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PREFACE. 


It  may  be  considered  by  many  that  a  book  upon  Sargery  is  not  at  the 
present  time  one  of  the  desiderata  of  the  medical  profession ;  and  such 
a  remark  would,  I  think,  be  quite  true,  if  it  were  intended  to  apply  to  a 
work  on  the  abstract  principles  of  the  science.  It  is  not  without  mature 
consideration  that  I  have  determined  upon  publishing  the  present  vol* 
ume ;  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  as  its  contents  are  of  a 
practical  character,  embodying  the  experience  of  twenty-five  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  I  have  occupied  the  position  of  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hosh 
pital,  it  would  be  found  useful,  nOt  only  to  the  student,  but  also  to  those 
who  have  entered  upon  the  practice  of  their  profession.  It  must  be 
borne  in  nund,  that  it  has  not  been  my  intention  to  write  a  systematic 
work  on  the  elements  of  the  science  of  surgery.  These  lectures  were 
origbally  delivered  before  my  hospital  pupils ;  and  in  thus  presenting 
them  to  the  profession  in  a  collected  form,  my  object  has  been  to  furnish 
a  useful  compendium  of  surgery,  in  which  the  student  may  meet  with  a 
clear  account  of  the  practice  of  that  science,  established,  not  only  on  my 
own  experience,  but  likewise  upon  the  best  acknowledged  authorities. 
That  the  practice  may  not  bear  in  some  cases  the  character  of  empiricism, 
I  have  endeavoured,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able,  to  lay  down  the  general 
principles  of  science  upon  which  the  practice  is  based ;  at  the  same  time 
I  have  avoided  as  much  us  possible  any  discussion  of  the  hypotheses  of 
the  time,  deeming  my  practical  book  an  unfit  medium  for  such  matter. 

In  committing  myself  to  the  judgment  of  the  profession,  I  do  so 
with  no  overweening  estimation  of  my  own  abilities,  nor  with  an  undue 
confidence  of  success.  I  feel .  that  in  many  respects  my  work  may  be 
found  deficient ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  encouraged  to  hope  thai 
there  is  much  in  it  which  will  merit  commendation.  I  have  spared  no 
pains  in  its  preparation,  and  in  its  present  form  a  considerable  addition  of 
matter  has  been  made  to  that  originally  given  in  the  lectures.    It  was  at 
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first  my  intention  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  wood-cats,  bat  upon  ccmsi- 
derationi  and  a  careful  inspection  of  the  best  illustrated  works,  I  aban- 
doned  the  idea,  from  the  feeling  that  such  illustrations  are  generally  very 
inadequate  to  their  object,  and  that  they  too  often  nuslead  instead  of  in- 
forming  the  student. 

Haying  completed  the  preparation  of  these  lectures  for  publication,  it 
now  only  remains  to  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  my  professional  brethren, 
that  they  may  judge  of  their  utility  or  otherwise.  I  do  not  in  the  least 
degree  shrink  from  this  ordeal.  If  the  book  possess  the  qualifications 
requifflte  in  a  work  written  professedly  for  the  guidance  of  others  in  the 
practice  of  a  difficult  branch  of  science,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  receive 
whatever  crecUt  may  be  considered  my  due ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
possess  none  of  the  advantages  I  claim  for  it,  it  is  better  that  it  should 
at  once  go  into  the  oblivion  which  it  would  then  deserve. 

Neuhstreety  Spring  Gardens, 
October  y  1861. 
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GElTTLEMENy 

At  the  commencement  of  a  fresh  medical  session,  at  a  season 
which  brings  many  new  faces  before  me  in  my  capacity  of  a  public  teach- 
er, I  am  about  to  enter  once  more  upon  a  course  of  instruction  in  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  the  healing  art,  the  Practice  of  Surgery. 
Before  I  begin,  however,  to  speak  of  the  subjects  immediately  connected 
with  my  lectures,  there  are  some,  which,  although  not  directly  forming 
part  of  the  science  of  surgery,  yet  are  so  important  to  the  successful 
study  of  that  and  every  other  branch  of  medicine,  that  I  am  disposed  to 
devote  a  little  time  to  their  consideration. 

Those  among  you  that  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  taken  your  seats 
in  this  theatre,  will  soon  learn  that  in  a  public  school  the  greater  part  of 
the  information  you  will  acquire,  at  least  for  some  time,  will  be  imparted 
to  you  in  the  form  of  viva  voce  teaching — a  method  which  to  most  minds 
must  be  considered  as  possessing  many  advantages  over  learning  from 
books,  inasmuch  as  the  lecturer  is  enabled  at  all  times  to  adapt  his  mode 
of  expression  to  his  auditory,  and  to  vary  his  illustrations  and  remarks 
according  to  the  circumstances  by  which  he  finds  himself  surrounded. 
Moreover,  lectures  in  most  branches  of  science  admit  of  a  certain  degree 
of  practical  illustration,  which  gives  to  the  description  of  the  lecturer  a 
graphic  character,  frequently  wanting  in  written  dissertations,  and  which, 
even  if  the  lecturer  be  gifted  only  with  moderate  powers  of  communicat- 
ing information,  fixes  the  subject  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  effected  by  words  alone,  no  matter  how  forcible  and  apt  the 
language  may  be.  There  are  many  branches  of  science  which  can  only 
be  taught  practically — chemistry,  for  example  ;  and  this  afiords  us  a 
good  instance  of  the  value  of  illustrative  teaching.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  express  by  words  alone  the  different  changes  of  colour  or  physi- 
cal character  which  occur  in  chemical  experiments,  and  which  constitute 
the  text-book,  so  to  say,  of  the  chemist.  A  few  practical  illustrations, 
however,  familiarizes  the  mind  with  the  different  appearances ;  a  little 
practice  initiates  the  learner  in  the  manipulation ;  the  consequence  is, 
that  through  the  eye  the  mind  becomes  rapidly  and  permanently  impress- 
ed with  facts  that  could  scarcely  be  learned  from  books  alone,  even  were 
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a  long  and  assiduous  attention  given  to  the  subject.    Verbal  instractioii 
possesses  another  advantage  ;  it  keeps  the  attention  folly  awakened  to 
the  subject  of  study — that  is,  if  there  be  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that 
proper  and  laudable  desire  to  learn,  without  which  no  system  of  teach- 
ing will  avail  much.    In  studying  from  books,  particularly  if  the  style  of 
the  author  be  unpleasing,  and  the  subject  one  which  addresses  itself  but 
little  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  he  b  ap|  to  become  easily  fatigaed| 
and  knowledge  can,  under  such  circumstances,  only  be  acquired  by  a  la- 
borious effort  of  the  mind.    At  the  same  time,  practical  teaching  by  lec- 
tures, be  the  subject  what  it  may,  must,  to  be  useful,  be  both  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  judicious  reading — preceded,  because  it  is  usefiil 
and  necessary  that  the  mind  should  be  prepared  beforehand  with  a  certun 
amount  of  knowledge  to  enable  it  to  receive,  comprehend,  and  digest  the 
information  imparted  by  the  teacher  ;  for  unless  it  be  thus  prepared,  Uke 
a  soil  destitute  of  the  elements  of  nutrition,  it  will  be  bcapable  of  devel- 
oping the  seeds  of  knowledge  which  are  cast  upon  it,*  and  which  will  conse- 
quently wither  and  die  away,  without  producing  the  fruit  they  ought  to 
bear.     It  is  also  necessary  that  well-directed  reading  shoidd  accom- 
pany the  attendance  upon  lectures ;  the  reasons  for  this  must  be  obvious. 
The  time  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  lecturer  in  a  public  school  of  medi- 
cine,— such  as  our  own,  for  example, — is  far  too  limited  to  permit  of  the 
subjects  being  treated  fully  ;  the  teacher  is  therefore  compelled  to  seize 
the  most  salient  points  only,  furnishing  to  the  student  a  well  considered 
and  carefully  arranged  sketch,  to  which  he  must  himself  supply  the  de- 
tails, the  filling  in,  as  it  were,  from  knowledge  derived  from  reading  and 
other  means  of  study  within  his  reach.    It  is  perhaps  more  particularly 
to  the  younger  class  of  students  that  oral  teaching  is  beneficial,  as  it  gives 
the  lecturer  the  power  of  directing  the  manner  of  study  and  the  choice 
of  subjects,  at  the  same  time  that  the  rudiments  of  science  are  being  in- 
stilled into  the  mind  of  the  learner.     As  the  pupil  advances,  the  advan- 
tages of  reading  and  private  study  generally  will,  perhaps  be  found  to  in- 
crease over  those  of  learning  by  lectures,  the  mind  will  have  been  direct- 
ed into  the  proper  channels,  and  the  impulse  given  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  teaching  of  the  lecturer,  will  have  produced  sufficient  acquaint- 
anceship between  the  learner  and  his  subject,  to  enable  him  to  approach 
it  with  familiarity  ;  the  first  difficulties  will  have  been. removed ;  that 
which  seemed  an  impenetrable  mist  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  cleared 
up  ;  at  all  events,  the  student  will  have  obtained  glimpses  of  something 
beyond,  worth  a  struggle  for  its  attainment ;  the  obstacles  which  appear- 
ed at  first  sight  almost  insurmountable  have  been  overcome  and  set  aside, 
and  it  has  become  evident  that  courage  and  perseverance  alone  are  neces- 
sary to  remove  all  asperities  from  the  path,  to  render  the  rough  smooth, 
the  crooked  straight.     All  this  gives  courage  to  the  student ;  he  is  no 
longer  liable  to  be  frightened  from  his  purpose  by  the  impediments  that 
oppose  his  progress,  and  which  he  knows  are  more  than  half  conquered 
when  they  are  boldly  attacked. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  science  in  which  oral  teaching  is  more 
useful  to  the  beginner  than  it  is  in  surgery  ;  during  the  first  few  months 
the  pupil  is '  prepared,  by  a  judicious  course  of  lectures,  for  the  more 
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practical  part  of  his  studies:  his  mind  is  far  better  trained  by  what  he 
hears  and  sees  in  the  lecture  room  to  comprehend  the  value  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  wards  and  operating  theatre,  than  it  could  possibly  be  b? 
reading  alone,  for  these  lectures  emanating  from  practical  men,  have  all 
a  reality,  a  practical  bearing,  not  usually  met  with  in  books.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  I  undervalue  the  study  of  good  authors ;  on  the 
contrary,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  medical  as  well 
ae  the  other  sciences,  close  and  attentive  reading  is  positively  necessary, 
and  the  choice  of  good  books  is  a  subject  of  more  importance  than  the 
student  may  at  first  suspect.  The  reason  that  practical  teaching  is  requi- 
site to  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  surgery  is  simply,  that  surgery 
is  a  subject  in  which  the  eye  must  be  educated  as  well  as  the  understand- 
ing, and  ^is  cannot  be  done  by  books  alone. 

Tb^e  is  a  peculiar  class  of  lectures  to  which  I  ought  to  refer  here,  as 
it  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  connexion  with  the  study  of  surgery,  and  in- 
deed with  that  of  the  practice  of  medicine  also  :  these  are,  clinical  lec- 
tures. The  importance  of  lectures  of  this  kind  must  be  obvious  to  all ; 
the  student  is  here  in  a  situation  to  verify  at  once  the  statements  of  the 
•  lecturer,  and  perhaps  the  appearances  and  symptoms  which  characterize 
disease  can  in  no  other  way  be  learned  with  equal  ease  and  correctness. 

Although  it  is  my  duty,  gentlemen,  to  induct  you  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  surgery  alone,  I  cannot  refrsun,  in  an  introductory  lec- 
ture, from  offering  some  remarks  upon  the  general  course  of  your  medical 
education.  It  appears  to  me  most  arbitrary,  I  may  say  irrational,  to  at- 
tempt to  draw,  so  strongly  as  is  usually  done,  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tureen  medicine  and  surgery  ;  in  point  of  fact,  no  such  distinction  can  be 
maintained ;  the  two  blend  with  each  other,  and  are  mutually  dependenL 
A  disorder  apparentiy  constitutional  is  frequently  cured  by  the  removal 
ef^  a  local  source  of  irritation,  and  an  external  disease,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  often  cured  by  constitutional  remedies;  it  is  therefore  clearly  neces- 
sary that  the  physician  and  surgeon  should  each  understand  the  patholo- 
gy of  both  the  above  conditions,  or  otherwise  they  must  be  in  continual 
eonsultation. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  surgery  and  medicine  are  both 
to  be  learned  only  through  a  knoweledge  of  other  branches  of  science. 
These,  although  apparently  distinct  from  each  other,  and  embracing  subjects 
quite  dissimilar,  possess  at  the  same  time  a  close  and  mutual  connexion ; 
and  indeed  it  is  only  in  the  relation  of  collateral  branches  of  knowledge 
to  each  other  that  a  consistent  form  is  given  to  any  science.  ^'  Omnes 
mediciofls  partes  ita  connoxsd  sunt,  ut  ex  toto  separare  non  possunt." 

The  functions  of  every  organized  being,  however  low  in  the  scale  of 
cceation,  are  performed  Uirough  the  medium  and  instrumentalily  of  cer- 
tain complicated  systems  of  apparatus,  each  competent  to  effect  some  def-  ^ 
inite  purpose.  Both  in  plants  and  animals  such  apparatus  or  organs  are 
liike  found,  and  it  is  to  their  operation  that  the  maintainenco  of  those 
processes  is  due,  from  which  results  that  mysterious  and  inexplicable  con- 
dition termed  vitality.  In  the  higher  animals,  e8])eciall^  in  man,  the  or- 
gans of  the  body  are  numerous  and  complicated  in  their  structure  and 
character^  according  to  the  function  they  are  destined  to  performi  and 
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their  proper  action  depends  upon  their  heing  in  a  healthy  and  natnral 
condition.  As  it  is  necessary,  before  the  machinist  can  rectify  the  de- 
ficiencies of  an  inj\;ired  or  worn  machine,  that  he  should  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  its  structure,  so  is  it  necessary,  before  the  medical  prac- 
titioner can  enter  upon  the  treatment  of  a  disorder  of  the  human  organ- 
ism, that  he  should  make  himself  fully  master  of  its  structure,  and  the 
relative  position  and  connexion  of  its  various  parts.  This  study  consti- 
tutes that  branch  of  medical  science  called  Anatomy.  In  a  strict  sense, 
anatomy  signifies  merely  dissection  ;  but  more  broadly  it  may  be  held  to 
comprehend  the  consideration  of  the  structure  of  all  organized  matter, 
and,  as  some  author  has  well  said,  may  be  regarded  as  the  science  of  or 
ganization. 

As  the  human  frame  is  made  up  of  parts  differing  from  eaclvother,  but 
being  still  more  or  less  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  the  study 
of  anatomy  naturally  forms  the  first  subject  of  the  student's  attention. 
Sufier  me,  gentlemen,  to  earnestly  impress  upon  your  minds  the  impor- 
tance of  this  study,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  acquirement  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  other  branches  of  your  profession,  but  also  with  regard  to 
your  future  career  as  medical  practitioners.  The  study  of  anatomy  nec- 
essarily constitutes  the  groundwork  of  the  science  of  medicine ;  and  rely 
upon  it,  whatever  the  superstructure  may  be,  a  competent  knowledge  ^ 
anatomy  forms  the  only  sure  foundation.  Anatomy  must,  indeed,  ever 
be  looked  upon  as  the  basis  of  every  branch  of  medicine ;  and  it  is  to  an- 
atomical investigations  that  physiology  and  pathology  owe  their  ad- 
vancement to  the  prominent  position  they  now  occupy.  There  is  no  de- 
partment, no  branch  of  our  profession  which  can  claim  exemption  from 
the  obligations  due  to  anatomy ;  it  is  the  guiding  star  of  the  operative 
surgeon :  and  an  acquaintance  with  its  principles  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  physician,  in  the  estimation  of  internal  and  hidden  dis- 
orders. The  discoveries  in  anatomy  have  done  much  towards  clearing 
away  the  mist  of  hypothesis  and  speculation  with  which  medical  science 
was  at  one  time  enshrouded,  and  it  is  from  continued  investigations  in 
this  branch  of  science  that  we  may  hope  one  day  to  see  the  practice  of 
medicine,  divested  of  the  mantle  of  empiricism,  take  its  place  in  the  rank 
o(  exact  sciences. 

«  The  object  of  the  study  of  anatomy  is  twofold :  it  is  subservient  to  the 
investigation  of  the  structures  of  the  body,  both  in  health  and  disease. 
The  first  subject  for  the  attention  of  the  student,  is  the  condition  of  the 
parts  in  a  state  of  health ;  the  changes  which  they  experience  under  the 
influence  of  disease  will  be  a  matter  for  further  inquiry,  and  belongs  to 
the  branch  of  study  called  morbid  anatomy.  As  the  anatomy  of  the 
body  in  health  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  positively  known  in  human  phy- 
siology, morbid  anatomy  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  essential  element 
in  the  study  of  pathology ;  but  in  the  beginning  the  learner  is  expected 
to  deal  only  with  the  anatomy  of  health,  to  study  the  forms  of  parts,  their 
relative  situation  and  structural  peculiarities. 

When  a  sufficient  insight  has  been  obtabed  into  anatomy,  the  study  of 
Physiology  will  naturally  follow ;  firstly,  because  physiological  deductions 
are  for  the  most  part  founded  upon  anatomical  facts ;  and  secondly,  be- 
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cause  physiology  treats  of  the  functions  of  the  various  organs  with  which 
the  student  will  have  become  acquainted  through  the  medium  of  anatomy. 
Physiology  teaches,  for  example,  that  the  function  of  the  stomach  is  to 
prepare  the  food  to  be  converted  into  blood,  that  of  the  liver  to  secrete 
bile,  and  that  of  the  kidneys  to  withdraw  excrementitious  matter  from 
the  system  in  the  form  of  urine.  It  is  by  means  of  physiological  inves- 
tigations that  these  processes  have  been  rendered  more  or  less  intelligi- 
ble, and  that  we  can  understand  the  nature  of  the  action  of  different 
kinds  of  food,  and  of  medicinal  agents. .  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  physiology,  anatomy  is  useless,  the  latter,  as  I  have  said  before, 
treating  only  of  the  structure  and  relationship  of  parts,  while  physiology 
teaches  what  those  parts  are  capable  of  effecting  under  the  influence  of 
vitality.  Of  late  years  the  advances  of  physiology  have  been  very 
rapid ;  this  has  probably  arisen,  in  some  measure,  from  the  circumstance, 
that  Chemistry  has  been  made  an  adjunct  to  physiological  inquiry.  Vi- 
tality seems  made  up  of  a  series  of  ceaseless  chemical  changes  ;  the  ele- 
ments of  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach  form  new  compounds,  and  are 
ultimately  converted  into  the  tissues  of  the  animal  frame  ;  having  per- 
formed their  oflSce,  these  are  disorganized  in  turn,  their  constituents  pass* 
ing  away  as  excrementitious  matter.  Chemistry,  applied  to  physiology, 
has  explained  the  nature  of  these  changes :  it  has  shown  the  relation 
which  the  different  elements  of  the  food  bear  to  the  life  of  the  animal ; 
that  some  are  nutritious,  convertible  into  tissue^  and  making  up  for  the 
waste  which  is  constantiy  going  forward,  while  others  only  assist  in  sup- 
porting life  by  ministering  to  the  process  of  respiration.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  physiology  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  disturbances  of 
function  which  are  so  generally  indicative  of  disease,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  accessories  to  diagnosis  is  thus  lost.  By  the  study  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  the  path  will  be  opened  for  that  of  another  equally  im- 
portant subject.  Pathology — Anatomy  being  considered  the  science  of 
healthy  organization,  Physiology  that  of  healthy  function,  and  Pathology 
that  of  disease. 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  Pathology,  I  must  warn  you,  gentlemen, 
from  the  error  of  classing  together  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy ;  the 
two,  although  intimately  related,  and  tending  to  one  object,  are  quite  dis- 
tinct. Morbid  anatomy  may  be  regarded  as  having  the  same  relation  to 
pathology  as  the  anatomy  of  normal  structures  bears  to  physiology. 
Morbid  anatomy  discovers  the  changes  which  are  produced  by  disease  in 
organized  tissues ;  pathology  may  be  ssdd  to  be  the  science  of  disordered 
functions,  or  of  symptoms. 

The  study  of  morbid  anatomy  is  essential  to  the  proper  comprehension 
of  the  laws  of  pathology,  and,  in  many  cases,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
effects  produced  in  the  system  by  alteration  of  structure  is  suflScient,  in 
itself,  to  enable  the  surgeon  at  once  to  form  a  diagnosis.  In  such  dis- 
eases as  phthisis,  morbus  Brightii,  aneurism,  or  enlarged  prostate  gland, 
the  changes  of  structure  arc  sufficient  to  account  for  the  constitutional 
disorder  attendant  upon  them ;  and  here  morbid  anatomy  furnishes  the 
student  with  the  most  important  data  to  his  diagnosis,  inasmuch  as  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ab* 
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normal  organic  change.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  diseases  of  im- 
portant, nay  even  of  the  most  dreadful,  character,  in  which  morbid  anat- 
omists have  hitherto  signally  failed  in  discovering  any  structural  change 
to  which  the  disorder  could  be  attributed.  Hydrophobia  and  tetanus, 
perhaps  the  most  fearful  of  all  the  maladies  incidental  to  man,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  violent  in  their  symptoms,  leave  no  trace  of  or- 
ganic lesion  from  which  their  true  seat  and  character  can  be  deduced. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  fever  and  rheutaatism,  in  both  of  which  XB0^ 
bid  anatomy  fails  to  point  out  the  "  error  loci."  It  is  under  these  cw^ 
cumstances  that  the  science  of  pathology  comes  in  to  our  assistance,  and 
teaches  us  to  seek  in  symptoms  and  disordered  function  that  information 
which  we  fail  to  derive  from  the  aid  of  morbid  anatomy.  Let  me  there- 
fore, gentlemen,  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  a  close  attention  to  that 
part  of  your  education  which  you  will  have  to  acquire  in  the  wards  of 
the  hospital ;  to  study  closely  the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  peculiar 
appearances  of  local  lesions ;  for  it  is  thus  that  you  will  have  to  learn  pa« 
thology,  and  store  up  in  your  minds  that  experimental  knowledge  which 
will  guide  you  in  your  future  practice,  and  without  which,  devoid  of  any 
fixed  professional  principles,  you  will  find  yourselves  constantly  surround- 
ed by  doubt  and  perplexity.  With  relation  to  the  study  of  morbid  anat- 
omy and  pathology,  I  cannof  refrain  from  alluding  briefly  to  the  advanta- 
ges afforded  by  the  employment  of  the  microscope,  and  chemistry.  In 
investigating  the  peculiarities  of  structure,  the  microscope  furnishes  us, 
as  it  were,  with  a  new  sense  ;  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  like 
a  correct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  various  tissues  and  fluids  of  the 
body  without  the  assistsftce  of  this  instrument ;  but  with  its  aid,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  struck  with  wonder  at  the  extent  of  the  field  of  useful  inqui- 
ry which  will  open  around  him.  The  study  of  the  normal  structures 
will,  of  course,  prepare  the  way  to  that  of  the  effects  produced  in  diffe- 
rent tissues  by  disease  ;  and,  indeed,  in  learning  morbid  anatomy,  the 
student  who  does  not  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope, must  be  content  to  remain  ignorant  of  a  multitude  of  important 
facts,  or  at  least  take  them  by  hearsay — a  bad  plan  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  any  subject  when  we  have  the  means  of  learning  it  by 
means  of  our  own  senses. 

In  relation  to  pathology,  chemistry  is  also  a  powerful  adjunct,  and  in 
some  cases  an  essential  one.  In  urinary  disorders,  in  the  examination  of 
abnormal  effusions,  and,  indeed,  in  a  host  of  other  cases,  chemistry  may 
become  the  chief  means  of  diagnosis ;  and  every  student  of  medicine 
ought  to  acquire  a  suflSciont  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  science,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  make  examinations  for  himself.  I  do  not  think  that  a  large 
portion  of  time  ought  to  be  devoted  to  such  subjects — there  are  other 
duties  more  onerous ;  but  many  a  leisure  moment  may  be  well  filled  up 
in  these  (what  I  call)  recreative  studies.  To  return,  however,  gentle- 
men, to  the  more  relevant  matter  of  my  lecture.  I  have  now  described 
to  you  what  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  the  course  of  study  in  respect  to 
the  commencement  of  the  pupil's  professional  education.  I  have  said, 
that 'the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  surgery  and  medicine  must  be 
the  three  branches  of  science  I  have  spoken  upon — viz.,  Anatomy,  Phy- 
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siologj,  and  Pathology ;  but  in  these  we  hare  only  the  instraments  by 
whieh  fotore  effects  are  to  be  produced  ;  stopping  here,  the  student  win 
Imre  done  but  little  towards  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  hit 
profesrion.  We  must  now  see  how  he  is  to  be  trained  in  that  branch  of 
his  education. 

General  medical  practice,  to  which  most  of  you  will  probably  devote 
yourselres,  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  both  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  the  object  of  all  the  training  I  have  spoken  of  is  to  pre- 
pare the  way  to  the  study  of  those  in  the  most  legitimate  manner.  I 
haze  already  said,  that  nothing  is  more  arbitrary  and  artificial  than 
the  distinction  wUch  is  drawn  between  surgery  and  medicine ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  conrenience  and  perspicuity,  I  must  now  speak  of  them  as 
separate. 

Sorgery,  strictly  speaking,  means  the  art  of  manual  operation ;  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  science  of  modem  surgery  consists  of  no- 
thing beyond  this.  Cutting  and  mutilation  are,  perhaps,  among  the  least 
important  duties  of  the  surgeon ;  a  mere  natural  dexterity  of  hand  would 
enable  any  man  to  become  a  skilful  operator  ;  but  it  is  in  the  exercise  of 
sound  judgment  in  the  discrimination  of  the  peculiar  points  of  a  case, 
and  in  the  stilful  adoption  of  such  moans  as  will,  when  possible,  obviate 
the  neeesnty  for  an  operation,  that  the  good  surgeon  is  chiefly  shown* 
Some  surgeons,  from  an  unwise  covetousness  of  fame,  catch  at  every  op^ 
portum^  of  perfomung  an  operation,  making  the  suffering  and  danger 
of  the  patient  a  secondary  matter  of  consideration.  Let  me  warn  you, 
gentlemen,  against  this  manner  of  conduct.  Whenever  it  happens  that 
yoo  are  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  it  becomes  your  duty  to  employ 
your  surreal  skill  for  the  benefit  of  a  patient,  do  not  be  led  away  by  the 
sole  desire  of  distinguishing  yourselves.  The  life  of  a  fellow-being  is  in 
your  hands,  and  depends  upon  your  skilful  performance  of  that  task 
which  you  are  about  to  undertake.  Let,  therefore,  all  your  considera- 
tion be  given  to  your  patient,  not  only  during  the  immediate  operation, 
but  also  in  his  proper  preparation  before,  and  in  his  treatment  after,  the 
operation  is  completed.  One  rule  should  never  be  forgotten :  be  not  too 
hasty  in  submitting  a  patient  to  the  ordeal  of  an  operation  ;  for  he  is  the 
better  surgeon  who  saves  a  limb  than  he  who  cuts  it  off,  no  matter  how 
skilfully  the  operation  itself  may  have  been  performed ;  at  the  same 
time,  manual  dexterity  in  surgical  operations  must  not  be  neglected. 
There  are  certain  diseases,  such  as  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  hernia,  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine  ;  an  operation  alone  can  relieve  the 
patient,  and  his  safety  can  only  be  ensured  by  competent  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  operator.  It  does  not  invariably  follow,  however,  that  because  a 
disease  is  incurable  by  medicine,  a  surgical  operation  should  be  had  re- 
course to :  the  disease  may  be  of  such  a  character  that  its  extirpation 
can  only  remove  its  external  manifestations  without  •removing  its  germs 
from  the  system.  Sometimes,  however,  even  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, the  removal  of  the  affected  part  may  be  advisable  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  the  suffering  of  the  patient,  and  even  of  prolonging  his 
life,  although  there  can  be  no  hope  of  eradicating  the  disease  or  of  pre- 
venting its  return. 
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Some  diseases,  although  cauabdg  disfiguration  to  the  patient,  may  not 
interfere  with  any  ^tal  function ;  in  such  cases  ought  an  operation  to  be 
resorted  to  merely  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  deformity  ?  It  is  the 
judgment  and  acumen  shown  in  points  like  the  above,  which  distingmsh 
the  scientific  surgeon  from  the  mere  operator.  But,  gentlemen,  if  it  be 
right  for  the  surgeon  to  pause  before  he  brings  the  knife  into  requLdtion 
— if  it  be  right  Siat  he  should  use  his  utmost  endeavour  to  cure  the  dis- 
order by  medical  appliances,  he  must  evidently  be  somewhat  of  a  physi- 
cian ;  so  it  is,  gentlemen,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  all  of  you  must 
study  the  science  of  medicine. 

For  you  who  enter  into  general  practice  there  is  a  still  more  cogent 
reason  ;  you  will  be  most  frequently  called  upon  to  act  in  the  character 
of  physician,  and  your  duties  will  usually  bring  under  your  care  the  dis- 
eases which  are  supposed  to  belong  most  particularly  to  his  science. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  believe  there  is  but  one  way  to  become  a  good  physi- 
cian. Your  preparatory  studies,  as  we  have  seen,  relate  in  an  equal  de- 
gree both  to  surgery  and  medicine  ;  but  to  learn  the  practice  of  the  lat- 
ter nothing  but  personal  experience  and  acute  observadon  will  serve. 
Symptoms  can  only  be  learned  at  the  bedside ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  per- 
fectly impossible  for  any  one  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  di- 
agnosis otherwise  than  by  practical  teaching.  So  with  the  properties  of 
.remedies :  their  chemical  character  you  may  learn  in  a  great  measure 
&om  the  writings  of  otiiers ;  but  the  action  of  these  remedies  upon  difie- 
rent  constitutions,  the  modifying  influence  of  diathesis  and  of  diseased 
action,  can  only  be  learned  in  tiie  hospital  wards.  And  let  me  beg 
of  you  to  look  upon  this  as  the  most  important  point  of  all  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  medical  student ;  all  other  studies  tend  to  the  one  object — 
to  make  a  skilful  practitioner.  But  you  may  be  perfect  anatomists,  ex- 
cellent  physiolo^sts,  and  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
pathology ;  you  may  be  skilful  chemists,  and  well  conversant  with  the 
science  of  botany,  and  the  properties  of  materia  medica ;  but  all  this 
does  not  make  a  physician.  A  practical  -acqusuntance  with  symptoms 
and  characterbtic  circumstances,  to  be  learned  only  by  patient  and  long- 
continued  observation  by  the  bed-side,  is  imperatively  required ;  and  I 
trust,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  perceive  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
your  studies,  and  lose  none  of  the  excellent  opportunities  you  here  pos- 
sess of  acquiring  a  knowledge  so  essential  to  your  future  success. 
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LECTURE  I. 

Reason  for  choice  of  blood  as  commencement  of  a  surgical  course — Imr 
portance  of  the  blood — A  living  fluid — Necessity  for  replenishment  of 
blood — Ingesta — Albumen^  fibrin^  and  casein — Hydrocarbons.  Quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  human  body — JSffects  from  loss  of  blood — Greater 
from  arterial  than  venous — Syncope  not  always  to  be  feared — Colour 
of  arterial  and  venous  blood.  Time  required  for  the  whole  Quantity 
of  the  blood  to  pass  through  the  heart.  Conditions  of  healmy  blood 
— Specific  gravity — Red  particles — Liquor  sanguinis — Coagulation 
influenced  by  heat — Proocimate  elements — Red  elements — Red  parti- 
cles — Fibrin — AVmmen — Salts — Water — Buffy  coat. 

Gentlemen — 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  which  I  propose  to  follow  in  these  lectures,  1 
shall  commence  with  some  observations  upon  the  blood.  To  many  of  yea 
it  may  appear  singular  that  I  should  have  made  choice  of  the  blooa  as 
the  first  subject  in  a  course  of  surgical  lectures ;  but  when  I  have  ex- 
plained to  you  the  various  important  purposes  this  fluid  is  destined  to  ful- 
fil, during  the  progress  of  the  growth  of  the  body,  in  the  maintenance  of 
its  health,  and  in  its  restoration  from  disease,  you  will  all,  I  think, 
readily  admit  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  normal  state  of  the 
blood,  that  you  may  appreciate  the  changes  to  which  it  is  liable  under  the 
influence  of  various  morbid  conditions. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  deeply  either  into  the  chemistry  or  physiology 
of  the  blood,  but  merely  to  bring  to  your  notice  such  pomts  on  the  sub- 
ject as  have  reference'^to  practical  considerations.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  the  earliest  times  the  blood  was  considered  a  highly  important  and 
vital  fluid,  for  in  the  book  of  Leviticus  we  find  it  written,  that  ^^  the  life 
of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood  ;  the  blood  is  the  life  of  all  flesh,  the  blood  of 
it,  is  for  the  life."  John  Hunter,  the  prophet  of  surgery,  seems  to  have 
been  impressed  with  this  conviction,  and  always  spoke  of  the  blood  as  a 
"living  fluid." 
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gravating  disease.  The  blood  passes  from  the  heart  into  the  arteries ; 
these  are  destined  to  convey  it  to  their  terminating  branches,  the  capil- 
laries, from  which  its  constituents  are  transuded  for  the  supply  of  every 
structure  in  the  living  body :  for  this  function  to  be  healthily  and  prop- 
erly performed,  the  integrity  of  the  blood  must  be  implied,  the  action  of 
the  arteries  and  capillaries  be  normal,  and  the  tissues  healthy,  to  enable 
them  to  receive  their  due  supply  of  nourishment.  The  whole  system  is 
otherwise  put  out  of  order.  As  all  the  blood  contained  within  the  capil- 
laries is  not  expended  in  the  supply  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  it  is  re- 
turned as  deteriorated  by  the  veins  (assisted  by  the  absorbents)  to  ther 
right  side  of  the  heart,  receiving  in  its  refluent  course  a  fresh  supply  of 
nutrient.ingredients  resulting  from  the  digestion  of  food ;  and  subsequently 
throwing  effete  matter  through  the  action  of  various  organs  destined  for 
this  excretory  office,  it  ultimately  receives  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen  from 
the  lungs,  when  it  may  be  said  to  be  renovated,  and  fitted  again  for  cir- 
culation. 

Thus  we  must  consider  the  human  body  not  as  an  inanimate  but  as  a 
vital  mass,  not  in  a  state  of  rest  but  in  constant  action  and  change,  and 
we  can  but  regard  the  blood,  from  the  first  formation  of  the  embryo  to 
the  period  of  senescence,  as  the  great  pabulum  of  life.    ■ 

Wonderful  and  important  as  are  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system, 
it  b  supported  by  the  blood,  and  without  the  influence  of  the  blood  it  is 
incapable  of  directing  motion  and  receiving  sensation.  The  immediate 
effect  produced  on  the  nervous  system  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  brain,  was  first  demonstrated  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who,  by  com- 
pressing the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  of  an  animal,  deprived  it  of 
life  in  two  minutes.  The  rapid  dissolution  so  frequently  resulting  from 
haemorrhage  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  same  fact. 

The  blood  is  not  only  important  under  the  view  which  we  have  taken 
of  it  in  health,  but  equally  so  in  disease  ;  for  we  find  that  it  undergoes, 
either  as  cause  or  consequence,  appreciable  changes  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality ;  and  in  order  to  understand  these  morbid  conditions  it  is 
quite  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  fluid  in  a  state 
of  health. 

Condition  of  healthy  blood. — The  specific  gravity  of  healthy  blood  is 
from  1.050  to  1.060,  its  temperature  varying  from  98®  to  100° ;  facts 
not  unimportant,  as  they  alone  may  tend,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
assist  you  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease. 

The  blood  appears,  to  the  naked  eye,  a  homogeneous  fluid,  but  if  ex- 
amined under  a  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  numerous  little 
red  disc-shaped  corpuscles,  floating  in  a  colourless  fluid,  "  the  red  parti- 
cles" and  "  liquor  sanguinis  ;"  the  latter  term  having  been  first  appliea 
to  this  fluid  by  my  colleague  Dr.  Babington,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
serum,  which  is  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  after  the  fibrin  has  been  spon- 
taneously separated  from  it  by  its  coagulation. 

Some  time  after  blood  has  been  withdrawn  from  a  living  animal,  it  be- 
gins to  gelatinize  or  coagulate.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  owing  to 
the  spontaneous  consolidation  of  its  fibrin.  The  period  at  which  the  con- 
solidation takes  place  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  medium  to 
which  the  blood  is  exposed :  this  fact  may  be  a  consideration  of  impor- 
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tance  to  a  surgeon,  suggesting  the  propriety  of  regulating  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  room  during  surgical  operations,  for  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  blood  withdrawn  from  a  vein  in  the  arm,  in  a  room  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  68**,  coagulates  in  4.5  minutes  ;  at  the  teinperature  of  98°,  in  2.5 
minutes  ;  and  that  blood  which  coagulates  in  5  minutes  at  GO"*,  remains 
fluid  for  20  minutes  at  40°,  and  requires  60  minutes  for  complete  coagu- 
lation ;  these  experiments  were  instituted  by  Dr.  Scudamore.  The  self- 
coagulation  of  the  blood  Hunter  found  to  be  materially  influenced  by  its 
admixture  with  foreign  substances.  This  has  been  corroborated  by  other 
experimenters,  and  it  has  been  found  that  certain  morbid  secretions, 
above  all,  pus,  are  capable  of  producing  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  coag- 
ulation of  normal  blood.  Pus  added  to  freshly  drawn  blood  hastens  coag- 
ulation, and  if  the  pus  be  in  a  putrid  state,  it  acts  more  energetically 
than  if  it  be  fresh.  Pus  introduced  into  the  veins  of  the  living  body 
tends  to  produce  coagulation  of  the  blood,  as  in  phlebitis ;  an  aqtion 
which  operates  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  pus  from  entfering  into  cir- 
culation, isolating  it  and  confining  it  to  the  locality  in  which  it  was  first 
introduced  or  formed.  From  researches  which  have  been  made  on  this 
subject,  it  appears  that  pus  coagulates  blood  in  the  living  vessels  more 
rapidly  than  after  it  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  body. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  blood  coagulates  when  any  irritating  flu- 
id is  injected  into  the  veins,  will  probably  account  for  the  fact  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  constitutional  symptoms  that  might  be  expected, 
do  not  always  supervene  ;  but  if  there  be  no  coagulation  of  the  blood,  or 
if  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  blood-vessels  be 
formed  at  first,  and  afterwards  broken  down,  as  may  happen,  then  con- 
stitutional disturbance  of  greater  or  less  intensity  will  ensue. 

The  following  diagram  points  out  the  changes  which  the  blood  under-- 
goes  by  its  coagulation  : — 

C  Red  corpuscles    ....    )  Qt  . 

liquid  blood  J  ,^.^^^    J  ^Coagulated 

(  Liq.  sanguinis  j  ^^^^  ^      y°^^_ 

It  is,  then,  to  be  observed  that  by  the  act  of  coagulation  the  blood 
separates  into  a  fluid  and  solid  portion ;  and  this  phenomenon  occurs 
whether  the  blood  be  exposed  to  the  air,  or  in  vacuo,  under  the  influence 
of  heat  or  cold,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion,  and  even  where  it  has  been 
extravasated  in  the  living  textures  of  the  body :  under  each  of  these 
circumstances,  however,  some  modifications  occur  both  as  to  the  period  at 
which  coagulation  takes  place,  and  the  complete  separation  of  the  solid 
firom  the  fluid  parts. 

The  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  serum  to  that  of  the  crassamentum 
in  healthy  blood,  is  three-fourths  of  the  former  to  one-fourth  of  the  lat- 
ter, but  it  is  found  that  considerable  deviations  occur  under  disease  and 
after  loss  of  blood ;  so  that  the  proportion  of  the  two  to  each  other  is  a 
most  legitimate  object  of  investigation  to  the  pathologist. 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  shape  of  the  vessel  which  re- 
ceives the  blood  influences  very  considerably  this  separable  proportion. 
Thus,  Dr.  Babington  received,  at  the  same  bleeding,  some  blood  into  a 
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pear-shaped  bottle,  and  some  into  a  common  basin;  in  the  former  the 
serum  was  to  the  crassamentum  as  10  to  15,  in  the  latter,  as  10  to  22. 

I  beg  leave  now,  gentlemen,  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  table,  m 
which  the  proximate  elements  of  the  blood,  and  their  proportions  to  each 
other  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  fluid,  are  set  down. 

It  has  been  found  by  Lccanu  that  a  thousand  parts  of  blood  contain 
of— 

Red  particles 127 

Colourless  particles  in  very  small  number. 

Fibrin 8 

Albumen 72 

Salts 8 

Oil Trace 

Water 790 


1000 


As  each  of  these  constituents  performs  most  important  functions  in  the 
animal  economy,  I  shall  speak  of  them  separately. 

The  red  particles  in  the  human  subject  consists  of  globuHne,  mixed 
with  red  colouring  matter,  contained  in  a  capsule.  They  differ  in  form 
in  different  animals ;  in  man  they  are  circular  biconcave  discs,  about 
sdjo  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  individuals  of  the  same  species  of  animal 
they  are  essentially  the  same,  excepting  in  the  human  embryo  before  the 
liver  is  formed.  In  all  vertebrata,  the  shape  of  the  blood  globules  is 
well  defined  ;  but  this  may  be  somewhat  modified  according  to  the  size 
*  and  lulness  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  circulating,  and  the  tenuity 
or  density  of  the  liquor  sanguinis. 

The  red  particles  being  the  heaviest  constituent  of  the  blood,  their  in- 
crease renders  that  fluid  specifically  heavier.  Frequent  bleedings  dimin- 
ish the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  the  other  con- 
stituents being  more  rapidly  reproduced  than  the  red  particles. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  of  blood  in  a  morbid  state  has  been 
much  better  ascertained  than  that  of  the  whole  of  the  fluid  as  it  is  drawn 
from  the  veins ;  it  has  been  found  that  the  quantity  of  saline  matter 
usually  present  does  not  raise  its  specific  gravity  more  than  five  parts  in 
a  thousand  above  that  of  distilled  water ;  and  that  the  excess  of  specific 
weight  depends  upon  the  presence  of  albumen.  In  Bright's  disease,  in 
which  albumen  is  rapidly  carried  out  of  the  system,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  blood  is  sometimes  reduced  as  low  as  1.013 ;  while  in  cholera,  it 
i6  often  as  high  as  1.041.  '     • 

It  is  supposed  to  be  through  the  medium  of  these  corpuscles  that  the 
animal  heat  is  generated  and  maintained,  and,  according  to  the  theory  of 
Professor  Liebig,  entirely  by  a  chemical  action :  he  describes  the  iron  of 
these  corpuscles  to  be  in  a  state  of  protoxide,  and  that  it  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  peroxide  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs.  The  oxygen 
thus  obtained  combines  with  the  carbon  of  the  various  tissues  of  the  body 
during  its  systemic  circulation,  and  thus  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  the 
union  of  the  carbon  with  the  oxygen  generating  the  animal  heat.     This 
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carbonic  acid  being  given  off  again  in  the  lungs,  restores  the  iron  to  its 
former  state  of  protoxide — a  condition  the  most  favourable  to  the  reab- 
sorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere. 

The  temperature  of  the  blood  is  materially  influenced  by  disease,  espe- 
cially by  fever.  Wilson  Phillip  found  it  as  low  as  74**  F.,  in  the  cold 
stage  of  ague,  and  105^  in  the  hot.  Morgagni  speaks  of  the  blood  flow- 
ing from  the  veins  of  a  woman  icy  cold — the  serum  was  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  and  the  crassamentum  black.*  Thackerah  mentions  the  same 
thing.  Haller  states,  that  in  intermitting  and  continued  fever  the  tem- 
perature of  the  blood  was  as  high  as  102%  104«>,  108%  109%  F. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  particular  function  these  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  are  destined  to  perform  in  the  animal  economy,  without  an- 
ticipating at  once  how  many  of  the  familiar  phenomena  connected  with 
both  constitutional  and  local  diseases  must  depend  upon  their  healthy 
condition  ;  and  more  especially  when  we  observe  what  a  large  proportion 
these  constituents  bear  to  the  other  proximate  elements  of  this  fluid. 
For  instance,  when  superabundant,  an  increase  of  animal  heat  and  red- 
ness of  surface  results,  with  vertigo,  tendency  to  hsemorrhage,  &c.  If 
there  be  a  diminution  of  their  just  proportion,  coldness  and  paleness 
evince  the  condition  termed  ansemia,  and  the  treatment  is  at  once  indi- 
cated to  restore  the  balance  and  due  proportion  of  the  red  particles  to 
the  system,  as  they  constitute  the  oxygen  carriers  of  the  blood,  and  are 
therefore  especially  connected  with  respiration  and  animal  heat. 

Scematosine^  one  of  Ihe  constituents  of  the  red  corpuscles,  is  perhaps 
the  most  unchangeable  substance  contained  in  the  blood  ;  it  is,  however, 
subject  to  some  variation  as  to  quantity.  In  hsemorrhage,  the  hsemato- 
Mne  diminishes  very  rapidly,  and  is  but  slowly  reproduced.  The  charac- 
ter of  hsematosine  seems  to  undergo  some  peculiar  change  in  malignant 
diseases,  such  as  melanosis,  and  where  the  blood  is  found  to  retain  its  flu- 
idity after  death  from  poison,  lightning,  &c. ;  the  haematosine  appears  to 
become  soluble  in  the  serum,  and  stains  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ves- 
sel which  contains  it. 

Fibrin. — This  constituent  stands  next  in  order  for  our  consideration, 
and  perhaps  may  be  considered  by  the  surgeon  as  a  more  important  in- 
gredient than  even  the  red  particles,  for  it  is  by  the  exudation  of  fibrin 
from  the  bloodvessels  that  ail  lesions  are  healed.  That  this  power  of 
restoration  of  a  wound  should  not  be  invariably  the  same,  may  readily 
be  conceived,  when  it  is  understood  that  the  proportional  quantity  of  this 
plastic  matter  depends  upon  the  general  constitutional  condition  of  the 
mdividual,  being  found  to  vary  both  in  quantity  and  quality  under  diffe- 
rent states  of  health :  it  is,  in  fact,  by  this  plasma  that  many  of  the 
'Structures  of  the  body  are  originally  formed  and  maintained  in  a  state 
fitting  them  for  the  performance  of  their  various  functions,  and  that, 
when  subject  to  injury,  they  are  repaired.  Just  as  the  red  particles  are 
the  constituents  of  the  J}lood  essential  to  the  functions  of  respiration  and 
animal  heat,  so  may  the  fibrin  be  considered  as  acting  the  important  office 
of  the  nutrition  of  the  body  ;  hence,  in  the  blood  of  new-born  children, 
while  those  parts  of  the  body  of  which  fibrin  constitutes  a  large  propor- 
tion are  yet  but  little  developed,  but  a  small  quantity  of  fibrin  is  found ; 
bat  in  youth  and  adolescence,  while  nutrition  in  every  part  of  the  body 
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is  being  carried  on  with  an  acSvity  greater  than  at  any  other  period  of 
life,  the  largest  quantity  of  this  constituent  is  developed,  and  at  this  pe- 
riod of  life  injuries  are  most  readily  repaired.  Self  coagulation  is  tiie 
peculiar  inherent  attribute  of  fibrin,  and  was  adduced  by  John  Hunter 
as  an  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  blood.  A  wound  recently  inflicted 
by  a  cutting  instrument  is  not,  however,  reunited  by  the  fibrin  of  the 
effused  blood,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  Hunter  did  consider 
such  to  be  the  fact,  as  implied  by  Tiis  term  of  adhesion  by  the  "  first  in- 
tention." The  following  seems  to  be  the  process  by  which  a  wound  is 
united  by  adhesion  :  the  blood  which  is  thrown  out  coagulates,  and  cov- 
ers the  truncated  tissues — probably  a  very  essential  provision  towards  re- 
paraiion ;  the  serum  and  red  particles  are  absorbed,  leaving  a  whitish 
clot  or  film — the  fibrin  ;  whilst,  as  a  result  of  the  supervening  inflamma- 
tion, a  tenacious  diffluent  secretion  is  thrown  out  by  the  surrounding  ca- 
pillaries, termed  plasma,  or  coagulable  lymph,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  iden- 
tical with  the  fibrin.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  plasma  of  effus- 
ed blood  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  become  organised,  and  repair 
an  injury  at  once.  In  the  Hunterian  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  there  are  some  preparations  of  the  fibrin  of  extravasated  blood 
having  become  organised.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  however,  that  all 
wounds  are  healed  by  this  process  of  adhesion  ;  for,  when  there  is  much 
loss  of  substance,  another  process  must  inevitably  be  performed. 

In  certain  diseases,  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  seems  to  undergo  some  pe- 
culiar change,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  :  in  a  hssmorrhagic  diathesis, 
for  instance,  it  is  scarcely  at  all  coagulable  ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
case  in  hsematemesis,  and  when  blood  passes  away  by  the  bowels.  The 
fibrin  of  the  blood  separates  the  more  readily,  in  proportion  as  the  ner- 
vous energy  is  diminished.  Thus,  when  an  animal  is  bled  to  death,  the 
later  portions  of  blood  withdrawn  coagulate  more  rapidly  than  those  taken 
at  first. 

Albumen  forms  a  very  principal  constituent  of  the  serum  :  it  does  not 
possess  the  power  of  self  coagulation  like  the  fibrin,  nor  when  coagulated 
does  it  present  the  same  fibrous  arrangements ;  but  is  very  similar  in 
chemical  composition.  It  is  believed  by  some,  that  the  albumen  of  the 
serum  is  held  in  solution  and  prevented  from  self  coagulation  by  the  sa- 
line matter  of  the  serum,  while  that  portion  termed  fibrin,  which  sponta- 
neously coagulates,  is  the  quantity  beyond  what  the  salts  can  retain  in 
solution  ;  it  separates,  therefore,  from  the  rest  of  the  blood  in  coagula- 
tion. Liebig  is  of  opinion  that  albumen  and  fibrin  are  readily  converted 
into  each  other — in  fact,  that  they  are  isomeric  ;  and  this  view  seems  to 
be  strengthened  by  the  sudden  changes  which  blood  undergoes  during  its 
evacuation,  as  weU  as  from  the  rapidity  of  the  formation  of  fibrin  under 
peculiar  constitutional  and  local  conditions.  Muller  denies  their  isomer- 
ism, and  attributes  an  atom  more  of  sulphur  to  the  albumen.  Whether 
convertible  into  each  other  or  not,  it  seems  that  the  albumen,  without  un- 
dergoing any  change,  constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of  many  struc- 
tures :  of  those,  perhaps,  which  are  less  highly  organised  than  such  as 
derive  their  nourishment  from  a  supply  of  fibrin. 

The  important  influence  of  the  albumen  in  the  animal  economy  is  suf- 
ficiently evinced  by  the  fact  that  its  removal  from  the  system,  as  in  albu- 
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minQria,  leads  to  sach  sjsmptoms  as  would  be  expected  to  accrue  from 
loss  of  an  equal  quantity  of  fibrin.  Surgeons  ought  therefore  carefully 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  urine  before  they  submit  their  patients  to 
surgical  operations  ;  for,  if  that  fluid  be  found  to  contain  much  albumen, 
but  little  hope  could  be  entertained  that  the  individual  would  sustain  the 
shock  of  the  operation,  or  at  any  rate  survive  the  ineffectual  attempts  at 
reparation.  Dr.  Bright  has  most  ably  brought  before  the  profession  the 
pathology  of  this  affection,  and  has  indeed  given  so  graphic  a  history  of 
the  appearance  of  patients  suffering  under  albuminuria,  that  one  can 
scarcely  overlook  the  pathognomonic  signs  of  the  disease. 

It  has  not  yet  been  shewn  that  albumen  is  capable  of  undergoing  any 
modification  by  disease,  whi(Sh  can  prevent  it  from  coagulating  under  the 
influence  of  heat.  Its  relative  quantity  in  the  blood  may  be  increased 
or  diminished ;  and  when  the  quantity  of  fibrin  is  abnormally  large,  that 
of  the  albumen  is  proportionally  lessened — a  circumstance  which  sup- 
ports the  idea  that  these  two  principles  may  be  mutually  convertible  into 
each  other. 

Salts  of  the  Blood. — I  here  show  you,  gentlemen,  the  saline  matters 
of  the  blood  procured  by  incineration,  for  I  think  it  is  better  that  the 
eye  as  well  as  the  ear  should  convey  to  you  a  knowledge  that  such  inor- 
ganic substances  are  present  in  this  fluid.  They  are  composed  of  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  and  sodium,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potash  and 
soda,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  and  iron.  It  is  believed  that  one 
of  the  principal  uses  of  these  salts  in  the  blood  is  to  maintain  the  fluid 
condition  of  the  fibrin  ;  for  it  has  been  observed  by  pathologists,  in  those 
diseases  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  serum  in  the  blood,  and  con- 
sequently of  these  saline  matters,  that  the  blood  has  been  extensively  co- 
agulated in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  ;  and  from  this  fact  arose  the 
proposed  plan  of  the  injection  of  saline  solutions  in  cases  of  cholera.  A 
very  small  quantity  of  saline  matter  mixed  with  freshly  drawn  blood  will 
prevent  its  coagulation  ;  from  which  experiment  it  may  be  inferred  that 
any  deviation  from  the  due  proportion  of  these  salts  must  alter  the  nat< 
ural  condition  of  the  blood. 

The  salts  of  the  blood  have  been  chiefly  examined,  in  pathological  re- 
lation to  that  fluid,  by  Dr.  Stevens.  He  found  the  normal  quantity  of 
these  constituents  much  reduced  in  tropical  fevers,  and  in  malignant 
cholera :  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  present,  in  some  cases,  in  unnatu- 
rally large  quantity ;  this  is  marked  by  their  superabundance  in  the 
urine,  and  by  great  excitement  in  the  circulation.  When  this  excess  of 
saline  matters  exists,  they  have  also  been  found,  after  death,  deposited  « 
in  an  aneurismal  sac. 

Oily  and  fatty  matters  may  be  obtained  from  blood  by  treating  freshly 
drawn  blood  with  boiling  alcohol  and  ether  :  the  alcoholic  solution  will 
yield  a  crystalline  fatty  deposit,  and  the  ethereal  solution  the  oily  matters. 
I  believe  but  little  is  known  of  the  use  of  this  constituent,  and  it  seems 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  blood  under  circumstances  of  its  excess  in  the  sys- 
tem, in  cases  of  obesity  ;  therefore  exercise  and  spare  dietetic  treatment 
would  be  indicated  by  its  presence. 

The  comparative  quantity  of  oil  seems  to  increase  in  some  diseases, 
and  to  give  to  the  serum  of  the  blood  the  milky  appearance  it  sometimes 
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presents.  Hewson  mentions  this,  in  a  case  of  amenorrhcea,  complicated 
with  dyspepsia  and  vicarious  discharges  of  blood  by  vomiting  and  stool . 
Dr.  Babington  also  mentions  it,  in  a  case  of  diabetes  ;  and  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  found  a  similar  condition  to  exist  in  the  fluid  of  a  hydrocele. 
Oily  serum  seems  to  be  always  deficient  in  albumen.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
question  whether,  under  some  circumstances,  fat  may  not  be  derived 
from  the  albumen,  in  conseqnence  of  decomposition  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance. 

Water  of  the  Blood.^^-The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  is 
kept  at  its  healthy  standard  by  the  dilution  of  the  four  last-described  in- 
gredients with  a  due  quantity  of  water  ;  and  so  accurately  is  this  balance 
required  to  be  maintained  for  the  preservation  of  health,  that  any  notable 
change  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  certain  to  be  attended  with 
some  abnormal  symptoms.  The  principal  remedial  means  to  be  employed 
to  restore  the  blood  to  its  natural  state,  are  through  the  medium  of  the 
organs  of  digestion  and  lungs,  with  due  attention  to  the  excretions,  at  the 
same  time  administering  such  remedies  as  may  be  indicated  by  an  excess 
or  deficiency,  either  of  certain  constituents  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  whole 
mass  of  this  fluid.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  hyperoemia,  in  which  the  red 
particles  of  the  blood  are  found  far  to  exceed  their  normal  proportions, 
and  which  is  accompanied  by  a  florid  complexion  and  increased  excitabil- 
ity, low  diet,  depletion,  mercury,  colchicum,  and  such  medicines  as  in- 
crease the  secretions  generally,  are  indicated  :  while  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  opposite  condition,  in  which  is  to  be  observed  the  pallid  complex- 
ion, general  debility,  and  retardation  of  all  the  natural  functions,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  circulation,  which  majr  be  hurried,  though  weak- 
ened, the  treatment  indicated  is  just  opposite  to  that  of  hyperoemia ;  and 
nourishing  diet,  gentle  exercise,  pure  air,  with  administration  of  steel, 
will  be  found  the  best  means  of  removing  this  anasmiated  co'ndition.  These 
states,  geptlemen,  are  quite  as  important  in  the  consideration  of  the  sur- 
geon as  of  the  physician  ;  for  under  such  derangements  a  patient  would 
be  altogether  unfitted  to  sustain  the  shock  of  any  surgical  operation,  or 
to  repair  any  local  injury  he  might  have  sustained,  unless  means  were 
judiciously  employed  to  improve  the  constitutional  powers.  It  is  the 
duty,  therefore,  of  every  surgeon,  before  he  submits  a  patient  to  an  oper- 
ation, closely  to  investigate  his  state  of  health  with  reference  to  his  pow- 
ers of  assimilation,  the  normal  action  of  his  heart  and  lungs,  and  the  gen- 
eral state  of  his  excretions ;  the  operator  will  otherwise  find,  when  his 
discovery  will  be  too  late,  that,  however  dexterously  the  operation  may 
have  been  performed,  the  art  and  science  of  surgery  are  too  very  differ- 
ent classes  of  study,  and  that  manipulation  will  avail  little,  if  his  sense, 
as  well  as  his  senses,  have  not  been  exercised. 

I  shall  say  a  few  words,  gentlemen,  on  the  condition  of  blood  termed 
its  huffy  coat,  sometimes  found  soon  after  it  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
body.  I  mention  it  principally  because  it  has  been  too  frequently  con- 
fiidered  that,  so  long  as  this  state  is  observed,  so  long  may  blood  be  ab- 
stracted, and  strict  antiphlogistic  means  adopted.  This  rule,  however, 
must  be  followed  with  caution,  for  it  may  be  frequently  observed  that  the 
first  portions  of  blood  drawn  do  not  present  this  phenomenon,  and  yet  it 
may  appear  upon  every  succeeding  quantity  abstracted.    John  Hunter 
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considered  that  it  indicated  inflammation,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
supposed  the  blood  had  a  dimmished  tendency  to  coagulate,  and  allowed, 
therefore,  the  red  particles  to  subside  through  the  liquor  sanguinis,  leaving 
the  buffy  coat  above  the  red  deposit.  Later  observations  tend  to  show, 
however,  that  retarded  coagulation  is  not  the  cause,  but  that  the  buffj 
coat  is  mainly  owing  to  an  increased  quantity  of  fibrin,  rendering  the 
liquor  sanguinis  more  viscid ;  whereby  the  attr|iction  and  cohesion  of  the 
red  particles  to  each  other  are  increased,  they  therefore  subside  with  an 
increased  velocity.  Anything  which  increases  the  viscinity  of  the  liquor 
sanguinis  thus  hastens  the  descent  of  these  particles ;  this  has  been  prov- 
ed, by  Mr.  Gulliver,  among  others  ;  he  ascertained  that,  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  mucilage  to  freshly  drawn  healthy  blood,  he  could  hasten  the 
subsidence  of  the  red  particles,  and  quickly  produce  the  buflfy  coat,  re- 
tarding, at  the  same  time,  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin.  Mr.  Gulliver 
found  that  the  abstraction  of  the  red  particles  from  the  liquor  sanguinis 
checked  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  fibrin.  He  also  found  that 
the  addition  of  the  red  particles  to  healthy  liquor  sanguinis  hastened 
the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  their  re- 
moval retarded  it.  It  may  be  considered,  perhaps,  as  a  further  argu- 
ment against  the  buffy  coat  being  an  inflammatory  indication,  that  blood 
abstracted  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  from  a  patient  sufiering  from  scurvy, 
was  found  to  form  a  very  strong  bufiy  coit. 
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Of  the  bloodvessels y  and  absorbents — Arteries — Capillaries — Veins- 
United  functions  of  these  vessels  assisted^  probably  by  the  nervous  sys- 
tem— Pathology  of  arteries  as  far  as  relates  to  physiology — Hyper- 
trophy— Hoemorrhagic  diathesis — Pathology  of  veins — Phlebitis — Pa- 
thology  of  the  capillaries — Pathology  of  the  absorbents — Inflammation 
— Pr  edisposing  causes'—Idiosyncrasy —  Temper  am  ent  —  Diathesis — 
Exciting  causes — Chemical  causes — Cold — Phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Having  treated  of  the  healthy  and  abnormal  conditions  «of  the  blood, 
as  connected  with  the  science  of  surgery,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  vessels  which  are  destined  to  circulate  the  blood  through  the  living 
body. 

The  arteries. — The  arterial  distribution  of  the  blood  is  performed,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  for  effecting  the  purposes  of  the  growth,  and 
peculiar  nourishment  of  each  individual  part  of  body  ;  and  as  the  nature 
of  the  blood  which  is  distributed  through  these  vessels  is  in  every  situa- 
tion the  same,  wMle  the  constituents  of  the  various  tissues  are  so  differ- 
ent, it  is  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  arteries  should  terminate  by 
some  peculiar  arrangement,  possessing  the  vital  power  of  appropriating 
those  constituents  only  of  the  blood  suited  to  each  tissue  ;  and  such  an 
apparatus  is  found  in  the  capillary  system.    It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
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any  abnormal  change  in  the  arteries,  interfering  with  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  them,  must  also  interfere  with  the  appropriating  power 
of  the  capillaries  and  normal  condition  of  the  tissues. 

The  Capillaries, — In  a  physiological  point  of  view  the  capillary  is  by 
far  the  most  important  part  of  tho  circulatory  system,  being  in  fact  the 
seat  of  all  the  principal  functions,  as  well  of  the  phenomena  of  healthy 
and  diseased  action.  The  capillaries  are  so  delicate  and  transparent  that 
they  can  only  be  demonstrated  with  the  assistance  of  a  microscope,  firom 
the  blood  they  contain,  which  may  be  observed  to  flow  from  the  arterial 
extremities  in  every  direction,  though  ultimately  to  terminate  in  the  com- 
mencing veins.  The  capillary  vessels  are  thus  placed  between  the  ter- 
minations of  the  arteries  and  the  commencement  of  the  veins,  constitut- 
ing an  intermediate  delicate  net-work.  Through  their  parietes  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  exude.  As  these  vessels  are  invariably  accompa- 
nied by  absorbents  and  nerves,  yet  it  is  to  be  ascertained  to  what  propo^ 
tionable  extent  the  nervous  system  influences  the  proper  appropriation  of 
the  blood.  As  the  whole  quantity  of  the  blood  which  is  conveyed  by  the 
arteries  to  the  capillaries  is  not  consumed,  but  changed  only,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  another  set  of  vessels  is  required  to  convey  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  blood  back  again  to  the  heart,  and  these  vessels 
constitute  the  venous  system. 

The  veins  are  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  refluent 
blood  which  has  been  distributed  throughout  the  body  for  the  various  pur- 
poses of  life,  but  also  to  receive  the  product  of  absorption  which  is  poured 
into  them  just  before  their  large  terminating  trunks  enter  the  right 
auricle.  The  contents  of  these  absorbent  vessels,  which  are  received  by 
the  veins  in  their  course  towards  the  heart,  are  of  a  compound  nature ; 
one  portion  being  nutrient  and  fitted  to  be  converted  into  blood,  while 
the  other  portion  is  effete  matter,  detrimentary  to  the  blood,  and  requu> 
ing,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  influence  of  respiration 
before  it  can  again  be  sent  to  the  arterial  system. 

Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  arteries,  veins,  and  absorbents,  to- 
gether probably  with  the  brain  and  nerves,  are  all  subservient  to  the 
functions  of  the  capillary  system,  to  which  the  phenomena  of  health  and 
liisease,  and  the  action  of  therapeutical  agents  are  chiefly  referable. 
These  remarks  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  more  suited  to  lectures  on 
physiology  than  surgery,  but  I  would  ask  how  are  we  to  understand  the 
diseased  actions  of  these  systems,  if  we  do  not  comprehend  their  normal 
conditions,  which  are  best  indicated  by  the  natural  performance  of  their 
several  functions. 

We  will  now  consider,  therefore,  some  of  the  diseases  of  the  blood- 
vessels which  interfere  with  the  performance  of  these  important  functions, 
and  tend  to  a  diseased  state,  either  in  themselves  or  in  the  blood  which 
they  contain,  the  capillaries  which  they  supply  with  blood,  or  the  tissues 
which  should  be  duly  nourished. 

PATHOLOGY  OF  ARTERIES. 

I  shall  now  onl^  speak  of  the  changes  of  these  vessels  which  tend  to 
interfere  with  their  power  of  supplying  the  capillary  vessels  with  nutrient 
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blood,  and  postpone  the  sargical  part  of  the  subject,  as  distinguished  from 
the  physiological  pathology,  to  a  future  consideratdon. 

The  heal&y  condition  of  the  arteries  is  maintained  by  a  capillary  sys- 
tem of  their  own,  the.  ^^  vasa  arteriarum,"  as  it  is  termed  ;  and  on  the 
integrity  of  these  vessels  the  healthy  condition  of  the  arteries  depends, 
while  any  alteration  in  the  distributing  power  tends  to  a  morbid  change 
in  their  coats,  altering  their  physical  and  vital  conditions.*  Each  coat  of 
an  artery  has  its  especial  nutrition,  which  appears  to  be  necessary  in  con- 
sequence of  their  differing  so  widely  as  to  physical  condition  and  func- 
tion ;  each  coat  has  therefore  its  particular  and  independent  system  of 
capillaries,  and  each  is  subject  to  lesions  peculiar  to  itself.. 

Hypertrophy  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  changes  to  which  the  arteries 
are  liable :  but  this  is  not  always  to  be  considered  a  diseased  state,  as  it 
is  found  to  be  inseparable  from  that  natural  excitement  induced  by  the 
necessity  of  a  sudden  growth  or  continued  action  of  any  part  of  the  body ; 
hence  it  is  found  in  certain  vessels  of  the  human  subject  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  during  the  development  of  the  organs  of  generation,  also  dur- 
ing ntero-gestation,  and  in  the  muscles  of  a  limb  which  is  submitted  to 
any  continued  peculiar  exertion,  as  may  be  obsei^ved  by  the  increased  size 
of  a  blacksmith's  arm ;  but  the  same  condition  may  result  from  aii  over 
action  of  the  heart,  from  augmented  power  of  assimilation,  leading  to  hy- 
persenua ;  or  from,  what  we  as  surgeons  have  more  to  do  with,  local  in- 
jury. The  hypertrophy  resulting  from  external  violence  is,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  a  very  similar  condition  to  that  of  vessels  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  growth  of  a  part ;  the  former,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  a 
reparative,  and  the  latter  as  a  formative  action,  but  either  of  them  may 
lean  to  a  diseased  condition  ;  if  the  distention  of  the  vessels  be  beyond 
what  their  natural  tonicity  can  support,  they  become  dilated,  and  an  al- 
tered condition,  both  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  blood  contained  within 
them,  is  established,  leading  to  the  necessity  of  medical  treatment  for 
their  relief. 

To  demonstrate  that  hypertrophy  of  arteries  is  not  always  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  malady,  I  have,  gentlemen,  only  to  draw  your  attention  to 
this  preparation,  in  which  the  external  iliac  artery  has  been  tied,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  limb  has  been  carried  on,  as  you  may  observe,  by  these 
hypertrophied  collateral  branches,  which  would  have  been  quite  unfitted 
for  the  oflSce  they  performed  but  for  their  enlargement. 

Hsemorrhagic  diathesis  is  by  some  pathojogbts  considered  to  depend 
upon  a  diseased  state  of  the  arteries  ;  bat  although  it  is  true  that  these 
vessels  seem  to  be  both  physically  and  vitally  affected,  as  may  be  observed 
by  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  their  tunics,  and  from  their  indis- 
position to  contract,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  this  is  not  really  an 
effect,  instead  of  a  first  cause,  induced  by  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
rasa  vasorum.  I  have  known  persons  the  subjects  of  this  disease  (which, 
by  the  by,  is  freqnentiy  hereditary,)  bleed  nearly  to  death  from  the 
drawing  of  a  tooth  or  some  slight  incised  wound.  It  is,  therefore,  incum* 
bent  on  a  surgeon,  whenever  he  experiences  any  difficulty  in  restraining 
bleeding,  especially  if  it  occur  from  a  slight  cause,  to  investigate  the 
constitutional  condition  of  his  patient,  and  to  correct  the  diathesis,  if  it  be 
present 
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The  coats  of  arteries  are  liable  to  many  kinds  of  degeneraticm  ;  but 
as  they  so  frequently  lead  to  aneurism,  I  shall  leave  the  description  of 
these  morbid  changes  until  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  that  disease. 

Pathology  of  Veins, — ^The  coats  of  veins  are  nourished  by  a  pecuUar 
capillary  system  similar  to  the  vasa  arteriarum.  Veins  may,  like  arte- 
ries, become  hypertrophied  actively  from  the  influence  of  the  dilatation 
of  the  arteries  under  the  stimulus  of  formative  excitement,  or  passively 
from  an  impeded  circulation  of  the  blood  through  them,  constituting  variz. 

In  these  pathological  relations  the  veins  closely  resemble  the  arteries: 
but  it  is  important  to  remark  that  they  are  not  subject  to  any  morbid 
condition  precisely  answering  to  aneurism  ;  this  arises  from  the  diflference 
between  the  physical  characters  of  the  coats  of  an  artery  and  those  of  a 
vein :  the  arterial  coats  yield  gradually  to  the  internal  pressure  from  the 
blood,  the  coats  of  a  vein  yield  at  once.  There  are  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions which  are  much  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  veins  than  in  the 
arteries ;  for  instance,  the  blood  is  much  oftener  found  coagulated  and 
organized  in  veins  than  in  arteries ;  pus  is  also  most  commonly  seen  in 
the  veins,  and  indeed  the  veins  appear  to  be  more  liable  to  infiammatfon 
than  the  arteries.  How  much  more  frequently  have  we  occasion  to  em- 
ploy the  term  phlebitis  than  arteritis ! 

Inflammation  in  a  vein  is  generally  attended  with  local  pain  and  con* 
stitutional  disturbance ;  the  vein  soon  becomes  as  firm  as  if  it  contained 
solid  matter,  and  more  or  less  oedema  of  the  limb  follows.  The  hard- 
ness of  the  vein  results  from  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  within  it, 
and  the  thickening  of  its  internal  coat.  The  same,  or  at  any  rate  a  very 
similar,  phenomenon  attends  the  inflammation  of  the  internal  coat  of  an 
artery.  This  condition  having  been  frequently  observed  to  produce  a 
spontaneous  obliteration  of  veins,  surgeons  have  been  induced  to  apply 
caustic,  ligature,  pressure,  and  other  artificial  means,  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  varicose  veins ;  but  as  idiopathic  tendency,  as  well  as  local  injury, 
so  frequently  leads  to  the  formation  and  absorption  of  pus,  and  to  insep- 
erable  violent  constitutional  irritation,  I  would  recommend  you,  gentle- 
mex))  to  hesitate  before  you  perform  any  operation  on  a  varicose  vein  likely 
to  produce  acute  inflammation  in  the  vessel.  The  safest  of  the  artificial 
means  employed  I  consider  to  be  the  application  of  caustic ;  but  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient  should  be  well  considered  before  even  this  is 
adopted. 

The  veins  are  less  liable  \p  be  affected  with  eaithy  concretions  than 
the  arteries,  but  they  are  not  unfrequently  found  to  contain  malignant 
growths,  possibly  conveyed  there  by  absorption. 

Pathology  of  the  Capillaries  — Placed,  as  these  vessels  are,  interme- 
diately, and  at  the  same  time  continuously,  both  with  the  arteries  and 
veins,  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that  no  alteration  can  take  place  in  the 
natural  flow  of  the  blood  through  either  the  arteries  or  veins  which  will 
jiot  interfere  with  the  circulation  through  the  capillaries ;  and  as  in  health 
they  regulate  the  quantity  of  blood  and  nutrition  distributed  to  every 
structure,  any  deviation  from  theur  normal  state  must  be  attended  with 
most  deleterious  effects.  If,  for  instance,  there  be  increased  flow  of 
blood  in  the  arteries,  or  a  retardation  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
tiirough  the  veins,  the  capillaries  must  necessarily  be  distended  with 
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blood,  and  a  state  of  hypertrophy  and  hypenemia  be  the  result.  For  a 
time,  the  vessels  may  be  capable  of  sustaining  this  condition  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  serious  morbid  changes,  particularly  if  the  tissues 
which  they  are  destined  to  supply  be  ready  to  receive  the  superabundant 
blood,  and  no  other  derangement  may  be  produced  than  a  little  over- 
growth of  parts  ;  but  if  the  exciting  cause  of  this  state  of  hypertrophy 
be  not  subdued,  whether  the  fault  depends  upon  the  arteries,  veins,  or 
capillaries  themselves,  these  latter  vessels  will  soon  lose  their  tonicjty  ; 
they  will  be  congested  and  dilated,  the  blood  itself  impeded  in  its  course, 
and  effusions  of  other  than  the  appropriate  constituents  will  be  thrown 
out,  and  the  part  may  then  be  said  to  be  inflamed.  Serum  is  the  con- 
stituent usually  exuding  through  the  coats  of  the  capillaries  under  this 
condition,  which  very  generally  results  from  venous  congestion,  as  is 
seen  in  oedema  of  the  face,  from  pressure  on  the  large  veins  of  the  neck  : 
of  the  upper  extremity,  from  pressure  on  the  axillary  vein  in  diseases  of 
the  axillary  glands  ;  and  in  ascites,  from  obliteration  of  the  inferior  cava. 
The  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  or  fibrin,  which  frequently  takes  place 
from  hypertrophied  capillaries,  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  a  state  simi- 
lar to  that  which  occurs  in  the  blood  during  its  slow  coagulation  out  of 
the  body,  namely  to  a  subsidence  of  the  red  particles,  which  Mr.  Gulli- 
ver has  proved  retards  the  coagulation  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  per- 
haps fits  it  for  escape  through  the  tunics  of  the  vessels.  If,  however, 
the  inflamed  state  of  the  capillaries  be  protracted  beyond  the  period  de* 
scribed,  instead  of  either  serum  or  lymph  being  effused,  j3M«  escapes,  the 
solid  particles  of  which  resemble  in  some  measure  blood  globules  in  form, 
but  are  nearly  twice  the  size,  and  are  supposed  to  be  exudation  globules 
converted  into  pus  by  some  peculiar  vital  action. 

Pathology  of  the  absorhents. — Changes  in  the  absorbents,  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  described  as  taking  place  in  the  arteries,  veins, 
and  capillaries,  have  not  been  observed,  although  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  they  are  as  prone  to  disease  as  the  rest  of  the  circulating  sys- 
tem. The  absorbent  vessels  seem  to  be  more  particularly  affected  in 
cases  in  which  poisons  are  introduced  into  the  system ;  for  we  find,  after 
wounds  received  in  dissection,  inoculation  of  syplulitic  virus,  and  after 
the  bices  of  poisonous  animals,  that  the  absorbents  are  first  affected,  and 
the  blood  and  tissues  subsequently, — a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  impor- 
tant part  the  absorbents  play  in  the  animal  economy. 

Lesions  of  tbo  parietes  of  the  lymphatics  are  very  rare.  Andral 
states  that  out  of  600  examinations,  >he  only  three  times  found  the  tho- 
racic duct  reddened  and  injected,  and  in  one  case  pus  was  in  its  walls. 
Depositions  in  the  thoracic  duct  occur  sometimes  concomitantly  with  ma- 
lignant cUsease  of  the  uterus.  Thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  thoracic 
duct  may  lead  to  its  obliteration,  in  which  case  collateral  branches  will 
be  thrown  out,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  lymph  from  below  to 
above  the  obstruction.  The  lymphatic  branches  present  more  morbid 
alterations  than  the  ducts :  this  has  been  observed  in  ulceration  of  the 
bowels,  when  the  lymphatics  have  been  seen  forming  enlargements  at 
their  valves ;  these  little  agglomerations  of  matter  were  so  numerous  as 
to  appear  like  tubercular  grains  scattered  beneath  the  peritonaeal  coating 
of  the  intestines.     A  morbid  change  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  lymph 
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itself.  Experiment  has  shown  that  long  fasting  will  produce  an  etfect  of 
this  kind,  the  lymph  of  the  thoracic  duct  becoming  sanguineous  in  cha- 
racter. In  certain  diseases  the  Ijmph  seems  to  become  mixed  with  some 
peculiar  foreign  matter,  as  in  jaundice,  &c.  When  the  thoracic  duct  is 
obstructed,  either  from  pressure  or  disease,  the  transmission  of  the  fluid 
may  be  carried  on  by  the  greater  deyelopment  of  other  ducts  ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  a  kind  of  collateral  circulation,  as  in  the  case  of  obstructed  arte^ 
ries  and  veins.  When  this  occurs,  the  fresh  branch  issues  beloW'  the  ob- 
struction and  re-eiiters  above.  The  lymphatic  system  is  particularly  ac- 
tive in  infancy,  and  is  consequently  more  liable  to  disease  at  that  period 
of  life  ;  the  disorders  of  this  system  relate  to  the  functions  of  circulation, 
nutrition,  and  secretion.  Calcareous  deposits  may  occur  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  as  in  other  tissues  ;  and  indeed  such  depositions  are  not  unc<nn- 
mon  iu  old  age,  and  have  been  found  concomitant  with  ulceration  of  bone 
at  jearlier  periods  of  life.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  very  subject  to  be- 
come diseased  in  individuals  of  strumous  constitutions,  and  may  then 
produce  considerable  interference  with  the  functions  of  an  organ,  by  me- 
chanical pressure. 

If,  from  any  local  cause,  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  rendered  incapli- 
ble  of  receiving  the  normal  products  of  the  healthy  blood  distributed  to 
them  by  healthy  bloodvessels,  a  reaction  must  necessarily  take  place,  and 
an  altered  condition  of  both  blood  and  bloodvessels  be  the  consequence ; 
so  that  the  nutrition  of  the  body  must  evidently  depend  as  much  upon 
the  healthy  recipient  power  of  the  tissues  as  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
blood  and  bloodvessels  themselves. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Having  given  an  outline  of  the  healthy  and  morbid  conditions  of  the 
blood,  and  the  vessels  which  circidate  it,  we  are  now  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  subject  of  inflammation,  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  surgeon,  being  continually  the  object  of  his  treatment,  either  frOm  its 
loc^l  or  constitutional  effects.  Every  structure  in  the  body  furnished 
with  bbodvessels  is  liable  to  inflammation,  but  its  effects  are  modified  by 
the  peculiarity  of  the  physical  arrangements  and  degree  of  organizatiou 
of  each  tissue,  for  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  ^^  surface  action^'  as 
much  modifies  elimination  from  the  capillaries,  as  the  peculiar  vitality  of 
each  part  affected  with  inflammation. 

So  universal  is  inflammation,  that  every  disease,  it  may  be  said,  either 
,  begins,  ends,  or  in  some  period  of  its  progress  is  accompanied,  by  it. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  oflen  becomes  the  duty  of  a  surgeon  to  modify  or 
alleviate  inflammation  by  local  or  constitutional  remedies  ;  and  jet,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  more  or  less  essential  to  every  restorative  process. 
Were  it  not  for  inflammation  at  the  verv  commencement  of  our  infismt 
existence,  we  should  only  breathe  to  breathe  our  last,  in  consequence  of 
the  hsemorrhage  resulting  from  the  mechanical  separation  of  the  infiEmt 
from  the  mother.  Of  such  importance  are  its  salutary  influences  to  the 
surgeon,  that  he  needs  it  to  secure  the  desired  results  of  the  slightest 
operation  ;  without  it  no  wound  could  heal,  no  fractured  bone  unite  ;  by 
it  abscesses  are  limited  in  their  extent,  foreign  bodies  surrounded  and 
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prevented  from  injuring  the  parts  in  which  they  ar^  imbedded  ;  and  in 
olceration  of  the  bowels,  it  performs  the  important  office  of  closing  the 
orifice  in  the  intestine,  and  preventing  the  extravasation  of  effusions 
which  would  speedily  cause  death.  But  inflammation  has  yet  a  further 
claim  upon  the  consideration  of  the  surgeon  ;  he  can  command  and  modi- 
fy it,  and  render  it  an  instrument  of  cure  ;  he  employs  it  in  all  plastic 
operations,  and  even  induces  it  for  the  cure  of  many  diseases. 

As  inflammation,  however,  may  arise  spontaneously,  and  become  for- 
midable from  its  effects,  or  may  be  produced  locally  from  some  external 
agent,  its  causes  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  the  study  of  the  pa- 
thologist, as  by  removing  the  cause  of  inflammation  may  sometimes  be  at 
once  cut  short.  This  task,  however,  is  frequently  most  difficult  to  ac- 
complish, and  more  especially  to  the  physician,  as  the  diseases  under  his 
care  are  generally  internally  seated,  and  the  symptoms  obscure  ;  while 
to  the  surgeon,  whose  attention  is  most  commonly  directed  to  external 
derangements,  the  diagnosis  is  comparatively  easy. 

The  circumstances  inducing  inflammatory  actions  are  divided  into  the 
Predisposing  and  Exciting,  A  very  frequent  predisposing  cause  is  Idi- 
osynerasy^  which,  gentlemen,  you  may  perhaps  consider  as  hardly  com- 
ing within  your  province  as  surgeons ;  but  you  will  hereafter  find  in  prac- 
tice that  it  so  frec[uently  interferes  with  the  treatment  of  disease,  that  in 
ignorance  of  its  influence  you  would  be  baffled  in  all  your  attempts  to 
relieve  your  patient.  I  have  known  persons,  for  instance,  who,  after 
eating  some  kinds  of  shell-fish,  and  even  certain  vegetables,  have  been 
attacked  with,  violent  inflammation  of  the  skin,  attended  with  great  itch- 
ing, and  considerable  constitutional  irritation,  consequent  on  an  attack  of 
urticaria,  which,  when  appreciated,  may  be  easily  cured  by  a  judicious 
change  of  diet  and  a  little  purgative  medicine.  I  may  now  caution  you 
against  thinking  lightly  of  the  assertion  of  patients,  that  they  cannot 
take  some  kinds  of  medicine  in  consequence  of  its  producing  particular 
effects  not  intended  by  the  prescriber.  This  is,  in  fact,  idiosyncrasy,  and 
I  have  known  it  happen  that  two  grains  of  calomel  administered  as  a 
purgative  have  produced  violent,  salivation  :  opium  also,  instead  of  pro- 
coring  rest,  will  at  times  in  some  persons  produce  delirium. 

Temperament  has  a  great  influence  both  on  the  action  and  effects  of 
inflammation,  modifying  its  symptoms,  and  determining  the  treatment  to 
be  employed.  Persons  of  a  sanguineous  temperstment,  for  instance,  are 
more  liable  to  acute  inflammation  than  those  of  a  phlegmatic  constitu- 
tion, as  would  naturally  be  presupposed  from  their  greater  excitability, 
but  yet  experience  teaches  us  that  these  persons  cannot  bear  the  loss  of 
blood  to  any  great  extent,  for  as  you  diminish  their  powers  you  increase 
their  irritability.  Narcotics,  with  sudorifics,  are  therefore  generally  in- 
dicated in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  in  such  constitutions. 

Diathesis  is  another  predisposing  cause  of  inflammation.  Under  its 
influence  a  specific  inflammation,  as  gout,  or  rheumalism,  is  often  produc- 
ed in  one  person  fix)m  exposure  to  an  exciting  cause,  which,  in  another, 
would  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  a  common  character. 
But,  of  all  the  various  diatheses,  there  is  none  which  claims  a  greater 
share  of  a  surgeon's  attention  than  the  strumous  or  scrofulous,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  great  prevalence  ux  this  country^  but  also  from  the  con- 
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stitufcional  powers  beiDg  so  changed,  that  extensi^re  and  protracted  local 
inflammation  may  take  place  without  any  other  sign  of  its  existence  than 
swelling,  unattended  either  with  heat,  pain,  or  redness,  symptoms  of  snch 
general  occurrence  in  common  inflammation.    You  might  thus,  gentle, 
men,  mistake   the  true  nature  of  the  case  under  your  treatment,  unless 
fully  conversant  with  this  peculiarity  of  the  diathesis  in  question.     The 
mode  of  living  and  habits  of  your  patient  are  also  important  points  to  be 
attended  to,  as  they  exert  a  very  marked  influence  on  the  predisposition 
to  iDflammation,  and  modify  its  character  when  it  does  occur.     You  wiU 
have  plenty  of  opportunities  of  observing  this  fact  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospital,  and  will  find  how  much  the  treatment  of  the  patient  has  to  be 
modified  by  the  facts  elicited  from  an  inquiry  into  the  previous  mode  of 
life.     Persons,  for  instance,  who  have   been  exposed  to  bad  food  and 
clothing,  but  who  at  the  same  time  have  been  habituated  te  the  constant 
stimulus  of  porter  and  ardent  spirits,  must  be  treated  in  a  very  different 
manner  under  inflammation  from  those  who  are  just  from  the  country, 
and  who  have  lived  regularly,  and  been  accustomed  to  pure  air.    The 
former  will  not  bear  lowering  ;  if  you  attempt  to  lower  them  you  bring 
on  irritative  fever :  indeed,  they  generally  require  porter  or  wine  with 
opium,  to  diminish  their  peculiar  excitability.     The  latter  must  be  treat- 
ed upon  a  strict  antiphlogistic  plan.     You  must  observe,  therefore,  that 
there  can  be  no  general  rule  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  any  disease, 
whatever  may  be  the  name  you  give  it :  you  must  regulate  the  treat- 
ment to  be  employed  for  its  cure,  by  examining  closely  the  constitution 
of  your  patient,  making  allowance  for  peculiarity  of  idiosyncrasy,  ascer- 
taining the  temperament,  studying  the  diathesis,  and  inquiring  into  his 
habits. 

Thus  informed,  you  have  only  to  make  choice  of  the  remedies  to  be 
employed,  which  is  not,  you  will  find,  so  difficult  a  part  of  your  study 
as  you  are  now  most  likely  disposed  to  believe.  The  simplest  means 
to  restore  secretions,  and  allay  irritation,  will  be  generally  found  suffi* 
<;ient  for  the  desired  object,  in  surgical  cases. 

Not  only  intemperate  living,  but  any  cause  which  tends  to  impair  the 
healiby  balance  and  tone  of  the  vascular  system,  must  necessarily  act 
as  A  predisposing  cause  of  inflammation. 

The  exciting  causes  of  inflammation  may  be  divided  into  those  which 
act  locally  or  primarily,  and  those  which  act  constitutionally  or  seconda- 
rily. Under  the  local  or  direct  causes  may  be  considered  the  various 
classes  of  irritants  which  produce  their  e&'ects  mechanically^  as  violent 
blows,  wounds,  or  the  intrusion  of  foreign  bodies.  Such  causes  may, 
however,  sometimes  produce  their  effects  indirectly ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  absorbents  and  distant  glands  become  inflamed.  Punctured 
and  poisoned  wounds  principally  lead  to  these  distant  and  indirect  effects. 
A  good  illustration  of  the  effects  of  a  mechanical  cause,  is  the  accidental 
introduction  of  a  grain  of  sand  into  the  eye :  violent  inflammation  imme- 
diately comes  on,  with  a  profuse  secretion  of  tears,  after  which,  if  they 
be  not  successful  in  wasSung  out  the  irritating  cause,  the  inflammation 
increases,  attended  with  great  heat,  swelling,  and  pain^ — symptoms  whidi 
arc  only  to  be  relieved  by  the  abstraction  of  the  foreign  body.  This  is 
no  sooner  effected  than  all  the  qrmptoms  are  relieved  and  quickly  remov- 
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ed«  There  can  be  no  better  instance  given  than  the  one  which  I  have 
just  described,  of  the  necessity  of  applying  the  remedy  for  the  remoyal 
of  the  cause,  rather  than  prescribing  for  symptoms  which  cannot  be  re- 
lieved  while  the  exciting  cause  remains. 

Chemical  causes  produce  also  violent  local  inflammation.  Acids,  es- 
charotics,  and  perhaps  I  might  add,  burns  and  scalds,  induce  high  in- 
flammatory action,  to  a  degree  depending  upon  the  strength  and  continu- 
ance of  their  application.  These  effects  i^re  attributed  to  chemical  ac- 
tion, but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  the  effects  pro- 
duced depend  wholly  on  chemical  action. 

In  illustration  of  tho  secondary  or  constitutional  effects  produced  by  a 
local  cause,  I  may  allude  to  the  effects  resulting*  from  the  introduction 
of  poison  into  the  system  from  the  bite  of  a  snake,  sting  of  a  hornet, 
wasp,  &c. ;  but  whether  the  constitutional  derangement  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  deterioration  of  the  blood,  or  to  the  impression  made  upon  the 
nervous  system,  is  still  a  question  sub  judice.  I  confess,  I  believe  it  is 
through  the  blood,  and  not  the  nerves,  that  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
poison  is  primarily  communicated  to  the  affected  animal.  Small-pox, 
glanders,  and  syphilis,  may  also  be  considered  as  falling  under  the  cate- 
gory of  exciting  causes  which  act  generally  or  constitutionally  on  the 
system. 

Cold  J  or  rather  I  should  say,  the  reaction  following  the  sudden  ab- 
straction of  heat,  leads  frequently  to  violent  inflammation,  sometimes 
producing  mortification ;  such  cases  require  great  care  in  the  application 
of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  restoration  of  the  *^  frost-bitten" 
part ;  it  should  be  rubbed  with  snow,  and  the  patient  kept  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, as  the  sudden  exposure  to  heat  is  almost  certain  to  induce 
sphacelus,  by  producing  too  rapid  and  violent  a  reaction. 
.  It  is  useless  to  dwell  longer  on  the  causes  of  inflammation  ;  anything 
which  interferes  with  tiie  natural  functions  of  a  part  will  be  certain  to 
induce  more  or  Jess  of  an  inflammatory  action,  either  as  constituting  dis- 
ease or  salutarily  restoring  the  disturbed  equilibrium. 
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LECTURE    III. 

Phenomena  of  inflammation — Signs  of  inflammation  separately  consid- 
ered— Pain^  its  importance  and  action  during  surgical  operations — 
Circumstances  modifying  its  character  and  degree — Seat,  real — im- 
aginary— Treatment — Redness y  theories  of  its  cause — Differences  of  ; 
important  in  treatment — Swelling — Different  hind  of  effusions — Va- 
rious terminations  to  inflammation* 

Phenomena^  of  inflammation. — ^From  the  causes  I  have  already  de- 
scribed arise  various  phenomena  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  inseparable 
from  inflammation.  Since  the  time  of  Celsus,  ^^  rubor,  calor  cum  tumore, 
et  dolore,"  have  been  considered  the  signs  of  inflammatory  action — ^in- 
deed, in^cating  inflammation ;  and  although  the  first  impression  may 
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stitutional  powers  being  so  changed,  that  extensi^re  and  protracted  local 
inflammation  may  take  place  without  any  other  sign  of  its  existence  than 
swelling,  unattended  either  with  heat,  pain,  or  redness,  symptoms  of  such 
general  occurrence  in  common  inflammation.     Tou  might  thus,  gentle- 
men, mistake   the  true  nature  of  the  case  under  your  treatment,  unless 
fully  conversant  with  this  peculiarity  of  the  diathesis  in  question.     The 
mode  of  living  and  habits  of  your  patient  are  also  important  points  to  be 
attended  to,  as  they  exert  a  very  marked  influence  on  the  predisposition 
to  inflammation,  and  modify  its  character  when  it  does  occur.     You  will 
have  plenty  of  opportunities  of  observing  this  fact  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospital,  and  will  find  how  much  the  treatment  of  the  patient  has  to  be 
modified  by  the  facts  elicited  from  an  inquiry  into  the  previous  mode  of 
life.     Persons,  for  instance,  who  have  been  exposed  to  bad  food  and 
clothing,  but  who  at  the  same  time  have  been  habituated  te  the  constant 
stimulus  of  porter  and  ardent  spirits,  must  be  treated  in  a  very  different 
manner  under  inflammation  from  those  who  are  just  from  the  country, 
and  who  have  lived  regularly,  and  been  accustomed  to  pure  air.    The 
former  will  not  bear  lowering ;  if  you  attempt  to  lower  them  you  bring 
on  irritative  fever :  indeed,  they  generally  require  porter  or  wine  with 
opium,  to  diminish  their  peculiar  excitability.     The  latter  must  be  treat- 
ed upon  a  strict  antiphlogistic  plan.     You  must  observe,  therefore,  that 
there  can  be  no  general  rule  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  any  disease, 
whatever  may  be  the  name  you  give  it :  you  must  regulate  the  treat- 
ment to  be  employed  for  its  cure,  by  examining  closely  the  constitution 
of  your  patient,  making  allowance  for  peculiarity  of  idiosyncrasy,  ascer- 
taining the  temperament,  studying  the  diathesis,  and  inquiring  into  his 
habits. 

Thus  informed,  you  have  only  to  make  choice  of  the  remedies  to  be 
employed,  which  U  not,  you  will  find,  so  difficult  a  part  of  your  study 
as  you  are  now  most  likely  disposed  to  believe.  The  simplest  means 
to  restore  secretions,  and  allay  irritation,  will  be  generally  found  suffi* 
<;ient  for  the  desired  object,  in  surgical  cases. 

Not  only  intemperate  living,  but  any  cause  which  tends  to  impair  the 
healthy  balance  and  tone  of  the  vascular  system,  must  necessarily  act 
as  A  predisposing  cause  of  inflammation. 

The  exciting  causes  of  inflammation  may  be  divided  mto  those  which 
act  locally  or  primarily,  and  those  which  act  constitutionally  or  seconda- 
rily. Under  the  local  or  direct  causes  may  be  considered  the  various 
classes  of  irritants  which  produce  their  e&'ects  mechanically^  as  violent 
blows,  wounds,  or  the  intrusion  of  foreign  bodies.  Such  causes  may, 
however,  sometimes  produce  their  effects  indirectiy ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  absorbents  and  distant  glands  become  inflamed.  Punctured 
and  poisoned  wounds  principally  lead  to  these  distant  and  indirect  effects. 
A  good  illustration  of  the  effects  of  a  mechanical  cause,  is  the  accidental 
introduction  of  a  grain  of  sand  into  the  eye :  violent  inflammation  imme- 
diately comes  on,  with  a  profuse  secretion  of  tears,  after  which,  if  they 
be  not  successful  in  washing  out  the  irritating  cause,  the  inflammation 
increases,  attended  with  great  heat,  swelling,  and  psdn^ — symptoms  whidi 
arc  only  to  be  relieved  by  the  abstraction  of  the  foreign  body.  This  is 
no  sooner  effected  than  all  the  qrmptoms  are  relieved  and  quickly  romov- 
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ed.  There  can  be  no  better  instance  given  than  the  one  which  I  have 
just  described,  of  the  necessity  of  applying  the  remedy  for  the  remoyal 
of  the  cause,  rather  than  prescribing  for  symptoms  which  cannot  be  re- 
lieved while  the  exciting  cause  remains. 

Chemical  causes  produce  also  violent  local  inflammation.  Acids,  es- 
charotics,  and  perhaps  I  might  add,  bums  and  scalds,  induce  high  in- 
flammatory action,  to  a  degree  depending  upon  the  strength  and  continu- 
ance of  their  application.  These  effects  i^re  attributed  to  chemical  ac- 
tion, but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  the  effects  pro- 
duced depend  wholly  on  chemical  action. 

In  illustration  of  the  secondary  or  constitutional  effects  produced  by  a 
local  cause,  I  may  allude  to  the  effects  resulting*  from  the  introduction 
of  poison  into  the  system  from  the  bite  of  a  snake,  sting  of  a  hornet, 
wasp,  &c. ;  but  whether  the  constitutional  derangement  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  deterioration  of  the  blood,  or  to  the  impression  made  upon  the 
nervous  system,  is  still  a  question  sui  judice.  I  confess,  I  believe  it  is 
through  the  blood,  and  not  the  nerves,  that  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
poison  is  primarily  communicated  to  the  affected  animal.  Small-pox, 
glanders,  and  syphilis,  may  also  be  considered  as  falling  under  the  cate- 
gory of  exciting  causes  which  act  generally  or  constitutionally  on  the 
system. 

Coldy  or  rather  I  should  say,  the  reaction  following  the  sudden  ab- 
straction of  heat,  leads  frequently  to  violent  inflammation,  sometimes 
producing  mortification ;  such  cases  require  great  care  in  the  application 
of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  restoration  of  the  *^  frost-bitten" 
part ;  it  should  be  rubbed  with  snow,  and  the  patient  kept  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, as  the  sudden  exposure  to  heat  is  almost  certain  to  induce 
sphacelus,  by  producing  too  rapid  and  violent  a  reaction. 
.  It  is  useless  to  dwell  longer  on  the  causes  of  inflammation  ;  anything 
which  interferes  with  the  natural  functions  of  a  part  will  be  certain  to 
induce  more  or  Jess  of  an  inflammatory  action,  either  as  constituting  dis- 
ease or  salutarily  restoring  the  disturbed  equilibrium. 


<  ^' 


LECTURE    III. 

Phenomena  of  inflammation — Signs  of  inflammation  separately  consid- 
ered— Painy  its  importance  and  action  during  surgical  operations — 
Circumstances  modifying  its  character  and  degree — Heat^  real — iwr 
aginary — Th'eatment — Redness ^  theories  of  its  came — Differences  of  ; 
important  in  treatment — Swelling — Different  kind  of  effusions — Vor 
rious  terminations  to  inflammxUion* 

Phenomena  of  inflammation. — ^From  the  causes  I  have  already  de- 
scribed arise  various  phenomena  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  inseparable 
from  inflammation.  Since  the  time  of  Celsus,  "  rubor,  calor  cum  tumore, 
et  dolore,"  have  been  considered  the  signs  of  inflammatory  action— in- 
deed, in^cating  inflammation ;  and  although  the  first  imprefldon  may 
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lead  you  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  just  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
the  two  terms  in  their  common  application,  I  think  I  can  explain  to  you 
that  there  is  an  important  one.  For  instance,  you  may  fiod  redness, 
heat,  swelling,  and  pain  produced  by  the  hypersemiated  state  of  vessels 
under  the  existing  influence  of  formative  action,  as  observed  by  John 
Hunter  during  the  annual  growth  of  the  stag's  horn,  and  other  similar 
conditions ;  but  during  this  process  the  effusions  from  the  hypertrophied 
capillaries  was  quite  natural,  though  abundant,  and  in  due  proportion  to 
the  wants  of  the  tissues  to  be  supplied,  unattended  with  any  severity  of 
symptoms  or  constitutional  disturbance.  But  upon  the  accession  of  in- 
flammation excited  by  any  morbid  change  in  the  bloodvessels  or  tissues, 
a  new  set  of  phenomena  arises.  First  may  be  observed  an  increased 
flow  of  blood  through  the  vessels  to  the  part  affected,  probably  depending 
in  some  measure  upon  an  active  systole  of  the  heart,  and  in  some  degree 
upon  the  tonic  state  of  tho  vessels  themselves.  The  capillaries  next  be- 
come distended,  partly  from  being  unequal  to  appropriate  the  quantity 
of  the  blood  sent  to  them,  and  partly  from  the  tissues  being  unfitted  to 
receive  the  superabundant  supply  of  nutriment,  redness,  and  heat,  result- 
ing from  this  condition.  Irregularity  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  capillaries  next  occurs ;  instead  of  flowing  steadily  onwards, 
the  blood  oscillates,  passing  on,  then  retrogradmg,  and  again  flowing ; 
but  in  a  short  time  separation  of  the  red  from  the  colourless  corpuscles 
takes  place  ;  the  larger  colourless  ones  adhere  to  the  inner  coat  of  the 
vessels,  while  the  red  particles  are  circulating  with  considerable  rapidity 
in  a  central  channel  formed  by  the  peripheral  adhesion  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles. The  blood  next  becomes  stagnant,  and  its  constituents  are  ef- 
fused into  the  surrounding  tissues  by  exosmosis  from  the  vessels,  and  dis- 
tention and  tumefaction  result.  The  effusions  which  take  place  may  be 
serum,  liquor  sanguinis,  some  red  particles  mixed  with  them,  or  even  pus  ; 
according  to  the  degree  of  inflammation,  the  peculiarity  of  the  constitu- 
tion affected,  and  of  the  tissues  inflamed. 

The  secondary  effects  produced  by  these  different  effusions  on  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  patient,  constitute  the  great  points  which  enable  the 
surgeon  to  regulate  his  treatment  for  their  relief;  for  as  there  are  pecu- 
liar symptoms  pathognomonic  of  each  effusion,  although  modified  by  par- 
ticular constitutional  conditions,  he  is  enabled  to  ascertain  whether  local 
or  general  means  are  to  be  employed;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  his 
patient  be  labouring  under  constitutional  or  irritative  fever.  This  sub- 
ject  will  be  more  fiJly  treated  when  speaking  of  irritation.  Wo  will  now 
consider  each  of  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  in  a  pathological  point 
of  view. 

Pain  is  ve/y  frequently  the  earliest  symptom  which  ushers  in  inflam- 
mation, and  even  first  directs  the  patient's  attention  to  the  seat  of  disease. 
I  was,  some  years  ago,  sent  for  to  a  lady  about  fifty-six  years  of  age,  who 
awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  lefl  foot,  afr 
tended  with  some  slight  degree  of  constitutional  irritation ;  I  was  sur- 

Erised  to  find,  upon  examination,  the  absence  of  redness,  swelling,  or 
eat,  although  there  was  complaint  of  pain,  of  a  general  diffused  char- 
acter, over  the  whole  foot ;  I  felt  convinced  it  was  not  gout,  although  to 
that  disease  the  patient  attributed  her  suffering.    In  a  few  hours^  absorb- 
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ent  inflammation  became  apparent  by  red  lines  ranning  up  to  the  groin ; 
the  foot  became  suffused  and  red,  the  posterior  and  anterior  tibial  arteries 
beat  with  unusual  force,  vesicles  arose,  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  foot  was 
in  a  state  of  sphacelus,  and  in  three  days  the  lady  died. 

I  mention  the  case  merely  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  pain  is  sometimes 
the  first  symptom  of  inflammation,  even  of  acute  gangrene.  I  formed  a 
correct  diagnods  from  the  character  of  the  pain,  as  it  was  dull,  throb- 
bing, continued,  and  diffused,  and  not  a  tearing  pain  at  one  circumscribed 
spot,  as  in  gout.  Thus  you  observe,  gentlemen,  that  pain  may  assist  in 
forming  a  diagnosis ;  for  it  is  very  various,  not  only  in  intensity  but  in 
character ;  it  may  be  acute  or  obtuse,  constant  or  intermittent.  These 
varieties,  of  course,  are  only  to  be  appreciated  by  the  surgeon,  from  the 
description  given  by  the  patient.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that 
we  cannot  always  rely  on  a  patient's  description ;  for  one,  adopting  an  ex- 
travagant style  of  expression,  will  describe  as  insufferable  agony  what  an- 
other, under  similar  circumstances,  would  only  speak  of  as  a  sensation  of 
uneasiness.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  persons  of  a  sanguineous 
temperament  are  doubtless  much  more  sensitive  t^an  those  of  a  phlegmatic 
constitution.  Every  one  must  have  been  struck  with  the  difference  of 
the  intensity  of  suffering  complained  of  by  patients  submitting  to  similar 
surgical  operations.  Still,  I  do  not  believe  that  thoso  who  suffer  the 
least  pass  through  the  restorfitive  prpcess  the  best,  or  recover  the  soonest. 
I  have  seen  persons  undergo  formidable  operations,  not  only  without  ex- 
pressing the  usual  suffering,  but  also  declaring  they  felt  but  little  pain 
during  its  performance ;  and  I  have  usually  found  that  such  constitutions 
were  slow  in  their  recovery.  I  remember  being  present  with  the  late 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  upon*the  occasion  of  his  removing  a  large  scirrhous 
breast  from  a  lady,  who,  during  the  operation,  evinced  the  most  perfect 
indifference  to  the  procedure,  and  upon  Sir  Astley's  extolling  her  for  her 
magnanimity,  she  replied,  '^  You  are  giving  me  praise  where  none  is  due; 
for  I  assure  you.  Sir  Astley,  the  operation  gave  me  no  pain  whatever, 
not  even  amounting  to  a  disagreeable  sensation  :"  but  nevertheless,  in  a 
week  she  was  dead.  Pain  is  as  essential,  depend  on  it,  to  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  human  frame,  as  its  absence  is  to  health.  Still,  however, 
when  pain  is  an  urgent  symptom  of  inflammation,  and  inordinate  in  de- 
gree, a  surgeon  defers  operating  under  •sucli  circumstances,  as  he  would 
under  aggravation  of  the  other  signs  of  intense  inflammatory  action,  and 
first  subdues  its  seventy  by  leeching,  fomentations,  opiates,  and  other 
antiphlogistic  means.  No  one,  for  instance,  would  think  of  injecting  a 
hydrocele  while  the  tunica  vaginalis  was  excessively  tender,  or  of  passing 
a  seton  through,  or  blistering,  a  highly  inflamed  bursa,  until  the  pain  and 
other  signs  of  inflammation  were  subdued.  There  may,  however,  be  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  of  delaying  operations  in  consequence  of  the  severity 
of  pain  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  case  of  a  tum6ur,  or  some  extraneous  body, 
pressing  on  a  nerve ;  under  such  circumstances,  the  cause  must  be  re- 
moved, or  the  symptom  will  continue.  The  difference  here  is,  that  the 
pain  is  depending,  not  on  inflammation,  but  on  mere  physical  irritation — 
a  distinction  most  important  to  appreciate. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion  amongst  physiologists,  whether  pain 
be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  inflammation ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
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nerves  are  primarily  or  secondarily  affected.  There  are  arguments  in 
favoar  of,  as  well  as  against,  both  of  these  positions :  those  adduced  in 
support  of  the  former  are,  the  early  presence  of  pain  on  the  infliction  of 
an  injury  ;  but,  inflammation  does  not  always  follow  pain  from  this  cause, 
nor,  when  it  results,  does  it  seem  to  be  severe  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  suffering,  therefore  this  opinion  can  hardly  be  tenable.  The  fact,  of 
direct  injury  to  a  nerve  being  sometimes  followed  by  inflammation,  is 
brought  forward  as  another  instance  of  the  nerve  being  primarily  affect- 
ed. A  case  is  on  record,  of  one  of  the  axillary  nerves  being  tied  instead 
of  the  subclavian  artery,  in  an  operation  for  aneurism,  and  the  patient 
died  from  abscess  in  the  brain.  This  case,  however,  only  proves  that 
the  nervous  system  may  be  first  affected,  but  not  that  it  invariably  is  a 
precursor  of  inflammation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  advanced  to  prove  that  the  nerves  are  not 
primarily  or  essentially  implicated  are,  that  cold  induces  inflammation 
without  pain,  and  the  strongest  fact  of  all,  that  paralysed  limbs  inflame, 
and  even  with  greater  facility  than  sound  limbs.  I  think,  however,  there 
may  be  some  fallacy  in  both  these  adduced  instances :  first,  that  cold 
may,  acting  as  a  sedative,  destroy  the  sensation  of  pain  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  in  paraplegia,  although  the  patient  may  have  lost  the  power  of  the 
nerves  of  motion  and  sensation,  he  is  still  subjected  to  the  vital  influence 
of  the  sympathetic  system.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  as  pain 
is  a  necessary  effect  of  lesion,  when  inflammation  follows  injury,  pain 
may  be  said  to  be  the  first  symptom ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very 
different  from  that  pain  which  arises  from  the  effusions  and  swellmg 
when  inflammation  is  established :  the  former  may  be  very  properly  re- 
lieved by  opiates ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  narcotics  are  to  be  avoided, 
as  they  have  a  tendency  to  check  secretion  and  increase  inflammatory 
action. 

The  kind  of  tissue  inflamed  modifies  the  character  and  degree  of  pain 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  a  very  important  aid  in  the  diagnosis  as  to 
the  particular  parts  inflamed.  The  severity  of  the  pain  seems  to  depend 
much  upon  the  inextensibility  of  the  structure  attacked  ;  for  as  the  pain 
of  inflammation  is  caused  by  the  swelling  of  the  part  from  effusion,  pres- 
sure on  nerves,  and  distention  of  bloodvessels,  it  must  necessarily  be  se- 
vere in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  with  which  the  structures  yield  to  tho 
effusions.  For  this  reason,  tho  pain  of  a  swelled  testicle,  and  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyeball,  is  so  intolerable,  while  fungoi'l  tumours  superfi- 
cially seated  increase  rapidly  to  great  size  with  little  or  no  pain  :  in- 
deed, the  absence  of  pain  proves  one  of  the  principal  diagnostic  marks 
of  this  disease. 

The  character  of  the  pain  differs  in  various  diseases :  for  instance, 
it  is  acute  and  darting  in  cancerous  diseases,  obtuse  and  throbbing  in 
abscesses,  and  scarcely  experienced  in  fungoid,  hydatid,  and  chronic  en- 
largements. 

Pain  in  diseases  of  the  bones  is  peculiar,  not  only  from  its  obtuse 
aching  character,  but  also  from  its  aggravation,  at  night,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  the  heat  of  the  bed ;  but  that  does  not  explain  how  it  happens, 
that  at  daylight  a  mitigation  of  pain  succeods,  as  if  it  put  on  a  kind  of 
intermittent  character.    In  diseases  of  articular  cartilage,  particularly 
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of  the  knee,  there  is  a  peculiarity  as  to  the  period  of  accession  of  pain, 
always  complained  of  by  those  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  joint, — 
namely,  a  starting,  agonising  pain  directly  they  fall  asleep.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  wholly  referable  to  the  circumstance  that  the  muscles  are  volun- 
taiily  exerted  in  keeping  the  joint  in  its  easiest  position  while  awake ; 
and  that,  immediately  this  position  ceases,  by  the  patient  falling  asleep, 
the  inflamed  surfaces  are  pressed  against  each  other,  and  the  starting 
pain  is  produced. 

There  are  many  structures  in  the  body  which  are  said  not  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  pain,  and  which  are  thought,  therefore,  not  to  be  supplied 
with  nerves :  thus,  for  instance,  healthy  bone,  cartilage,  tendon,  &c., 
when  exposed,  may  be  cut  and  torn  without  any  sensation  of  pain ;  but, 
when  inflamed,  they  become  extremely  sensitive, — sufiSciently  proving 
the  presence  of  nervous  filaments,  which,  although  not,  like  the  sentient 
nerves  of  the  skin,  capable  of  appreciating  all  external  physical  agents, 
are  yet  perfectly  competent  to  warn  each  structure  against  any  inordin- 
ate exercise  of  its  natural  function. 

'  Generally  speaking,  pressure  increases  the  sensation  of  pain  ;  but  this 
is  not  invariably  the  case,  for  in  some  instances  it  diminishes  it ;  and  this 
fact  forms  an  excellent  diagnostic  mark  between  peritonitis  and  colica : 
in  the  former,  the  slightest  pressure,  even  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes, 
is  intolerable ;  while  in  the  latter,  you  will  often  see  a  patient  leaning 
over  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  order  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  sufiering. 

Seat. — Under  inflammation,  the  heat  of  a  part  is  increased  beyond  the 
natural  standard,  but  not  above  the  normal  degree  of  temperature  of  the 
blood.  It  sometimes  happens,  in  local  inflammation,  that  the  patient  ex- 
presses a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  part  affected,  but  without  any  thermom- 
etrical  indication  of  a  rise  in  temperature,  probably  resulting  from  a 
morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  implicated  in  the  diseased  action. 
Bat  generally  there  is  a  rise  in  the  temperature  of  an  inflamed  part, 
referable  to  the  influx  of  blood,  and  according  to  Liebig,  the  consequent 
rapid  combustion  of  its  tissues.  The  heat  of  the  interior  of  the  body  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  surface, — the  one  being  within  a  degree  of  the  heat 
of  the  blood,  while  the  surface  is  several  degrees  cooler,  the  temperature 
decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  heart.  The  extremities 
are  invariably,  in  a  healthy  condition,  cooler  than  the  trunk.  John 
Hunter  found,  that  although  the  temperature  of  an  inflamed  part  is  raised 
beyond  its  natural  standard,  still  it  never  rises  beyond  the  normal  heat 
of  the  blood ;  and  therefore  that  the  heat  of  a  part,  which  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  heart  or  interior  of  the  body  is  naturally  but  a  degree  or 
two  below  that  standard,  is,  under  inflammation,  never  thermometrically 
increased  in  heat  to  the  same  extent  as  parts  which  are  more  distant  from 
the  heart's  action.  To  illustrate  this,  he  examined  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture resulting  from  the  application  of  a  blister  on  the  chest,  and  found 
the  thermometer  indicated  only  a  rise  of  about  two  degrees ;  while  a 
blister  on  the  extremities,  which  are  naturally  so  much  cooler,  produced 
a  rise  of  temperature  of  between  five  and  six  degrees.  John  Hunter 
also  found  the  temperature  of  an  inflamed  pleura,  vagina,  and  rectiun  of 
a  dog  to  be  but  little  raised ;  whereas,  the  tunica  vaginalis,  after  being 
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injected,  had  its  temperature  elevated  from  92^,  its  natural  standard,  to 
98j^  ;  a  rise  of  6}^,  but  still  not  above  the  normal  heat  of  the  blood. 

I  have  mentioned  that  patients  sometimes  complam  of  the  sensation 
of  heat  in  a  part  of  the  body,  without  any  thermometrical  proof  of  its 
existence..  At  first  thought,  this  seems  a  singular  phenomenon,  but  it  is 
perhaps  attributable  to  the  heat  evolved  by  the  changes  taking  place  in 
the  tissues  from  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  parts,  which  the 
nerves  appreciate,  although  the  rapid  evaporation  from  the  surface  pre- 
vents the  thermometrical  indication.  Again,  patients  will  sometimes  de- 
scribe a  sensation  of  cold,  and  this  may  be  real  or  imaginary  ;  real,  under 
circumstances  where  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  nutrition  of  a  part,  indi- 
cating the  necessity  of  means  to  be  employed  to  restore  the  circulation, 
such  as  the  application  of  soothing  fomentations,  and  the  administration 
of  gentle  stimulants,  with  nutricious  food.  But  the  sensation  of  cold  may 
also  indicate  a  tendency  to  rigor,  which  is  so  frequently  a  precursor  of 
the  formation  of  pus.  When,  from  local  inflammation,  there  is  a  great  el- 
evation of  temperature  in  the  part  affected,  cold,  produced  by  evaporating 
lotions,  is  usually  recommended,  and  frequently  its  application  is  most 
grateful  to  the  patient ;  but  sometimes,  and  without  any  apparent  cause, 
it  will  be  found  that  cold,  instead  of  alleviating,  increases  the  inflamma- 
tory action,  or  induces  a  tendency  to  rigor :  under  these  circumstances, 
fomentations  should  be  reconamended.  I  usually,  therefore,  apply  tepid 
lotions  to  inflamed  surfaces  at  a  temperature  of  about  96®,  so  that  there 
is  no  reaction  necessary  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  as  must  be  the  case 
when  the  application  is  either  below  or  above  the  standard  heat  of  the 
surface  affected. 

RednesB, — Redness  is  owing  to  distention  of  the  capillaries  and  small 
arteries  and  veins,  with  an  undue  accumulation  of  red  corpuscles,  which 
are  either  altogether  stagnant  or  move  but  slowly.  In  the  small  arteries 
leading  to  the  capillaries  in  which  the  red  corpuscles  are  stagnant,  the 
blood  oscillates  backwards  and  forwards  synchronously  with  the  action  of 
the  heart.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  a  part  is  not  necessarily  inflamed 
because  it  is  pretematurally  red :  it  may  be  merely  in  a  state  of  conges- 
tion— a  state  not  amounting  to  that  arrest  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  capillartes  which  constitutes  inflammation.  Examples  of  this 
state  of  congestion,  without  actual  inflammation,  may  be  seen  well  illus- 
trated in  the  flushed  cheek  of  infantile  remitting  fever,  complicated  with 
inflammation  of  the  ileum,  and  also  in  that  wonderful  phenomenon  of  blush- 
ing, where  the  redness  is  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  warmth,  some- 
times amounting  to  great  heat,  or  even  tingling.  It  has  been  considered 
that  the  increase  of  colour  may  depend  upon  the  admission  of  the  red 
particles  of  the  blood  into  vessels  which,  under  usual  circumstances,  only 
circulate  the  colourless  corpuscles ;  but  this  hypothesis  is  not  valid,  for 
as  the  red  corpuscles  are  smaller  than  the  colourless  ones,  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  be  such  vessels  in  any  structure  of  the  body  ;  the  increase  of 
colour  is,  in  fact,  attributable  only  to  the  admission  of  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  red  corpuscles,  which  before  were  so  few  that  their  colour  was 
not  appreciable  to  the  eye. 

There  is  much  variety  in  the  colour  of  the  redness  under  inflammation, 
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of  the  knee,  there  is  a  peenluffity  as  to  the  period  of  accession  of  pain, 
always  comj^ined  of  by  those  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  joint, — 
namely,  a  star^g,  agoiusiog  pain  directly  they  fall  asleep.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  wholly  reiSerable  to  the  drcomstance  Uiat  the  muscles  are  yolun- 
taiily  exerted  in  keepmg  the  joint  in  its  easiest  position  while  awake ; 
and  that,  immecUately  this  position  ceases,  by  the  patient  fedling  asleep, 
the  inflamed  snriaces  are  pressed  against  each  other,  and  the  starting 
pain  is  produced. 

There  are  many  structures  in  the  body  which  are  siud  not  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  pain,  and  which  are  thought,  therefore,  not  to  be  supplied 
with  nerves :  thus,  for  instance,  healthy  bone,  cartilage,  tendon,  &c., 
when  exposed,  may  be  cut  and  torn  without  any  sensation  of  pain ;  but, 
when  inflamed,  they  become  extremely  sensitive, — sufiSciently  proving 
the  presence  of  nervous  filaments,  which,  although  not,  like  the  sentient 
nerves  of  the  skm,  capable  of  appreciating  all  external  physical  agents, 
are  yet  perfectly  competent  to  warn  each  structure  against  any  inordin- 
ate exercise  of  its  na^iral  function. 

*  Generally  speaking,  pressure  increases  the  sensation  of  pain  ;  but  this 
is  not  invanably  the  case,  for  in  some  instances  it  diminishes  it ;  and  this 
fact  forms  an  excellent  diagnostic  mark  between  peritonitis  and  colica : 
in  the  former,  the  slightest  pressure,  even  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes, 
is  intolerable ;  while  in  the  latter,  you  will  often  see  a  patient  leaning 
over  the  back  of  a  ehair,  in  order  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  suffering. 

Seat. — ^Under  inflammation,  the  heat  of  a  part  is  increased  beyond  the 
natural  standard,  but  not  above  the  normal  degree  of  temperature  of  the 
blood.  It  sometimes  happens,  in  local  inflammation,  that  the  patient  ex- 
presses a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  part  affected,  but  without  any  thermom- 
etrical  indication  of  a  rise  in  temperature,  probably  resulting  from  a 
morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  implicated  in  the  cUseased  action. 
But  generally  there  is  a  rise  in  the  temperature  of  an  inflamed  part, 
referable  to  the  influx  of  blood,  and  according  to  liebig,  the  consequent 
rapid  combustion  of  its  tissues.  The  heat  of  the  interior  of  the  body  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  sur&ce, — the  one  being  wiUun  a  degree  of  the  heat 
of  the  blood,  while  the  surface  is  several  degrees  cooler,  the  temperature 
decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  heart.  The  extremities 
are  invariably,  in  a  healthy  condition,  cooler  than  the  trunk.  John 
Hunter  found,  that  although  the  temperature  of  an  inflamed  part  is  raised 
beyond  its  natural  standard,  still  it  never  rises  beyond  the  normal  heat 
of  the  blood ;  and  therefore  that  the  heat  of  a  part,  which  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  heart  or  interior  of  the  body  is  naturally  but  a  degree  or 
two  below  tiiat  standard,  is,  under  inflammation,  never  thermometrically 
increased  in  heat  to  the  same  extent  as  parts  which  are  more  distant  from 
the  heart's  action.  To  illustrate  this,  he  examined  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture resulting  from  the  application  of  a  blister  on  the  chest,  and  found 
the  thermometer  indicated  only  a  rise  of  about  two  degrees ;  while  a 
blister  on  the  extremities,  which  are  naturally  so  much  cooler,  produced 
a  rise  of  temperature  of  between  five  and  six  degrees.  John  Hunter 
also  found  the  temperature  of  an  inflamed  pleura,  vagina,  and  rectum  of 
a  dog  to  be  but  little  raised ;  whereas,  the  tunica  vaginalis,  after  bemg 
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therefore,  much  resistaDce,  the  effusion  will  be  necessarily  small,  and  the 
constitutional  disturbance  great.  Under  these  circumstances  early  open- 
ings  should  be  made,  even  without  the  evidence  of  the  formation  of  pus  ; 
relief  is  afforded  by  this  practice  when  even  nothing  but  a  little  serum 
has  been  evacuated :  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  thecse  this  fact  is 
forcibly  demonstrated.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effusions  take  place 
into  loose  cellular  tissues,  it  frequently  affords  a  mitigation  of  all  inflam- 
matory symptoms  by  relieving  the  distended  blood-vessels. 

If  die  effusions  occur  in  the  substance,  or  even  on  the  surface  of  vital 
organs,  or  into  the  serous  cavities  covering  them,  they  frequently  so  dis- 
turb the  proper  performance  of  the  natural  functions  of  the  part  as  to 
destroy  Ufe. 

The  nature  of  these  effusions  constitutes  a  very  important  subject  for 
the  consideration  of  the  surgeon,  as  from  the  constitutioDal  symptoms 
ihey  produce,  they  suggest  the  appropriate  treatment  for  their  relief. 

These  effusions  vary  according  to  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  the 
nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  the  kind  of  tissue  inflamed,  and,  perhaps 
more  than  all,  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  patient's  constitution. 
We  have  instances  of  these  varieties  of  effusions  from  constitutional  causes 
constantly  presented  to  us  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  In  persons  the 
subjects  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  we  find  the  effused  matter,  instead 
of  being  healthy  coagulable  lymph,  to  be  a  thin  sero-purulent  exudation ; 
and  the  case  frequently  passes  into  one  of  diffused  abscess.  In  punctured 
and  poisonous  wounds  a  watery  serous  fluid  is  exuded.  In  the  healing  of 
wounds,  whether  produced  by  constitutional  or  local  causes,  a  surgeon 
has  no  better  means  of  judging  of  the  state  of  his  patient's  health  than  by 
observing  the  nature  of  the  exudations  on  their  surface,  which  likewise 
afford  hun  the  very  best  means  of  judging  both  of  the  constitutional  and 
local  remedies  to  be  employed.  When  a  serous  membrane  is  inflamed 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  the  effusion  of  serum,  from  an  increased  ac- 
tion of  the  capillaries  of  diis  tissue,  but  if  the  inflammation  be  intense, 
fibrine  becomes  thrown  out  with  the  serum,  and  partial  adhesions  between 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  serous  sac  are  likely  to  occur.  Such  are  the  re- 
sults of  inflammation  in  a  healthy  person,  but  in  cachectic  constitutions 
non-organisable  matter  is  effused,  which  floats  as  flakes  in  the  f  erum,  and 
18  perfectly  incapable  of  producing  anything  like  adhesions.  When  in- 
flammation of  the  serous  membrane  becomes  very  acute,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, at  least  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  that  the 
serosity  of  the  blood  is  effused,  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  fluid  with- 
drawn from  a  hydrocele  produced  under  active  inflammation,  did  not 
coagulate  by  the  application  of  either  heat  or  acid.  I  have,  however 
never  met  with  such  a  case,  and  suspect  that  some  fallacy  has  arisen, 
from  mistaking  an  encysted  for  a  common  hydrocele.  This  subject  re- 
quires, however,  further  investigation.  A  continuation  of  inflammation, 
and  consequent  exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis,  often  leads  to  a  softening 
down  of  the  tissues ;  the  exuded  matter  which  is  infiltrated  into  their  in- 
terstices beconung  transformed  into  pus  by  the  development  of  pus-globules. 
Sometamea  continued  inflammation  produces  disintegration  and  removal 
of  the  tissues  affected,  constituting  what  is  termed  ulceration.  In  this 
case  the  decomposed  elements  are  thrown  off  in  minute  sloughs  or  ab- 
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sorbed.  In  other  cases,  obstruction  of  the  bloodvessels  may  become  so 
complete  that  the  nutrition  of  a  part  is  entirely  stopped,  and  it  at  last 
dies.  This  is  what  is  technically  terme  J,  passing  into  a  state  of  mortifica- 
tion or  gangrene.  " 
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Irritability — Healthy — Morbid — Sympathy — Collapse — Irritative  fever 
— Hints  concerning  phlebotomy — Dissecting-room  wounds — their  treat* 
'ment — H'eatment  of  irritative  fever — 7^'eatment  of  the  local  inflamma- 
tion giving  rise  to  it — Chronic  and  strumous  inflammation^  and  treat- 
ment. 

On  irritation — Irritative^  or  Symptomatic  Fever. — ^Hitherto  we  have 
considered  only  the  local  effects  of  inflammation,  such  as  are  recognised 
by  demonstrable  phenomena  :  but  I  have  yet  to  describe  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  constitution  by  the  irritation  set  up  by  this  local  disturbance. 

Every  local  injury  of  the  periphery  of  the  body  is  liable  to  become  a 
source  of  irritation,  and  to  affect  the  constitution  generally.  This  sus- 
ceptibility to  receive  the  impression  is  termed  irritabiilty.  Such  persons, 
therefore,  as  are  constitutionally  predisposed  to  be  affected  by  trivial  ex- 
ternal impressions,  are  said  to  be  of  an  irritable,  or  nervous  temperament. 
But  irritability  is  not  to  be  considered  as  always  inducing  a  diseased  action 
in  the  body ;  on  the  contrary,  its  baneful  effects  are  only  exceptions  to  the 
role,  while  its  beneficial  influence  is  constantly  exciting  and  supporting 
the  most  important  and  vital  functions  of  the  animal  economy.  It  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  when  duly  supplied  with 
healthy  blood,  that  the  susceptibility  to  stimuli  is  maintained  in  every  or- 
gan in  the  body,  and  that  the  various  functions  are  performed  in  that 
manner  which  constitutes  health. 

In  consequence  of  the  connexion  which  exists  in  the  nervous  centres 
among  the  nervous  filaments  dispersed  through  every  part  of  the  body, 
stimuli  not  only  produce  their  effects  upon  those  parts  to  which  they  are 
immediately  applied,  but  remote  organs  are  also  influenced,  and  many  nat- 
ural functions  are  thus  sympathetically  exci:ed — let  me  instance,  the  sym- 
pathies between  the  uterus  and  breast.  We  find  that,  soon  after  concep- 
tion, the  mammae  are  excited  to  an  active  state,  to  prepare  them  for  the 
support  of  the  infant  directly  it  is  launched  into  a  comparatively  indepen- 
dent existence.  Upon  any  foreign  body  irritating  the  glottis,  the  expira- 
tory muscles  are  put  into  violent  action,  and  the  substance  is  expelled  ; 
the  stimulus  from  the  presence  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  and  of  the  faeces 
in  the  rectum,  induces  in  these  viscera  the  action  necessary  for  the  evac- 
uation of  their  natural  excretions. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  healthy  effects  of  irritation ;  but 
sometimes  irritation  is  a  source  of  unnatural  sensations,  and  it  is  most  use- 
ful to  understand  these,  as  they  frequently  assist  us  in  forming  a  just 
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diagnosis  of  the  disease  which  induced  them.  For  instance,  in  disease  of 
the  hip,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  patient  to  make  but  little  complaint 
of  suffering  in  the  affected  joint,  but  to  refer  all  his  uneasiness  to  the 
knee.  Those  suffering  from  stone  in  the  bladder,  complain  of  pain  at  the 
extremity  of  the  penis.  From  the  same  cause,  persons  who  have  submit- 
ted to  amputation  of  the  arm  still  complain  of  painful  sensations  as  if  of 
the  fingers  of  the  lost  limb ;  the  two  first  cases  show  that  pain  is  referred 
by  the  mind  to  the  sentient  extremity  of  the  affected  nerve  ;  and  the  last 
proves  that  the  actual  seat  of  sensation  is  not  in  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves,  but  in  the  brain  itself.  Thus,  when  we  press  the  ulnar  n:rve 
against  the  internal  condyle,  the  little  and  ring  finders  suffer  as  much  in- 
convenience as  the  part  on  which  the  violence  was  inflicted. 

These  are  but  few  instances  of  inordinate  local  sensation  ;  but  diseased 
action  may  be  ultimately  produced  if  the  source  of  irritation  keeps  up 
the  sympathetic  sensation  of  the  distant  parts,  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  inducing  "  an  altered  action  by  an  unnaturjJ  impression,"  which  is 
the  definition  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  given  of  irritation. 

We  thus  have  morbid  action  being  set  up  in  a  distant  part  exemplified 
by  the  disease  of  the  knee,  which  occasionally  follows  the  morbid  sensa- 
tion induced  by  disease  of  the  hip.  Swellings  of  the  breast  sometimes 
result  from  disordered  functions  of  the  uterus,  giving  a  good  instance  of 
a  morbid  action  being  set  up  by  a  sympathetic  influence,  although  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  may  also  result  from  a  general  constitu- 
tional impression,  and  not  merely  from  a  local  sympathy.  So,  also,  when 
we  find  the  testicle  becoming  affected  in  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  it 
is  not  so  much  to  be  attributed  to  sympathy,  to  which  it  has  been  referred 
as  to  the  direct  continuity  of  tissue  and  consequent  extension  of  disease 
from  one  organ  to  the  other. 

The  direct  local  effects  produced  by  a  continued  source  of  irritation 
often  offer  very  anomalous  symptoms,  and  lead  to  considerable  difficulty 
in  discovering  the  source  of  irritation.  How  often  is  it  found  that  ulcers 
in  the  cheek  and  lower  jaw  result  from  a  diseased  tooth,  the  abstraction 
of  which  cures  the  sore  at  once,  even  after  every  escharotic  had  failed ! 
I  have  seen  ulcers  on  the  tongue  which  had  been  pronounced  malignant, 
heal  at  once  on  the  drawing  of  a  tooth  which  had  been  the  continued 
source  of  irritation,  so  as  first  to  produce  the  sore,  and,  secondly,  to 
establish  it. 

A  banker  from  Cambridge  consulted  me  a  few  years  ago  with  a  con- 
siderable swelling  on  one  side  of  his  face,  attended  with  foetid  purulent 
discharge  from  the  nose,  and  many  of  the  signs  of  malignant  disease  of 
the  antrum.  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  mouth,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
a  decayed  tooth  which  might  explain  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  the 
extraction  of  which  might  relieve  the  symptoms ;  although  1  feared  there 
was  also  some  constitutional  defect,  from  the  severity  and  nature  of  the 
symptoms.  I  could  not  find,  however,  any  decayed  tooth,  nor,  by  stri- 
king them  with  a  key,  could  I  by  this  kind  of  "  sounding"  produce  any 
sensation  of  pain  in  the  diseased  antrum.  I  could  not,  therefore,  feel 
the  propriety  of  ordering  any  particular  tooth  to  be  drawn.  I  observed 
that  there  was  one  molar  tooth  wanting,  and  I  asked  my  patient  why  and 
when  he  had  had  that  tooth  drawn  ;  to  which  he  answered  that  it  was  a 
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carious  fact  that  be  had  never  cut  that  tooth,  yet^ there  was  a  sufficient 
interval  of  space  for  its  growth  and  descent.  It  immediately  struck  mi 
that  this  anomaly  might  be  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  and  I  recom 
mended  him  at  once  to  consult  Mr.  Cartwright,  who,  directly  he  looked 
mto  his  mouth,  said,  ^'  I  have  but  once  before  seen  a  similar  case,  and 
have  no  doubt,  sir,  but  that  the  deficient  tooth  is  grow'mg  upwards  into 
the  antrum,  instead  of  downwards  in  its  natural  direction."  In  accord- 
ance with  this  view  of  the  case,  the  patient  was  advised  immediately  to 
submit  to  the  extraction  of  the  tooth,  which  operation  Mr.  Cartwright 
performed  at  once,  with  his  wonted  dexterity.  In  two  months  the  patient 
had  perfectly  recovered,  notwithstanding  the  protracted  duration  of  the 
disease. 

I  once  performed  an  operation  on  the  lip  of  a  gentleman,  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  suspicious  tumour,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  producing  union 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  incision :  indeed,  a  fistulous  opening  formed,  and 
no  means  I  could  adopt  produced  the  desired  effect.  Upon  examini^tion, 
I.  found  one  of  the  incisor  teeth  prominent,  and,  suspecting  it  might  inter- 
fere with  the  healing  of  the  wound,  had  it  drawn,  whereupon  the  wound 
healed  directly.  Now  I  do  not  mention  this  case  merely  to  explain  how 
the  pressure  of  the  tooth  acted  mechanically  in  preventing  the  union  of 
the  wound,  but  to  offer  the  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  its  having  pro- 
duced the  original  disease  by  its  constant  irritation  of  the  lip,  and  that 
the  drawing  of  the  tooth  alone  might  possibly  have  obviated  the  neces- 
sity of  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour. 

A  blow  on  tiie  head  not  only  produces  vomiting  and  other  sympa-* 
thetic  effects  on  important  organs,  interfering  with  the  secretions  gene- 
rally, but  it  ofcen  leads  to  subsequent  ill  effects,  from  the  inflammation 
caused  by  the  injury  leading  to  thickening  and  altered  structure  of  the 
dura  mater.  The  son  of  a  medical  friend  of  mine  had  a  blow  on  the 
forehead,  which  produced  immediate  sickness,  followed  by  a  general  de- 
rangement of  the  organs  of  digestion,  which  yielded  but  slowly  to  the 
usual  medicines  and  strict  dietetic  discipline  ;  but  in  about  six  weeks  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  school.  Shortly  after,  he  again  complained  of 
psdn  in  the  head,  giddiness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  occasional  nausea,  whtn 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  school,  and  return  home.  I  was  agiun  requested 
to  visit  him.  I  found  him  pale,  dejected,  and  complaining  of  a  local  pain  on 
the  right  side  of  the  forehead  at  the  exact  spot  on  which  he  had  received 
the  blow,  attended  with  a  listlessness,  and  some  slight  intolerance  of  light. 
On  examining  the  part,  I  found  it  somewhat  prominent  and  puffy.  I 
proposed  to  cut  down  upon  the  bone,  which  was  acceded  to,  and  a  sipall 
quantity  of  glairy  fluid  was  evacuated.  The  bone  looked  dry,  and  of  an 
ashy  colour.  The  next  day  the  symptoms  were  mitigated ;  in  a  short 
time  the  external  table  of  the  affected  bone  exfoliated ;  granulations 
arose  from  the  diploe ;  all  cerebral  symptoms  vanished :  and  in  three 
weeks  the  boy  was  perfecUy  recovered.  This  case  is  the  more  valuable, 
as  it  shows  to  what  extent  cerebral  symptoms  may  be  present  without 
any  disease  of  the  brain ;  the  actual  (Usease  here  being  confined  to  the 
external  plate  of  the  calvaria. 

Every  surgeon  must  have  witnessed  the  effects  produced  on  the  con- 
stitution sympathetically  from  a  local  cause ;  for  instance,  the  faintness 
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which  is  often  produced  by  the  passing  of  a  bougie,  even  when  no  disease 
of  the  urethra  has  been  detected.  I  therefore  always,  in  performing 
this  operation,  take  the  precaution  of  placing  my  patient  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  first  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  falling,  and  secondly,  be- 
cause he  is  much  less  liable  to  be  seized  with  syncope,  while  lying  down. 

The  symptoms  which  I  have  hitherto  di^scribed  as  resulting  from  local 
irritation,  have  been  principally  referable  to  the  impressions  they  have 
produced  on  the  nervous  system,  aflFecting  some  distant  part  by  reflex 
action,  and  without  any  corresponding  impression  on  the  circulating  sys- 
tem ;  but  there  are  phenomena  yet  to  be  explained,  resulting  from  local 
irritation,  in  which  the  inordmate  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  con- 
stitutes the  principal  feature  of  the  disease. 

Febrile  symptoms,  technically  termed  pyrexia,  very  frequently  follow 
the  changes  produced  by  local  inflammation,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
idiopathic  or  primary  fever,  which  usually  results  from  malaria,  it  is 
termed 

Irritative,  symptomatic^  or  secondary  fever. — This  condition  has,  I 
have  abready  ssdd,  been  defined  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ''  an  altered  action 
excited  in  the  body  by  an  unnatural  impression."  It  is  not,  however, 
ihe  severity  of  the  impression  which  leads  to  the  febrile  action,  for  when 
the  injury  inflicted  is  very  violent,  so  great  indeed  that  nature  seems  in- 
<;ompetent  to  the  reparation,  the  heart's  action  is  diminished  instead  of 
excited,  and  collapse  supervenes.  This  we  find  to  occur  from  a  blow 
upon  the  abdomen,  producing  a  rupture  of  the  intestine,  or  lesion  of  the 
*  liver,  spleen,  or  some  other  important  organ ;  and  when  the  collapse 
results  from  such  a  severe  cause,  the  patient  dies  without  any  reaction 
having  taken  place.  Thus  you  may  often  judge  of  the  nature  of  an  in- 
jury by  the  immediate  efiects  on  the  constitution,  even  when  there  are 
no  external  contusions  or  other  signs  of  the  degree  of  violence  inflicted. 

But  the  presence  of  collapse  is  not  the  certain  sign  of  approaching 
dissolution,  for  an  accident  may  be  suflSciently  severe  to  produce  collapse 
for  a  time,  from  which  the  patient  may,  sooner  or  later,  recover,  and 
reparative  action  be  restored.  This  we  frequently  find  to  be  the  case 
afcer  severe  compound  fractures  or  lacerations  into  joints,  or  extensive 
burns  or  scalds,  when  in  fact  no  vital  organ  is  injured,  but  the  collapse 
has  occurred  only  from  the  sudden  shock  to  the  nervous  system. 

During  the  existence  of  the  collapse,  from  either  cause,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  the  actual  extent  of  injury  sustained  ;  in  fact,  to  form  either  a 
correct  diagnosis  or  prognosis.  The  practice  to  be  adopted,  therefore,  is 
merely  to  place  your  patient  in  bed  in  a  comfortable  and  equable  tem- 
perature, and  to  wait  for  reaction  ;  but  should  the  collapse  be  protracted 
to  an  alarming  period,  gentie  stimuli  should  be  administered. 

In  such  cases,  as  when  collapse  occurs  concomitantly  with  compound 
fractures,  no  surgeon  would  think  of  amputating  imtil  reaction  is  estab- 
lished. As  I  have  spoken  of  collapse,  it  becomes  necessary  that  I  should 
describe  to  you  the  symptoms  by  which  you  may  recognise  it.  The 
patient's  countenance  is  pale ;  the  surface  of  the  body  cold  and 
clammy ;  the  pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt,  and  sometimes  fluttering ;  and 
the  patient  complains  of  Httlc  or  no  pain^  although  his  mind  remains  un- 
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affected,  which  last  circumstance  forms  the  great  distinction  between  col- 
lapse and  the  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  brain. 

When  reaction  has  taken  place,  or  when  febrile  symptoms  result  from 
local  injury,  without  any  collapse  having  preceded  it,  then  irritative  or 
secondary  fever  is  established,  and  may  be  recognised  by  the  following 
symptoms  : — The  patient  complains  of  a  feeling  of  -debility,  and  a  sensa- 
tion of  chilliness,  alternating  with  an  increased  heat  of  the  skin,  a  quick, 
small,  and  sometimes  a  hard  pulse,  hurried  respiration,  thirst,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  a  white  furred  tongue,  headache,  a  general  suppression  of 
the  secretions  and  excretions.  The  severity  and  character  of  these 
symptoms  are  liable  to  great  modifications  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and 
constitution  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  to  the  seat  and  severity  of  the 
local  inflammation. 

Secondary  fever,  as  just  described,  is  only  to  be  distinguished  from  idi- 
opathic fever  by  a  strict  investigation  into  the  cause  and  history  of  the 
symptoms  which  first  indicated  a  deviation  from  health,  and  which  may 
prove  sufficient  to  form  a  diagnosis  ;  but  the  presence  of  any  local  source 
of  irritation  will  solve  the  question  at  once.  It  may  be  very  questiona- 
ble whether  what  is  termed  idiopathic  fever  ever  exists,  for  although  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  constitutional  disturbance  may,  from  its  situation, 
be  very  difficult  to  detect,  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  such  an  action 
can  be  set  up  without  some  exciting  cause.  It  is  said — ^and  a  most  im- 
portant fact  it  is,  if  it  be  correct — that  rigors  more  frequently  mark  the 
commencement  of  idiopathic  fever,  than  fever  arising  from  a  local  cause, 
unless  from  abscess.  Pyrexia  generally  succeeds  the  manifestation  of 
local  symptoms,  but  this  is  not  invariable,  for  in  eruptive  diseases  of  the 
skin  febrile  symptoms  precede  the  manifestations  of  this  local  disease. 

The  degree  of  irritative  fever  arising  from  external  injury  depends  as 
much  upon  certain  local  conditions  as  it  does  upon  constitutional  circum- 
stances ;  as,  for  instance,  the  mode  in  which  the  injury  was  inflicted,  the 
extent  of  the  injury,  and  the  nature  of  the  tissue  injured,  as  to  its  high 
or  low  degree  of  vitality  ;  these  are  all  subjects  for  the  surgeon's  consid- 
eration. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  the  injury  was  inflicted,  much  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  appearance  of  the  wound — as  to  whether  it  were  in- 
cised, punctured,  lacerated,  contused,  or  torn  away  as  in  a  gunshot  wound. 

As  to  the  parts  injured,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  bones  be 
broken,  ligaments  or  tendons  torn,  joints  laid  open,  nerves  lacerated,  or 
bloodvessels  ruptured. 

The  content  of  the  injury  is  to  be  examined  as  to  depth  and  complica- 
tion of  tissues  injured.  The  affe,  habits^  and  general  state  of  health 
of  the  injured  person  constitute  also  a  most  important  subject  for  inves- 
tigation. 

It  is  only  by  a  due  consideration  of  all  these  facts  that  you  can  be  en- 
abled to  judge  of  the  best  means  which  are  to  be  employed,  both  locally 
and  constitutionally,  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient ;  whether  a  limb  is 
to  be  sacrificed,  or  whether  attempts  are  to  be  made  for  the  recovery  from 
the  injuries  inflicted,  without  amputation.  This  alternative  is  only  to  be 
decided  by  a  strict  examination  into  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  pa- 
tient, so  tiiat  you  may  be  enabled  to  draw  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the 
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chances  of  the  lesions  sustained  being  healed,  under  the  particular  con- 
dition of  the  patient's  restorative  powers.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  severest  constitutional  symptoms  will  sometimes  follow  slight  lo- 
cal injury. 

The  highest  degree  of  irritation,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  per- 
sons for  instance  of  an  irritable  temperament,  I  have  known  follow  the 
most  trivial  local  injuries,  as  a  mere  puncture  froiQ  a  small  splinter  of 
wood,  or  the  removal  of  a  little  tumour  from  the  scalp.  A  lady  con- 
sulted an  eminent  surgeon  in  this  town,  a  few  years  ago,  upon  the  subject 
of  a  small  encysted  tumour  on  the  vertex  of  the  head.  The  surgeon 
said,  '^  Madam,  I  will  take  it  out  at  once  ;  the  operation  is  perfectly  free 
from  danger;"  and  he  at  once  removed  it.  That  evening  the  lady  was 
restless,  and  passed  a  sleepless  night ;  the  next  morning  she  had  rigors, 
erysipelas  supervened,  and  in  a  week  she  was  a  corpse  No  operation, 
gentlemen,  however  trivial  it  may  be,  should  be  performed  without  due 
preparation.  The  shock  made  upon  some  minds  by  being  told  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  "  cutting,"  of  "  performing  an  operation,"  produces  a  condition 
unfitted  to  be  exposed  at  once  to  such  an  ordeal ; — avoid  it,  therefore ; 
take  prophylactic  precautions,  for  eveti  with  due  preparation,  slight  causes 
may  produce  dangerous  consequences. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  severe  constitutional  irritation  supervemng 
on  a  slight  local  injury  : — A  young  woman  applied  to  me  at  my  bouse, 
with  a  ganglion  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  I  tried  to  burst  it  with  a 
blow,  but  could  not  succeed.  I  then  blistered  it,  but  with  no  better  ef- 
fect. I  recommended  her,  as  she  complained  much  of  inconvenience 
from  it,  to  come  into  the  hospital ;  and,  after  she  had  been  a  week  in  that 
institution,  that  she  might  become  accustomed  to  the  air,  diet,  and  habits 
of  the  place,  I  laid  the  tumor  open.  No  ill  effects  followed  ;  the  wound 
healed,  but  the  distention  by  synovia  returned  so  soon  as  adhesion  had 
again  converted  the  secreting  membrane  into  a  closed  sac.  After  wait- 
ing a  short  time,  I  had  the  foot  and  ancle  joint  confined  in  splints  so  as  to 
prevent  any  motion,  and  passed  a  single  thread  through  the  ganglion :  the 
introduction  of  the  seton  gave  no  pain.  A  poultice  of  bread  was  ordered 
to  be  applied  over  the  whole  foot.  During  that  night  she  was  restless, 
but  did  not  complain  of  pain :  tho  next  day  but  one  I  was  requested  to 
see  her  by  my  dresser.  I  found  her  with  a  white  furred  tongue,  a  quick 
and  rather  hard  pulse,  a  hot  skin,  anxious  countenance,  and  bowels  rather 
costive.  She  complained  of  headache  and  sicknesss,  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  was  inflamed,  and  red  lines  marked  the  course  of  inflamed  absorbents 
along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  leg.  I  immediately  withdrew  the  seton,  and 
made  a  small  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ganglion,  which  fluctuated, 
and  ordered  her  a  powder  composed  of  calomel,  James's  powder,  and 
opium,  with  effervescent  saline  draughts  ;  my  object  being  to  restore  secre- 
tions, and  allay  irritation.  On  that  night  she  had  slight  delirium  :  towards 
the  morning  she  perspired  freely,  her  bowels  were  opened,  she  fell  into  a 
comfortable  sleep,  and  upon  awaking  described  herself  as  feeling  '^  quite 
a  different  person."  From  that  moment  all  her  dangerous  symptoms  sub- 
sided,, and.ske  perfectly  recovered  her  health,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
cured  of  her  local  complaint.  Now,  gentlemen^  none  of  these  symptoms 
aire  found  to  result  from  passmg  a  seton  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
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cellular  tissue,  although  thej  so  frequently  follow  their  introduction 
through  a  serous  sac, — ofiFering  an  excellent  proof  of  th6  modifications  of 
constitutional  symptoms  from  the  kind  of  tissue  affected,  and  tending 
therefore  to  the  necessity  of  due  precautions  before  such  structures  are 
interfered  with. 

Upon  the  first  indication  of  constitutional  disturbance,  the  source  of  ir- 
ritation should  be  removed,  and  the  after  treatment  regulated  by  the 
sympibms  which  may  yet  remain.  When  constitutional  irritation  is  pres- 
ent, and  can  be  traced  to  the  existence  of  any  exciting  cause,  as  the  in- 
trusion of  any  foreign  body,  or  the  formation  of  pas,  the  surgeon  at  once 
understands  that  by  the  removal  of  the  cause  he  will  relieve  the  febrile 
action,  and,  therefore,  he  does  not  attempt  to  prescribe  for  the  symptoms 
until  he  has  succeeded  in  that  object. 

But  it  is  equally  important  to  remember  that  the  constitution  may  be 
the  principal  source  of  the  general  disturbance^  without  any  local  cause ; 
there  need  not  exist  any  continued  local  irritation,  no  severity  of  accident, 
no  peculiar  tissue  injured — there  may  be,  in  fact,  nothing  to  be  removed, 
but  a  simple  wound  inflicted  upon  a  highly  irritable  constitution  may  alone 
be  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  mischief,  and  indeed  to  react  upon  the 
slight  local  injury. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  remedies  must  be  first  directed  to  the 
disord^ed  state  of  the  system,  and  when  that  has  been  corrected,  reme- 
died may  be  applied  to  the  external  lesion.  We  have  instances  of  this 
kind  arising,  sometimes,  from  venesection :  this  simple  operation  being 
followed  by  inflammation  of  the  wound,  diffused  inflammation,  non  union 
of  the  incision,  escape  of  a  small  quantity  of  pus,  high  constitutional  irri- 
tation, inflammation  along  the  absorbents  to  the  axilla,  rigors,  pain  in  the 
axillary  and  pectoral  region,  formation  of  abscesses,  flushed  and  anxious 
countenance  ;  first  a  white  and  then  a  brown  tongue  ;  thirst,  sweats,  fre- 
quently a  yellow  tint  on  the  skin,  delirium,  and  death.  Upon  a  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  injured  arm,  a  diffused  effusion  of  sero-purn- 
leut  discharge  will  be  found  along  the  whole  course  of  the  injured  limb, 
from  the  wound  made  by  bleeding,  to  the  seat  of  the  abscess  under  the 
pectoral  muscle  :  if  the  veins  be  laid  open,  they  will  generally  be  found 
to  contain  some  pus  globules  floating  in  the  blood  ;  this  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  the  descending  cava  itself.  This  disease,  gentlemen,  is  termed 
phlebitis^  and  is  very  generally  believed  to  depend  on  the  inoculation  of 
some  animal  poison.  I  must  say,  however,  I  believe  it  to  depend  upon 
the  peculiarity  of  the  constitution  at  the  time  the  patient  is  bled,  and  not 
upon  a  foul  lancet,  to  which  it  is  so  frequently  attributed.  I  would 
recommend  you,  gentlemen,  therefore,  instead  of  directing  the  whole  of 
your  attention 'to  the  cleanness  of  your  lancet,  before  you  bleed  a  patient, 
at  any  rate  to  study  the  peculiar  symptoms  for  which  bleeding  may  seem 
to  be  indicated.  If  irritability  be  a  prominent  feature,  depend  on  it  loss 
of  blood  not  only  will  be  useless,  but  lead  to  the  liability  of  the  mischief 
just  described.  Were  it  the  poison  from  a  lancet,  how  much  more  fre- 
quently might  we  expect  to  meet  with  these  cases,  than  fortunately  they 
occur.  Rest  assured,  it  is  (he  constitution  which  is  at  fault,  for  the  same 
symptoms  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  without  the  infliction  of  any 
wound'  whatever. 
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I  should  say,  however,  that  I  by  no  means  intend  to  imply  that  you 
should  be  careless  as  to  the  use  of  a  clean  lancet,  as  you  may  produce 
various  diseases  by  the  inoculation  of  a  virus,  but  these,  I  am  disposed 
to  believe,  would  produce  very  different  symptoms  to  those  I  have  just 
described. 

The  habits  of  life  will  alone  predispose  patients  to  constitutional  irrita- 
tion, and  produce  a  very  marked  influence  and  modification  of  the  symp- 
toms. Onlv  watch  the  patients  who  are  admitted  into  the  '^  Accident 
Ward"  of  Guy's  hospital.  See  the  brewer's  drayman  brought  in  with  a 
fractured  limb :  accustomed  as  he  has  been  to  constant  excitenfent  from 
the  use  of  porter,  and  ardent  spirits,  we  never  thint  of  bleeding  him,  or 
of  the  employmont  even  of  any  further  antiphlogistic  means  than  the  mere 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  increasing  the  action  upon  the  skin,  and  indeed 
by  securing,  in  the  gentlest  manner,  a  restoration  of  the  secretions ; 
which  being  achieved,  opium,  porter,  and  nourishments,  may  generally 
be  safely  prescribed.  But  in  a  country  hospital,  in  agricultural  districts, 
the  treatment  of  a  patient  under  the  infliction  of.  a  similar  accident  would 
be  very  different ;  here  bleeding  is  very  generally  required,  or  at  any 
rate  strict  antiphlogistic  means,  for  bleeding,  now-a-days  is  comparatively 
rarely  employed  ;  but  other  means  are  substituted  just  as  competent  to 
the  same  ends  ;  such  as  tartarized  antimony,  purging,  &c. 

We,  ourselves,  when  we  first  came  to  town  from  the  country,  with  our 
constitutional  powers  vigorous,  from  the  purity  of  the  air  we  had  just  left, 
the  regularity  of  our  habits,  and  influence  of  the  due  discipline  and  fos- 
tering care  of  our  parents,  could  cut  our  fingers  in  the  dissecting-room 
with  impunity,  run  the  dissecting  hooks  into  our  flesh,  and  even  lacerate 
our  hands  with  th^  broken  ribs,  without  suffering ;  but  in  the  second  and 
third  winters,  how  cautious  we  became  :  example  had  warned  our  judg- 
ments, and  the  death  of  fellow  pupils  jof  our  own  age  (I  was  wont  to  say) 
revealed  the  truth  that  we  were  not,  as  formerly,  in  vigorous  health,  but 
that  our  constitutional  powers  were  diminished,  although  at  the  same 
time  our  irritability  was  increased  ;  we  were  reduced,  in  fact,  to  that  con- 
dition of  health,  or  I  might  have  said  want  of  it,  which  renders  the  powers 
of  reparation  weak,  and  the  tendency  to  excited  and  diseased  action 
strong  and  formidable.  A  virus  may  in  some  few  cases  prove  the  ex- 
citing cause  :  a  subject  which  had  died  of  smallpox  or  venereal  disease 
would  doubtless  affect  you,  but  the  train  of  symptoms  would  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  poison  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  mere  wound  induced  the  same 
train  of  symptoms  as  if  no  poison  had  been  present,  under  which  circum- 
stances nothing  could  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  infection. 

When  you  have  just  reason  to  believe  that  you  have  become  inoculated 
by  virus  from  a  diseased  subject,  you  will  be  right  to  apply  caustic  or 
nitric  acid  to  the  part  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  poison,  but  when 
you  cut  your  finger  under  the  usual  circumstances  in  dissection  I  repudi- 
ate that  plan,  believing  it  to  lead  to  most  injurious  effects,  by  increasing 
the  local  irritation,  and  consequently  the  liability  to  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. Wash  the  wound  well  in  tepid  water,  put  a  large  poultice  on 
immediately,  carry  your  arm  in  a  sling,  gently  open  your  bowels  with  a 
small  quantity  of  calomel,  James's  powder,  ^nd  rhubarb,  followed  up 
with  saline  draughts,  and  go  at  once  into  the  country  for  a  week^  and 
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depend  on  it  very  few  of  you  will  suffer  any  harm.  How  is  it  that  the 
superintendent  of  our  idBpection-room,  who  sews  up  every  body  after 
post-mortem  examination,  never  becomes  laid  up  from  abrasions  insepar- 
able from  his  occupation  ?  were  it  a  poison  which  produced  the  mischief, 
it  would  be  impossible  he  could  escape  from  its  effects,  for  no  condition 
of  health  can  escape  from  the  inoculation  of  a  virulent  poison,  as  of 
syphilis,  small-pox,  vaccine  matter,  or  any  virus,  if  conveyed  into  the 
sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

Irritative  fever,  when  once  produced,  may  be  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tingmsh  from  idiopathic  pyrexia,  from  the  peculiar  type  or  character  it 
may  assume.  Thus,  in  cases  of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  attended  with 
effusions  or  abscess  in  the  perineum,  an  intermittent  type  of  fever  fre- 
quently supervenes,  but  all  the  bark,  in  the  world  will  not  check  the  peri- 
odical paroxysms  unless  you  discharge  the  offensive  irritant  by  free  in- 
cisions. Long-continued  discharge  from  an  abscess  leads  to  hectic,  while 
sphacelus  and  gangrene  induce  a  typhoid  form  of  fever, — more  particu- 
larly when  sloughing  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum  and 
pelvic  viscera  genersdly.  Now,  in  considering  all  the  varieties  of  excit- 
ing causes  inducing  secondary  fever,  and  the  modifications  of  the  symp- 
toms resulting  from  the  local  and  constitutional  peculiarities,  it  may  be 
readily  supposed  that  there  are  considerable  difficulties  in  the  choice  of 
the  appropriate  remedies,  and  that  no  general  rules  can  be  adopted. 

Treatment  of  secondary  or  symptomatic  fever. — The  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  symptoms,  as  modified  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  must 
be  the  principal  indication  of  the  remedies  to  be  employed ;  for,  what- 
ever may  be  the  local  cause  inducing  the  constitutional  derangement,  all 
the  variations  in  the  symptoms  result  from  the  general  state  of  health  of 
the  patient.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  local  inflammation,  either 
firom  the  constitutional  vigour  of  the  patient,  from  the  mildness  of  the 
attack,  from  the  tissue  affected,  or  the  judicious  topical  remedies  applied, 
subsides  by  what  is  termed  resolution,  without  producing  any  secondary 
fever, — showing  that  topical  as  well  as  constitutional  remedies  are  equally 
important  for  surgical  consideration.  As  the  exciting  cause  must  first 
call  attention,  I  shall  begfn  with  the  topical  treatment. 

The  first  object  must  necessarily  be  to  moderate  the  local  inflammation, 
and  to  attempt  to  produce  its  termination  in  resolution ;  for  in  many 
cases,  without  the  application  of  topical  remedies,  the  inflammation  would 
be  sure  to  proceed  to  gangrene. 

If  any  removable  source  of  irritation  can  be  detected,  such  as  the  in- 
trusion of  any  foreign  body,  or  a  spicula  of  bone  in  fracture,  it  must  be 
removed  ;  if  a  deep-seated  abscess,  it  must  be  opened,  otherwise  the  con- 
stitution would  assuredly  be  very  soon  sympathetically  affected.  Should 
no  such  source  of  irritation  be  detected,  and  still  the  local  action  go  on 
increasing,  antiphlogistic  remedies  should  be  adopted,  both  generally  and 
topcally,  with  an  activity  proportionable  to  the  patient's  powers.  In  a 
healthy  vigorous  person  blood-letting  is  advisable  generally  as  well  as 
topicaUy — ^generally,  m  a  prophylactic  view  of  diminishing  the  liability 
to  sympathetic  or  secondary  fever,  and  to  lessen  the  influx  of  blood  to 
the  inflamed  part ;  and  topically,  by  leeches,  to  relieve  the  active  con- 
gestion alreaay  established.    This  depletion  must,  however,  be  cautiously 
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and  judiciously  employed,  and  can  only  be  regulated  safely  by  a  due  at- 
tention to  the  character  of  the  inflammation,  modified,  as  that  might  be, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  patient  and  the  nature  cf  the  tissue  affected. . 
I  may  be  charged  with  having  repeated  this  sentence  tediously  often,  but 
I  have  done  so  advisedly,  as  I  feel  assured  that  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
mation can  only  be  safely  regulated  by  attention  to  these  facts ;  that  is, 
whether  the  inflammation  to  be  treated  is  influenced  by  a  sanguineous 
temperament,  producing  what  is  termed  a  sthenic  condition,  or  whether 
the  inflammation  is  accompanied  with  typhoid  or  asthenic  symptoms  :  or 
thirdly,  if  the  local  affection  be  modified  by  chronic  or  scrofulous  inflam- 
mation. With  these  views  it  is  clear  that  the  treatment  may  be  directed 
and  applied  either  to  the  constitution  or  to  the  part  immediately  affected, 
forming  what  is  termed  constitutional  or  topical  means  of  cure.  I  shall 
first  speak  of  those  symptoms  which  indicate  the  use  of  antiphlogistic 
remedies.  The  most  powerful  of  any  is  blood  letting,  which  is  had 
recourse  to  under  the  following  circumstances : — ^First,  if  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  the  patient  require  it,  the  indication  will  be  a  strong 
vigorous  constitution,  with  a  sanguineous  temperament,  and  a  hard  pulse, 
in  which  case  the  removal  of  a  proper  quantity  of  blood  not  only  dimin- 
ishes the  force  of  circulation  but  at  the  same  time  allays  nervous  irrita- 
bility. The  effect  the  loss  of  blood  has  lipon  the  nervous  system  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  syncope  which  is  produced  by  the  removal  of  only  a 
small  quantity  if  taken  from  a  patient  in  the  erect  posture :  this  phenom- 
enon clearly  demonstrating  the  powerful  influence  of  the  remedy,  and 
equally,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessity  for  its  cautious  employment.  If 
too  much  blood  be  withdi awn,. there  is  danger  of  increasing  irritability, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  diminishing  the  constitutional  powers  below  the 
standard  necessary  for  subsequent  reparative  action ;  hence  it  is,  that 
other  antiphlogistic  means  are  now  so  generally  preferred.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  is  a  proper  quantity  generally  to  be  removed,  or  under 
what  circumstances  bleeding  should  be  repeated. 

Cases  of  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  pleura,  lungs,  and  perito- 
neum, each  indicated  by  the  hardness  of  the  pulse,  most  especially  de- 
mand abstraction  of  blood,  and  the  continuation*of  pain  and  the  hardness 
of  the  pulse  indicate  its  repetition.  But  do  not  mistake  quickness  and 
fullness  for  a  hard  pulse,  which  is  usually  small,  and  sometimes  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable,  and  yet 
requiring  bleeding,  which  renders  the  pulse  immediately  more  distinct  by 
diminishing  the  tonicity  of  the  arteries.  A  quick  pulse  rarely  indicates 
blood-letting.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  withdrawn  is  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  effects  which  it  produces  while  flowing,  by  the  diminution  of  pain, 
.  and  the  decreasing  hardness  of  the  pulse.  As  the  rapid  escape  of  blood 
produces  a  better  and  more  certain  efl'ect  than  the  removal  of  a  much 
larger  quantity  which  is  abstracted  slowly,  it  should  be  drawn  from  a  large 
opening ;  and  it  is  often  useful  in  dangerous  cases  to  draw  the  blood  into 
different  vessels,  so  as  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  first  and  last  portions 
withdrawn.  From  twelve  to  twenty  ounces  is  about  the  quantity  gene- 
rally abstracted  to  produce  the  desired  effects.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  tried 
the  following  experiment  to  judge  in  some  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
blood  an  animal  oould  bear  the  loss  of,  before  life  was  destroyed,  to 
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enable  him  to  form  some  criterion  of  the  largest  quantity  which  might  be 
abstracted  from  the  human  subject.  ^' A  dog,  weighing  14  lbs.,  had  its 
jugular  vein  opened :  from  this  eleven  ounces  were  discharged,  when  the 
dog  fjEtinted.  The  carotid  artery  was  then  divided,  and  from  thb  source 
three  ounces  more  were  obtained,  and  no  more  could  be  drawn,  so  that 
one  ounce  of  blood  to  one  pound  of  solids  was  the  portion  abstracted." 
I  do  not  see  what  deductions  are  to  be  drawn  from  this  experiment ;  and, 
indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  remark  here  that  I  believe  experiments  upon  the 
lower  animals  will  assist  but  little  in  the  treatment  of  disease  in  the 
human  subject. 

When  I  first  commenced  the  study  of  my  profession  in  the  city  of 
Norwich,  in  1810,  bleeding  was  employed  pretty  nearly  as  the  only  anti- 
phlogistic remedy  to  be  trusted  to ;  and,  indeed,  persons  were  period- 
ically bled  prophylactically.  In  that  day  every  practitioner  prided  him- 
self upon  the  dexterity  with  which  he  performed  the  operation  ;  now,  in- 
deed, it  is  but  rarely  done,  but  still  let  me  advise  all  to  learn  to  perform 
even  this  minor  operation  skilfully.  The  following  anecdote  wiU  show 
that,  slight  as  you  consider  the  operation,  you  may  fail  in  its  completion. 
Wb  Majesty  (xeorge  lY.  was  taken  ill,  and  sent  for  his  physician,  who 
upon  examining  tiie  state  of  the  king's  health,  said,  ^^  Tour  Majesty 
must  immediately  be  bled  ;"  to  which  the  king  replied,  ^^  I  will  send  im- 
mediately fbr  Mr.  Philips  to  bleed  me :"  the  physician  said,  ^'  If  it  please* 
your  Majesty,  I  could  take  blood  myself  fi^m  you  directly."  "  Ah  !" 
said  the  king,  ^^  that  is  easier  ssud  lihan  done,  for  Philips  tells  me  no  one 
can  bleed  me  but  himself."  The  physician  persisted  in  the  necessity  for 
inmiediate  phlebotomy,  and  the  monarch  consented  ;  the  vein  was  opened 
no  blood  followed ;  a  second  and  a  third  incision  were  made,  with  the 
same  result ;  and  then  the  king  said,  ^'  I  told  you  how  it  would  be." 
Mr.  Philips  was  sent  for ;  he  immediately  succeeded ;  upon  which  the 
king  turned  to  his  physician,  and  said,  '^  I  am  glad  you  did  not  succeed, 
for  it  would  have  broken  Pbilips's  heart  if  any  one  had  done  this  for  me 
but  himself." 

Topical  remedies. — ^I^eches,  cupping,  poulticing,  fomentations,  lo- 
tions, counter-irritants,  setons,  issues,  may  any  of  ^em  be  necessary  as 
topical  treatment,  and,  indeed,  such  means  may  be  required  to  be  locally 
applied,  even  while  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  necessary  to  be  adminith 
tering  bark,  stimuli,  and  opium  constitutionally :  there  is  no  incongruity 
in  this  treatment,  for  although  depleting  means  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
fieve  the  active  local  congestion,  still  the  constitution  may  require  stimu- 
lus to  excite  local  reparative  action  after  the  distention  of  the  vessels  has 
been  relieved.         ^ 

Purgatives  and  sudorifiee  are  other  antiphlo^tic  means  employed  to 
allay  constitutional  excitement,  and,  I  think,  are  generally  best  employed 
together,  the  object  being  to  restore  all  the  secretions  which  the  irrita- 
tive fever  has  a  tendency  to  suppress,  and  not  to  act  merely  on  one  par- 
ticular secretion ;  for  as  the  skin  is  dry,  the  bowels  costive,  the  bile  defi- 
cient, and  the  urine  less  abundant  than  natural,  each  of  the  organs  con- 
cerned requires  an  appropriate  remedv  to  increase  its  natural  action, 
and  I  know  of  no  better  medicine  than  that  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  for 
years  prescribed  under  these  circumstances — 
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R     Hydrargyri  chloridi,  gr.  iij. 
Pulvis  opii,  gr.  ss.  M. 

iiat  pilula  statim  sumenda. 

R     Magneriae  sulphatis,  S  j. 

laqaor  ammpniad  acetatis,  S  j. 
Liqaor  antimonii  tartrasis,  5  j 
Trae.  hyoscyami,  3  j. 
Aquae  mentibise  virid.  S  vij.        M. 
Capt.  cocbl.  larg.  ij.  quaqae  4ta  hor^,  donee  alvus  bene  respondent. 

These  remedies  will  rarely  fail  in  restoring  the  secretions  and  allaying 
constitutional  irritation.  Effervescing  draughts  will  also  be  frequently 
found  highly  beneficial,  particularly  when  there  is  any  tendency  to  sick- 
ness, and  antimony  in  that  case  should  not  be  employed.  Great  atten* 
lion  should  be  paid  to  dietetic  observances,  and  abstmence  from  animal 
food  should  be  strictly  enioined,  or,  at  any  rate,  nothing  beyond  weak 
beef-tea,  or  broth,  should  be  permitted  at  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
dtement,  and  only  under  certain  circumstances  should  an  animal  diet  be 
allowed.  Large  quantities  of  dilutents  are  also  useful  in  maintaining 
Hie  secretions.  When  inflammation  is  attended  with  symptoms  of  a  ty- 
phoid character,  general  antiphlogistic  means  are  inadmissible,  as  the 
.patient  is  liable  to  become  excessively  reduced  by  any  copious  evacua- 
tion ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  that  such  patients, 
however  depressed,  will  bear  animal  food  ;  for  while  the  skin  is  hot,  the 
pulse  quick,  and  the  secretions  suppressed,  the  bowels  must  still  be  gent- 
ly acted  on,  and  small  doses  of  opium  will  be  found  beneficial  after  they 
luive  been  sufficiently  relieved ;  but  not  until  the  pulse  and  temperature 
of  the  skin  have  been  lowered  can  animal  food  be  safely  permitted. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation, — Chronic  inflammation  is 
generally  indicative  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  thel^reatment  requires 
to  be  different  from' that  employed  in  the  more  active  inflammation.  It 
is  the  constitution  which  is  at  fault ;  it  is  therefore  the  condition  of  the 
constitution  which  must  be  altered :  hence  the  appropriate  remedies  are 
termed  alteratives.  Medicines,  however,  are  not  necessarily  required : 
change  of  air,  sea-side,  improved  diet,  will  often  be  found  sufficient  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  In  those  constitutions  the  secreting  and  ex- 
creting organs  are  found  slug^h  in  their  action.  The  phenomena  or 
symptoms  arising  from  a  strumous  diathesis  are  ill  defined,  that  is,  they 
do  not  produce  the  same  urgency  of  derangement,  as  in  more  vigorous 
constitutions,  so  the  means  employed  to  attack  them  mast  be  less  power- 
ful and  energetic.  In  chronic  inflammation  of  joints  or  glands,  and  in 
the  formation  of  indolent  tumours,  and  even  those  of «  specific  character, 
as  fungus  and  scirrhus,  which  go  on  increasing  insidiously,  and  almost 
without  pain,  too  active  means  prove  highly  injurious,  and  small  doses  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  with  sarsaparilla,  or  Plummer's  pill  with  hyoscya- 
mus  at  night,  seem  to  be  the  best  remedies,  assisted  by  generous  £et 
and  pure  ^r.  Our  London  Hospitals  are  the  worst  possible  places  for 
such  patients  to  be  sent  to.  Mercury  in  these  cases  is  not  given  with 
the  same  view  as  in  syphilis,  to  act  specifically,  but  merely  to  act  gently 
upon  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  it  is  given  m  very  small  doses  ;  and  as 
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soon  as  the  secretions  are  restored,  should  be  withheld,  and  iodine  pre-    . 
scribed.     The  formula  which  I  usually  order  it  in  is  as  follows  : — 

R     lodini,  gr.  ss. 

Potass,  iodidi,  3  ss. 
Syrup,  papav.  S  ss. 
Infus.  gent.  co.  §  viij.        M. 
Capt.  cochL  larga  ij.  bis  quotidie ; 

TVith  tepid  applications  to  the  chronic  swellings,  either  warm-water  dres- 
sings or  the  following  lotion,  if  the  warmth  does  not  prove  agreeable  to 
the  patient's  feeUngs. 

jj     Ammon.  hydrochlor.  3  j.  ' 

Sp.  vini  rect. 

Liq.  ammon.  acetat.  aa.  §  ij* 

Aquae  destillat.  g  iv,  M. 

Ft.  lotio. 

Friction,  steaming,  and  bandaging  will,  each  of  them,  in  certain  cases, 

f^rove  advantageous,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  stimulating  applications ;  as, 
or  instance,  equal  parts  of  camphor  and  soap  liniments,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  tincture  of  opium.  But  of  topical  treatment  I  shall  have  to 
speak  more  at  length  while  describing  the  various  local  injuries  and  dis-  - 

eases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  m 
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Resolution — Adhesion — Phenomena  resulting  from  lesion — Effusion  of 
blood — Effusion  of  lymph — Period  different  in  different  tissues — Or- 
ganization of  fibrine —  tinion  by  adhesion  not  always  to  be  attempt- 
ed— Plastic  surgery — Talicotius — After  treatment-^rDressing  wounds 
— Contused  and  lacerated  wounds— Punctured  wounds — Constitu- 
turned  effects — Incision — Poisoned  wounds. 

Animal  Poisons — natural — morbid. 

I  HAVE  now  finished  the  consideration  of  Irritation  ;  and  as  I  have 
shown  that  constitutional  irritation  may  sometimes  stop  short  of  the  ac- 
cession of  symptomatic  fever,  so  I  shall  now  have  to  explain  that  local 
inflammations  do  also  sometimes  terminate  without  producing  suppuration 
or  other  disorganization  of  the  affected  tissue.  I  feel,  therefore,  inclin- 
ed to  draw  this  analogy  between  the  two  derangements,  that,  just  as 
local  inflammation  may  terminate  in  resolution,  or  go  on  to  suppuration, 
nlceration,  or  gangrene ;  so  may  irritation,  terminate  in  resolution,  or  go 
on  to  irritative  fever,  and  its  consequences. 

Resolution. — When  local  inflammation  ends  spontaneously,  or  is  check- 
ed by  the  application  of  remedies,  whether  constitutional  or  topical,  it  is 
said  to  have  terminated  mResolution,  and  the  symptoms  subside,  without 
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any  disorganization  of  the  affected  strnctore.  This  may  be  conridered, 
in  fact,  as  the  only  true  termination ;  for,  although  inflammation  may 
lead  to  further  effects,  as  adhesion,  suppuration,  &;c.,  so  soon  as  these 
processes  have  accomplished  their  results,  the  inflammation  has  still  to 
subside.  '  Resolution  of  inflammation  is  not  always  to  be  desired,  and 
should  not  be  sought  by  antiphlogistics,  until  a  wound  is  healed,  or  a 
broken  bone  united,  unless  the  inflammation  runs  too  high  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a  result. 

The  process  of  Resolution  consists  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  flow 
of  blood  through  the  vessels,  which  had  been  obstructed  by  the  accumu- 
lated and  stagnant  red  corpuscles.  In  proportion  as  the  circulation  is 
re-established,  the  exuded,  matter  is  absorbed  without  having  undergone 
any  but  the  first  stages  of  cell-development.  We  thus  see  that  as  re- 
tardation, or  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  is  the  condition 
for  increased  exudation,  so,  on  the  contrary^  a  free  circulation  in  the  ca- 
pillaries is  the  condition  for  the  absorption  of  the  exuded  matter. 

Adhemn. — None  of  the  results  of  inflammation  are  more  important 
iban  the  adhesive  process,  by  which  the  healing  up  or  reunion  of  parts 
of  the  body  recentiy  divided  is  effected.  The  series  of  phenomena  which 
follow  the  division  of  texture  are  not  constant  in  their  order,  nor  equal 
in  their  violence,  as  the  degree  of  action  set  up  depends  upon  many  con- 
comitant circumstances,  namely,  the  manner  in  which  the  wound  was  in- 
flicted, the  texture  which  is  severed,  and  the  constitution  of  the  injured 
person.  Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  these  complications,  effusion  of 
blood  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is  a  certain  effect  of  lesion,  the  blood 
soon  coagulates,  fills  up  the  wound  more  or  less,  and  separates  the  divid- 
ed edges.  This  coagulation  of  the  effused  blood  may  be  considered  as . 
a  salutary  process,  as  it  prevents  further  efiiision  by  blocking  up  the 
mouths  of  ihe  divided  vessels :  when,  therefore,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
haemorrhage  after  an  operation,  we  should  not  be  too  diligent  in  sponging 
away  the  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  wound,  but,  having  secured  the 
larger  vessels,  should  leave  the  coagulum  sufficiently  long  to  produce  the 
secondary  effect  of  permanently  sealing  the  smaller  branches.  It  is  for 
this  purpose  that  after  amputations  and  the  removal  of  breasts,  the 
wounds  are  not  dressed  for  three  or  four  hours  after  the  operation  has 
been  performed.  If  the  coagulum  be  not  removed, — which  should  never 
be  resorted  to  unless  it  be  so  large  as  to  separate  the  divided  edges  of 
the  wound,  and  prevent  their  subsequent  adhesion, — the  serum  and  red 
particles  are  absorbed,  and  the  approximation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound 
IS  promoted  by  the  contraction  of  the  fibrine.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
inflammation  excited  by  the  injury,  the  fibrine,  or  coagulable  lymph,  is 
poured  out,  as  a  tenacious  diffluent  substance,  which  soon  coagulates,  and 
in  a  few  hours  becomes  organized.  The  length  of  time,  however,  for  its 
organization  differs,  from  various  circumstances,  and  most  especially  from 
the  state  of  the  patient's  health. 

The  time  which  elapses  before  the  fibrine  is  poured  out  depends  upoi) 
the  nature  of  the  inflamed  tisdue.  The  capillaries  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes furnish  it  more  quickly  than  those  of  any  other  structure ;  for, 
in  two  hours  after  the  operation  for  hernia,  I  believe  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  has  been  found  closed  from  the  outer  wound  by  the  effusion  of 
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Wmph.  Sir  Everard  Home  found,  twenty-nine  hours  after  the  operation 
for  strangulated  hernia,  that  this  lymph  had  become  organized,  and  ad- 
mitted injection  into  its  newly-formed  vessels. 

The  process  by  which  the  organization  of  the  exuded  matter,  or  its 
eonver^on  into  new' tissues,  is  effected,  is  in  general  altogether  the  same 
in  principle  as  that  by  which  the  tissues  are  originally  developed.  The 
new  tissues  which  are  formed  are  cellular  tissue,  capillary  vessels,  and 
epidermis  or  epithelium.  In  regard  to  the  new  vessels,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  their  development  in  the  exuded  matter  into  cellular  tissue 
and  epithelium  may  take  place  quite  independently  of  the  formation  of 
blood-vessels.'  John  Hunter  was  of  opinion  that  the  fibrine  of  the  effused 
blood  became  organized ;  and,  although  this  opinion  is  not  generallv  ad- 
mitted, I  am  certain  I  have  seen  injections  permeate  the  clot  of  fibrine 
from  the  coagulum  of  blood,  which  originally  filled  up  the  medullary 
cavity  of  a  broken  bone  immediately  upon  the  infliction  of  the  injury. 
The  union  of  all  clean  cut  wounds  depends  upon  the  process  of  adhesion, 
and  was  termed  by  Hunter  the  ^^  union  by  the  first  intention :"  it  b  a 
phenomenon  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  surgeon,  as  without  it  no 
operation  could  possibly  be  performed  with  any  hope  of  a  successful  issue. 

TRBATMENT  OF  EXCISED  WOUNDS. 

One  of  the  great  objects  is  to  produce  and  maint^un  close  coaptation  of 
the  edges  of  the  wound  ;  for,  if  they  remain  separated,  union  by  adhe- 
sion cannot  be  accomplished.  Sutures  are  therefore  frequently  employed  ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  should  be  avoided  if  the  object  can  be  ob- 
tained by  more  simple  and  less  inntating  means,  such  as  plasters  and 
bandages. 

There  are  four  different  kinds  of  sutures  employed,  to  which  I  shall 
call  your  attention.  The  first  is  the  glover's  stitch  ;  it  is  the  one  in  use 
m  sewing  up  dead  bodies,  and  I  think  but  littie  applicable  to  the  living 
subject,  although  I  have  seen  it  employed  in  hare-lip  upon  one  or  two 
occasions  with  great  success.  I  should  think,  however,  the  frequent  in- 
troduction of  the  needle,  and  the  quantity  of  silk  employed,  like  to  in- 
duce too  much  irritation,  and  liable  to  interfere  with  the  adhesive  process. 

The  quill  suture  is  under  many  circumstances  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  edges  of  a  wound  in  good  apposition.  It  causes 
no  pressure  immediately  on  the  wound,  and  instead  of  inverting  the  cu- 
ticle, which  prevents  union, — as  the  glover's  stitch  is  apt  to  do, — it  tends 
to  produce  a  slight  evelrsion,  and  brings  the  parts  in  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion for  union.  The  interrupted  suture  is  the  one  most  frequently  em- 
ployed by  surgeons,  and  silk  is  the  ligature  generally  used,  but  platinum 
wire  is  preferred  by  some  surgeons  ;  as,  however,  it  is  rarely  necessary, 
or  right,  to  leave  the  sutures  in  the  wound  longer  than  forty-eight  hours, 
I  think  it  signifies  littie  whether  platinum  wire  or  silk  be  employed.  I 
confess  I  like  the  latter,  as  being  more  manageable.  The  twisted  suture 
is  principally  employed  in  the  operation  for  hare-lip,  and  in  closing  an  un- 
natural opening  in  the  urethra.  It  consists  of  the  silk  being  twisted 
around  a  pin,  passed  through  the  two  edges  of  the  wound,  which  are  kept 
io  approximation  by  the  freqnent  turnings  of  the  ligature  around  the  pin 
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in  the  form  of  the  figure  8.  Although  sutures  are  not  very  frequently 
required,  they  are  certainly  of  advantage,  and  should  be  employed  in 
cases  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  attended  with  a  hazard  of  the  escape 
of  the  viscera ;  and  under  those  circumstances  in  which  the  edges  of  a 
wound  cannot  be  brought  into  perfect  contact  by  sticking-plidster,  banda- 
ges, and  appropriate  position. 

With  regard  to  plaisters,  the  least  irritatmg  are  the  best,  and  I  have 
never  met  with  any  so  good  as  the  adhesive  plaister  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
which  is  composed  of  the  following  ingredients  : 

R  Gerat.  saponis,  g  jv. 
Emplast.  resinse,  §  viij. 
Sesquioxid,  ferri,  |  j  M. 

Far  better,  in  my  opinion,  than  that  composed  of  a  solution  of  i^nglass, 
spread  on  oil  silk,  which  I  have  never  found  sufficiently  adhesive  to  trust 
to,  the  slightest  discharge  loosening  it.  A  certain  degree  of  support  is 
always  required,  although  plaisters  are  not  intended  to  exert  a  continued 
force  in  maintaining  the  proximity  of  the  edges  of  the  wound.  Ban- 
dages may  sometimes  be  employed  instead  of  sutures,  and,  when  efficient 
for  the  purpose,  are  generally  preferable.  Even  splints  may  be  useful 
when  a  wound  is  much  exposed  to  the  motion  of  a  joint,  or  always  in  case 
of  broken  bone ;  which  is  united  by  precisely  similar  laws  on  the  soft 
parts.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  under  circumstances  where  there 
IS  reason  to  suspect  that  lesion  of  the  intestines  has  occurred,  their  action 
diould  not  be  excited,  as  this  would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the  adhe- 
dve  deposition  necessary  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

Adhesion,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  expected  as  the  termination  of 
lesion,  as  many  interrupting  circumstances  may  interfere  with  its  comple- 
tion. Ulceration,  suppuration,  or  sloughing,  may  arise  either  from  local 
or  constitutional  causes ;  and  these  should  be  recognised  by  the  surgeon, 
(Ts  they  may  determine  him  not  to  attempt  the  union  by  adhesion,  but 
rather  induce  him  to  encourage  another  process  of  cure,  which,  although 
more  protracted,  he  has  learnt  from  experience  is  more  appropriate  to  the 
nature  of  the  injury,  and  general  condition  of  his  patient.  Persons  with 
broken-down  constitutions,  from  debauched  habits,  we  know  do  not  fur- 
nish from  their  blood  organizable  fibrine,  but  unhealthy  effusions,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  persist  in  the  attempt  at  union  by  the  first  intention, 
but  encourage  the  granulating  process,  by  improving  the  general  health 
of  the  patient.  A  precaution  we  should  always  adopt,  indeed,  before  we 
submit  unhealthy  people  to  any  unavoidable  surgical  operation  ;  for  unar 
voidable  it  must  be  to  induce  a  surgeon  to  operate  on  an  unhealthy  pa- 
tient. 

But  in  healthy  persons  we  look  for  the  beneficial  effects  of  adhesion  ; 
«nd,  in  fiskct,  in  practice  rest  our  confidence  more  on  this  salutary  action 
than  on  any  other  sequel  of  inflammation,  for  the  checking  of  haemor- 
rhage, as  well  as  for  the  union  of  wounds  both  of  soft  and  hard  structures. 

Plastic  surgery  is  so  called  from*  the  operator  relying  wholly  upon  the 
effusion  of  adhesive  matter,  'or  plasma,  to  secure  the  union  which  he  re^ 
quires.  Talicotius  has  rendered  his  name  renowned,  from  his  attempts, 
and  success  indeed,  in  removing  congenital  malformations,  restoring  trau- 
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matio  disfigoremeDts,  engrafting  new  noses  and  ears,  and  re-establishing 
the  integri^  of  damaged  excretory  canals.  One  of  the  most  simple  of 
such  operations  is  that  performed  for  the  removal  of  the  deformity  of  a 
"  hare  lip,"  which  is  generally  successful  in  its  result ;  so  much,  however, 
cannot  be  said  for  many  other  plastic  operations,  for  when  a  portion  of 
skin  has  to  be  partially  dissectea  from  its  natural  position,  to  be  brought 
down  for  the  purpose  of  engrafting  on  a  neighbouring  exposed  surface, 
you  must  not  be  disappointed  if  you  find  that  the  adhesion  does  not  take 
place,  and  that  your  operation  fails  from  the  sloughing  of  the  borrowed 
portion  of  integument.  I  have  twice  attempted  to  close  an  opening  in 
.the  urethra  by*a  plastic  operation ;  one  a  traumatic  case,  and  the  odier 
congenitial.  I  feuled  in  both,  finding  it  utterly  impossible  to  prevent  thl9 
passage  of  the  urine  through  the  wound  during  micturition,  which  pre- 
vented the  union  by  adhesion.  Some  cases  have  been  recorded  in  old 
works  on  surgery,  of  fingers  and  noses  having  been  completely  severed 
from  the  body,  and,  upon  being  accurately  replaced,  have  become  per- 
manently reunited.  From  some  experiments  which  I  have  made,  I  have 
reason  to  doubt  whether  a  part,  once  completely  severed  from  the  living 
body,  can  be  made  to  reunite.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hunter  and  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper  transplanted  teeth,  and  the  spurs  of  fowls,  into  a  cock's  comb, 
and  the  legs  of  other  birds ;  and  that  there  are  preparations  preserved, 
both  in  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's 
Hosptal,  which  show  them  adherent  in  their  new  positions ;  but  it  is  yet 
to  be  proved  if  the  attachment  be  anything  beyond  mere  cohesion,  inde- 
pendent of  actual  vascular  connexion.  Such  cases,  gentlemen,  are  to  be 
considered  rather  as  the  curiosities  in  plastic  surgery,  and  not  very  likely 
to  occujiy  much  of  your  attention.  But  in  the  every-day  duties  of  your 
profession,  you  will  be  called  upon  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  adhesive  pro- 
cess ;  it  may  be,  in  the  simple  healing  of  a  trivial  wound,  or,  it  may  be, 
in  the  attempt  to  convert  the  formidable  accident  of  compound  fracture 
into  a  simple  one,  by  closing  the  wound  by  adhe*sion,  and  thus  convertmg 
the  injury  into  what  John  Huntor  called  a  ^'  compound  simple  fracture,'^ 
b  contradistinction  to  the  ^^  simple  compound  fracture,"  as  he  termed  the 
solution  of  continuity  of  bone,  which  had  been  simple,  but  had  become 
converted  into  a  compound  fracture  by  subsequent  ulceration  or  abscess, 
producing  an  external  wound,  communicating  with  the  fractured  ends  of 
the  bone. 

I  have  already  said,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  that  every  incised  wound 
can  be  made  to  unite  by  the  adhesive  process,  or  that  even  attempts 
should  be  made  to  efiect  it.  The  following  conditions  would  forbid  the 
practice : — ^if  too  great  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  infliction  of  the 
wound,  if  its  edges  be  inflamed,  or  foreign  substances  have  penetrated 
the  tissues,  then  it  would  be  injudicious  to  produce  coaptation,  as  a  de- 
gree of  inflammation,  beyond  that  necessary  to  adhesion,  is  either  abready 
present,  or  liable  to  occur.  Remember,  however,  that  a  certain  degree 
of  inflammation  is  essential  to  the  adhesive  mode  of  union,  and  yet  it 
must  not  go  beyond  a  certwn  extent ;  hence,  therefore,  the  propriety  of 
sometimes  promoting  inflammation,  and,  ag£un,  the  probable  necessity  of 
checking  and  modifying  it,  during  the  reparation  of  an  incised  wound. 
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Stimulating  or  soothing,  and  even  depleting  measures  may  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  regulate  the  required  action. 

Pain,  you  know,  constitutes  a  symptom  of  inflammation,  but  it  may 
be  the  mere  result  inseparable  from  the  infliction  of  a  wound.  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  unsafe  to  prescribe  opium,  as  it  is  liable  to  suppress  not 
only  the  natural  secretions  of  the  body,  but  also  the  effusions  necessary 
to  reparation ;  in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  administered,  and  we  oflben 
prescribe  it  after  painful  operations,  as  it  not  only  alleviates  suffering,  but 
tends  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  rigor,  so  frequently  following  severe 
surgical  operations. 

The  treatment  of  a  patient  during  the  process  of  the  cure  of  a  wound, 
may,  in  a  very  great  measure,  be  regulated  by  the  appearance  and  actual 
condition  of  the  effusions  from  its  surface,  as  they  form  the  best  indica- 
tions of  the  real  state  of  the  constitution,  and  enable  the  surgeon  scien- 
tifically  to  choose  the  appropriate  constitutional  and  local  remedies:* 
whether  evaporating  lotions  or  poultices,  whether  stimulating  or  sedative 
appUcatioBS,  are  to  be  had  recourse  to ;  and  whether  antiphlogistic  or 
tonic  remedies  are  to  be  the  constitutional  means  adopted. 

YoTi  observe,  therefore,  how  necessary  it  is  that  you  should,  at  the 
same  time,  be  conversant  with  the  treatment  of  internal  derangements, 
and  with  the  adaptation  of  local  adjustments,  for  the  cure  of  wounds. 

In  the  healing  of  wounds  of  all  kinds,  the  repetition  of  the  application  of 
"  dressings"  is  always  necessary ;  and  let  me  urge  the  necessity  of 
gentleness  in  this  procedure, — try  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the 
sufferings  of  your  patient ;  and  remember  that  by  the  violent  removal  of 
plaisters,  although  you  may  save  your  time,  you  are  very  likely  to  tmdo 
nature's  curative  processes,  and  not  only  protract  the  period  of  ^our  pa- 
tient's recovery,  but  probably  prevent  the  adhesive  union,  which,  but  for 
your  hasty  interference  and  roughness,  was  all  but  completed.  It  is 
said,  a  surgeon  should  possess  a  lady's  hand,  a  lion's  heart,  and  an  eagle's 
eye ;  but  even  these  gifts  would  avcdl  him  nothing  without  he  possessed 
humanity  enough  to  £rect  them. 

On  the  dressing  of  ^'  stumps"  after  amputations,  more  depends  as  to 
the  well-doing  of  the  patient  than  upon  the  amputation  itself.  One  per- 
son cannot  possibly  perform  the  duty  well ;  for  it  is  required  that  the 
stump  should  be  firmly  supported  during  the  whole  period  of  the  dress- 
ing, and  the  soft  parts  pressed  forward,  so  as  not  only  to  prevent  their 
retraction  while  the  plasters  are  being  removed,  but  also  to  assist  in  keep- 
ing the  end  of  the  bone  well  covered  ;  not  more  than  two  strips  of  the 
plaster  should  be  removed  at  once,  and  when  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
thus  exposed,  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed  by  gentle  ablution,  fresh 
straps  should  be  applied  in  the  place  of  the  removed  ones,  and  in  this 
manner  the  dressing  may  be  progressively  completed,  if  there  be  no  rea* 
son  to  give  up  the  hopes  of  healing  the  wound  by  adhesion.  Whon  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  process  of  adhesion  is  not  applicable,  other  means 
must  be  adopted, — such  as  tend  to  facilitate  union  by  granulation,  which 
process  may  with  propriety  be  termed  "  secondary  intention."  When 
there  are  many  wounas  to  be  dressed  upon  the  same  person,  as  is  so  fre- 
quently the  case  in  scalds  and  burns  they  should  not  all  be  exposed  at 
the  same  time  to  the  irritating  influence  of  external  agents,  but  they 
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should  be  separately  dressed,  by  which  precaution  you  not  only  save 
your  patient  much  suffering,  but  conduce  greatly  to  the  rapidity  of  his 
cure. 

Contused  and  lacerated  wounds  are  not  to  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  incised  ones,  for  there  are  no  hopes  of  unlbn  by  adhesion*  until  the 
injured  parts  have  been  removed,  either  by  slough  or  disintegration,  when 
lymph  is  thrown  out  upon  the  surface.  This  becoming  organized,  consti- 
tute what  is  termed  the  process  of  granulation.  One  part  of*  it  ia  con- 
verted into  cellular  tissue  and  capillaries — granulations  being  composed 
of  these  new  tissues  in  process  of  development ; — another  part  is  con- 
verted into  pus,  which  serves  as  a  covering  to  the  under  granulations. 

Punctured  unmnda  are  remarkable  for  the  degree  of  constitutional 
irritation  they  create ;  nor  is  there  any  very  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  this  disturbance.  It  has  been  attributed  tothe  extent  of 
the  wound  being  in  depth,  instead  of  in  surface,  so  that  the  consequent 
eflfusions  are  pent  up  from  the  inextensibility  of  the  tissues,  instead  of 
being  allowed  readily  to  escape.  The  greater  degree  of  pun  which  is 
usually  experienced  from  punctured  wounds  may  depend  also  upon  the 
larger  siase  of  the  nerves  which  have  been  injured  by  the  penetrating  in- 
strument. If  such  be  the  conditions  of  a  punctured  wound,  it  seems 
Surly  indicated,  that  rendering  it  an  incised  one  by  freely  laying  it  open, 
would  at  once  relieve  the  patient's  sufferings,  by  liberating  the  eflfusions. 
When  fasciae,  thecse,  and  tendons,  are  wounded,  as  they  possess  but  littie 
rital  power,  and  are  very  hiextensible,  I  invariably  adopt  this  practice. 
In  the  treatment  of  punctured  wounds,  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  ever 
safficient  attention  paid  to  the  keeping  of  the  part  injured  in  a  perfect 
state  of  rest,  the  strict  observance  of  which  I  have  always  found  attend- 
ed with  the  most  beneficial  effects.  K  the  pain,  redness,  heat,  and 
swelling  increase,  attended  with  absorbent  inflammation  and  constutional 
derangement,  general  and  topical  remedies  must  be  had  recourse  to :  the 
first  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  fever,  and  increasing  the  constitu- 
tional powers ;  therefore  csdomel,  James's  powder,  and  opium,  with  am- 
monia and  serpentary,  in  a  state  of  effervescence,  are  indicated ;  while 
the  topical  means  intended  to  subdue  the  local  action  (which  is,  in  fact, 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  constitutional  disturbance)  are  poultices,  fomen- 
tations, strict  observance  of  perfect  rest,  and  elevation  of  the  injured 
limb.  If  such  means  do  not  relieve  the  local  action,  leeches  may  be  re- 
quired ;  nor  is  their  application  inconsistent  with  the  administration  of 
tonics  at  the  same  time.  Thus  we  often  find  it  necessary,  particularly  in 
strumous  inflammations,  as  in  ophthalmia  and  diseases  of  joints,  to  re- 
commend even  stimuli  internally,  while  topical  depletion  is  employed  at 
the  same  moment,  and  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Some  surgeons 
recommend,  when  absorbent  inflammation  exists,  to  paint  the  course  of 
those  inflamed  vessels  with  lunar  caustic ;  but  I  cannot  myself  under- 
stand the  rationale  of  this  treatment,  unless  it  be  intended  to  act  merely 
as  a  counter-irritant.  I  confess  I  should  be  more  afrsud  of  the  liabili- 
ty to  phlebitis,  than  sanguine  in  the  expectation  of  checking  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  absorbents ;  and  I  believe  caustic  should  onl^  be  used 
where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  actual  poison  is  the  irri- 
tating agent. 
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Poisoned  wounds. — With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  effects  of 
poisons  taken  into  the  stomach,  I  must  leave  the  consideration  of  that 
subject  to  my  friend  and  colleague  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor,  whom,  I  believe, 
I  may  justly  pronounce  to  be  the  first  toxicologist  of  the  age ;  I  shall 
therefore  only  direct  attention  to  the  symptoms  arising  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  poisons  into  the  system  from  without. 

John  Hunter  has  defined  a  poison  as  a  '^  matter  which  produces  a  pe- 
culiar irritation,  and  affects  the  vital  principle  in  a  peculiar  manner,  even 
when  given  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity,  and  this  without  relation  to 
any  known  chemical  or  mechanical  powers." 

From  the^ting  of  a  nettle  to  the  direful  effects  arising  from  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  ammal,  such  distinct  phenomena  result,  that  medical  idd  is 
necessarily  required  for  their  relief.  It  is  my  province,  however,  ac- 
cording to  conventional  custom,  particularly  to  draw  your  attention  to 
animal  poisons,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — natural  and  mo^ 
bid.  "  The  natural j^^  says  Hunter,  **  are  such  as  belong  originally  and 
naturally  to  the  animal  possessing  them,  not  depending  on  any  preternat- 
ural affection  or  alteration  in  structure.  The  natural  poisons  have  no 
power  of  propagating  their  effects  beyond  the  individual  affected." 

"  The  morbid^  on  the  contrary,  depend  on  a  preternatural  action  or 
change  of  structure  in  the  body  communicating.  The  morbid  poison  in 
general  may  be  communicated  by  the  poisoned  to  others,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  propagated  to  many  individuals,  because  the  poisoned  receives 
the  same  powers  of  poisoning  others  as  the  animal  possessed  by  which  it 
was  poisoned."  The  blood,  in  fact,  becomes  tainted  with  the  poison,  and 
the  wound  itself  (if  one  results  from  the  mode  by  which  it  was  commu* 
nicated)  pours  out  effusions  capable  of  producing  the  poison  in  another 
by  inoculation. 

"  Some  of  the  natural  poisons  act  only  locally,  as  those  of  the  wasp 
and  bee ;  others  both  locally  and  constitutionally,  as  the  poison  of  the 
viper,  rattlesnake,  &c."  It  is  a  question,  however,  if  the  absence  of  the 
constitutional  symptoms  after  the  sting  of  the  wasp  and  bee  is  not  attri- 
butable to  the  weakness  of  the  poison,  rather  than  to  any  specific  diffe^ 
ence  in  the  poison  itself.  Those  poisons  which  act  upon  the  constitution 
usually  first  produce  local  effects  before  they  are  absorbed,  and  affect  the 
system :  as,  for  instance,  pain  in  the  part  receiving  the  poison,  followed 
by  red  streaks  and  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  are  pre- 
ludes to  rigor,  convulsions,  livid  effusions,  swelling  of  the  whole  body, 
and  death. 

In  this  country  there  are  but  few  reptiles  the  bite  of  which  produces 
fJEktal  effects  ;  but  in  warmer  climates  there  are  many,  the  poisonous  virus 
of  which  proves  rapidly  destructive  to  life.  The  cobra  de  capella  and 
the  rattlesnake,  I  believe,  are  the  most  fatal  of  the  kind,  and  in  the  East 
Indies  many  persons  annually  fall  victims  to  their  deadly  venom.  It  is 
to  India,  therefore,  that  we  naturally  look  for  the  best  authorities  upon 
the  treatment  of  those  cases,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  collect,  the  following  is 
the  treatment  adopted : — A  ligature,  immediately  upon  the  bite  being  in- 
flicted, is  to  be  tied  tightly  above  the  bitten  part,  with  a  view,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  of  checking  the  absorption  of  the  poison  ;  and,  to  withdraw 
it  &om  the  wound,  a^cupping-glass  or  suction  of  any  kind  is  recommend- 
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ed.  The  patient  may  himself  safely  sack  the  yiros  from  the  vroxmi  mth 
his  own  mouth,  as  t}ie  poison  does  not  affect  mucous  membranes.  Large 
doses  of  ammonia  are  given  internally,  and  the  wound  is  also  well  wash- 
ed with  a  solution  of  this  alkali,  with  a  view  of  neutralizing  the  acid  pro- 
perties  of  the  poisonous  secretion.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  natives 
are  acquainted  with  some  indigenous  vegetable  productions  which  act  as 
antidotes  to  the  poison  of  the  cobra  de  capella.  The  symptoms  which 
follow,  when  the  bite  of  these  reptiles  proves  fatal,  are  rapid  swelling, 
attended  with  excruciating  pain  of  the  poisoned  limb :  the  sensorium  be- 
comes affected,  stupor  supervenes,  powerful  convulsions  and  delirium  fol- 
low, and  death  closes  the  scene  in  a  few  hours  after  the  infliction  of  the 
mjurj.  After  death,  decomposition  most  rapidly  takes  place.  Science 
hitherto  has  done  nothing  towards  the  discovery  of  the  immediate  cause 
of  death  fix)m  the  inoculation  of  these  animal  poisons  ;  nor  need  this  dif- 
ficulty produce  much  surprise,  when  we  contemplate  the  fact  of  our  utter 
ignorance  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  various  medicines  which  we  ap- 
ply as  remedial  agents.  For  who  can  explain  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
action  of  ipecacuanha  as  an  emetic,  or  magnesia  as  a  purgative,  although 
they  are  every  hour  prescribed  with  a  perfect  confidence  as  to  the  result 
of  their  administration  ?  The  bite  of  the  viper  of  this  country  rarely 
jfcoves  fatal  to  adults,  but  there  are  many  cases  on  record  of  children 
having  fallen  victims  to  the  effects  of  their  poison.  There  is  scarcely  a 
village  without  either  a  barber  or  midwife,  who  is  supposed  to  possess  an 
infallible  specific  against  its  baneful  effects,  and  as  almost  all  the  bitten 
recover,  the  restoration  is  attributed  to  the  efficacy  of  the  supposed  anti- 
dote ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  the  viper  of  this  country  does  not 
inoculate  a  sufficient  quantity  of  poison  to  destroy  life,  unless,  from  idio- 
syncrasy, the  patient  be  abnormally  susceptible  to  its  impressions.  If 
any  of  you  should  be  called  to  a  person  bitten,  I  should  recommend  ex- 
(nsion  of  the  part,  and  the  application  of  caustic,  employing  afterwards 
such  means  as  were  most  likely  to  subdue  the  mental  anxiety  naturally 
arising  from  the  alarm,  and  the  constitutional  irritation  consequent  upon 
the  local  injury. 

Wounds  from  the  sting  of  the  hornet  and  wasp  are  sometimes  trouble- 
some in  persons  of  an  irritable  temperament,  and  require  soothing  reme- 
dies to  prevent  the  constitutional  effects  otherwise  likely  to  occur.  The 
best  application  I  know  of  is  sweet  oil,  and  I  have  myself  experienced 
its  efficacy  after  being  stung  by  a  hornet.  I  found  the  pain  was  assuaged 
in  a  very  short  time  after  its  application,  although  it  had  been  violent ; 
and  the  swelling,  which  was  considerable,  rapidly  subsided.  I  suppose 
ml  acts  merely  by  protecting  the  inflamed  part  from  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal agents.  I  have  heard  that  indigo,  rubbed  on  the  part  directly  af- 
ter a  person  has  been  stung,  prevents  the  usual  consequences  of  the  acci- 
dent ;  but  should  inflammation  persist  in  spite  of  these  applications,  it 
must  be  resisted  by  the  same  antiphlogjbtic  means  as  are  adopted  under 
common  circumstances. 

Wounds  inflicted  during  dissection  frequently  (as  I  have  alreal^  said 
when  speaking  of  irritative  fever)  produce  effects  which  are  attributed 
to  the  absorption  of  animal  poison,  but,  I  believe,  it  is  but  m  very  few  in- 
stances where  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  may  not  be  found  to  depend 
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upon  the  state  of  the  constitation  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent,  and  not  upon  the  inoculation  of  a  poison.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny, 
that|in  the  post-mortem  examination  of  bodies  recentij  dead,  specific 
poison  b  not  sometimes  imbibed,  more  particularly  if  the  person  has  died 
of  puerperal  fever,  or  of  acute  peritoneal  inflammation  ;  for  under  these 
circumstances  there  does  appear  to  be  some  specific  virus  generated,  and 
this  is  indicated  by  very  marked  symptoms.  The  absorbents  become  rap- 
idly inflamed,  the  limb  swells,  and  is  extremely  painfol,  and  this  pain  is 
much  increased  )yj  the  slightest  pressure.  The  absorbent  glands  soon 
enlarge,  violent  constitutional  fever  sets  in,  rigors  and  delirium  follow, 
and,  if  the  patient  lives  long  enough,  abscesses  form  in  the  axilla  under 
the  pectoral  muscles,  and  often  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  forma- 
tion of  these  abscesses  seems  a  favourable  symptom,  for  on  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  pus  the  patients  frequently  recover  ;  but  when  there  is  not 
Eower  enough  for  suppuration  to  take  place,  the  tongue  soon  becomes 
rown,  typhoid  symptoms  supervene,  attended  with  a  hot,  dry  skin,  and 
quicklj  followed  by  delirium  and  death.  Upon  examination  of  these 
cases,  not  only  the  absorbents  of  the  injured  limbs  are  found  highly  in- 
flamed, but  also  the  veins,  in  which  pus  is  frequentiy  detected.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  patient  is  said  to  have  died  from  phlebitis.  The 
presence  of  pus  in  the  blood  is  supposed  in  such  cases  to  be  the  great 
cause  of  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  ;  but  whether  this  pus  is  to  be  con* 
^dered  as  containing  any  specific  poison,  or  merely  as  producing  its  bane- 
ful influence  as  a  fluid  unfitted  for  circulation,  is  a  pathological  question, 
yet  to  be  answered.  In  such  cases,  I  have  already  given  a  caution  with 
respect  to  antiphlogistic  treatment.  Medicines  should  be  recommended 
which  have  a  iendency  to  restore  the  secretions,  maintain  the  constitu- 
tional powers,  and  allay  irritation.  But  of  all  things  I  recommend,  if 
any  of  you  should  be  threatened  with  an  attack  of  this  nature  from  a 
wound  of  the  finger,  that  you  should  at  once  withdraw  from  your  profes- 
sional avocations,  get  into  a  Margate  steam-boat,  and  for  a  few  shillings 
you  may  make  a  most  salutary  excursion,  and  save  months  of  absence 
from  duty.  I  speak  of  the  cheapness  of  the  remedy  I  have  prescribed, 
because  I  myself  have  experienced  the  necessity  of  husbanding  resources 
which,  although  liberally  bestowed  by  parents,  are  often  given  at  the 
expense  of  submitting  themselves  to  privation. 
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the  %peeijie  paifcn  of  rabid  animdU — Query  as  to  inoculation  without 
abranon — Uonstitutional  remedies,  inefficacy  of — Post-mortem  examin- 
ation most  unsatisfactory. 

• 

Ov  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  hnman  frame  is  liable,  there  seems  to 
me  none  so  appalling  as  that  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog.  Be- 
sides dogs,  wolves,  foxes,  and  cats,  are  also  supposed  spontaneously  or 
idiopatbically  to  be  afiFected  by,  or  to  generate  rabies,  as  if  they  liad  a 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy  rendering  them  liable  to  its  development.  Cattle 
and  even  birds,  are  capable  of  being  affected  by  the  rabid  poison,  when 
inoculated  by  the  bite  of  rabid  camivora,  although  it  is  believed  they 
never  generate  the  disease ;  and  some  doubt  is  even  thrown  upon  their 
power  of  communicating  it  to  others,  although  it  may  prove  destructive 
to  themselves.  Man  has  never  been  known  to  communicate  the  disease 
to  another.  A  dog  affected  with  rabies  shows  certain  indications  of  the 
disease  which  it  is  well  to  be  acquunted  with,  that  we  may  regulate  the 
treatment  of  a  person  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  dog  supposed  to  be  rabid. 
Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  animal,  and  to  watch  his 
habits,  that  you  may  either  prove  to  your  patient  his  perfect  security 
from  contamination,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  while  you  conceal  from  him 
your  suspicions,  you  may  employ  every  mfeans  in  your  power  to  pre- 
vent the  influence  of  the  poison.  The  early  signs  of  madness  in  a  dog 
are  very  obscure,  and  it  is  far  from  an  invariable  symptom  that  he  shows 
a  horror  of  lapping  water  or  other  fluids,  which  is  generally  considered 
so  essentially  pathognomonic.  He  may  be  generally  known  by  his  pecu- 
fiar  appearance  and  gait,  presenting,  indeed,  such  an  unnatural  manner 
as  to  attract  attention.  He  will  be  observed  continuing  his  course  on- 
wards, as  if  he  had  no  motive  in  his  progression,  with  his  head  and  tail 
hanging  down,  looking  as  it'  were  ashamed  of  himself.  He  seems  to 
take  but  little  notice  of  anything  which  does  not  offer  a  hindrance  to  his 
course,  but  he  snaps  at  every  obstacle,  and  continues  his  way.  If  he 
raises  suspicions  from  these  appearances,  and  is  tied  up,  he  will  become 
extremely  restless,  hardly  sleeping  for  an  instant.  Perhaps  obedient  to 
his  master's  voice  for  a  short  time,  and  giving  the  usual  signs  of  recog- 
nition, he  will  suddenly  snap  at  him,  or  anything  near  him  or  even  at  the 
air.  He  devours  his  own  excrement,  licks  up  his  own  urine,  stares  sus- 
piciously around  him,  and  moves  from  place  to  place  as  far  as  his  chain 
will  permit.  When  he  barks  his  voice  is  quite  altered  ;  his  eyes  suffused 
and  red  ;  his  mouth  covered  with  thick  saliva ;  his  tongue  swollen  and 
dry ;  his  countenance  most  painfully  distressed  and  anxious ;  his  hind 
quarters  drooping  ;  consciousness  begins  to  fail  him  ;  he  mutters  growling 
snarles,  seems  as  if  dying,  and  then  starting  up  at  some  supposed  object 
of  terror  bites  at  it,  falls  exhausted.  Another  and  another  paroxysm  at- 
tacks him,  each  weaker  than  the  other,  and  at  last  worn  out,  he  dies.  It 
is  said  that  while  dogs  are  in  a  state  of  rabies  they  are  quite  insensible  to 
pain,  and  instances  are  given  of  mad  dogs  seizing  a  red-hot  poker  and 
holding  it  in  their  mouths  until  dreadfully  burned. 

Youatt  says  the  earliest  period  at  which  he  has  known  rabies  to  occur 
in  the  dog  after  being  bitten  is  fourteen  days,  and  supposes  the  average 
time  to  be  between  five  and  six  weeks,  but  he  has  known  it  come  on  as 
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late  as  seven  months  after  inoculation.  Upon  a  post-mortem  examination 
of  a  rabid  dog  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  is  found 
inflamed  ;  the  tongue  discoloured  and  swollen,  congested  with  blood,  and 
the  papillss  at  the  posterior  part  very  much  raised,  and  generally  covered 
with  straw  and  other  indigestible  matters  which  the  animal  has  attempted 
to  swallow.  The  stomach  is  also  found  to  contain  some  such  extraneous 
matters  as  small  pieces  of  wood.  Its  mucous  membrane,  and  that  of  the  oeso- 
phagus and  pharynx,  is  inflamed  and  studded  with  spots  of  ecchymosis. 
But,  in  fact,  nothing  has  been  ascertained  to  throw  any  light  upon  the 
pathology  of  this  disease.  The  inflamed  state  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  organs  of  deglutition  is  considered  as  pathognomonic 
of  hydrophobia,  as  in  tibe  same  way  ulceration  of  the  coats  of  the  stom- 
ach is  indicative  of  poison  by  arsenic,  even  though  it  be  injected  mto  the 
veins  of  an  animal ;  but  it  is  yet  a  question  if  the  inflammation  in  hydro- 
phobia is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  secondary  effect  of  the  altered  func- 
tion of  the  nerves,  and  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  rather  than 
to  the  primary  influence  of  the  poison.  A  dog,  and  it  is  supposed  any 
other  animal  suffering  under  the  symptoms  which  I  have  described,  is 
capable  of  producing  the  disease  in  the  human  subject  by  inflicting  a 
wound  with  his  teeth  ;  and,  it  is  supposed,  even  by  applying  his  saliva  to 
any  part  of  the  body.  I  should  doubt  whether  rabies  could  occur  unless 
some  abrasion  of  the  skin  had  been  coincident ;  but  it  is  useless  to  dwell 
upon  the  various  opinions  on  this  subject.  The  period  at  which  the  symp- 
toms occur  after  the  inoculation  of  the  poison  in  the  human  subject  varies 
from  twenty  days  to  as  long  a  period  as  eighteen  months :  it  is  said  Mr. 
Cline  had  a  patient  under  his  care  suffering  from  hydrophobia,  who  was 
attacked  on  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-sixth  day  after  he  had  been  bit- 
ten. It  is  enough  to  know,  that  lengthened  periods  occur  before  the 
symptoms  are  noticed,  and  that  this  period  has  been  called  by  scientific 
writers  the  period  of  incubation  ;  so  also  have  they  given  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  symptoms  the  technical  name  of  recrudescence.  In 
man,  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  bite  and  the  development  of  the 
disease,  is  usually  between  thirty  and  forty  days. 

The  symptoms  which  occur  are  generally  in  the  following  order : — A 
pain  is  first  felt  in  the  seat  of  the  original  wound  ;  the  cicatrix  feels  stiff, 
numb,  and  sometimes  cold,  and  there  is  a  tingling  sensation  in  the  limb. 
The  original  wound  not  unfrequently  becomes  hot  and  throbbing,  the  cic- 
atrix opens,  and  discharges  a  sanious  or  ichorous  effusion.  The  patient 
experiences  usually  at  this  period  extreme  depression  of  spirits,  and  with- 
out the  expression  of  any  positive  suffering,  describes  a  feeling  of  dread, 
and  the  conviction  that  some  awful  calamity  will  befal  him  :  this  is  indi- 
cated by  frequent  and  deep  sighs,  which  seem  to  escape  from  him  invol- 
untarily. This  mental  depression  seems  even  to  haunt  those  who,  al- 
though affected,  have  no  suspicion  or  dread  of  hydrophobia.  The  pecu- 
liar symptoms  of  the  disease  now  begin  to  develope  themselves :  a  stiff- 
ness about  the  neck  and  throat  is  complained  of;  the  patient  becomes 
hurried  and  irritable  in  his  manner  ;  speaks  of  a  difficulty  and  dread  of 
attempting  to  swallow,  the  very  thought  of  which  produces  a  spasmodic 
paroxysm.  A  breath  of  air,  the  slightest  noise,  the  agitation  of  fluid, 
bright  reflectipns  of  light,  as  from  the  surface  of  a  mirror,  induce  an 
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aggravation  of  symptoms,  his  mental  powers  now  begin  to  be  impaired, 
and  his  condition  approaches  to  mania,  which  indeed  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between  this  disease  and  tetanus.  Although 
at  lucid  intervals  he  warns  the  medical  attendant  not  to  approach  him  too 
closely,  perhaps  the  next  moment,  in  sudden  rage,  he  ^  may  attempt  to 
bite  him,  or  spit  at  him,  and  then  apologises  for  the  offence  he  has  com- 
mitted ;  and  at  this  advanced  stage  of  the  disorder,  he  not  unfrequently 
passes  his  excretions  involuntarily.  Such  symptoms  soon  exhaust  the 
patient,  and,  worn  out  by  the  frequency  of  his  paroxysms,  he  is  rarely 
capable  of  sustaining  the  constitutional  shock  beyond  from  twenty-four  to 
seventy  hours,  when  he  sinks  under  the  disease. 

As  prevention  is  always  better  than  cure,  I  will  now  speak  of  the  plan 
which  should  be  adopted  when  called  upon  to  visit  a  person  who  has  been 
bitten.  If  there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  the  dog  was  rabid,  or  even 
when  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  actual  condition  of  the  ani- 
mal, the  part  should  be  immediately  excised  ;  and,  to  be  certain  that  the 
whole  extent  of  the  poisoned  surface  is  removed,  Mr.  Hunter  recommend- 
ed that  a  probe  should  be  inserted  to  the  greatest  depth  of  the  tooth-im- 
pression, and  the  knife  passed  behind  it,  so  as  to  remove  the  probe  and 
flesh  together.  Sometimes,  however,  this  may  be  impracticable,  from 
the  vicinity  of  large  vessels,  in  which  case  the  knife  should  be  used  as 
far  as  is  safe,  and  lunar  caustic  or  nitric  acid  applied  to  the  rest  of  the 
surface.  I  believe  it  would  be  still  better  to  apply  the  acid  or  caustic 
even  before  the  knife  is  used  ;  and,  if  the  latter  were  injected  in  solu- 
tion,  it  would  he  sure  to  penetrate  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  wound,  and, 
by  the  change  of  colour,  form  a  good  guide  to  the  surgeon  for  the  cer- 
tain excision  of  the  whole:  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  render 
abortive  any  of  the  virus  that  might  be  left  in  the  wound,  and  so 
prevent  its  contaminating  the  blood  that  flowed  in  consequence  of  the 
operation. 

If  such  treatment  be  adopted  immediately  after  the  bite,  there  can  be 
but  little  danger  of  future  ill  effects.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  this 
operation  may  be  beneficially  performed  at  any  period  prior  to  that  of 
recrudescence,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  constitution  is  not  generally  af- 
fected until  the  period  of  incubation  is  completed.  I  should  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  much  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  this  view. 

If  a  person  be  bitten  by  a  dog  under  such  circumstances  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  his  being  in  a  rabid  state,  but  if  there  be,  on  the 
contrary,  a  thorough  conviction  that  the  bite  was  one  of  retaliation  on 
the  part  of  the  dog,  I  should  not  recommend  the  extirpation  of  the  wound- 
ed part,  for  the  performance  of  the  operation  implies  the  surgeon's  fear 
of  contamination,  and  can  but  impress  his  patient  with  all  the  horrors  of 
impending  danger.  Besides,  the  very  excision  may  lead  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  constitutional  irritation  in  excitable  people,  and  incur  a  risk  be- 
yond what  the  case  justified.  Only  yesterday,  a  pupil  consulted  me,  who 
had  been  bitten  by  his  favourite  dog,  but  under  an  aggravation  which 
rendered  it  a  natural  result ;  he  flogged  the  dog,  which  ran  under  the 
bed,  when,  laying  hold  of  him  to  pull  him  from  his  hiding-place  that  he 
might  continue  his  punishment,  the  dog  bit  his  fingers.  In  this  case,  as 
the  habits  of  the  animal  remained  unaltered,  and  as  he  had  lived  with 
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his  master  two  days  after,  manifestiDg  his  natural  docility,  I  would  not 
remove  tl^  bitten  part,  particularly  as  I  had  reason  to  fear,  from  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  that  I  should  thereby  inflict  a  greater  in- 
jury on  hinv  than  he  had  already  sustained. 

In  another  case,  a  young  gentleman  (the  present  Sir  W.  H.)  was  bit- 
ten by  a  dog  whilst  walking  in  the  street.  The  dog  was  trotting  along 
the  foot-pavement,  and  his  skulking,  peculiar  appearance  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  bystanders ;  as  he  passed  the  gentleman  of  whom  I 
am  speaking,  he  made  a  sudden  snap  at  his  leg,  without  being  ap- 
parently at  all  diverted  from  his  own  course.  I  did  not  see  the  gen- 
tleman until  the  next  morning,  when  I  was  first  called  in.  I  found 
that  the  dog  had  seized  the  leg  by  the  calf,  and  his  teeth  had  inflicted 
two  deep  wounds  on  the  inside,  and  one  on  the  outside  of  the  leg. 
From  the  description  I  received  of  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the 
dog,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  excise  the  wound  immediately ;  first,  how- 
ever, I  applied  some  strong  nitric  acid  to  the  part,  causing  it  to  complete- 
ly penetrate  the  punctures  made  by  the  teeth  of  the  dog.  I  did  this 
by  means  of  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  the  acid,  which  I  used  as  a  probe, 
introducing  it  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  wound.  I  then  cut  out  the 
flesh  and  rod  together,  so  as  to  ensure  the  complete  removal  of  the 
whole  of  the  parts  which  could  have  been  in  contact  with  the  virus  in 
the  saliva  of  the  animal,  who,  I  ought  to  mention,  was  afterwards  found 
to  have  been  undoubtedly  in  a  rabid  state  when  he  inflicted  the  wound. 
The  early  active  measures  I  adopted,  were  quite  suflScient  to  protect 
my  patient  from  any  ill  consequences  arising  from  the  accident,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  might  have  had  a  terrible  termination.  Six 
or  eight  years  have,  however,  now  passed  since  the  occurrence  took 
place — sufiBciently  proving  the  efficacy  of  the  means  employed. 

It  is  curious  that  some  people  have  doubted  the  specific  poison  from  a 
rabid  animal,  and  have  attributed  all  the  symptoms  which  arise  from  the 
bite  of  a  dog  to  the  influence  of  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  inducing 
a  degree  of  madness  from  the  impression  made  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Others  have  thought  that  the  bite  of  a  sound  dog  in  a  state  of  ex- 
cessive rage,  as  while  fighting,  waS  capable  of  producing  the  symptoms 
of  rabies.  And,  indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  reason  in  this 
supposition,  as  there  are  cases  on  record  of  persons  having  died  from 
the  bite  of  a  dog  which  itself  has  not  died  of  hydrophobia.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  it  never  happens  that  fighting  dogs  die  rabid,  even  after 
lengthened  conflicts,  no  weight  can  justly  be  attached  to  this  supposi- 
tion. 

I  have  seen  two  cases  of  hydrophobia  myself,  and  in  both  of  them 
the  most  marked  symptom  was  the  intolerance  to  anything  like  undula- 
tory  motion  in  the  air  ;  ev^n  the  motion  of  the  water  when  offered  them 
to  drink  seemed  rather  to  produce  the  paroxysm  than  the  effort  made 
at  deglutition. 

There  are  various  preventive  medicines  which  have  had,  in  their  time, 
a  high  prophylactic  character,  but  little  or  no  reliance  can  be  plac- 
ed upon  them,  and  certainly  they  should  never  supersede  the  excis- 
ion of  the  part.     The  following  is  an  account  of  the  cases  I  have  just 
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mentioned,  and  of  a  third  admitted  into  King's  College  Hospital  un- 
der Dr.  Todd. 

HYDROPHOBIA  TREATED  WITH  MORPHIA. 

Edward  Lynch,  an  Irishman,  sst.  26,  was  admitted  into  Billet  Ward, 
under  Dr.  Babington,  on  Sept.  26th,  1837. 

About  five  weeks  before  admission,  a  dog,  which  he  had  been  thrusting 
at  with  a  pitchfork,  sprang  at  him,  and  bit  his  upper  lip  and  cheek.  He 
immediately  seized  the  animal  and  strangled  it  with  a  bay-band.  The 
bitten  part  of  the  lip  was  speedily  excised,  but  not  that  of  the  cheek. 
Nothing  material  followed  till  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  September,  when, 
after  dnnking  two  or  three  quarts  of  beer,  he  was  taken  with  a  fit  of 
vomiting,  and  experienced  great  distress  at  the  sight  of  sotne  fresh  meat. 

On  Sunday  he  was  very  unwell,  but  had  no  spasm  ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  was  with  difficulty  awaken- 
ed.    On  Monday  morning  spasms  came  on,  and  he  became  worse. 

On  Tuesday,  at  9  a.m.,  he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital.  On  admis- 
sion his  condition  was  as  follows  : — ^He  had  no  pain  anywhere,  but  expe- 
rienced great  lassitude  and  a  sense  of  constriction  about  his  throat.  He 
took  a  table-spoonful  of  milk,  but  could  drink  no  water.  His  voice  was 
feeble,  and  resembled  a  loud  whisper.  The  countenance  was  anxious, 
and  he  was  spasmodically  affected  at  the  approach  of  any  one,  at  such  a 
time  he  appeared  choking.  Heart's  action  normal ;  pulse  soft,  irregular, 
and  60 ;  tongue  slightly  coated,  but  moist ;  his  skin  natural ;  his  breath 
was  of  an  acid  odour,  and  every  two  or  three  minutes  he  was  seized  with 
violent  sighing.  At  a  quarter  before  10  a.m.,  he  had  a  turpentine  injec- 
tion administered.  At  1  p.m.  Dr.  Babington  saw  him,  and  ordered 
Fern  Sesq.  Ox.  3J.;  Syr.  Aurant.  q.  s.  ut  fiat  bolus,  to  be  taken  ev- 
ery quarter  of  an  hour.  The  spine  to  be  rubbed  with  Tr.  Lyttae,  and 
belladonna  plaister  to  be  afterwards  applied  to  the  stimulated  part. 

At  half-past  2  he  sank  into  a  sleep,  which  lasted  three  quarters  of  an 
hoar. 

At  5  p.m.,  he  was  much  prostrated,  and  the  spasms  increased.  Pulse 
54,  irregular,  and  intermittent.  He  experienced  the  feeling  of  a  ball 
rising  in  his  throat.  .His  urine,  which  he  passed  three  or  four  times, 
was  rather  high-coloured. 

At  7  P.M.  he  was  more  restless.  Mouth  parched  ;  skin  hot  and  dry ; 
pulse  64.  The  boluses  were  divided  into  three  parts,  and  after  each  he 
took  about  two  ounces  of  milk,  the  only  nutriment  taken  since  his  ad- 
mission. He  has  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  is  very  much 
convulsed. 

At  10  P.M.  his  pulse  was  54,  but  rather  fuller ;  he  could  bear  no  light 
in  his  room,  nor  any  one  to  approach  him  except  his  wife.  His  voice 
was  natural,  and  he  had  no  rigidity  of  muscle.  He  was  ordered  Morph. 
Hydrochl*.  gr.  iij.  every  half  hour  till  some  effect  should  be  produced. 
Unguent.  Lyttse  was  rubbed  in  over  his  chest  about  the  region  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  afterwards  belladonna  plsdster.  He  soon  became  more 
quiet,  and  slept  from  eleven  till  three.  He  passed  a  quiet  night  upon 
the  whole,  crying  out  at  intervals.    At  5  a.m.  Sept.  27,  he  felt  rather 
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sick.  He  asked  for  a  cup  of  milk,  but  swallowed  it  with  difficulty. 
The  bowels  had  not  been  open  since  his  admission.  The  morphia  was 
repeated. 

At  8  P.M.  he  asked  for  some  water,  swallowed  about  two  ounces,  but 
immediately  jumped  up  in  bed  and  appeared  choking.  The  morphia  was 
repeated. 

At  10  P.M.  he  was  very  violent  and  delirious.  Pulse  120.  He  wish- 
ed for  water,  but  could  not  swallow  it.  Dr.  Babbington  ordered  the 
Morpb.  Hydrochl.  to  be  increased  to  four  grains  every  half  hour.  He 
was  confined  to  his  bed  with  sheets. 

12  P.M. — He  still  cries  for  drink,  which,  wheh  taken,  makes  him  sick. 
Pulse  144.  The  voice  is  thick.  Breathing  more  laborious,  and  feeling 
of  depression  much  increased.  He  displays  no  greater  horror  of  fluids 
than  of  solids.  Dr.  Babington  ordered  the  dose  of  Morph.  Hydrochl. 
to  be  increased  to  eight  grains  every  half  hour,  and  a  tobacco  enema  to 
be  given  immediately. 

About  two  o'clock  the  countenance  was  livid,  and  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  constantly  raised  and  lowered.  He  made  a  noise  Uke  the  howl  of 
a  dog.  He  breathed  only  eight  times  in  a  minute.  Pulse  small,  180. 
Occipito-frontalis  contracted.  He  appeared  unconscious,  but  now  and 
then  a  calm  smile  played  upon  his  face,  as  though  his  ideas  were  of  a 
pleasing  nature.  The  pupils  were  much  contracted,  and  inobedient  to 
the  stimulus  of  light.  Conjunctiva  injected.  He  twitched  the  bed- 
clothes, and  pulled  his  neck  about.  From  this  time  he  gradually  became 
worse  till  twenty  minutes  past  three,  when  he  died.  Immediately  after 
death  his  pupils  were  very  much  dilated,  and  the  corpse  had  a  very  ca- 
daverous odour.  A  vein  was  opened,  but  did  not  bleed.  The  next 
morning,  however,  he  was  deluged  in  blood.  He  took  altogether  forty- 
eight  grains  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia. 

HYDROPHOBIA  TREATED  WITH  LEAD. 

Samuel  Soring,  a  Londoner,  rot.  85,  was  admitted  into  Billet  Ward, 
under  Dr.  Addison,  on  the  1st  October,  1837.  He  had  formerly  been 
addicted  to  drinking,  but  not  of  late  years.  For  the  last  three  weeks  he 
had  been  in  a  desponding  mood,  so  much  so,  that  he  occasionally  icept  his 
bed  for  a  day  or  two,  though  he  continued  his  employment,  which  was 
fish  selling.  About  three  months  since  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  spaniel. 
The  wound  was  trifling,  did  not  bleed,  and  caused  only  slight  p^dn.  On 
the  day  before  his  admission  he  was  very  ill,  and  spent  a  restless  ,  night. 
His  symptoms  on  admission  were : — An  anxious  and  dejected  counte- 
nance ;  breathing  difficult  and  convulsive,  and  this  more  violent  after  any 
movement,  draught  of  air,  or  sight  of  water ;  pulse  80,  with  little  power : 
skin  natural ;  tongue  parched ;  great  thirst ;  slight  pjun  in  the  head ; 
pupils  contracted  ;  bowels  not  opened  since  yesterday  morning  ;  a  sense 
of  sufibcation  and  tightness  across  the  throat.  At  half-past  10  a.m.  Dr. 
Addison  saw  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  cupped  over  the  epigastrium. 
The  cupping  caused  so  much  excitement,  that  when  eight  ounces  had 
been  drawn,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  desist.  Ordered  also,  Haust 
Sennae  c.  Ext.  Col.  c.  sj  as  an  injection,  and  two  drops  of  croton  oil  to 
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be  taken  eyery  half  hour  till  it  operated.  The  enema  was  soon  returned 
with  a  small  qoantitj  of  £»culent  matter.  He  swallowed  his '  medicine 
with  great  difficulty,  wishing  to  have  his  eyes  closed  while  taking  it.  A 
composition  of  Ext.  Belladon.  51].  and  Uog.  Hyd.  gj.  was  rubbed  on 
his  diroat.  At  3  p.m.  Dr.  Addison  again  saw  him.  The  crotonoil  had 
acted  powerfully,  the  stools  watery  and  green  ;  skin  cold  and  wet ;  pupils 
dilated  ;  urine  scanty  and  priapism  present ;  purging  still  violent.  Or- 
dered Vin.  Opii  5J.  statim,  and  Liq.  Plumb.  Diacet.  nixl.  every  hour. 
The  purging  ceased  shortly  after  taking  the  opium.  At  10  p.m.  Dr.  Ad- 
dison again  saw  him.  After  the  first  three  doses  of  ths  lead  he  seemed 
more  tranquil.  He  now  complained  of  great  thirst,  and  drank  eagerly  two 
half-pints  of  porter.  He  still  went  on  regularly  with  his  medicine,  which 
he  was  persuaded  to  take  with  great  difficulty.  He  was  constantly 
troubled  with  violent  emotiops,  which  became  worse  after  each  dose  of 
the  medicine. 

At  half-past  2  a.m.  of  the  following  day  he  was  much  worse.  He  ap- 
peared greatly  distracted,  imagining  himself  surrounded  by  hideous  ob- 
J3Cts.  It  was  necessary  to  confine  him  to  his  bed,  as  he  would  not  stop 
there  without  compulsion.  After  this  he  became  unconscious  of  every- 
thing around  him.  He  roared  in  a  most  awful  manner.  The  muscles  of 
hb  face  were  horribly  distorted.  A  large  quantity  of  frothy  saliva  poured 
from  his  mouth,  his  lips  became  livid,  and  be  appeared  writhing  in  excess 
of  agony.  In  this  state  he  remained  till  half-past  four,  when  he  became 
suddenly  quiet,  and  appeared  quite  exhausted.  Five  minutes  afterwards 
he  was  dead. 

HYDROPHOBIA  TREATED   WITH  PRUSSIC   ACID. 

Emmanuel  Soult,  aged  7,  was  admitted  into  King's  College  Hospital, 
under  Dr.  Todd,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1841.  Two  months  before 
admission  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  under  the  right  eyelid.  The 
wound  bled  profusely,  but  rapidly  cicatrised,  and  no  constitutional  dia- 
turbance  was  manifested  till  the  day  preceding  his  admission.  He  then 
exhibited  a  strangeness  of  manner,  and  slight  symptoms  of  pyrexia  only, 
until,  a  few  hours  after  his  illness  had  commenced,  he  suddenly  threw 
himself  into  his  mother's  arms,  and  screamed  loudly.  His  eyes  were 
bright  and  prominent,  he  frothed  at  the  mouth,  and  his  inspiration  was 
jerked  and  audible.  He  tossed  his  arms  about,  and  tried  to  vomit :  re- 
fused to  eat,  drink,  or  lie  down,  but  did  not  object  to  the  presence  of  wa- 
ter. At  night  the  symptoms  were  the  same,  but  exaggerated  ;  and  on  the 
following  day,  after  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  spasmodic  twitching 
of  the  muscles  of  the  t&cey  neck,  arms,  and  lamyx  was  observed.  He 
vomited  sa&va  and  viscid  mucus.  Over  the  chest  was  heard  a  loud  muoo 
sonorous  r&le.  The  pulse  was  small,  and  140.  The  skin  was  dry,  but 
not  hot.  The  tongue  was  msdntained  protruding  from  the  mouth ;  there 
was  also  some  intolerance  of  light.  Pressure  on  the  cicatrix  of  the 
wound  did  not  occa^on  pain,  nor  was  it  red  or  swollen.  The  lower 
lip,  at  its  right  angle,  was  very  tumefied,  which  his  mother  referred  to 
his  having  bitten  it.  He  evinced  great  sensibility  to  draughts  of  air, 
requesting  diose  who  spoke  to  him  not  to  blow  upon  him. 
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At  a  quarter  to  4  p.  m.,  by  Dr.  Todd's  order,  five  minims  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  (Ph.  L.)  were  placed  on  his  tongue.  At  four  o'clock,  the  spasms 
being  frequent,  and  the  retching  violent,  the  acid  was  repeated  in  the 
same  quantity,  and  was  continued  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  five 
o'clock.  After  the  second  dose  he  seemed  better ;  he  was  more  quiet ; 
retching  less  frequent ;  and  he  passed  water  in  bed  copiously,  and  was 
sensible  of  its  escape.  This  state  lasted  from  four  to  five  o'clock,  when 
he  again,  on  the  entrance  of  several  persons  into  his  room,  became  excited. 
The  spasms  returned  with  increased  violence,  there  being  at  one  time  slight 
opisthotonos.  The  retching  was  more  constant,  and  he  could  no  longer 
lie  down.  At  five  o'clock,  Dr.  Guy,  in  Dr.  Todd's  absence,  directed  20 
minims  of  the  acid  to  be  given  ;  and  five  minutes  after,  10  minims  more, 
but  without  any  obvious  efiect. 

At  half-past  five.  Dr.  Todd  ordered  another  20  minims  of  prussic  acid. 
This  producing  little  or  no  good,  at  Dr.  Guy's  suggestion  Dr.  Todd  or- 
dered a  frigorific  mixture  to  be  applied  to  the  spine  and  throat.  This 
soon  had  the  efiect  of  alleviating  all  his  symptoms.  He  became  more 
quiet ;  the  retching  was  less  frequent ;  he  did  not  foam  so  much  at  the 
mouth.  The  larynx  and  pharynx  were  free  from  spasm ;  but  his  feet 
getting  cold,  and  his  pulse  falling,  the  ice-bags  were  removed,  and  hot 
bottles  applied  to  his  legs.  He  swallowed  some  ice,  too,  with  greed- 
iness, after  which  his  power  of  deglutition  improved  so  much  that  he  was 
enabled  to  take  some  wine  and  liquor  opii  sedativus.  At  seven  o'clock, 
as  he  was  again  becoming  excited,  the  ice  was  reapplied,  but  again  re- 
moved at  eight,  since  the  heart's  action  was  then  much  depressed.  From 
this  time  till  eleven,  he  was  remarkably  free  from  spasm,  and  his  deglu- 
tition good.  His  tendency  to  delirium,  however,  increased,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  Dr.  Guy  tried  the  cold  douche.  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards, the  pupils,'  which  had  been  previously  dilated,  became  extremely 
contracted,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  boy  was  dead. 

The  body  was  examined  fifteen  hours  after  death,  the  autopsy  reveal- 
ing coegestion  of  thebrain^  spinal  cord,  and  their  membranes.  The  cere- 
bral substance  was  somewhat  softer  than  usual.  The  bronchial  tubes  and 
lungs  were  also  congested.  Stomach  empty  and  contracted ;  pharynx 
injected  ;  its  follicles  Doing  rather  large. 

As  to  the  medical  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  nothing  can  be  said  to  of- 
fer any  rational  hope  of  cure.  All  the  most  powerful  remedies  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  have  proved  equally  ineffiectual — opium,  mercury,  strych- 
nia, prussic  acid.  Indeed,  it  is  useless  to  enumerate  the  medicines  which 
have  been  employed,  as  no  preference  can  be  attached  to  one  where  all 
have  proved  useless.  Bleeding  and  cold  affusions  have  proved  equally 
ineffectual.  But  it  is  not  on  this  account  that  our  efforts  should  be  stayed ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  should  be  exerted  to  the  fullest  extent ;  for,  with 
the  improvements  that  science  is  daily  making,  we  may  yet  hope  that 
some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  and  that  we  may  be  permitted 
to  overcome  this  direful  disease,  by  the  discovery  of  some  antidote  to  the 
poison;  for  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  rabies  does  not  affect  any 
particular  system,  but  influences  the  whole  organismus,  by  producing  a 
change  in  the  blood  which  unfits  it  for  the  general  purpose  of  nutrition. 
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Post  mortem  examinations  have  thrown  hitherto  so  little  light  upon  the 
subjeot  as  to  the  cause  of  death  in  hydrophobia,  that  it  is  useless  to  dwell 
upon  the  various  morbid  appearances  which  have  been  recorded  as  the  re- 
sult of  these  investigations.  The  most  general  opinion,  however,  seems 
to  be,  that  there  is  some  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  nerves.  In  the 
two  cases  I  have  examined,  nothing  could  really  be  demonstrated  as  a 
pathological  change  referable  in  any  way  to  the  disease. '  One  person 
thought  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  radier  drier  than  usual ;  another, 
that  there  was  a  slight  degree  of  softening  of  the  corpora  striata  and 
thalami.  In  fact,  ingenuity  sought  explanation  where  no  tangible  morbid 
change  could  account  for  death. 


<    ^w^    » 


LECTURE   VII. 

TETANUS. 

t^mulating  cramp — Triamua —  Opisthotonos — Enwrosthotonos  —  Pleu- 
rosihotonos — Acuie  and  chronic — Traumatic — Idiopathic — Symptoms 
— Period  of  dissolution — Cases — Predisposing  and  exciting  causes 
— Immediate  cause  of  death — Pathology  of  the  disease — Cases — 
Ether  employed — General  treatment. 

The  disease  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  chapter  is  as  appalling  as 
that  which  occupied  our  attention  in  the  last  lecture,  and  unfortunately 
as  incurable.     I^allude  to  Tetanus. 

This  disease  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  cramp,  excepting  that  in  teta- 
nus there  is  scarcely  any  intermission  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
while  in  cramp  or  spasm  there  are  distinct  periods  of  muscular  relaxation. 

The  forms  in  which  tetanus  attacks  the  patient,  are — trismus  or  lock- 
jaw, opisthotonos,  emprosthotonos,  and  most  rarely  pleurosthotonos.  In 
trismus,  which  is  the  most  common,  jthe  levator  muscles  of  the  jaw  are 
forcibly  contracted,  with  pain  in  the  temples,  and  an  evident  ai)d  perma- 
nent hardening  of  the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles :  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion in  the  throat  and  neck  follows,  attended  by  great  difficulty  in 
swallowmg.  The  countenance  has  an  expression  somewhat  resembling 
that  in  by  drophobia  and  epilepsy,  but  the  persistence  of  sensibility  and 
intellect  sufficiently  distinguishes  trismus  from  those  diseases.  Trismus, 
however,  is  not  invariably  the  first  symptom  of  Tetanus,  but  opisthotonos 
may  usher  in  the  disease  ;  in  this  case,  the  head  is  drawn  forcibly  back- 
wards, all  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  spine  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
traction, so  that  not  uncommonly,  in  severe  cases,  the  patient  rests  only 
upon  his  head  and  heels,  the  trunk  forming  an  arch.  Larrey  has  given 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  when  the  posterior  nerves  of  the  trunk  are  affected, 
either  idiopathically  or  in  consequence  of  a  wound,  opisthotonos  is  the  re- 
sult ;  but  when  the  injury  is  inflicted  upon  filaments  of  the  anterior  nerves 
of  motion,  then  the  body  is  forcibly  bent  forward,  constituting  what  is 
termed  emprosthotonos,  in  which  case  the  head  is  sometimes  drawn  quite 
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down  upon  the  knees  ;  in  still  rarer  cases,  the  body  is  carved  laterally,  a 
condition  which  has  been  termed  pleurosthotonos,  and  which  would  seem 
to  depend  upon  the  disease  affecting  one  side  of  the  body  only  ;  cases  are 
recorded,  however,  in  which  tetanus  was  complete,  and  the  body  of  the 
/patient  became  universally  rigid,  and  incapable  of  being  bent  or  flexed 
in  any  direction.  Larrey  even  states  that  a  patient  he  saw  under  these 
circumstances,  gave  him  the  idea  that  his  trunk  could  more  easily  be 
broken  across  than  bent  ever  so  slightly. 

In  any  of  these  forms,  there  may  exist  so  great  a  difference  as  to  the 
extent  of  muscular  contraction  and  severity  of  symptoms,  that  the  dis- 
ease has  been  divided  into  acute  and  chronic  ;  either  of  which  may,  it  is 
believed,  arise  idiopathically,  or  from  wounds ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is 
termed  traumatic  tetanus. 

All  pathologists  admit  that  there  are  predisposing  as  well  as  exciting 
causes  which  lead  to  tetanus  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  must  be  a  con- 
dition of  the  constitution  prone  to  the  disease,  in  order  that  any  exciting 
•  cause  can  induce  it.  The  constitutions  apparently  most  liable  to  tetanus,  are 
those  in  which  there  exists  a  high  degree  of  nervous  irritability,  and  those 
also  in  which  the  muscular  system  is  powerfully  developed  ;  such  people 
are  liable  to  become  affected  by  tetanus  from  slight  exciting  causes,  such 
as  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  indigestion,  constipation,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  miasmata.  The  effect  of  cold  is  a  subject  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, as  affecting  the  propriety  of  applying  cold  lotions  or  iced  water  to 
wounds,  when  there  is  any  suspicion  of  a  tendency  to  tetanus.  The  ex- 
citing cause  in  traumatic  tetanus  is  most  frequently  the  wound  of  a  nerve, 
a  puncture,  or  tearing  of  tissues ;  gun-shot  wound  of  a  joint  or  fascia, 
treading  on  fragments  of  glass,  or  operations  on  the  hand  after  a  bum  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  where  the  disposition  to  tetanus  exists  in  the  consti- 
tution, it  is  difficult  to  say  what  slight  injury  may  not  prove  sufficient  to 
produce  the  development  of  the  disease  ;  and  therefore  the  predisposition 
must  be  looked  upon  as  much  more  important  than  the  exciting  cause. 

The  first  symptoms  complained  of  are,  a  sensation  of  stiffness  about  the 
neck,  dryness  of  the  fauces,  and  some  change  in  the  voice,  but  these  pro- 
duce so  little  impression  upon  the  patient's  mind  that  he  generally  attri- 
butes it  to.  having  been  exposed  to  a  draught  of  cold  air.  The  surgeon's 
fears  should  at  once  be  awakened  by  these  premonitory  symptoms.  He 
should  take  care,  however,  not  to  express  his  fears  aloud,  or  even  to  ques- 
tion the  person  whether  he  experiences  any  pain  in  opening  his  mouth, 
as  he  is  likely,  by  this  inquiry,  to  raise  the  suspicions  of  the  patient  as  to 
his  being  the  subject  of  lock-jaw, — the  name  of  which  disease  most  per- 
sons are  familiar  with ;  and  they  are  well  aware  of  its  frequent  occur- 
rence after  injury,  as  well  as  of  the  danger  attending  it.  The  surgeon 
may  arrive  at  his  object  by  merely  requesting  the  patient  to  show  his 
tongue. 

The  next  symptom,  and  one  which  follows  in  quick  succession,  is  cramp. 
In  more  complete  trismus,  there  are  pain  and  spasm  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  sternum,  evidently  to  be  referred  to  morbid  contractions  of  the  dia- 
phragm. A  sensation  of  tightness  around  the  chest  soon  supervenes. 
The  abdominal  muscles  become  violently  contracted,  and  sometimes  those 
of  the  limbs — all  the  affected  muscles  becoming  as  hard   as  wood,  and 
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subject  to  but  very  short  periods  of  relaxation.  The  faeces  and  urine 
are  retained.  The  patient  is  sleepless.  If,  however,  a  few  minutes' 
sleep  gives  him  relief  from  fatigue  and  anxiety,  it  will  sometimes  be 
found  that  for  that  period  the  muscles  become  relaxed.  The  mental 
faculties  are,  even  to  the  last,  scarcely  ever  impaired,  forming,  as  I  have 
said,  a  great  distinction  between  tetanus  and  hydrophobia.  The  pulse  is 
usually  but  little  affected,  nor  is  the  skin  hot  or  dry  as  in  fever ;  speech 
is  difficult,  the  appetite,  however,  generally  remains  good,  so  that  hunger 
is  often  a  symptom  causing  great  distress  to  the  patient,  as  it  cannot  be 
satiated,  owmg  to  the  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  eye  becomes  fixed ; 
the  alse  of  the  nose  raised, — a  natural  effect  of  difficulty  in  respiration  ; 
the  lips  separate  with  the  comers  of  the  mouth  turned  up  as  if  in  the 
act  of  grinning,  which  indeed  has  led  to  the  denomination  '^  risus  sardon 
ieus  :" — in  fact,  a  more  dreadful  appearance  than  the  countenance  pre- 
sents under  these  circumstances,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  These  symp- 
toms contmue  for  some  time  before  the  action  of  the  heart  is  altered,  al- 
though  ultimately  this  organ  becomes  affected. 

The  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  tear  them 
through.  Bones  are  said  to  have  been  broken  by  their  action,  and  even 
the  teeth  have  yielded  to  their  force.  Profuse  sweats  occasionally  come 
on  at  the  later  periods  of  the  disease,  and  constipation  is  generally  a 
concomitant  symptom,  probably  resulting  from  the  morbid  contraction  of 
the  sphincter  ani. 

From  their  .severity,  these  symptoms,  as  one  would  suppose,  soon  ter- 
minate fatally  ;  and,  although  it  sometimes  occurs  that  dissolution  may 
not  take  place  until  the  eighteenth  day,  the  more  common  period  is  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth,  alter  tetanic  symptoms  are  developed.  It  is, 
however,  said  that  death  sometimes  occurs  in  a  much  shorter  period,  and 
a  case  is  related  of  a  negro  woman  who  was  seized  with  tetanic  symptoms, 
after  slightly  wounding  herself  with  a  piece  of  a  broken  dish,. and  died 
in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  patients  survive  until  the 
fifteenth  or  eighteenth  day,  it  is  in  chronic  cases,  and  in  those  in  which 
the  diaphragm  and  respiratory  muscles  are  not  affected. 

A  little  girl,  nine  years  of  age,  was  lately  admitted  into  Guy's  Hos- 
pital under  my  care,  in  whom  symptoms  of  tetanus  had  come  on  five 
hours  before  her  admission,  and  she  died  within  half  an  hour  after  she 
was  placed  in  bed.  This  child,  had  been  the  subject  of  a  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  arm  about  a  week  before,  and  everything  appeared  going  on 
as  favourably  as  possible  till  the  morning  of  her  admission,  when  this 
acute  attack  of  tetanus  occurred,  and  thus  rapidly  carried  her  off. 

A  woman  was  admitted  also  under  my  care,  on  October  14th,  1836, 
into  the  hospital,  in  consequence  of  a  bum  in  the  arm  from  falling  into 
the  fire  in  an  epileptic  fit.  The  usual  applications  were  had  recourse  to, 
and  she  went  on  without  any  peculiarity  of  symptoms,  excepting  having 
had  several  fits,  until  the  24th,  when  symptoms  of  tetanus  came  on. 
The  abdominal  muscles  were  in  this  case  unaffected,  but  the  symptoms 
of  tpsmus  were  urgent.  Opium  was  the  medicine  tried,  but  it  failed  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  her  sufferings,  and  she  died  on  the  fith  day. 

On  June  7th,  1838,  F.  C.  Lomas  was  admitted  into  Accident  ward, 
under  my  care,  with  severe  laceration  of  the  leg.    He  had  been  since 
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his  birth  frequently  subject  to  epileptic  fits.  By  the  fifth  day  the  sap- 
puratire  process  had  set  up  in  the  wound,  and  he  continued  improving  both 
locally  and  constitutionally  until  the  25th  inst.,  when  tetanic  symptoms 
supervened.  Calomel  and  opium  were  prescribed,  with  enemata  of  tur- 
pentine, but  they  proved  totally  ineffectual,  and  he  died  about  forty  hours 
after  the  attack.  It  is  worthy  ef  notice  that  in  both  these  cases  the  pa- 
tients had  been  the  subjects  of  epilepsy. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Morgan,  admitted  a  patient  into  Petersham  ward, 
August  4th,  1840,  with  symptoms  of  tetanus,  under  which  he  had  labor- 
ed for  five  days.  He  was  treated  with  colchicum  as  an  internal  remedy, 
and  ointment  of  veratria  was  rubbed  over  the  spine.  Purging|came  on  the 
following  day  to  a  degree  requiring  to  be  checked  by  aromatic  confection 
and  opium,  but  the  effect  seemed  beneficial,  as  the  patient  was  able  to 
open  his  mouth  better  than  he  had  done  since  his  attack.  The  improve^ 
ment,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration,  for  he  died  on  the  following 
^ay,  being  the  seventh  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

On  the  6th  October,  1839,  R.  Stanhope,  set.  forty-six,  was  admitted 
into  Luke's  ward  with  a  compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  frac- 
ture of  the  astragalus,  a  portion  of  which  bone  was  removed.  Violent 
constitutional  irritation  followed,  for  which  the  usual  remedies  were  ap- 
plied, but  it  was  with  difficulty  subdued,  and  delirium  was  a  very  pronu- 
nent  feature  in  the  case.  By  the  11th,  the  patient  was  considered  in  a 
much  m*ore  favourable  condition  ;  but  on  that  evening,  tetanic  symptoms 
came  on,  accompanied  by  considerable  debility,  and  profuse  discharge  of 
foetid  pus.  Scruple  doses  of  quinine  were  prescribed,  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day,  and  subsequently  hydrocyanic  acid  was  administere(}.  Sup- 
puration continued  up  to  the  period  of  death,  which  took  place  upon  the 
third  day  after  the  tetanic  symptoms  had  commenced. 

In  two  of  these  cases,  it  will  be  observed  that  suppuration  had  taken 
place  before  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  occurred,  and  that  in  the  other  two 
it  continued  up  to  the  period  of  death  ;  facts  contradictory  of  the  opin- 
ion of  many  surgeons,  that  tetanus  but  rarely  comes  on  as  the  result  of 
wounds,  after  suppuration  has  set  in. 

In  private  practice,  many  years  ago,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing symptoms  of  tetanus,  resulting  from  the  injection  of  a  hydrocele. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  of  that  day  had  a  hydrocele  injected  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  with  port  wine  and  water,  and  nothing  unusual,  as  to  his 
expression  of  pain  followed  the  operation.  On  the  third  day,  on  my  daily 
visit,  I  was  much  alarmed  by  the  patient  complaining  to  me  of  difficulty 
in  opening  his  mouth,  or  of  raising  his  head  from  his  pillow,  without  sit- 
ting up  in  bed  for  that  purpose.  Sir  A.  Cooper  being  out  of  town,  I 
immediately  called  in  the  late  Mr.  Cline  and  Dr.  Baillie,  and  I  remember 
perfectly  that  their  prognosis  was  unfavorable.  Calomel  and  opium  in 
large  doses  were  the  medicines  prescribed,  with  turpentine  enemata,  and 
the  patient  recovered,  although  he  remained  in  an  extreme  state  of  debil- 
ity for  several  weeks. 

Of  the  particular  source  of  irritation  which  induces  tetanus,  I  think  it 
may  be  sbaA  little  or  nothing  is  known.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  it  occur- 
red after  every  kind  and  state  of  injury,  and  both  before  and  after  sup- 
puration has  begun ;  aor  is  there  more  known  with  respect  to  the  peon- 
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liar  temperament,  or  age,  which  predisposes  to  the  disease,  although,  per- 
haps it  may  be  said,  that  it  happens  more  frequently  after  the  age  of  pu- 
berty. Any  continued  source  of  local  irritation  may  be  considered  as 
likely  to  produce  tetanus,  such  as  the  puncture  of  a  nerve  by  a  spicula 
of  bone  or  wood,  or  its  partial  division.  Hence  the  propriety  of  seeking 
for  the  source  of  irritation,  and  effecting  its  removal  whenever  it  can  be 
detected. 

Cases  are  recorded  which  have  been  successfully  treated  by  the 
complete  division  of  a  wounded  nerve,  and  by  the  removal  of  splinters  of 
wood. 

Obstiiiate  constipation  of  the  bowels,  or  worms  in  the  alimentary  c^nal, 
have  been  considered  by  some  authors  as  leading  to  tetanic  symptoms,  it 
is  probably  from  this  opinion  that  the  use  of  turpentine  enemata  has 
arisen. 

When  all  the  above-described  symptoms  are  present,  it  would  seem 
that  there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  forming  a  diagnosis,  but  still  the 
symptoms  in  hydrophobia,  and  poisoning  by  strychnia,  sometimes  so 
closely  simulate  those  of  tetanus,  that,  unless  the  history  of  the  case  has 
been  well  investigated,  an  erroneous  opinion  might  be  formed. 

Dr.  Watson,  in  his  most  excellent  work  on  the  Practice  of  Physic, 
speaks  of  the  similarity  between  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnia, 
and  those  of  tetanus. 

The  cause  of  death  is  not  more  explicable  than  that  of  the  disease. 
By  some  it  has  been  attributed  to  suffocation  from  spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  respiration  generally,  while  others  have  accounted  for  the  sudden  death 
which  so  frequently  occurs  in  tetanus  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  glottis  only. 

Debility  has  also  been  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  death,  the  disease 
being  considered  as  asthentic ;  but  from  what  I  have  experienced,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  patient  dies  from  excess  of  irritation,  being  "  worn  out" 
Still,  death  usually  occurs  in  so  short  a  time,  that  it  is  probable  some  in- 
fluence is  in  operation  through  the  nervous  system,  differing  from  that 
condition  of  irritation  produced  by  protracted  suffering. 

But  it  is  the  pathology  of  this  disease  which  is  still  more  difficult  to 
comprehendj  and  the  author,  in  my  opinion,  who  has  thrown  most  light 
upon  the  subject,  is  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  with  whom  I  perfectly  agree,  in 
considering  tetanus  as  a  disease  seated  in  the  spinal  marrow,  and  depend- 
ing upon  irritation  of  the  excito-motory  system.  The  traumatic  form  of 
the  disease  is  termed  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  eccentric  tetanus,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  idiopathic  form  which  he  terms  centric.  The  absence 
of  cerebral  derangement,  with  at  the  same  time  a  high  degree  of  irrita- 
tion of  the  sensitive  and  motory  nerves,  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  this  view,  and  should  lead,  in  my  opinion,  to  such 
treatment  as  is  most^  likely  to  act  immediately  upon  the  spinal  marrow. 
I  consider,  therefore,  that  blisters,  setons,  opium,  and  purgatives  promise 
the  best  effects.  All  we  can  say,  in  speaking  of  the  nature  of  this  ter- 
rible disease,  is,  that  it  appears  to  belong;  to  the  class  of  disorders  trace- 
able to  nervous  lesion.  The  most  logical  examination  of  the  circum- 
stances shows  that  it  is  the  nervous  system  which  is  affected,  but  this  is 
proved  by  physiological  evidence  alone— anatomy  does  nothing. 
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About  ten  years  ago,  I  admitted  a  patient  into  Luke's  ward,  with 
acute  tetanus,  and  whose  symptoms,  which  were  of  two  days'  standing, 
were  very  urgent.  I  ordered  a  blister  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  lengUi 
of  the  spine,  gave  him  calomel  and  opium,  and  a  purgative  enema.  The 
next  morning,  about  sixteen  hours  after  the  blister  had  been  applied,  all 
lus  symptoms  had  subsided  ;  he  could  open  his  mouth  easily,  and  with 
feelings,  of  exultation,  I  dictated  to  my  dresser  while  he  wrote  out  every 
detail  of  the  case«  My  triumph  was,  however,  but  of  short  duration,  for, 
on  desiring  the  patient  to  turn  in  bed  that  we  might  dress  bis  blister,  in- 
making  the  necessary  muscular  exertion  to  change  his  position,  he  was 
seized  with  spasm,  and  died  in  an  instant.  The  post  mortem  examination 
in  this  case  threw  no  light  upon  the  subject,  nor  should  we  expect  to  find 
any  distinct  morbid  appearances  resulting  from  pure  irritation  of  the  8{h- 
nal  marrow,  for  this  disease  must  rather  be  considered  as  rather  an  ab- 
normal increase  of  function  than  a  change  of  structure  in  the  affected 
nerves,  but  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  congestion,  and  unnatural 
dark  colour  of  the  cineritius  part  of  the  spinal  marrow,  have  been  fire- 
quently  observed  after  death  from  tetanus. 

The  following  interesting  case  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  under 
my  care,  and  as  I  tried  the  effects  of  ether  to  ascertain  how  far  its  vapor 
would  prove  effectual  in  diminishing  the  muscular  contractions  of  tetanus, 
I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  bring  the  results  of  the  trial  before  the  no- 
tice of  the  profession. 

I  felt  myself  justified  in  trying  this  remedy,  (which  may  be,  I  fear, 
considered  an  experiment),  as  nothing  had  hitherto  been  found  to  allevi- 
ate the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  notwithstanding  the  various  medicines 
which  have  been  employed  ;  and  I  was  induced  to  continue  the  use  of 
the  ethereal  vapour  to  the  very  last,  in  consequence  of  the  comfort  it  ap- 
peared constantly  to  afford  to  the  patient,  so  as  to  lead  him  frequently  to 
ask  for  an  inhalation. 

i  was  also  warranted  in  persisting  in  the  inhalation,  for,  although 
it  did  not  relieve  the  spasms  to  the  extent  I  had  hoped,  it  certainly  dimin- 
ished the  patient's  sufferings,  and  prolongedihis  life  to  a  period  consider- 
ably beyond  the  time  to  which  patients  usually  live  under  an  acute  attack 
of  tetanus. 

June  1st. — ^Alfred  Beck,  aet.  fifteen  years,  a  strong  healthy  boy,  of 
light  complexion  and  light  hair,  residing  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  and  work- 
ing at  a  wadding  manufactury,  was  admitted  into  Cornelius  ward.  No. 
6,  having  injured  his  hand  by  getting  it  between  two  cog-wheels,  receiv- 
ing about  twenty  small  punctures  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  hand  and 
fingers,  and  some  slight  abrasions  on  their  dorsal  surface.  One  larger 
than  the  rest  was  situated  on  the  back  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  mid- 
dle finger ;  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  there  was  a  semilunar  wound. 
The  edges  of  this  wound  were  somewhat  ragged,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  skin  was  raised,  forming  a  small  flap.  The  edges  of  this  wound,  and 
that  on  the  middle  finger,  were  brought  into  apposition  with  adhesive 
plaister ;  the  other  smaller  cuts  were  not  touched,  and  water  dressing 
was  applied  to  the  hand,  which  was  covered  with  oiled  silk,  and  supported 
on  a  pillow. 

When  I  saw  him,  six  hours  after  the  accident,  he  compldned  of  some 
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slight  pain  in  the  hand.  The  skin  was  rather  hot ;  pulse  96 ;  tongue 
slightly  furred ;  bowels  not  open  since  admission. 

2nd. — Passed  a  restless  night.  The  hand  was  swollen  and  painful ; 
pulse  100  ;  skin  hot ;  tongue  slightly  furred,  but  moist ;  bowels  not  yet 
open  ;  had  taken  no  medicine. 

3rd. — Passed  a  bettef  night ,  skin  cooler  ;  pulse  80  ;  bowels  well 
opened  in  the  morning  ;  suppuration  had  commenced. 

5th.— <!omplains  of  no  pain  ;  appetite  good ;  bowels  open ;  sleeps 
well ;  wound  suppurating  and  granulating  healthily. 

7th. — Going  on  well ;  hand  easy :  got  up  to-day.  * 

9th. — Says  he  feels  quite  well.  The  small  wounds  on  the  palmar  sur- 
face of  the  hand  and  fingers  are  quite  healed,  but  the  larger  ones  on  the 
back  are  granulating  and  discharging  a  good  deal  of  dirty  yellowish  pus. 

10th. — ^The  fingers  being  slightly  bent,  were  straightened  by  means  of 
small  splints,  and  the  whole  hand  supported  by  a  larger  one. 

11th. — This  afternoon  he  complained  of  a  slight  stiffness  in  the  back 
of  the  neck,  but  in  other  respects  appeared  quite  well. 

12th. — 10  o'clock,  A.  M. — ^The  boy  complains  of  pain  in  the  back  of 
the  neck,  extending  down  the  back.  The  stemo-mastoid  muscles  are 
contracted,  and  the  mouth  can  only  be  about  half-way  opened,  and  when 
opened,  the  tetanic  grin  is  observed.  The  abdominal  muscles  are  con- 
tracted ;  the  pulse  126,  jerking,  and  slightly  irregular.  At  11  o'clock, 
A.M.,  the  abdominal  muscles  were  relaxed,  and  those  of  the  back  of  the 
neck  somewhat  contracted,  the  head  being  bent  slightly  backwards.  Mr. 
Stocker  saw  him,  and  ordered  the  extract  of  belladona,  i  gr.  every  four 
boors,  and  a  turpentine  enema  to  bo  administered  immediately,  which, 
however,  brought  away  no  feculent  matter. 

8  o'clock,  P.M. — ^He  can  now  only  very  slightly  open  his  mouth.  The 
abdomen  is  hard,  and  the  sterno  mastoid  muscles  contracted.  He  com- 
plains of  the  pain  in  the  back  being  increased  since  the  morning.  The  pulse 
18  74,  full,  soft,  and  regular  ;  face  flushed ;  pupils  slightly  dilated.  He 
has  taken  four  of  the  belladonna  pills,  two  at  intervals  of  four  hours,  and 
two  together. 

18th. — 10,  A.M. — I  saw  him  in  the  morning,  and  ordered  the  bella- 
donna (of  which  he  had  taken  two  doses  of  gr.  {,  and  four  of  gr.  S)  to 
be  discontinued,  and  the  vapour  of  ether  to  be  administered  per  rectum, 
which  was  done  by  placing  some  in  a  bladder,  which  had  a  pipe  attached 
to  it,  and  surrounding  it  with  hot  flannels.  Just  before  the  administra- 
tion of  the  ether,  the  pulse  was  86^  but  as  soon  as  the  patient  was  dis- 
turbed, it  rose  to  136,  but  during  the  time  the  ether  was  being  used,  it 
sank  to  88,  and  was  slightly  irregular,  and  rather  feeble. 

The  boy  moaned  at  times,  but  seemed  in  no  pain.  The  ether  did  not 
appear  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  abdominal  muscles,  those  of  the  jaw, 
or  the  stemo-mastoids,  which  were  the  only  ones  contracted.  The  cor- 
rugatores  superciliorum,  indeed,  which  were  slightly  contracted,  relaxed, 
but  this  was  probably  voluntary.  About  5iij.  of  the  ether  were  given^ 
It  could  be  distinctly  detected  in  the  breath  whilst  it  was  being  used.  A 
blister  was  also  applied  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine,  and  3vj.  of 
castor  oil  given. 

8  o'clock,  P.M. — He  now  seems  pretty  comfortable.     The  bowels  have 
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been  freely  opeiied  since  the  ether  was  first  used  ;  pulse  68,  soft ;  skin 
warm  and  moist.     The  ether  has  been  twice  used  since  the  morning. 

14th. — 11  o'clock,  A.M. — He  passed  a  restless  night,  but  slept  at  in- 
tervals for  about  three  hours  towards  morning.  The  ether  was  from  this 
period  inhaled,  and  whilst  taking  it  the  pulse  fell  fron^  100  to  88,  and 
became  rather  feeble  ;  the  boy  seemed  distressed,  and  the  feet  got  some- 
what cold.  The  mouth  could  now  be  but  very  slightly  opened.  He  had 
two  copious  motions  this  morning.  « 

2  o'clock,  P.M. — I  saw  him,  and  ordered  Sij.  of  port-wine,  beef  tea, 
and  eggs,  to*be  given,  the  ether  to  be  continued  every  four  hours,  and 
the  blistered  surface  to  be  dressed  with  the  savine  ointment.  The  ether 
has  no  very  marked  eflfect,  but  still  appears  to  aflFord  him  relief.  The 
wound  is  suppurating,  and  healthily  granulating  at  the  edges ;  in  the 
middle  a  small  slough  has  formed,  which  seems  to  be  tendon,  it  is  firmly 
fixed,  and  will  not  come  away. 

June  15th. — He  had  several  spasms  during  the  night,  some  of  them 
rather  violent :  they  occurred  at  intervals  of  from  six  to  twenty  minutes. 
The  ether  was  administered  every  four  hours,  and  always  relieved  the 
spasms.  The  skin  was  warm  and  moist ;  pulse  88,  soft ;  the  extreme 
tip  of  the  tongue  only  can  be  protruded.  The  pupils,  which  yesterday 
were  rather  dilated,  have  now  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
belladonna. 

8,*  P.M. — ^The  spasms  are  now  occurring  at  short  intervals,  and  do  not 
seem  to  be  so  much  relieved  by  the  ether,  which  was  used  an  hour  ago. 
The  abdomen  is  hard ;  pulse  120,  full ;  skin  warm.  He  has  taken  a 
good  deal  of  beef- tea,  four  eggs,  and  §  vj.  of  wine  to-day. 

16th. — 10,  A.M. — He  passed  a  very  bad  night,  and  had  several  very 
violent  spasms. '  The  ether  was  administered  at  short  intervals  through 
the  night.  The  mouth  can  now  be  hardly  opened.  Pulse  126 ;  slan 
warm  and  moist. 

8,  P.M. — Much  in  the  same  state.  Appears  to  be  a  good  deal  relieved 
by  the  ethe^,  but  has  had  several  spasms.  He  passes  his  water  without 
difficulty  :  urine  acid,  unaffected  by  heat,  or  nitric  acid  ;  and,  on  stand- 
ing for  some  hours,  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  lithate  of  ammonia. 

17th. — 10,  A.M. — He  had  several  severe  spasms  during  the  night. 
At  twelve  o'clock,  5J.  of  tincture  of  opium  was  given  to  him,  which, 
with  the  ether,  appeared  to  afford  some  relief.  At  half  past  one  he  had 
3SS.  of  tincture  of  opium,  and,  after  this,  slept  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  He  inhaled  the  ether  every  Jialf  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  for  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  dozed  during  the  intervals.  A  sponge  kept 
constantly  wet  with  ether,  was  applied  to  the  nose.  During  the  night  he 
was  able  to  open  his  mouth  far  enough  to  protrude  a  considerable  part 
of  the  tongue,  when  spasm  of  the  muscles  came  on,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  released  from  between  the  teeth,  but  not  before  it  was 
severely  bitten.  The  pupils  were  contracted  :  pulse  140,  weak  :  bowels 
not  open. 

8,  P.M. — He  had  two  very  violent  spasms,  one  at  eleven,  the  other  at 
one  o'clock,  during  which  the  face  became  much  congested,  the  breath-' 
ing  laborious,  and  the  heart's  action  feeble,   artificial  respiration  was 
obliged  to  be  resorted  to.     Had  a  castor-oil  enema  at  five  o'clock,  which 
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returned  without  any  fseces.  The  breathing  is  now  spasmodic ;  pulse 
180,  weak. 

18th. — ^10,  A.M. — The  use  of  the  ether  was  continued  during  the  night. 
He  had  no  distinct  sleep.  The  slight  spasms  were  very  frequent,  and  he 
had  one  or  two  severe  ones,  during  the  continuance  of  which,  artificial 
respiration  was  employed.  The  pulse  is  now  140,  weak  ;  mouth  almost 
closed.     He  perspires  a  good  deal,  and  is  frequently  taking  the  ether. 

12  o'clock. — ^He  had  a  very  violent  spasm  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  after 
that,  the  body  was  drawn  to  the  left  side,  and  the  foot  of  the  left  leg 
was  extended  and  inverted.  The  pulse  was,  if  anything,  more  weak  and 
rapid  ;  the  pupils  normal ;  the  breathing  spasmodic. 

4,  P.M. — Since  the  spasm  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  body  has  become  grad- 
ually more  twisted  to  the  left  side,  the  opisthotonos  getting  very  indis- 
tinct. A  castor,  oil  injection  was  given  him,  but  it  returned  without  fecu- 
lent matter:  indeed,  the  bowels  have  not  been,  relieved  since  Monday 
morning.  The  breathing  has  become  gradually  n^ore  spasmodic,  and  at 
ever;'  second  inspiration,  the  left  stemo-hyoid  muscle  is  visibly  contracted. 

At  three  o'clock  he  had  a  very  severe  spasm,  from  which  he  never 
rallied,  artificial  respiration  now  failing,  the  pulse  becoming  gradually 
weaker,  and  the  extremities  colder.  At  last,  the  heart  could  be  felt 
beating  only  at  about  40  per  minute.  In  a  little  time,  respiration  ap- 
peared arrested,  the  contracted  muscles  relaxed,  and  life  became  extinct. 
The  face  quickly  assumed  a  leaden  colour  after  death,  and,  in  the  act  of 
dying,  the  contents  of  the  rectum  were  discharged.  The  wound  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  hand  continued  to  suppurate  and  granulate  healthily  up  to 
the  time  of  death ;  the  small  slough  in  the  centre  did  not  come  away. 

Examination  of  the  body ^  21  hours  after  death. — ^The  extremities  were 
rigid.     The  cuticle  in  the  dorsal  region  had  been  removed  by  the  blister. 

The  examination  was  commenced  by  making  an  incision  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  spine  down  to  the  laminae  of  the  vertebrae.  The  muscles 
m  the  lumbar  region  were  observed  to  be  of  a  darker  colour  than  those 
in  the  dorsal.  On  removing  the  laminae,  the  veins  within  the  canal  were 
seen  much  congested  with  fluid  blood.  On  opening  the  theca,  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  escaped,  some  of  which  was  pre- 
served for  examination.  The  cord  was  found  to  be  softer  in  the  dorsal 
than  in  the  cervical  region,  and  the  grey  matter  was  much  darker  than 
natural. 

Head. — When  the  calvaria  and  dura  mater  were  removed,  several 
glandulae  Pacchionii  were  observed.  The  veins  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain  were  much  congested.  The  grey  matter  was  darker  than  usual. 
The  fluid  in  the  ventricles  was  slightly  opaque.  On  removing  the  brain 
from  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  odour  of  ether  was  very  distinct.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  fluid  blood  in  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brun. 
The  grey  matter  of  the  medulla  oblongata  was  of  the  same  colour  as  that 
of  the  surface  of  the  brain.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  when  taken 
from  the  theca  was  perfectly  clear,  was  rendered  decidedly  more  opaque 
than  usual  by  the  application  of  heat. 

Chest. — The  lungs  were  a  good  deal  congested,  but  were  not  emphy- 
sematous. 

Heart. — There  was  some  ecchymosis  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  left 
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anricle  and  ventricle  at  their  junction.  There  ^rere  soft  clots  in  all  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  and  much  fluid  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  The 
mitral  valve  was  somewhat  contracted. 

Abdomen. — The  liver  was  congested  ;  the  bladder  much  contracted. 
There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  feculent  matter  in  the  coecum,  and 
several  hard  scybalous  masses  in  the  colon.  In  other  respects,  the  vis- 
cera were  healthy. 

Hand. — On  dissecting  the  cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo  spiral 
nerve,  a  twig  was  traced  into  the  wound.  It  was  bulbous  at  the  divided 
extremity,  and  congested.  No  twigs  from  the  ulnar  nerve  could  be 
traced  into  the  injured  part. 

Wm.  Marshall,  set.  11,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1849,  having  just  received  a  severe  injury  to  his  left  leg,  from 
the  wheels  of  a  luggage-train  crushing  it  against  some  brickwork.  The 
lower  third  of  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia  was  laid  bare,  exposing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  saphena  major  vein.  The  posterior  tibial  artery 
and  ven8e  comites  were  lacerated,  and  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  exposed; 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot  was  also  much  lacerated.  There  was  but  very 
slight  bleeding  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  and  he  was  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme collapse.;  the  surface  of  his  body  cold,  and  the  pulse  120.  Julep, 
ammonise  was  administered,  and  reaction  soon  came  on.  A  consultation 
was  held  on  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  save  the  limb,  which  was  de- 
cided on.  The  wounded  artery,  which  now  began  to  bleed,  was  tied  at 
its  proximal  extremity,  and  the  soft  parts  .brought  together  by  sutures 
and  strapping,  and  a  splint  with  a  foot-piece  applied  to  keep  the  injured 
limb  quite  steady. 

15th. — He  had  recovered  from  the  shock  and  slept  during  the  night, 
and  he  complained  of  very  little  pain.  Pulse  130 ;  bowels  costive ; 
aperient  pills  and  saline  draughts  ordered. 

16th. — Sutures  were  removed,  as  the  wound  presented  a  sloughing  ap- 
pearance, and  he  complains  of  pain  in  it.  Bowels  open ;  pulse  120  ; 
skin  moist ;  eight  drops  of  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  ordered  to  each  dose 
of  his  saline  mixture.  From  this  period  he  went  on  much  the  same,  the 
bowels  every  now  and  then  becoming  irritable,  requiring  astringent  med- 
icines ;  pulse  very  rapid,  being  rarely  under  120,  but  he  was  always  dis- 
posed to  take  a  suflScient  quantity  of  nourishment  until  the  25th,  when  a 
considerable  change  was  observed.  His  anxiety  of  countenance  was 
much  increased ;  pulse  130  ;  great  thirst ;  and  his  bowels  still  very  irri- 
table. He  now  began  to  refuse  his  porter  and  wine,  which  .he  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  Aromatic  confection,  with  opium  and  camphormixture,  were 
ordered,  and  a  narcotic  draught  at  bed-time. 

On  the  26th,  while  I  was  paying  my  usual  visit,  I  observed  some 
twitching  in  the  injured  limb  and  muscles  of  the  face,  and  that  he  had 
become  extremely  restless.  Pulse  136,  skin  dry  ;  respiration .  hurried, 
but  he  was  able  to  open  his  mouth  to  the  natural  extent.  I  suspected 
tetanic  symptoms  were  coming  on ;  a  large  dose  of  opium  was  ordered, 
and  I  requested  my  dresser  to  send  for  me  directly  tetanus  distinctly 
showed  itself,  as  I  had  determined  to  amputate  the  limb  as  soon  as  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  of  that  disease ;  on  the  27th  these  symptoms  be- 
caitie  decided.    He  had  had  a  restless  night ;  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
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and  alse  of  the  nose  ^rere  drawn  up,  attended  with  a  general  rigidity  of 
tb^e  facial  muscles ;  the  mouth  was  with  difficulty  opened  to  its  natural 
extent,  but  he  was  capable  of  taking  his  food.  At  11  o'clock,  tetanic 
symptoms  much  increased ;  his  mouth  quite  closed.  I  was  sent  for,  and 
consulted  with  Dr.  Barlow,  who  was  in  the  ward,  as  to  the  state  of  his 
chest,  to  ascertain  whether  the  difficulty  of  his  breathing  depended  on 
the  tetanic  condition  of  his  respiratory  muscles,  or  an  any  organic  lesion 
of  the  lungs  ;  when  he  decided  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  latter, 
and  I  proceeded  at  once  to  remove  the  limb.  Very  little  blood  was  lost 
daring  the  operation,  neither  was  there  any  subsequent  bleeding. 

On  the  28th  all  tetanic  symptoms  had  disappeared,  and  his  face  had 
resumed  its  natural  appearance  ;  the  mouth  could  be  freely  opened,  and 
he  had  become  much  less  irritable  ;  pulse  124,  skin  warm  and  moist. 

29th. — Has  had  a  good  night,  and  is  in  every  respect  considerably 
better  ;  the  stump  does  not  give  him  any  pain  excepting  on  dressing  it ; 
reparative  action  does  not  appear  to  have  commenced.  Bowels  regular, 
pi]dse  120,  firm  and  regular.  Wine,  porter,  beef-tea,  and  eggs,  were  or- 
dered. 

30th. — He  continues  to  improve,  his  aspect  natural,  and  everything 
seems  favourable,  with  the  exception  of  the  appearance  of  the  stump, 
which  has  made  no  advancement  towards  union. 

On  the  1st  of  May  he  complained  of  having  passed  a  sleepless  night ; 
his  respiration  has  again  become  hurried  ;  there  is  also  a  redness  of  the 
left  knee,  and  a  slight  swelling  of  the  right  foot,  which  is  very  painful  on 
pressure,  and  has  again  bedome  irritable.  Pulse  135,  skin  dry,  bowels 
relaxed,  urine  passed  freely  ;  no  sign  of  tetanic  symptoms,  but  phlebitis 
is  dreaded ;  half  a  grain  of  calomel  and  half  a  grain  of  opium  were  or- 
dered to  be  taken  every  six  hours. 

From  this  period  up  to  the  11th  of  May,  all  these  sjmptoms  continued 
to  increase.  The  swelling  of  his  right  limb  continued,  both  knees  became 
red,  swollen,  and  painful,  and  he  was  extremely  weak  and  irritable. 
The  swelling  soon  extended  to  the  abdomen,  his  breathing  became  more 
and  more  difficult,  and  upon  auscultation  a  roughness  was  perceptible  in 
the  respiration,  with  a  dullness  over  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 
His  appetite  failed  him,  he  scarcely  got  any  sleep,  and  daily  becoming 
worse  and  worse  until  the  11th,  when  he  died,  but  without  a  single  symp- 
tom of  tetanus  after  the  amputation  of  the  limb. 

ArUofsy^  19  hours  after  death. — (Edema  of  the  right  foot  and  ankle 
and  left  thigh  was  very  evident,  and  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  ♦were 
also  oedematous. 

In  the  Chesty  there  was  evidence  of  recent  pleurisy  on  the  left  side, 
with  inflammatory  effusion,  and  on  the  right  side  patches  of  ecchymosis 
on  the  surface  of  the  plurse,  but  no  effusion.  There  was  lobular  pneu- 
monia, with  suppurative  points,  occurring  in  patches,  and  exhibiting  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  purulent  dep6ts.  There  was  also  an  abnormal 
quantity  of  clear  fluid  in  the  pericardium. 

Liver  pale  but  healthy.  The  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from 
the  tongue  to  the  oesophagus,  was  in  a  sloughy  state,  of  a  dirty  brown 
colour  and  offensive  odour.  There  was  also  sloughing  of  the  cellular 
membrane  and  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen. 
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The  external  and  internal  iliac  veins  of  the  right  side  were  found  to 
be  in  a  sloughj  state,  but  pervious,  and  filled  with  decomposed  blood. 
Left  iliac  free  and  normal,  but  the  left  femoral  was  obstructed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  three  inches,  and  in  a  sloughing  condition.  Pus  was  found  in 
the  left  knee-joint  and  in  the  right  shoulder-joint.  The  axillary  vein  on 
the  right  side  also  showed  signs  of  inflammation. 

Notwithstanding  the  fatal  result  of  this  case,  there  seems  just  reason 
to  consider  that  the  tetanic  symptoms  were  at  once  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
removal  of  the  source  of  irritation ;  it  is  clear  that  the  patient  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  phlebitis ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  injury,  as 
well  as  from  the  history  of  the  case,  that  had  the  limb  been  amputated 
primarily  he  would  have  had  a  better  chance  of  recovery. 

The  lower  animals  seem  as  subject  to  tetanus  as  man.  Horses  are 
frequently  attacked  after  the  operation  of  docking,  [or  from  the  acci- 
dental pricking  of  the  foot  in  shoeing ;  and  various  experiments  have 
been  tried  at  the  Veterinary  College  upon  the  eflicacy  of  the  numerous 
remedies  recommended  in  this  disease,  but  without  any  happier  resnlts 
than  have  attended  the  investigation  of  cases  in  the  human  subject.  Mr. 
Morgan,  in  his  Lectures  on  Tetanus,  recommends  the  inoculation  of  the 
wourara  poison,  with  a  view  of  producing  a  perfect  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  advising,  at  the  same  time,  that  an  apparatus  should  be  at  hand 
to  keep  up  respiration  artificially,  if  occasion  should  require.  Such 
treatment  may  be  worth  a  trial;  but  I  believe  there  are  but  few  sur- 
geons who  would  have  sufficient  moral  courage  to  recommend  the  experi- 
ment. 

Professor  Sewell  produced  tetanic  symptoms  in  an  ass  by  poisoning 
him  with  strychnia  ;  and,  having  thus  caused  symptoms  at  any  rate  very 
much  simulating  tetanus,  he  introduced  the  wourara  poison,  which  in  one 
case  seemed  as  if  it  had  killed  the  animal ;  but,  by  artificial  respiration, 
it  was  restored,  and  ultimately  recovered. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  homoeopathy,  strychnia  and  such  like  reme- 
dies are  radicated  ;  but  if  the  principle  of  "  contraria  contrariis  curan- 
tur"  is  to  be  adopted,  then  wourara,  opium,  and  similar  drugs,  should 
be  prescribed.  But  I  believe  counter-irritation  in  the  course  of  the 
spine  is  the  means  which  will  prove  ultimately  efficacious,  if  any  remedy 
succeeds. 

I  shall  say  no  more  upon  medicinal  treatment :  all  the  most  powerful 
remedies  of  the  pharmacopoeia  have  been  found  equally  inefficacious. 
No  one  remedy  can  with  confidence  be  recommended  in  preference  to 
another,  although  mercury,  digitalis,  tobacco,  musk,  oil  of  turpentine, 
opium,  and  various  other  medicines,  have  been  most  carefully  tried. 
Surgery,  I  fear,  has  done  as  little  for  the  cure  of  this  disease  as  physic, 
although  there  are  recorded  cases  of  persons  having  recovered  where  the 
amputation  of  limbs  has  been  performed  after  tetanic  symptoms  had  com- 
menced, and  where  they  have  yielded  upon  the  division  of  wounded 
nerves  ;  but  still,  these  operations  have  so  frequently  failed,  that,  had  a 
true  statistical  account  been  kept,  I  suspect  but  little  more  could  be  said 
for  surgical  than  for  medical  treatment,  when  once  the  disease  is  develop- 
ed in  an  acute  form. 

So  little  light  has  as  yet  been  thrown  upon  the  true  nature  of  the  dis- 
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ease,  that  the  medical  practitioner  is  without  the  least  guide  to  direct 
him  in  his  practice.  Tetanus,  like  hydrophobia,  has  hitherto  defied  the 
eSbrts  of  the  physician,  and  our  chief  hope  must  be  that  future  investi- 
gation, and  the  assistance,  perhaps,  of  chemistry,  and  the  microscope, 
will  render  us  better  acquainted  with  the  changes  that  take  place  either 
in  the  blood  or  other  fluids  of  the  body,  or  in  the  tissues  themselves.  All 
that  we  can  say  at  the  present  time  is,  that  we  know  what  to  avoid  pro- 
phylactically  :  that  after  severe  wounds  or  amputation  a  patient  ought 
not  to  be  exposed  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  ;  that  he  should  be 
kept  as  much  as  possible  from  cold,  damp,  and  violent  motion  ;  that  the 
dressing  of  wounds  should  be  soft,  pliable,  and  not  too  frequently  renew- 
ed ;  that  spiculae  of  bone  or  other  foreign  matter  should  be  removed 
from  a  wound, — indeed,  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent that  locsd  irritation  which  may  be  likely  to  tend  to  general  nervous 
excitement.  In  addition  to  this,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  indi- 
gestion, worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  or  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  may  produce  that  constitutional  disposition,  in  which  the  most' tri- 
fling exciting  cause  may  bring  on  an  attack  of  tetanus. 


<      *»•! 


LECTURE    VIII. 

Qunshot  wounch — Difference  between  gun-shot  and  other  wounds — Nor 
ture  of  the  wound — Circumstances  connected  tvith  the  velocity  of  the 
impinging  body — Danger  to  life — *'  Gunshof^  wound  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  generic  term — Difference  in  the  process  of  healing  of 
gun-shot  and  incised  wounds — Gunshot  wounds — Simple  or  compound 
— Blow  from  a  shot  without  external  lesion — All  wounds  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  either  incised  or  contused. 

Treatment  of  simple  gun-shot  wound — Symptoms  regulate  the  practice 
to  be  adopted — Cc^e — Eccentric  course  of  balls — Balls  remain  in  the 
body  without  inconvenience  for  a  great  length  of  time — Case — Com- 
pound gun-shot  wounds —  When  limb  is  to  be  sacrificed  and  when  saved 
— Case — When  arteries  are  shot  through  but  little  tendency  to  bleed — 
Why — Penetrating  wounds  of  cavities — Bleeding^  indication  of  in- 
jury to  lungs — Treatment — Bleeding. 

Wounds  of  the  abdomen — difficult  diagnosis — Contusion  of  Parietes — 
Wind  of  ball — Penetrating  wound  of  abdomen — Case — Protruding 
intestine — Wounded  intestine^^Case — Lesion  of  intestine  without 
wound  of  parietes. 

Gan-shot  wounds  differ  from  others  only  in  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  parts  which  are  struck,  and  resemble,  in  fact,  severe  lacerated  and 
contused  wounds  from  any  other  cause.  They  require  to  bo  treated, 
therefore,  in  a  similar  manner  to  ordinary  contused  wounds. 

A  gun  shot  wound  varies  as  to  the  amount  of  injury  inflicted,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  magnitude  of  the  missile,  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  pro- 
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pelled,  and  upon  the  concentration  of  the  force  destroying  the  vitality  of 
the  part  upon  which  the  blow  falls  ;  while  the  danger  to  life  depends 
upon  the  importance  of  the  part  injured,  and  upon  the  extent  of  the 
wound. 

John  Hunter  has  most  judiciously  said,  the  three  following  considera- 
tions are  connected  with  the  velocity  of  the  impinging  body.  1st.  "  The 
greater  the  velocity  of  the  ball,  the  straighter  will  be  its  course  through 
the  impinged  body," — a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  surgeon  as  to 
his  prognosis  and  treatment,  and  which  may  be  pretty  accurately  ascer- 
tained by  investigating  the  circumstances  under  which  the  injury  was  sus- 
tained. 2ndly.  "  The  greater  the  velocity  of  the  ball,  the  more  the 
wound  will  approach  to  the  nature  of  an  incised  wound."  3dly.  **  The 
greater  the  velocity  of  the  ball  the  greater  will  be  the  danger  of  haemor- 
rhage ;"  although  gun-shot  wounds,  like  other  contused  wounds,  have 
generally  little  tendency  to  bleed  upon  their  first  infliction. 

Gun-shot  wounds  being  generally  attended  with  death  of  the  parts 
struck,  must  undergo  a  process  of  cure  differing  from  that  of  an  incised 
wound.  Still,  1  am  almost  induced  to  consider  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  term  "  gunshot"  wound  improper,  as  it  leads  to  the  belief  that  there 
is  some  abstract  importance  implied  in  the  term :  while  the  fact  is,  inju- 
ries fi'om  this  cause  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  accidents,  in  which  the 
intensity  of  the  force,  however  produced,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  vital- 
ity of  the  injured  part.  Any  violent  concentrated  force  may  produce  the 
same  results  as  a  gun-shot  wound,  and  therefore  all  extreme  contusions 
from  machinery  and  railroad  accidents  offer  precisely  similar  pathologi- 
cal considerations.  Monographs  on  gun-shot  wounds,  or,  indeed,  on  any 
surgical  subject,  are  therefore  somewhat  dangerous,  as  they  lead  pupils, 
more  especially,  to  consider  the  subject  as  separated  from  the  general 
principles  of  surgery. 

When  any  part  of  the  living  body  is,  by  the  violence  of  the  inflicted 
injury,  deprived  of  its  vitality,  it  cannot  possibly  unite  by  adhesion,  but 
the  dead  part  rartet  first  be  thrown  off  by  the  sloughing  process,  and  the 
wound  will  ultimately  heal  by  granulation. 

The  form  and  appearance  of  a  gun-shot  wound  depend  upon  the  shape 
of  the  projectile  by  which  it  is  produced,  and  upon  the  violence  with  which 
the  missile  has  been  propelled.  Ordinarily,  however,  a  gun-shot  wound 
presents  the  following  characters  :  it  is  surrounded  by  a  blackish  zone, 
the  bleeding  is  usually  not  very  profuse,  unless  it  happen  that  a  large 
artery  be  partially  cut  through,  when,  of  course,  the  hsemorrhage  is  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  injured  vessel.  Sometimes  the  wound  is 
quite  dry  ;  the  pain  is  dull  and  heavy,  and  the  patient  seems  overwhelmed 
by  an  insurmountable  sense  of  oppression.  This  is  particularly  a  symp- 
tom when  he  has  been  struck  by  a  heavy  projectile,  without  any  external 
wound  having  been  produced.  A  more  acute  pain  generally  supervenes 
at  a  later  period,  with  a  violence  depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  injury, 
and  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  patient.  Sometimes  it  appears 
that  pain  is  altogether  absent;  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  case  most  fre- 
quently when  a  limb  is  carried  away  by  a  large  shot.  This  insensibility 
occasionally  extends  to  the  whole  body,  and  may  be  attended  by  trem- 
blings and  convulsions.     The  skin  is  generally  more  or  less  discoloured, 
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and  appears  of  a  jellovrbh  tint ;  it  may,  however,  remain  quite  healthy, 
even  when  the  deeper-seated  tissues  are  severely  contused.  There  is 
nsoally  considerable  swelling,  which  differs  in  character  according  to  the 
circumstances  attending  the  infliction  of  the  injury. 

Gun-shot  wounds  may  be  simple  or  compound. 

They  are  termed  simple  when  the  ball  passes  through  the  soft  parts 
only,  as  muscles  and  integuments,  and  are  not  attended  with  the  same 
danger  as  when  more  important  parts  are  implicated.  I  have  known 
several  instances  of  soldiers  who  have  received  severe  wound?,  and  have 
become  conscious  of  the  fact  merely  from  observing  the  trickling  of 
blood,  and  from  a  sensation  of  slight  faintness. 

A  compound  gun-shot  wound  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — 1st, 
those  in  which  a  bone  is  broken  :  2dly,  those  attended  with  the  division 
of  a  large  artery ;  3dly,  those  penetrating  one  of  the  cavities  of  the 
body :  under  each  of  these  circumstances,  the  ball  must  have  penetrated 
the  body ;  very  severe  results  often  follow,  however,  from  the  effect  of  a 
blow  from  a  spent  ball,  without  any  apparent  lesion  of  structure,  in  which 
perhaps  the  skin  may  remain  intact,  and  yet  some  deep-seated  organ  be 
lacerated  by  the  violence  of  the  contusion. 

With  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  character  of  a  penetrating 
gun-shot  wound  and  a  contusion,  a  very  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
lime  apt  illustration,  may  be  drawn  from  physical  science.  We  know 
chloride  of  nitrogen  and  gunpowder  both  to  be  most  explosive  bodies  ; 
the  former,  however,  is  reduced  to  its  constituent  elements  in  a  space  of 
time  infinitely  shorter  than  the  latter,  and  with  a  force  much  more  sud- 
denly excited,  and  at  first  sight  apparently  greater,  but  the  real  amount 
of  force  generated  is  probably  in  favour  of  the  latter,  while  the  initial 
velocity  communicated,  is  in  favour  of  the  former.  You  may  easily  de- 
monstrate the  difference  of  the  action  of  these  two  substances.  K  a  few 
grains  of  the  chloride  of  nitrogen  be  placed  upon  an  earthenware  plate, 
and  exploded,  a  clean  round  hole  is  made  in  the  plate,  without  producing 
even  a  crack  in  it.  Explode  a  similar  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  a  plate, 
and,  if  not  confined,  it  produces  no  effect,  but,  if  confined  in  its  action, 
it  smashes  the  plate  all  to  pieces.  Thus,  in  gun-shot  wounds,  the  veloci- 
ty is  80  great,  that  it  annihilates  the  cohesive  force  of  the  atoms  of  the 
matter  on  which  it  impinges  before  there  is  time  for  the  elastic  force  of 
the  surrounding  matter  to  come  into  play  to  resist  it,  and  the  destruction 
is  confined  to  the  immediate  path  of  the  ball ;  while  in  contusions  from  a 
spent  ball,  the  velocity  is  less  rapid,  and  before  the  force  can  overcome 
the  cohesion,  the  elasticity  of  the  structures  comes  into  play,  and  thus 
affords  a  resistance,  which  prevents  the  ball  from  forcing  an  entrance. 
At  the  same  time,  so  large  a  surface  of  matter  has  been  brought  into  ac- 
tion to  resist  the  ball,  that  ia  shock  is  far  more  widely  felt  than  in  the 
former  case. 

A  similar  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  newly-discovered  explosive 
body,  "  gun-cotton," — the  danger  in  the  use  of  which  arises  from  its  sud- 
den conversion  into  .gas,  bursting  the  gun  before  the  elastic  force  of  the 
metal  can  resist  it ;  while  gunpowder,  from  its  gradual  development  of 
gas,  enables  that  forf e  to  come  into  play,  and  to  resist  its  pressure  on 
every  side,  excepting  that  on  which  the  ball  lies,  and  so  the  ball  is  pro- 
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pelled  along  the  barrel.  The  case  of  incision  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
ball  of  great  velocity  ;  only,  in  this  case,  the  elastic  force  is  prevented 
from  being  called  into  play  by  the  cutting  edge  of  the  instrument  em- 
ployed, separating  the  atoms  mechanically,  and  thus  at  once  destroying 
the  very  condition  of  their  elasticity, — namely,  union  and  cohesion. 

The  perfection  of  this  mechanical  severing,  however,  depends  on  the 
perfection  and  fineness  of  the  cutting  edge,  as  a  blunt  edge,  or  a  jagged 
one,  reduces  the  wound  to  the  class  of  contusion  by  its  bringing  into  ac- 
tion the  elastic  resistance  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  All  wounds,  then, 
may  be  considered  as  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  incised^  or  eontoi' 
ed  wounds  J  according  as  the  instrument  of  infliction  has  called  into  play 
with  greater  or  less  energy  the  elastic  property  of  the  surrounding  parts 
of  the  body. 

I  shall  first  describe  to  you  the  treatment  of  simple  gunshot  wounds, 
in  which  the  soft  parts  only  have  been  penetrated.  The  first  object  is  to 
examine  if  the  ball  has  made  its  exit  or  is  still  lodged  in  the  body.  The 
wound  made  by  the  entrance  of  the  ball  is  small,  and  its  lips  are  invert- 
ed, discoloured,  and  valvular,  while  the  opening  through'  which  the  ball 
has  made  its  escape  is  much  larger,  with  an  everted  and  ragged  edge. 
Should  the  ball  not  have  passed  through,  it  will  probably  be  found  qn 
the  opposite  side  of  the  limb  to  that  on  which  it  had  entered,  being 
merely  retained  by  the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  which  should  in  that  case 
be  divided,  and  the  ball  removed,  mth  every  other  extraneous  substance 
that  can  be  felt  by  the  introduction  of  the  finger  into  the  wound.  The 
wound  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  a  bread  and  water  poultice,  or 
'lint  dipped  in  warm  water,  applied.  A  ball  will  often  strike  the  thorax 
or  abdomen  on  one  side,  and  make  its  exit  on  the  other,  so  as  to  give  ev- 
ery appearance  of  having  passed  directly  through  the  cavity,  while  in 
fact  it  has  made  a  half  circuit  of  the  body,  having  its  course  altered  by 
striking  a  rib  or  even  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  being  then  directed  in 
its  circuitous  course  by  the  toughness  and  elasticity  of  the  skin. 

If  in  such  a  case  there  be  no  symptoms  of  severe  collapse, — no  escape 
from  the  wound  of  any  secretion  indicating  injury  to  any  important  or- 
gan,— if,  in  short,  the  patient  displays  no  symptoms  of  a  vital  function 
being  disturbed, — there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  ball  has  only 
penetrated  unimportant  parts,  and  that  the  wound  is  a  "  simple^^  one. 
The  course  of  the  ball  should  now  be  examined,  and  its  progress  may 
generally  be  traced  by  an  elevated  line  (termed  a  wheal)  of  a  dusky  red 
colour,  and  very  frequently  at  the  termination  of  this  wheal  the  ball  will 
be  found,  if  it  has  not  made  its  exit,  which  would  be  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  a  counter-opening. 

When  there  are  no  physical  signs  of  the  direction  which  the  ball  has 
taken,  nor  any  counter-opening  to  prove  its  having  passed  out,  the  sur- 
geon must  form  his  opinion  of  the  extent  of  injury,  positively,  from  the 
symptoms  presenting  themselves  ;  or,  negatively,  from  the  absence  of  ur- 
gent signs  of  any  internal  organ  being  wounded.  The  following  case 
will  illustrate  the  application  of  these  views : — On  the  31st  of  January, 
1839,  Mr.  Francis  Toulmin,  of  Hackney,  was  sent  for  to  Mr.  A.,  »t. 
23,  who  had  just  received  a  severe  gun-shot  wound  in  the  abdomen,  un- 
der the  following  circnmstances : — ^He  had  been  shooting  in  the  marshes 
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with  a  friend,  and,  on  retaming  home,  his  friend  walking  behind  him, 
Mr.  A.  turned  half  round  to  address  him,  when  his  companion's  gup 
went  off  within  two  feet  of  him,  and  lodged  the  whole  of  its  contents  in 
his  body.  Mr.  Toulmin  was  sent  for.  Upon  examination,  he  found  a 
large  lacerated  wound,  with  discoloured  and  ragged  edges,  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  above,  and  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus.  There  was 
DO  counter  opening,  but  some  discoloration  of  the  skin  was  perceptible, 
extending  from  the  wound  transversely  to  the  left  for  about  two  or  three 
inches,  showing  the  course  of  the  shot.  There  was  but  little  bleeding 
from  the  wound,  which  readily  admitted  three  fingers,  and  the  rectus 
muscle  could  be  felt  partly  torn  asunder.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
charge  had  passed  through  a  coat,  waistcoat,  trousers,  braces,  riding-belt, 
shirt,  and  elastic-shirt.  Mr.  Toulmin  found  the  patient  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse, and  looking  as  if  he  had  received  a  mortal  injury.  He  was  plac- 
ed immediately  between  the  blankets,  and  some  hot  brandy  and  water 
was  ordered.  At  6  p.m.  he  had  rallied,  and  twenty  drops  of  laudanum 
were  given  him  by  Mr.  Toulmin,  who  desired  it  to  be  repeated  at  bed- 
time if  he  were  restless. 

Feb.  1st. — Had  had  some  sleep  during  the  ntght.  Tongue  dry  and 
brown;  skin  warm ;  pulse  120.  Effervescent  medicine,  with  hyoscya- 
mus,  was  ordered. 

2nd. — 8,  A.M. — ^Had  some  sleep  during  the  night.  At  Mr.  Toulmin's 
request,  I  was  sent  for,  and  saw  the  patient  at  about  11  a.m.  A  blush 
of  inflammation  extended  to  the  right  of  the  wound ;  pulse  120 :  tongue 
dry  and  brown.  Chicken  broth  and  calomel  and  opium  prescribed.  I 
examined  the  wound,  and  could  not  feel  any  extraneous  substance  ;  but, 
from  the  symptoms,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men was  not  injured,  in  which  Mr.  Toulmin  perfectly  agreed.  We  de- 
termined, on  the  strength  of  this  conviction,  to  exhibit  a  castor-oil 
enema. 

3rd. — Has  had  a  bad  night,  very  restless,  but  without  much  pain ;  no 
tympanitis ;  bowels  not  relieved ;  pulse  120 ;  tongue  dry,  and  rather 
brown  ;  an  erythematous  blush  over  the  whole  of  the  right  side.  I  made 
an  opening  about  four  inches  from  the  original  wound,  and  removed  a 
quantity  of  cloth,  a  coat  button,  half  a  brace  button,  a  piece  of  liding- 
belt,  with  a  buckle  attached,  some  wadding,  and  about  twenty  shot. 
The  patient  expressed  himself  at  once  relieved  of  great  weight  and 
tightness,  and  his  pulse  became  slower.  Was  ordered  six  drachms  of 
castor  oil,  and  to  take  twenty -five  drops  of  Battley's  solution  at  bed-time, 
if  the  bowels  acted. 

4th.— Passed  a  quiet  night,  and  had  only  taken  half  of  the  draught. 
Erythema  lessened ;  bowels  not  opened ;  pulse  1 14 ;  tongue  dry.  8 
PJA. — Had  an  enema,  which  acted  in  a  short  time.  Saw  him  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  removed  some  more  shot  and  cloth  from  between  the  origi- 
nal wound  and  the  opening  made  yesterday.  9  p.m. — Great  restiess- 
ness ;  pulse  100 ;  tongue  dry  and  brown ;  bowels  open.  To  take  his 
opiate  draught,  and  to  repeat  it  if  it  does  not  procure  sleep. 

5th. — Hwl  some  sleep  ;  pulse  96  \  tongue  still  dry  and  brown.  Or- 
dered soda  water  and  milk,  which  he  relished.  Fresh  opening  made, 
and  some  more  cloth  removed ;  the  discharge  from  the  wounds  copious 
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and  purulent.  Ordered  the  night  draught,  an  enema  in  the  mormng, 
and  effervescent  mixture. 

6th. — Better  night:  had  his  bowels  relieved  without  the  enema ;  pulse 
96  ;  tongue  cleaner ;  profuse  discharge  ;  sloughs  separating. — Stale 
beer  grounds  poultice.     Wine  and  water  and  night  draught  ordered. 

7th. — Quiet  night ;  tongue  still  dry ;  pulse  102,  no  motion. — To  take 
castor  oil  directly. — ^No  motion,  but  an  enema  produced  a  copious  evacu- 
ation. 

8th. — Better  in  every  respect.  Tongue  cleaner;  copious  pomlent 
discharge  from  wound. — ^Arrow-root  tod  beaf  tea  ;  wine  and  water.  At 
6  P.M.  was  not  so  *well ;  erythematous  inflammation  extending  over  the 
right  hip  and  down  the  thigh. — ^Punctures  made  in  the  skin,  and  poulti- 
ces ordered.     Continue*  night  draughts. 

9th. — Tranquil  night ;  tongue  still  dry. — To  .contmue  arrowroot  and 
beef-tea,  and  to  increase  the  quantity  of  wine.  In  the  evening  he  was 
restless,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  integuments  of  the  hip  and  thigh 
increased,  and  was  attended  with  some  pain.  An  opening  was  made 
about  two  inches  in  length  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  Some  pus 
evacuated,  and  in  a  few  days  portions  of  shirt  came  away,  after  which 
the  wounds  gradually  healed,  and  the  cure  was  completed  in  about  six 
weeks. 

I  am  obliged  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Francis  Toulmin,  for  the  detailed  his- 
tory of  this  case  ;  and  a  very  interesting  one  it  is.  The  first  point  to 
direct  attention  to,  is  the  treatment  Mr.  Toulmin  adopted  to  produce  re* 
action.  In  this  case  it  was  quite  right  to  induce  reaction  as  quickly  as 
possible,  because  there  was  no  hcemorrhage^  and  therefore  not  only  noth- 
ing was  to  be  feared  from  it,  but  an  advantage  to  be  gained  ;  for,  had 
there  been  any  lesion  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  a  reaction  was  essential 
to  permit  of  adhesive  inflammation  setting  up  at  once  a  barrier  to  the  ef- 
fusion of  the  contents  of  a  wounded  viscus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Secondly  :  the  reaction,  to  the  extent  that  it  occurred,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  produced,  was  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen  not  being  wounded,  and  therefore  we  were  enabled  early  to  em- 
ploy purgative  medicines  as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  there  been  any  suspicion  of  intestinal  injury,  purgatives  would 
have  been  most  injudicious,  even  if  the  bowels  had  remained  constipated. 
Having  decided  in  our  minds  upon  this  point,  the  treatment,  as  will  be 
observed,  was  merely  to  combat  constitutional  irritation,  as  if  arising  from 
any  other  cause  ;  viz.,  to  remove  the  topical  exciting  causes  of  irritation, 
and  to  allay  the  febrile  action  by  restoring  the  secretions  to  their  natural 
condition. 

Upon  entering  the  body,  a  bullet  will  sometimes  assume  a  very  extra- 
ordinary deviation  from  a  direct  course.  Singular  as  this  may  at  first  ap- 
pear, we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it,  if  we  consider,  that, 
when  a  bullet  is  propelled  from  a  musket  or  pistol,  it  is  endued  vrith  two 
distinct  motions— one  of  progression,  the  other  of  rotation  on  its  own  axis ; 
when  the  velocity  of  the  ball  becomes  diminished,  the  motion  of  rotation 
exceeds  that  of  progression  ;  and  it  is  under  these  circumstance  that  a 
bullet  will  take  the  indirect  course  through  the  body  sometimes  witnessed 
in  gun-shot  wounds.    It  sometimes  happens,  also,  that  a  ball  will  strike 
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obliqaelj  to  the  direction  of  the  tissues,  which  offer,  conseqaentlj,  an  un- 
eqaal  degree  of  resistance,  and,  therefore,  turn  the  ball  oat  of  its  recti- 
linear coarse. 

In  evidence  of  the  eccentric  coarse  balls  sometimes  take,  I  will  relate 
a  case.  Major  6.,  of  the  Artillery,  was  woanded  in  a  dad ;  the  ball 
struck  him  at  about  the  eighth  rib  on  the  right  side,  and  made  its  exit  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite  side.  He  ex- 
claimed directly  he  was  shot  through  tbo  body,  but  did  not  fall.  No  se- 
vere symptoms,  such  as  spitting  of  blood,  or  emphysema,  followed  ;  nor 
WIS  there  any  indication  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest  being  wounded,  and 
nothing  retarded  hid  recovery  but  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  course 
of  the  ball,  caused  by  the  leather  in  which  it  had  been  enveloped,  and  the 
pieces  of  cloth  which  *had  been  driven  in  with  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
so  much  importance  as  might  be  supposed,  that  the  ball  should  be  ex* 
tracted,  as  there  are  very  many  instances  of  persons  in  whom  a  ball  has 
remained  without  producing  any  ill  effect  by  its  presence.  Indeed,  it 
frequently  happens  that  additional  injury  is  inflicted  by  a  prolonged  search 
after  the  ball.  I  remember  seeing  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remove  a  ball  from 
an  officer  in  the  India  service,  who  had  been  wounded  eighteen  years  be- 
fore, and  never  suffered  after  the  first  effects  of  the  wound,  until  a  fort- 
night previous  to  the  operation  I  allude  to.  While  riding  one  day  in  the 
park,  his  horse  plunged  severely,  and  threw  him  upon  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle  ;  the  blow  gave  him  great  pain  at  the  time,  and  it  continued  un- 
nutigated  for  several  days.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  sent  for,  who  found 
a  moveable  tumour  just  at  the  tuberosity  of  the  right  ischium,  which  he 
thought  was  a  portion  of  that  process  broken  off.  He  cut  down  upon  it, 
and  removed  a  pistol  ball,  which  eighteen  years  before  had  entered  just 
by  the  posterior  and  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  had  worked 
its  way  to  the  position  whence  it  was  removed :  there  can  be  no  doubt  it 
had  remained  quiescently  embedded  in  a  cyst  of  lymph,  until  disturbed 
by  the  accident  resulting  from  the  restiveness  of  the  horse. 

Nevertheless,  extraneous  substances  introduced  into  the  body  may 
change  their  position,  from  the  influence  of  muscles  under  motion ;  or, 
even  after  they  have  become  encysted,  some  source  of  irritation  may  be 
set  up,  and  suppuration  supervene.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ball 
may  change  its  position :  but  in  the  case  just  described,  it  is  clear  that 
the  moving  of  the  ball  resulted  from  the  violent  bursting  of  the  cyst 
Itself. 

It  may  be  observed,  from  the  history  of  these  cases,  and  their  results, 
that  there  is  nothing  specific  in  the  treatment  of  '^simple  gunshot" 
irounds,  but  that  general  surgical  principles  are  as  applicable  to  them  as 
to  mechanical  lesions  from  any  other  cause  which  produces  the  death  of 
the  injured  part. 

Many  different  statements  have  been  made  respecting  the  appearance 
ind  comparative  size  of  the  openings  made  at  the  entrance  and  exit  of 
the  bullet.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  hole  by  which  it  enters  is  smaller 
ind  cleaner  than  that  by  which  it  leaves  the  body,  which  is  ragged  and 
nore  gaping.  This  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  correct ;  the  opening 
>7  which  the  ball  enters  appears  to  be  generally  somewhat  the  larger  of 
he  two.     But,  in  fSEict,  there  is  so  little  difference  between  them  that  un- 
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less  the  direction  of  the  shot  wore  previously  known,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  say  by  which  opening  the  ball  entered,  or  by  which  it  left  the 
body. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Hunter  denominated  it  a  ^^  compound  gunshot 
wound"  when  a  bone  was' fracftured  by  the  ball ;  and  this  accident  must 
also  be  considered  as  a  compound  fracture,  as  there  must  necessarily  be 
an  external  wound  communicating  with  the  fractured  extremities  of  the 
bone.  But  even  without  the  fracture  of  a  bone,  a  gunshot  wound  may 
be  considered  as  compound,  or,  at  any  rate  deviating  from  the  simple  kind 
I  have  described :  for  instance,  when  a  ball  presses  upon  any  important 
part,  as  an  artery,  or  a  nerve,  in  which  case  it  may  become  necessary  to 
cut  down  upon  it,  and  remove  it ;  although,  generally  speaking,  but  little 
advantage  is  gained  by  seeking  for  the  missile,  and  making  incisions  for 
that  purpose. 

When  a  bone  is  broken  by  a  ball,  the  case  differs  but  little  from  com- 
pound fracture  from  any  other  cause,  beyond  the  impossibility  of  the 
wound  uniting  by  adhesion,  for  reasons  already  given,  and,  perhaps,  from 
the  comminution  of  the  fractured  bone.  In  such  cases,  as  in  compound 
fracture  from  any  description  of  accident,  the  principal  poinc  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  whether  the  limb  is  to  be  amputated,  or  attempts  made  to  save 
it.  The  surgeon  decides  upon  this  point  by  a  strict  investigation  into 
the  nature  of  the  accident, — as  to  the  extent  of  injury  of  the  soft  parts, 
lesion  of  arteries  and  nerves,  implication  of  joints,  or  comminution  of 
bone  ;  and  also  as  to  the  condition  and  general  health  of  the  patient.  If 
he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  hopes  of  reparation  are  very  slight, 
either  from  the  severity  of  the  lesion,  or  from  the  want  of  constitutional 
power  to  support  the  process,  the  limb  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  reac- 
tion has  taken  place,  should  collapse  have  resulted  from  the  wound.  It 
is,  however,  often  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  for  the  best  on  such  occa- 
sions :  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  patients  sink  under  the  pro- 
tracted efforts  at  reparation,  where  attempts  have  been  made  to  save  a 
limb.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  surgeons  have  recommended  ampu- 
tation, under  the  belief  that  the  injury  could  not  be  repaired,  patients 
have  refused  to  submit  to  the  operation,  saying  they  would  rather  die,  and 
yet  ultimately  have  perfectly  recovered  ;  this  only  proves  that  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  powers  of  nature  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  always  correct. 
Last  summer,  I  was  requested  to  meet  Mr.  Francis  Toulmin,  of  Hack- 
ney, to  see  a  patient  who,  a  few  days  before,  had  received  a  very  severe 
wound  on  the  upper  extremity  of  the  left  humerus,  under  the  following 
circumstances  : — He  was  visiting  a  public  garden,  to  witness  a  display  of 
fireworks,  and,  while  looking  on,  felt  what  he  described  as  a  smart  blow 
on  the  shoulder,  as  if  struck  by  a  stick,  and  on  putting  his  right  hand  to 
the  part,  he  was  astonished  to  find  it  covered  with  blood.  He  immedi- 
ately went  home,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Toulmin,  from  whom  I  obtained  the 
following  account  of  the  case : — 

"  I  saw  him  a  few  minutes  after  his  arrival  at  home,  and  found  that  he 
had  received  a  severe  ragged  wound  through  the  deltoid  muscle :  the 
wound  was  fully  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  had  separated  the  muscle 
from  its  attachment  to  the  bone,  through  which  I  readily  passed  my  fin- 
ger, and  for  some  considerable  distance  downwards,  but  could  not  dis- 
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cover  any  firactare.    The  arm  below  the  wound  was  greatly  swollen ; 
there  was  no  haemorrhage,  but  the  patient  complained  of  considerable  pain : 
an  opiate  was  ordered,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  arm  was  cov- 
ered with  lint,  dipped  in  warm  water,  and  surrounded  with  oil  silk.     On 
the  following  day,  the  swelling  of  the  arm  had  considerably  abated,  but 
there  was  a  high  degree  of  constitutionul  irritation.     Calomel  and  opium 
were  ordered,  with  saline  draughts.     During  the  night  I  was  called  up  to 
blm,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  pain,  for  which  I  gave  him  an 
additional  dose  of  opium,  and  promised  to  visit  him  early  in  the  morning. 
At  eight  o'clock,  a.m.,  I  saw  him,  and  thought  I  could  feel  some  extrane- 
ous body;  I  therefore  made  an  incision  four  or  five  inches  below  the 
ori^al  wound,  and  removed  a  piece  of  a  rough  iron  pot,  about  tbree 
inches  square,  in  which  combustibles  had  been  placed,  and  which,  having 
burst,  had  produced  the  wOund  in  question.     The  iron  pot  having  been 
placed  on  an  elevation,  had  necessarily  taken  a  downward  direction.     A 
phlegmonous  erysipelatous  inflammation  extending  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  hand,  followed  the  injury  ;  this  was  relieved  by  incisions  through  the 
fascia,  which  were  made  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  both  above  and  below 
the  elbow,  with  great  relief  to  the  patient."     During  this  period,  I  had 
frequently  seen  the  case  with  Mr.  Toulmin,  and  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
humerus  being  fractured.     "  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  in  attempting  to 
rise  in  bed,  the  patient  felt  sotnething  give  way,  and  on  the  following  day 
it  was  discovered  that  the  bone  was  broken  at  its  upp^r  third,  and  the 
fractured  ends  much  displaced.     Ater  dilating  the  upper  and  original 
wound,  and  removing  some  portioas  of  the  bone  with  a  saw  and  bone- 
mppers,  we  succeeded  in  bringing;  the  ends  of  the  bone  in  perfect  appo- 
rtion ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  splinie),  retmned  them  so.     The  bone  quickly 
united  ;  various  portions  of  d^ess,  however,  and  small  exfoliations  of  bone, 
for  some  time  continued  to  pass  through  the  wounds  in  the  upper  arm. 
The  patient,  at  the  en^  of  three  months,  was  able  to  resume  his  business 
of  a  publican,  and  hap  now  as  good  a  use  of  his  arm  as  he  ever  enjoyed." 
TV  hen  I  first  saw  the  patient,  I  confess  I  thought  there  was  consider- 
able doubt  whether  the  arm  could  be  saved  ;  and  when  it  was  found  that 
the  humerus  ^ras  fractured,  Mr.  Toulmin  and  myself  both  agreed  that 
we  should  l^ave  recommended  amputation  of  the  limb,  if  the  condition  of 
the  patiept  would  have  rendered  the  operation  admissible.     There  was 
some  doubt  entertained  whether  or  not  the  arm  was  fractured  by  the 
original  injury, — my  opinion  is  that  it  was  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  attri- 
bute the  failure  in  the  detection  of  the  fracture   to  the  portion  of  iron 
pla^e,  which  so  completely  covered  the  extremities  of  the  bone,  that  when 
tlie  fingers  were  passed  into  the  wound,  to  search  for  extraneous  substan- 
ces (as  had  been  frequently  done),  the  bone  could  never  be  felt;  and, 
moreover,  the  piece  of  iron  gave  to  the  limb  a  degree  of  solidity  unusual 
in  cases  of  fracture,  and  so  caused  a  further  difficulty  in  the  detection  of 
the  nature  of  the  accident.     I  have  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  subse- 
quent sudden  displacement  of  the  fractured  bone  occurred  from  the  loss  of 
this  support,  upon  the  removal  of  the  uron  plate.     The  rapidity  with 
which  the  bone  ultimately  united  was,  to  me,  unexpected,  considering 
the  extent  of  injury  to  the  surrounding  sofc  parts,  which  are  so  essenti^ 
to  the  formation  of  the  provisional  bone ;  but  notwithstanding  the  seve^ 
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ity  of  the  local  injury,  the  excellent  constitution  of  the  patient  overcame 
aU  the  di£ScuIties. 

When  a  gunshot  wound  is  complicated  by  the  division  of  an  artery, 
and  severe  bleeding,  the  .case  requires  precisely  the  same  treatment  as 
injury  to  arteries  from  other  causes,  namely,  that  the  haemorrhage  should 
be  stayed,  either  by  tying  the  vessel  at  the  wound,  or  cutting  down  upon 
it  above  the  seat  of  injury  ;  or,  if  there  be,  as  may  happen,  too  great  a 
destruction  of  parts  to  allow  of  a  hope  of  restoration,  the  limb  must  be 
amputated  at  once.  Such  remarks  refer  to  the  occurrence  of  bleeding 
immediately  on  the  infliction  of  the  wound ;  but  secondary  hsemorrhages 
often  occur  during  the  process  of  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living 
parts — a  process  inseparable  from  the  reparation  of  a  gunshot  wound. 
Under  these  circumstances,  whether  the  artery  is  to  be  tied  above  the 
slough,  or  the  limb  amputated,  depends  upon  the  same  surgical  prin- 
ciples as  regulate  the  practice  in  bleeding  arteries  from  other  causes. 
The  constitutional  powers  of  the  patient  must  decide  the  point.  If  it  be 
determined  to  apply  artificial  means  to  check  the  bleeding,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  save  the  limb,  a  ligature  should  at  once  be  applied  to  the  artery, 
for  I  have  never  seen  any  good  accrue  from  the  application  of  styptics, 
pressure,  or  any  other  half  measures  ;  while,  if  they  fail,  as  they  gene- 
rally do,  a  recurrence  of  bleeding  is  likely  to  place  the  patient  in  a 
condition  beyond  recovery. 

I  shall  be  able  more  fully  to  explain  this  doctrine  when  speaking  of 
amputations. 

It  is  remarkable,  in  gunshot  wo»inds,  how  generally  airteries  escape 
being  wounded  by  balls  which  will  alnost  dissect  them  from  the  surround- 
ing structures,  and  yet  leave  them  inSact.  This  has  been  attributed 
principally  to  their  elasticity.  It  is  equallj  wonderful,  when  arteries  are 
torn  asunder  by  shot,  how  little  blood  is  lost ;  perhaps  only  a  few  drops 
may  be  discharged,  and  the  vessel  often  become  permanently  obliterated 
by  the  same  process  as  that  which  closes  it  upou  the  application  of  a 
ligature.  When  balls  penetrate  the  cavities,  the  sji^iptoms  immediately 
arising  form  the  best  proof  of  whether  or  not  the  vib^era  .be  wounded, 
and  generally  the  discharges  from  the  wound  throw  ^ht  upon  the 
subject. 

In  injuries  of  the  head,  the  symptoms  arising  from  gunshot  wounds, 
«nd  the  appropriate  treatment  to  be  adopted,  so  completely  correspond 
with  injuries  from  any  other  cause,  that  I  shall  defer  spealang  of  them 
until  I  arrive  at  the  subject  of  injuries  to  the  skull. 

In  wounds  of  the  thorax,  injury  to  the  viscera  is  more  decidedly  mark- 
ed, both  as  to  extent  and  danger,  than  in  wounds  of  the  head ;  and 
bleeding  is  the  principal  symptom  to  be  attended  to,  whether  the  blood 
issue  from  the  wound  itself,  or  be  coughed  up  with  mucus  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  expelled,  is  the  danger  to  be  dreaded.  It  does 
not,  however,  necessarily  follow  that  the  lungs  are  wounded  because 
blood  is  expelled  ;  as  a  ball,  in  its  passage  through  the  chest,  may  not 
actually  enter  the  lung,  Jtnd  yet  produce  lesion  of  its  vessels.  But,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  bleeding  is  neither  immediate  nor  profuse,  and 
is  unattended  with  violent  dyspnoea.  Under  all  circumstances  of  wounds 
of  the  chesty  the  great  desideratum  is  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood 
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sent  to  the  lungs  ;  this  object  is  attained  by  bleeding,  which  most  be 
freely  employed,  repeating  it  to  the  utmost  so  long  as  blood  is  coughed 
up,  and  the  dyspnoea  urgent.  The  patient  should  be  kept  cool,  perfectly 
quiet,  and  in  a  state  approaching  nausea,  by  tartarized  antimony  and 
opium,  as,  by  allaying  irritation,  and  inducing  sleep,  it  keeps  the  lungs 
in  the  greatest  state  of  quietude  which  can  be  obtained.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that,  during  sleep,  both  respiration  and  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  are  greatly  diminished,  and  therefore  this  treatment  is  indicated. 
A  broad  roller  should  be  applied  around  the  chest,  taking  care  not  to 
co?er  the  wound ;  and  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
to  facilitate  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  opening  when  there  is  any  ten- 
dency to  hsemorrhage  from  that  source.  Should  reaction  take  place,  and 
haemoptysis  recur,  even  after  all  these  means  have  been  adopted,  the  lan- 
cet must  be  again  called  into  requisition,  even  to  the  verge  of  danger 
from  its  use :  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  chance  left  of  saving  the  patient  from 
suffocation. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  shot  through  the  lungs  at  the  battle  of 
Orthes,  owes  his  life  to  the  promptitude  of  the  surgeon  under  whose  care 
he,  fortunately  for  himself,  fell.  Directly  blood  has  ceased  to  flow  from 
the  wound,  it  may  be  closed  bysimple  dressing  ;  and  if  the  haemoptysis 
has  ceased,  cooling  acidulated  fluids  containing  nitrate  of  potash,  or  some 
other  neutral  salt,  may  be  sparingly  given.  If,  during  the  treatment,  the 
patient  faints  from  bleeding,  the  surgeon  may  safely  pass  his  finger  into 
the  wound  to  search  for  an  extraneous  body ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
necessary  carefully  to  enlarge  the  wound  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury 
for  its  extraction.  The  enlarging  of  the  wound  may  also  be  advisable 
when  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  extravasated  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  which  would  be  indicated  by  an  increasing  sense  of  weight  and 
oppression,  as  well  as  by  the  dulness  on  percussion,  bronchopony,  tubular 
breathing,  &c. :  emphysema,  also,  might  lead  to  this  necessity.  The 
after-treatment  I  need  not  dwell  on,  as  it  must  be  regulated  by  the  pe- 
culiarities which  offer  themselves  in  each  individual  case — the  great  ob- 
ject being  not  too  early  to  allow  the  patient  to  indulge  in  any  luxury  of 
diet ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  the  powers  of  the  constitution  must  be 
midntained,  to  prevent  the  liability  to  dropsical  effusions  following  the  se- 
vere depletion  which  has  been  required. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen  lead  to  the  most  important  considerar 
taons,  and,  perhaps  I  may  say,  offer  greater  difficulties  to  the  surgeon,  in 
fonmng  just  diagnostic  and  prognostic  'conclusions,  than  wounds  of  the 
head  or  thorax,  in  consequence  of  its  size  being  less  determined,  it  pari* 
etes  being  made  up  chiefly  of  muscles,  while  the  cavities  of  the  head  and 
chest  are  more  defined,  from  the  quantity  of  bone  which  constitutes  their 
walls.  In  the  firm,  contracted,  bony,  and  fixed  parietes  of  the  head, 
slight  depression,  effusion,  or  any  change  which  tends  to  occupy  space, 
immediatelv  produces  such  marked  functional  disturbance  as  to  be  read- 
ily recognised ;  but  the  abdominal  cavity  admits  of  great  increase  or 
diminution  of  its  capacity  without  any  immediate  effect  being  produced 
upon  the  important  viscera  contained  within  it,  or  any  decided  indications 
of  the  extent  of  the  injury. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  as,  indeed,  injuries  from  the  applioa- 
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tion  of  violence  from  any  other  cause,  most  be  considered  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : — 

Ist.  Simple  contusion  of  the  abdominal  parieten. — This  kind  of  acci- 
dent frequently  occurs  to  civilians  in  their  duly  occupations  and  labours, 
but  could  rarely  arise  from  a  gunshot  wound,  although  such  circumstances 
are  recorded  as  resulting  from  the  mere  wind  of  a  ball.  I  place  but 
little  faith  in  this,  for  1  saw  near  Bayonne  a  32-pound  shot  pass  between 
the  thighs  of  an  artillery  officer,  and  knock  the  tail  of  his  coat  off  while 
he  was  in  the  act  of  '^  laying"  a  gun.  The  shot  was  fired  from  a  frigate 
lying  in  the  river  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  from  him,  and  if  the 
wind  of  a  shot  could  do  anything,  the  gallant  colonel  would  not,  I  think, 
be  able  to  boast  of  the  fine  family  he  now  has  reason  to  be  proud  of. 
Contusions  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  from,  whatever  cause  they  occur, 
are  to  be  treated  with  fomentations,  rest,  and  general  antiphlogistic  reme- 
dies, which  will  be  pretty  generally  found  sufficient  to  restore  the  patient 
to  health :  but  this  must  not  be  expected  to  prove  invariably  the  case. 
Urgent  symptoms,  even  collapse,  may  follow,  so  as  to  render  it  extremely 
difficult  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis :  under  such  a  difficulty,  the  progno- 
sis must  be  withheld  until  reaction  has  taken  place  ;  to  produce  which  it 
may  be  necessary  to  apply  warmth,  or  even  administer  stimuli. 

When  the  natural  action  of  the  heart  and  the  general  heat  of  the  body 
are  restored,  and  all  fear  of  collapse  removed,  there  will  be  sufficient 
reason  to  consider  the  injury  as  merely  appertaining  to  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  without  lesion  of  any  of  the  viscera.  But  still  considera- 
ble precaution  is  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  liability  to  peritomtis 
after  these  accidents.  Therefore  recumbent  posture,  and  a  strict  anti- 
phlogistic regimen,  should  be  enjoined ;  for  a  surgeon  is  culpable  who 
would  allow  symptoms  of  inflammation  to  appear,  and  then  apply  as  a 
remedy,  what  might  have  been  previously  employed  as  a  remedy. 

When  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are  wounded,  without  either  pro- 
trusion of,  or  injury  to  its  contents,  there  is  but  little  difference  to  be  ob- 
served m  the  treatment  from  what  has  been  recommended  in  their  mere 
contusion ;  but  there  is  often  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  the 
peritoneum,  or  even  any  viscus  be  injured,  especially  if  there  be  no  signs 
of  collapse  concomitant  with  the  injury.  A  finger  should  be  passed  into 
the  wound  to  examine  its  depth,  and  the  direction  the  ball  has  taken, 
every  extraneous  substance  removed,  and  a  light  poultice  laid  over  the 
abdomen.  Purgatives  should  be  avoided,  until  all  apprehension  of  injury 
to  the  intestines  has  subsided  ;  and  then  the  only  object  to  be  attained  is 
the  healing  of  the  wound,  which  may  be  hastened  by  judicious  topical  and 
constitutional  remedies. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  extent  of  injury  which  has  been  sustained  in 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain ; 
ibis  is  illustrated  by  the  following  case,  in  which  I  formed  a  wrong  prog- 
nosis, although  I  followed  the  principles  I  have  laid  down. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was  sent  for  to  a  gentleman,  Mr.  D.,  who  had, 
about  an  hour  before  I  saw  him,  been  shot  by  an  assassin.  He  had  just 
got  into  bed  as  I  arrived  at  his  house,  and  I  had  therefore  the  opportuni- 
ty of  immediate  examination.  I  found  him  perfectly  free  from  any  symp- 
tom approachmg  to  collapse,  his  countenance  natural  and  lively,  the  tem- 
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perature  of  his  body  normal,  his  pulse  unaffected  ;  and  he  complained  of 
no  more  pain  than  was  inseparable  from  a  flesh  wound  so  recently  inflict- 
ed. Upon  examination,  I  found  a  wound  in  the  back,  where  the  ball  had 
entered,  situated  about  the  angle  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  rib ;  I  passed 
my  finger  into  the  wound  to  search  for  the  ball  or  any  extraneous  sub- 
sUtnce,  but  could  not  detect  anything,  nor  any  indication  of  the  bullet 
having  passed  into  the  chest.  No  counter  opening,  no  air  passing,  no 
emphysema,  difiiculty  of  breathing,  spitting  of  blood,  nor  any  dangerous 
symptom  whatever.  At  this  moment  another  surgeon,  who  had  also  been 
sent  for,  entered  the  room,  and  we  proceeded  to  examine  the  body  more 
generally,  to  discover,  if  we  could,  the  course  the  ball  had  taken,  when, 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  close  to  the  umbilicus,  we  detected  a 
hard  substance  immediately  under  the  skin,  which  was  divided  with  a 
common  lancet  by  Mr. ,  atid  the  pistol-bullet  rolled  out.  The  ques- 
tion now  arose  as  to  the  course  the  ball  had  taken ;  I  gave  it  as  my 
opinion,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  the  ball  had  not  entered  either  the 
chest  or  the  abdomen,  as  from  the  complete  absence  of  any  symptoms  of 
collapse,  it  was  quite  certain  that  no  important  organ  was  wounded,  but 
I  said  that  I  suspected  a  rib  was  broken,  as  he  had  a  slight  catch  in  res- 
piration. The  next  day  the  patient  was  not  so  well ;  he  became  restless, 
and  complained  of  uneasiness  rather  than  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and 
most  vigorous  antiphlogistic  means  were  adopted  by  letting  of  blood. 
Not  a  symptom  of  collapse  supervened ;  the  bowels  were  freely  opened, 
the  secretions  were  duly  performed,  but  in  less  than  a  week  he  died.  On 
examination  of  the  body,  the  ball  was  found  to  have  passed  through  the 
posterior  and  inferior  angle  of  the  chest,  between  the  base  of  the  lung 
and  diaphragm,  without  touching  the  lung,  so  that  it  probably  made  its 
transit  during  the  act  of  expiration ;  it  then  passed  through  the  dia- 
phragm, skirted  the  stomach,  perforated  the  great  omentum  between  the 
stomach  and  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  and,  without  wounding  a  sin- 
gle viscus,  lodged  in  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  abdomen  ;  so  that,  al- 
though I  was  wrong  in  my  conjecture  as  to  the  ball  not  having  entered 
the  great  cavities,  I  was  quite  correct  in  my  view  of  no  vital  organ  be- 
ing wounded,  and  who  could  have  believed  the  ball  could  have  taken  the 
course  it  did,  without  wounding  the  lungs,  or  some  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera ?  About  a  pound  of  blood  was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
but  no  signs  of  inflammation,  which  had  probably  been  prevented  by  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  had  been  abstracted.  Another  case,  which  I 
witnessed  during  the  Peninsular  war,  offers  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the 
last,  that  I  think,  without  fear  of  suffering  the  imputation  of  seeking  mil- 
itary eclat,  I  may  venture  to  recite  it.  At  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees,  a 
sergeant,  sitting  by  a  road  side,  attracted  my  attention  by  his  pallid  and 
pitiable  countenance.  I  asked  him  where  he  was  wounded ;  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  he  said  he  was  shot  in  the  body.  There  was  a  hut  close 
by,  and  I  had  him  carried  in :  we  stripped  him,  and  found  a  small  val- 
vular  discoloured  opening  just  below  the  umbilicus  ;  nothing  exuded  from 
the  wound  but  a  drop  of  blood.  The  surface  of  his  whole  body  was 
cold,  although  he  complained  of  the  sensatioil  of  great  internal  heat,  his 
pulse  could  scarcely  be  felt,  his  abdomen  was  becoming  tympanitic,  and 
death  was  stamped  on  every  feature  of  his  countenance.    He  was  wrap- 
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\H>iX  u)>  in  wftrm  blankets,  and  I  left  him.  I  wenfc  the  next  day  to  see 
lum^  (M  wo  h<id  not  moved  far  from  the  spot,  and  found  that  he  had  never 
viUlioii  (W  au  instant,  but  had  died  in  great  pain  about  ten  hoars  after  I 
Mi  Wft  Kim.  8uch  are  the  symptoms  1  have  invariably  seen  follow 
w^nita  \>i  the  abdominal  viscera  ;  and  such  a  sequel  I  have  witnessed, 
UKMV  than  once,  in  cases  of  hernia,  when  the  intestine  has  given  way,  or 
bo^a  awid^iitally  wounded  in  the  division  of  the  stricture. 

Whou  the  viscera  protrude  through  the  wound  in  the  parietes  of  the 
abiWmon,  the  propriety  of  returning  them  depends  upon  the  condition  in 
which  thoy  are  found  ;  they  may  themselves  be  wounded,  or  have  been 
iK^  \i>u^  exposed  to  the  air,  as  to  be  unfitted  for  restoration  to  their  nata- 
ruUuvity.  In  gunshot  wounds  they  are  very  liable  to  be  torn;  but 
whi>u  tho  wound  of  the  abdomen  has  been  inflicted  by  a  cutting  instru- 
ment, the  viscera  more  frequently  escape  lesion,  though  they  often  be- 
vuiue  iiTotruded  through  the  opening,  which,  indeed,  sometimes  requires 
ii>  ho  uilntod  before  the  intestine  can  be  returned. 

Whou  the  intestines,  as  well  as  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  are 
w^uuulod  by  a  shot,  there  is  generally  littlo  left  for  the  surgeon  to  do ; 
but  the  treatment  which  alone  can  avail  in  these  cases,  is  so  precisely 
similar  to  what  is  to  be  followed  in  strangulated  hemia,  when  the  intes- 
Uua  lias  given  way,  either  from  sloughing  or  ulceration,  that  I  shall  post- 
)Kiue  tho  account  of  tho  mode  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  until  I  treat 
i»f  ht^rnia  especially. 

Tho  last  class  of  injury  to  the  abdomen  I  have  to  describe  is,  that 
in  which  the  viscera  are  ruptured  without  any  wound  through  the  abdom- 
iiml  parietes.  A  spent  ball  is  the  most  likely  kind  of  agent  to  produce 
suoh  an  effect.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  accident  to  meet  with,  either 
ill  military  or  civil  practice,  and  it  offers  little  hope  from  remedial  assis- 

lauoo. 

Tho  symptoms  which  are  produced  by  the  rupture  of  an  intestine,  or, 
liuloodi  any  of  the  important  viscera,  from  a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  are 
iistmlly  sninoiontly  well  marked  to  point  out  the  precise  nature  of  the 
ln|urv  which  has  been  sustained.  From  a  state,  perhaps,  of  robust 
hoaltlif  tho  patient  is  at  onco  reduced  to  the  most  hopeless  state  of  pros- 
trallon  J  tho  cold  sweat  which  overspreads  his  body,  the  ghastly  anxiety 
of  tho  ooiintonance,  the  scarcely-to-be-felt  pulse,  and  his  own  conviction  • 
of  approaching  death,  all  indicate  tho  fatality  of  the  injury  ;  and  one  of 
tho  ooinnion  expressions  of  the  sufferer  is,  that  all  medical  efforts  ar6  in 
vain,  for  that  ho   feels  "  struck  by  death."     Such   urgent  symptoms, 

Iierhnps  somewhat  less  violent  in  degree  than  what  I  have  described,  do, 
lowovor,  somotimos  supervene  upon  a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  without  any 
rupture  of  a  viscus  having  occurred ;  indeed,  many  cases  are  on  record, 
of  ])orsons  having  dropped  down  dead,  from  only  a  slight  unexpected 
blow  on  tho  scrobioulus  cordis,  and  without  the  cause  of  death  being  af- 
terwards apparent :  so  sometimes  does  a  blow  produce  collapse  immedi- 
ately on  the  inlliolion,  the  effects  of  which,  however,  are  transitory,  and 
roHOtion  oomes  on,  cither  spontaneously,  or  by  the  assistance  of  stimuli ; 
thoroforo  a  surgeon  is  not  always  in  these  cases  to  consider  collapse  as 
imlioative  of  a  hopeless  state.  In  such  cases  as  those  in  which  reaction 
takes  plaooi  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  should  be  adopted,  as  soon  as  the 
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pulse  and  retarn  of  the  natural  warmth  of  the  body  point  out  ihe  resto- 
ration of  the  vital  powers ;  and  this  with  the  view  of  preventing  perito- 
neal inflammation,  which  is  so  likely  to  follow.  Purging,  however,  is  not 
to  be  the  means  employed  for  subduing,  or  rather  keeping  down  inflam- 
matory action ;  for  should  an  intestine  have  received  such  an  injury  from 
the  blow  as  to  produce  its  ulceration,  although  it  may  not  have  ruptured 
it,  the  employment  of  purgatives,  by  increasing  the  peristaltic  motion*  of 
the  bowels,  would  dbturb  the  means  by  which  nature  repairs  the  hurt 
which  the  intestine  had  received.  So  that  I  should  say,  in  cases  of  sup- 
posed rupture  of  intestine  without  a  wound  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men— in  cases  of  wounded  and  protruded  intestine — in  cases  of  ulcerat- 
ed intestine,  in  strangulated  hernia — or  even  in  the  case  of  ulceration 
of  a  bowel,  caused  by  protracted  chronic  inflammation,  purgatives 
should  be  avoided,  at  least,  until  time  has  been  given  for  nature  to  ex* 
ert  her  efforts,  undisturbed,  to  repair  the  injury,  although  in  each  case, 
should  reaction  come  on,  the  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment  must  be 
adopted. 
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LECTURE    IX. 

Bums  and  scalds — Difficulties  in  their  treatment — Effects  of  heat  and 
cold  upon  the  skin — Classification  of  bums — Ruhef action — Vesica^' 
Uon — Danger  of  exposing  the  cutis  vera — ^Suppuration —  Ulceration 
and  destruction  of  cutis — Sloughing  and  gangrene — Local  creatment 
of  each^^Intemal  remedies  in  bums —  Ulceration  of  the  duodenwn-— 
Mr,  Curling* s  and  Dr,  Hodgkin^s  hypotheses — Case  of  ulcerated  dti- 
odenum  and  phlebitis  after  a  bum — Permanent  contractions  following 
bums — Propriety  of  operating  for  their  relief  considered — Different 
operations  for  tJiC  removal  of  cicatrices — Case. 

Common  as  the  occurrence  of  bums  and  scalds  is  in  the  practice  of 
every  surgeon,  I  really  think  there  is  scarcely  any  class  of  accidents  for 
the  treatment  of  ^hich  there  are  fewer  or  less  decided  principles  laid 
down.  Nor  does  this  arise  from  the  unimportance  of  their  effects,  for 
the  amount  of  mortality  resulting  from  burns  and  scalds  in  every  hospi* 
tal  is  so  great  that  they,  have  always  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  list  of 
deaths  &om  accidental  causes ;  and  during  the  recovery  of  those  who 
survive  there  often  arise  the  greatest  surgical  difficulties  in  preventing 
the  awful  contractions  which  so  frequently  attend  the  cicatrizing  pro- 
cess. 

The  application  of  heat  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  produces  effects  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  it  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  body :  if,  for  instance,  a  person  gets  into  a  hot  bath 
at  the  temperature  of  104^,  an  increased  action  is  excited  in  the  skin, 
which  leads  to  a  prostration  of  strength  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  he  is  exposed  to  its  influence ;  but  it  often  produces  a  most  salutary 
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effect  in  certain  affections  of  the  viscera,  proving  the  great  importance 
of  the  natural  functions  of  the  cutaneous  surface  in  maintaining  the  heal- 
thy condition  of  the  body. 

So,  by  the  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  surface,  by  plunging  a  patient 
into  cold  water,  most  powerful  effects  are  produced.  Again,  if  during 
the  period  of  convalescence  from  scarlet  fever  or  measles  there  be  any 
thing  to  check  transpiration  through  the  skin,  the  patient  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  fall  a  victim  to  the  suppression ; — in  the  first  case,  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  serous  membranes,  more  especially  that  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  areolar  tissue  generally ;  and  in  the  second,  from  an  affection  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  particularly  that  of  the  respiratory  passages.  In 
psora,  persons  have  been  known  to  die  from  having  the  cutaneous  trans- 
piration arrested,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  sulphur  ointment 
being  too  widely  extended  over  the  body. 

In  pneumonia,  intense  heat  of  the  skin  is  the  great  pathognomonic 
sign  of  the  disease,  and  to  check  it  by  the  application  of  cold  is  highly 
dangerous,  for  the  lungs  are  incapable  of  performing  their  functions  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  skin.  Gold  to  the  surface  of  the  body  induces 
internal  congestions.  These  facts  afford  so  many  proofs  of  the  impo^ 
tance  of  the  functions  of  the  skin  in  the  animal  economy. 

I  make  these  preliminary  remarks,  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  fact 
that  no  sudden  change  can  be  effected  over  a  large  surface  of  the  skin 
without  the  constitution  generally  participating  in  the  change.  It  will 
be  easily  believed,  therefore,  that  when  scalds  or  burns  occur,  the  shock 
to  the  system  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  extent^  to  the  importance  of 
the  part  injured,  and  to  t/ie  intensity  of  the  heat  applied. 

AH  bodies  which  give  off  caloric,  can,  if  the  temperature  reach  to  a 
certain  degree,  produce  a  burn  or  scald.  These  bodies  bum,  either  by 
the  heat  which  radiates  from  them,  the  flame  which  is  generated  in  their 
combustion,  or  by  direct  contact  with  the  body  burned.  The  burning 
body  may  be  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid.  When  a  bum  is  produced  by 
radiating  heat  only,  an  increased  flow  of  blood  is  determined  towards  the 
pare,  giving  rise  to  a  kind  of  erythema  ;  and  if  the  action  be  continued 
and  intense,  the  superficial  tissues  of  the  parts  exposed  to  it  may  be  al- 
together destroyed.  The  slighter  effect  of  radiating  heat  may  often  be 
witnessed  in  the  action  of  the  sun,  in  the  summer  season,  upon  the  skin 
of  delicate  persons,  where  it  indeed  sometimes  produces  a  kind  of  erysi- 
pelas. The  effect  produced  by  the  application  of  flame  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  is  different  to  that  of  radiant  heat ;  for  not  only  does  it  bum 
as  a  heated  body,  in  contact  with  organic  matter,  but  it  extends  itself,  as 
it  were,  to  the  body,  which  likewise  begins  to  bum  with  flame — the  de- 
structive influence  passing  on  to  neighbouring  parts,  and  deeper-seated 
tissues.  Thus  it  is,  that  bums  of  this  description  are  generally  produc- 
tive of  such  serious  consequences,  and  so  often  lead  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. Bums  by  direct  contact  are  most  frequently  produced  by  heated 
liquids,  and  come  more  properly  under  the  head  of  scalds  ;  bodies  pro- 
ducing burns  by  direct  contact  may,  however  3  e  either  in  the  liquid, 
gaseous,  or  solid  state.  .Hot  liquids  often  produce  burns,  or  rather  scalds, 
of  vast  extent ;  the  amount  of  injury  then  depends,  in  great  measure, 
upon  the  density  of  the  liquid  (or  rather,  perhaps,  upon  the  temperature 
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at  Trhich  it  boils),  and  upon  its  capacity  for  heat :  thus  saline  solutions, 
or  syrups,  produce  a  worse  bum  than  water,  and  heated  oils  and  fats 
give  rise  to  still  more  frightful  scalds.  *  Burning  gases  or  vapours,  which 
of  course  act  externally  only  as  flame,  possess,  from  their  nature,  the  ca- 
pability of  penetrating  or  insinuating  themselves  into  cavities,  such  as 
the  nose  and  fauces ;  and  then  we  have  a  modification  of  burning,  which 
arises  from  a  different  tissue,  the  mucous  membrane,  being  included  in 
the  mischief  When  a  bum  is  inflicted  by  a  solid  body  in  contact  with 
the  bumed  surface,  the  effect  is  limited  superficially,  but  extends  in 
depth,  sometimes  involving  almost  the  whole  thickness  of  an  organ. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  bums  and  scalds :  I  do  not  think  they  can 
be  classified  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  the  consistence  and 
capacity  for  heat  possessed  by  the  fluid,  or  even  to  the  length  of  time 
the  heat  has  been  applied,  but  rather  according  to  the  effects  that  have 
been  produced  by  its  application,  which  often  penetrate  beyond  the  sur- 
face, oxcite  violent  action,  and  become  dangerous  to  life. 

The  effects  of  buming  may,  however,  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  Ist. 
In^mmation ;  2nd.  Disorganization :  but  some  authors  have  classed 
bums  according  to  four,  or  more  degrees. 

The  most  simple  repult  from  a  burn  or  scald  is  i^  mere  superficial  in- 
flammation, uncircnmscribed,  unattended  with  swelling,  and  accompanied 
by  very  little  pain,  the  whole  merely  amounting  to  a  slight  turgescence 
of  vessels — ^the  caloric  acting  only  as  a  mbefacient.  This,  unless  egregious- 
ly  interfered  with,  will  very  soon  terminate  spontaneously,  probably  with  a 
slight  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  Even  with  this  trivial  local  injury, 
if  the  patient  be  of  a  very  irritable  temperament,  soothing  topical  reme- 
dies may  be  beneficially  applied — as,  for  instance,  cold  white-wash  ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  patient  may  find  it  more  agreeable  if  gently  warmed. 
Slight  antiphlogistic  and  narcotic  remedies  may  also,  in  some  few  instan- 
ces, be  combined  with  the  local  treatment.  From  the  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution, the  same  degree  of  heat  may  in  another  patient  produce  a 
greater  amount  of  injury,  and  its  influence  may  penetrate  into  deeper 
structures,  and  interfere  with  the  vital  powers  of  the  tme  skin,  occasion- 
ing at  once,  or  subsequently,  a  separation  of  the  cuticle  from  the  surface 
of  the  cutis,  and  an  effusion  of  semm  between  them ;  or  a  higher  degree 
of  temperature  may  produce  this  aggravated  result. 

In  this  case,  the  topical  signs  indicate  the  greater  degree  of  injury 
sustained ;  the  redness  of  the  skin  is  greater,  the  pain  more  poignant, 
increased  temperature  of  the  surface  is  evident,  an^  swelling  soon  super- 
venes. These  are  the  signs  of  local  inflammation  produced  by  a  cause 
which  does  not  act  in  any  way  specifically,  but  which  requires  the  usud 
means  to  allay  its  intensity,  and  to  prevent  its  affecting  the  constitution 
generally. 

Where  the  bum  or  scald  b  more  severe  at  first,  vesicles  are  formed| 
ihMre  is  a  considerable  degree  of  reddening  between  the  vesicles,  and 
some  swelling  and  tension  of  the  parts.  If  the  original  injury  be  still 
greater,  sloughing  or  gangrene  of  the  parts  will  ensue,  a  thin  scab  will 
be  produced  under  the  form  of  greyish  brown  spots,  which  are  painful 
when  touched.    These  are  produced  by  mortification  of  the  cutis  ;  some* 

times  the  verides  beeome  covered  with  scales,  and  there  is  an  efiusion  of 
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a  brownish  bloody  serum.  In  this  gangrene  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
skin,  and  sometimes  a  portion  of  the  cellular  tissue,  may  be  destroyed ; 
the  scab  is  then  deeper,  and  mor^  dry  and  hard,^or  even  homy,  drawing 
into  radiating  folds  the  surrounding  healthy  skin.  When  the  scab  is  re- 
moved, and  suppuration  commences,  granulations  of  a  kind  peculiar  to 
bums  spring  up,  and,  having  an  indefinite  tendency  to  contract,  draw  ijie 

i)arts  into  abnormal  positions,  and  are  productive  of  the  terrible  de- 
brmities  which  are  almost  always  more  or  less  inseparable  from  severe 
bums. 

When  the  heat  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body  is  extremely  intense 
or  continued,  the  part  may  be  entirely  destroyed  ;  in  that  case',  it  is  com- 
pletely carbonized,  literally  reduced  to  a  cinder — a  catastrophe  which  has 
occurred  not  unfrequently  in  metal  founHries,  where  the  workmen  have 
accidentally  placed  their  feet,  or  some  other  part  of  their  bodies,  in  the 
course  of  the  molten  metal. 

The  removal  of  the  exciting  cause  of  inflammation  is  the  first  pxinciple 
of  the  treatment  of  bums ;  and  as  heat  has  been  the  cause,  and  an  ab- 
normal amount  of  heat  still  remains  in  the  injured  parts,  the  application 
of  cold  seems  strongly  indicated.  I  confess,  however,  I  have  the  same 
dread  of  applying  cold  to  any  extent  in  bums  and  scalds,  that  I  have  of 
applying  heat  in  cades  of  frostbite  ;  the  reaction  induced  is  generally 
too  great  for  the  inflamed  cutis  to  sustain,  and  instead  of  the  inflamma- 
tion becoming  resolved,  it  is  increased,  fresh  vesicles  form,  and  symptom-, 
atic  fever  and  other  injurious  effects  result. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  this  may  be  prevented  by  continuing  the 
applicatioir  of  cold  without  intermission, — and  in  some  cases  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  may  prevent  the  dreaded  reaction  ;  but,  by  such  treatment, 
I  think  the  tendency  to  rigors  is  to  be  feared  :  for,  as  we  have  shown, 
when  tissues  are  inflamed,  the  blood  in  their  capillaries  undergoes  a 
change  suited  to  the  increased  demand  of  the  tissues  for  a  supply  of 
their  constituents,  there  seems  to  be  reason  in  the  belief  that  the  re- 
stringent  action  of  cold  must  interfere  with  the  intended  reciprocal  ac- 
tion between  tissue,  blood,  and  bloodvessels.  Tepid  applications  are 
therefore  the  best. 

When  vesicles  have  formed,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow 
the  cuticle  to  be  removed.  If  it  be  rendered  very  tense  by  the  quantity 
of  serum  beneath  it,  a  valvular  opening  may  be  made  with  a  small  lancet 
to  evacuate  the  fluid  ;  still  retaining  the  cuticle  as  a  covering  to  the  sen- 
ditive  c^tis.  Most  people  must  have  experienced  a  practical  hint  of  the 
use  of  this  covering,  in  a  blister  produced  in  rowing,  riding,  or  walking ; 
for  a  large  blister  from  either  of  these  causes  produces  little  or  no  incon- 
venience while  the  integrity  of  the  cuticle  is  maintained ;  but  only  de- 
stroy it,  and  violent  constitutional  disturbance  may  follow  the  abrasion. 
It  may  be  readily  conceived,  therefore,  what  must  be  the  effect  resulting 
from  the  exposure  of  a  very  large  surface  of  cutis.  Indeed,  patients 
who  have  been  extensively,  but  apparently  only  superficially,  scalded, 
have  been  known  to  die  in  a  state  of  collapse  soon  after  the  injury,  mere- 
ly from  the  exposure  of  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  the 
true  skin.  The  physical  influence  which  the  cuticle  produces  on  the  in- 
teguments when  they  are  removed  from  the  dead  body,  is  as  striking  as 
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the  vital  changes  which  are  effected  in  the  cutis  by  the  removal  of  the 
cuticle  in  the  living  body. 

If  two  portions  of  skin  be  taken,  one  with  the  cuticle  removed,  and 
the  other  retaining  it,  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  even  to  the 
rays  of  the  summer's  sun,  the  portion  on  which  the  cuticle  is  preserved 
will  remain  supple  and  moist  for  two  or  three  days,  while  the  other  will 
become  shrivelled  up  and  perfectly  dry  in  a  few  hours.  This,  therefore, 
shows  the  importance  to  bo  attached  to  the  preservation  of  the  cuticle. 
If,  by  any  accidental  cause,  or  from  injudicious  interference,  the  cuticle 
has  been  removed  from  a  vesication,  the  indication  is  suflSciently  clear, 
namely,  to  find  a  substitute  for  it ;  hence  flour,  raw  cotton,  simple  oint- 
ment, or  any  such  remedies  as  are  best  adapted  to  preserve  the  sentient 
extremities  of  the  nerves  from  the  influence  of  external  agents,  are  ap- 
plied over  the  exposed  surface  ;  while  constitutional  remedies  must  also 
be  had  recourse  to  if  there  be  indications  of  irritative  fever  supervening. 
Suppuration  generally  takes  place  from  the  cutis  after  vesications  from  a 
bum,  but  is  not  an  invariable  concomitant,  as  sometimes  the  plasma 
thrown  out  becomes  organized,  and  the  wound  cicatrizes  without  the  for- 
mation of  pus.  Suppuration,  however,  frequently  does  occur,  and,  be- 
coming extremely  difficult  to  check,  may  lead  to  great  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. If  tonics  and  nutritious  diet,  with  the  application  of  simple 
dressings  to  the  sore,  do  not  check  the  suppurative  process,  I  have 
known  the  following  lotion  prove  highly  efficacious  : — 

fl      •  Pulv.  opiii,  gr.  iv. ; 

Mucilag.  gum  acacias,  §  jss. ; 
Liq.  calcis,  5  vjss.         M. 

Fiat  lotio. 

This  lotion  proves  equally  beneficial  when  ulceration  accompanies  the 
suppurative  process,  in  which  case  opium  is  also  required  to  be  adminis- 
tered intemarty ;  in  the  case  of  children,  the  syrup  of  poppies  is  prefer- 
able. Chloride  of  lime  in  solution,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  have  also  been 
recommended.  The  latter,  I  suppose,  acts  beneficially  by  destroying 
the  sensibility  of  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  which  may,  perhaps, 
from  their  high  degree  of  sensibility,  keep  up  the  ulcerative  process  ;  for 
liow  often  do  wo  find  phagedenic  ulcers  checked  at  once  by  the  u$e  of 
lunar  caustic.  When  the  heat  has  been  sufficient  to  destroy  the  sensi- 
bility  of  the  cutis,  or  protracted  inflammation  has  done  so,  stimulating 
applications  will  be  found  the  most  effectual  remedies  ;  in  Guy's  hospital 
we  generally  employ  oil  and  lime  water,  sometimes  with  a  little  oil  of  tur- 
pentine in  it,  or  the  ung.  resinjB  flavse,  either  spread  upon  lint,  or  made 
into  a  liniment  by  being  rubbed  down  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  spirit 
of  turpentine  to  make  it  of  a  fit  consistency  to  admit  of  being  applied 
with  a  brush.  In  these  more  violent  cases,  support,  and  very  often  stim- 
uli, are  required ;  opiates  to  allay  irritation,  with  due  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  excretions,  more  especially  to  that  of  the  bowels. 

But  with  every  precaution,  a  great  number  of  our  cases  of  bums 
prove  fatal.  I  must  acknowledge,  indeed,  the  large  proportion  of  bad 
cases  ;  and  I  believe  the  danger  is  as  great  when  extensive  surfaces  are 
submitted  to  the  influence  of  heat,  although  only  superficially,  as  when 
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the  heat  is  more  concentrated,  and  has  extended  its  influence  in  depth 
rather  than  surface  ;  this  has  certainly  proved  true  in  my  experience,  at 
least  as  far  as  refers  to  rapid  dissolution. 

This  view  does  not,  however,  extend  to  such  cases  as  those  in  which 
the  intensity  of  the  heat,  or  the  long  continuance  of  its  application,  has 
produced  the  total  destruction  of  the  parts  to  a  considerable  depth  as 
well  as  extent,  and  the  influence  has  probably  been  propagated  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  body.  Such  gangrenous  or  slougning  bums  usually  occur 
from  the  clothes  catching  fire,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  or  inflammable 
air,  or  from  persons  falling  into  brewers'  or  soap-boilers'  vats. 

Under  these  violent  circumstances,  the  constitution  is  at  once  affected; 
rigors  immediately  come  on  ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  cold ;  the 
pulse  quick  and  small ;  the  respiration  short  and  hurried  ;  vomiting  and 
hiccough  supervene,  and  the  patient  generally  dies  comatose  about  the 
second  or  third  dav. 

All  that  can  be  done  in  these  cases  is,  directly  to  protect  the  paUent 
from  any  exposure  to  cold,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  the  temperature  of  the 
room  in  which  he  is  placed  should  be  constantly  maintained,  at  a  high 
degree,  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours ;  if  the  collapse  be  great  and 
protracted,  stimuli  should  be  administered,  and,  as  soon  as  reaction  is 
restored,  a  large  dose  of  opium  given.  The  wounds  should  be  covered 
over  either  with  bosilicon  ointment,  spread  on  lint,  or  the  oil  and  lime- 
water  dressing ;  and  on  those  parts  where  the  cutis  is  not  destroyed, 
flour  should  be  plentifully  strewed. 

Should  the  patient  survive  the  first  violent  shock,  he  has  yet  much  to 
go  through  during  the  process  of  reparation ;  he  may  fall  a  victim  to  the 
violence  of  the  symptomatic  fever  preceding  the  restorative  action,  or 
he  may  ultimately  sink  from  hectic  fever,  or  from  the  slower  exhaustion 
of  vital  power,  resulting  from  profuse  suppuration. 

In  deep  and  extensive  burns,  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
the  patient  may  sink  are,  I  think,  divisible  into  three  different  heads — 
pain,  inflammation,  suppuration ;  and,  accordingly,  the  prognosis  in  bums 
depends  upon  whether  the  patient  be  young  and  irritable,  i^obust  and 
sanguineous,  or  whether  he  be  debilitated,  or  the  subject  of  chronic  dis- 
ease. The  strong  and  robust  patient  is  the  one  who,  under  most  circum- 
stances, stands  the  best  chance  of  recovering ;  for  althoug'h  he  is,  per- 
haps, most  liable  to  be  attacked  by  excessive  inflammation,  ho  is  best 
able  to  support  the  means  necessary  to  subdue  that  inflammation. 

Bums,  especially  when  arising  from  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  are 
said  to  be  more  dangerous  than  scalds  ;  in  my  opinion,  the  comparative 
danger  of  the  two  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  cutis  exposed. 
Therefore  it  ought  always  to  be  a  chief  object  to  preserve  the  cuticle  as 
much  as  possible ;  and  if  the  surgeon  be  presept  at  the  undressing  of 
the  patient,  or  assist  in  so  doing,  he  should  take  great  care  that  large 
portions  of  cuticle  are  not  removed  with  the  stockings,  or  other  parts  of 
the  dres3,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  late  Mr.  Earle  to  occur  so  frequently 
from  the  roughness  of  assistants :  this  observation  is  most  judicious.  I 
cannot,  however,  agree  with  Mr.  Earle  in  his  proposition  of  plunging  the 
limb  into  ice-cold  water,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  already  given  ;  but 
if  the  patient  were  placed  in  a  tepid  bat}i,  and  his  clothes  cut  off  while 
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immersed  in  the  water,  I  believe  the  equable  temperature  which  would 
thus  be  maintained  would  prove  highly  beneficial ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  dress. 

As  to  the  various  local  remedies  which  have  been  recommended  in  works 
on  the  treatment  of  burns,  I  should  needlessly  occupy  space  by  describing 
them,  for  it  is  but  rarely  that  the  particular  application  is  of  importance, 
but  the  principles  which  dictate  its  use  ;  and  those  principles  are  founded 
upon  the  just  appreciation  of  the  phenomena  inseparable  from  the  various 
stages  of  inflammation.  In  one  bum  we  may  have  presented  to  our 
view  the  mere  blush,  nor  surpassing  active  congestion,  of  the  vessels  of 
the  inflamed  part ;  in  another  portion  we  may  have  vesicles,  with  the 
cuticle  entire,  or  torn  away,  leaving  the  cutis  exposed ;  or  we  may  find 
the  cutis  destroyed,  and  in  a  state  of  slough : — ^how,  then,  could  any 
treatment,  either  topical  or  constitutional,  be  laid  down  for  general  adop- 
tion ?  We  must  judge  for  ourselves,  by  a  close  investigation  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case  before  us,  and  regulate  our  treat- 
ment according  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 

The  employment  of  internal  remedies  in  bums,  ^,  indeed,  in  all  other 
cases,  must  be  regulated  by  the  severity,  and  also  the  peculiarity,  of  the 
symptoms  which  present  themselves  ;  but  I  am  perhaps  safe  in  saying, 
that  gentle  antiphlogistic  means,  at  the  same  time  with  support,  narcot- 
ics, and  sometimes  stimuli,  are  very  generally  indicated. 

During  the  progress  of  the  case,  every  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
position  of  the  body  and  limbs,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
contractions  so  frequently  attending  the  cicatrization  of  wounds  from 
bums  and  scalds,  and  which  often  lead  to  the  most  unsightly  distortions. 

Before  I  speak  of  the  means  which  are  recommended  for  the  removal 
of  these  cicatrizations,  I  will  mention  one  of  the  very  frequent  sequels  of 
extensive  bums,  which  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  Curling,  of  the  London 
Hospital. 

Mr.  Curling  observed,  that  ejection  of  blood,  both  from  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  was  a  frequent  occurrence  after  severe  bums,  and  that  death 
very  soon  followed  such  bleedings.  This  fact  led  him  to  a  close  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  and  he  took  every  opportunity  of  making  a  post- 
mortem examination  of  patients  who  died  in  consequence  of  severe 
bums ;  he  discovered  that  ulceration  of  the  commencement  of  the  duo- 
denum was  a  very  common  concomitant,  and  was  invariable  if  haemat- 
emesis  or  purging  of  blood  formed  a  prominent  symptom.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  Mr.  Curling's,  own  words,  in  his  explanation  of  this 
important  pathological  fact. 

"  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  it  happens  that  in  cases  of 
bum,  the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum  is  peculiarly  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration,  in  preference  to  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  tube. 
It  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  commonly  occurs  after  a  severe  bum,  inasmuch  as  the  remainder 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  though  equally  participating  in  the  vascular  dis- 
turbance, very  rarely  indeed  becomes  affected  with  ulceration.  May  it 
not  be  the  effect  of  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  important  functions  of  a 
large  part  of  the  skin,  not  only  of  that  actually  injured  or  destroyed  by 
the  fii^i  but  also  of  the  parts  which  usually  become  afterwards  ii^amed 
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to  some  extent  round  the  seat  of  injury  ?    The  duodenum  is  furnished 
"with  peculiar  glands,  the  true  glands  of  Brunner,  which  abound  in  that 
particular  part  of  the  intestine,  the  seat  of  disease  ;  and  although  their 
office,  and  the  nature  and  uses  of  their  secretion,  have  not  been  well 
ascertained,  their  siz6  and  number  indicate  that  they  must  be  capable  of 
pouring  out  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  and  that  their  functions  in  the 
economy  are  by  no  means  unimportant.     Now,  it  is  seldom  that  the 
secretions  of  any  organ  can  be  suddenly  stopped  without  injurious  con- 
sequences resulting ;  and  considering  the  importance  of  those  of  the  skin, 
and  the  continuity  of  this  structure  with  the  mucous  surface  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  the  duodenal  glands 
should  sympathize  and  endeavour  by  an  increased  action  to  compensate 
fi)r  the  suppression  of  the  exhalation  from  the  skin,  and  that  the  irrita- 
,  tion  consequent  thereon  should  often  leacT  to  inflammation  and  ulceration. 
^^  Dr.  Hodgkin  seems  rather  inclined  to  attribute  the  ulceration  of  the 
duodenum  to  vomiting,  and  says,  that  in  srme  instances  it  has  been  the 
cause  of  ulceration,  as  much. as  the  ulceration  has  been  the  cause  of 
keeping  up  the  vomiting." 

This  difference  of  opinion  may  it  seems,  be  easily  settled  by  further 
mvestigation  ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  vomiting  will  produce  ulceration  in 
the  duodenum,  surely  we  should  find  it  after  the  obstinate  vomiting 
which  80  frequently  occurs  in  cases  of  hernia,  and  other  obstructions  to 
the  alvine  excretions,  and  in  which  the  absence  of  hsematemesis  does  not 
lead  us  to  anticipate  such  a  condition. 

I  will  now  relate  a  case  which  occurred  in  Guy's  hospital  under  Mr. 
Morgan,  where  there  was  not  only  ulceration  of  the  duodenum,  but  also 
partial  phlebitis.  Thomas  Wallis,  aet.  8j  years,  was  admitted  April  13th, 
1847,  for  a  burn,  which  extended  over  the  back  of  the  head,  the  neck, 
and  the  right  upper  extremity.  In  some  parts,  especially  about  the  head 
and  neck,  it  was  very  deop.  He  was  partially  collapsed  when  admitted, 
and  was  treated  in  the  usual  way.  The  bum  itself  was  dusted  with 
flour.  Sloughing,  which  soon  commenced,  lasted  about  a  fortnight. 
During  this  period  his  health  seemed  pretty  good,  and  the  wound  was 
dressed  with  poultices  and  mild  stimulating  ointments.  Five  or  six  days 
before  he  died,  be  was  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  which,  however,  was 
readily  checked  by  chalk.  This  symptom  was  succeeded  by  constant 
sickness,  the  patient  retaining  little  or  nothing  on  his  stomach,  but  no 
blood  was  passed  either  by  the  mouth  or  the  rectum.  He  did  not  suffer 
from  rigors,  complained  of  no  definite  or  local  pain,  and  appeared  quite 
•conscious  until  May  9th,  when  he  died,  after  having  been  comatose  for 
some  hours.  Before  death  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  elbow  had  somewhat  healed,  but  nowhere  else  had  this  taken 
.place. 

At  the  postmortem  examination,  there  was  found  in  the  duodenum, 
:about  an  inch  from  the  pylorus,  a  circular  ulcer  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  ex- 
tending only  through  the  mucous  membrane.  The  edges  were  clean, 
not  elevated  nor  red.  Brunner's  glands  were  unaltered.  The  cerebral 
sinuses  were  filled  with  dark  coagula  of  blood,  which  were  adherent  to 
their  lining  membrane.  The  rest  of  the  body  was  healthy. 
If  suppuration  occurs  in  a  bum,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
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contractions  during  and  after  cicatrization,  for  both  granulations  and 
newly-fonned  skin  have  such  a  tendency  to  shrink,  that  all  the  precautions 
which  can  be  taken  will  sometimes  prove  abortive,  and  dreadful  distor- 
tions result. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Earle  in  considering  them  always  a  ^^  source 
of  blame  to  surgeons,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  they  are  the 
effects  of  a  condition  of  granulations  and  skin  peculiar  to  burns,  as,  ia- 
deed,  John  Hunter  has  said : — ''  The  contraction  takes  place  in  every 
point  of  the  granulations,  but  principally  from  edge  to  edge,  smaller  and 
smaller,  although  there  is  little  or  no  new  skin  formed,  which  now  even 
has  a  similar  power,  assists  the  contraction  of*  the  granulations,  and  is 
generally  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  granulations  themselves  ; 
drawing  the  mouth  of  the  wound  together  like  a  purse."     These  con- 
tractions produce  most  frightful  scars  and  frequently  interfere  with  the 
functions  of  important  joints.     I  have  often  seen  the  chin  drawn  down 
upon  the  sternum,  the  lower  jaw  depressed  so  as  to  prevent  the  closing  of 
the  mouth,  the  saliva  constantly  flowing  over  the  lips,  deglutition  ob* 
structed)  and  all  these  inconveniences  attended  with  frightful  distortions 
of  countenance.     Permanent  contractions  of  the  limbs  frequently  result, 
tying  the  upper  arm  to  the  chest,  after  burns  about  the  shoulders,  so  as 
entirely  to  prevent  the  performance  of  the  motions  of  the  upper  extrem- 
ity, rendering  it  often  worse  than  useless,  an  actual  burden,  the  incon- 
venience inducing  the  sufferer  to  seek  any  operation,  even  to  the  removal 
of  the  limb,  for  the  cure  of  the  deformity,  rather  than  remain  a  perma- 
nent cripple.    As  to  the  operations  proposed,  and  often  performed,  for 
the  cure  of  the  deformities  arising  from  burns,  I  can  say  but  little  in 
their  favour ;  and,  indeed,  so  unsuccessful  have  they  proved  in  my  own 
practice,  that  I  feel  but  little  disposed  to  recommend  a  patient  to  submit 
to  the  painful  dissections  which  are  required  for  the  removal  of  the  cica- 
trices, and  which  so  rarely  afford  the   relief  anticipated.    Dupuytren, 
who  does  not  speak  very  favourably  of  tlie  result  of  operations  on  cica- 
trices after  burns,  recommends  that  they  should  never  be  attempted  until 
months,  or  even  years,  after  the  formation  of  the  cicatrix, — not,  in  fact, 
until  the  '^  fbena  and  bands  had  becomo  perfectly  organized,"  when  he 
considers  they  have  no  longer  any  tendency  to  contract.    An  objection 
to  the  practice  appears  to  me  to  present  itself,  viz.  that  the  muscles  have 
probably  undergone  a  change  to  fit  themselves  to  the  new  position  of  the 
limb ;  and  that  even  bones  themselves,  if  a  joint  be  implicated  in  the 
contiucdon,  may  have  also  so  far  accommodated  themselves  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  restored 
to  their  original  position. 

The  operation  usually  proposed  for  the  removal  of  these  deformities  is, 
the  transverse  division  of  the  contracted  cicatrices  until  the  parts  can  be 
drawn  and  extended  to  their  natural  position,  and  be  [retained  by  ban- 
dages and  machinery  competent  to  the  purpose.  In  some  cases  this  can- 
not be  effected  at  once,  but  must  be  brought  about  by  a  slow  and  gradual 
extension,  which  should  be  constantly  maintained  during  the  granulating 
process.  When  these  means  are  employed,  the  apparatus  should  be  worn 
for  many  months  after  the  wound  is  heiUed, — indeed,  until  the  new  skin 
has  become  perfectly  organised,  or  contraction  will  be  certain  to  recur  as 
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soon  as  the  extending  force  is  removed.  Should  the  granulations  become 
too  exuberant  during  the  recovery,  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  freely  em- 
ployed to  keep  them  down.  Some  surgeons  have  recommended  that  the 
whole  extent  of  the  cicatrized  skin  should  be  dissected  off,  and  that  the 
parts  previously  bound  down  should  be  restored  as  nearly  as  they  can  be 
to  their  natural  position,  that  the  edges  of  the  healthy  skin  should  be 
brought  into  as  close  an  approximation  as  possible,  and  appropriate  means 
employed  to  promote  the  healing  of  the  wound.  Modifications  of  this 
mode  of  treatment  have  been  adopted,  by  making  a  longitudinal  incision 
through  the  healthy  skin  on  each  side  of  the  wound,  but  at  some  distance 
from  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  two  portions  of  skin,  thus  let  loose  as  it  were, 
to  be  brought  into  close  contact.  Some  surgeons  have  even  practised  the 
Taliacotian  plan,  of  partially  removing  a  portion  of  skin  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  wound,  attempting  to  restore  the  burnt  surface  by  applying  it  over 
the  wound,  and  to  unite  it,  by  what  is  termed  the  plastic  mode  ;  but, 
even  under  such  circumstances,  the  contractions  have  returned  with  the 
same  inveteracy  as  under  the  other  modes  of  treatment. 

I  believe  the  great  object  is  to  prevent  these  contractions  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  healing  of  the  wound,  and  the  position  of  the  patient  is  the 
principal  preventive  means,  taking  care  that  the  mechanical  methods  are 
persevered  in  until  the  cicatrix  is  perfectly  organized,  and  the  new  skin 
has  lost  all  its  tendency  to  contraction  ;  but  I  acknowledge  it  is  very  (Kf- 
ficult  to  say  when  that  exact  period  has  arrived. 

About  three  years  ago  I  had  under  my  care  a  child  of  eight  years  old, 
who  had  been  burnt  about  two  years  before  in  the  front  part  of  the  neck; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix,  the  head  was  drawn 
down  towards  the  chest,  the  lower  jaw  and  lip  depressed,  and  the  counte- 
nance much  disfigured.  I  made  an  incision  along  the  base  of  the  lower 
jaw  as  long  as  the  cicatrix,  and,  dissecting  the  skin  of  the  lip  from  the 
bone,  restored  it  to  its  natural  posftion.  I  then  dissected  off  the  whole  of 
the  cicatrix,  divided  the  sternal  attachment  of  the  sterno-cleido  mastoideus 
muscle  on  one  side,  and  was  then  able  to  elevate  the  head  ;  in  which  po- 
sition I  secured  it  by  an  apparatus  which  was  made  for  the  purpose,  to 
support  the  chin,  and  prevent  subsequent  retraction.  The  plan  promised 
complete  success  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  but  the  pressure  of  the  chin  upon 
the  instrument,  probably  from  contraction  recurring,  became  so  painful 
that  its  use  had  to  be  discontinued, — the  result  of  this  was,  that,  although 
the  patient  was  relieved,  the  deformity  returned  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
she  left  London  permanently  disfigured.  One  great  advantage,  however, 
was  gained  by  this  operation, — the  lips  were  restored  to  perfect  adapta- 
tion, and  rendered  capable  of  performing  their  natural  function.  I  have 
also  divided  cicatrices  from  burns  in  the  hands  producing  contractions  of 
the  fingers,  but  with  no  better  success.  The  protracted  period  necessary 
to  the  cure  tires  most  persons  out  long  before  it  is  completed ;  for  the  fact 
is,  that  a  degree  of  tension  must  be  maintained  upon  the  new  tissue  form- 
ing the  cicatrices  for  a  sufficient  period,  not  only  mechanically  to  over- 
come the  posibility  of  contraction,  but  at  the  same  time  to  induce,  from 
the  continued  stimulus  of  the  tension,  an  action  by  which  the  character 
of  the  tissue  appears  to  undergo  a  change  by  which  that  inherent  tendency 
to  contractility  is  destroyed. 
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80PPUBATION. 

Suppuration — Its  nature  and  causes — Source  and  formation  of  pus — Its 
period  of  commencement  and  duration — Description  of  pus — General 
and  heal  symptoms  of  suppuration — Cold  abscess — Suppuration  of 
mucous  membrane — Of  cellular  membrane — Of  bone — Of  arteries— 
Of  veins — Danger  of  suddenly  checking  suppuration — Different  meth* 
ods  of  and  precautions  in  opening  abscesse^s — Psoas  and  lumbar  ab- 
scesses— Their  treatment,  —  Hectic  fever — Its  causes — Definitionr^ 
Symptoms —  Treatment. 

» 
I  HAVE  already  stated  that  the  diSerent  results  of  inflammation  are 

resolution,  adhesion,  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  mortification.     Having 

considered  resolution  and  adhesion,  I  shall  now  describe  what  is  frequently 

termed  suppurative  inflammation. 
In  suppurative  inflammation  the  exuded  matter  is  formed  into  pus.    The 

formation  of  pus  may  take  place  in  an  inflamed  mucous  surface,  on  the 

surface  of  an  open  wound,  or  in  the  interstices  of  a  tissue.     In  the  latter 

case,  the  pus  collecting,  forms  an  abscess. 

Suppuration  occurs  in  inflammations  in  which  the  adhesive  process  is 

opposed  by  loss  of  substance,  or  by  some  continued  irritation  from  the 

presencA  of  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  picoo  of  glass  l(»fl  in  a  wound,  ov 

by  the  constitution  of  the  patient  being  at  fault;  his  blood  deficient  in 
lymph,  and  therefore  incapable  of  becoming  organized  into  tissue.  We 
<men  find  this  to  be  the  case  after  amputations  and  other  operations  in 
persons  of  a  strumuous  diathesis ;  therefore  every  surgeon  studies  well 
the  constitutional  powers  of  his  patient  before  he  subjects  him  to  surgical 
operations. 

The  presence  of  pus  is  not,  however,  always  to  be  considered  as  an  un- 
healthy or  undesirable  condition,  for  it  sometimes  fulfils  a  most  salutary 
office,  as  in  granulating  sores  after  gun-shot  wounds,  or  extensive  loss  of 
substance  from  any  other  cause. 

Pathologists  have  entertained  diSerent  views  respecting  the  formation 
or  source  of  pus  globules,  as  to  whether  pus  is  a  new  secretion,  or  merely 
altered  colourless  blood-corpuscles,  or  the  debris  of  the  inflamed  tissues. 

It  is  now  known  that  pus  dos  not  exude  from  the  capillaries  in  the  form 
of  pus  globules,  but  that  the  latter  are  developed  in  the  exuded  matter 
only  after  exudation.  Suppuration  on  a  mucous  surface  may  be  said  to  be  a 
morbidly  excessive  development  of  epithelium  from  the  morbidly  exces- 
nve  exudation  caused  by  the  inflammation,  the  cells  of  which,  in  the  form 
of  pus-corpuscles,  are  thrown  off  before  being  matured.  Suppuration  on 
the  surface  of  an  open  wound  may  be  viewed  somewhat  in  the  same  light, 
the  pus  serving  as  an  epitheleum  to  protect  the  new  tender  granulations. 
The  inner  wall  of  an  abscess,  like  the  superficial  part  of  an  open  wound, 
has  been  named  pyogenic  membrane,  but  the  so-called  pyogenic  mem- 
brane is  itself  merely  one  part  of  the  exuded  matter  metamorphosed  ;— 
in  the  latter  case  into  granulations — in  the  former  into  a  structure  analo- 
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gous  to  granulations ;  the  other  part  of  the  exuded  matter  being  trans- 
formed into  pus. 

The  period  at  which  suppuration  takes  place  is  very  various,  especially 
when  it  occurs  in  any  other  tissue  than  the  mucous  membrane.  On  the 
surface  of  a  mucous  membrane  the  elaboration  of  pus  often  occurs  very 
rapidly,  nearly  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  itself  is  set  up.  In  gonor- 
rhsea,  purulent  discharge  is  known  to  occur  sometimes  fourteen  hours  af- 
ter infection,  while,  even  in  acute  abscess,  it  takes  several  days  for  pus 
to  be  formed  in  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  and  under  chrome  inflam-. 
mation  it  may  be  months  before  an  abscess  is  developed.  There  are  three 
causes  for  this  diversity — namely,  the  texture  of  the  part  affected,  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  source  of  irritation. 
The  duration  of  suppuration  is  also  very  various ;  it  may  last  but  a  few 
hours,  as  when  soatcd  in  the  mucous  membranes,  or  it  may  remain  for 
months  or  even  years,  as  sometimes  happens  in  lumbar  and  psoas  abscesses, 
and  in  fistulse.  This  difference  results  from  the  same  causes  as  those  that 
modify  the  rapidity  of  the  first  formation  of  pus. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  tendency  to  purulent  effusions, 
possessed  by  the  mucous  membranes.  I  will  now  direct  attention  to  the 
protracted  symptoms  which  result  from  the  formation  of  matter  in  those 
tissues  of  the  body  which  have  less  vital  energy,  and  in  which  the  premon- 
itory, as  well  as  the  immediate  symptoms  are  remarkably  slow  in  their 
progress. 

The  influence  of  the  constitution  in  modifying  the  formation  of  pus  is 

woU  okowix  hy  the  lengtli  of  time  during  which  the  absorbent  glands  iriU 

remain  in  a  state  of  inflammation  in  scrofulous  patients  before  they  sup- 
purate, and  the  rapidity  with  which  matter  is  formed  under  trivial  ex- 
citing circumstances  in  irritable  and  sanguineous  temperaments. 

The  nature  of  the  injnry,  as  well  as  that  of  the  different  kinds  of  dis- 
ease, produces  peculiarities  with  reference  to  the  rapid  or  slow  formation 
of  matter  ;  thus,  an  extraneous  body,  remaining  as  a  source  of  irritation, 
soon  leads  to  inflammation  of  the  absorbents,  and  suppuration  in  the  glands. 
Pus  forms  rapidly  in  phlebitis,  while,  in  many  diseases  termed  chronic, 
it  is  but  slowly  developed.  The  quantity  of  pus  secreted  also  varies  con- 
siderably, but  appears  rather  to  depend  upon  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient than  upon  the  character  of  the  inflammation. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  appearance  and  general  physical  characters 
of  pus.  It  is  a  white,  creamy,  emulsion-like  liquid,  composed  of  glob- 
ules suspended  in  a  fluid  termed  the  liquor  puris,  its  specific  gravity  is 
1030,  it  putrifies  with  difficulty,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  soon 
becomes  acid  if  left  at  rest  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  If  pus  be  allow- 
ed to  remain  at  rost  for  some  time,  the  globules  sink  to  the  bottom,  as  they 
have  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  fluid  in  which  they  were  suspended. 
These  globules,  if  examined  under  a  microscope,  are  found  to  be  between 
rJq  and  5J00  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  to  present  a  granular  appear- 
ance. They  are  nucleated  cells,  but  their  nucleus  is  usually  not  evident 
until  the  pus  has  been  acted  on  by  much  diluted  acetic  acid,  when  it  is 
brought  into  view  by  the  solution  of  the  granules,  usually  in  the  shape  of 
a  multilobed  body.  Pus,  at  the  moment  of  its  issue  from  an  abscess,  is 
neutral ;  so  is  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  surface  of  a  simple  granu- 
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latiDg  wound  ;  it  is,  however,  sometimes  slightly  acid,  which  is  said  to 
depend  upon  the  formation,  under  the  influence  of  the  air,  of  a  small 
quantity  of  lactic  and  acetic  acids.  Pus  may  likewise  become  alkaline 
from  the  disengagement  of  ammonia  ;  but  in  that  case,  a  certain  degree 
of  putrefaction  must  have  taken  place. 

As  to  the  particular  conditions  which  lead  at  one  time  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  new  tissues  from  the  exuded  matter,  and  at  another  to  the  form- 
ation of  pus,  but  little  is  understood.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  exuded  matter,  and  the  place  where  it  is  de- 
posited. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  an  ulcerative  process,  or  what  may  be  term- 
ed an  absorptive  disintegration,  occurs  before  matter  is  formed,  or  can 
be  deposited ;  this  hypothesis  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  idea  of  the 
necessity  for  a  cavity  being  first  formed  to  receive  the  pus,  especially  in 
deep-seated  abscesses ;  but  if  we  reflect  that  pus  is  merely  developed 
from  the  exuded  matter,  no  such  preliminary  action  can  be  considered 
necessary,  and  certainly  it  does  not  take  place  on  mucous  surfaces,  as 
suppuration  will  go  on  for  weeks  in  ophthalmia  and  gonorrhoea  without 
any  loss  of  the  substance  of  the  affected  membrane. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  pathognomonic  of  the  formation  of  pus 
are  so  well  marked  as  to  render  the  diagnosis  comparatively  easy.  Fe- 
brile symptoms  generally  result  from  the  inflammation  before  matter 
is  formed,  and,  indeed,  frequently  subside  from  the  influence  of  remedies 
without  the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  but  if  the  irritative  fever  contin- 
ues, and  its  violence  remains  unmitigated,  resisting  the  usual  means  em- 
ployed, there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  probability  of  suppuration,  which 
will  generally  be  soon  determined  by  the  premonitory  symptom  of  rigors, 
the  severity  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  importance  of  the  part  affect- 
ed, the  inextensibility  of  the  tissue  inflamed,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
patient.  This  rigor,  the  forerunner  of  the  formation  of  pus,  is,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  pathology  of  suppuration.  It  appears 
that,  during  its  presence,  the  blood  is  driven  from  the  surface  of  the  body 
to  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  at  which  stage  a  sensation  of  cold  is  felt 
over  the  whole  surface,  sometimes  even  to  "  chattering  of  the  teeth,"  as 
in  ague  ;  reaction  then  occurs  as  if  the  heart  were  suddenly  stimulated, 
and  the  blood  is  sent  with  unusual  force  back  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  more  especially  to  the  part  affected. 

This  constitutes  what  is  termed  the  hot  fit,  during  which  period  the  in- 
flamed tissue  rapidly  advances  towards  abscess.  The  rigor  may  be  per- 
haps considered  so  far  a  salutary  condition,  as  itprepares  thdconstitu- 
tion,  by  a  sudden  suspension  of  all  the  functions,  for  making  an  effort  to 
complete  the  object  upon  which  it  is  employed.  The  sensation  of  cold, 
so  frequently  experienced  by  healthy  persons  after  a  hearty  meal,  is  a 
somewhat  analogous  condition,  when  nature  is  especially  preparing  for 
the  function  of  digestion. 

If  the  tissue  inflamed  is  such  as  admits  of  a  ready  formation  of  pus, 
as,  for  instance,  the  mucous  membranes,  neither  rigors,  nor  any  other  in- 
dication of  constitutional  disturbance,  will  necessarily  occur.  The  for- 
mation of  pus  in  the  cellular  membranes  is  not  usually  accompanied  by 
much  irritative  fever,  or  preceded* by  distinct  rigors;  these  membranes 
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are  found  to  possess  the  power  of  rapid  reparation ;  and  it  seems  as  if 
the  constitution  sympathised  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  the  afifected  structure. 

TV  hen  pus  accumulates  in  a  cavity  formed  in  a  tissue,  an  abscess  is 
said  to  be  formed. 

Local  signs  also  present  themselres  as  pathognomonic  indications  of  the 
formation  of  abscess.  The  patient  experiences  a  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pain,  which  becomes  altered  from  an  acute  hot  pain  to  a 
throbbing  sensation,  and  a  darker  blush  covers  the -surface  of  the  diseas- 
ed part.  The  swelling  generally  becomes  circumscribed,  and  harder  io 
its  circumference  than  in  its  centre,  where  the  skin  is  thinnish,  and  a 
fluctuation  at  this  period  may  usually  be  detected.  If  the  abspess  be 
not  now  opened,  an  ulcerative  process  is  set  up  towards  die  surface  of 
the  body,  and  the  pus  is  spontaneously  evacuated. 

But,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  it  is  not  always  that  such  distinct 
symptoms  mark  the  formation  of  pus,  for  under  certain  constitutional 
conditions,  as,  for  instance,  after  protracted  illness,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
and  other  exanthemata,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  abscesses  to  form  one  af- 
ter another  in  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  these  are  unattended  by  ei- 
ther the  usual  constitutional  or  local  signs  of  suppuration :  neither  irrita- 
tive fever  nor  rigor  are  present,  there  is  no  pain  in  the  part,  nor  even 
redness,  and  yet  large  collections  of  puss  are  found.  Chelius  and  other 
surgeons  have  termed  this  "  cold  abscess."  It  portrays,  in  fact,  a  gene- 
ral defect  in  nutrition,  and  deterioration  of  blood,  and  not  a  peculiarity 
either  in  the  character  of  the  inflammation  or  of  the  tissue  affected. 
"  Cold  abscess"  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  a  softish  tumour,  cir 
cumscrlbed,  indolent,  and  generally  situated  immediately  under  the  skin, 
in  which  there  is  usually  neither  change  of  colour  nor  general  appea^ 
ance,  at  least,  not  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disorder.  Fluctuation  is 
more  apparent  in  this  than  in  ordinary  abscess,  because  the  pus  is  more  su- 
perficial, and  more  liquid,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sac  is  less  distended. 
The  pus  discharged  is  generally  of  an  unhealthy  kind,  thin,  and  often 
foetid,  and  it  continues  to  flow  in  large  quantities.  Colliquative  sweats 
follow,  and  the  patient  soon  sinks  under  the  continued  draining  to  which 
the  system  is  subjected.  In  the  post-mortem  examination  of  these  cases, 
the  matter  will  frequently  be  found  diffused  over  very  large  surfaces,  and 
passing  do^n  even  to  the  bones,  which  may  be  found  denuded  of  perios- 
teum, and  would  probably  go  on  to  exfoliation  if  the  patient  survived  suf- 
ficiently long. 

The  character  of  the  pus  gives  the  best  indication  of  the  constitutional 
powers.  If  it  be  "  pus  laudable,"  that  is  of  uniform  consistence,  of  a 
yellowish  white  colour,  and  free  from  odour,  the  surgeon  has  confidence 
in  his  patient's  recovery,  and  regulates  his  treatment  accordingly.  This 
renders  it  very  important  to  examine  carefully  the  contents  of  an  abscess. 
Suppuration  produces  very  various  effects  in  the  different  tissues  of  the 
body,  although  all  seem  more  or  less  obnoxious  to  its  occurrence.  Col- 
lections of  pus  may  form  in  any  tissue,  it  has  even  been  found  in  clots  of 
blood ;  it  is  met  with  at  all  depths,  and  in  the  bones  themselves.  It  is, 
however,  much  more  usual  for  it  to  be  found  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.    The  mucous  membranes  are*  particularly  subject  to  it,  and  the 
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continuance  of  the  process  seems  to  be  maintained  in  that  tissue  with  the 
least  degree  of  constitutional  irritation  or  suffering. 

Cellular  membrane  is  also  very  prone  to  suppuration  ;  and,  in  most 
cases  of  common  abscess,  the  cellular  tissue  is  the  seat  of  its  formation ; 
hence,  matter  is  frequently  diffused  over  large  surfaces,  and  leads  to 
most  mischievous  results,  by  separating  this  universal  connecting  medium 
from  important  organs  of  the  body,  interfering  therefore  with  their  natu- 
ral functions. 

When  matter  forms  in  bone,  considerable  constitutional  disturbance 
arises  from  the  little  extensibility  of  the  tissue,  but  the  presence  of  ab- 
scess in  bone  is  denoted  by  very  similar  symptoms  to  those  which  occur 
on  the  formation  of  matter  in  the  other  structures  of  the  body,  such  as 
rigors,  and  the  peculiar  throbbing  pains,  which  are  much  increased  at 
night.  The  soft  parts  become  affected  and  ulcerate,  from  the  continued 
pressure  of  the  matter  towards  the  surface ;  pus  will  indeed  even  pass 
through  or  dissolve  bone  to  obtain  means  of  exit.  I  advisedly  use  the 
term  dissolve ;  for  pus  has  the  power  of  dissolving  bone,  and  I  believe  I 
was  the  first  to  point  out  this  fact.  I  was  led  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  from  testing  some  necrotic  pus,  which  I  found  to  contain  a  very 
large  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime,  while  healthy  pus  contains  only  a 
trace.  I  have  lately  applied  dilute  phosphoric  acid  to  bone  in  a  state  of 
exfoliation  and  necrosis,  with  the  result  that  dead  portions  have  been 
thrown  off,  or  I  ought  rather  to  say  removed,  with  striking  rapidity. 
This  object  has  been  attained  by  the  phosphoric  acid,  converting  the 
phosphate  of  lime  into  a  biphosphate,  in  which  atomic  form  it  is  rendered 
soluble,  and  is  proportionably  more  readily  removed.  Necrotic  pus  itself 
affords  anacid  reaction.  The  treatment  of  abscess  in  bone  is  similar  to 
that  to  which  recourse  is  had  when  abscess  is  formed  in  other  structures, 
and  will  be  more  particularly  described  when  I  treat  especially  of  dis- 
eases of  the  bones. 

Fortunately,  arterien  under  the  influence  of  inflammation  rarely  sup- 
purate; were  they  prone  to  this  pathological  condition,  the  application 
of  a  ligature  would  no  longeir  be  available  as  a  remedy  for  aneurism  :  but 
in  chronic  abscesses  it  does  sometimes  occur  that^an  artery  will  become 
opened  by  an  ulcerative  process,  and  therefore  even  in  the  simple  opera: 
tion  of  opening  an  abscess,  it  is  necessary  always  to  ascertain  satisfacto- 
rily that  there  is  no  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  abscess 
and  the  interior  of  an  artery. 

The  vtirtB  seem  more  disposed  than  arteries  to  suppuration,  and  the 
constitutional  effects  produced  when  this  occurs  are  always  most  alarm- 
ing. The  pathology  of  phlebitis  will  be  more  dwelt  on  when  treating  of 
the  diseases  of  veins. 

The  pus  exuded  on  the  surface  of  a  granulating  sore  is  developed  part- 
ly into  new  cellular  tissues  and  capillaries,  which  compose  the  substance 
of  the  granulations,  and  partly  into  pus,  which  serves  to  protect  the 
granulations. 

Purulent  discharge  is  sometimes  useful  in  facilitating  the  escape  of 
extraneous  substances  from  the  living  body ;  it  is  assisted,  however,  by 
theprocess  of  ulceration,  which  is  necessary  to  effect  this  object. 

When  the  constitution  of  a  patient  has  been  for  a  long  time  subjected 
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to  the  influence  of  a  purulent  discharge,  as  from  a^ chronic  abscess  of  the 
extended  surface  of  an  old  ulcer,  care  should  be  taken  not  too  quickly  to 
check  this  habitual  drain,  or  even  if  it  should  suddenly  stop  spontaneous- 
ly, medicinal  remedies,  such  as  purgatives,  sudorifics,  &c.,  should  be  ad- 
ministered to  obviate  the  danger  arising  from  its  suppression.  Issues, 
setons,  and  blisters,  are  also  had  recourse  to  as  the  best  prophylactic 
means  which  can  be  employed. 

There  are  many  opportunities  of  observing  in  the  wards  of  hospitals, 
patients  suffering  from  pains  in  the  head,  disturbance  in  the  natural  func- 
tions of  the  bowels,  and  other  constitutional  derangements  resulting  from 
the  sudden  healing  up  of  large  ulcers ;  these  require  purgative  medicines 
for  their  relief.  Many  cases  are  on  record  of  the  relief  of  haemoptysis 
by  setons  and  issues,  and  of  the  return  of  the  disease  as  soon  as  the  ar- 
tificial discharge  had  been  checked. 

An  abscess  differs  only  from  suppuration  of  the  surface,  in  the  pus  be- 
ing confined,  which  leads  to  greater  constitutional  derangement  than  when 
it  is  freely  discharged  ;  either  from  mucous  surfaces  or  from  granulating 
sores. 

In  abscess-there  seems  to  be  always  a  strong  tendency  to  assume  a 
globular  form  ;  this  is,  however,  much  modified  when  the  abscess  is  form- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood  of  bone,  or  other  strongly-resisting  tissue.  The 
pus  in  that  case  extends  itself  in  layers.  If,  however,  the  secretion  be 
abundant,  aponeuroses,  and  even  bones,  are  forced  to  give  way ;  the  tu- 
mour then  becomes  more  and  more  regular,  and  re-assumes  the  spherical 
form.  It  has  been  asked  whether  the  destruction  of  the  tissues  is  pro- 
duced merely  by  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  pus,  or  whether  some 
specific  change  be  not  at  work  in  the  character  and  constitution  of  those 
tissues ;  both  these  causes  are,  however,  probably  in  operation.  The  ca- 
vity of  an  abscess  is  not  always  a  free  sac,  but  is  sometimes  traversed 
by  bloodvessels,  nerves,  or  even  by  excreting  ducts.  Whatever  may  be 
the  situation  of  an  abscess,  it  generally  directs  itself  towards  the  surface. 
The  mutual  pressure  between  the  viscera  and  the  walls  of  the  cavity, 
which  is  shown  by  the  facility  with  which  the  former  escape  when  those 
walls  are  accidentally  wounded,  is  suflScient  to  prove  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  pus  to  make  its  way  into  a  serous  cavity  :  although  it  is  not 
common,  it  is,  however,  well  known  that  such  a  result  may  occur,  and 
that  abscesses  may  burst  and  pour  their  contents  into  either  of  the  great 
cavities. 

If  the  secretion  of  pus  continue  in  an  abscess,  it  will  spontaneously 
provide  for  its  own  evacuation,  by  making  its  way  to  the  surface,  either 
in  consequence  of  its  pressure  upon  surrounding  parts,  or  from  its  irritat- 
ing action  upon  them.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  advisable  not  to  wait 
for  nature  to  achieve  the  evacuation  of  the  matter,  but  to  effect  the  object 
artificially  by  opening  the  sac  of  the  abscess,  so  allowing  the  pus  to  es- 
cape. 

The  period  at  which  an  abscess  should  be  opened  is  an  important  sub- 
ject  for  consideration  :  as  a  general  rule,  I  should  say  it  ought  not  to  be 
until  the  local  heat  of  the  inflamed  part  begins  to  subside  ;  for  if  it  be 
opened  before  the  time  at  which  the  abscess  is  "  ripe,"  the  action  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  pus  is  interfered  with,  and  an  inflammation  unfavour- 
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able  to  that  action  is  liable  to  be  produced.  To  bring  about  the  condi- 
tion most  suitable  to  the  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  an  abscess,  poul- 
tices and  fomentations  are  employed.  This  is  a  matter  which  will  per- 
haps be  considered  as  of  very  little  importance,  and  somewhat  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  surgeon  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  there  may  be,  I 
am  almost  inclined  to  say,  scientific  ability  displayed,  not  only  in  the 
choice  of  the  appropriate  period  for  the  application  of  a  poultice,  but  also 
in  the  very  mode  of  making  it.  Mr.  Abernethy  did  not  think  it  unwor- 
thy of  himself  to  dwell  upon  this  Subject  in  his  surgical  lectures,  and 
would  often  teach  nurses  how  to  make  and  apply  a  poultice.  It  should 
be  made  of  stale  bread,  rasped  to  an  impalpable  powder  in  a  basin  ;  boil- 
ing water  should  then  be  poured  upon  it,  a  little  sweet  oil  added,  and  the 
whole  stirred  up  until  it  is  worked  into  a  smooth  pulpy  mass.  The  lin- 
seed meal  which  is  generally  used  in  hospitals  contains  mustard  seed,  and 
other  irritating  matters,  which  frequently  do  much  harm. 

As  soon  as  there  is  evidence  of  suppuration  having  taken  place,  the 
earlier  the  pus  is  evacuated  the  better ;  unless  perhaps  we  make  an  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  patients  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  in  whom  I  have 
generally  found  it  better  to  leave  nature  to  effect  the  evacuation  of  the 
matter  in  her  own  way,  and  to  direct  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
improvement  of  the  constitution  by  internal  remedies. 

One  great  object  with  the  surgeon  should  be  to  prevent  unsightly  cica- 
trices ;  and  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  strumous  patients 
the  scars  are  less  when  the  abscess  is  left  to  open  by  ulceration  than  when 
the  lancet  i^  employed,  unless  the  evacuation  be  effected  by  making  three 
or  four  small  punctures,  afterwards  applying  gentle  pressure  to  promote 
the  escape  of  the  pus. 

I  suppose  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  pus  is  capable  of  being  absorb- 
ed under  certain  circumstances ;  I  do  not  mean  as  in  phlebitis,  taken  up 
in  the  form  of  pus,  but  that  the  globules  sometimes  undergo  disintegra- 
tion, and  are  removed  by  the  absorbent  vessels ;  hence  certain  medicines 
are  employed  termed  deobstruents,  such  as  mercurial  plaisters,  iodine,  &c. 

When  abscesses  are  to  be  opened,  the  object  may  be  effected  by  caus- 
tic or  seton,  instead  of  the  knife  ;  but  the  latter  mode  is  so  far  preferable 
that  I  shall  say  but  little  of  the  employment  of  the  others^  as  from  their 
protracted  action  they  are  liable  to  do.  considerable  injury. 

In  cases  of  encysted  tumours,  in  which,  instead  of  pus,  a  kind  of  se- 
rous secretion  is  thrown  out,  corresponding  to  that  which  is  soAetimes 
called  a  "  cold  abscess,"  the  seton  may  be  desirable  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  a  degree  of  inflammation  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  cyst.  I  have 
successfully  treated  such  cases  by  the  introduction  of  a  seton,  but  cannot 
think  that  this  disease  should  be  designated  abscess. 

The  following  cases  may  be  regarded  as  instances  of  what  is  termed 
cold  abscess  resulting  from  a  constitution  in  which  the  vital  power  was  too 
low  to  form  pus. 

David  Hughes,  aged  20,  a  private  in  the  Royal  Horse  artillery,  (from 
which  corps  he  was  discharged  in  consequence  of  the  disease,)  was  ad- 
mitted into  Guy's  Hospital  on  the  3d  of  June,  1835.  In  appearance  he 
was  healthy,  although  of  spare  habit :  twelve  months  before,  his  com- 
rades told  him  that  his  neck  was  swollen,  but  he  could  not  perceive  it 
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himself ;  a  month  after,  however,  he  felt  a  swelling  a  little  in  front  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle :  it  moved  readily,  and  in  deglutition  was  raised 
with  the  larynx.  He  was  treated  with  leeches,  and  iodine  both  internally 
and  externally  ;  nevertheless,  the  tumour  continued  to  grow  until  his  ad- 
mission into  the  hospital,  when  he  was  much  emaciated.  The  tumour 
occupied  the  whole  space  between  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  mus- 
cles, extending  upwards  as  high  as  the  mastoid  process,  and  downwards 
as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  scapular  third  of  the  clavi- 
cle, and  horizontally  from  this  point  to  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation. 
The  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  tumour  was  the  most  prominent  and 
of  the  most  recent  formation  ;  the  whole  swelling  seemed  divided  into 
three  lobes,  which  did  not  communicate  ;  though  each  fluctuated.  From 
its  size  it  pushed  the  larynx  very  much  over  to  the  right  side  ;  the  integ- 
uments over  it  were  of  natural  colour ;  it  did  not  pulsate,  nor  did  it  ap- 
pear to  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  neck ;  the  patient 
experienced  neither  dysphagia  nor  dyspnoea. 

On  the  10th  of  June  I  made  a  small  incision  down  to  the  sac  at  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  anterior  cyst,  and  punctured  it ;  about  five 
ounces  of  serous  fluid  escaped,  the  first  three  clear,  but  the  last  two  col- 
oured with  blood.  I  then  introduced  a  long  canula,  furnished  with  a 
trocar,  to  wnich  were  attached  four  threads  of  silk,  and  pushing  the  tro- 
car through  the  skin  on  the  opposite  side,  passed  a  seton  into  the  cyst ; 
the  tumour  was  diminished  about  one  quarter,  showing  that  only  one  cyst 
had  been  opened.  I  thought  it  best  to  wait  the  result  of  this  operation 
before  evacuating  the  other  cysts.  For  the  first  two  days  the  patient 
went  on  remarkably  well;  but  on  the  third  day  after  the  operation  he  had 
considerable  pain  and  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  and  tonsils,  with 
much  constitutional  irritation.  There  was  an  unhealthy  discharge  from 
the  wound  ;  he  was  ordered  calomel  and  opium,  effervescing  draughts, 
and  leeches,  and  the  seton  was  removed. 

He  soon  improved,  and  continued  doing  well  till  the  17th  of  June, 
when,  the  wound  having  ceased  to  discharge,  a  female  catheter  was  in- 
troduced, and  withdrew  an  ounce  of  sanguineous  fluid ;  this  was  repeat- 
ed twice  or  thrice.  The  tumour  was  now  not  more  than  one  quarter  its 
original  size,  so  that  it  appeared  as  if  the  other  cysts  had  ulcerated 
through  and  discharged  their  contents.  He  was  ordered  quinine  and 
porter,  and  the  tumour  became  gradually  smaller,  and  in  parts  consoli- 
dated. *  On  the  Ist  of  July,  I  ordered  it  to  be  strapped  with  Erapl.  Am- 
mon.  c.  11yd.,  with  the  hope  of  entirely  obliterating  the  cysts.  This 
treatment  was  continued  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  tumour  was  reduced  to 
about  one-eighth  its  original  size.  On  the  16th  he  was  again  attacked 
with  cynanche,  which  was  relieved  in  the  same  way  as  before.  A  week 
after  this  attack  the  tumour  became  considerably  larger,  arid  fluctuated 
posteriorly  and  inferiorly  ;  an  opening  was  therefore  made,  the  other 
opening  having  closed.  After  this,  he  had  another  febrile  attack,  which 
left  him  much  debilitated ;  but  on  the  Srd  of  August  scarcely  any  tumour 
was  perceptible,  no  fluctuation  could  be  felt,  and  there  were  distinct 
thickenings  in  the  position  of  the  cysts.  From  this  period  nothing  un- 
toward happened  till  the  11th  of  September,  when  a  slight  diffused  in- 
flammation appeared  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  which,  however,  yielded 
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to  mild  sudorifics  and  salines.  On  the  1st  of  October,  a  portion  of  the 
tumour  again  filled,  and  three  drachms  of  serum  were  evacuated  by  the 
lancet.  The  cyst  soon  however  became  obliterated,  the  opening  healed, 
and  after  this  he  had  no  further  relapse.  He  remained  in  the  hospital 
till  the  beginning  of  November,  when  he  was  considered  perfectly  well. 

I  once  admitted  a  patient  into  Guy's  Hospital,  sent  up  to  me  by  Mr. 
Rump,  of  Holt,  in  Norfolk,  who  was  the  subject  of  a  deep-seated  tumour 
on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  causing  difficulty  in  breathing  and  swallow- 
ing. From  the  manner  in  which  it  was  tied  down  by  the  muscles,  fluctu- 
ation was  very  indistinct,  and  I  had  the  patient  brought  into  the  operat- 
ing theater,  with  the  idea  that  I  was  about  to  remove  a  solid  tumour. 
But  in  the  progress  of  a  careful  dissection  for  its  excision,  the  sac  was 
opened,  and  several  ounces  of  fluid  escaped,  this  proving  the  true  jiature 
of  the  case.  I  Introduced  a  portion  of  lint  into  the  sac,  which  became 
obliterated,  partly  by  adhesive  inflammation,  and  partly  by  the  procsss 
of  granulation  :  the  patient  was  discharged  perfectly  cured. 

I  believe  the  introduction  of  a  seton  is  a  better  mode  of  treatment  than 
injection  in  these  cases,  as  it  affords  a  more  ready  means  of  removing 
the  source  of  irritation,  and  is  less  protracted  than  the  employment  of 
caustic  for  the  purpose  of  producing  obliteration. 

When  a  knife,  lancet,  bistoury,  or  any  cutting  instrument,  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  an  abscess,  the  most  prominent  point  is  select- 
ed, where  the  skin  is  the  thinnest,  and  the  fluctuation  most  distinct.  I 
might  dilate  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  instrument  is  to  be  held,  the 
kind  of  motion  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  fingers,  and  upon  all  the  nice- 
ties  of  manipulation,  but  little  would  be  learnt  from  my  description  ;  the 
modus  operandi  must  be  witnessed  in  the  surgery  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital :  the  only  instruction  I  can  give  is,  that  a  clean,  sharp  instrument 
should  be  used,  and  the  operation  performed  with  as  much  care  as  could 
possibly  be  devoted  to  one  of  higher  surgical  importance* 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  opening  abscesses  in  the  course  of  large 
arteries  and  nerves,  which  are  liable  to  be  displaced  by  the  tumour ;  and 
when  muscle  covers  an  abscess,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  across  the  fibres  of 
the  muscle  in  evacuating  the  matter. 

As  the  diffusion  of  pus  causes  inflammation,  after  matter  has  ceased  to 
flow  from  the  original  opening,  counter-openings  should  be  made,  to  per- 
mit of  the  escape  of  matter  which  may  subsequently  have  formed. 

Abscesses  in  the  situation  of  large  arteries  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined before  they  are  opened  ;  for  as  aneurisms  do  not  always  pulsate,  a 
mistake  may  arise,  and  profuse  arterial  haemorrhage  be  the  first  indication 
that,  instead  of  plunging  his  knife  into  an  abscess,  the  surgeon  has  open- 
ed an  aneurismsd  sac. 

The  fear  of  making  an  incision  where  there  is  a  doubt  whether  pus  be 
formed  or  not,  is  considered  by  some  surgeoAs  groundless,  as  they  main- 
tain that,  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  of  service  to  an  inflamed  part.  I  doubt 
this  ;  for  if  the  suppurative  process  has  begun,  without  being  completed, 
the  incision  will  be  hurtful,  and  interrupt  nature's  process. 

Even  when  an  abscess  is  situated  in  a  region  in  which  large  arteries 
and  nerves  are  placed,  there  need  be  no  fear  in  opening  it,  if  the  precau- 
tion be  taken  of  exposing  the  fascia,  and  then  opening  the  abscess. 

!!• 
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Some  years  since, a  dresser  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  opening  a  bubo, 
not  only  let  out  matter,  but  air  and  faeces,  and  every  one  attributed  to 
him  the  misfortune  of  having  mistaken  a  hernia  for  an  abscess.  Sir  Ast- 
ley said,  "  Wait,  gentlemen,  before  you  condemn,  for  I  believe  the  ab- 
scess will  prove  to  be  a  faecal  one,  and  that  the  giving  way  of  the  bowel 
caused  the  abscess."  The  patient  died ;  and  Sir  A.  Cooper  proved  to 
be  cor.ect  in  his  diagnosis. 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  size  of  the  opening  to  be  made  for 
the  evacuation  of  an  abscess :  some  surgeons  recommend  that  it  should 
be  laid  open  along  its  whole  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  free 
escape  of  the  fluid.  Lisfranc  recommended  that  the  opening  should  be 
as  small  as  possible,  for  nature  always  leaves  a  scar  larger  than  the  open- 
ing. I  have,  however,  tried  the  small  openings  for  the  evacuation  of  ab- 
scesses, and  found  that  they  convert  an  abscess  into  a  sinus,  which  con- 
tinues indefinitely  to  discharge  muco  purulent  fluid,  instead  of  pus.  I 
usually  take  a  medium  course,  and  make  an  opening  not  more  than  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  free  exit 
of  the  matter  ;  and  if  judicious  constitutional  remedies  be  employed,  the 
recurrence  of  the  abscess  may  generally  be  prevented,  as  it  more  fre- 
quently depends  upon  the  state  of  health  of  the  patient,  than  upon  local 
circumstances.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  subsequently  to  make 
a  second  and  more  extensive  opening. 

In  large  inguinal  abscess,  I  have  found  Ricord's  method  of  puncturing 
them  in  three  or  four  different  places,  and  then  applying  pressure  over 
the  emptied  abscess,  instead  of  evacuating  the  matter  by  one  long  open- 
ing, answer  remarkably  well ;  a  long  cicatrix  is  thus  avoided,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  recovery  of  the  patient  is  hastened. 

Psoas  and  lumbar  abscesses  are  the  most  difficult  to  treat ;  this  diffi- 
culty arises  from  constitutional  causes,  more  than  from  any  topical  pecu- 
liarities in  the  disease.  These  abscesses  generally  arise  most  insidiously, 
and  attain  a  considerable  size,  without  either  pain  or  redness  of  the  part, 
and  little  further  inconvenience  is  experienced  than  an  inability  to  active 
exertion.  Sometimes,  however,  their  formation  is  attended  with  pain  in 
the  loins,  and  in  psoas  abscess  much  inconvenience  in  extension  of  the 
trunk,  which  puts  the  psoas  muscle  on  the  stretch.  The  abscess  sotnc- 
times  forms  above  Poupart's  ligament,  but  generally  passes  beneath  it 
upon  the  thigh,  requiring  considerable  knowledge  and  close  investigation 
to  distinguish  it  from  hernia  ;  in  some  circumstances  it  assimilates  to  that 
disease,  not  only  in  position,  but  also  in  some  of  the  symptoms.  Both 
psaos  abscess  and  hernia  dilate  on  coughing ;  both  will  sometimes  return 
into  the  abdomen  during  the  recumbent  posture,  and  if  there  happen 
to  be  any  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  bowels  concomitant  with 
psoas  abscess,  there  might  arise  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from 
hernia  ;  and  I  have  seen  patients  wearing  a  truss  upon  a  psoas  abscess, 
owing  to  such  a  mistake.  The  history  of  the  case,  the  appearance  of  the 
patient,  and  the  strict  examination  of  the  swelling,  must  be  the  means  em- 
ployed for  forming  a  just  diagnosis  of  the  two  diseases. 

Having  discovered  the  presence  of  a  psoas  abscess,  it  is  still  a  subject 
of  great  importance  to  ascertain  whether  the  bones  of  the  spine  are  dis- 
eased ;  and  I  know  of  no  certain  means  of  acquiring  this  knowledge,  bat 
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by  the  analysis  of  the  pus,  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
A  difficulty  arises,  however,  in  the  application  of  thistest,  since  it  is  ne- 
cessary that' the  abscess  should  be  opened  to  obtain  the  pus ;  and  I  can- 
not call  to  my  recollection  a  single  instance  of  permanent  recovery  after 
a  psoas  abscess  had  been  opened,  where  the  spine  was  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease  ;  but  lumbar  and  psoas  abscesses  may  occur  without  the  vertebras 
being  implicated.  I  have  often  seen  patients  admitted  Into  the  hospital 
with  a  small  swelling  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  or  loins,  and  nearly 
free  from  any  constitutional  derangement,  scarcely  suflfering  inconveni- 
ence, and  perfectly  unaware  that  their  lives  were  in  danger  ;  yet  few  of 
them  have  long  survived  under  the  attacks  of  this  disease.  I  scarcely 
know  what  treatment  to  recommend,  but  have  followed  a  plan  which,  I 
regret  to  say,  has  in  some  respects  proved  as  ineffectual  as  all  others, 
although  certainly  it  has  tended  to  lengthen  life  beyond  the  period  at 
which  it  would  hiiv€^rminated  had  the  abscess  been  opened.  My  first 
object  is  always  to  improve  the  constitutional  powers  by  nutricious  food, 
porter,  and  strictly-enjoined  rest ;  at  the  same  time  I  administer  tonic 
medicines,  with  iodine.  The  patient^  day  after  day  considers  himself  im- 
proved in  health,  and  says,  that,  although  he  had  suffered  little  before,  he 
now  finds,  from  the  improvement  he  experiences,  that  he  had  been  more 
unwell  than  he  had  himself  thought.  The  dresser,  perhaps,  informs  mo 
that  the  abscess  increases  in  size ;  I  walk  from  the  bed,  or  perhaps  order 
cold  to  be  applied  to  the  swelling,  hesitaling  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done, 
knowing  that  directly  the  abscess  is  opened,  constitutional  symptoms  will 
set  in,  and  from*  that  moment  the  patient  begins  to  sink.  I  therefore  al- 
ways refrain  from  evacuating  the*  abscess  until  the  tumour  on  the  thigh  is 
shut  out  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  by  an  adhesive  inflammation  ; 
and  this  object  I  have  attempted  to  effect  in  same  cases  by  applying  a  lit- 
tle pressure,  such  as  that  produced  by  a  weak  truss,  at  the  point  of  com- 
munication between  the  thigh  and  abdomen.  The  evidence  of  this  object 
being  attained  is  the  impossibility  of  pressing  the  fluid  into  the  abdomen, 
and  the  diminished  influence  of  the  femoral  tumour  on  coughing. 

The  pus  is  now  to  be  let  out,  either  by  a  free  opening,  or  by  small 
valvular  openings,  as  recommended  by  Abornethy,  so  as  only  to  evacu- 
ate a  small  quantity  at  a  time  :  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  advise,  as 
the  results  have  proved  the  same  under  both  circumstances.  From  my 
experience,  perhaps,  I  feel  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the  small 
valvular  openings,  as  the  shock  is  not  so  sudden  or  violent  to  the  consti- 
tution. Whichever  method  is  employed,  I  confess  I  entertain  but  little 
hope  of  the  *  recovery  of  the  patient.  I  regard  these  abscesses,  when 
concomitant  with  disease  of  the  vertebrae,  as  the  highest  degree  of  stru- 
mous development :  and  hectic  fever,  with  all  its  horrors,  generally  com- 
pletes the  catastrophe.  ^ 

When  the  suppuration  has  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time,  hectic 
feyer  is  almost  certain  to  supervene,  and  may  in  fact  be  considered  as 
the  remote  consequence  of  purulent  discharge,  just  as  irritative  fever 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  immediate  effect  of  the  formation  of  matter. 

Hectic  fever  has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the  absorption  of  pus ; 
but  it  rarely  commences  until  an  abscess  has  been  opened  and  matter  has 
continued  to  flow  for  some  time,  which  would  scarcely  lead  to  the  suppo- 
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Bition  that  it  was  absorption  of  matter  which  indaced  the  fever ;  indeed, 
it  sometimes  occurs  before  sappuration  has  commenced — as,  for  instance, 
when  structures  are  affected  which  possess  but  little  vitality ;  such  as 
large  joints,  and  more  especially  the  knee  or  hip.  Hunter  says,  '^  hectic 
fever  depends  upon  the  disease  of  a  part  beyond  its  powers  of  acting  for 
its  restoration,  and  beyond  the  powers  of  the  constitution  to  overcome 
the  disease.  So  it  may  be  said  collapse,  after  a  severe  injury,  is  beyond 
the  constitutional  powers  of  restoration.  Whatever  will  long  and  obsti- 
nately tease  the  constitution,  may  become  the  cause  of  hectic."  The 
constitutions  most  obnoxious  to  hectic  are  the  weak  and  irritable  ;  and, 
indeed,  sometimes  hectic  symptoms  commence  in  such  persons  as  if  idio- 
pathically  or  proceeding  from  some  very  slight  source  of  irritation,  even 
during  the  healing  of  a  sore  in  which  there  seems  to  be  no  impediment 
to  recovery. 

Hunter  has  described  the  symptoms  of  hectic  fever  in  the  following 
words  : — "  A  kind  of  slow  dissolution  of  animal  life ;  a  general  slow  fe- 
ver, with  great  debility,  irritability,  languor,  want  of  appetite,  paleness 
of  the  skin,  sweats  easily  provoked,  and  frequently  arising  spontaneous- 
ly, sometimes  attended  with  vomiting  and  purging,  but  with  the  secretion 
of  a  clear  urine."  In  fact,  he  seems  to  regard  it  rather  as  a  constitu- 
tional disorder,  than  one  arismg  from  any  peculiar  source  of  irritation, 
although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  generally  results  from  protract- 
ed suppuration,  or  that  it  occurs  in  the  commencement  of  the  formation 
of  abscess  in  constitutions  already  enfeebled  by  prior  disease. 

Hectic  fever  is  often  attended  with  a  distinct  cold  and  hot  fit,  resem- 
bling ague,  but  is  not,  like  intermittent  fever,  regular  as  to  the  periods  of 
accession,  although  the  exacerbations  are  usually  in  the  evening ;  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  ague  by  the  irregularity  of  the  cold  and  hot  stages, 
and  by  their  duration.  The  usual  form  of  hectic  may  be  recognised  by 
the  tendency  to  chilliness  of  an  evening,  followed  by  a  hot  skin,  and  sen- 
sation of  burning  of  the  palms  of  the  bands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  rapid 
pulse,  great  thirst,  and  a  circumscribed  flush  on  one  or  both  cheeks.  The 
patient  continues  restless,  often  sleepless,  during  the  night,  and  towards 
morning  a  copious,  although  perhaps  a  partial,  perspiration  carries  off  the 
fever,  and  leaves  him  pale  and  languid,  but  nevertheless  with  an  accele 
rated  pulse.  Each  successive  attack  renders  him  weaker  than  before ; 
the  slightest  excitement,  as  that  produced  by  any  one  approaching  his 
bed,  brings  a  flush  upon  his  countenance  and  dampness  upon  his  skin  : 
the  eye  has  a  glassy  brightness,  sudden  paleness  succeeds  the  momentary 
blush,  the  voice  is  scarcely  audible,  the  lips  are  dry  and  red,  the  tongue 
clean,  but  unnaturally  polished,  and  sometimes  aphthous  sores  are  found 
upon  its  edges.  If  these  symptoms  continue  unrelieved,  the  destruction 
of  life  is  soon  accomplished,  and  the  patient  dies  from  complete  exhaus- 
tion. 

The  administration  of  internal  remedies  for  the  cure  of  hectic  fever 
must  be  directed  to  the  intention  of  strengthening  the  constitution,  and 
enabling  it  to  support  the  irritation  to  which  it  is  subjected  ;  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  they  may  also  be  intended  to  induce  an  altered  and 
improved  action  in  the  diseased  structures. 

When  the  patient  is  so  weak  and  irritable  that  all  hope  of  improving 
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his  condition  is  passed,  while  the  source  of  the  constitutional  disturbance 
remdnSy  its  removal,  if  admissible,  should  be  had  recourse  to ;  and,  even 
after  aggravated  hectic  symptoms  had  supervened,  I  have  frequently 
seen  patients  rapidly  recover  on  the  amputation  of  suppurating  joints,  and 
the  removal  of  other  causes  of  that  disorder.  Generally  it  must  be  con- 
sidered, however,  that  the  best  period  for  surgical  operations  is  past  when 
hectic  symptoms  have  supervened ;  and  therefore  surgeons  usually  re- 
move the  source  of  constitutional  derangement,  when  such  a  course  ap- 
pears advisable,  before  hectic  is  establi^ed. 

In  the  treatment  of  weak  and  irritable  patients  constitutionally  prone 
to  hectic  fever,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  lower  their  powers,  even 
in  the  local  depletions  which  may  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  external 
lesion. 

General  blood-lettmg,  under  any  circumstances,  can  scarcely  be  ad- 
missible ;  but,  if  blood  must  be  abstracted,  it  should  be  by  the  application 
of  leeches,  or  by  cupping  on  the  part  affected. 

Even  purging  must  be  cautiously  had  recourse  to,  as  it  often  tends 
very  much  to  lower  the  powers  of  the  patient,  and  to  render  him  highly 
irritable  ;  therefore  nothing  beyond  merely  maintaining  the  natural  alvine 
excretions  should  be  desired.  I  have  often  seen  patients  as  long  in  re- 
covering from  the  prostration  produced  by  an  over-dose  of  cathartic  med- 
icine, as  from  the  abstraction  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood. 

IS  faectii  symptoms  have  not  commenced,  sudorifics  will  be  found 
highly  beneficial  in  the  case  of  irritable  patients,  as  they  do  not  tend  to 
lessen  their  strength  to  the  same  degree  as  purgatives,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  they  diminish  action  and  maintain  the  natural  state  of  the 
secretions. 

Opiates  are  highly  essential,  and  are  frequently  available,  not  merely 
for  allaying  the  irritability  of  the  patient,  but  often  for  diminishing  at 
the  same  time  the  local  disease ;  and  I  have  frequently  witnessed  in 
their  operation  an  excellent  example  of  x  the  reciprocal  influence  of  action 
and  reaction. 

Topical  remedies  may  also  assist  much  in  subduing  the  irritation 
arising  from  a  local  defect ;  hence  the  frequent  employment  of  lotions 
for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  action,  either  by  cold  or  some  other  seda- 
tive property.  Evaporating  lotions  are  useful  for  the  first  indication,  and 
preparations  of  lead  for  the  second.  Poultices,  fomentations,  blisters, 
and  setons,  may  each  in  their  turn  be  useful  in  certain  conditions  of  local 
disease  ;  but  no  general  rule  can  be  given  by  which  to  decide  as  to  the 
fittest  application:  that  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  violence  of  the  action  and  the  nature  of  the  part  . 
affected,  as  well  as  of  the  constitutional  ability  of  the  patient  to  support 
the  effects  of  the  means  which  may  be  employed. 

I  would  earnestly  caution  you,  gentlemen,  against  the  error  of  mistak- 
ing irritability  for  increased  action  and  power,  and  so  being  induced  to 
deplete  when  the  soothing  plan  alone  should  be  adopted.  Let  the  cause 
of  the  constitutional  derangement  be  sought  for,  and  it  will  often  bo 
found  that  the  evacuation  of  a  small  quantity  of  matter  confined  by  some 
inextensible  structure  will  remove  at  once  all  the  alarming  symptoms 
which  have  resulted  solely  from  its  presence.     This  distinction  between 
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irritation  arising  from  a  local  cause,  and  that  from  an  idiopathic  ten- 
dency, is  especially  the  province  of  the  surgeon  ;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  recognises  the  difference,  and  discovers  the  "  error  loci,"  dis- 
tinguishes him  as  conversant  with  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  Ids 
profession.  I  have  often  witnessed  these  constitutional  effects  after  sur- 
gical operations,  and  especially  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy  ;  one  illus- 
tration will  bo  sufficient  as  a  type  of  all  such  occurrences.  After  a  pa- 
tient has  been  submitted  to  the  operation,  and  some  hours  have  elapsed, 
and  he  has  recovered  from  the  shock,  he  may  suddenly  be  seized  with  a 
violent  rigor,  which  would  lead  to  a  supposition  of  its  being  premonitory  of 
the  formation  of  matter.  The  rigor  will  continue  for  some  time,  when  sud- 
denly a  contraction  of  the  bladder  is  felt,  a  large  clot  of  blood  is  expelled, 
and  the  rigor  immediately  ceases.  Being  now  perfectly  aware  of  this 
frequent  result  from  bleeding  into  the  bladder,  I  always  forewarn  the  at- 
tendants of  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  the  symptom,  and  so 
prevent  alarm  either  to  the  patient  or  those  around  him. 
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ULCERATION. 

Sunter^a  Definition — Description  and  uses  of  the  absorbent  vessels — 
Three  kinds  of  absortion  :  Ulcerative — Progressive — Disjunctive — 
Description^  causes^  and  treatment  of  the  two  first — Granulation — 
Cicatrization — Characters  of  health^/  and  unhealthy  granidationi — 
Objects  of  suppuration — Ulcers — Their  causes  —  Description  and 
treatment  of  different  kinds  of  ulcers — Healthy — Exuberantly  gran* 
ulating — Indolent — (2>r.  Bird's  galvanic  apparatus,^ 

Ulceration,  or  ulcerative  inflammation,  as  it  was  termed  by  John 
Hunter,  is  another  phenomenon,  depending  upon  an  altered  action  in  the 
capillaries  of  a  tissue,  and  resulting  from  inflammation.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  defined  ulceration  to  be  "  an  absorption  of  any  constituent  part 
of  the  body,  when  resulting  from  diseased  action  ;"  while,  again,  there 
are  others  who  look  upon  ulceration  as  a  molecular  death  of  the  inflamed 
tissue,  and  thus  consider  it  as  identical  with  mortification. 

I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  there  are  distinct  phenomena  connected 
with  ulceration,  Which  render  this  process  different  from  mortification, 
viz.,  that  the  constituents  of  the  affected  part  undergo  the  slow  process 
of  disintegration,  or  if  I  may  use  the  term,  proximate  decomposition, 
before  they  can  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents.  Indeed,  in  my  own 
mind,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  some  degree  of  parallelism  may  be 
traced  in  the  removal  of  a  part  by  ulceration,  and  in  the  change  which 
all  ingesta  undergo  before  they  can  be  converted  into  chyle,  and  taken 
up  by  the  lacteals ;  for  in  ulceration  there  is  invariably  found  an  effused 
fluid  which  seems  to  have  the  power  of  holding  the  constituents  of  the 
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bflamed  tissae  in  solution,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents. 
This,  however,  is  doubted  by  some  pathologists,  and  especially  by  those 
who  appeal  to  the  results  of  microscopical  research  :  they  maintain  that 
in  ulceration,  the  parts  which  disappear  are  thrown  off  in  minute  sloughs, 
with  the  discharge  constituting  what  they  term  a  minute  process  of  morti- 
fication. It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  ulceration  and  mortification 
differ  from  each  other  in  these  respects.  In  ulceration  the  proximate 
elements  of  the  tissues  seem  to  undergo  a  process  of  separation  from 
each  other,  before  they  can  be  removed  by  absorptive  action  ;  a  change 
indeed  which  I  have  previously  attempted  to  express  by  the  term,  proxi- 
mate decomposition, — a  process  which  can  only  take  place  during  the 
life  of  the  tissue,  and  which  must,  in  my  opinion,  necessarily  precede  its 
removal  by  the  absorbents :  while,  on  the  contrary,  death  precedes  de- 
composition  in  gangrene  ;  the  latter  change  arising  only  from  the  chem- 
ical action  to  which  all  dead  matter  is  liable,  and  the  resulting  products 
of  which  are  capable  of  poisoning  the  blood,  and  producing  violent  con- 
stitutional irritation.  This  circumstance  proves  that  the  matters  result- 
ing from  such  chemical  change  are  totally  incapable  of  being  converted 
to  further  use  in  the  animal  economy. 

Again,  in  mortification  of  a  limb,  the  point  of  separation  between  the 
living  and  the  dead  matter,  technically  termed  the  line  of  demarcation, 
is  a  good  example  of  ulceration  ;  which,  if  left  to  itself,  would  be  com- 
petent to  effect  the  complete  separation  of  a  dead  part,  even  through  the 
bone  itself.  This  is,  I  think,  a  strong  instance  of  what  I  wish  to  main- 
tain, that  an  action  is  set  up  whereby  the  tissues  between  the  living  and 
the  dead  parts  are  brought  into  a  state  in  which  they  can  become  absorb- 
ed, and  are  consequently  perfectly  removed  ;  destroying  the  union  be- 
tween the  living  and  dead  tissues,  and  leaving  the  surface  of  the  living 
part  to  perform  the  office  of  reparation. 

Ulceration  may  arise  from  the  inability  of  parts  to  support  their  vital 
action  under  certain  diseased  conditions,  and,  according  to  John  Hunter, 
may  accrue  either  from  some  source  of  irritation  set  up,  or  from  a  weak- 
ness depending  on  defective  nutrition. 

There  are  various  circumstances  which  may  give  rise  to  ulceration, 
and  which  may  depend  upon  constitutional  or  local  causes.  It  is  gene- 
rally very  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  morbid  action  commences  in 
the  blood,  bloodvessels,  or  tissues.  We  frequently  see,  for  instance, 
small  ulcers,  especially  in  the  lower  extremities,  occur  without  any  obvi- 
ous cause,  even  without  premonitory  symptoms.  It  can  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved that  such  a  local  lesion  should  result  from  deterioration  of  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  blood  without  any  constitutional  disturbance,  or  without 
even  the  vessels  of  the  part  affected  being  primarily  disordered.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that,  under  these  circumstances,  some  slight  morbid 
change  in  the  tissue  itself  leads  to  the  inflammatary  condition,  from  which 
ulceration  ultimately  results. 

In  the  case  of  syphilitic  inoculation,  leading  to  the  formation  of  chancre, 
the  syphilitic  virus  is  the  source  of  irritation,  and  invariably  leads  to  in- 
flammation and  ulceration.  Pressure  also,  when  applied  externally,  that 
is  to  say,  upon  the  surface,  leads  to  ulceration,  if  it  act  with  sufficient 
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force  to  diminish  the  circulation  of  the  part,  bat  if  it  be  applied  ivith  a 
less  force,  it,  on  the  contrary,  produces  a  thickening. 

Weakness,  or  a  want  of  power  in  a  part  to  maintain  its  natural  condi- 
tion and  functions,  may  give  rise  to  ulceration.  Of  this  we  have  exam- 
ples in  the  facility  with  which  cicatrices  (compared  with  originally  form- 
ed parts),  ulcerate  from  slight  exciting  causes.  .Surgeons  lanee  the 
gums  of  children  long  before  the  teeth  have  approached  the  surface,  be- 
cause they  are  aware  that  the  cicatrix  will  be  much  more  readily  remov- 
ed under  the  pressure  of  the  tooth  than  the  originally-formed  gum. 
From  the  same  vital  conditions,  old  united  fractures  will  become  cUsunit- 
ed  if  subjected  to  continued  irritation,  or  from  being  deprived  of  their 
necessary  nutrition.  Frequent  instances  of  this  kind  occurred  among 
the  sailors  who  accompanied  Lord  Anson  in  his  voyage  round  the  world ; 
for  many  who  were  attacked  j^ith  scurvy  suffered  from  the  disunion  of  old 
fractures,  and  the  ulcerations  of  cicatrices.  This  phenomenon  results 
probably  from  the  facility  with  which  the  newly  formed  parts  are  capable 
of  being  resolved  into  their  proximate  elements ;  but  whether  this  de- 
pends upon  a  defect  in  physical  cohesion,  chemical  combination,  or 
want  of  vital  power  to  resist  morbid  action,  is  yet  unknown  to  the  patho- 
logist. 

A  further  proof  of  the  influence  .that  debility  possesses  in  promoting 
ulceration,  or,  perhaps,  I  ought  rather  to  say,  the  feebleness  of  its  power 
to  resist  it,  is,  that  the  parts  most  distant  from  the  heart  are  more  prone 
to  ulceration  than  in  proximity  to  that  organ. 

When  ulceration  goes  on  very  rapidly  it  is  distinguished  as  acute  ul- 
ceration, and  may  be  attended  with  severe  pain  and  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  irritative  fever.  Generally,  however,  neither  pain  nor  fever  are 
prominent  features  of  the  disease,  not  even  when  its  progress  is  most 
rapid.  Indeed,  ulceration  seems  to  have  but  little  effect  upon  the  con- 
stitution, although  the  constitution  powerfully  affects  ulceration.  The 
character  of  the  pain,  when  it  occurs,  is  also  peculiar,  being  generally 
described  as  a  gnawing  sensation,  the  intensity  of  which  depends  upon 
the  irritability  of  the  patient.  Opium  is  indicated  in  large  doses  when 
this  symptom  is  present.  Indeed,  I  principally  depend  upon  opium,  ad- 
ministered internally  and  applied  topically,  as  the  remedy  to  check  ulce- 
ration ;  if  this  remedy  fails  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  I  apply  either 
strong  nitric  acid  or  lunar  caustic  to  the  ulcer,  especially  if  its  surface 
be  very  painful,  as  those  agents  destroy  the  sentient  extremities  of  the 
exposed  nerves,  and  not  only  immediately  diminish  the  pain,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  sore,  which  is  probably  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  their  inducing  a  healthy  action.  So  that  perhaps  it  may 
be  said  that  opium  and  escharotics  are  applied  in  these  cases  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  principle.  Iodide  of  potassium,  mineral  acids,  bark,  and 
other  remedies,  may  also  be  required  in  protracted  cases  to  uphold  the 
constitutional  powers  during  the  progress  of  the  cure. 

JProgresaive  absorption. — Surgeons  speak  of  this  as  a  kind  of  ulcera- 
tion, but  it  is  different  from  the  process  described  above :  it  is  truly  a 
process  of  absorption.  The  best  example  which  I  can  give  of  this  kind 
of  absorption  is,  the  slow  removal  of  parts  subjected  to  an  internal  prer- 
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sure,  as  from  the  growth  of  an  aneurismal  tumour  slowly  eating  its  way 
through  all  obstructions  as  it  progresses  towards  the  surface.  There  is 
no  provision  of  nature  more  wonderful  than  this -tendency  of  absorption 
towards  the  skin  ;  for,  although  a  large  internal  tumour  may  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  surrounding  viscera,  and  pressing  equally  in  every  direc- 
tion, absorption  will  only  occur  towards  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and,  in- 
deed, thickening  of  the  structures  in  contact  with  the  growing  mass  will 
take  place  in  every  other  direction,  so  as  to  prevent  it  extending  itself 
inwards.  This  kind  of  absorption  is  called  '^  insterstitial,"  and  is  not  • 
attended  with  suppuration  when  acting  on  bones.  We  have  a  proof 
of  this,  not  only  in  the  absorption  of  the  spine  and  ribs  from  the  pressure 
of  an  aneurismal  sac,  but  also  in  the  absorption  of  the  alveolar  process 
after  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  and  the  spontaneous,  removal  of  small 
exostoses. 

Difjunctive  absorption  is  intended  to  denote  the  process  set  up  for  the 
separation  of  a  dead  from  a  living  part,  constituting  that  particular  bar- 
rier between  them  which  is  termed  the  ^^  line  of  demarcation."  I  shall 
describe  this  phenomenon  when  1  arrive  at  the  subject  oC»  mortification. 

Suppuration  usually  attends  ulceration,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ; 
but  the  pus  is  imperfectly  formed. 

All  structures  are  not  equally  susceptible  of  ulceration.  Tissues  pos- 
sessing but  little  vitality — an  inferior  degree  of  organization— -ulcerate 
with  considerable  difficulty ;  as  tendon,  fascia,  bone,  and  cuticle. 

An  important  surgical  point  is  connected  with  the  fact,  that  tendon, 
fascia,  &c.,  are  not  readily  removed  by  absorption^  or  destroyed  by  ulcer- 
ation ;  when  any  of  these  tissues  form  the  parietes  of  an  abscess,  they 
should  be  early  opened,  so  as  to  let  out  the  matter,  for  its  liberation  by 
the  process  of  ulceration  would  be  tedious,  and  the  constitutional  disturb' 
ance  proportionally  severe. 

As  ulceration  leads  to  the  solution  of  continuity  of  parts  naturally 
united,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  reunion  must  be  effected  by  some 
healing  process,  and  this  is  termed 

GRANULATION. 

When  solution  of  continuity  has  occurred  from  ulceration  or  loss  of 
substance  by  an  incised  wound,  so  that  the  edges  cannot  be  brought  to- 
gether,— when  a  large  cavity  is  left  after  the  evacuation  of  pus  from  an 
abscess,  or  extensive  surfaces  are  exposed,  from  which  sloughs  have  been 
separated,  they  must  all  heal  by  granulation. 

With  a  little  consideration  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  not  the 
wide  difference  between  the  process  of  union  by  adhesion  or  by  the  first 
intention,  and  that  by  granulation  or  by  the  second  intention,  which 
might  at  first  be  supposed.  In  the  former,  all  the  exuded  matter  is 
forthwith  converted  into  tissues ;  whilst  in  the  latter,Jhe  exuded  matter 
is  developed,  partly  into  the  tissues  which  form  the  granulations,  and 
partly  into  pus.  Perhaps  the  greatest  distinction  between  Nature's  first 
intention  and  her  second,  or  granulation,  is,  that  the  latter  is  accompa- 
nied by  suppuration,  while  the  former  is  not.  Granulations,  as  already 
said,  are  formed  by  the  organization  of  the  lymph  effused  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ulcer.    These  newly-formed  granulations  in  ^heir  turn  throw 
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oat  a  fresh  layer  of  adhesive  matter,  and  thus  layer  after  layer  of  gran- 
ulations is  produced,  until  they  fill  up  the  cavity  to  be  healed.  Such  a 
surface  is  usually  called  an  ulcer,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  by  that 
term  that  ulceration  is  still  going  on  ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  tUs  condi- 
tion indicates  a  reparative  acUon,  and,  perhaps,  a  part  in  such  a  state 
would  be  better  termed  a  ^^  granulating  sore."  Still,  however,  ulcera- 
tion is  not  always  to  be  considered  as  an  unhealthy  action  ;  for  when  in- 
duced by  the  irritation  of  dead  bone,  or  any  other  extraneous  body,  the 
•  loss  of  substance  has  to  be  restored  by  granulation,  as  when  the  solution 
of  continuity  arises  from  idiopathic  ulceration.  Healthy  granulations 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  contract,  and  thus  diminish  the  superficies 
as  well  as  the  depth  of  the  wound.  The  granulations  are,  at  this  period 
of  the  process  of  healing,  so  closely  united,  and  their  capillaries  inoscu- 
late 80  freely,  that  any  attempt  to  separate  them  immediately  produces 
hsBmorrhage. 

To  complete  the  cure  which  has  proceeded  thus  far,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  granulations  should  be  covered  with  skin,  and  this  is  eflfectea 
partly  by  an  el^gation  of  the  original  skin,  and  partly  by  the  formation 
of  new.  The  original  skin  is  stretched  by  the  contractions  of  the  gran- 
ulations, and  drawn  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  sore,  and  not  unnatural- 
ly, because  previously,  while  the  ulcerative  process  was  going  on,  it  had 
receded,  in  consequence  of  its  elasticity.  Its  capillaries  inosculate  wiih 
those  of  the  other  tissues  which  had  supplied  the  granulations,  and  new 
skin  becomes  formed,  cutis  and  cuticle  together;  and  when  they  com- 
pletely cover  the  granulating  surface,  cicatrization  is  said  to  be  com- 
pleted. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  cicatrization  depends,  in  great 
measure,  upon  the  shrinking  of  the  granulatio::s,  so  that  any  circum- 
stance which  tends  to  prevent  this  impedes  the  process  of  healing.  This 
often  happens  when  sores  are  situated  near  the  surface  of  bones,  as  on 
the  head,  and  fore  part  of  the  legs,  in  which  situations  there  will  fre- 
quently be  seen  very  extensive  cicatrices,  from  the  quantity  of  new  skin 
required  to  fill  up  the  abraded  surface,  and  the  slight  power  of  its  ap- 
proximation, in  consequence  of  its  inextensibility  in  those  situations.  In 
cicatrices  of  this  kind,  the  new  skin  always  appears  as  if  put  upon  the 
stretch  to  cover  the  wound,  and  the  old  skin  seems  puckered  as  if  by  the 
drawing  up  of  the  new;  by  use,  however,  it  soon  becomes  loose  and 
flexible.  Under  all  circumstances,  the  founation  of  a  new  skin  is  a  pro- 
cess performed  with  difficulty ;  and  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
every  surgeon,  in  order  that,  during  the  performance  of  an  operation,  he 
may  be  sure  to  leave  plenty  of  old  skin  to  cover  the  factitious  wound. 

The  healthy  state  of  the  granulations  may  be  readily  judged  of  by 
their  appearance — a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  attention,  as  by  a  just 
appreciation  of  their  condition  the  surgeon  is  enabled  to  judge,  in  great 
measure,  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  his  patient,  and  to  regulate  his 
internal  remedies  and  tO[  ical  applications  accordingly. 

When  granulations  are  in  a  highly  reparative  condition,  they  appear 
as  small  conical  projections,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  which  is  owing  partly 
to  the  great  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  them,  and  partly  to  the  proximity 
of  the  blood  to  the  air,  from  which  it  appears^  to  undergo  a  sort  of  acra- 
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tion.  Bafc  when  the  surfacos  of  the  granulations  are  pale,  or  approach 
to  a  livid  colour,  it  will  be  found  that  the  healing  pf  the  wound  is  pro- 
tracted, and  generally  some  constitutional  derangement  will  be  obseryed. 

Granulations,  however,  differ  somewhat  in  appearance,  according  to 
the  peculiar  tissues  whence  they  originate,  although  they  are  not  always 
ultimately  convertible  into  that  tissue  from  which  they  receive  their 
blood.  Thus,  we  find,  in  the  reunion  of  a  muscle  by  granulation,  that 
the  newly  formed  connecting  medium  never  possesses  irritability  ;  that  is, 
the  power  of  contraction  upon  the  application  of  a  stimulus.  Even  in 
the  reunion  of  ruptured  tendons  and  ligaments,  it  requires  a  considerable 
length  of  time  before  the  newly  formed  structures  attain  the  inextensi- 
bility  of  the  original  tissue,  and  lose  an  elasticity  which  interferes  with 
the  natural  function  of  the  part. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  the  capillaries  of  synovial  membranes  are 
not  capable  of  restoring  the  lost  tissue  ;  for,  although  there  may  occa- 
sionally be  found  adventitious  sacs  containing  a  fluid  resembling  synovia, 
the  identity  of  the  two  is  very  doubtful ;  and  in  dislocations,  where  a  sup- 
plementary joint  is  formed,  no  new  synovial  dapsule  is  generated,  but  the 
head  of  the  dislocated  bone  becomes  ebumated,  and  so  friction  is  dimin- 
ished ;  but  there  is  no  synovia  secreted,  unless  some  of  the  old  capsule 
is  left  entire.  The  pus  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  granulations  of  a 
healthy  sore  not  only  performs  the  useful  office  above  alluded  to,  of  form- 
ing a  coating  of  moisture,  at  the  same  time  defending  the  newly-formed 
tender  structure  from  the  deteriorating  influence  of  external  agents,  but 
it  also  prevents  the  absorption  of  injurious  matters ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  even  miasmata  may  affect  unhealthy  granulating  surfaces ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  hospital  gangrene  and  other  spe- 
cific actions  are  induced  in  sores  through  the  absorbent  powers  of  granu- 
lating surfaces. 

The  influence  of  medicinal  applications  on  the  constitution,  when  em- 
ployed on  ulcers,  is  an  every-day  occurrence  ;  and  patients  will  frequently 
be  seen  as  powerfully  affected  by  mercurial  and  opiate  dressings  applied 
to  sores,  as  if  those  remedies  had  been  administered  internally. 

As  the  process  of  granulation  for  the  cure  of  wounds  does  not  invaria* 
bly  proceed  in  a  healthy  manner,  it  becomes  necessary  that  I  should  ex- 
plain the  different  kinds  of  granulating  sores  which  come  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  surgeon  in  the  category  of  ulcers  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  various  constitutional  and  local  influen- 
ces which  lead  to  the  particular  aspects  they  present,  and  the  appropriate 
remedies  which  should  be  employed  for  their  amelioration. 

ULCERS,   OR  GRANULATING   SORES. 

There  is  consi'lerable  difficulty  in  defining  and  classifying  ulcers  so  as 
to  furnish  a  ready  or  scientific  method  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  true  nature  of  this  disease.  It  is  not  etiology  alone  which 
will  teach  all  that  is  required,  nor  will  the  situation  or  form  of  the  ulcer, 
or  even  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  afford  sufficient  knowledge  for  the  ap- 
propriate treatment  of  every  variety  of  sore.  The  cause  which  ori^nally 
produced  the  ulcer  may  be  long  removed,  and  the  defect  in  reparation  be 
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depending  on  something  quite  different  from  that  which  first  induced  the 
solution  of  continuity. 

Jt  seems,  however,  philosophical  in  the  first  instance  to  look  for  the 
cause  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  whatever  may  have  led  to  the 
ulceration,  the  constitution,  the  situation,  the  form  of  the  sore,  and  the 
tissue  affected,  may  tend  to  particular  modifications,  and  require  a  (lirect 
application  of  means  to  remedy  any  baneful  effects  they  may  have  in- 
duced on  the  ulcer. 

I  think  it  may  simplify  the  matter  if  we  commence  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  various  kinds  of  sores  etiologically,  dividing  their  causes  into 

External  or  Local,     j  cheSf^' 

!  General, 
Local, 
Combined. 

But  even  with  this  view,  there  may  be  some  pathologists  who  regard  the 
proximate  cause  of  all  ulcers  as  internal,  as  ulceration  must  be  consider- 
ed a  vital  process  which  operates  from  within  even  in  cases  where  the  re- 
mote cause — the  application  of  an  irritant  from  without — ^first  excites  the 
local  action ;  as,  for  instancy,  in  the  inoculation  of  syphilitic  virus. 

The  lower  extremities  are  much  more  subject  to  ulceration  than  any 
other  parts  of  the  body :  this  results  from  their  greater  distance  from  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  also  from  the  liability  to  retardation  in  the  natu- 
ral circulation  of  blood  through  their  veins ;  from  which  cause  also  we 
find  it  frequently  so  difficult  to  heal  ulcers  on  these  portions  of  the  body* 

An  ulcer  is  termed  healthy  (if  such  a  term  may  be  admitted)  when 
it  is  filled  up  by  small  distinct  red  granulations,  equal  in  size,  and  pre- 
senting elevated  pointed  apices,  which  are  bedewed,  rather  than  covered, 
by  pure  pus.  If  the  pus,  however,  be  rubbed  off,  the  surface  of  the 
granulations  will  not  be  exposed,  but  will  be  found  to  be  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  plasma,  yet  become  vascular,  and  this  may  be  demon- 
strated by  applying  a  little  alcohol  to  the  surface  after  the  pus  has  been 
removed :  the  alcohol  immediately  coagulates  this  plasma,  renders  it 
opaque,  and  conceals  from  view  the  vascularity  of  the  granulations,  which 
was  before  perfectly  apparent. 

Such  a  granulating  sore  usually  requires  but  little  assistance  from  the 
science  of  surgery  to  insure  its  healing  ;  rest  only  is  necessary,  with  due 
attention  to  the  natural  secretions. 

Should  there  be  in  the  sore  an  indisposition  to  cicatrize,  it  will  often 
be  found  very  useful  to  give  gentle  support  to  the  granulations ;  for  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  newly-formed  granulations  are  not  endowed  with 
the  same  power  as  originally  formed  parts ;  and,  therefore,  they  should 
be  carefully  prbtected  from  external  injury ;  at  the  same  time,  benefit  is 
frequently  derived  from  pressing  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  towards  each 
other  with  strips  of  plaister,  which  not  only  tends  to  diminish  the  extent 
of  surface  to  be  filled  up  by  the  granulations,  but  also  prevents  their  be- 
ing constantly  dragged  upon  and  separated  from  each  other  by  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  skin. 
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Although  the  sore  just  described  as  a  healthy  ulcer  principally  belongs 
td  those  kinds  which  are  termed  local,  it  may  also  hare  originally  com- 
menced from  a  constitutional  or  even  a  specific  cause  ;  for,  if  remedies 
be  given  which  improve  the  health  of  the  patient,  or  destroy  the  specific 
action,  any  kind  of  sore  may  then  put  on  the  character  of  a  healthy 
wound,  into  which  it  has,  in  fact,  become  converted  by  the  altered  state 
of  the  constitution. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ulcer  which  had  been  for  a  length  of  time 
healthy,  may  suddenly  put  on  a  most  unhealthy  character,  from  some 
constitutional  deterioration.  This  fact  may  be  often  observed  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  it  more  frequently  occurs  in  patients  who  have  come  up  from 
the  country,  and  who  get  out  of  health  from  the  confinement  and  compar- 
atively impure  air  of  London. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  changes  ulcers  undergo,  is  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  elevation  of  the  granulations  above  the  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  resulting  from  an  exuberant  growth  of  the  granulations,  and 
producing  that  appearance  which  in  common  language  is  termed  ^^  proud 
flesh." 

JSxuierant  granulations, — ^In  such  cases  pressure  is  indicated  ;  it  is 
best  effected  by  the  application  of  bandages ;  but,  should  such  means 
not  succeed,  escharotics  may  be  required  to  keep  down  the  tendency  to 
hypertrophy.  Sulphate  of  copper  I  consider  the  best  application  for 
this  purpose.  Nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  very  frequently  employed,  tends 
in  my  opinion,  rather  to  increase  their  growth ;  for  although,  when  first 
applied,  it  removes  them,  yet  they  appear  to  return  with  increased  vigour 
after  its  escharotic  influence  has  ceased.  A  low  diet  is  also  sometimes  in- 
dicated when  the  granulations  show  this  disposition  to  hypertrophy.  It 
is  quite  essential  that  the  granulations  should  be  brought  down  to  a  level 
with  the  skin,  else  cicatrization  cannot  take  place.  These  exuberant 
granulations  do  not  necessarily  indicate  local  vigOur  or  constitutional 
power  in  the  patient:  they  occasionally  appear  rather. to  arise  from  a  want 
of  ability  in  the  skin  to  cicatrize  over  them,  and  thus  naturally  check  their 
growth.  They  indeed  frequently  occur  in  debilitated  persons,  and  are 
perhaps  most  conspicuous  in  those  ulcers  which  are  kept  open  for  the  dis- 
charge of  carious  bone,  where,  for  obvious  reasons,  cicatrization  does  not 
occur,  and  therefore  granulation  goes  on  to  exuberance.  The  cure  of 
these  ulcers,  under  such  circumstances,  is  of  course  the  removal  of  the 
mechanical  irritant. 

Indolent  ulcers,  whether  arising  from  an  external  cause  or  from  con- 
stitutional derangement,  are  characterized  by  their  granulations  being 
broad,  pale,  and  flabby,  instead  of  small,  red,  and  firm,  as  in  a  bealthv 
condition  of  sore.  This  state  shows  that  the  granulations  are  too  weak 
to  supply  organizable  plasma,  or,  in  other  words,  to  heal.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  this  defect  originates  locally  or 
constitutionally,  and  to  treat  it  accordingly.  It  will  usually  be  found 
that  such  remedies  are  required  as  should  influence  both  the  general 
powers  of  the  patient,  and  act  upon  the  ulcer  itself;  for,  whether  the 
constitution  or  tissue  were  first  afiected,  no  diseased  action  can  be  main- 
tained for  any  length  of  time  in  either  without  a  reciprocal  action  being 
established  ;  and,  therefore*  both  reqmre  treatment. 

12' 
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In  such  cases  bark  and  acids  are  indicated,  having  taken  care  first 
that  the  bowels  are  freely,  opened,  and  the  secretions  generally  natural. 
Stimulants  should  be  applied  to  the  ulcer,  either  the  Ung.  Nitrici  Ozidi, 
or  the  Ung.  Zinci ;  or,  should  lotions  be  preferred, — and,  indeed,  in 
some  cases  they  seem  more  suitable  than  greasy  applications, — ^nitric- 
acid  lotion,  or  zinc  and  lead  in  solution,  may  be  substituted  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  patient  should  be  kept  during  a  large  portion  of  the  day 
in  a  recumbent  posture,  and  much  benefit  is  sometimes  derived  from  the 
elevation  of  the  afiected  limb.  Porter  and  generous  diet  will  also  expe- 
dite the  cure,  by  exciting  the  reparative  process.  The  pressure  and  sup- 
port of  a  bandage  is  occasionally  useful,  but  in  languid  or  indolent  ulcers 
its  utility  is  doubtful ;  for  I  have  frequently  observed  that  a  tendency  to 
slough  follows  its  application,  as  if  the  granulations  were  too  tender  to 
sustain  the  slighteat  pressure. 

TV  hen  these  ulcers  prove  very  stubborn,  and  resist  all  constitutional 
and  topical  remedies,  I  have  lately  witnessed  the  best  results  from  stimu- 
lating their  surface,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  stream  of  negative  electricity 
by  a  method  I  shall  describe,  and  which  was  recommended-  by  my  col- 
league Dr.  Golding  Bird. 

At  a  convenient  distance  from  the  indolent  ulcer  (not  less  than  five  or 
six  inches)  a  portion  of  cuticle  is  raised  from  the  cutis  by  the  application 
of  a  small  blister  of  the  size  of  a  half  crown.  The  cuticle  is  removed 
by  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  on  the  exposed  cutis  a  piece  of  ^no-foil  is 
placed,  of  the  same  size  as  the  denuded  spot.  A  plate  of  silver-foil  is 
laid  on  the  original  ulcer,  and  the  two  plates  connected  by  means  of  a 
thin  copper  wire.  The  size  of  the  silver  plate  is  immaterial.  Both  zinc 
and  silver  are  now  covered  with  pieces  of  moistened  lint  and  oil-skin, 
and  the  apparatus,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Bird,  is  complete.  In  a  few 
hours  the  surface  beneath  the  zinc  becomes  white,  and  a  slough  begins  to 
form,  which  in  a  short  time  is  thrown  off,  leaving  a  healthy  ulcer  behind. 
In  the  meanwhile  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  original  ulcer : 
it  has  thrown  aside  its  indolence ;  the  granulations  are  sprouting  ^d 
contracting  ;  new  skin  is  forming  at  the  margin,  and  the  whole  surface 
looks  healthy  and  animated.  The  rationale  of  the  action  of  this  contri- 
vance is  simple  enough.  There  occurs  a  decomposition  of  the  water  and 
chloride  of  sodium  naturally  existing  in  the  blood  and  tissues  ;  the  result 
of  this  is  the  formation  of  soda  (oxide  of  sodium)  and  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine.  The  former  escapes  at  the  silver  plate,  while 
the  latter  unites  with  the  zinc  to  form  chloride  of  zinc,  which  produces 
-the  above  speedy  escharotic  effect. 
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LECTURE    XII. 

Ulcers  (continued)—  CallouS'-^Inflamed — Sloughing — Irritable — Sinu- 
ous— Fissure — Varicose  ulcer  (case^ — Menstrual  ulcer —  General 
laws  of  treatment — Ingrowing  of  the  nails  of  the  Jingers  and  toes. 

Callous  ulcer.— It  is  nofc  unfreqaent  for  an  indolent,  to  become  con- 
verted into  what  has  been  termed  a  callous  ulcer.  The  edges  of  this 
kind  of  ulcer  are  surrounded  by  a  white,  drj,  insensible,  elevated  sub- 
stance, which  sometimes  acquires  a  very  considerable  thickness,  and  even 
spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  sore. 

This  peculiar  character  of  the  sore  seems  to  depend  on  an  atonic  state 
of  the  skin,  which  tissue  is  more  at  fault  than  the  granulations ;  and  we 
frequently  find  it  in  cases  of  old  cicatrices,  which  being  naturally  of  low 
^tsJity,  readily  ulcerate,  and  with  great  difficulty  heal  again.  Such 
callous  sores  are  most  prone  to  form  in  old  persons,  or  in  those  of  weak 
constitutional  powers.  The  best  topical  treatment  is  to  soften  their  hard- 
ened edges  by  poultice,  to  scrape  them  off  with  a  spatula,  and  to  apply 
zinc  ointment  to  the  exposed  cutis,  as  this  indurated  growth  seems  to  be 
little  else  than  morbid  cuticle.  Blistering  or  luaar  caustic  may  be  re- 
quired if  the  zinc  proves  ineifectual.  The  constitutional  treatment  need 
differ  in  no  respect  from  that  laid  down  for  the  cure  of  indolent  ulcers. 

The  inflamed  Wc6r.— This  kind  of  ulcer  results  generally  from  the 
patients  having  continued  their  usual  avocations  from  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  sore  up  ^o  the  period  when  compelled  to  seek  medical 
relief ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  watch  the  beneficial  change  produced  by 
one  day's  rest,  cleanliness,  and  the  effects,  of  a  purgative.  Frequently, 
on  the  day  following  the  admission  of  such  patients,  I  have  wondered 
how  I  cocdd  have  admitted  so  unimportant  a  case,  scarcely  recognising 
the  nicer  I  had  seen  only  twenty-four  hours  before. 

The  granulations  of  such  ulcers  are  usually  below  the  level  of  the 
skin  ;  they  run  into  one  another,  and  have  a  great  tendency  to  bleed  ; 
the  discharge  from  them  is  sanious,  serum  mixed  with  red  particles,  and 
they  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  areola  of  inflamed  skin,  but, 
at  ihe  same  time,  they  are  not  particularly  sensitive,  and  their  granula- 
tions easily  slough. 

Now  tins  condijtion,  if  it  depends  on  constitutional  causes,  does  not 
yield  so  readily  as  I  have  just  described,  where  the  state  is  referable 
wholly  to  local  causes,  and  it  is  only  to  be  determined  by  a  strict  investi- 
gation into  the  history  of  the  case,  whether  we  are  to  depend  most  upon 
constitutional  or  topical  remedies. 

It  will  always  be  safe  to  confine  a  patient  to  his  bed  who  is  the  subject 
of  an  inflamed  ulcer ;  for,  by  the  recumbent  posture,  the  affected  Umb 
being  at  the  same  time  kept  elevated,  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
granulating  surface  will  be  relieved.  Purgative  medicines  should  next 
be  administered,  and  continued  so  long  as  any  general  plethoric  tendency 
is  indicated. 

If  the  local  inflammation  be  great,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied 
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around  the  wound  ;  or,  what  is  still  preferable,  if  there  be  any  enlarged 
veins  which  promise  a  supply  of  blood,  they  may  be  opened,  and  blood 
may  be  in  that  manner  abstracted  with  less  danger  of  consequent  irrita- 
tion. This  practice  should  be  adopted  more  especially  when  there  is 
reason  to  fear  an  attack  of  erysipelas.  n 

Having  by  this  treatment  sufficiently  depleted  the  patient,  restored  the 
secretions,  and  removed  the  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  ulcer,  it  may 
be  right  to  alter  the  plan  entirely,  and  to  support  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  patient. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  be  considered  as  an  incompatible  system  of  treat- 
ment, because  leeches  and  purgatives  are  ordered  one  day,  and  bark  and 
wine  the  next ;  for  this  is  a  proceeding  very  frequently  required  when 
the  inflamed  sore  originates  in  a  local  cause,  and  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance is  a  consequence.  Tepid  poultices,  mixed  with  a  weak  solution 
of  the  diacetate  of  lead,  are  the  best  local  applications. 

This  most  decisive  indication  of  a  favourable  result  from  these  reme- 
dies is  the  growth  of  the  granulations,  the  formation  of  healthy  pus,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  surrounding  skin  to  its  natural  colour  and  tempe- 
rature. These  changes  accomplished,  the  ulcer  may  be  regarded  as  a 
healthy  sore,  and  will  heal  readily  with  little  further  care  beyond  that 
which  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  patient. 

Sloughing  or  gangrenous  ulcer, — ^If  we  fail  in  relieving  the  inflam- 
mation of  on  inflamed  ulcer,  and  the  intensity  of  the  local  action  con- 
tinues beyond  that  which  the  vitality  of  the  graiiulationa  can  support, 
the  character  of  the  ulcer  becomes  completely  changed ;  the  granulations 
lose  their  redness  and  pyramidal  shape ;  the  surface  of  the  sore  no 
longer  emits  any  discharge,  but  assumes  an  ashy  grey  colour,  and  small 
vesicles  form  around  the  wound.  Concomitant  with  these  appearances 
there  is  usually  some  irritative  fever,  of  more  or  less  asthenic  character, 
depending  on  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient. 

The  local  treatment  must  be  gently  stimulating,  and  nitric  acid  lotion 
seems  to  be  the  best  application  (a  drachm  of  the  diluted  acid  to  a  pint 
of  distilled  water  is  the  requisite  strength).  Stale  beer-grounds  poultice 
or  port-wine  poultices,  are  often  employed  with  great  benefit.  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau,  of  Norwich,  used  to  order  in  such  cases  a  poultice,  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  bread-crumbs,  powdered  bark,  chalk,  and  charcoal,  and  I 
have  certainly  witnessed  a  rapid  separation  of  the  slough,  quickly  follow- 
ed by  a  growth  of  healthy  granulations,  after  its  employment.  I  sup- 
pose that  it  acts  by  absorbing  the  irritating  ichorous  discharge  which  is 
emitted  from  the  sore.  The  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  in  water  is 
a  most  excellent  application  to  gangrenous  sores,  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion being  of  course  regulated  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  sore  :  the 
local  applications,  whatever  they  may  be,  must  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  separation  of  the  gangrenous  part  by  stimulating 
the  subjacent  granulations ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  much  more  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  constitutional  than 
local  treatment ;  constitutional  remedies  will  therefore  be  required,  as 
well  as  the  topical  means  already  described.  Bark  and  the  mineral 
acids,  with  wine  and  porter,  will  be  found  highly  beneficial ;  at  the  same 
time  paymg  due  attention  to  the  state  of  the  secretions,  more  especially 
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the  alvine  ;  for,  although  the  coDstitutional  powers  require  maintaining, 
free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  is  a  most  essential  consideration. 

Irritahle  ulcer  is  distinguished  principally  by  the  high  degree  of  sensi- 
bility of  the  granulations.  This  sensibility  may  either  arise  from  consti- 
tutional excitement  or  merely  from  the  exposure  of  the  sentient  extrem- 
ities of  the  nerves  of  the  ulcerated  parts.  The  granulations  of  these 
sores  are  unequal,  both  in  respect  to  their  size  and  degree  of  vascularity 
— sometimes  pale,  flabby,  and  exuberant ;  at  others,  hypersemiated,  and 
very  liable  to  bleed, — and  the  pas  secreted  is  generally  mixed  with  the 
red  particles  of  the  blood. 

When  the  sensitivenesi  of  the  ulcer  is  not  constant,  and  the  pain 
expeiienced  arises  from  the  irritation  produced  by  external  agents,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  irritability  of  the  sore  depends  upon  the  ex- 
posure of  the  nerves  ;  and  this  condition  is  usually  relieved  at  once  by 
the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
pain  is  constant,  calomel  and  opium  are  indicated,  and  such  constitutional 
remedies  as  relieve  irritability  generally. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  ptyalism  is  not  produced  by  the  calomel  and 
opium,  as  the  nervous  excitement  will  otherwise  be  increased  instead  of 
diminished. 

Gentle  tonics  are  generally  beneficial  after  the  irritability  of  the  ner- 
vous system  has  been  subdued.  Sarsaparilla,  bark,  mineral  acids,  cam- 
phor, and  similar  remedies,  are  those  which  are  usually  employed. 

For  a  topical  application,  after  having  made  use  of  the  nitrate  of  di- 
ver, I  almost  invariably  order  the  following  lotion : — 

• 

R     Pulv.  odii,  gr.  iij. 

Mucilag.  g.  acacise,  |  j.- 

Liq.  calcis,  ^  v.        M. 
Fiat  lotio. 

As  soon  as  the  irritability  of  the  sore  is  diminished,  the  granulations 
rapidly  assume  a  healthy  aspect,  and  the  character  of  the  disease  is  at 
once  changed. 

Such  a  condition  of  ulcer  not  unfrequently  attacks  the  rectum,  under 
the  form  of  a  nant)w  elongated  fissure  running  along  one  of  the  folds  of 
the  mucous  membrane  near  to  the  orifice  of  the  anus.  The  edges  of 
the  fissure  are  free  from  any  callosity,  and  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  cracks  which  frequently  affect  the  lips. 

The  most  usual  situation  for  the  ulcer,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
is  at  the  posterior  coccygeal  aspect  of  the  rectum  in  the  mesial  line,  al- 
though I  have  sometimes  found  it  on  the  side  of  the  bowel.  The  ulcer 
may  involve  merely  the  edge  or  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  extend  a  con- 
siderable way  up  the  intestine,  but  may  always  be  detected  by  passing 
the  finger  into  the  rectum,  when  the  nature  of  the  sore  is  readily  appre- 
ciated by  the  extreme  pain  which  the  patient  experiences  directly  the 
finger  comes  in  contact  with  the  fissure. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  highly  characteristic :  a  burning 
pain  is  experienced  during  the  act  of  defsocation,  which  continues  for  a 
considerable  time  after  each  evacuation.  During  thedntervals  the  pa- 
tient enjoys  comparative  ease,  but  still  occasionally  suffers  from  heat  and 
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lancinating  ptdn  about  the  anus,  bat  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the  agony 
produced  by  the  passage  of  the  faeces  over  the  ulcerated  surface  and 
through  the  sphincter,  which  are  commonly  more  or  less  in  a  state  of 
spasmodic  contraction. 

The  bowels  are  in  these  cases  generally  constipated  ;  now  this  symp* 
tom  involves  the  question  as  to  whether  this  constipation  is  not  produced 
rather  by  the  intolerance  of  the  patient  to  evacuate  his  bowels  than  from 
any  derangement  of  function.  The  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only  positive 
evidence  of  this  disease,  is  the  introduction  of  the  finger  into  the  rec- 
tum, which,  on  being  withdrawn,  will  be  marked  with  a  streak  of  blood, 
and  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  size  and  position  of  the  ulcer. 

If  the  disease  be  allowed  to  remain  for  any  considerable  time,  the  pa- 
tient's health  becomes  seriously  affected  by  the  constant  suffering,  and 
from  the  countenance  one  might  suppose  that  the  disease  is  of  a  malig- 
nant character.  The  digestive  functions  become  deranged ;  the  appetite 
fails  ;  the  slightest  exertion,  such  as  the  act  of  coughing  or  blowing  the 
nose,  are  sufficient  to  excite  the  pain ;  and  any  excess  of  diet  is  sure  to 
aggravate  all  the  symptoms. 

Although  this  distressing  affection  will  not  yield  to  the  remedies  re- 
commended for  irritable  ulcers  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  its  treatment 
is  fortunately  very  simple.  It  consists  in  passing  the  fore-finger  of  the 
left  hand  up  to  the  ulcer,  and  directing  along  it  a  straight  probe-pointed 
bistoury,  beyond  the  very  extremity  of  the  fissure ;  then,  turning  the 
cutting  edge  towards  the  sore,  the  ulcerated  surface  is  to  be  divided,  as 
well  as  the  subjacent  fibres  of  the  sphincter  muscle. 

This  procedure  is  usually  sufficient,  biit  if  there  be  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  suppuration  has  taken  place  in  the  cellular  membrane  beneath, 
the  incision  should  be  continued  so  as  to  divide  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
and  thus  insure  a  free  exit  for  the  matter. 

In  the  after-treatment  I  strongly  recommend  (when  the  patient  has 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  operation)  that  he  be  directed  to  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  evacuating  the  bowels  at  bed-time,  instead  of  in  the 
morning,  so  as  to  secure  the  six  or  eight  hours'  subsequent  recumbent 
posture,  and  the  certain  receding  of  the  rectum  into  the  pelvis ;  a  result 
which  does  not  occur  in  a  diseased  state  of  this  bcJwel  if  the  patient 
follows  his  daily  avocations  immediately  after  the  act  of  defsecation. 
This  disease  I  have  certainly  found  more  frequent  in  females  than  in 
males,  and  to  prevail  rather  in  the  higher  than  in  the  humbler  classes 
of  life. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Copeland  that  I  am  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  this  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  for  the  operation,  which  I  believe  I  may  describe  as  al- 
most infallible  as  a  meana  of  cure. 

Sinuous  ulcer, — In  some  cases  ulceration  extends  a  considerable  dis- 
tance into  the  cellular  membrane  under  the  skin,  forming  what  is  called 
a  sinuous  ulcer,  which  is  often  very  difficult  to  cure.  Such  a  sore  is 
likely,  therefore,  to  be  produced  where  the  areolar  tissue  is  most  abun- 
dant :*  hence  we  find  it  very  frequently  seated  by  the  side  of  the  rectum, 
in  the  axilla,  and  in  the  inguinal  regions. 

These  sinuous  ulcers  generally  follow  abscesses,  in  which  the  pyogenic 
membrane  becomes  converted  into  a  kind  of  mucous   membrane.     For 
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their  cure  they  require  to  he  laid  open  along  the  whole  length  of  the  sinus 
before  they  can  be  made  to  granulate  ;  and  generally  the  fibres  of  some 
muscles  which  influence  the  sore  require  to  be  divided  before  it  can  be 
induced  to  heal.  This  fact,  indeed,  con8tit\ites  the  pathology  of  the  cure 
of  fistula  in  ano,  which  is  nothing  mo^e  than  one  of  these  sinuses  pre- 
Tented  from  healing  owing  to  the  action  of  the  sphincter  ani. 

Many  surgeons  hava  recommended  stimulating  injections  for  the  euro 
of  these  sinuses,  but  I  have  never  known  any  benefit  derived  from  their 
use,  and  should,  U  priori^  expect  no  good  to  result  from  them,  unless  the 
ingredient  injected  possessed  an  escharotic  power  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  tissues  wiih  which  it  came  in  contact,  and  even  then  they  would  be 
less  certain  in  their  operation  than  the  knife,  and  assuredly  much  more 
painful. 

Setons  are  sometimes  employed  in  these  cases,  and  if  used  as  a  liga* 
ture,  that  is,  tied  with  sufficient  firmness  to  lead  to  the  ulceration  of  the 
part  included,  they  produce  a  cure  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  knife, 
and  in  cases  where  there  has  been  reason  to  fear  hsemorrhage,  I  have 
employed  setons  for  the  division  of  fistulae  with  complete  success. 

After  a  sinus  has  been  divided,  the  wound  should  be  filled  with  lint, 
to  secure  the  formation  of  granulations  along  its  whole  length. 

In  the  groin  I  have  sometimes  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  the 
sinuses  healed  after  they  have  been  laid  open,  and  the  difficulty  has  ap* 
peared  to  arise  from  the  motion  of  the  hip-joint  tearing  the  granulations 
a.  under  as  quickly  as  they  formed.  This  result  may  be  obviated  by  put- 
ting the  limb  up  in  a  straight  splint,  (Dessault's,)  whic^  completely  pre- 
vents motion,  and  the  wound  rapidly  heals.  I  have  lately  had  several 
cases,  both  in  public  and  private  practice,  fully  corroborative  of  the  util- 
ity of  this  method.  One  case  in  particular,  I  attended  with  Dr.  Gard- 
ner of  Orme  square.  Netting  Hill,  in  which  we  cured,  in  a  month,  a  sinus 
that  had  remained  unhealed  for  s  everal  months  before  this  plan  was 
adopted.  Tonic  medicines,  generous  diet,  and  slight  stimulus,  will  usu- 
ally expedite  the  cure  of  such  sores. 

Var%co9e  ulcers. — Some  sores  have  acquired  this  name  from  being 
found  concomitant  with  a  varicose  condition  of  the  limb  upon  which  the 
ulcer  is  placed,  and  from  its  being  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  altered 
and  diminished  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  in  consequence  of  the  disease  of 
the  veins  ;  most  obstinate  ulcers  are  certainly  often  found  on  the  lower 
extremities,  caused  by  varicose  veins. 

The  state  of.  the  veins  which  leads  to  ulceration,  is  produced  by  over- 
distentioQ  with  blood,  preventing  the  adaptation  of  their  valves ;  so  that 
the  vessel  has  to  support  an  undivided  column  of  fluid,  instead  of  one, 
the  continuity  of  which  is  interrupted  every  two  or  three  inches  by  the 
interposition  of  a  pair  of  valves.  This  condition  may,  moreover,  be  in- 
duced in  any  part  of  the  body  by  a  cause  which,  producing  pressure  in 
the  course  of  a  large  vein,  interferes  with  the  venous  circulation. 

Nature  in  some  measure  compensates  for  this  functional  disturbance 
by  ^ving  to  these  diseased  veins  a  tortuous  course,  so  as  to  bring  the  pa- 
rietes  of  a  portion  of  the  vessel  at  right  angles  to  the  perpendicular  col- 
umn of  the  blood,  and  thus  making  it  perform,  in  part,  the  office  of  a 
valve.     Such  a  condition  must  necessarily  alter  the  nutrition  of  the  limb, 
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the  evidence  of  which  is  generally  rendered  first  apparent  by  a  tendency 
to  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  and  inflammation  of  the  true  skin,  which 
frequently  inflames  and  ulcerates.  The  ulcer  thus  p^uced  is  usually 
of  an  elliptical  form,  extending  in  the  course  of  the  vein,  and  its  gran- 
ulations rarely  rising  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  If  the  patient  has 
been  in  his  usual  avocations,  the  granulations  are  generally  of  a  dark 
colour,  as  if  congested  with  blood ;  and  the  advantages  of  rest,  and 
the  recumbent  posture,  are  made  evident  by  the  granulations  assuming 
that  florid  red  colour  which  they  present  when  formed  in  a  healthy 
wound. 

The  most  ordinary  cause  of  varicose  veins  is  constipation  of  the  bow- 
els, which  becoming  loaded,  press  upon  the  iliac  veins,  retard  the  ready 
return  of  the  blood  frpm  the  lower  extremities,  and  produce  the  venous 
congestion.  The  disease  more  frequently  occurs,  therefore,  in  the  left 
extremity,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  the  fsBces  in  the  sig- 
moid flexure  of  the  colon,  and  the  close  proximity  of  this  intestine  to  the 
left  iliac  vein.  Constitutional  treatment  in  these  cases  is  principally  to 
be  relied  on,  and  active  purging  most  indispensably  indicated :  at  the 
same  time,  the  recumbent  posture  must  be  strictly  enjoined.  The  chs- 
eased  limb  should  be  supported  by  a  well-applied  bandage,  so  placed  that 
the  degree  of  pressure  is  perfectly  equable  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
limb.  Should  the  veins  not  become  relieved  by  this  treatment,  but  re- 
main distended,  although  at  the  same  time  quite  free  from  pain,  or  any 
other  sign  of  inflammation,  blood  should  be  extracted  from  them  by  open- 
ing them  .with  a  lancet,  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  the  quantity  of  blopd 
which  may  in  this  way  be  abstracted  without  producing  any  constitution- 
al disturbance  :  this  appears  to  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  blood  in 
varicose  veins  is  thrown  out  of  the  general  circulating  dourse,  and  re- 
mains comparatively  stationary  in  the  diseased  vessels,  and  therefore  not 
belonging  to  the  systemic  mass  of  blood. 

Persons,  have,  however,  been  known  to  bleed  to  death  from  a  varicose 
vein  giving  way  under  violent  exertion.  A  case  of  this  kind  fell  under 
my  own  observation.  Captain  P.,  while  skating,  suddenly  observed  that 
his  track  was  marked  on  the  ice  by  blood  ;  he  soon  became  iaint,  fell, 
and  died  before  he  could  be  carried  home.  Upon  examination,  it  was 
found  that  the  saphena  vein,  which  was  in  a  highly  varicose  state,  had 
burst.  After  having  opened  a  varicose  vein  with  a  lancet  for  the  relief 
of  an  ulcer,  as  I  have  already  recommended,"  should  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  checking  the  flow  of  blood,  it  may  generally  be  stopped  by 
placing  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  posture,  raising  the  limb,  bandag- 
ing, and  applying  evaporating  lotions.  But  with  all  these  remedies, 
very  great  difficulty  will  often  be  found Jn  healing  a  varicose  ulcer,  and 
applications  to  the  sore  itself  are  required,  as  well  as  constitutional  alte- 
rative medicines. 

Black-wash  poultices  should  therefore  be  applied  to  the  ulcer ;  Plum- 
mer's  pill  given  every  night ;  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  with  very  small  doses 
of  bichloride  of  mercury,  prescribed  ;  generous  diet  allowed,  and  rather 
an  active  state  of  the  bowels  constantly  maintained. 

The  obliteration  of  a  varicose  vein  leading  from  the  ulcer  has  been 
and  is  very  generally  recommended  as  a.  mode  of  curing  the  sore  ;  but 
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we  ought  to  hesitate  before  performing  this  operation;  we  have,  no 
doabt,  heard  of  successfal  cases,  bat  sach,  mach  more  freely  gain  public- 
ity than  those  which  prove  fatal,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  operation 
is  fiitile,  even  if  the  patient  survives ;  for  as  soon  as  the  vessel  is  tied, 
other  vessels  become  distended,  and  subject  to  the  same  varicose  state. 

James  Grover,  set.  51  labourer,  residing  at  Famham,  a  married  man 
with  eight  children.  Healthy  appearance,  general  health  good,  with  the 
exception  of  occadonal  attacks  of  lumbago. 

Admitted  April  15,  with  a  tumour  on  the  inside  of  the  right  knee, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  very  moveable  in  all  directions,  and 
quite  smooth  to  the  touch  ;  when  compressed,  it  gave  the  impression  of 
a  cyst  contiuning  a  semi-fluid  mass.  He  stated  that  about  six  years  be- 
fore, he  first  perceived  a  swelling  in  this  situation,  at  that  time  as  large 
as  a  small  marble,  and  it  continued  gradually  to  increase  to  its  present 
size,  but  he  was  enabled,  for  a  long  time,  entirely  to  disperse  it  by  pres- 
sure, (to  use  his  own  words,  *^  as  if  it  contained  air,")  returning,  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  the  pressure  was  removed.  Three  weeks  since,  it  was 
opened  by  a  surgeon  in  the  country,  and  more  than  half  a  teacupful  of 
dark*coloured  matter  resembling  coagulated  venous  bloody  was  discharged. 
This  was  not  all  contained  in  the  tumour,  but  continued  to  issue  forth 
when  pressure  was  made  on  the  veins,  which  were  in  a  varicose  condition. 
Strapping  was  applied  tightiy  over  the  incision,  which  healed  in  a  few 
days,  but  the  tumour  soon  reappeared,  and  on  his  admission  it  was  as 
large  as  it  had  been  previously  to  the  operation. 

The  tumour  presses  upon  the  long  saphenus  nerve,  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  which,  below  the  knee,  the  patient  feels  severe  pain. 

The  superficial  veins  of  the  thigh  appeared  in  a  normal  condition. 
Ordered, — to  keep  the  leg  at  rest, — 

R    Dec.  sars^,  s^j* 

Liq.  hydrarg.  bicblorid.  |  j. 
Capiat,  cochl.  larg.  ij.  tcr  die. 

April  21. — ^An  exploring  needle  was  passed  into  the  tumour  to-day, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  grumous  blood  escaped. 

27th. — An  incision  was  made  this  momii\g  into  the  Varix  of  about  an 
inch  in  length,  and  about  four  drachms  of  coagulum  were  turned  out. 
The  coats  of  the  vein  were  found  very  much  thickened  ;  the  vein  lead- 
ing to  it  from  below  appeared  to  be  obliterated,  but  that  above  was  per- 
vious. 

The  wound  closed  with  strapping ;  splint  placed  behind  the  knee,  and 
secured  in  its  position  by  a  bandage,  extending'  from  the  toes  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thigh. 

28ih. — Wound  healthy,  but  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  irritative 
fever.     Ordered  poultice. 

29th. — Pyrexia  all  gone.  He  now  went  on  well  till  May  6th ;  the 
wound  granulated,  and  suppurated  freely,  and  he  had  no  bad  constitu- 
tional symptoms. 

On  the  1st  of  May  he  was  ordered  some  porter. 

6th. — ^Had  no  fresh  symptoms  till  last  night,  when  he  was  attacked 
iritb  headache,  and  he  complains  this  morning  of  great  nausea.    He  has 
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vomited  twice  a  quantity  of  bilious  matter ;  no .  rigors ;  jbongue  sUghtly 
furred  ;  pulse  quick ;  skin  hob  and  moist.  The  wound  is  very  healthy 
and  free  from  pain,  except  on  pressure  being  made  on  the  internal  sa- 
phena  yein,  about  four  inches  below  the  opening :  there  is  no  abnormal 
appearance  externally ;  joints  are  free  from  pain. 

7th. — Appears  very  much  depressed. 

10,  A.M. — ^He  cannot  articulate  his  words  distinctly :  tongue  white 
and  clammy ;  pulse  92,  extremely  small :  nausea  still  continues,  and  he 
has  once  vomited  some  more  biUous  matter ;  bowels  open  ;  stools  dark- 
coloured  and  loose  ;  skin  still  hot,  but  his  extremities  are  cold ;  still  pain 
on  pressure  as  low  down  as  the  inner  malleolus ;  no  rigors. 

2,  P.M. — Attacked  suddenly  with  severe  rigors,  which  lasted  half  an 
hour,  preceded  by  a  low  delirium  ;  respiration  hurried,  and  countenance 
indicative  of  great  distress.  It  was  impossible  to  count  his  pulse  durmg 
the  attack,  but  at  its  termination  it  was  fluttering  and  132  ;  the  skin, 
which  had  been  pungently  hot  and  dry,  became  suffused  witli  a  profuse 
perspiration  ;  when  spoken  to,  he  answers  in  a  very  incoherent  manner. 

On  removing  the  bandage,  the  course  of  the  saphena  major  vein,  and 
some  of  its  branches,  could  be  distincdy  traced  on  the  surface  by  a  num- 
ber of  red  Imes,  and  on  the  slightest  touch  he  cries  out  with  pain. 
Above  the  wound,  the  veins  of  the  thigh  are  not  at  all  affected,  nor  is 
there  pain  or  swelling  about  the  inguinal  glands.  Ordered  Opii«  gr.  ij. 
statim ;  brandy-and-water ;  hot  water  to  the  feet,  and  the  whole  limb  to 
be  enveloped  in  a  linseed  poultice. 

R    Liq.  ammon.  acet.  5  ss. 

Liq.  opii  sedat.  ra^* 

Mist,  camph.  giss.    M. 
Ft.  haustus  2dis  horis  sumendus. 

6,  P.M. — Surface  of  body  still  covered  with  a  profuse  sweat ;  appears 
unconscious  of  what  is  going  on  around,  nor  does  he  answer  when  spoken 
to. 

From  this  time  he  gradually  sank,  till  half-past  12  the  same  night, 
when  he  expired,  having  been  for  some  hours  comatose.  An  inspection 
was  made  sixtv  five  hours  after  death,  when  all  the  superficial  veins  were 
distinctly  marked  out  through  the  skin  by  a  deep  purple  colour.  The 
coats  of  saphena  major  vein,  both  above  and  below  the  varix,  were  much 
thickened,  but  no  pus  was  discovered  in  any  vein  or  elsewhere ;  all  the 
intemai  viscera  were  very  much  softened. 

I  believe  I  may  say,  therefore,  that  no  means  are  known  by  which  we 
can  promise  a  cure,. at  least  in  bad  cases  of  varicose  veins  and  conse- 
quent ulcers ;  and  although  much  relief  may  be  given  by  judicious  treat- 
ment, permanent  cure  can  never  be  anticipated  with  much  confidence. 
Pregnant  women  are  especially  liable  to  varicose  veins,  and  the  frequent 
recumbent  posture,  with  the  extremities  well  supported  by  bandaging, 
should  be  strongly  urged  during  the  period  of  uterine  gestation. 

Menstrual  ulcer, — If  females  labouring  under  amenorrhoea  happen  to 
be  the  subjects  of  an  ulcer  from  any  cause,  periodical  discharges  of 
blood  not  unfrequently  take  place  from  the  surface.  Distinct  premoni- 
tory indications  of  bleeding  irom  the  wound  show  themselves  by  a  change 
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in  the  appearance  of  the  granulations,  which  become  turgid  and  highly 
congested  before  blood  exudes  ;  this  condition  arises  from  a  disordered 
function  of  the  uterus,  and  it  is  by  constitutional  remedies  principally 
that  we  can  hope  to  restore  that  organ  to  its  natural  and  healthy  state. 
By  the  administration  of  the  following  remedies,  I  have  rarely  found 
much  difficulty  in  effecting  the  desired  object : 

R    Pil.  aloes  c.  myrrhA,  g,  v. 

Fiat  pil.  omni  nocte  sumenda. 

R    Misturse  ferri  co.  S  i- 

Decoct,  aloes  co.  $iij.        M. 

Fiat  hanstus  bis  quotidie  sumendus. 

Warm  baths  two  or  three  times  a  week  usually  expedite  the  cure ; 
should  the  patient  be  of  an  irritable  diathesis,  opium  may  be  advanta- 
geously combined  vrtth  the  other  remedies. 

I  have  done  my  best,  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  describe  the  *  treat- 
ment of  the  different  kinds  of  ulcers,  so  as  to  show  how,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  granulations,  it  may  be  determined  whether  they  depend 
upon  constitutional  or  local  deterioration ;  much  more  may  be  necessarily 
required  than  I  have  recommended,,  for  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  gen- 
eral rules  for  the  treatment  of  every  variety  of  sore,  or  even  for  the 
most  simple  kind,  without  leaving  much  for  the  exercise  of  the  practi- 
tioner's own  judgment  in  the  choice  of  the  appropriate  remedies  for  the 
particular  case  before  him. 

Before  attempting  to  prescribe,  we  should  consider  well  all  the  circum- 
stances and  causes  which  have  produced  the  lesion ;  we  should  ascertain 
whether  or  not  any  specific  poison  is  keeping  up  the  diseased  action ;  in 
which  case  unless  an  antidote  be  administered  to  destroy  its  influence, 
the  application  of  means  to  induce  the  healing  of  the  wound  can  be  but 
futile.    Extraneous  substances,  such  as  exfoUating  bone,  foreign  bodies 
introduced  into  tissues,  as  needles,  &;c.,  may  keep  up  an  ulcerative  pro-^ 
cess,  and  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of  checking  this  ulceration  until  * 
the  exciting  cause  be  removed.    This  being  effected,  the  ulcer  becomes 
healthy,  unless  the  violence  of  action  produced  by  the  introduction  of  ' 
the  foreign  body  has  destroyed  the  vitality  of  tissues,  or  the  constitution 
has  become  affected,  and  the  restorative  action  disturbed  in  consequence. 

The  growing  in  of  the  nail  into  the  soft  parts  of  the  fingers  or  toes  of- 
ten excites  a  high  degree  of  both  local  and  constitutional  irritation,  and  un- 
less the  cause  be  removed,  all  efforts  either  to  cure  the  ulcer  or  improve 
the  constitution  must  fail.  The  means  employed  to  produce  the  desired 
effect  may  be  either  palliative  or  radical — the  former  in  recent  cases  will 
sometimes  succeed ;  it  consists  in  scraping  the  nail  until  it  is  as  thin  as 
possible,  and  then,  passing  a  probe  under  its  inverted  edge,  it  is  to  be  turned 
up  and  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  a  solution  of  lunar  caustic  inserted  under  it. 
I  have  rarely  found  this  treatment  prove  permanendy  successful,  for  as  the 
nail  grows  it  again  presses  into  the  fleshy  parts  as  before.  The  only  ef- 
fectual means  I  know  of  is  the  complete  dissection  of  the  nsdl  from  the 
sensible  papill» — an  operation  which  I  confess  requires  considerable  firm- 
nessy  boUi  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  the  surgeon.    Those  ulcerations 
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wUch  arise  from  specific  actions,  whether  induced  bj  malignant  diatheses 
or  peculiar  animal  poisons,  wiU  be  described  when  treating  of  these  par- 
ticular diseases. 


LECTURE    XIII. 

MORTIFICATION. 

Generic  term  expressing  the  death  of  any  part  of  the  body — Premom- 
tory  phenomena — Gangrene — Sphacelus — Immediate  cause  of  mortir 
jication — Remote  causes^  intense  inflammation,  debility^  physical  vio- 
lence, or  poisons-^-Some  tissues  more  prone  to  gangrene  uian  others — 
Case — Serous  membranes — Barely  primarily  <xjfected — condition  of 
capillaries  in  gangrene — Limitation — Diffused  gangrene^^iabUity  to 
hcsmorrhage-'^LiabUity  to  secondary  ulceration — Line  of  demarcation 
— Progress  of  separation — Sawing  off  the  dead  bone — Gangrene 
from  debUity — Death  of  a  part  not  always  wrrfawiurahle — Sometimes 
induced  by  art — Gangrena  senilisr—Lesion  of  spinal  marfow — Excess 
of  heat — Cold — Poisons — Hospit<d  gangrene — treatment  of  gangrene 
— Furunculi  —  Situation — Treatment  —  Carbunde — Distinetim  be- 
weenit  andfurunculus — Situation — Treatment, 

MoRTEPicATiON  may  be,  employed  as  the  generic  term  to  express  the 
death  of  any  individual  portion  of  the  body ;  for  every  part  of  the  human 
system  which  is  organized,  or  which  possesses  vitality,  is  liable,  if  its  nu* 
trition  be  destroyed,  to  pass  into  a  state  of  mortification — in  other  words, 
to  die. 

The  stage  immediately  preceding  death  is  technicaliy  termed  gangrene  ; 
while  the  actual  death  of  the  afiected  part  is  generally  designated  spha- 
celus. The  term  sloughy  again,  is  applied  to  a  circumscribed  portion  of 
lead  tissue. 

If  mortification  attacks  any  part  of  the  body  essential  to  the  life  of  an 
animal, — ^any  vital  organ,  the  dbsolution  of  the  animal  itself  will  very 
quickly  follow ;  And  even  if  the  mortified  part  be  not  positively  neces- 
sary to  life,  if  the  disease  has  much  extended  itself,  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  constitution  may  be  such  as  ultimately  to  produce  death. 

The  immediate  cause  of  mortification  is  impeded  circulation,  whether 
the  remote  cause  be  inflammation  or  debility,  or  the  effect  of  phymcal 
agents,  or  poisons. 

Intense  Inflammation, — ^Intensity  of  inflammation  in  itself  rarely  leads 
to  sphacelus,  unless  there  be  concomitant  constitutional  or  local  debility, 
or  some  mechanical  cause  of  pressure  be  in  operation. 

When  violent  inflammation  is  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  part,  it  is  in- 
dicated by  intense  pain,  diffused  redness,  great  swelling,  increase  of  heat, 
and,  indeed,  by  all  the  usual  signs  of  inflammation,  which  urgently  point 
out  the  necessity  of  immediate  local  depletion,  and,  when  circumstances 
will  admit,  the  removal  without  delay  of  the  cause  of  the  excitement,  in 
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order  ibat  the  action  of  the  parts  may  be  diminished  before  we  employ 
remedies  to  increase  their  power  and  restore  their  healthy  condition. 

If  Uie  inflammation  continues,  obstinately  defeating  all  the  attempts 
made  to  subdue  it,  vesicles  will  make  their  appearance  on  the  limb,  fre- 
quently at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  inflamed  part.  These  indi* 
cate  sloughing  of  the  cellular  membrane  beneath  the  skin :  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  former  tissue  deprives  the  cutis  of  nutrition,  and  produces 
the  effusion  of  the  serum  and  red  particles  of  the  blood  which  constitute 
the  vesicle. 

At  this  stage  of  the  local  disease  the  constitulion  becomes  affected ;  the 
pulse  is  quick,  small,  thready,  irregular,  and  sometimees  intermitting ; 
the  tongue  frequently  brown  and  dry  ;  the  bowels  have  a  tendency  to  be- 
come costive ;  hiccough,  with  muttering  delirium,  supervene ;  and  low  or 
typhoid  fever  forms  the  sequel  of  that  which  commenced  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  irritative  ^ever. 

But  it  is  not  always  a  constitutional  tendency  to  gangrene  which  leads 
to  the  death  of  the  part  inflamed,  for  the  nature  and  severity  both  of  the 
constitutional *and  local  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the 
different^tissues  subject  to  the  disease.  Those,  for  instance,  which  pos- 
sess bat  a  low  degree  of  vitality,  have  a  tendency  to  slough  under  less 
violent  inflammation  than  the  more  highly  organized  parts,  and  a  greater 
amount  of  constitutional  irritation  is  consequently  produced.  The  cel- 
lular membrane  more  readily  than  any  other  structure  goes  into  a  gan- 
grenous state  from  inflammation,  which  extends  with  greater  rapidity, 
but  produces,  perhaps,  the  least  constitutional  derangement,  especially 
if  early  provision  be  made  for  the  removal  of  the  slough  as  soon  as  the 
vitality  of  the  part  has  been  destroyed.  By  this  means  the  protracted 
injurious  influence  arising  from  the  presence  of  an  extraneous  body,  will 
be  prevented. 

The  skin  frequently  mortifies,  particularly  after  erysipelas  and  car- 
buncle, and  this  occurrence  is  denoted  by  its.  change  of  colour,  -tem- 
perature, loss  of  sensibility,  and  by  the  formation  of  vesicles.  As 
soon  as  these  signs  present  themselves,  it  should  be  ascertained  whether 
this  condition  result  from  the  sloughing  of  the  cellular  membrane  beneath^ 
and  if  that  prove  to  be  the  case,  openings  should  be  immediately  made  for 
the  removal  of  the  subcutaneous  dead  structure.  This  is  the  mode  of 
treatment  invariably  adopted  for  the  cure  of  carbuncle,  and  it  saves  the 
skin  from  that  extensive  gangrene  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  the 
dead  cellular  membrane  being  allowed  to  remain  in  its  original  situation. 
The  mucous  membranes  rarely  mortify.  Sloughing  does,  however, 
sometimes  occur  in  xBases  of  chronic  dysentery,  or  protracted  inflamma- 
tion of  an  intestine  from  any  physical  cause,  as  in  strangulated  hernia, 
&c.  In  April,  1839,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Addison,  who  was  labouring  un- 
der a  chronic  disease  of  the  bowels,  attended  with  occasional  purging, 
passed  a  perfectiy  cylindrical  portion  of  membrane,  rather  more  than 
three  inches  in  length.  The  interior  of  the  cylinder  was  studded 
with  small  dark  spots,^  as  if  innumerable  grains  of  course  gunpowder 
bad  been  strewed  upon,  and  become  adherent  to,  its  inner  surface. 
These  spots  were  at  first  thought  to  be  small  depositions  of  blood  and 
fibrinous  matter;  but  afterwards,  upon  closer  examination,  in  conso- 
ls* 
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qnence  of  their  grittiness,  and  as  the  person  had  been  taking  chalk  nux- 
ture  for  some  time,  it  was  considered  probable  that  they  were  composed 
of  particles  of  chalk  mixed  with  blood.  The  patient  was  mach  relioTed 
by  the  evacuation  of  the  slough,  and  ultimately  recovered. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  sometimes  sloughs  in  consequenoe 
of  over-distention,  resulting  from  dysuria.  I  have  also  known  sloughiBg 
of  the  urethra  from  the  injudicious  employment  of  too  strong  injections 
in  gonorrhoea. 

The  serous  membranes  are  still  less  frequently  destroyed  by  gangrene 
than  the  mucous,  but  the  peritoneum  oftener  than  the  pleur» :  when, 
however,  they  are  thus  attacked,  the  disease  generally  occurs  primarily 
in  the  organ  which  the  afifected  part  of  the  serous  membrane  covers. 

In  gangrene,  transudation  of  serum  and  extravasation  of  blood  take 
place  ;  hence  the  dark  colour  of  the  part  which  so  generally  presents  itself. 

The  sensibility  of  the  tissue  thus  affected  is  entirely  destroyed,  as  well 
as  its  natural  temperature,  and  sphacelus  is  now  complete  ;  the  tissue  of 
the  affected  part  is  dead ;  the  blood  in  its  vessels  coagulated ;  and  the 
matter  which  may  have  been  exuded,  disorganized. 

The  most  favourable  termination  to  sphacelus  is  that  which  is  desig- 
nated by  the  surgeons  limitation^  which  implies  that  the  living  parts  have 
thrown  out  a  quantity  of  plastic  organizable  fibrine,  which  performs  the 
important  office  of  circumscribing  the  dead  tissue,  in  the  same  manner  as 
adhesive  matter  constitutes  a  barrier  to  the  diffusion  of  pus  in  abscess. 

When,  however,  the  effused  matter  is  not  composed  of  coagokble 
lymph,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  becoming  organized,  the  sphacelus 
continues :  or,  in  other  words,- no  line  of  demarcation  is  formed  between 
the  dead  and  living  parts. 

This  condition  may  depend  upon  want  of  power  in  the  constitution,  or 
in  the  tissue  itself;  either  of  which  circumstances  will  prevent  the  effu- 
sion of  plastic  matter. 

Under  these  circumstances,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  constitutional 
debility,  haemorrhage  frequently  occurs;  for,  although  the  blood  may 
have  coagulated  in  the  gangrenous  part  itself,  so  as  to  check  the  bleeding 
for  a  time,  still,  when  the  process  of  separation  commences,  the  artery 
above  the  line  of  demarcation  may  not  have  become  obliterated  by  adhe- 
sion, from  the  want  of  the  plasma,  and  a  discharge  of  blood  will  neces- 
sarily result  on  its  division. 

Another  unfavourable  event  may  take  place  during  the  progress  of 
gangrene,  or  even  sometimes  after  the  separation  of  the  dead  from  the 
living  parts  has  been  completed,  namely,  the  ulceration  of  the  granula- 
tions. This  may  occur  from  some  secondary  constitfltional  derangement, 
suddenly  affecting  their  inte'grity  and  healthy  nutrition ;  hence  the  neces- 
sity for  carefully  watching  the  general  health,  for  paying  great  attention 
to  every  constitutional  symptom,  supporting  as  effectually  as  possible  the 
powers  of  the  patient,  and,  above  all,  for  maintaining  the  healthy  secre- 
vtions. 

When  a  case  .terminates  favourably,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  is 
properly  formed,  separation  takes  place  in  the  following  manner : — 

A  white  line  denotes  the  point  of  separation  between  the  living  and 
dead  structures,  and  usually  mdioates  the  cessation  of  gangrene. 
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Hie  catiole  around  this  line  desquamates  from  the  true  skin,  which 
soon  undergoes  a  process  of  disintegration,  and  becomes  absorbed,  al- 
though not  a  molecule  of  the  sphacelated  part  itself  is  carried  off  by  the 
absorbent  vessels. 

The  cellular  membrane  is  next  removed,  but  the  line  of  separation 
takes  place  at  some  distance  from  that  point  at  which  the  skin  disinte- 
grates :  indeed,  the  low  vitality  of  the  cellular  tissue  sometimes  leads  to 
deep  and  extensive  sloughing  sores,  which  conceal  at  times  the  true 
nature  of  the  original  disease,  more  particularly  after  erysipelas  and 
syphilitic  ulcers. 

All  the  tissues  ulcerate  within  the  limits  of  the  line  of  demarcaticm, 
with  the  efkception  of  the  bones  and  bloodvessels  ;  the  latter  become  filled 
with  coagulated  blood  usually  as  high  up  as  the  first  branch  given  off, 
and  there  is  set  up  in  the  vessel  an  inflammatory  ,action :  this  leads  to 
the  deposition -of  lymph,  by  which  it  is  closed,  and  hsdmorrhage  prevent- 
ed upon  the  separation  of  the  trunk  from  which  the  branch  was  given  off. 
The  spontaneous  removal  of  the  dead  bone  is  very  slow,  and  it  is  but 
rarely  left  entirely  to  nature  to  perform  the  task,  as  its  removal  with  the 
saw  may  easily  and  safely  he  effected  if  the  period  for  the  operation  be 
happily  chosen.  It  should  not  be  attempted  until  the  granulations  secrete 
healthy  pus  ;  and  in  sawing  the  bones  through,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  that  no  injury  whatever  be  done  to  the  granulations :  for  if  they 
be  made  to  bleed,  a  tendency  to  slough  may  follow,  and  farther  gangrene 
be  induced.  The  great  benefit  derived  from  sawing  off  the  bone  as  soon 
as  all  the  soft  parts  at  the  line  of  demarcation  have  been  absorbed,  is  the 
removal  of  the  deteriorating  influence  of  the  decomposing  mass  of  dead 
matter.  The  decomposing  matter  confined  in  a  slough  produces  a  highly 
poisonous  effect  upon  the  system.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  seems  to 
be  absorbed  and  to  enter  into  the  circulation,  giving  rise  to  very  danger- 
ous symptoms,  and  often,  indeed,  appearing  in  itself  to  produce  gangrene. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  structures  occupying  the  space  between 
the  living  and  dead  parts, — constituting,  in  fact,  what  is  technically  term- 
ed the  line  of  demarcation, — are  in  a  very  different  condition  to  the 
structures  either  above  or  below  them.  They  have  neither  the  high  de- 
gree of  vitality  of  the  granulatmg  surface  above,  nor  are  they  dead  like 
thejparts  below,  but  they  are  in  an  intermediate  state. 

When  a  portion  of  the  body  in  immediate  proumity  to  a  joint  is  in  a 
state  of  sphacelus,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  is  situated  at  an  articu- 
lation, although  the  dead  bone  may  be  perfectly  exposed,  it  is,  in  my 
opnion,  better  to  let  nature  separate  it  from  the  living  structure,  tiian  to 
interfere  with  the  process,  as  there  is  no  bone  implicated  in  the  ulcer- 
ation, and  nothing  but  the  ligaments  to  be  disintegrated  in  order  to  effect 
the  ready  separation  of  the  mortified  parts.  The  appearance  of  the 
granulations  above  the  line  of  demarcation  forms  the  best  indication  of 
the  kind  of  constitutional  and  topical  treatment  which  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  those  signs  must  ever  regulate  our  practice  rather  than  the 
adoption  of  anv  general  mode  of  treatment,  or  series  of  favourite  reme- 
.  dies,  however  high  piay  be  the  authority  for  such  a  plan  of  procedure. 
Let  it,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  whatever  stunulates  either  the 
conatitoitioii  or  the  part  footed,  without  increasipg  the  vital  power, 
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Bhonld  be  avoided  :  hence  the  necessity  for  administering  bark,  opium, 
porter,  and  remedies  of  a  similar  character. 

Constitutional  BeUlity, — That  gangrene  and  sphacelus  result  fire- 
qnentlj  from  constitutional  debility,  every  day's  experience  tends  to 
prove.  It  frequently  occurs,  for  example,  after  typhus  fever,  imd  other 
adynamic  influences  :  but  still,  even  from  this  cause,  death  of  a  part  is 
not  always  to  be  considered  &3  an  unfavourable  symptom :  nature  occa- 
sionally adopts  it  for  the  general  or  partial  relief  of  the  patient ;  some- 
times fi)r  the  purpose  of  throwing  ofif  diseased  structures,  and  sometimes 
to  give  exit  to  dead  or  foreign  matter,  as  portions  of  dead  bone,  pus,  or 
intruded  substances. 

We  often  imitate  natur,e  in  this  respect,  by  applying  caustic  alkalies, 
acids,  chloride  of  zinc,  &c.,  to  hasten  the  separation  of  the  parts,  which 
cannot  be  thrown  off  until  their  vitality  has  ceased.  These  applications 
expedite  their  separation,  not  only  by  destroying  the  diseased  tissues,  bat 
also  by  stimulating  the  surrounding  healthy  structures. 

Still,  however,  the  judgment  must  be  exercised  as  to  the  proper  choice 
of  period  for  the  application  of  these  escharotics  ;  for  if,  from  constita- 
tional  or  local  debility,  the  living  parts  are  incapable  of  supporting  the 
stimulus  they  produce,  an  extension  of  gangrene  may  be  mduced,  and 
infinite  mischief  be  the  result.  Even  leeches,  blisters,  or  any  counte^ 
irritant  which  may  perchance  be  coincidently  indicated,  must  be  had  re- 
course to  with  the  utmost  caution.  Almost  every  practitioner  must  have 
learnt  from  his  own  experience  the  danger  of  applying  blisters  or  leeches 
after  children  have  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 

In  hydrothorax  and  disease  of  the  heart  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
gangrene  from  any  slight  local  excitement,  especially  in  a  part  distant 
from  the  central  organs  of  circulation,  possessing  in  itself  a  low  degree 
of  vitality.  Gangrena  senilis  frequently  occurs  from  obstruction  to  the 
circulation,  in  consequence  of  an  abnormal  deposition  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  coats  of  the  larger  arteries,  from  which  they  lose  their  tonicity 
and  elasticity,  and  are  consequently  unable  to  supply  the  distant  parts 
with  blood. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  old  people  frequently  lose  their  lives  merely 
from  cutting  a  corn,  or  even  from  too  closely  cutting  the  toe  nails,  so  as 
to  produce  a  wound,  whence  an  inflammation  is  set  up  beyond  that  which 
the  weakened  parts  are  capable  of  sustaining,  and  gangrene  follows. 

Obstruction  of  the  veins,  from  any  morbid  or  mechanical  cause,  may 
also  lead  to  gangrene. 

The  tendency  to  sloughing  from  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  very 
remarkable,  although  it  occurs  with  such  fre^quency.  In  this  case  the 
nates  often  become  gangrenous,  and  tins  so  rapidly,  as  to  be  scarcely  at- 
tributable to  mere  pressure  from  the  recumbent  posture  :  it  probably  de- 
pends upon  the  influence  induced  in  the  ganglionic  system,  with  which 
all  the  spinal  nerves  are  more  or  less  connected,  and  an  interruption  to 
the  vital  integrity  of  the  arteries  may  result,  and  thus  the  effects  be  pro- 
duced. 

Physical  causes  of  gangrene. — Severe  contusions,  gun-shot  wounds, 
and  other  powerful  local  stimulants,  such  as  various  chemical  agents,  will 
at  once  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  brought  under  their  influence, 
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and  the  same  processes  will  necessarily  be  required  for  their  separation 
as  when  ttieir  death  occurs  from  the  diseased  actions  already  alluded  to. 
The  tearing  through  of  the  principal  artery  of  a  limb  may  lead  to  gan« 
grene  ;  or  a  tumour,  as  an  exosto^s,  may,  by  its  pressure  on  an  artery, 
cut  off  the  supply  of  nutriment  to  the  parts  below  so  completely  as  to 
lead  to  their  death. 

The  effects  of  ligature  may  be  looked  upon  as  another  of  the  physical 
causes  of  gangrene.  A  ligature  acts  in  two  ways :  it  cuts  off  the  supply 
of  nutrient  blood  from  the  heart,  and  it  confines  within  the  vessels  of  the 
part  winch  it  includes  all  the  venous  blood  which  they  originally  contain- 
ed. A  part  in  such  a  condition  must  necessarily  die  from  want  of  nour- 
ishment, and  this  effect  is  hastened  by  the  venous  congestion  and  tension 
of  its  tissues. 

Ligature  is  frequently  used  in  this  manner  in  surgical  operations  for 
the  removal  of  growths,  when  the  knife  cannot  be  safely  resorted  to.  In 
applying  a  ligature  it  should  be  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible,  in  order 
that  its  effect  upon  the  part  may  be  certain :  the  pain  to  the  patient  is 
likewise  less. 

Excess  of  heat  and  cold  will  also  produce  the  death  of  organized  mat- 
tar  exposed  to  these  agents.  A  temperature  approaching  to  160  pro- 
duces veacation  of  the  skin,  but  does  not  lead  in  healthy  constitutions  to 
the  death  of  the  parts,  unless  improper  remedies  are  employed  to  pro- 
duce reaction.  For  instance,  if  cold  lotions,  or  ice,  which  have  some- 
times been  recommended,  be  used,  deep  sloughs  will  follow  ;  whereas,  if 
tepid  applications  had  been  resorted  to,  the  inflammation  caused  by  the 
bum  might  have  terminated  in  resolution. 

Exposure  to  extreme  cold  rarely  produces  death  of  the  part  in  this 
cfimate ;  but  in  Canada  I  have  frequently  known  it  to  do  so.  I  believe 
that  the  abstraction  of  the  heat  must  be  sufficient  to  produce  coagulation 
of  the  blood  before  it  can  cause  the  actual  death  of  the  part ;  and  when 
the  degree  of  cold  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  coagulation  of  the  fluids, 
sloughing  does  not  usually  follow. 

K  (as  in  the  case  of  a  bum)  reaction  be  too  suddenly  induced,  the 
subsequent  inflammation  may  destroy  the  tissues  which  had  already  been 
weakened  by  the  debilitating  effect  of  the  cold.  The  proper  treatment, 
therefore,  of  a  frost-bitten  part,  is  to  rub  it  well  with  snow,  or  place  it  in 
cold  water,  so  that  the  return  of  its  natural  temperature  may  be  exceed- 
ingly gradual. 

PoUons. — Decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  malaria,  and 
foul  air,  from  any  cause,  have  a  tendency  to  produce  gangrene :  this  we 
frequently  experience  in  crowded  hospitals,  where  they  produce  what 
has  been  termed  ^'  hospital  gangrene  :"  under  this  influence  all  the  ul- 
cers in  a  ward  may  simultaneously  assume  a  gangrenous  disposition: 

This  has  been  attributed  to  contagion,  and  generally  to  the  careless 
use  of  dirty  sponges,  and  similar  causes,  but,  in  fact,  it  results  from  the 
influence  of  contaminated  air,  and  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  purely 
endemic.  This  may  be  considered  as  pretty  well  proved,  by  the  fact  of 
the  beneficial  effects  immediately  derived  from  free  ventilation  of  the 
building,  or  the  removal  of  the  patients  to  some  other  locality. 

A  surgeon  would  never  think  of  performing  any  operation  upon  a  pa- 
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tient  under  the  above  circnmstanoes,  without  first  doiug  everything  in 
his  power  to  obviate  the  tendencies  arising  from  the  local  causes  describ- 
ed.  In  December,  1848,  hospital  gangrene  broke  out  at  G-uy's  Hospi- 
tal after  continued  rain  and  warm  weather.  Stumps  after  amputation^ 
compound  fractures,  contused  wounds,  and  leech  bites,  all  became  gan- 
grenous, attended  with  phagcdaenic  ulceration  of  the  skin.  I  applied 
nitric  acid  in  all  these  cases,  and  did  not  lose  a  patient. 

The  bite  of  some  species  of  serpents  seems  to  produce  an  immediate 
tendency  to  gangrene  of  the  part,  as  if  some  new  constituent  were  intro- 
duced into  the  blood,  which  rendered  it  suddenly  incompetent  to  afford 
nutrition  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  ow  ing  perhaps  to  decomposition ;  or 
possibly  by  the  actual  destruction  of  the  vitality  of  that  fluid.  Some- 
times, however,  without  any  apparent  cause  a  spontaneous  or  idiopatluc 
gangrene  will  arise,  of  which  the  following  cases  are  examples. 

A  gentleman,  Mr.  S.,  set.  45,  (of  Windsor,)  was  attacked  in  the 
summer  of  1843  with  a  dry,  burning  sensation  in  the  bottoms  of  the  feet. 
It  occurred  sometimes  in  walking,  but  often  when  perfectly  quiet,  con- 
tinuing for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  passing  away  gradually.  It 
sometimes  came  on  in  bed ;  th^  patient  was  then  in  the  habit  of  rising 
and  bathing  the  part  with  cold  water.  This  seems,  however,  to  have  af- 
forded but  slight  temporary  relief,  and  most  advantage  was  experienced 
at  the  time  by  a  very  low  system  of  diet!  In  the  autumn  of  1845  a 
slight  pain  was  first  felt  in  the  little  toe'  of  the  left  foot ;  the  pain  was 
accompanied  by  redness  and  tenderness  to  the  touch,  and  the  part  after- 
wards became  purple  and  black.  These  appearances  spread  to  the  next 
toe,  and  there  were  so  much  pain  and  weight  when  the  foot  was  put  to 
the  ground,  that  the  patient  was  quite  prevented  from  walking,  it  was 
treated  with  hot  and  cold  fomentations  of  henbane,  and  afterwards  with 
poultices  containing  henbane,  and  laudanum,  and  in  the  course  of  some 
time  the  flesh  at  the  end  of  the  toe,  with  the  nail,  sloughed  off:  ulti- 
mately, however,  the  part  healed,  and  the  nail  grew  again.  In  October, 
1848,  he  was  again  attacked,  with  a  tenderness  in  the  thick  part  of  the 
right  great  toe,  and  round  the  nail  of  the  next  toe.  The  gangrene  was 
at  the  time,  however,  confined  to  the  great  toe,  and  a  slough  separated 
from  the  upper  part  over  the  joint ;  this  soon  healed  up,  but  left  the  joint 
quite  stiff.  The  second  toe  then  began  to  8lou<Th,  the  whole  of  the  toe 
coming  away,  and  leaving  the  bone  exposed.  The  bone  itself  eventually 
came  away,  but  before  this  the  fourth  toe  of  the  right  side  became  af- 
fected. At  this  period  he  first  came  under  my  treatment,  when  he  was 
suffering  from  a  conf?tant  burning  heat  in  the  part,  and  a  line  of  redness 
existed  across  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  articulation  of  the  toes  with  the 
surface  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  The  toes  themselves  seemed  to  be 
ecchymosed,  being  cold,  free  from  any  exudation,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  dry  gangrene.  The  pulse  was  quick  and  feeble,  his  appe- 
tite bad,  and  his  nights,  sleepless.  I  ordered  him  bark,  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  and  large  doses  of  opium,  carefully  regulating  at  the  same  time  the 
action  of  the  bowels  by  aperient  medicine.  I  gave  him  also  generous 
diet,  with  porter,  and  kept  him  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with  the  foot 
constantly  enveloped  in  carded  wool.  Under  this  treatment  the  part 
was  rapidly  restored  to  its  natural  appearance,  his  health  very  much  im- 
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proved,  and  in  abonfe  three  weeks  he  came  to  town  to  show  me  the  happy 
result  of  the  treatment ;  bat  in  a  month  after  he  again  applied  to  me,  in 
ooDsequence  of  the  little  toe  of  the  opposite  foot  being  attacked :  the 
same  treatment  was  adopted  successfully.  Since  that  period  I  have 
never  seen  or*  heard  from  my  patient. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  B.,  set.  50,  a  gentleman  of  sanguineous  temperament 
and  gouty  diathesis,  but  of  vigorous  constitution,  was  seized,  while  in  his 
usual  state  of  health,  with  a  violent  pain  on  the  outer  side  of  the  left 
foot.  He  at  first  supposed  this  to  be  a  fit  of  gout,  but  at  the  same  time 
remarked  that  the  pam  was  quite  of  a  difierent  character  to  that  which 
he  had  experienced  in  former  attacks.  At  this  time  he  consulted  me ;  I 
found  a  patch  of  inflammation  spread  over  the  dorsal  and  plantar  surface 
of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe.  The  skin  was  red,  but  not  tu- 
mefied, the  cuticle  desquamated,  and  the  surface  of  the  cutis  drier  than 
natural.  His  bowels  were  constipated,  the  pulse  strong  and  full,  and 
there  were  mdiqations  both  of  constitutional  plethora  and  debility.  I 
ordered  him  aperient  medicines,  strong  enough  to  act  freely  upon  his 
bowels,  recommended  him  to  keep  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  the 
whole  foot  to  be  enveloped  in  carded  wool.  Two  days  atter,  the  pain  in 
the  foot  entirely  ceased,  the  diffused  redness  had  disappeared,  and  a  sep- 
aration of  a  slough,  or  rather  large  eschar,  took  place.  I  ordered  him 
tonic  and  aperient  medicines,  with  generous  diet  and  bottled  porter,  and 
although  the  slough  was  a  long  time  separating,  it  left  a  perfectly  healthy 
surface,  and  in  about  six  weeks  from  his  first  attack  he  had  quite  recov- 
ered, and  has  never  since  had  any  return  of  the  disease. 

These  two  cases  appear  to  me  to  correspond  completely  with  the  de- 
scription of  chronic  or  drtf  gangrene  ;  the  latter  term  signifying  the  ab- 
sence of  that  degree  of  effusion  and  general  humidity  which  accompany 
mortification,  resulting  from  a  high  degree  of  inflammatory  action,  which 
is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a  superabundance  of  fluid  effusion. 
This  idiopathic,  or  dry  gangrene,  generally  makes  its  appearance  either 
on  the  side  of  the  foot,  or  between  the  toes,  beginning  with  a  small  blu- 
ish spot,  which  gradually  extends  itself  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  to 
me  the  peculiarity  of  this  disease  seems  to  be  the  readiness  with  which  the 
cuticle  is  separated,  leading  at  once  to  the  drying  up  of  the  cutis,  which 
is  so  remarkably  characteristic  of  it,  and  from  whence  it  has  derived  its 
name.  If  a  piece  of  skin,  with  the  cuticle  removed  from  it,  be  exposed 
but  for  a  few  hours  to  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  it  will  rapidly  be- 
come converted  into  a  dry  mass,  having  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  spot 
of  dry  gangrene,  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  cuticle  be  left  upon  the 
skin,  it  will  retain  its  humidity  for  several  days.  Therefore,  as  I  have 
before  said,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  action  induced  by  chronic 
idiopathic  gangrene  first  leads  to  the  separation  of  the  cuticle,  and  this 
forms  the  grand  distinction  between  it  and  common  gangrene.  The 
causes  which  lead  to  this  affection  are  very  obscure  ;  and  indeed,  I  may 
say,  the  disease  itself  is  one  but  little  understood.  Any  circumstance 
which  interferes  with  the  integrity  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
extremities,  such  as  arteritis,  pressure,  local  disease  of  bloodvessels, 
or  alteration  of  the  tissue  of  the  affected  part,  may  apparently  lead,  in 
oertun  peculiar  states  of  the  constitution^  to  chronic  gangrene.   It  seems, 
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however,  that  this  state  may  also  be  induced  as  a  consequence  of  that 
•general  deterioration  of  the  blood  whioh  arises  from  the  use  of  bad  food, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  certain  kinds  of  diseased  gnun.  AlAongh 
gangrene  produced  by  the  use  of  diseased  com  has  not  been  seen  much  in 
England,  in  France  it  has  sometimes  assumed  an  epidemic  form  ;  and  rye 
affected  with  the  disease  called  ergot  is  said  to  be  invariably  capable  of 
producing  a  gangrenous  condition  of  the  system,  even  in  uie  lower  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  in  man. 

Treatment, — ^From  whatever  cause  sphacelus  may  have  arisen,  whether 
from  the  intensity  of  inflammation,  constitutional  debility,  physical  agen- 
cy, or  poisons,  the  first  step  is  certainly  to  remove  the  exciting  cause ; 
and  no  benefit  can  be  expected  from  the  application  of  remedies  to  the 
affected  part,  unless  means  be  employed  to  remove,  if  possible,  or  at  any 
rate  to  mitigate,  the  abnormal  influence  exciting  the  diseased  action. 

Thus,  in  acute  gangrene,  the  excited  action  will  probably  require  lo- 
cal depletion  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  congested  vessels  of  the  af- 
fected tissue :  sometimes,  indeed,  the  depletion  should  be  general,  tl- 
though,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  it  may  be  advisable  to  administer 
constitutional  support,  to' aid  the  subsequent  restorative  processes. 

In  chronic  cases  no  depletion  is  admissible  beyond  inducing  a  sli^t 
action  >n  the  bowels,  which  is  generally  required  to  prevent  their  becom- 
ing torpid, — a  state  almost  to  be  considered  as  pathognomonic  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Generous  and  nutricious  diet  is  generally  indicated,  but  stimuli  must 
frequently  (especially  in  the  country)  be  avoided  until  the  line  of  demarc- 
ation is  completely  formed.  The  affected  limb  should  be  perfectly  coT-r 
ered  with  "  carded  wool,"  far  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  strictiy  equa- 
ble temperature,  prior  to  the  limitation  being  established,  and  as  soon  as 
the  demarcation  is  formed  between  the  living  and  dead  parts,  stimulating 
poultices  are  generally  required  to  assist  in  throwing  off  the  slouglung 
portion  :  such  as  the  following  are  generally  employed ; — port  wine,  stale 
beer-grounds  poultices,  nitric-acid  lotions,  and  the  epithema  plumbi  diace- 
tatis.  The  latter  application  Sir  Astley  Cooper  very  frequently  employed, 
and  as  I  believe  it  is  peculiar  to  Guy's  Hospital,  it  may  be  useful  to  men- 
tion the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  compased — 

B:     Confect.  rosse,  gj. 
Mellis,  tinct.  opii, 
Liq.  plumbi  diacetatis,  aa.  5ij.        M. 

As  constitutional  remedies,  ammonia,  bark,  and  opium,  are  generally 
administered,  and  frequently  in  the  London  hospitals  wine  or  bottled  por- 
ter. When  gangrene  occurs  without  any  apparent  local  cause,  and  its 
origin  can  only  be  traced  in  the  state  of  the  constitution,  the  removal  of 
the  dead  part  by  operation  should  never  be  attempted  above  the  line  of 
demarcation,  as  the  stump  would  be  extremely  liable  to  become  gan- 
grenous. The  bone  may  be  sawn  off  as  soon  as  a  complete  separation 
between  the  dead  and  living  parts  is  established,  and  the  granulations 
have  secreted  pus,  but  every  precaution  must  be  taken,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  not  to  injure  in  any  way  the  living  structures. 

Should  much  fcetor  arise  from  the  dead  part,  and  its  removal  1)0  not 
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bought  advisable,  chloride  of  lime  or  zinc  sprinkled  over  the  bed  and 
ibont  the  chamber,  will  be  found  extremely  beneficial,  as  it  decomposes 
he  noxious  gaseous  matter  emanating  from  the  decaying  animal  sub- 
itance,  and  destroys  its  baneful  effects.  But  when  gangrene  follows  se- 
rere  accidents,  and  the  death  of  the  parts  clearly  depends  upon  the 
Physical  injury,  unattended  by  any  constitutional  disturbance  beyond  that 
Dseparable  from  the  leison,  amputation  may  be  performed  above  the  line 
>f  demarcation,  as  there  is  not  the  same  reason  to  fear  the  incised  sur- 
Ace  assuming  a  gangrenous  disposition ;  but  even  in  this  case  the  line  of 
lemarcation  should  be  complete  before  the  operation  is  performed. 

Some  surgeons  have  recommended  amputation  prior  to  the  line  of  de- 
marcation being  formed,  but  I  should  doubt  the  propriety  of  such  a  step 
under  any  circumstances ;  as  the  delay  in  the  limitation  of  the  gangrene 
ilone  is  sufficient  indication  of  want  of  copstitutional  power,  and  conse- 
ijnent  probability  of  the  extension  of  sphacelus  from  the  operation.  In 
ony  opinion,  a  constitution  which  is  incapable  by  its  own  powers  of  sepa- 
rating a  dead  portion  from  living  structures,  can  ill  support  the  addition- 
al irritation  produced  by  a  surgical  operation,  and  in  that  case  the  atten- 
tion of  the  surgeon  should  be  wholly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
general  health  of  his  patient. 

An  exception  to  the  above  practice  may,  however,  be  made  in  a  case 
in  which  the  external  injury  is  extremely  severe,  or  some  exciting  cause 
of  great  constitutional  irritation  is  present,  and  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out amputation  of  the  part.  In  such  a  case,  amputation- ought  certainly 
to  be  performed,  even  although  the  sphacelus  be  still  in  progress ;  for 
there  is  no  probability  of  the  constitution  overcoming  or  limiting  the  gan- 
grenous tendency  while  the  original  cause  of  irritation  remains  still  in 
operation.  Some  difficulty  may  arise  in  ascertaining  whether  the  slough- 
ing depends  ^^holly  upon  the  local  cause,  or  whether  it  may  not,  in  part, 
be  the  consequence  of  defective  constitutional  power.  This  is  a  point 
wluch  nothing  but  experience  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  determine. 

Furunculij  or  boils. — ^It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  speak  of  furunculi,  or 
boils,  separately  from  gangrene,  as  they,  in  fact,  result  from  sloughing 
cellular  membrane,  and  are  therefore  attended  by  very  similar  constitu* 
tional  conditions  to  those  that  accompany  gangrene  generally. 

Boils  are  scarcely  ever  caused  by  a  local  defect  alone,  but  depend 
upon  constitutional  derangement ;  they  arise  most  frequently  from  dis- 
turbance in  the  digestive  organs,  and  show,  in  fact,  a  defect  of  the  as- 
similative powers.  They  attack,  indiscriminately,  various  parts  of  the 
body  ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  most  frequently  formed 
on  the  posterior  rather  than  on  the  anterior  aspects.  They  present  a 
conical  form,  with  a  hard  firm  base,  and  generally  with  a  fluctuating 
apex  ;  they  are  extremely  painful  to  the  touch,  and  rarely  terminate  by 
resolution.  Their  local  treatment  consists  chiefly  in  freely  laying  them 
open  to  their  base,  so  as  to  leave  ample  outlet  for  their  sloughing  cellular 
membrane,  which  is  in  fact  the  source  of  the  irritation  they  produce. 
Black-wash  poultices  and  fomentations  also  facilitate  the  separation  of  the 
dead  cellular  tissue  from  the^  living  parts. 

The  constitutional  means  to  be  employed  are  indicated  by  the  extent 
of  the  dydpeptic  symptoms  usually  co'mcident ;  hence  the  neceBsity  of 
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gently  openmg  the  bowels,  and  afterwards  administering  bark  and  mine- 
ral acids.  Patients  the  subjects  of  this  disease  appekr  to  be  very  liable 
to  its  return,  and  usually  require  change  of  dr  to  prevent  relapse  :  sea- 
dr  seems  to  be  particularly  efficacious. 

Anthrax^  or  carbuncle. — The  anthrax,  as  well  as  the  f&mnculas,  is  at- 
tended with  sloughing  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  I  feel  a 
difficulty  in  pomting  out  any  distinction  which  can  be  drawn  between  the 
two ;  unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  sdd,  that  the  term  anthrax  is  usually  ap- 
plied when  Uiere  is  but  a  single  large  instead  ot  numerous  nnall  sweU- 
mgs  occurring  at  the  same  time,  and  perhaps,  also,  when  tlie  disease  at- 
tacks the  old  instead  of  the  youns.  When  carbuncle  attacks  old  people, 
the  dimipished  power  of  the  constitution  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
disease,  which  reacts  more  violently  upon  the  patient's  general  health, 
and  renders  it  a  much  more  dangerous  affection  ;  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  disease  itself,  as  from  the  inability  on  the  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  patient  to  promote  and  support  the  processes  necessary  to  repaia- 
^on.  The  late  Dr.  Prout  pointed  out  a  peculiar  circumstance  sometimes 
connected  with  carbuncle ;  he  observed  that  it  very  frequently  attacked 
persons  who  were  the  subjects  of  diabetes  mellitus. 

Carbuncle  frequently  attacks  the  cellular  membrane  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  forming  a  tumour  of  considerable  size  ;  the  skin  being  of  a  deep 
reddish-brown  colour,  darker  in  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference ; 
the  tumour  feels  very  deeply-seated,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensiye 
areola  of  highly  inflamed  skin.  The  suppurative  process  goes  on  very 
slowlv,  and  the  patient  complains  of  burning  pain,  attended  with  con8ide^ 
able  uritative  fever,  which  soon  puts  on  a  typhoid  character,  unless  judi- 
cious means  be  employed  to  remove  the  source  of  constitutional  disturb- 
ance. 

Early  and  free  openings  should  therefore  be  made,  to  allow  of  iilie 
ready  exit  of  the  slough,  and  to  relieve  the  extreme  tension  of  the  skin: 
this  object  is  best  effected  by  making  a  deep  crucial  incision  to  the  very 
base  of  the  tumour.  Stimulating  poultices  should  then  be  applied :  the 
best  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  black-wash  poultice,  although  stale  beer-grounds 
are  frequently  employed  in  these  cases.  Should  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  the  natural  eeparation  of  the  slough  from  the  living  parts,  it  may  be 
carefully  removed  by  artificial  means.  It  is  sometimes  recommended  to 
employ  caustic  for  this  purpose,  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  fear  that 
too  intense  an  action  might  be  induced  upon  the  living  parts  to  render 
its  employment  quite  safe.  The  constitutional  treatment  is  to  be  the 
same  as  in  cases  of  more  extensive  slough,  which  have  already  been 
described  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  mortification,  namely,  that 
first  the  soothing  principle  is  to  be  adopted,  at  the  same  time  the  consti* 
tutional  powers  must  be  supported,  and  that  subsequently  stimuli  are  to 
be  administered.  The  appearance  of  the  granulations  after  the  slough 
has  separated  will  afford  the  best  indication  for  the  appropriate  choice  of 
remedies  to  secure  convalescence. 
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*     LECTURE    XIV. 

ERYSIPELAS. 

• 

Erywpelan  may  he  eomidered  as  belonging  more  to  the  province  of  the 
physician  than  to  that  of  the  surgeon — Character  of  the  inflamma- 
tion— Erythema — Local  signs  of  erysipelas — Constitutional  symjh 
toms — Epidemic  or  endemic  influence — Tendency  to  erysipelatous  tn- 
flammation  of  head  and  face — Theory  as  to  cause — Metastasis — 
ISreatment — Inability  to  bear  depletion — Punctures — Objection  to  long 
incisions — Employment  of  eaiAstic  and  ointment  to  cheek  extension  of 
erysipelas — Hationale — Tonics — Support  rattier  than  stimtdiLS — Often 
difficult  to  distinguish  local  inflammation  of  abscess  from  erysipelas-^ 
Liability  to  relapse — Necessity  for  attention  to  diathesis — Caution  in 
performing  operations  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  erysipelas — Cases. 


Tms  subject  may  be  considered  as  belonging  rather  to  the  province  of 
the  physician  than  to  the  sargeon  ;  but  erysipelas  so  frequently  follows 
local  injury,  that  unless  a  surgeon  is  acquainted  with  the  phenomena^ 
and  the  appropriate  treatment  of  the  disease,  he  would  constantly  be 
obliged  to  transfer  the  care  of  his  patients  to  the  hands  of  the  physician. 
In  fact,  no  better  instance  than  erysipelas  can  be  adduced  to  prove  the 
necessity  for  a  surgeon  to  render  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
looo-constitutional  disease. 

Erysipelas  is  an  inflammation  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  attacking 
the  external  surface  of  the  6ody,  and  indicating  all  the  usual  signs  of  a 
morbidly  increased  action,  attended  with  redness,  heat,  swelling,  and 
pain,  each  of  these  offering  characteristic  marks.  Sometimes  it  seems  to 
attack  the  skin  only,  unattended  with  any  concomitant  constitutional  dis- 
turbance ;  it  is  then  termed  erythema. 

M.  Blandin,  of  Paris,  considers,  however,  that  erysipelas  invariably 
commences  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  that  the  in- 
flammation of  the  skin  is  the  consequence  of  its  altered  nutrition,  pro> 
duced  by  the  attack.  M.  Yelpeau,  again,  considers  erysipelas  to  be  an 
external  phlebitis,  and  supposes  the  inflammation  to  be  seated  in  the 
veins  and  not  in  the  absorbents. 

The  redness  of  erysipelas  is  remarkable,  on  account  of  its  sudden  dis- 
appearance upon  the  slightest  pressure,  leaving  a  white  spot ;  but  the 
reaness  almost  instantaneously  returns  upon  the  removal  of  the  force. 
The  intensity  of  the  colour  varies  very  much  in  different  cases,  and  this 
variety  depends  more  upon  the  constitution  of  the  patient  than  upon  the 
severity,  or  any  peculiarity,  in  the  disease  itself. 

The  heat  of  the  affected  part  is  of  a  burning  character,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  the  patient  as  producing  a  dull  pricking,  or  rather  tingling, 
sensation.  The  degree  of  swelling  depends  upon  the  circumstance  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissues  being  affected  or  otherwise ;  for  when  the  skin  alone 
is  inflamed,  there  is  littie  or  no  swelling  or  tension ;  and,  in  fact,  the  in- 
flammation is  at  that  period  to  be  considered  as  merely  erythematous : 
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gently  openmg  the  bowels,  and  afterwards  administering  bark  and  mine* 
ral  acids.  Patients  the  subjects  of  this  disease  appekr  to  be  yerj  liable 
to  its  return,  and  usually  require  change  of  air  to  prevent  relapse  :  sea- 
Bjx  seems  to  be  particularly  efficacious. 

Anthrax^  or  carbuncle. — The  anthrax,  as  well  as  the  fftrunculus,  is  at- 
tended with  sloughing  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  I  feel  a 
difficulty  in  pomting  out  any  distinction  which  can  be  drawn  between  the 
two ;  unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  sdd,  that  the  term  anthrax  is  usually  ap- 
plied when  diere  is  but  a  single  large  instead  ot  numerous  small  swell- 
mgs  occurring  at  the  same  time,  and  perhaps,  also,  when  tlie  disease  at- 
tacks the  old  instead  of  the  youn^.  When  carbuncle  attacks  old  people, 
the  diminiahed  power  of  the  constitution  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
disease,  which  reacts  more  violently  upon  the  patient's  general  health, 
and  renders  it  a  much  more  dangerous  affection  ;  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  dbease  itself,  as  from  the  inability  on  the  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  patient  to  promote  and  support  the  processes  necessary  to  repara- 
^on.  The  late  Dr.  Prout  pointed  out  a  peculiar  circumstance  sometimes 
coimected  with  carbuncle ;  he  observed  that  it  very  frequently  attacked 
persons  who  were  the  subjects  of  diabetes  mellitus. 

Carbuncle  frequently  attacks  the  cellular  membrane  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  forming  a  tumour  of  considerable  size  ;  the  skin  being  of  a  deep 
reddish-brown  colour,  darker  in  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference  ; 
the  tumour  feels  very  deeply-seated,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
areola  of  highly  inflamed  skin.  The  suppurative  process  goes  on  very 
slowlv,  and  the  patient  complains  of  burning  pam,  attended  with  consider- 
able irritative  fever,  which  soon  puts  on  a  typhoid  character,  unless  judi- 
cious means  be  employed  to  remove  the  source  of  constitutional  disturb- 
ance. 

Early  and  free  openings  should  therefore  be  made,  to  allow  of  the 
ready  exit  of  the  slough,  and  to  relieve  the  extreme  tension  of  tho  skin: 
this  object  is  best  effected  by  making  a  deep  crucial  incision  to  the  very 
base  of  the  tumour.  Stimulating  poultices  should  then  be  applied :  the 
best  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  black-wash  poultice,  although  stale  beer-grounds 
are  frequently  employed  in  these  cases.  Should  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  the  natural  reparation  of  the  slough  from  the  living  parts,  it  may  be 
carefully  removed  by  artificial  means.  It  is  sometimes  recommended  to 
employ  caustic  for  this  purpose,  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  fear  that 
too  intense  an  action  might  be  induced  upon  the  living  parts  to  render 
its  employment  quite  safe.  The  constitutional  treatment  is  to  be  the 
same  as  in  cases  of  more  extensive  slough,  which  have  already  been 
described  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  mortification,  namely,  that 
first  the  soothing  principle  is  to  be  adopted,  at  the  same  time  the  consti- 
tutional powers  must  be  supported,  and  that  subsequently  stimuli  are  to 
be  administered.  The  appearance  of  the  granulations  after  the  slough 
has  separated  will  afford  the  best  indication  for  the  appropriate  choice  of 
remedies  to  secure  convalescence. 
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that  this  may  depend  upon  the  insertion  of  all  the  mogcles  of  this  repon 
into  the  skin,  a  tissue  early  affected  by  this  peculiar  description  of  in- 
flammation. 

Hence,  in  the  case  of  persons  suffering  from  an  attack  of  erysipelas 
in  the  fisu^e,  the  most  complete  state  of  quietude,  and  absence  of  all  men- 
tal excitement,  are  desirable,  as  affording  the  only  means  of  preserving 
these  muscles  in  a  perfect  state  of  rest,  as  they  are  immediately  put  into 
motion  by  the  operation  of  almost  every  external  circumstance,  or  by  the 
least  mental  disturbance. 

Another  peculiarity  in  erysipelas,  not  yet  alluded  to,  is  its  erratic  ten* 
dency,  or  what  is  technically  termed  '^  metastaris,"  which  constitutes  one 
of  ttie  most  remarkable  features  of  this  complaint. 

The  consideration  of  this  fact  forms  a  very  important  point  in  regulat- 
ing our  practice,  especially  in  erysipelas  of  the  head ;  for,  however 
proper  it  may  be  to  attempt  suddenly  to  subdue  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  limbs  or  trunk,  by  the  application  of  evaporating  lotions,  or 
any  other  means  of  abstracting  the  abnormal  heat  of  the  affected  part, 
such  treatment  is  quite  inadmissible  in  erysipelas  of  the  head  or  £bm^, 
owing  to  the  danger  of  producmg  metastasis  to  the  membranes  of  the 
bum. 

I  have  seen  patients  delirious  a  few  hours  after  cold  had  been  applied 
to  ao  erysipelatous  scalp,  and  restored  as  quickly  to  consciousness  by  the 
subedtation  of  warm  fomentations  for  the  evaporating  lotion.  The  ra> 
tionale  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious :  the  action  is  due  to  the  free  anas- 
tomosis between  the  vessels  of  the  pericranium  and  of  the  dun^  mater, 
through  the  substance  of  the  bones  of  the  skull ;  so  that  any  cause  which 
propels  the  blood  from  the  pericranium  must  produce  a  proportionable 
mflnx  into  the  vessels  of  the  aura  mater. 

Patients  attacked  by  erysipelas  (more  especially  in  this  metropolis) 
bear  depletion  very  badly,  and  there  are  but  few  cases  in  wUcb  genertd 
blood-lettang  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  admissible. 

In  tins  country  we  have  also  a  dread  of  the  effects  of  applying  leeches 
wherever  there  is  a  tendency  to  esysipelas, — ^believing  that  meir  bite 
alone  is  sufficient,  under  some  circumstances,  to  induce  an  attack  of  the 
disease ;  this  feaf  does  not,  however  seem  to  prevail  in  Paris,  where  the 
me  of  leeches  in  erysipelas  is  common.  Blandin  and  Yelpeau  always 
su)ply  them  in  the  course  of  the  absorbents  between  the  inflamed  part  and 
the  glands  towards  which  the  inflamed  absorbents  pass  ;  and,  according  to 
them,  this  treatment  is  attended  with  great  bcuent. 

The  only  antiphlo^tic  plan,  therefore,  left,  is,  that  of  acting  upon 
the  secretions,  which  is  readily  done  by  employing  the  following  reme* 
fies:— 

R         Hyd.  cliloridi,  gr.  iss. 

Pulv.  jacobi«  veri,  gr.  iij. 

Magnes.  carbonat,  gr.  x.    M.    Ft.  pilul. 

R         Sodie  sesquicarbonat.      3J 
"Vln  ipeca.   35s. 

Mist,  camphorae,    g  1      M.      F.  haustus,  adde 
Succi.limonis  recentis,  gss. 
Et  in  statu  effervescentiss  sumendos  bis  terve  quoti^e. 
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Should  the  patient  manifest  tjhpoid  symptoms,  ammonia  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  soda. 

If  there  be  much  tension  of  the  skin,  attended  with  small  yenclcs 
without  remission  of  febnle  symptoms,  it  should  be  punctured  in  several 
places,  to  allow  of  transudation  of  the  efifused  serum.  This  operation 
generally  affords  great  relief.  With  respect  to  the  long  incisions  recom- 
mended by  some  surgeons,  I  consider  that  practice  to  be  worse  than  use* 
less,  unless  there  be  extensive  sloughing  of  the  cellular  membrane,  which 
will  very  rarely  occur  if  punctures  be  made  as  soon  as  the  neceseiity  for 
such  relief  is  indicated  by  the  tension  of  the  skin :  indeed,  I  have  ^own 
fatal  sloughing  sores  induced  by  the  practice  of  incisions,  and  in  more 
than  one  case,  death  to  occur  from  the  haemorrhage  immediately  result- 
ing from  the  operation. 

When  erysipelas  becomes  diffused,  the  vivid  discoloration  of  the  skia 
diminished,  the  tongue  dry,  and  general  signs  of  debility  manifested,  stim- 
uli are  required  ;  but  in  common  cases  generous  support  is  preferable  to 
stimulus  :  I  therefore  usually  prefer  porter  to  wine  or  brandy,  excepting 
under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned. 

Where  the  inflammation  of  erysipelas  has  a  great  tendency  to  spread, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  attempt  to  check  its  course  by  cauterizing 
with  lunar  caustic  the  skin  above  the  inflammation.  Some  have  recom- 
mended mercurial  ointment  to  be  employed  with  the  same  view ;  and  in- 
deed I  have  seen  both  of  them  produce  beneficial  results  by  circumscrib- 
ing the  extent  of  the  inflammation.  I  presume  that  [the  lunar  caustic 
and  the  mercurial  ointment  close  the  pores  of  the  skin  wherever  it  is  ap- 
plied, and  preventing  the  natural  cutaneous  exhalations,  set  up  a  new  ac- 
tion, and  so  tend  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  erythematous  inflamma- 
tion ;  for,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  any  other  ointment  will  answer  the 
purpose  as  well  as  the  mercurial. 

This  fact  would  certainly  lead  one  to  the  belief  that  erysipelas  is,  at 
any  rate  at  its  commencement,  a  cutaneous  disease,  and  the  extension  to 
the  subcutaneous  tissues  the  result  of  a  secondary  action. 

Vesicles  generally  form  in  those  i3a8es  whidh  do  not  terminate  by  reso- 
lution ;  hence  erysipelas  has  been  classed  by  Dr.  Bateman  under  the  or- 
ator Bullae. 

In  debilitated  constitutions,  diffused  abscesses  frequentiy  follow  erysip- 
elatous attacks,  sometimes  even  at  a  distance  from  the  originally  inflamed 
part.  Indeed,  I  have  occasionally  seen  abscesses  follow  wounds  around 
which  no  erysipelatous  inflammation  had  occurred,  and  yet,  subsequently, 
diffused  abscesses  have  formed  in  the  cellular  membrane  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  attended  with  considerable  local  inflammation,  but  whether 
these  could  be  regarded  as  erysipelatous  affections  I  have  had  much  diffi- 
xsulty  in  determining.  What  I  mean  to  express  is,  that  it  is  often  very 
di£Scult  to  distinguish  the  inflammation  leading  to  the  formation  of  ab- 
scess in  debilitated  patients  from  phlegmonous  erysipelas.  In  these  cases, 
also,  as  in  erysipelas,  the  abscesses  are  rarely  limited  by  an  adhesive 
boundary,  but  are  diffused,  indicating  the  extreme  debility  of  the  patient. 

When  abscesses 'result  from  erysipelas,  they  rarely  extend  beyond  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  membrane,  and  do  not  appear  to  lead  to  absorbent 
inflammation,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  freedom  with  which  the 
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matter  becomes  iliffosed  ;  while  on  the  contrary,  when  pns  is  formed  in 
more  deeply  seated  structures,  as  in  subfascial  and  tKaecal  abscess,  it  is 
pent  up  by  the  inextensible  tissues,  and  leads,  therefore,  t*)  more  urgent 
constitutional  disturbance,  ^nd  requires  early  evacuation. 

Much  care  and  attention  are  required  after  a  patient  may  have  appa- 
rently recovered  from  an  attack  of  er^^sipelas,  o\?in^  to  the  gveai  ten- 
dency to  relapse  which  generally  exists  m  such  cases  ;  and  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  sidd — at  least,  so  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe — that  a 
person  once  attacked  by  this  disease  is  ever  after  liable  to  its  return  from 
any  exciting  cause  of  inflaiamation — a  circumstance  which  would  seem 
to  prove  that  the  disease  depends  more  upon  peculiarity  of  constitution 
than  upon  the  nature  of  the  accidental  injury,  or  even,  perhaps,  than 
upon  any  epidemic  influence. 

I  have  said  that  it  might  be  considered  a  deviation  from  my  province, 
to  speak  of  bilious  erysipelas,  and  other  particular  constitutional  derange- 
ments modif /ing  this  disease ;  still,  it  must  not  for  one  moment  be  im- 
agined that  I  consider  it  unnecessary  for  the  surgeon  to  study,  and  scru- 
tinously  too,  th^  peculiaiities,  diathesis,  and  temperament  of  his  patient : 
for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  slightest  local  injury  can  never  occur 
without  the  restorative  process  being  influenced  by  the  age,  sex,  habit  and 
constitution  of  the  subject ;  and  whoever  fancies  that,  because  he  has 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  disease,  he  can  at  once 
apply  some  well-known  appropriate  remedy,  will  never  advance  beyond 
empiricism,  nor  establish  his  title  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  scien- 
tific practitioner ;  and  I  would  almost  say  that  his  practice  would  be 
dangerous  in  proportion  to  his  rapid  decision  in  the  classification  of  dis- 
ease, if  that  alone  be  his  aim. 

After  what  has  ^een  said,  as  to  the  tendency  to  erysipelas  following 
wounds  of  the  scalp,  and  skin  of  the  face,  let  me  urge  the  necessity  of 
caution  in  undertaking  even  trivial  operations,  on  these  regions  of  the 
body,  without  first  having  duly  prepared  the  patient  for  the  effects  they 
invariably  produce  in  the  system.  In  some  cases,  the  surgeon  may  be 
requested  to  remove  small  encysted  tumours  from  the  scalp — an  operation 
80  trivial  that  it  may  be  executed  by  a  mere  tyro  in  the  profession ;  but 
even  the  most  experienced  and  skilful  surgeon  may  risk  the  life  of  a  pa- 
dent,  and  his  own  reputation,  by  want  of  a  little  precaution. 

Never,  I  say,  should  such  a  task  be  undertaken  without  the  actual 
state  of  the  patient's-  health  being  first  well  ascertained,  as  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  organic  disease,  the  condition  of  the  bowels,  state  of  the 
urine,  and  natural  performance  of  the  functions  essential  to  a  healthy 
state  of  the  body. 

Several  years  ago  I  removed  an  encysted  tumour  from  the  head  of  a 
patient.  Upon  making  a  mere  incision  through  the  skin,  it  immediately 
tamed  out,  the  operation  not  occupying  more  than  a  minute.  On  the 
third  day  I  considered  my  patient  convalescent ;  on  the  fourth  I  was 
suddenly  sent  for  to  see  him,  and  found  that  a  most  startling  change  had 
taken  place  in  his  condition.  I  should  not  have  recognised  hhn ;  his 
head  was  swollen  to  twice  its  natural  size  ;  and  his  complaints  were  urged 
in  muttering  delirium.  I  immediately  ordered  him  (as  his  bowels  were 
costive)  a  large  dose  of  calomel,  fomented  his  head  and  face,  punctured 
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the  scalp,  and  prescribed  diaphoretic  effervescing  draughts.  Tha  day 
following  he  haa  Imt  slightly  improved,  although  his  bowels  had  been 
freely  opened  ;  and  I  immediately  proposed  a  consultation.  The  gentle- 
man  who  met  mo  recommended  bleeding — a  remedy  to  which  he  especial- 
ly trusted  in  all  cases  of  febrile  action.  But  as  the  patient  had  a  very 
dry  rongne,  attended  witli  delirium,  and  was  complaining  of  great  thirst, 
muttering  in  almost  inarticulate  sounds  his  desire  for'i)orter,  I  proposed 
that  we  sliould  try  its  effect :  this  was  consented  to,  and  I  held  a  pint  of 
porter  to  his  lips  ;  he  drank  it  off  at  a  draught — soon  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep ;  when  ho  awoke  he  was  perfectly  free  from  delirium,  and  from  that 
moment  his  I'ccovery  rapidly  pi*ogressed.  In  relating  this  case,  I  do  not 
mean  to  inculcate  the  propriety  of  tliu  invariable  use  of  stimulus,  but  I 
do  believe  that  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found  a  safer  remedy  than  bleed- 
ing, more  particularly  in  London  or  any  crowded  city  ;  nor  have  I  form- 
ed this  judgment  from  tiie  i^iolitary  case  just  mentioned,  but  it  is  an  opin- 
ion founded  upon  my  own  experience  and  the  practice'  of  my  colleagues 
in  Guy's  Hospital,  as  well  as  in  private. 

A  hdy  a])plied  to  an  eminent  surgeon,  to  ascerlaiu  from  him  whether 
a  small  encysted  tumour  could  be  removed  with  perfect  safety  from  her 
head,  to  which  he  replied  ^^  certainly  ;"  the  operation  was  immediately 
performed,  but  seven  days  afterwards  she  was  dead,  from  an  attack  of 
erysipelas.  The  next  case,  as  the  patient  was  not  attacked  by  the  usual 
form  of  erysipelas  after  the  operation,  may  be  considered  oui;  of  place 
with  regard  to  our  present  subject ;  I  mention  it,  however,  merely  to  ex- 
emplify the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  real  constitutional  condition  be- 
fore we  venture  to  submit  a  patient  to  any  mechanical  lesion. 

A  short  time  ago,  a)i  individual  came  under  my  care  with  an  external 
pile  and  a  fissure  in  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  ;  ho  was  con- 
siderably out  of  health,  and  attributed  all  his  ailments  to  the  sufferings 
he  experienced  in  rhe  passing  of  his  motions,  owing  to  the  local  disease ; 
he  urged  me  to  relievo  1dm  by  operation.  I  kept  him,  however,  a  week 
or  ten  days  under  my  care  before  I  operated,  and,  by  soothing  remedies, 
had  somewhat  improved  his  condition,  when  I  removed  the  external  pile, 
and  drew  the  bistoury  acrori3  the  fissure,  the  whole  time  of  the  opera- 
tion not  exceeding  half  a  minute.  The  patieni  felt,  immediate  relief  after 
the  operation,  he  bad  little  or  no  pain  in  passing  his  motions,  but  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  days  ho  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  subscute 
peritonitis ;  calomel  and  opium,  and  leeches,  were  ordered,  but  four  days 
afterwards  he  died. 

Upon  examination  of  tiio  body,  he  was  found  to  be  the  subject  of  gran- 
ular kidnies,  (the  morbus  Brightii,)  which  no  doubt  had  caused  his  death. 

It  had  been  ascertained,  during  life,  by  my  dresser,  that  his  urine 
was  albuminous ;  but  I  considered  the  severity  of  his  suffering  demanded 
the  performance  of  this  slight  operation,  although  the  sequel  renders  it 
a  matter  for  consideration  whether  I  was  right,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, in  subjecting  him  to  such  a  source  of  irritation. 

Such  coses  as  these  show  the  necessity  for  doing  everything  which  the 
science  of  surgery  can  command,  to  place  our  patient  in  the  greatest 
state  of  security  before  we  subject  him  to  any  surgical  o])eration,  and 
even  then  never  to  promise  that  any  operation,  however  simple,  will  be 
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perfectly  freo  from  danger  ;  for,  depend  npon  it,  it  is  as  unwise  to  treat 
slightingly  the  most  trifling  incisions  of  the  skin,  as  it  is  dishonest  to  at- 
tach to  an  O[)eration  more  importance  than  it  jostly  deserves. 

Some  surgeons  suppose  that  it  is  better  to  perform  what  are  usually- 
oonsidered  simple  operations  at  the  moment,  than  to  allow  the  dread  of 
anticipation  to  remain  on  the  mind  of  the  patient ;  and  they  act  upon 
this  opinion  without  any  preliminary  precaution.  There  are,  however,  I 
believe,  but  few  patients  who  will  not  duly  appreciate  the  cautious  re- 
oommendation  of  a  surgeon  to  submit  to  some  little  preparatory  disci- 
jiline,  and  he  will  gain  much  more  confidence  from  the  patient  by  this 
di8|)lay  of  his  judgment,  than  from  the  hasty  recklessness  which  evinces 
boldness  and  self-reliance  rather  than  judicious  precaution. 
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LECTURE    XW\ 

DISEASES  OF    BONE. 

Phyncal  properties  of  bone — Evidence  of  its  vitality — Disease  of  bones 
modified  by  their  earthy  matter — their  growth  retarded  by  earthy  mat- 
ter^^Diathesis  may  interfere  in  the  formation  of  bone — Bloody  capil- 
laries, or  tissues  may  fail — Sa-ofida — Necessity  for  constitviioyial  rem- 
edies rather  Hion  meclianical — Chemical  treatment — Hypertrophy — 
General — Partial — May  or  may  not  be  disease — Exostosis — Diagno- 
sis— T^reatment — Operation;  Sir  Astley  Cooper^ s  operation — Cases 
— ExoptJialmia — Hydropthalmia — Diagnosis — Structure  of  exostosis 
— Hereditary  tendency — Atrophy  of  bone — All  bones  not  eqfially  sub- 
ject  to  atrophy — Atrophy  of  neck  of  thigh  bone — Rachitis,  dependent 
on  error  in  bloody  capillaries^  or  tissue — Fragilitas  ossium — Distortion 
of  spine — Treatment. 

I  HAVE  hitherto  only  occupied  ruyself  with  the  consiieration  of  in- 
flammation as  a  general  principle  ;  I  must  now  speak  of  it  in  reference 
to  its  effects  upon  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  ;  and  shall  commence 
with  a  description  of  the  changes  whicli  inflammation  produces  in  bone. 

Upon  first  taking  a  bone  in  your  hands  for  examination,  you  may 
probably  ask  yourselves,  if  it  be  possil^lo  that  such  a  solid  mass  (the 
characteristic  hardness  of  which  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  the  os- 
seous system)  can  be  subject  to  the  same  vital  influences  which  attend 
the  growth,  reparation,  and  diseases  of  the  softer  and  more  delicate 
stmctores  of  the  living  body. 

Such,  howev2r,  is  indeed  the  case :  bone  inflames,  ulcerates,  suppu* 
rates,  and  becomes  gangrenons,  like  other  tissues ;  like  them,  it  is  per- 
fectly organized,  and  constitutes  as  completely  a  living  part  of  the  liv- 
ing organismus  :  and  moreover,  when  broken,  bone  is  capable  of  repara- 
tion from  its  own  vital  energy. 

Bone  falls  into  a  state  of  disease  more  slowly  than  the  sofc  parts  of 
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the  body,  and,  having  become  diseased,  is  proportionablj  tardy  in  the 
natural  process  of  restoration ;  this  is  probably  owing  to  ihe  quantity  of 
earthy  matter  which  enters  into  its  compo^tion,  namely,  the  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Bone  consists,  also,  of  organized  animal  matter,  cartilage,  and  gela- 
tine ;  and  it  is  the  admixture  of  the  earthy  with  the  animal  substance 
which  constitutes  the  great  difference  between  bone  and  all  the  other 
structures  of  the  body. 

Thb  natural  groi^th  and  healthy  changes  in  bone  are  much  slower  than 
in  the  other  structures,  and  you  may  observe  that  the  animal  are  much 
earlier  formed  than  the  earthy  parts,  for  it  is  not  until  after  the  period 
of  puberty  that  bones  contain  their  due  proportion  of  earthy  matter ;  and 
this  is  the  case  also  in  their  reparation  after  disease  or  accident. 

In  infancy,  and  even  in  early  youth,  the  proportion  of  animal  so  ftr 
preponderates  over  the  earthy  matter,  that  the  bones  are  comparatively 
soft  and  clastic,  and  they  are  also  much  more  vascular  than  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, and  are  consequently  more  liable  to  disease.  Although,  however, 
more  subjeci;  to  spontane9U3  disease,  the  bones  in  infancy  are  not  often 
injured  by  mechanical  agency,  fis  from  their  elasticity  diey  are  capable 
of  yielding  to  force,  bending  rather  than  breaking. 

As  all  the  bones  do  not  possess  the  same  proportion  of  earthy  and 
animal  matter,  it  is  obvious  that  their  periods  of  development  cannot  be 
simultaneous,  and  that  some  bones  may  run  more  rapidly  into  disease 
than  others.  Hence  we  find  the  round  bones  and  the  articular  extremi- 
ties  of  the  long  bones  passing  through  all  the  phenomena  of  disease 
much  more  rapidly,  hud  being  developed  earlier  during  the*  natural 
growth  of  the  body,  than  the  more  compact  parts  of  the  osseous  system. 

The  earthy  matter  of  bones  is  generally  described  as  inorganic,  and 
so,  chemically  speaking,  it  must  be  considered ;  but  its  presence  in  die 
bones  is  essential  to  the  healthy  condition,  and  it  contributes  as  much  to 
their  vitality  as  the  animal  parts^  and  is  supplied  in  the  same  manner 
from  the  food  taken  up  by  the  blood.  The  importance  of  bone  must  not 
be  estimated  from  its  physical  properties,  bat  from  the  office  it  performs, 
as  con3ti^ating,  in  the  animal  economy,  rm  organized  system  undergoing, 
like  all  other  parts,  constant;  change  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  & 
sorbents  and  capillaries. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  elimination  of  the  earthy  constitu- 
ents of  bone  from  the  blood  is  a  slow  process,  even  in  the  most  healthy 
condition  of  the  body  ;  we  can  therefore  readily  conceive  that  any  devi- 
ation from  health,  or  the  operation  of  any  deterioratmg  influence,  will  in- 
terfere with  the  due  development  of  the  oaseous  systeffi. 

Instances  of  such  iaterruption  to  the  developmoftt  of  bone  are  con- 
stantly brought  before  our  notice  in  the  numerous  cases  of  scrofula  which 
are  admitted  into  this  hospital,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  the  sub- 
jects of  diseased  bone. 

May  we  not  learn  from  thi^;  how  much  depends  upon  dietetic  observan- 
ces in  the  treatment  of  diseased  spine,  rickets,  and  scrofulous  joints  ? 
and  how  necessary  is  attention  to  those  rules  which  are  best  adapted  to 
restore  nutrition  by  improving  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  and  by 
increasing  the  assimilative   powers,  instead  of,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
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case,  directing  aH  our  attention  to  mcchanica]  rnean^  of  suppoiling  the 
V'eight  of  the  body  ? 

When  the  balance  between  the  secretion  and  absorption  of  osseous 
matter  is  permanently  disturbed,  it  may  happen  that  tho  proijortion  of 
hone  earth  may  become  so  deficient,  that  tlie  bone,  instead  of  assuming 
the  hardness  and  solidity  peculiar  to  it  in  its  normal  state,  remains  soft 
and  flexible :  this  condition  is  kno>Yn  as  '^  moUitics  ossium  ;"  it  no  doubt 
often  depends  upon  tho  want  of  power  in  the  organs  of  ^lS8imilation  to 
render  the  phoophate  of  lime  contained  in  the  food  fitted  to  be  taken  up 
and  convey^  to  the  blood  by  the  absorbents.  If  pucIi  be  tho  case,  phos- 
pliate  of  lime  cannot  be  eliminated  from  the  ))lood  by  the  capillaries  of 
the  osseous  system,  and  the  bones  will  consequently  be  deficicnr  in  earthy 
matter.  This  may,  perhaps,  also  occur  from  a  particular  kind  of  food, 
not  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  phospliate  of  lime  to  )'nnii8h  the 
supply  required  by  the  bones ;  lief»ce  they  may  reiuain  sofc  and  yield- 
ing, and  unfitted  for  the  purposes  tlipy  are  intended  to  Tulfil  in  the  ani« 
mal  economy. 

This  fact  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  very  simple  exporimcrit :  if  you 
entirely  deprive  common  fowls  of  lime,  by  kecpimr  them  confined  in  a 
k)cality  where  Uiey  Iiave  no  opportunity  of  getting  it,  their  eggs  will  bo 
without  aliells,  although,  directly  the  calcareous  constituent  of  egg-shell 
18  restored  to  them,  they  re-acquire  their  natural  earthy  covering.  A 
similar  effect  is  probably  produced  in  the  human  subject,  with  reference 
to  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones :  if  the  digestive  organs  be  incapable 
of  asfflmilating  the  phosphate  of  lime  from  the  ingesta,  tlic  bones  will  be- 
come soft,  from  being  deprived  of  their  earthy  constituent. 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  something  more  than  mere  disordered 
nutrition  is  the  cause  of  this  disease,  and  that  Va  is  concomitant  witli 
some  pecul  ar  constitutional  taint,  as  it  has  hitherto  proved  uncontrolla- 
ble bv  any  mode  of  treatment,  and  frequently  terminates  fatally. 

I  have  on  two  or  three  occasions  certainly  had  reason  to  believe  that 
great  benefit  was  derived  from  giving  bone  powdered  and  mixed  with 
bread,  and  at  tlie  same  time  draughts  containing  phosphoric  acid,  to  con- 
vert  the  phosphate  of  lime  into  biphosphate.  a  more  soluble  salt  than 
tlie  phosphate,  and  probably  more  readily  assimilated.  The  result  of 
this  treatment  was  certainly  such  as  would  warrant  the  expectation  of 
facilitating  the  nutrition  of  bone.  The  disease  is,  however,  too  rare 
for  much  to  be  known  respecting  it,  as  sufficient  opportunities  of  ex- 
amination have  not  occurred  for  its  character  to  have  been  closely 
studied. 

Hypertroply  of  hone  is  an  enlarging,  thickening,  or  increasing  of  its 
bulk ;  and,  regarding  the  subject  in  that  light,  it  is  not  always  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  diseased  action. 

If  it  were  my  task  to  prove  to  yon,  further  than  I  have  attempted 
to  do  already,  that  bones  possess  vitaUty,  I  should  endeavour  to  do  so  by 
brining  forward  the  example  of  the  enlargement  of  a  bone  from  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  a  limb.  If,  for  instance,  you  examine  the  right  arm  of  a 
man  who  is  constantly  employmg  it,  and  compare  it  with  the  left,  you 
will  often  find  it  one-third  larger,  and  marked  much  more  strongly  at  the 
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points  of  insertion  of  the  muscles,  indicating  tbo  proportional  development 
of  the  muscular  system. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  increase  is  dependent  on  muscular  ac- 
tion, and  therefore  nature  points  out  to  us  a  most  important  fact,  to  be 
judiciously  borne  in  mind  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  bones, — which 
IS,  that  a  patient  is  not  to  be  kept  too  long  inactive  ;  and  although  rest 
and  the  recumbent  jiosture  are  most  essential  for  a  certain  time,  yet  it 
vrill  frequently  be  found  that  the  employment  of  the  muscles,  and  tiie  ef- 
fect of  the  weight  being  thrown  upon  the  injured  limb,  is  often  the  meet 
ready  and  efficient  mode  of  inducing  ossific  deposition.  I  have  frequent- 
ly seen  the  union  of  a  fractured  bone  much  retarded  by  too  protracted  a 
confinement  to  bed,  and  have  hastened  the*  reparation  by  desiring  a  pa- 
tient to  get  up,  and  throw  a  portion  of  his  weight  upon  the  disabled  limb. 
I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  gentlemen,  of  the  necessity  to  protect  the 
broken  bone  at  the  same  time  by  well-adjusted  splints.  This  kind  of  hy- 
pertrophy, I  say,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  disease,  but  rather 
as  a  sign  of  health — a  formative  action.  For  you  will  not  only  find,  af- 
ter continued  exertion,  the  bones  increased  in  size,  but  the  muscles  and 
arteries  also,  and  the  whole  apparatus  for  the  nutrition  of  the  limb  in  the 
highest  state  of  perfection,  to  sustain  the  additional  call  made  upon  it  in 
the  peiformancc  of  its  duties.  Indeed,  it  is  a  similar  condition  to  that 
kind  of  infiamination  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  under  the  term  ^^  for 
mative  inflammation,"  an  example  of  which  we  find  in  the  periodical  in- 
crease of  the  vessels  during  the  annual  growth  of  the  stag's  horn,  and 
of  the  spermatic  arteries  of  tiiose  animals  that  have  only  certain  seasons 
for  the  exercise  of  the  procreative  function. 

This  state  of  bloodvessels  differs  from  inflammation  (according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term),  inasmuch  as  they  still  retain  their  to- 
nicity, and  are  enabled  to  convey  the  additional  quantity  of  blood,  pro- 
portionable to  the  increased  demand  of  the  tissues  for  nutrition  ;  so  that 
the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  tissues,  are  all  competent  to  the  function 
they  are  by  nature  destined  to  perform :  but  when  there  is  disease,  true 
inflammation,  the  parts  do  not  agree  in  their  mutual  conditions  ;  there  is 
a  want  of  reciprocal  action,  and  it  is  this  which  produces  the  morbid 
state.  *  Therefore  I  do  not  speak  of  mere  hypertrophy  as  disease,  but 
only  as  an  illustration  and  proof  of  the  vitality  of  bone. 

The  disease  termed  exostosis  may  be  considered  as  a  partial  hypertro- 
phy of  bone,  but  I  will  show  you  examples  of  the  disease  before  I  at- 
tempt to  explain  it  to  you.  You  will  observe  that  the  projections  of  bone 
in  these  specimens  take  place  at  the  points  of  attachment  of  muscles, 
and  are  no  doubt  the  result  of  their  action,  inducing  a  development  of 
bone  proportionable  to  the  muscular  power  acting  upon  it.  Examine  the 
bones  of  the  foetus,  of  infancy,  adolescence,  of  the  adult,  and  of  age, 
and  you  will  find  the  strength  of  bone  always  corresponding  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  muscular  system ;  so  that  if,  from  any  circumstance,  a 
particular  muscle  happens  to  be  more  than  usually  employed,  there  is 
probably  a  partial  deposition  of  bone  corresponding  to  the  precise  spot 
of  the  application  of  the  inordinate  action  of  the  muscle  :  but  even  this 
partial  hypertrophy  can  scarcely   bo  regarded    as  disease,  although  I 
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shall  h^e  to  point  oat  to  yoa  that  it  sometimes  renders  an  operation 
necessaiy. 

Such  an  enlargement  may,  however,  interfere  with  the  motion  of  a 
joint,  and  thus  cause  great  lameness.  Most  of  you  must  have  heard  of 
*<  the  splint"  in  horses :  this  is  partial  hypertrophy  of  bone,  and  is  of  no 
iiDDortance  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  motions  of  the  knee  ;  when 
it  aoes,  it  entirely  destroys  the  value  of  the  animal.  The  same  interfer- 
ence may  occur  m  the  human  subject,  or  the  enlarged  portion  of  the  bone 
may  press  upon  bloodvessels  or  nerves,  and  lead  to  important  symptoms 
demanding  surgical  treatment. 

The  structure  of  exostosis  differs  m  most  cases  from  that  of  the  bone 
from  which  it  arises,  and  this  change  of  structure  seems  to  extend  for 
aome  distance  beneath  and  around  the  abnormal  growth.  An  exostosis 
may,  accordmgly,  consist  of  cartilage,  a  kind  of  ligamentous  material, 
more  commonly  of  a  peculiar  bone  containing  cartilage,  and  sometimes 
of  a  very  hard,  compact  structure,  closely  resembling  ivory.  The  causes 
of  exostosis,  like  those  of  some  other  diseases  of  the  osseous  system,  are 
bat  ill  understood.  The  disease  certainly  does  not  possess  anything  like 
a  malignant  character,  and  can  only  become  dangeroiis,  or  even  distress- 
ing, by  the  infplication  of  some  organ  of  importance. 

Upon  examination  of  the  affected  part,  you  will  find  a  swelling,  which 
you  will  readily  discover  to  be  an  osseous  formation,  from  the  depth  of 
its  attachment,  the  hardness  of  its  consistence,  and  its  perfect  immobiU- 
trV.  If  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  motions  of  a  joint,  nor  press  upon 
either  nerve  or  bloodvessel,'so  as  to  interrupt  the  natural  functions  of  the 
part,  the  tumour  should  be  leeched  and  blistered,  which,  treatment  will 
8(»netimes  succeed  in  producing  its  absorption  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  does  produce  gi'eat  inconvenience  and  hindrance  to  the  natural  uses  of 
the  limb,  it  must  be  removed  by  a  surgical  operation :  this  may  be  per- 
formed either  by  cuttmg  down  upon  it,  and  sawing  it  off  at  its  base,  or 
hy  separating  it  by  means  of  a  pair  of  strong  ^^  bone-nippers"  from  the 
none  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Sir  Astiey  Cooper  recommended  what  he  considered  a  simpler,  safer, 
and  equally  certaip  mode  of  procedure  ;  but  I  think,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience has  enabled  me  to  judge,  that  his  plan  is  more  hazardous,  and  less 
certain  to  lead  to  the  cure  of  the  disease.  He  believed  (as  these  true 
OBsific  exostoses  derived  their  blood  from  the  periosteum)  that,  if  he 
stripped  the  membrane  from  the  bony  tumour,  he  should  deprive  it  of  its 
nourishment,  and  that  it  would  be  removed  by  absorption.  This  opera- 
tion requires,  however,  extensive  dissection  and  perfect  exposure  of  the 
tumour,  and  renders  it  therefore  more  complicated  at  the  time,  and,  con- 
sequently, more  liable  to  produce  subsequent  constitutional  disturbance. 
I  prefer,  therefore,  the .  sawing  or  cutting  off  the  bone  at  once.  I  have 
frequently  performed  the  operation  with  perfect  success,  and  have  never 
known  an  instance  of  the  return  of  the  affection.  The  operation,  how* 
over,  of  removing  these  tumours,  either  by  saw  or  bone-nippers,  re- 
quires some  anatomical  knowledge,  and  cannot  be  safely  performed  with- 
out strict  attention  to  the  possible  implication  of  important  bloodvessels 
and  nerves. 

Many  years  ago  I  remember  seeing  an  exostosis  removed  by  Mr.  Le* 
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vinge,  who,  although  only  a  pupil  at  th0  time,  displayed  a  degree  of  ana- 
tomical knowledge,  and  a  ready  application  of  it  during  the  performance 
of  the  operation,  which  would  have  done  credit  even  to  a  veteran  in  8iu> 
gical  practice.  It  is  one  thing,  gentlemen,  to  know  what  should  be  done, 
but  quite  another  to  apply  your  knowledge  at  the  instant  the  demand  is 
made  upon  you  to^  exercise  it.  To  return,  however,  to  the  illustration. 
A  gentieman  consulted  Mr.  Levinge  respecting  a  tumour,  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  situated  on  the  head  of  the  left  fibula,  and  which,  during  the  mo- 
tion of  the  knee-joint,  struck  against  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur, 
so  as  to  interfere  witii  walking.  Mr.  Levinge  explained  to  him  the  na- 
ture of  the  swelling,  and  recommended  its  removal,  which  was  readily 
consented  to  by  the  patient. 

On  exposing  the  tumour,  Mr.  Levinge,  from  his  anatonucal  knowledge, 
was  led  to  examine  the  relative  positions  of  the  fibula  nerve  and  the  ex- 
ostosis, upon  which  he  found  that  the  anterior  tibial  branch  of  that  nerve 
ran  immediately  through  the  substance  of  the  adventitious  bone.  He 
immediately  proceeded  in  his  operation  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  ta- 
mour  with  a  small  saw  :  in  fact,  he  dissected  out  the  nerve,  and  then 
sawed  ofi*  the  bony  tumour.  A  careless  or  ignorant  surgeon  would  have 
cut  through  the  nerve,  and  probably  permanently  interfered  with  the 
motions  of  the  toes  and  ankle-joint,  or  even  produced  great  injury  to  the 
nervous  system  by  the  lesion  of  this  branch. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1838, 1  saw  my  colleague,  Mr.  Key,  remove 
an  exostosis  from  the  inner  side  of  the  left  humerus,  which  was  in  such 
dose  contact  with  the  brachial  artery  and  ulnar  nerve,  that  it  required 
the  nicest  manipulation  to  remove  it  without  injury  to  either  of  these 
important  structures ;  but  he  most  perfectly  succeeded  in  avoiding  both 
artery  and  nerve. 

In  1842, 1  was  consulted  by  Mr.  P.,  of  Cambridge,  with  an  exostosis 
growing  from  the  inner  side  of  the  femur,  just  at  the  point  where  the 
femoral  artery  passes  through  the  large  head  of  the  triceps,  and,  indeed, 
the  tumour  in  some  degree  pressed  upon  that  vessel.  On  removing  it, 
I  had  considerable  difiiculty  in  avoiding  the  artery,  and,  indeed,  wound- 
ed a  large  branch  which  seem^ed  to  have  nourished  the  exostosis,  and 
which  I  secured  with  considerable  trouble. 

I  have  known  persons  admitted  into  the  hospital  with  an  afiection  sup- 
posed to  be  aneurism  of  the  subclavian  artery,  but  which,  upon  examina- 
tion, proved  to  be  an  exostosis  growing  on  the  first  rib,  just  at  the  inse^ 
tion  of  the  scalenus  muscle.  The  circumstances  in  which  these  cases 
simulated  aneurism,  were  pulsation  in  the  tumour,  swelling  and  loss  of 
the  power  of  motion  in  the  arm,  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  pulse  at  the 
wrist :  but  a  just  diagnosis  was  formed  of  these  cases  by  producing  pres- 
sure on  the  subclavian  artery  at  the  tracheal  side  of  the  tumour,  and  it 
was  found  that,  although  the  pulsation  had  ceased,  the  tumour  was  in  no 
degree  diminished  in  size  :  moreover,  when  pressure  was  removed,  the 
pulsation  did  not  return  throughout  the  whole  surface  of  the  swelling, 
but  was  confined  to  the  course  of  the  artery,  extending  only  over  a  space 
corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  vessel. 

One  of  these  cases  was  admitted  into  Cornelius  Ward,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Key^  and  another  under  myself ;  neither  of  them  were  subjected 
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to  any  snrgieal  operation,  bnt  thay  left  the  hospital  relieved  by  the  rest 
to  wluch  they  had  been  strictly  enjoined.  Exostoses  sometimes  grow 
from  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  producing  what  is  termed  exopkthalmia^ 
which  disease  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  yisual  organ :  some 
tact  is  required  to  distingubh  this  condition  from  a  protrusion  of  the  eye 
produced  by  disease  of  the  organ  itself,  termed  hydrophthalmia  ;  or  even 
an  enlargement  of  the  lachrymal  gland  may  so  protrude  the  eye  as  to 
render  the  diagnosis  difficult. 

Dr.  O'Beime,  of  Dublin,  has  described  what  he  considers  to  be  a  cha- 
racteristic means  of  distinguishing  between  exophtkalmia  and  hydroph- 
thalmia, and  as  his  published  account  of  it  has,  I  believe,  never  been 
contradicted,  I  consider  myself  justified  in  mentioning  it  to  you.  He 
states  that,  in  hydrophthalmia,  the  eye  is  completely  uncovered  by  the 
eyelids,  whilo  in  exophthalmia  it  is  more  than  usually  covered,  especially 
by  the  upper  eyelid,  which  is  generally  more  or  less  paralytic,  its  surface 
being  of  a  dusky  red  colour,  and  traversed  by  enlarged  veins. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  circumstance"  to  find  persons  possessing  a*consti 
tutional  tendency  to  the  formation  of  exostoses,  and  I  have  seen  some 
eases  in  which  several  partial  growths  of  bone  were  present  in  the  same 
individual. 

I  attended  a  child  with  Mr.  Fred.  Toulmin,  of  Hackney,  whose  face 
was  dreadfully  distorted  by  the  growth  of  osseous  tumours  from  the  bones 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  I  have,  indeed,  seen  several  children  of  the  same 
fiunily  affected  with  similar  ofiRennfl  growfchfi  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  evincing  a  sort  of  hereditary  tendency  to  the  disease ;  for  such 
cases  can  only  be  considered  in  that  light,  and  therefore  the  peculiar  dia- 
thesis seems  to  be  the  chief  subject  for  the  attention  of  the  surgeon. 

Atrophy  of  lone. — ^Atrophy  of  bone  may  result  from  disuse  of  bone, 
just  as  mordlnate  employment  will  tend  to  its  increase ;  atrophy  thus  pro- 
duced can  scarcely  be  considered  as  disease,  but  seems  rather  to  show 
that  nature  has  a  tendency  to  proportion  the  physical  condition  of 
every  part  to  the  strength  required  for  the  duty  it  is  called  upon  to 
perform. 

If  you  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  bones  of  a  person  who 
has  died  after  a  very  protracted  ilhiess,  you  will  find  them  much  dimin- 
ished in  size  ;  they  correspond,  in  fact,  to  the  atrophied  condition  of  the 
muscular  system. 

But  as  hypertrophy  may  be  a  diseased  action  from  an  excess  of  bony 
matter  and  inordinate  secretion,  so  may  atrophy  of  the  osseous  system 
arise  morbidly  from  the  want  of  sufficient  nourishment. 

When  amputation  of  a  limb  is  required  for  the  removal  of  a  diseased 
joint  which  has  been  the  cause  of  confining  the  patient  to  bed  for  a  con- 
mderable  length  of  time,  the  bone  offers  so  little  resistance  to  the  saw 
that  its  atrophied  condition  is  at  once  apparent ;  it  seems,  in  fact,  to  have 
undergone  a  partial  fatty  degeneration.  Infants  are  frequently  bom 
with  imperfectly  formed  bones,  particularly  of  the  tarsus,  which  are  only 
partly  developed  from  some  deficiency  in  nutrition,  but  they  are  almost 
mvariablv  perfected  as  the  child's  strength  increases.  There  is  also  an 
atrophy  m  the  bones  of  old  men ;  their  compact  structure  becomes  thin- 
ner, the  cancellated  structure  softer,  and  they  are  rendered  incompetent 
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to  fulfil  their  office,  frequently  breaking  from  the  slightest;  force.  Tea 
know,  gentlemen,  that  in  common  language  we  speak  of  second  infemcy : 
this  is  not  entirely  a  poetical  expression ;  for  in  old  age  we  do  indeed 
sink  into  a  kind  of  second  infancy,  not  only  mentally,  but  physically  and 
physiologically.  All  the  bones  in  old  age  are  deficient  in  earthy  matter, 
as  might  be  expected,  when  we  remember  that  their  earthy  constituents 
are  the  last  parts  formed  in  the  development  of  the  body,  and,  as  one 
would  naturally  suppose  would  be,  are  the  most  difficult  to  replenish  in 
old  age  ;  but  all  the  bones  are  not  equally  liable  to  atrophy,  nor  is  even 
every  part  of  the  same  bone.  The  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  are  pe- 
culiarly prone  to  this  change ;  hence  it  is  that  the  neck  of  the  thigh 
bone  in  old  people,  more  frequently  than  any  other,  yields  to  the  weight 
of  the  body,  not  because  this  epiphysis  is  worse  supplied  with  nutrition 
than  any  other,  but  because  it  is  subjected  to  more  physical  force  firom 
the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  from  the  great  weight  it  has  to  support 
under  a  mechanical  disadvantage,  o\ring  to  the  unfavourable  angle  at 
which  the  force  is  applied.  All  the  epiphyses  are  subject  to  atrophy  in 
consequence  of  their  peculiar  organization,  being,  in  fact,  extra-vascular, 
obtaining  their  nutriment  in  a  manner  quite  diffisrent  from  that  by  which 
the  rest  of  the  osseous  system  is  supplied  ;  I  shall,  however,  dwell  more 
fully  upon  the  circumstances  connected  with  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone  when  I  am  particularly  considering  that  branch  of  the  present 
subject. 

MachitU  is  a  form  of  atrophy  to  which  the. bones  of  children  are  more 
particularly  subject,  and  to  which  all  the  bones  seem  liable,  but  perhaps 
the  round  and  mixed  bones  more  especially  ;  hence,  the  spine  is  so  fre- 
quently afiected  in  this  manner.  I  believe  that  a  distinction  ougiht 
to  be  made  between  rickets  and  the  condition  I  have  described  as 
mollities  ossium :  in  the  former  disease,  the  imperfection  of  the  bones 
seems  to  be  only  part  of  a  generally  deteriorated  state  of  the  nutritive 
functions ;  it  generally  shows  itself  before  the  age  of  puberty ;  it  fire 
quently  leads  to  great  deformity,  from  the  bones  being  unable  to  support 
the  superincumbent  weight.  In  examining  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
this  disease,  the  question  presents  itself  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be  con^d- 
ered  as  arising  from  a  general  want  of  assimilative  power — a  deficiency 
of  nutrition  ?  or  only  from  a  defect  in  the  elimination  bf  the  earthy  ma^ 
ter  from  the  blood ;  or  whether  the  error  may  not  sometimes  arise  from  a 
local  inability  on  the  part  of  the  tissue  to  receive  its  due  constituents, 
while  the  blood  and  vessels  which  convey  it  are  yet  normal  ?  It  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  defective  elimination  of  the  earthy  matter  from  the 
blood,  but  it  often,  I  feel  convinced,  results  from  inability  in  the  diges- 
tive organs  to  convert  the  earthy  matter  contained  in  the  food  into  that 
state  in  which  it  is  fit  to  be  carried  into  the  blood ;  that  it  i^  not,  in  fact, 
properly  dissolved,  and  is  in  consequence  conveyed  out  of  the  system  as 
excrementitious  matter,  thus  indicating  (under  the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces) the  employment  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  a  remedy. 

Li  rickets,  as  in  mollities  ossium,  there  is  a  similar  want  of  earthy  matter 
in  the  bones  ;  but  it  appears  evident,  not  only  that  these  diseases  arise 
from  different  causes,  but  that  they  differ  in  some  essential  though  un- 
known respect  firom  each  other.    Rickets  is  a  disease  which  in  itself  can 
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seldom  be  looked  upon  as  very  dangerous  to  life,  excepting  through  the 
deformity  to  which  it  may  give  rise,  and  generally  the  constitutional 
defect  becomes  corrected  as  tihe  patient  advances  in  years.  MoUities  os- 
sinm,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  disease,  the  progress  of  which  is  neither 
checked  by  medicine,  nor  the  efforts  of  nature,  but,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge of  it  extends,  invariably  goes  on  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Another  singular  abnormal  condition  of  bone  is  that  known  under  the 
name  Fragilitas  osnum.  This  is  a  disease  in  which  the  bones  are  so 
brittle  that  they  break  even  from  the  mere  action  of  the  muscles  which 
are  attached  to  them ;  it  is  generally  considered  as  being  the  result  of 
the  deposition  of  an  undue  proportion  of  earthy  matter.  I  believe  this 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  but  as  the  effect  of  a  deficiency  in 
the  animal  constituents  ;  so  that  fragilitas,  as  well  as  moUities  ossium,  is 
a  state  of  atrophy,  probably  arising  from  some  radical  defect  in  nutrition. 

The  tendency  to  this  condition  of  bone  seems  to  be  hereditary,  for  I 
know  at  this  moment  a  family  in  which  three  of  the  children  are  the  sub* 
jects  of  the  disease :  their  bones  break  from  the  slightest  cause.  One  of 
the  girls  has  broken  both  thigh  bones  three  or  four  times :  they  unite 
very  readilv,  but,  as  you  may  suppose,  a  considerable  diminution  in  her 
height  has  been  the  result.  Persons  who  have  been  long  afflicted  with 
malignant  disease  are  prone  to  this  brittle  condition  of  the  bones,  which 
se^ms  to  prove  that  it  is  to  be  considered  a  state  of  atrophy,  and  not  an 
inordinate  deposition  of  earthy  matter,  as  some  suppose. 

In  the  practice  of  your  profession  your  attention  will  frequently  be  di- 
rected to  the  treatment  of  distortions  of  the  spine  resulting  from  the  soften- 
ing of  the  bones,  and  I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  am  bound  to  give  you  my  opin- 
ion of  the  mode  of  treatment  to  be  adopted.  I  repudiate  the  use  of  all  ap- 
paratus and  mechanical  treatment  of  any  kind  for  straightening  a  crooked 
Sfdne,  which  confine  the  patient  to  the  recumbent  posture,  and  prevent 
by  exclusion  from  air  and  gentle  exercise  the  due  performance  of  the  nat- 
fural  functions,  unless  there  be  pain  upon  pressure  in  any  particular  point 
of  the  spine  indicating  inflammation  and  probably  ulceration ;  under 
these  circumstances  the  recumbent  posture  must  be  maintained  so  long 
as  the  above  indications  remain ;  but  I  believe  blisters,  moxas,  setons, ' 
leeches,  and  other  local  means  avail  but  little. 

The  disease  is  a  constitutional  defect  in  healthy  nutrition,  and  can  be 
remedUed  only  by  the  improvement  of  the  general  health,  although  it  is 
true,  the  application  of  simple  mechanical  means  may  aid  this  object  so 
long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  natural  and  vital  functions  of  life. 
Use  common  sense  therefore,  and  bear  in  mind  that  however  the  prepon- 
derance of  physical  disturbance  to  the  natural  functions  of  the  spine  may 
attract  your  attention,  this  state  is  only  a  result  of  a  general  constitutional 
deterioration,  and  that  without  the  improvement  of  health  no  good  can  be 
eflkcted.  The  remedies  must  (to  be  useful)  be  directed  to  the  removal 
of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  not  to  the  effects.  Tou  should  do  all. 
yoa  can  to  strengthen  the  assimilative  powers ;  and  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  nutrition  of  bone  is  most  at  fault,  means  should 
be  adopted,  as  far  as  diet  and  medicine  can  avsdl,  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Such  diet,  for  instance,  should  be  enjoined  as  cotitains  most  phosphate  of 
fime :  beef  and  mutton,  and  what  is  termed  secondary  bread,  are  there- 
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fore  advisable :  and  phosphoric  aoid  should  at  fhe  same  time  be  prescribe 
edy  for  the  purpose  of  its  union  with  the  lime,  rendering  it  capable  of 
being  more  easUy  absorbed.  Bottled  porter  will  also  assist  in  improving 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  patient;  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  bowels  are  not  relaxed  so  as  to  carry  off  the  lime  too  quickly,  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  physical  treatment  indicated  is  to  support  the  weight  of  the  trunk  by 
the  most  simple  mechanical  means  competent  to  relieve  the  affected 
bones ;  and  such  muscles  should  be  put  into  gende  action  as  have  a  ten- 
dency to  counteract  the  unnatural  direction  the  bones  may  have  acquired 
from  the  influence  of  the  existing  abnormal  causes,  viz.  the  undue  dispo- 
sition of  the  weight  and  altered  muscular  action. 

Patients  laboring  under  this  affection  should  be  frequently  in  the  open 
air,  and  should  be  permitted  to  take  gentle  exercise ;  but  must  avoid  most 
cautiously  the  slightest  fatigue  either  of  body  or  nund:  riding  in  an  open 
carriage,  or  sidling  on  the  sea,  is  the  very  best  kind  of  recreation  wUch 
oan  be  adopted. 

Tonics  of  difierent  kinds, — ^iodine,  and  other  alterative  and  sedative 
medicines — ^may  be  indicated  ;  but  I  cannot  lay  down  a  general  rule  to 
(Urect  your  choice  of  any  particular  remedies :  your  own  judgment,  and 
the  experience  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  your  patient's  constitution, 
should  influence  your  selection. 

This  is  all  the  advice  I  can  give  you  as  to  the  treatment  of  distorted 
spine  ;  and  although  folios  have  been  written  on  this  subject,  I  oan  call 
nothing  from  them  beyond  what  I  have  just  told  you ;  unless,  indeed,  I 
entered  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  various  apparatus  employed, 
the  different  gymnastic  exercises  recommended,  the  formulae  for  the  fa* 
vourite  medicines  prescribed,  and  the  recital  of  numerous  cases  illustra- 
tive of  the  too  often  imaginary  efficacy  of  hypothetically  infallible  no6- 
truntis. 

As  the  cases  which  are  usually  published  are  only  the  successful  ones, 
they  should  be  cautiously  investigated  before  you  are  induced  to  follow 
>tbe  system  recommended :  be  especially  careful  to  ascertain  that  your 
'  patient  is  under  precisely  similar  circumstances  to  those  described  as  hav- 
ing been  relieved  by  the  particular  remedy ;  for  although  a  distortion  of 
the  spine,  as  you  will  readily  suppose,  must  always  be  easily  recognizable, 
still  the  causes  which  produce  it  are  so  various,  that  unless  you  form  a 
just  estimation  of  the  true  source  of  constitutional  defect  in  each  partic- 
ular case,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  scientifically  treat  your  patient,  or 
Avoid  mere  empincism. 
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INFLAMMATION    OF   BONE. 

Inflammaiion  of  hone — IHstinffuished  from  formative  action — Hffects  of 
mflammatian  on  bone  the  same  as  on  the  softer  structures — 3iagnoS' 
tie  marks  between  inflammation  of  bone  and  periosteum — Treatment 
— Anchylosis — Difference  between  the  osseous  deposit  produced  by  m- 
flammation  and  natural  bone — Distinctions  of  syphilitic  inflammation 
of  bane  and  that  produced  by  accident — Diagnosis — Treatment — Ab- 
scess in  bone — Necessity  for  the  evacuation  of  the  pus — Treatmerd-^^ 
Caries  of  bones  identical  with  ulceration  of  soft  parts — Treatment — 
Caries  sometimes  the  result  of  the  use  of  mercury — Disease  of  bone 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  pus — Death  of  bone 
— Necrosis — Absorption  of  hone — Property  of  pus  to  dissolve  bone^-^ 
JBemoval  of  sequestrum  by  operation — Power  of  reparation  in  proper* 
tion  to  proximity  to  hearts  action. 

OdSiFic  inflammation  is  the  term  employed  to  express  an  increased 
disposition  to  form  bone,  no  matter  whether  such  disposition  be  in  the 
bone  itself,  or  the  structures  covering  it.  This  action  is  actively  going 
on  daring  childhood,  as  the  osseous  system  proceeds  in  development ;  it 
is  purely  a  ^^  formative"  action,  and  cannot  be  considered  to  come  within 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term  ^^  inflammationj^  as  there  is  not,  under 
these  circumstances,  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  bone,  nor 
more  of  the  ossific  ingredients  eliminated  by  the  capillaries,  than  the  tis- 
sues require.  But  when  inflammation  is  produced  and  prolonged  from 
the  effect  of  external  violence,  pressure,  or  any  other  abnormal  cause, 
the  action  between  bloodvessels  and  tissues  is  no  longer  reciprocal,  and 
medical  treatment  becomes  necessary  to  subdue  the  excited  circulation 
and  restore  the  healthy  equilibrium. 

The  effects  of  inflammation  of  bone  are  similar  to  those  produced  in 
the  softer  parts  of  the  body — swelling,  heat,  and  pain  indicate  its  pres- 
ence ;  but  the  termination  varies  in  different  bones,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  bone.  The  progress  of  inflammation  in  bone,  compared  with 
that  in  other  tissues,  is  extremely  slow ;  not  so,  however,  in  comparison 
with  the  other  affections  of  the  osseous  system.  It  may  e^st  in  a  latent . 
form  during  a  considerable  period,  and  this  circumstance  ought  to  have 
its  due  weight  with  the  surgeon  in  forming  a  prognosis  after  the  infliction 
of  severe  blows  on  the  head.  The  peculiar  kind  of  pain  perhaps  consti- 
tutes  the  principal  diagnostic  mark  of  inflammation  ot  bone ;  although  it 
is  frequently  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes from  that  of  the  bone  itself,  more  especially  as  from  extension  of 
the  inflammation  from  one  tissue  to  the  other,  the  former  may  become 
secondarily  affected,  although  originally  the  diseased  action  was  confined 
gdIj  to  the  latter.  If  a  patient  complains  of  a  deep-seated,  aching  pain, 
which  is  much  increased  at  night,  attended  with  swelling,  heat,  and  pex^ 
hiq)s  some  redness  of  the  skin  covering  the  affected  part, — and  from  the 
history  of  the  case,  you  find  that  these  symptoms  have  resulted  from  exteiw 
nal  violence^  exposure  to  cold  and  dunp,  have  followed  the  use  of  me^ 
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cnry,  or  any  constitutional  disturbance, — ^you  may  be  certain  that  bone 
or  periosteum  is  inflamed,  or  both.  If  the  bone  alone  be  affected,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  much  slower  than  when  the  periosteum  is  the 
seat  of  the  disease  ;  so  that  yonr  judgment  as  to  the  structure  diseased 
may  be  formed  from  the  acuteness  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  coniddera- 
tion  of  the  structure  of  the  bone  affected. 

Simple  treatment  is  rarely  effectual  in  inflammation  of  bone  ;  its  causes 
are  generally  of  a  kind  which  can  only  be  subdued  by  constitutional 
treatment.  Syphilis,  scrofula,  rheumatism,  or  gout,  will  often  be  found 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  disorder,  and  then  it  is  seldom  that  local  treat- 
ment will  prove  of  much  advantage,  unless  judiciously  combined  with  a 
treatment  directed  more  immediately  to  the  constitutional  defect  of  which 
the  local  lesion  is  a  mere  consequence. 

In  some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  disease  is  supposed  to  origi- 
nate in  a  syphilitic  taint,  the  constitutional  treatment  must  be  carried  on 
with  caution,  as  a  pertinacious  adhesion  to  the  use  of  mercury  may  not 
only  prevent  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  local  applications,  but  may 
itself  produce  caries  of  the  bone.  In  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of 
bone  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  organic  changes  in  bone  take 
place  but  slowly,  and  therefore  the  topical  applications  should  be  peise- 
veringly  continued  for  a  considerable  time. 

Leeching,  blistering,  calomel,  and  opium,  are  the  remedies  to  be  gen- 
erally employed,  maintaining  at  the  same  time  the  recumbent  posture. 
Under  this  treatment  the  inflammation  generally  terminates  in  resolutian^ 
unless  the  medullary  membrane  is  inflamed,  when  death  of  bone  usually 
results  :  fortunately,  however,  this  is  but  of  rare  occurrence  as  the  re- 
sult of  local  injury,  and  I  have  only  seen  it  follow  amputations. 

When  the  periosteum  only  is  affected,  the  swelling  and  pain  come  on 
very  rapidly,  but  the  general  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  inflammation 
of  the  bone.  The  principal  suffering  results  from  the  effusion  between 
the  periosteum  and  bone,  and  the  consequent  tension  of  the  membrane : 
an  incision  should  therefore  be  made  down  to  the  bone,  which  immediate- 
ly affords  great  relief,  by  evacuating  the  effusion,  and  thus  checking  the 
inflammatory  action. 

It  is  not  always  that  inflammation  of  bone  can  be  brought  to  terminate 
by  resolution,  as  it  will  sometimes  resist  all  the  means  employed  to  pro- 
duce this  result,  but,  like  inflammation  in  other  tissues,  it  is  liable  to  pro- 
ceed either  to  adhesion,  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  mortification,  passing 
through  all  the  premonitory  steps,  although  more  slowly  than  in  the  softer 
structures.  The  tumefaction  which  occurs  from  inflammation  of  bone 
results  from  the  deposition  of  osseous  matter,  just  as  the  swelling  in  in- 
flammation of  the  softer  structures  of  the  body  is  produced  by  the  depo- 
sition of  adhesive  matter.  And  when  this  osseous  girowth  extends  from 
one  bone  to  another,  an  anchylosis  results,  and  the  natural  motion  of  the 
two  bones  is  destroyed. 

Before  an  anchylosis  can  occur,  the  structures  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  the  articulation  must  have  become  absorbed  ;  this  frequently 
leads  to  so  much  constitutional  disturbance  as  to  render  amputation  ne- 
cessary. If,  however,  perfect  anchylosis  is  completed  without  considera- 
ble and  permanent  injury  to  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  the  con- 
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ftdidation  of  the  jomt  may  be  regarded  as  a  happy  terminatioii  to  tbe 
disease,  and  it  leaves  the  patient  in  a  mncb  better  atnaticm  than  if  the 
Gmb  had  been  removed. 

Care  should  be  taken,  dnring  the  progress  of  anchyloffis,  to  maintain 
iho  limb  in  such  a  position  as  wiD  allow  Uie  patient  after  die  consolida- 
tion is  eomplete  to  perform  the  yarioos  necessary  motions  of  the  body 
with  die  least  posable  amoont  of  inconvenience  ;  if,  for  instance,  the 
Up  or  kneejmnt  become  anehyksed ;  allow  the  jnxation  of  the  limb  to 
take  place  at  soch  an  an^e  that  the  patient  may  sit  down  witfaont  the 
neceasitf  for  the  leg  being  throst  forward  in  an  inconvenient  manner ; 
indeed,  when  it  is  shghtiy  bent,  the  limb  is  better  fitted  to  perform  aD  its 
important  offices,  than  if  allowed  to  become  anehyksed  perfectly  strai^t. 

After  fracUires  of  the  forearm  or  leg,  it  is  not  very  uncommon  for 
tfiis  oenfic  ^  adhesive  depontion"  to  extend  to  the  intermediate  tissaes, 
and  to  vnite  the  two  bones  to  each  other. 

The  whole  sabstance  of  a  cylindrical  bone  may  be  impGcated  in  the 
inflamniaiDry  action,  alAoagfa  it  is  more  frequently  limited  to  one  aspect 
of  the  afiected  bone,  as  we  often  see  in  cases  of  nodes,  which  may  occur 
from  local  injury,  preasore,  diseased  action  as  in  syphihs,  or  frtMn  the  ir- 
ntaftkm  pcodoc^  by  die  presence  of  a  pcwtion  of  d^id  bone. 

Jhe  deposit  of  bony  matter  wUch  resolts  from  inflammation  diffisrs 
very  much  in  textore  from  the  natoraDy  secreted  bone,  and  may  be  por- 
ous, compact,  or  inteniie£ate  ;  this  depends  in  part  upon  die  stiiicuue 
of  die  portion  of  bone  affiected,  fnd  in  part  npon  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  or  upon  the  cause  of  the  irritation  which  has  induced  the  in- 
flammation :  in  fiict,  inflammation  of  bone  is  regulated  by  predsely  the 
same  laws  as  inflammation  of  odier  tissues  of  the  body. 

When  a  bone  becomes  inflamed,  we  endeavour  to  subdue  the  inflam- 
matory action  by  means  very  similar  to  those  emidoyed  in  overcoming 
inflanmatioii  of  odier  structures,  and  if  it  goes  on  to  the  death  of  the 
afccffd  part  we  do  all  we  can  to  assist  nature  in  throwing  off  die  dead 
portion  by  die  process  of  exfoliatkm. 

In  practice  we  must  take  care  that  we  do  not  too  hastily  attribute  die 
partial  inflammation  of  bone,  and  consequent  enlargements  resulting  from 
an  accidental  cause,  to  spyfaiHtic  action  ;  for  nodes  on  the  tiUa  frequent- 
ly foDow  sli^t  blows,  or  continued  pressure :  bricklayers,  for  instance, 
who,  in  carryii^  heavy  weights  up  ladders,  press  their  legs  against  the 
rounds  to  maintain  their  balance,  are  very  fiable  to  such  enlargements, 
which  are  eaaly  cured  by  ress  and  antiphlo^stic  means ;  whereas,  the 
bone  would  probably  ezfcrfiate  if  mercury  were  administered  in  boA 
cases:  for,  although  it  is  tbe  periosteum  only  which  is  first  inflamed,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  tins  membrane  not  only  forms  a  covering  to 
the  bone,  but  that  it  passes  into  the  intimate  structure  lining  its  cancdli ; 
so  that,  by  the  extension  of  the  inflammation,  the  whole  substance  of 
die  bone  may  become  ultimately  affected. 

It  is  from  the  history  of  die' case,  therefore,  that  die  diagnosis  most 
be  formed,  and,  if  there  be  no  concomitant  signs  of  syphifis,  it  is  to  be 
treated  by  ample  antipUog^c  remedies — such  as  leeches,  blisters,  fo- 
mentations, calomel  and  opium  at  bedtime,  and  perfect  rest;  at  the 
same  time  the  alfected  Emb  should  be  kept  raised,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
leadT  reflux  of  tbe  blood. 
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If  inflammation  in  a  bone  continue  for  some  time  unchecked,  that  is, 
if  it  assume  a  chronic  form,  suppuration  may  take  place  just  as  it  would 
do  in  other  tissues  of  the  body,  and  an  abscess  may  be  formed. 

Abscess  may  result  from  inflammation  in  bone  under  prcTcisely  sioular 
circumstances  to  those  in  which  it  occurs  in  other  structures ;  it  may 
form  in  any  ))one,  or  in  any  part  of  a  bone,  but  it  is  much  more  common- 
ly met  with  in  the  articular  extremities  of  the  cylindrical  bones  than  in 
their  shafts,  and  in  the  spongy  than  in  the  compact  bones. 

Suppuration  in  a  bono  may  take  place  either  on  its  surface  or  in  its 
substance ;  when  in  the  latter,  the  pus  is  confined,  and  causes  considera- 
ble irritation  until  ulceration  takes  place  and  leads  to  its  evacuation. 
Sometimes,  when  matter  is  formed  on  the  surface  of /a  bone,  if  it  be  slow 
in  the  progress  of  formation,  new  bone  may  so  increase  it  as  to  confine  it 
for  a  time — until,  in  fact,  ulceration  of  the  new  shell  of  bone  occurs,  and 
sets  it  at  liberty.  The  periosteum  itself  will  often  confine  matter,  and 
require  an  incision  to  permit  of  its  exit. 

Enlargement  of  the  bone  is  almost  invariably  concomitant  with  the 
progress  of  suppuration,  if  deeply-seated,  so  that,  while  the  abscess  is  in- 
creasing in  the  interior,  new  external  depositions  are  going  on  almost  io- 
definitely,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  affected 
bone  until  the  new  substance  ulcerates  ;  hence  the  propriety  of  evacu- 
ating the  matter  as  soon  as  its  presence  is  ascertained. 

The  symptoms  of  abscess  in  bone  are  very  similar  to  those  of  abscess 
in  the  oUier  issues  of  the  body.  The  progress  is,  however,  slower,  the 
pain  more  severe,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance  greater,  owing  to 
the  continued  irritation,  from  which  no  relief  can  be  obtained  while  the 
matter  is  confined  within  the  bone.  At  first  a  very  dull,  heavy  pain  is 
experienced,  which  is  much  increased  at  night,  or  upon  the  slightest 
pressure ;  rigors  supervene,  and,  soon  after,  the  pain  is  changed  to  a 
throbbing  sensation.  The  skin  next  becomes  discoloured  over  the  seat 
of  the  abscess ;  and  at  the  same  time  considerable  swelling  and  hardness 
become  evident  between  the  skin  and  the  bone,  and,  upon  being  cut  into, 
it  presents  a  scabrous  appearance,  owing  to  the  effusion  of  earthy  mat- 
ter. 

This  condition  alone  in  a  great  measure  indicates  the  presence  of  an 
abscess ;  of  itself,  however,  it  could  not  perhaps  be  relied  on  ;  but  when 
the  symptoms  I  have  just  mentioned  are  present,  suppuration  may  be 
pretty  certainly  diagnosed. 

If  the  abscess  does  not  open  by  ulceration  of  the  skin  at  this  period, 
the  patient  may  bo  greatly  relieved  by  the  surgeon  cutting  down  on  the 
bone,  and  if,  on  dividing  the  periosteum,  the  bone  should  be  found  to  be 
of  a  greyish  colour,  and  of  a  worm-eaten  appearance,  and  dry,  a  portion 
of  it  should  be  removed  by  a  small  trephine,  and  the  pus  evacuated. 

When  this  is  effectedy^the  violent  constitutional  symptoms  immediately 
disappear.  In  sawing  through  the  bone,  very  little  pain  is  experienced 
until  you  come  down  to  the  membrane  which  forms  the  sac  of  the  ab- 
scess— the  pyogenic  membrana  it  may,  perhaps,  be  termed  ;  but  directly 
this  is  touched  by  the  trephine,  the  pain  is  excessive,  and  is  described  as 
being  similar  to  the  sensation  caused  by  sudden  pressure  on  the  nerve  of 
a  hollow  tooth. 
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The  process  by  which  the  abscess  is  subsequently  healed  is  exactly  the 
same  as  in  abscess  of  the  soft  parts  ;  the  pyogenic  membrane,  no  longer 
entire,  becomes  incapable  of  secreting  pus,  and  throws  out  a  plastic 
lymph,  which- forms  granulations,  and  these  receive  nutrition,  when  they 
arrive  at  the  surface  of  the  bone,  from  the  capillaries  of  the  periosteum  ; 
earthy  matter  is  deposited,  and  new  bone  is  now  formed.  The  granula- 
tions continue  to  rise  until  they  reach  the  level  of  the  skin,  restoring  in 
progressive  order  all  the  deteriorated  or  removed  tissues,  and  new  skin 
being  also  formed,  the  cicatrization  is  complete,  and  the  wound  is  healed. 

This,  however,  is  not  invariably  the  termination  to  abscess  in  bone,  for 
when  the  articular  extremities  are  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  articular  cartilages  is  interfered  with,  and  their  disintegration 
and  absorption  frequently  follow ;  the  exposed  extremities  of  the  bones 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  affected  joint  become  inflamed  in 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  cartilage  ;  ossific  adhesion  and  anchy- 
loeis  naturally  ensue.  But  even  without  this  terminatiou,  abscess  in  bone 
is  generally  concomitant  with  a  broken-down  constitution,  or  a  8y[)hilitic 
taint. 

Bone  being  more  deeply  seated  than  the  other  structures  of  th?.  body, 
the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult  t^an  in  disease  of  parts  nearer  to  the  sur- 
face, and  it  therefore  requires  a  more  careful  investigation  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  case,  and  the  temperament,  constitution,  and  habits  of  the 
patient,  before  determining  on  the  treatment  to  be  adopted,  as  it  may  be 
found  that,  although  external  injury  was  the  first  exciting  cause,  consti- 
tutiooal  derangement  aggravates  and  keeps  up  the  morbid  action. 

The  treatment  of  abscess  in  bone  is  nmcli  the  same  as  that  in  abscess 
of  other  parts ;  the  first  inflammatory  symptoms  requite  to  be  subdued 
by  antiphlogistic  means,  and  the  matter  to  bo  evacuated  as  soon  as  its 
presence  is  ascertained,  after  which  the  granulating  process  must  be  as- 
sisted by  such  local  and  constitutional  remedies  as  tiie  peculiarities  of  the 
case  may  indicate. 

Following  as  the  consequence  of  a  certdn  form  of  inflammation  in 
bone,  is  the  condition  termed  caries  ;  this  is  identical  with  ulceration  in 
soft  parts,  and  both  must  be  preceded  by  that  kind  of  inflammation  which 
has  a  tendency  to  soften  down  the  inflamed  structures — to  lead,  in  fact, 
to  their  dismtegration,  to  prepare  them  for  their  removal  by  the  absorb- 
ents. 

Caries  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  bones  ;  all  are  equally 
liable  to  be  thus  effected  ;  indeed,  cases  are  quoted  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  bones  were  more  or  less  attacked  in  the  same  individual.  Exter- 
nal violence  may  sometimes  be  the  cause  of  caries,  but  it  is  doubtfiil 
whether  this  can  bo  the  case  unless  there  exists  a  constitutional  tend^ 
to  the  disease,  or  a  certain  pathological  condition  of  the  system,  i 
syphilis,  scrofula,  rheumatism,  or  gout,  favourable  to  its  devebpa 

Syphilis  is  supposed  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  caries,  but  it  is  a 
of  question  whether  the  caries  so  often  concomitant  with  syphiL 
not,  in  fact,  result  from  the  action  of  the  m'ercury  given  to  cure  i 
dfic  disease. 

There  is  often,  however,  some  difficulty  in  discoverimr  ^ 
tunt,  for  the  appearance  of  the  affected  limb  does  not  i 
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ereal  character ;  bat  when  we  find  that  the  disease  in  the  bone  was  pre- 
ceded by  sore  throat,  copper-coloured  eruptions  on  the  skin,  nodes  on 
the  tibia,  followed  by  rigors,  and  subsequent  cutaneous  ulceration,  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  rendered  pretty  obyious,  and  mercury  is  clearly  in- 
dicated :  the  action  of  the  remedy  having  reduced  the  disease  to  one  of 
a  simple  character,  it  requires  no  further  treatment  than  to  support  the 
constitutional  powers. 

When  caries  occurs  in  strumous  constitutions,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
cUstinguieh  it  &om  that  arising  from  syphilis,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
healthy aspect  of  the  ulcerated  soft  parts,  and  their  peculiar  hard  and 
everted  edges.  From  the  physical  signs,  a  diagnosis  can  scarcely  be 
formed,  and  we  must  seek  for  other  indications  to  enable  us  to  judge  be- 
tween the  two.  If  there  be  no  sore  throat,  no  cutaneous  eruptions,  no 
cicatrix  in  the  organs  of  generation,  and  the  patient  persists  in  declamg 
the  impossibility  of  syphilitic  contammation,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
are  indications  of  a  strumous  diathesis,  tonics,  stimuli,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, and  such  remedies  as  tond  to  improve  the  general  constitutional 
powers  must  be  given,  but  mercury  must  be  entirely  avoided. 

If  symptoms  of  syphilis  preceded  the  ulceration,  mercury  must  be 
administered  in  the  form  of  Plummer's  pill,  or  bichloride  of  mercury, 
with  sarsaparilla. 

I  have  used  the  term  ^^  syphilitic  taint"  again  and  again,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  have  done  so^advisedly,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  this  caries  in 
bone  does  not  result  from  the  use  of  mercury,  and  not  from  syphilis. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  person  having  diseased  bones  in  syphilis  unless 
mercury  had  been  given  ?  Sailors  have  oflben  been  known  to  become 
infected  immeditttoly  before  embarkation,  to  have  made  a  long  voyage, 
and  not  to  have  taken  any  medicine.  What  is  their  condition  ?  Exten- 
sive ulceration  of  soft  parts,  propagated,  perhaps,  by  inoculation,  on  the 
thighs  and  scrotum,  but  no  disense  of  the  bones.  Why,  then,  do  we 
recommend  mercury  when  caries  has  commenced  ?  The  answer  is,  I 
admit,  difficult.  I  can  only  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
somewhat  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  the  homoeopathic  hypothesis. 
Strumous  ulceration,  or  caries,  very  often  attacks  the  carpus,  tarsus, 
jaw-bone,  and  spine — perhaps  the  latter  more  frequently  than  any  other 
of  the  bones  of  the  body.  You  must  have  observed  the  comparative 
frequency  of  lumbar  and  psoas  {ibscesses  ;  which  are  generally  attended 
with  a  carious  condition  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. .  If  the  bones  be  not 
diseased,  the  prognosis  is  favourable.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
this  should  be  ascertained,  and  it  may  be  readily  effected  by  the  chem- 
ical examination  of  the  pus  for  phosphate  of  lime.  If  an  appreciable 
quantity  be  obtained  from  an  ounce  of  pus,  disease  of  bone  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  present,  the  extent  to  which  it  has  proceeded  being  in 
some  measure  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  obtained. 
It  is  this  strumous  ulceration  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones 
which  so  frequendy  leads  to  the  destruction  of  a  joint,  by  cutting  off  the 
nutrition  of  the  articular  cartilages,  producing  disintegration  and  absorp- 
tion of  the  cartilaginous  matter,  and  ultimate  anchylosis  of  the  joint. 

Bones  are  sometimes  secondarily  affected,  and  become  carious  from 
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The  process  by  which  the  abscess  is  subsequently  healed  is  exactly  the 
same  as  in  abscess  of  the  soft  parts  ;  the  pyogenic  membrane,  no  longer 
entire,  becomes  incapable  of  secreting  pus,  and  throws  out  a  plastic 
lymph,  which*  forms  granulations,  and  ti^ese  receive  nutrition,  when  they 
arrive  at  the  surface  of  the  bone,  from  the  capillaries  of  the  periosteum  ; 
earthy  matter  is  deposited,  and  new  bone  is  now  formed.  The  granula- 
tions continue  to  rise  until  they  reach  the  level  of  the  skin,  restoring  in 
progressive  order  all  the  deteriorated  or  removed  tissues,  and  new  skin 
being  also  formed,  the  cicatrization  is  complete,  and  the  wound  is  healed. 

TUs,  however,  is  not  invariably  the  termination  to  abscess  in  bone,  for 
when  the  articular  extremities  are  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  articular  cartilages  is  inteifered  with,  and  their  disintegration 
and  absorption  frequently  follow ;  the  exposed  extremities  of  the  bones 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  affected  joint  become  inflamed  in 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  cartilage  ;  ossific  adhesion  and  anchy- 
losis naturally  ensue.  But  even  without  this  terminatioD,  abscess  in  bone 
is  generally  concomitant  with  a  broken-down  constitution,  or  a  syphilitic 
taint. 

Bone  being  more  deeply  seated  than  the  other  structures  of  the  body, 
the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult  than  in  disease  of  parts  nearer  to  the  sur- 
&ce,  and  it  therefore  requires  a  more  careful  invostigation  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  case,  and  the  temperament,  constitution,  and  habits  of  the 
patient,  before  determining  on  the  treatment  to  be  adopted,  as  it  may  be 
found  that,  although  external  injury  was  the  first  exciting  cause,  consti* 
tutiooal  derangement  aggravates  and  keeps  up  the  morbid  action. 

The  treatment  of  abscess  in  bone  is  mucli  the  same  as  that  in  abscess 
of  other  parts ;  the  first  inflammatory  symptoms  requite  to  be  subdued 
by  antiphlogistic  means,  and  the  matter  to  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  its 
presence  is  ascertained,  after  which  the  granulating  process  must  be  as- 
sisted by  such  local  and  constitutional  remedies  as  tiie  peculiarities  of  the 
case  may  indicate. 

Following  as  the  consequence  of  a  certain  form  of  inflammation  in 
bone,  is  the  condition  termed  caries  ;  this  is  identical  with  ulceration  in 
soft  parts,  and  both  must  be  preceded  by  that  kind  of  inflammation  which 
has  a  tendency  to  soften  down  the  inflamed  structures — to  lead,  in  fact, 
to  their  disintegration,  to  prepare  them  for  their  removal  by  the  absorb- 
ents. 

Caries  is  not  confined  to  anv  particular  class  of  bones  ;  all  are  equally 
liable  to  be  thus  effected  ;  indeed,  cases  are  quoted  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  bones  were  more  or  less  attacked  in  the  same  individual.  Exter- 
nal violence  may  sometimes  b^  the  cause  of  caries,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  can  be  the  case  unless  there  exists  a  constitutional  tendency 
to  the  disease,  or  a  certsdn  pathological  condition  of  the  system,  such  as 
syphilis,  scrofula,  rheumatism,  or  gout,  favourable  to  its  development. 

Syphilis  is  supposed  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  caries,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  question  whether  the  caries  so  often  concomitant  with  syphilis,  does 
not,  in  fact,  result  from  the  action  of  the  mercury  given  to  cure  the  spe- 
cific disease. 

There  is  often,  however,  some  difficulty  in  discovering  the  syphilitic 
tunt,  for  the  appearance  of  the  affected  Jimb  does  not  denote,  the  ven- 
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ereal  character ;  but  when  we  find  that  the  disease  in  the  bone  was  pre- 
ceded by  sore  throat,  copper-coloured  eruptions  on  the .  skin,  nodes  on 
the  tibia,  followed  by  rigors,  and  subsequent  cutaneous  ulceration,  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  rendered  pretty  obyious,  and  mercury  is  clearly  in- 
dicated :  the  action  of  the  remedy  having  reduced  the  disease  to  one  of 
a  simple  character,  it  requires  no  further  treatment  than  to  support  the 
constitutional  powers. 

When  caries  occurs  in  strumous  constitutions,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguieh  it- from  that  arising  from  syphilis,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
healthy aspect  of  the  ulcerated  soft  parts,  and  their  peculiar  hard  and 
eyerted  edges.  From  the  physical  signs,  a  diagnosis  can  scarcely  be 
formed,  and  we  must  seek  for  other  indications  to  enable  us  to  judge  be> 
tween  the  two.  If  there  be  no  sore  throat,  no  cutaneous  eruptions,  no 
cicatrix  in  the  organs  of  generation,  and  the  patient  persists  in  declanng 
the  impossibility  of  syphilitic  contamination,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
are  indications  of  a  strumous  diathesis,  tonics,  stimuli,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, and  such  remedies  as  tend  to  improve  the  general  constitutifmal 
powers  must  be  given,  but  mercury  must  be  entirely  avoided. 

If  symptoms  of  syphilis  preceded  the  ulceration,  mercury  must  be 
administered  in  the  form  of  Plummer's  pll,  or  bichloride  of  mercury, 
with  sarsaparilla. 

I  have  used  the  term  ^^  syphilitic  taint"  again  and  again,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  have  done  so^advisedly,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  this  caries  in 
bone  does  not  result  from  the  use  of  mercury,  and  not  from  syphilis. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  person  having  diseased  bones  in  syphilis  unless 
mercury  had  been  given  ?  Sailors  have  often  been  known  to  become 
infected  immeditttely  before  embarkation,  to  have  made  a  long  voyage, 
and  not  to  have  taken  any  medicine.  What  is  their  condition  ?  Ezten* 
sive  ulceration  of  soft  parts,  propagated,  perhaps,  by  inoculation,  on  the 
thighs  and  scrotum,  but  no  disense  of  the  bones.  Why,  then,  do  we 
recommend  mercury  when  caries  has  commenced  ?  The  answer  is,  I 
admit,  difficult.  I  can  only  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
somewhat  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  the  homoeopathic  hypothesis. 
Strumous  ulceration,  or  caries,  very  often  attacks  the  carpus,  tarsus, 
jaw-bone,  and  spme — perhaps  the  latter  more  frequently  than  any  other 
of  the  bones  of  the  body.  You  must  have  observed  the  comparative 
frequency  of  lumbar  and  psoas  {ibscesses  ;  which  are  generally  attended 
with  a  carious  condition  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. .  If  the  bones  be  not 
diseased,  the  prognosis  is  favourable.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
this  should  be  ascertained,  and  it  may  be  readily  effected  by  the  diem- 
ical  examination  of  the  pus  for  phosphate  of  lime.  If  an  appreciable 
quantity  be  obtained  from  an  ounce  of  pus,  diseaae  of  bone  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  present,  the  extent  to  which  it  has  proceeded  being  in 
some  measure  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  obtai^. 
It  is  this  strumous  ulceration  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones 
which  so  frequendy  leads  to  the  destruction  of  a  joint,  by  cutting  off  the 
nutrition  of  the  articular  cartilages,  producing  disintegration  and  abeorp* 
tion  of  the  cartilaginous  matter,  and  ultimate  anchylosis  of  the  jobit. 

Bones  are  sometimes  secondarily  affected,  and  become  carious  ficom 
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an  ulceration  destroying  all  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  extending  to 
the  bone  itself ;  this  occurs  frequently  from  lupus. 

Lupus,  however,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  '^  a  malignant"  disease  ;  for 
although  it  possesses  a  tendency  continuously  to  extend,  like  a  phage- 
dsenic  ulceration,  it  is  not  propagated  to  distant  parts  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  absorbents,  nor  does  it  usually  return  if  completely  removed 
by  escharotics.  Still,  if  the  disease  be  allowed  to  extend  deeply  enough 
to  affect  the  bones,  it  generally  terminates  fatally — I  should  say  by  sec- 
ondarily affecting  the  constitution,  although  it  originally  consisted  in 
nothing  more  than  a  local  deterioration  of  tissue  :  this  circumstance  con- 
stitutes  a  great  and  characteristic  distinction  between  it  and  malignant 
disease.  Caries  may  arise  from  simple  inflammation,  from  syphilitic 
taint,  from  strumous  diathesis,  or  from  malignant  disease.  Caries, 
and  other  diseases  of  the  bones,  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  con- 
stitution,  as  might  readily  be  supposed  from  the  constant  and  long-con- 
tinued pain  concomitant  with  them,  and  which  may  render  necessary  the 
amputation  of  the  diseased  limb,  to  relieve  the  constitution  from  an  irri- 
tation beyond  that  which  it  is  capable  of  supporting. 

Inflammation  of  bone  may  terminate  in  its  death.  This  is  often  term- 
ed necrosis,  but  I  do  not  think  rightly,  for  the  term  necrosis  signifies  that 
condition  wherein  a  portion  of  bone  has  died,  and  in  which  the  living 
parts  of  the  bone  and  the  periosteum,  both  above  and  below  the  dead 
portion,  have  thrown  out  neMf  bone,  so  that  the  loss  is  eventually  compen- 
sated for.  A  patient  may,  for  instance,  walk  about  with  some  inches  of 
dead  tibia  supported  by  a  shell  of  new  bone  formed  around  the  dead  por- 
tion, which  is  termed  a  seqiiestrum. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  parts  in  what  is  termed  necrosis,  but  there  is 
another  form  of  death  of  bone  called  exfoliation,  which  must  be  consid- 
ered  as  a  partial  death  of  bone,  and,  as  in  •necrosis,  which  is  a  more  com- 
plete death,  there  is  a  distinct  transitive  state  analogous  to  that  in  gan- 
grene of  soft  parts. 

Necrosis  and  exfoliation  both  express,  therefore,  death  of  bone  ;  the 
former  may  be  described  as  internal,  which  leads  to  the  deposition  of  new 
bone  from  the  irritation  which  it  induces  on  the  living  bone,  and  the  lat* 
ter  external,  from  merely  affecting  the  outer  surface  of  the  inflamed 
bone.  Necrosis  usually  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  medullary  mem- 
brane ;  exfoliation  from  the  inflammation  of  the  periosteum.  John  Hun- 
ter has  also  described  what  he  termed  "  mixed  exfoliation,"  in  which  in- 
ternal and  external  exfoliation  were  coexistent. 

jExtemal  exfoliation  of  hone  maybe  produced  by  any  cause  which 
seriously  impedes  the  nutrition  of  the  bone — whether  it  be  the  effect  of 
inflammation,  debility,  external  injury,  mercury,  or  malignant  disease. 

Exfoliation  frequently  results,  therefore,  from  abrasion  of  the  perios- 
teum ;  the  nutrition  of  the  bone  is  then  impaired,  it  is  exposed,  inflames, 
becomes  scabrous,  sloughs,  and  is  thrown  off  as  a  thin  lamina  or  leaf ; 
hence  the  disorder  is  called  exfoliation.  The  best  treatment  consists  in 
assisting  the  process  of  separation,  and  expediting  the  ultimate  healing 
of  the  wound  ;  both  of  these  indications  are  accomplished  by  the  appli- 
cation of  an  acid,  and  phosphoric  is  far  better  than  nitric  acid,  as  it  does 
not  cause  an  equal  degree  of  irritation  and  pain  in  the  soft  parts,  and 
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eases  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremities  are  more  readily  cured  than 
those  of  the  lower ;  so  we  find,  also,  that  our  prognosis  in  fractures  is 
much  more  favourable  when  the  injury  is  inflcted  on  the  bones  of  the  arm 
than  of  the  leg,  and  the  same  law  holds  good  with  respect  to  injuries  and 
diseases  of  the  soft  parts,  which  evince  a  higher  degree  of  reparative 
power  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  to  the  heart's  action.  This  fact 
may  perhaps  be  considered  to  apply  only  to  those  effects  of  inflammation 
uninfluenced  by  malignant  or  specific  constitutional  derangement ;  for  if 
the  blood  has  become  deteriorated  by  a  specific  morbid  action,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  would  be  more 
rapid  as  its  situation  approached  the  source  of  its  nutrition. 
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MALIGNANT    DISEASES    OF   BONE. 

Malignant  diathesis — Characteristics  ofmalignard  disease  in  hones — Os- 
teosarcoma— Generally  attacks  cylindrical  bones  and  lower  javh" 
Treatment —  Cases. 

Medullary  sarcoma — Probably  identical  with  fungus  hcematodes  of  the 
soft  parts — Characteristics — Disposition  to  return — Cases — MdanoM 
— Black  colour  arising  from  effusion  of  blood — Malignant  character 
of  melanosis — Case — Fibrous  sarcoma — Sometimes  attacks  the  boms 
of  the  head — Case — Scirrhous  tumour. 

Cystiform  sarcoma — resemblance  to  fungoid  disease — Hydatids  in  bone 

— Case. 

.  Tub  diseases  which  I  have  described  as  incidental  to  bone,  may  arise 
from  mere  local  causes,  and  pass  through  all  their  stages  without  produc- 
ing serious  constitutional  derangement ;  there  are  diseases,  however, 
which  depend  wholly  upon  constitutional  deterioration,  and  these  will  form 
the  next  subject  for  consideration. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  mere  external  injury  may  set  up  a  gen- 
eral inflammatory  action  in  a  bone,  and  this  may  become  a  malignant  dis- 
ease, owing  to  the  peculiar  diathesis  of  the  patient.  It  may  naturally 
be  inquired  what  is  meant  by  malignant  disease :  I  acknowledge  it  is 
difficult  to  answer  the  question  correctly. 

A  malignant  growth  has  been  defined  as  "  the  development  of  an  ele- 
ment which  has  an  indefinite  tendency  to  increase  until  checked  by  ulcer- 
ation or  slough ;  and  which  when  removed  is  liable  to  return,  and  to  be 
propagated  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  through  the  medium  of  the 
absorbents."  These  are  conditions  which  evidently  depend  wholly  on  con- 
stitutional, and  not  local  causes. 

Exostosis,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  a  disf^ase  which  usually  results 
from  some  slight  local  cause,  and  is  productive  of  no  harm,  unless  the 
bony  growth  interferes  with  the  surrounding  tissues ;  but  if  this  primary 
ac^on  occurs  in  a  person  with  a  malignant  diathesis,  the  exostosis  becomes 
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converted  into  a  malignant  disease,  which  is  termed  osteo-earcoma ;  the 
adventitious  growth  is  no  longer  composed  of  the  constituents  of  healthy 
bone«  but  new  elements  are  eliminated  from  the  blood,  which  are  unfitted 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  deposited. 

Osteosarcoma  is  a  degeneration  of  bone  into  a  substance  of  a  pecu- 
liar structure,  softer  than  bone,  but  still  not  having  the  character  of  flesh. 
This  alteration  of  structure  is  at  the  same  time  attended  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  new  material,  so  that  the  disease  is  marked  by  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  affected  bone  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Although  undoubt- 
edly a  malignant  disease,  and  remediable  only  by  the  knife,  it  does  not 
appear  identical  either  with  cancer  or  fungus  haematodes,  as  it  has  less 
disposition  to  contaminate  the  structures  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  is 
rarely  propagated  to  other  parts  by  means  of  absorption.  The  disorder 
appears  to  attack  persons  of  all  ages,  but  is  probably  more  common  in 
youth  than  at  an  advanced  period  of  life ;  it  usually  commences  from  the 
periosteum,  and  consists  of  a  substance  resembling  cartilage,  interspers- 
ed with  spicula  of  earthy  matter.  If  a  section  be  made  of  the  tumour, 
it  will  frequently  be  found  to  exhibit  numerous  irregularly-formed  cavi- 
ties, containing  a  red-coloured  inspissated  fluid.  The  osseous  plates  in- 
tersect the  tumour :  they  are  sometimes  found  to  take  their  origin  from 
the  cancellated  structure  of  the  affected  bone,  as  if  originating  in  the 
medullary  membrane,  but  are  more  frequently  found  between  the  perios- 
teum and  the  bone.  Osteo-sarcoma  increases  very  rapidly,  and  if  it  ori- 
gjinates  in  the  exterior  surface  of  the  bone,  is  not  attended  with  much 
pdn,  but  grows  insidiously  to  a  great  size,  causing  litde  or  no  inconve- 
nience beyond  the  interference  wim  the  surrounding  structures ;  if,  how- 
ever, it  commences  from  the  interior  of  the  bone,  great  pain  is  experienc- 
ed until  the  compact  structure  of  the  latter  has  become  absorbed  or 
ulcerated. 

An  osteo-earcomatous  tumour  is  firm  but  somewhat  elastic  to  the  touch ; 
when  small  it  is  generally  spherical,  but  as  it  increases  in  size  its  surface* 
becomes  unequal  and  lobulated. 

The  ilia  are  said  to  be  most  frequently  affected  with  osteo-sarcoma ; 
the  disorder  usually  arises  near  the  acetabulum ;  the  cylindrical  bones 
and  the  lower  jaw  are  also  often  attacked  by  this  disease,  but  rarely  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  or  spine ;  these  seem  to  be  more  disposed  to  the 
fungoid  or  medullary  sarcoma. 

We  know  of  no  cure  for  osteo-sarcoma  ;  but  as  it  depends  upon  con- 
stitutional deterioration,  it  is  among  constitutional  remedies  alone  we  can 
hope  to  discover  an  antidote.  Iodine,  arsenic,  mercury,  bark,  and  every 
kind  of  alterative  and  tonic,  have  been  tried;  but  in  vain.  Amputation 
seems  to  be  the  only  resource,  and  this  operation  should  be  performed  so 
as  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  bone  which  is  diseased.  If,  for  instance, 
the  disease  be  in' the  tibia,  and  even  close  to  the  ancle,  I  should  always 
recommend  that  the  amputation  be  performed  above  the  knee  ;  for  al- 
though there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  liability  to  the  return  of  the 
disease  when  attacking  bone  as  when  seated  in  the  softer  structures, 
still  I  feel  convinced  of  the  greater  safety  in  amputating  above  the  joint, 
so  that  the  bone  sawed  through  may  have  been  perfectly  isolated  from 
the  diseased  bone  by  the  structures  of  the  intervening  articulation,  all  of 
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which  are  less  susceptible  to  the  development  of  malignant  action,  than 
the  osseous  system  itself. 

Before  amputation  of  the  limb  be  determined  on,  we  most  examine 
\ihether  or  not  the  disease  has  extended  itself;  for  if  the  glands  io 
the  groin  or  axilla  have  become  enlarged,  indicating  malignant  c<m- 
tamination,  it  would  be  cruel  and  useless  to  expose  the  patient  to  the 
operation,  as  it  would  be  quite  unavailing  under  such  circumstances. 

I  have  lately  had  a  case  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  right  femur 
was  enlarged  to  three  times  its  natural  size,  and  this  adventitious  growth 
commenced  without  any  assignable  cause,  excepting  a  slight  sprain  in  at- 
tempting to  rsdse  a  heavy  weight ;  its  growth  was  very  rapid,  and  unat- 
tended with  pain.  But  still  no  one  could  look  in  this  man's  face  without 
perceiving  that  he  was  very  much  out  of  health  ;  he  presented  all  the  indi- 
cations which  are  supposed  to  mark  a  malignant  diathesis.  The  tumour 
was  hard,  of  a  rounded  form,  and  seemed  as  if  it  overlapped  the  fe- 
mur ;  at  one  part  it  yielded  somewhat  under  pressure,  and  might  be 
sdd  to  be  slightly  elastic*  The  skin  was  not  discoloured,  beyond 
slight  venous  congestion,  and  enlarged  veins  could  be  seen  crossing  the 
tumour. 

There  was  no  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  or  lumbar  glands  to  show 
general  malignant  tmnt,  and  therefore  I  recommended  the  patient  to  sub- 
mit to  amputation  of  the  limb  at  the  hip-joint ;  he  consented  at  the  time 
to  have  the  operation  performed ;  but  before  the  moment  arrived  his 
courage  failed  him,  and  he  left  the  hospital. 

In  1834, 1  was  consulted  by  a  young  man,  17  years  of  age,  who  had 
s,  swelling  on  the  left  humerusr;  which  had  acquired  the  size  of  an  orange. 
It  produced  little  or  no  pain,  but  interfered  with  the  motions  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  obstructing  the  action  of  the  flexor  muscles.  The  tumour  was 
round,  presented  an  even  surface,  and  was  slightly  elastic  to  the  touch. 
I  saw  this  case  with  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Cheshunt,  and,  after  I  had  exam- 
ined the  tumour,  proposed  to  strip  oflf  the  periosteum,  with  the  intention 
of  depriving  it  of  nourishment,  and  leaving  it  to  slough.  On  exposing 
the  tumour,  however,  I  found  it  to  be  almost  entirely  cartilaginous,  and 
I  therefore  proceeded  to  remove  it  by  slicing  it  off  from  the  bone  :  its 
osseous  deposits  offered  but  little  resistance  in  the  operation.  The  wound 
was  a  long  time  healing,  but  the  patient  ultimately  recovered ;  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  tumour  ever  returned,  although  the 
general  health  of  the  youth  certainly  evinced  a  malignant  tendency. 
There  may  be  some  question  whether  this  was  not  a  case  of  simj)le  exos- 
tosis not  yet  converted  into  bone;  but  from  the  appearance  of  the 
cartilage  I  removed,  and  from  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  I  was 
induced  at  the  time  to  consider  the  disease  malignant.  I  believe 
osteo-sarcoma  less  liable  to  return  than  any  other  of  the  diseases  termed 
malignant,  but  still  I  would  urge  that  it  is  judicious,  whenever  amputa- 
tion is  considered  necessary,  to  amputate  on  the  proximal  side  of  a 
healthy  joint,  so  as  not  to  leave  any  portion  of  the  bone  which  had  been 
affected. 

Medullary  sarcoma  is  but  a  variety  of  this  disease.  It  most  frequent- 
ly commences  in  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  bones,  usually  attack- 
ing the  articular  extremities,  and  the  spongy  bones.   It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
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the  same  disease  as  fungus  hsmatodes  of  the  soft  parts,  and  occurs  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  disorder,  chiefly  at  the  earlier  periods  of  life.  At 
the  commencement  of  medullary  sarcoma,  it  is  extremely  painful,  from 
its  being  seated  in  the  interior  of  the  bone ;  but  as  its  gro\vth  is  very 
rapid,  it  soon  makes  its  way  through  the  bone,  and  then  the  patient  be- 
comes comparatively  easy.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  much  more 
rapid  than  that  of  fungus  ha^matodes  of  the  soft  parts ;  sometimes,  hoW' 
ever,  it  seems  to  remain  quite  stationary  for  a  while,  and  then  its  growth 
suddenly  recommences  and  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  before  ;  in  other 
cases  it  grows  steadily  and  rapidly  from  Its  very  commencement,  and  so 
quick  is  its  progress  in  some  instances  that  I  have  heard  of  a  tumour  be- 
ing removed  from  the  lower  jaw,  which  had  gained  the  weight  of  four 
pounds  in  eight  months.  Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  disor- 
der an  exteroal  tumour  appears  ;  whilst  this  is  small  the  skin  retains  its 
natural  appearance,  but  is  sometimes  pale  and  glassy,  and  seems  to  be 
stretched  over  the  abnormal  growth ;  as  the  tumour  increases  in  size  the 
skin  becomes  discoloured,  changing  to  a  purplish  red,  and  numerous  dark 
veins  traverse  the  surface  of  the  tumour  just  as  is  seen  in  fungus  h»mar 
todes  of  the  soft  structures,  the  skin  soon  becomes  inflamed,  and  ulce- 
rates, when  a  soft,  dark-coloured  fungus  protrudes,  having  a  great  ten- 
dency to  bleed.  The  protruding  mass  is  usually  lobulated,  composed  of 
rounded  masses  of  brain-like  matter,  which  readily  break  down,  and  are 
so  highly  vascular  as  to  bleed  upon  the  slightest  touch.  The  tumour 
usually  presents  points  of  dark-coloured  depositions  like  portions  of  coag- 
ulated blood,  from  whence  the  disease  has  been  termed  haematoid.  At 
this  period  the  diseased  structure  increases  with  great  rapidity,  and  fre- 
quently pulsates,  from  the  size  of  the  vessels  which  supply  it.  If  caus- 
tics or  any  other  means  be  employed  to  check  its  growth,  its  size  may  be 
diminished  for  a  short  time,  but  it  soon  begins  to  grow  agidn  with  in- 
creased vigour,  and  baffles  every  attempt  at  its  removal. 

The  pukation  of  such  tumours  is  an  important  circumstance  to  be  re- 
membered. I  have  known  this  disease  more  than  once  mistaken  for 
aneurism,  and  was  once  present  when  the  common  iliac  artery  was  tied 
for  what  was  considered  to  be  aneurism  of  that  vessel,  'but  which  after- 
wards proved  to  be  a  fungoid  tumour,  situated  in  the  pelvis :  even  had 
the  true  nature  of  the  disease  been  recognised,  the  tying  of  the  artery 
could  not  have  been  considered  bad  practice,  as  it  supplied  the  tumour 
with  blood ;  and  tying  the  chief  vessel  of  the  tumour  has  been  recom- 
mended and  practised  as  a  means  of  checking  the  morbid  growth.  The 
result  of  these  cases  has,  however,  only  proved  the  futility  of  such  a  view. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Lucas  both  performed  this  operation  some 
years  ago  at  Guy's  Hospital,  but  ineffectually. 

Medullary  sarcoma  is  a  disease  of  the  most  malignant  character,  and, 
when  removed,  is  almost  certain  to  return..  If  amputation  be  resorted 
to,  a  healthy  joint  should  always,  if  possible,  intervene  between  the  dis- 
ease and  the  point  at  which  the  amputation  is  performed ;  but  even  this 
precaution  does  not  insure  a  successful  result. 

Eliz.  Cousins,  set.  19,  single :  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1843,  under  my  care,  for  an  enlargement  in  the  middle 
third  of  the  right  humerus  s  the  swelling  was  most  prominent  on  the 
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outer  and  posterior  part  of  the  arm.  Her  general  aspect  was  pale,  and 
her  frame  somewhat  emaciated  :  in  short,  tiiere  was  every  indication  of 
what  is  termed  a  malignant  diathesis.  Three  years  before,  she  had  an 
abscess  in  the  left  axilla,  which,  on  being  openea,  quickly  healed.  Her 
friends  described  her  as  being  quite  free  from  hysteria,  but  her  manner 
certainly  manifested  an  hysterical  tendency.  She  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  disease  eighteen  months  previous  to  her  admission 
into  the  hospital,  and  stated  that  the  first  symptom  was  a  peculiar  gnaw- 
ing pain,  like  rheumatism,  extending  from  the  shoulder  to  the  right  hand. 
These  symptoms  continued  until  about  six  weeks  before  she  came  into 
the  hospital,  when  the  upper  arm  began  to  enlarge,  especially  about  its 
centre :  the  pain  now  increased  to  a  great  degree,  particularly  at  night, 
so  that  her  rest  was  broken  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  tumour  continued  to 
enlarge  until  it  had  acquired  the  size  of  an  orange. 

On  examination,  the  tumour  afforded  to  the  touch  a  firm  and  umform 
hardness,  with  slight  increase  of  pain  when  pressed.  The  bone  above 
and  below  the  swelling  did  not  appear  to  be  implicated  in  the  disease, 
but  she  complained  of  aching  pain  along  the  forearm.  The  glands  in 
the  axilla  were  slightly  enlarged  ;  the  integuments  covermg  the  swelling 
were  hei^lthy. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
case,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  a  malignant  disease  of  the 
bone,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient  was  by 
amputating  the  limb  at  the  shoulder-joint,  I  considered  this  preferable  to 
sawing  through  the  diseased  bone,  although  there  was  sufficient  space  to 
have  allowed  it. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  I  performed  the  operation,  and  on  the  8rd  of 
July  she  left  the  hospital,  having  no  other  unfavourable  symptom  than  a 
slight  dragging  of  the  left  leg. 

In  the  November  following,  she  was  re-admitted  into  the  hospital  for  a 
tumour  on  the  left  scapula,  having  a  similar  appearance  to  that  on  the 
right  arm,  for  which  the  amputation  of  the  limb  had  been  performed. 
The  tumour  gradually  increased  in  size,  reaching  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine.  After  having  experienced  for  a  day  or 
two  great  pain  in  the  lower  extremities,  they  became  paralysed,  and  she 
was  incapable  of  voiding  her  urine ;  but  soon  after,  incontinence  of  urine 
supervened,  with  torpor  of  the  bowels.  She  complained  of  cough  and 
pain  in  the  right  hjpochondrium,  extending  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
There  was  dulness  on  percussion  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  she 
discovered  a  small  hard  tumour  on  the  sixth  rib  of  the  right  side;  All 
her  symptoms  became  aggravated,  she  grew  weaker  every  day,  and  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1844,  she  died. 

Postmortem  examination^  forty  hours  after  death.— A  large  fungoid 
mass  was  found  occupying  a  great  extent  of  the  right  cavity  of  the  chest, 
and  the  medullary  tumour  growing  from  the  left  scapula  extended  ta  the 
posterior  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  pressing  principally  upon  the 
second  dorsal  vertebra,  the  arch  of  which  was  forced  inwards  so  as  to 
compress  the  spinal  marrow,  and  produce  the  symptoms  of  paralysis. 
The  medulla  spinalis  appeared  quite  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  com- 
pression at  the  point  above  mentioned.     Some  unforeseen  circumstances 
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>ccurred  daring  the  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  in  consequence  of 
the  admission  of  air  into  the  veins.  I  do  not  give  the  details,  because 
the  subject  is  irrelevant  to  my  present  object ;  but  the  whole  case  is  pub- 
lished in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  second  series  of  the  Medico  Chirurgical 
TranBactionB. 

A  Mr.  P ,  the  principal  manager  in  a  large  brewery,  consulted 

me  with  a  tumour  on  tb#  left  leg,  which,  he  said,  had  baffled  every  at- 
tempt to  cure.  As  soon  as  I  saw  the  tumour,  I  suspected  its  malignant 
character,  as  I  found  it  composed  of  distinct  lobes  of  medullary  masses, 
having  a  great  tendency  to  bleed,  growing  rapidly,  and  producing  little 
or  no  pain.  Concomitant  with  these  local  symptoms  there  was  great 
constitutional  derangement,  and  a  general  malignant  aspect.  My  im- 
pression was,  that  the  safest  plan  would  be  to  amputate  the  limb  above 
the  knee ;  but,  as  the  patient  seemed  so  perfectly  unconscious  of  any 
danger  from  what  he  considered  simply  a  sore  leg,  I  proposed  to  him  a 
consultation  with  another  surgeon,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  some  of 
his  friends  should  be  with  him  at  the  time  of  our  meeting.  The  late 
Mr.  Tyrrell  was  the  surgeon  whom  he  chose  to  meet  me,  and  it  was  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  try  the  effect  of  the  extirpation  of 
the  tumour ;  as,  should  the  disease  return^  we  could  then  amputate  the 
limb.  I  conceded  to  Mr.  Tyrrell's  views,  and,  at  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  patient,  consented  to  follow  the  proposed  plan.  I  removed  the  dis- 
ease completely  from  the  bone,  and  we  were  all  gratified  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  wound  healed,  by  apparently  healthy  granulations  and 
perfect  cicatrization. 

In  about  three  months,  however,  Mr.  P.  returned  to  me  with  a  similar 
tumour  making  its  way  through  the  cicatrix.  I  therefore  urged  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  immediate  amputation  of  the  leg  above  the  knee  ; 
but  he  said  he  must  take  some  time  to  think  of  it,  and  would  let  me 
know  his  determination.  I  warned  him  against  delay,  from  the  fear  of 
the  inguinal  glands  becoming  affected,  which  would  render  amputation 
useless. 

I,  however,  heard  no  more  of  my  patiant ;  but,  in  about  a  fortnight 
after,  1  was  driving  past  his  residence,  and  saw  a  surgeon's  carriage  at 
his  door ;  the  house  was  shut  up,  as  if  death  had  been  busy  within  ;  and 
this  indeed  proved  to  be  the  case  :  the  limb  had  been  amputated,  and 
the  patient  died  three  or  four  days  afterwards.  Upon  a  post  mortem  ex- 
amination, fungoid  disease  was  found  in  several  parts  of  th^  body. 

The  characters  of  this  disease  are  well  defined.  The  existence  of 
pain  as  the  earliest  symptom, — the  relief  from  pain  as  soon  as  a  tumour 
appears, — the  rapid  growth  of  the  swelling,  quick  ulceration  of  the  skin, 
lobulated  form  of  the  tumour, — its  liability  to  bleed, — frequently  pulsat- 
ing,— and  also  its  great  tendency  to  be  propagated  in  distant  parts, — 
render  the  diagnosis  comparatively  easy. 

Melanosis  is  the  name  given  to  malignant  development  in  the  living 
structures,  when  it  is  characterized  by  a  black  colour,  and  it  has  some- 
times been  found,  if  not  in  the  bones  themselves,  complicated  with  the 
diseases  of  the  osseous  system.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  form  of  fungus  hnma- 
todes,  in  which  there  is  a  peculiar  "  pigment  cell"  degeneration,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  low  vital  powers  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient.     It 
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has  been  considered  by  some  pathologists  as  a  disease  of  the  rete  ma- 
cosum  ;^  but  just  as  we  find  in  health  inflammation  that  leads  to  the  ef- 
fusion of  lymph,  which  becomes  organized,  and  that  in  a  bad  constitu- 
tion we  have  pus  formed, — so,  under  still  greater  constitutional  derange- 
ment, a  sanious  discharge  is  effused.  Thus  in  fungus  haematodes  the 
elements  developed  differ  according  to  the  degree  of  constitutional  dete- 
rioration ;  and  in  the  worst  cases  this  melanotic  disposition  results,  mdi- 
cating  a  highly  cachetic  and  malignant  diathesis. 

A  young  lady,  about  20  years  of  age,  came  to  town  upon  a  visit  from 
the  country,  and  it  was  noticed  by  her  sisters  that  she  walked  rather 
lame.  On  being  asked  the  cause,  she  said  that  it  was  nothing  of  impor- 
tance, but  that  she  had  a  small  black  spot  on  the  instep  of  her  right  foot. 
Her  father  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  her  to  take  the  opinion  of  a 
surgeon  upon  the  subject,  and  brought  her  to  my  house.  On  examining 
the  tumour,  I  told  the  father  my  opinion  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
disease,  but  recommended  him  by  all  means  to  consult  Sir  Benjamm 
Brodie,  as  I  saw  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  believe  that  so  small 
and  painless  a  spot  could  be  so  alarming  as  I  represented  it.  Sir  Benja- 
nun  agreed  with  me  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  I  amputated 
the  leg  above  the  ankle-joint,  having  first  ascertained  that  there  was  no 
enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands.  The  stump  very  quickly  healed, 
but  in  a  very  short  time  (about  a  month  after  the  limb  had  been  remov- 
ed) the  patient  came  to  tell  me  that  a  swelling  had  formed  in  her  groin, 
and  in  three  weeks  from  that  time  this  swelling  proved  fatal.  I  have 
seen  melanotic  spots  in  the  pectoral  muscles  of  patients  the  subjects  of 
malignant  diseases  of  the  breast,  and  in  all  these  cases,  the  disease,  when 
removed,  rapidly  returned,  and  proved  fatal.  I  believe  that  melanosis 
is  the  worst  form  of  fungus  hsematodcs,  and  not  a  disease  8ui  generit. 

Fibrous  sarcoma. — This  disease  presents  nearly  the  same  physical 
conditions  as  carcinoma,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  that  if  we  saw  a  fibro- 
sarcomatous  tumour  of  a  bone  in  a  patient  who  was  at  the  same  time  the 
subject  of  carcinoma,  we  should  at  once  say  that  the  affection  of  the 
bone  was  a  scirrhous  disease  ;  but  as  it  frequently  occurs  without  <;arci- 
noma  of  the  soft  parts,  it  is,  singly,  termed  a  fibrous  sarcoma. 

The  tumour,  if  cut  into,  consists  of  a  hard,  white  nucleus,  generally 
attached  to  the  periosteum,  and  having  fibres  radiating  from  its  centre ; 
if  this  swelling  be  extirpated,  it  may  return  in  the  same  situation  ;  bat 
it  does  not  seem  liable  to  be  propagated  by  the  absorbents,  which  cir- 
cumstance perhaps  has  led  to  its  being  separated  from  cancerous  diseases 
of  bone. 

The  fibrous  tumour  has  a  tendency  to  increase  in  its  size  still  more 
rapidly  than  osteosarcoma.  It  is  attended  with  darting  pain,  like  scir- 
rhous disease,  and  often  leads  to  the  absorption  of  the  bone  from  which 
it  grows  ;  it  sometimes  attacks  the  bones  of  the  head. 

I  was  consulted  some  few  years  ago  by  an  Irish  judge  on  account  of  a 
tumour  on  his  head.  Upon  examination,  and  from  its  history,  I  thought 
it  was  a  common  encysted  tumour,  rendered  harder  than  usual  from  the 
pressure  of  the  wig ;  it  was  not  so  moveable  as  encysted  tumours  gene- 
rally are,  and  I  did  not  expect  it  to  turn  out  very  readily.  Having 
made  an  incision  through  the  scalp,  and  passed  my  finger  into  the  wound 
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to  detacli  the  cyst  from  the  subjacent  stractores,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  parietal  bone  absorbed,  and  the  dura  mater  exposed,  and  from 
this  ihe  tumour  was  growing.  I  detached  the  disease,  and  brought  the 
edges  of  the  skin  together,  and  at  the  same  time  explained  to  the  patient 
the  nature  of  the  case,  so  that  he  might  employ  due  precaution  for  the 
defence  of  the  exposed  portion  of  dura  mater.  The  wound  readily  heal- 
ed, and  the  patient  perfectly  recovered,  and  lived  many  years  after,  with- 
out any  return  of  the  disease. 

These  tumours  have  not  a  great  tendency  to  return,  but  nevertheless 
I  think  they  are  malignant ;  indeed  scirrhus  itself,  in  some  of  its  forms, 
will  remain  dormant  for  years  if  not  interfered  with. 

Scirrhous  tubercle  in  bone  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  I  believe,  inva- 
riably a  secondary  disease  ; — ^by  this  I  mean  that  it  is  concomitant  with 
cancer  of  some  other  structure  of  the  body.  When  it  occurs  in  bone,  it 
presents  a  hard,  white  tubercle,  somewhat  fibrous,  and  resembling  very 
much  the  fibrous  sarcoma  jiist  described.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  extirpated 
the  mamma  of  a  woman,  and  some  few  months  after  she  broke  her  arm 
by  merely  turning  in  bed.  She  survived  the  accident  but  a  short  time ; 
and  upon  examining  the  body,  a  large  scirrhous  tumour  was  found  in  the 
substaiice  of  the  humerus.  Had  this  patient  not  been  the  subject  of 
cancer  of  the  breast,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  disease  would  have  been 
considered  fibrous  sarcoma. 

In  young  persons,  the  fungoid  diseases  more  frequently  attack  bones, 
and  develope  themselves  primarily  in  the  osseous  system  ;  scirrhus  is  a 
much  rarer  disease  in  bone,  and,  as  I  have  said,  is  invariably  a  seconda- 
ry affection.  From  these  circumstances,  a  diagnosis  of  the  two  diseases 
may  be  formed. 

Ojfetifcrm  earcoma, — The  description  of  this  disease  might  perhaps 
more  properly  have  preceded  that  of  the  malignant  afiections  of  bone ; 
b  ut  I  have  followed  the  order  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  arrangement,  who 
nevertheless  has,  in  my  opinion,  mis  named  this  malady  under  the  appel- 
lation of  hydatid  disease.  Cystiform  sarcoma  generally  attacks  the  epi- 
physes of  bones,  constituting  a  number  of  small  cysts,  in  which  a  fluid  is 
secreted.  It  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  fungoid  diseases,  which 
are  always  more  or  less  cystiform,  but  generally  the  cysts  are  less  dis- 
tinct. The  form  of  the  vesicles,  however,  may  depend  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bone ;  for  as  soon  as  the  osseous  cells  are  broken  through, 
the  disease  puts  on  every  appearance  of  ftmgus  haematodes,  and,  like  it, 
is  very  liable  to  be  propagated  through  the  medium  of  the  absorbents  to 
remote  parts  of  the  body. 

The  progress  of  cystUbrm  disease  in  bone  is  generally  slow  ;  in  some 
few  cases,  however,  an  immense  cystiform  growth  has  taken  place  in  a 
few  months,  but  it  is  not  generally  so,  and  not  unfrequently  the  disease 
win  remain  stationary  for  years.  In  the  early  stage  of  development,  the 
prognosis  in  cystiform  disease  of  bone  is  favourable,  if  in  its  extirpation 
care  be  taken  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  implicated  parts ;  but  when 
once  the  cancerous  degeneration  has  set  in,  the  operation,  as  in  other 
malignant  diseases  of  bone,  b  quite  useless. 

A  very  rare  variety  of  cystiform  disease  is  that  in  which  hydatids  are 
contuned  in  a  flmd  occupymg  the  cyst. 
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'Any  tumour  coutaiDing  fluid  in  a  cyst  seems  to  have  been  termed  an 
hydatid  tumour,  but  what  I  mean  to  describe  under  the  name  of  hydatid 
disease  in  bone,  is  the  development  of  the  living  entozoa  within  the  osse- 
ous structure.  This  is  truly  a  rare  disease,  but  it  occurs  in  bone  as  well 
as  in  other  structures  of  the  human  body.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr. 
Keate,  and  Baron  Dupuytren,  have  written  on  the  subject.  The  diag- 
nosis is  extremely  difficult,  as  there  are  no  well-defined  symptoms  indicat- 
ing the  presence  of  the  animalculse,  beyond  the  pain  and  irritation  in 
the  affected  bone,  which  might  equally  arise  from  any  other  cause ; 
neither  is  there  any  peculiar  constitutional  sign  of  their  presence  upon 
which  a  diagnosis  can  be  established.  This  disease  is  most  likely  to  be 
mistaken  eidier  for  abscess  or  necrosis,  and  cases  are  recorded  where 
bones  have  been  trephined  for  th^  purpose  of  evacuating  pus,  and  hyda- 
tids were  found  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Keate  has  given  the  history  of  a  case  in  the  10th  volume  of  the 
Medico  Ckirurgical  Tran%action9^  in  which  hydatids  were  removed  by 
surgical  operation  from  the  frontal  bone,  although  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease was  not  known  until  the  outer  table  of  the  bone  was  removed  with 
a  saw,  when  the  hydatids  made  their  escape,  and  the  patient  recovered. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  a  patient  under  his  care,  a  lady,  who  broke  her 
arm  from  some  very  trivial  cause,  and  the  bone  did  not  unite ;  great 
constitutional  irritation  followed,  and  she  sank  under  the  infliction.  On 
a  post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that  several  hydatids  were  em- 
bedded in  the  humerus,  in  a  large  cavity  which  had,  in  fact,  led  to  the 
fracture  of  the  bone  merely  from  muscular  action.  A  preparation  of  this 
humerus  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

M.  Cullerier  describes  a  case  in  which  a  patient  was  the  subject  of 
an  indolent  tumour  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  third  of  the  tibia. 
It  was  considered  steatomatous,  but  presented  an  osseous  boundary,  as  if 
the  tumour  had  sunk  into  the  bone.  Caustic  potash  was  applied,  and  on 
the  separation  of  the  slough  there  issued  forth  a  thick  matter.  On  ex- 
amination of  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  an  enlargement  of  the  tibia  was 
detected  ;  actual  cautery  was  had  recourse  to,  which  produced  an  open- 
ing into  a  cavity  whence  escaped  numerous  small  round  bodies,  of  three 
or  four  lines  in  diameter,  and  one  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  con- 
taining several  others  within  itself.  These  bodies  were  hydatids,  of  the 
nature  of  those  termed  acephalocysts. 

This  disease  is  not  to  be  classed  in  the  category  of  cystiform  tumours, 
which  are  merely  rounded  vesicles  containing  elements  of  different  char- 
acters, depending  upon  the  peculiarity  of  the  constitution  affected,  and 
without  possessing  any  independent  vitality. 

The  hydatids  are  living  entozoa,  being  capable  of  motion,  nutrition, 
and  propagation  ;  but  the  cause  and  mode  of  their  development  are  per- 
fectly unknown. 

I  have  myself  found  them  in  several  situations  in  the  body,  but  noth- 
ing in  the  appearance  of  the  patients  could  have  led  to  the  suspicion  of 
the  nature  of  their  complaint. 

In  the  removal  of  tumours  which  contain  hydatids,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  extirpate  the  whole  of  the  cysts  in  which  they  are  contwned, 
as  the  smallest  portion,  if  left  behind,  seems  to  create  great  constitu- 
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tional  disturbance  ;  I  believe  that,  with  every  precaution,  however,  the 
wound  can  never  be  made  to  unite  by  the  adhesive  process. 


LECTURE    XVIII, 

FBACTURE    OF   BONES. 

Formation  of  hone — lU  organic  and  inorganic  constituents — Progress 
of  its  growth — Structures  destined  to  its  formation — Progress  of  re- 
paration  crfter  fracture — Difference  between  simple  and  compound 
fracture — Fractures  in  general —  Of  the  hones  of  the  cranium — SeU 
dom  occur  without  injury  to  the  hrain — Concussion  and  compression 
of  the  hrain — Symptoms — Treatment — Hernia  cerebri — Methods  of 
renunfal — Catdion  requisite  in  the  application  of  the  trephine — Case — 
Powers  of  nature  to  accommodate  the  brain  to  ahnormal  circumstances, 

Ghrowth  and  reparation  of  hone, — Before  I  speak  of  the  process  of 
inflammation  necessary  to  the  reparation  of  bone,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  a  cursory  view  of  the  formation  of  healthy  bone.  The  hardness 
which  forms  the  characteristic  property  of  bone  frequently  leads  us  to 
regard  the  osseous  system,  and  the  phenomena  attending  the  diseases 
incidental  to  it',  as  removed  from  the  vital  influences  exerted  od  the 
softer  structures,  while,  in  fact,  the  same  laws  $ind  actions  preside  in 
both  instances. 

At  the  earlier  periods  of  uteriDO  gestation  there  is  no  appearance  of 
the  rudiments  of  the  future  osseous  system,  both  it  and  the  other  animal 
structures  constituting  a  membranous  mass,  containing  a  soft  gelatinous 
fluid  matter. 

About  the  ninth  week,  in  those  parts  of  the  body  which  will  be  early 
required  to  perform  functions  in  which  strength  and  solidity  are  neces- 
sary, cartilage  is  found  to  be  deposited,  and  soon  after,  earthy  matter  is 
also  eliminated  from  the  blood. 

Thus  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  osseous  system  b  not  completed  at 
once,  but  progressively.  Yet  this  progression  cannot  be  said  to  proceed 
entirely  in  the  order  in  which  the  parts  will  be  required  for  use,  but 
seems  to  depend  somewhat  upon  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  which 
each  bone  contains  when  it  has  reached  its  perfect  state. 

Even  for  years  after  birth  there  is  an  evident  progressive  development 
of  bone ;  and  it  will  be  observed,  on  examining  the  foetal  bones,  that  the 
progress  of  ossification  seems  to  be  influenced  by  the  period  at  which 
they  will  be  called  into  use,  and  require  strength  to  enable  them  to  per- 
form their  proper  functions. 

Thus  we  find  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremities  are  sooner  developed 
than  those  of  the  lower  ;  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  and  loins  sooner  than 
those  of  the  neck.  The  clavicles,  ribs,  and  sternum  are  nearly  complet- 
edy  while  the  ossa  ihnominata  are  still  cartilaginous.    We  find,  moreover, 
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that  different  parts  of  the  same  bone  are  progressively  developed,  as  is 
seen  by  the  later  ossification  of  the  epjphjses  of  the  long  bones  than  of 
their  shafts. 

Before  we  speak  of  the  various  structures  implicated  in  the  reparation 
of  bone,  we  should  examine  those  which  are  concerned  in  its  original 
formation.  Under  the  influence  of  the  formative  stimulus — the  ^^  stimu- 
lus of  necessity"  of  John  Hunter,  the  bloodvessels  become  actively  con- 
gested, simulating  in  some  respects  inflammation,  differing  perhaps  only 
in  there  being  a  diminished  instead  of  an  increased  motion  of  the  blood. 
An  effusion  takes  place  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels  into  the  cellular 
tissue,  which  becomes  condensed  so  as  to  constitute  a  basement  mem- 
brane for  the  future  deposition  of  bone  ;  but  still  the  progressive  steps 
are  slow.  First,  gelatine,  then  cartilage,  and,  lastly,  earthy  matter,  are 
deposited.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists,  however,  on  this 
subject,  more  particularly  with  respect  to  the  tissues  employed  in'  the 
process  of  bone  formation.  By  some,  the  periosteum  is  supposed  to  be 
the  principal  agent  in  the  deposition  of  the  earthy  matter,  while  to  the 
medullary  membrane  is  attributed  the  formation  of  the  animal  portion  of 
the  bone. 

Duhamel  considered  periosteum  as  the  principal  source  of  the  nour- 
ishment of  bone,  and  formed  his  opinion  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
found  the  colouring  matter  of  madder  deposited  in  successive  layers,  in 
the  bones  of  a  young  animal  fed  with  that  substance ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  interstitial  growth  is  constantly  going  on,  and,  indeed,  in 
young  animals  the  colouring  matter  of  madder  seems  to  be  as  quickly 
deposited  in  the  interior,  as  on  the  cortex  of  the  bone. 

Haller  and  others  have  thought  that  the  growth  of  bone  in  reparation 

Eroceeded  from  the  medullary  membrane  and  extremities  of  the  fractured 
one  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  fact,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  formation  of 
the  definitive  bone.  Larrey  and  his  follower  sattributed  the  formation  of 
the  new  bone  to  the  animal  structure  of  bone,  and,  with  reference  to 
the  increase  in  length,  this  seems  to  be  the  case  ;  for,  in  the  original 
formation  of  bones,  they  cease  to  increase  in  length  as  soon  as  the  shaft 
is  ossified  up  to  the  epiphyses. 

Dupuytren  maintains  that  the  surrounding  tissues  are  the  agents  cm- 
ployed  in  the  production  of  new  bone,  as  is  the  case  in  the  formation  of 
the  provisional  bone  which  performs  the  oflSce  of  placing  the  fractured 
ends  of  the  bone  in  a  position  to  re-establish  their  own  continuity ;  but 
such  bone  differs  from  the  ultimate  osseous  deposit,  and  is  subsequently 
absorbed. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  external  and  internal  periosteum,  with  their 
connecting  cellular  tissue,  bear  strict  resemblance  to  the  cellular  neu- 
rilemma of  a  nerve,  the  membranous  covering,  the  sarcolemma  of  a  mus- 
cle, and  the  parenchyma  of  the  various  viscera,  each  being  for  the  same 
purpose — that  of  forming  a  nidus,  a  "  basement  membrane,"  for  the  pro- 
ducts eliminated  from  the  blood  under  the  unknown  influence  of  the  vital 
principle. 

That  the  medullary  membrane  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  bone,  may 
be  proved  by  destroying  it  in  the  bone  of  a  living  animal,  when  the  in- 
flammadon  which  is  consequently  set  up  immediately  extends  to  the  ex- 
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temal  periosteum,  showing  their  intimate  connexion  :  from  this  we  may 
infer,  that  we  cannot  divide  the  membranous  apparatus  of  bone  into  parts 
differing  in  function,  but  that  the  formation  of  the  o3seou3  system  de- 
pends upon  the  reciprocal  action  or  co  operation  of  the  whole.  It  is 
true,  that,  in  the  formation  of  separate  bones,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  membranes :  thus,  in  the  flat  bones,  the  cellular  con- 
nexion between  the  external  and  internal  periosteum  leads  to  that  ar- 
rangement of  osseous  deposit  which  is  terme'd  the  diploe  ;  while  in  the 
irregular  bones,  it  is  spongy,  and  in  the  shafts  of  long  bones  a  solid  com- 
pact deposit  is  formed.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  considered  that  any  one 
part,  but  the  whole  of  the  membranous  apparatus,  is  intended  for  the 
formation  and  reproduction ^of  bone. 

If  a  bone  be  broken,  the  first  action  which  ensues  is  the  effusion  of 
blood,  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  fractured  extremities,  and  even 
the  lamellae  of  the  bone  itself.  The  compact  part  of  the  bone  not  being 
so  vascular,  cannot  pour  out  the  same  quantity  of  blood  as  the  softer 
parts  ;  a  circumstance  which  may  have  led  some  physiologists  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  internal  periosteum  has  more  to  do  with  the  growth  of  the 
bone  than  the  external ;  while  the  truth  is,  that  the  circumstance  depends 
upon  a  physical,  and  not  a  vital  principle,  namely,  its  greater  density. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  effused  Mood  is  wholly  absorbed ;  by 
others,  that  the  red  particles  alone  are  removed,  and  that  the  fibrin  be- 
comes organized,  assisting  in  the  process  of  reparation.  On  about  the 
fourth  day,  inflammation  b  set  up,  commencing  simultaneously  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  periosteum ;  I  mean  the  external,  internal, 
and  intermediate  cellular  tissue.  This  inflammation  leads  to  the  effusion 
of  a  gelatinous  fluid,  which  continues  to  be  thrown  out  for  several  days, 
becoming  gradually  firmer  until  it  constitutes  the  callus,  which  in  this 
state  resembles  in  every  respect  the  cartilaginous  substance  which  the  ar- 
teries of  the  foetus  deposit  for  the  original  formation  of  bone. 

This  cartilage  is  absorbed  by  degrees, '  its  bloodvessels  becoming  evi- 
dent, conveying  red  blood,  and  depositing  the  new  bone  in  patches,  and 
without  any  very  apparent  order.  When  a  fracture  is  produced,  either 
by  accident  or  for  experiment,  so  that  the  fractured  extremities  of  the 
bone  are  not  separated,  a  rim  of  callus  appears  formed  around  the  frac- 
ture, between  the  external  periosteum  and  the  bone  itself.  Where  the 
periosteum  is  extensively  lacerated,  the  production  of  bone  still  goes  on, 
partly  from  the  denuded  surface,  and  partly  from  the  surrounding  sofk 
structures  :  so  that  the  common  cellular  tissue  is  convertible  into  perios- 
teum, or  a  substance  capable  of  performing  the  same  function,  when  in 
contact  with  the  granulations  arising  from  bone,  which  it  cannot  be 
until  the  periosteum  has  been  destroyed.  Thus,  periosteum  may  be 
considered  as  not  only  useful  in  distributing  bloodvessels  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  bone,  but  also  as  constituting  the  limit  between  the  osseous 
and  the  other  tissues.  On  this  account  it  is  that  inflammation  upon  the 
osteal  side  of  periosteum  leads  to  the  formation  of  bone,  while  on  the 
muscular  surface  it  terminates  either  in  the  adhesive  or  suppurative  in- 
flammation. 

These  different  actions  are  distinctly  demonstrable  in  cases  of  com- 
pound fracture,  when  the  granulations  proceeding  from  bone  "become  cov- 
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(hat  different  parts  of  the  same  bone  are  progressively  developed,  as  is 
seen  by  the  later  ossification  of  the  epyphyses  of  the  long  bones  than  of 
their  shafts. 

Before  we  speak  of  the  various  structures  implicated  in  the  reparation 
of  bone,  we  should  examine  those  which  are  concerned  in  its  original 
formation.  Under  the  influence  of  the  formative  stimulus — the  ^^  stimu* 
lus  of  necessity"  of  John  Hunter,  the  bloodvessels  become  actively  con- 
gested, simulating  in  some  respects  inflammation,  differing  perhaps  only 
in  there  being  a  diminished  instead  of  an  increased  motion  of  the  blood. 
An  effusion  takes  place  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels  into  th^  cellular 
tissue,  which  becomes  condensed  so  as  to  constitute  a  basement  mem- 
brane for  the  future  deposition  of  bone  ;  but  still  the  progressive  steps 
are  slow.  First,  gelatine,  then  cartilage,  and,  lastly,  earthy  matter,  are 
deposited.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists,  however,  on  this 
subject,  more  particularly  with  respect  to  the  tissues  employed  in  the 
process  of  bone  formation.  By  some,  the  periosteum  is  supposed  to  be 
the  principal  agent  in  the  deposition  of  the  earthy  matter,  while  to  the 
medullary  membrane  is  attributed  the  formation  of  the  animal  portion  of 
the  bone. 

Duhamel  considered  periosteum  as  the  principal  source  of  the  nom^ 
ishment  of  bone,  and  formed  his  opinion  from  the  manner  in  which  lie 
found  the  colouring  matter  of  madder  deposited  in  successive  layers,  m 
the  bones  of  a  young  animal  fed  with  that  substance ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  interstitial  growth  is  constantly  going  on,  and,  indeed,  in 
young  animals  the  colouring  matter  of  madder  seems  to  be  as  quickly 
deposited  in  the  interior,  as  on  the  cortex  of  the  bone. 

Haller  and  others  have  thought  that  the  growth  of  bone  in  reparadaa 

Eroceeded  from  the  medullary  membrane  and  extremities  of  the  fractured 
one  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  fact,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  formation  of 
the  definitive  bone.  Larrey  and  his  follower  sattributcd  the  formation  of 
the  new  bone  to  the  animal  structure  of  bone,  and,  with  reference  to 
the  increase  in  length,  this  seems  to  be  the  case  ;  for,  in  the  ori^inil 
formation  of  bones,  they  cease  to  increase  in  length  as  soon  as  the  shaft 
is  ossified  up  to  the  epiphyses. 

Dupuytren  maintains  that  the  surrounding  tissues  are  the  accents  eot 
ployed  in  the  production  of  new  bone,  as  is  the  case  in  the  formation  of 
the  provisional  bone  which  performs  the  oflSce  of  placing  the  fractoied 
ends  of  the  bone  in  a  position  to  re-establish  their  own  continuity ;  W 
such  bone  differs  from  the  ultimate  osseous  deposit,  and  is  subsequently 
absorbed. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  external  and  internal  periosteum,  with  their 
connecting  cellular  tissue,  bear  strict  resemblance  to  the  cellular  Den- 
rilemma  of  a  nerve,  the  membranous  covering,  the  sarcolemma  of  amoB* 
cle,  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  various  viscera,  each  being  for  the  sum 
purpose — that  of  forming  a  nidus,  a  "  basement  membrane,"  for  ihepiO' 
duels  eliminated  from  the  blood  under  the  unknown  influence  of  the  toJ 
principle. 

That  the  n*cdullary  membrane  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  bone  nty 
be  proved  by  destroying  it  in  the  bone  of  a  living  animal,  when  the  it 
flammation  which  is  consequently  set  up  immediately  extends  to  the  d* 
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Id  the  irregolar  bones,  the  physiological  view  of  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed for  their  reparation  after  injury,  differs  from  the  preceding,  in 
consequence  of  their  possessing  greater  vitality  ;  and  being  consequently 
subject  to  a  higher  degree  of  inflammatory  action,  they  require  constitu- 
tional rather  than  mechanical  means  for  their  restoration. 

The  long  bones  are  connected  with  each  other  by  means  tending  to 
facilitate  their  motion ;  they  are  influenced  also  by  numerous  mus- 
cles ;  80  that  when  they  are  fractured  their  broken  extremities  are 
separated  more  or  less,  and  require  mechanical  means  not  only  for  their 
coaptation,  but  also  to  retain  them  in  tlieir  proper  position, — a  difficulty 
greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  muscles  at- 
tached to  them. 

The  situation  of  the  fracture  in  the  long  bones  is  an  important  circum- 
stance ;  that  is,  as  to  whether  the  fracture  be  in  the  centre  of  the  bone 
or  towards  its  extremities.  iSo  also  with  respect  to  the  position  of  the 
fractured  extremities  induced  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  attached  to 
them.  This  displacement  may  take  place  either  laterally  or  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  length  of  the  bone,  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  fracture  is  produced. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  FLAT  BONES. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  connected  with  the  important  and  vital 
parts  constituting  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  being  closely  united  to 
them  by  membranes,  for  their  better  support,  and  fracture  seldom  or 
ever  happens  to  the  cranium  without  injury  to  the  brain  or  its  appendages. 
The  danger  which  arises  from  a  simple  fracture  of  the  cranium  depends. 
therefore,  upon  the  degree  of  injury  to  the  brain,  and  not  upon  the  frac, 
ture  of  the  bone  itself.  Hence  these  accidents  are  principally  charac- 
terized by  the  symptoms  arising  from  lesion  of  the  nervous  system.  In 
severe  blows  upon  the  head,  the  consequence  is  generally  either  concus- 
nan  or  'compression  of  the  brain ;  and  I  must  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  symptoms  in  such  cases,  although  they  may  occur  without 
actual  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  head. 

In  cases  of  concussion  the  patient  is  stunned,  the  pulse  weak  and  flut- 
tering, the  face  pale,  and  the  extremities  cold ;  these  symptoms  occur 
immediately  after  the  accident,  and  they  continue  until  reaction  sets  in, 
when  a  new  train  of  symptoms  presents  itself.  The  patient  now  remains 
in  a  half  comatose  state,  with  his  senses  weakened,  but  not  lost ;  his 
power  of  volition  suspended,  but  not  destroyed.  Respiration  is  general- 
ly tranquil,  but  sometimes  stertorous,  as  when  there  is  compression.  If 
he  be  addressed  loudly  by  name,  he  is  capable  of  giving  a  rational  an- 
swer, and,  when  thus  roused,  his  pulse  is  found  to  increase  to  perhaps  a 
hundred  and  twenty.  The  pupils  have  generally  a  natural  appearance, 
and  are  capable^of  being  stimulated  by  light:  nausea  and  even  vomiting 
are  frequently  concomitant  symptoms.  " 

Although  what  may  be  termed  concussion  is  a  condition  of  frequent 

occurrence,  but  very  little  is  known  of  the  state  of  the  brain  which  gives 

rise  to  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  injury.     Authors  do  not  agree 

upon  this  pdnt.  and  dissection  of  the  bnun  of  persons  who  have  died 
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from  concussion,  has  not  shown  the  cause  of  the  symptoms ;  the  bram 
does  not  present  any  signs  of  organic  lesion,  but  Mr.  GoUes,  y>f  Dublin, 
states  that  in  the  cases  he  bad  examined  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
brain  was  diminished  in  size,  and  that  it  no  longer  completely  filled  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium. 

Concussion  has  been  divided  into  three  stages — 1st,  depression  ;  2nd, 
reaction ;  3rd,  inflammation.  The  first  is  that  state  of  insensibility  which 
immediately  succeeds  the  accident ;  the  symptoms  I  have  detailed  are 
characteristic  of  this  state.  In  .the  second  stage  the  pulse  becomes 
quicker  and  stronger,  the  body  warm,  and  sensation  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely restored  ;  but  the  third  or  inflammatory  stage  is  the  most  impo^ 
tant. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  severe  concussion  is  always  unfavourable ; 
when  the  shock  has  been  considerable  the  normal  state  of  the  bnuo 
cannot  be  restored,  and  the  patient  often  dies  soon  after  the  infliction  of 
the  injury.  Sometimes  even  when  reaction  has  taken  place,  nature  seems 
unable  to  sustain  her  cfibrts  at  restoration,  and  the  patient  sinks,  probably 
from  want  of  power  to  maintain  the  circulation. 

In  compression^  a  complete  comatose  state  is  present,  the  senses  and 
power  of  volition  are  entirely  lost.  The  pulse  is  small,  labouring,  and 
hard  ;  generally  irregular,  and  sometimes  intermitting.  The  pupils  are 
dilated,  and  the  retina  insensible  to  light ;  occasionally  one  pupil  will  be 
dilated  and  the  other  contracted  ;  and  more  rarely  both  will  be  contracted. 
There  is,  however,  no  symptom,  either  in  concussion  or  compression,  more 
difficult  to  estimate  as  a  diagnostic  mark,  than  the  state  of  the  pupil. 
Contraction  of  the  pupils  is,  I  think,  an  unfavourablef  symptom,  as  it  in- 
dicates destruction  of  the  nervoul  influences  of  the  eye,  and  consequently 
great  degree  of  injury  to  the  brain.  The  breathing  is  stertorous.  When 
the  injury  is  very  severe,  hemiplegia  is  sometimes  present,  most  frequently 
on  the  opposite  side  to  that  injured ;  and  sometimes,  although  rarely,  the 
urine  will  be  retained,  whilst  the  faeces  pass  involuntarily.  These  various 
symptoms  arise  from  pressure  upon  the  brain,  either  from  extravasation 
of  blood,  efius'on  of  serum,  or  the  formation  of  matter. 

The  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain  are  subject  to  vary  much  under 
different  circumstances ;  sometimes  the  insensibility  is  complete,  and  the 
patient  remains  totally  unconscious  of  external  influences.  At  other 
times  it  is  only  partial,  and  cases  are  recorded  in  which  only  one  particu- 
lar sense,  as  that  of  vision,  was  affected  ;  -the  circulation  is  always  much 
influenced  by  compression,  but  perhaps  less  so  than  by  concussion.  Par- 
alysis is  a  very  constant  symptom  of  compression  ;  as  I  have  said  before, 
it  generally  manifests  itself  on  the  uninjured  side,  but  many  cases  have 
been  described  in  which  the  paralysis  was  greatest  on  the  side  which  had 
received  the  injury.  The  extent  of  paralysis  and  that  of  insensibility 
seem  to  bear  some  relation  to  each  other. 

^  When  the  symptoms  arise  from  depression  of  bone,  they  come  on  im- 
mediately after  the  accident, — and  usually  the  irregularity  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  fractured  bono  may  be  detected  by  careful  examination :  con- 
tinued and  firm  pressure  with  the  finger  is  necessary  in  order  to  ascer* 
tain  that  the  apparent  depression  is  not  mere  swelling  of  the  scalp,  which 
to  an  inexperienced  practitioner  communicates  a  feeling  as  if  the  bone 
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were  depressed ;  but  which  sensation  gives  way  upon  the  force  being 
maintained. 

^  When  extravasation  of  blood,  or  effusion  of  serum,  occasions  the  symp- 
toms of  compression,  they  come  on  gradually  after  the  accident ;  some- 
times hours  or  days  may  elapse  before  they  are  fully  developed,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  me  ruptured  vessel,  or  the  degree  of  subsequent  inflam- 
mation. 

Lastly,  when  matter  forms,  it  is  possible  that  even  weeks  may  inter- 
vene previous  to  the  accession  of  the  symptoms  of  compression ;  and  they 
are  always  preceded  by  a  train  of  indications  similar  to  those  in  the  form- 
ation of  matter  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  pain  and  rigors,  after 
which  the  symptoms  return,  violent  in  proportion  to  the  quickness  and 
quantity  of  matter  formed.  Such  symptoms  lead  to  the  necessity  of  sur- 
real means  for  the  removal  of  the  matter.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  pus ;  and  puffiness  of  the  scalp, 
easy  sepairation  of  the  pericranium,  and  the  ashy  colour  of  the  bone, 
form  the  only  marks  by  which  the  surgeon  can  be  guided  in  the  use  of 
the  trephine. 

Too  frequently  the  symptoms  of  compression  from  the  formation  of 
matter  come  on  insidiously,  unattended  with  pain  ;  but  the  surgeon  should 
examine  the  scalp  with  care,  when  he  will  find  the  seat  of  injury  still 
miurked  by  a  puffy  state.  Where  the  scalp  has  been  wounded,  the  sub- 
sequent formation  of  matter  may  be  more  readily  detected  from  the  edges 
of  the  wound  becoming  glossy,  and  the  discharge  thin  and  ichorous. 

The  inner  table  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  is  sometimes  fractured,  while 
the  outer  remains  entire ;  such  an  accident  renders  the  diagnosis  ex- 
tremely difficult,  because  there  are  no  external  signs  of  the  seat  of  inju- 
ry ;  and  should  there  be  any  contusions  on  the  exterior  of  the  skull,  still 
the  fracture  may  possibly  be,  upon  the  opposite  side,  resulting  from  what 
is  termed  eontre-coup.  The  effects  of  such  an  accident  would  not  be- 
come manifest  until  some  time  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  when  an 
eflfufflon  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  would 
produce  compression  of  the  brain,  and  subsequently  a  puffiness  of  the 
scalp  externally,  which  would  point  out  the  seat  of  injury.  In  such  a 
case,  the  dura  mater  is  first  separated,  and  secondly  the  pericranium ; 
the  eotiVerse,  however,  more  frequently  happens,  the  matter  being  form- 
ed externally  to  the  bone ;  the  pericranium  is  then  first  separated,  and 
the  dura  mater  subsequently:  in  either  case,  the  tridn  of  symptoms 
which  follows  is  precisely  the  same. 

In  the  treatment  of  concussion^  the  first  object  is  to  wait  for  reaction ; 
or,  should  collapse  continue  for  an  alarming  period,  and  the  patient  re- 
mun  in  a  state  of  insensibility  after  warmth  had  been  applied  to  the  sur- 
ftce  of  the  body,  gentle  stimuli  must  be  administered,  to  hasten  the  re- 
action, even  although  there  may  arise  from  this  treatment  some  danger  of 
subsequent  inflammation. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  having  observed  that  vomiting  frequently  preceded 
reaction,  regarded  it  as  an  effort  of  nature  to  induce  that  state,  and  was 
m  the  habit  of  ordering  an  emetic  in  imitation  of  the  natural  indication. 
He  found  it  to  fulfil  the  object  he  desired  ;  but  I  have  always  been  afraid 
to  follow  his  example,  from  the  dread  that  the  quantity  of  blood  forced 
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to  the  head  in  the  act  of  vomiting  would  tend  to  prodace  effiudon  of  blood 
in  the  brain  :  reaction  being,  however,  established,  either  spontaneonslyy 
or  by  the  use  of  stimuli,  the  next  object  is  to  control  it ;  and  to  prevent 
inflammation  from  supervening,  it  used  to  be  the  constant  practice  to 
bleed  after  reaction  had  taken  place,  but  I  believe  there  are  but  few 
cases  in  which  it  is  right  to  extract  blood,  and  that  mercury  is  a  far  bet- 
ter remedy,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  an  action  in  the  bowels, 
but  on  account  of  its  specific  influence  in  checking  the  liability  to  inflain> 
mation  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  Calomel  is  the  most  convenient 
form  of  mercury  in  these  cases  ;  and  if  the  patient  has  any  difficulty  iir 
swallowing  a  pill,  five  or  six  grains  of  calomel  should  be  nuxed  up  with 
a  little  butter,  and  placed  bn  the  back  of  the  tongue  with  the  handle  of 
a  spoon.  Should  febrile  symptoms  supervene,  the  purging  may  be  kept 
up  by  enemata  of  salts  and  senna ;  and  if  great  heat  or  pain  be  expeii- ' 
enced,  cold  lotions  or  a  blister  may  be  applied. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  active  treatment  is  not  universally  ne- 
cessary, but  may  be  rt^quired  under  certain  circumstances ;  usually,  how- 
ever, in  simple  cases  of  cottcu8»i<yii,  I  believe  the  less  done  the  better. 
The  tendency  to  coma  is  the  state  of  all  others  the  best  adapted  to  nuun- 
tain  a  state  of  rest  and  quiescence  in  the  bndn ;  and  the  surgeon  should 
do  all  in  his  power  to  preserve  this  condition,  by  keeping  his  patient  pe^ 
fectly  quiet.  No  one  should  be  allowed  to  speak  to  him;  the  room  should 
be  darkened,  and  the  diet  of  the  most  simple  kind ;  and,  when  restless- 
ness becomes  an  urgent  symptom,  I  have  found  opium  highly  beneficiaL 

Under  this  passive  treatment,  the  symptoms  of  pure  concussion  usual- 
ly soon  subside ;  but,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  symptoms,  perfect  qmeV 
ude  should  be  maintained :  for  the  very  slightest  excitement  will  <rften 
induce  a  relapse.  The  patient  should  still  be  kept  low,  and  a  more  gen- 
erous diet  permitted  only  by  the  most  gentle  degrees. 

I  remember  having  a  patient  under  my  care  in  the  female  accident 
ward  at  Guy's  Hospital,  who  had  had  concussion  of  the  brain :  the  plan 
described  had  been  strictly  persevered  in  until  the  patient  was  considered 
by  herself  and  friends  quite  convalescent ;  indeed,  she  complained  of 
nothing  but  hunger.  Her  husband,  who  came  to  see  her,  brought  her 
some  eel-pie,  which  she  ate,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  her  meal.  The  next 
day,  however,  she  complained  of  headache  ;  became  feverish ;  in  eight- 
andforty  hours  had  a  rigor ;  then  became  comatose,  with  the  pupils  di- 
lated ;  stertorous  breathing  followed  ;  and  she  died  of  compression  of  the 
brain  from  the  formation  of  matter.  We  should  never  be  too  hasty, 
therefore,  in  considering  a  patient  out  of  harm's  way  after  concussion  of 
the  brain. 

I  have  already  told  you,  gentlemen,  that  compression  of  the  brain  is 
distinguislied  by  the  loss  of  all  consciousness,  sensation,  and  voluntary 

Eower ;  while,  in  concussion,  these  are  only  suspended,  and  capable  of 
eing  partially  restored  by  rousing  the  patient.  In  compression  the  pu- 
pils are  dilated,  the  respiration  laborious  and  accompanied  by  a  snonng 
noise,  which  is  attributed  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  about  the  palate 
and  larynx,  so  that  the  air  driven  out  of  the  lungs  in  expiration  vibrates 
through  the  nasal  fossae ;  vomiting  affords  no  relief,  as  in  concussion : 
compressbn  may,  therefore,  be  readily  diagnosed,  (particularly  when  the 
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symptoms  come  on  immediately  upon  the  infliction  of  the  injury.)  But 
the  case  may  be  more  complicated  :  suppose  a  person  receives  a  blow  on 
the  head,  and  is  apparently  only  slightly  stunned  ;  from  this  he  recovers, 
and  walks  for  some  distance  ;  then  suddenly  staggers,  and  falls,  with  an 
entire  loss  of  sensation  and  volition.  Here  we  at  once  see  that  we  have 
somethiog  more  than  concussion,  the  effects  of  which  condition  had  sub- 
sided ;  and  we  should  also  know  tiiat  if  this  were  compression  from  frac- 
ture tlie  symptoms  would  have  occurred  immediately  upon  the  infliction 
of  the  injury:  moreover,  upon  examination  of  the  skull,  no  depression  is 
to  be  discovered ;  there  has  also  not  been  sufficient  time  for  inflamma- 
tion to  come  on,  and  therefore  pus  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  compres^ 
sion  on  the  brain.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  symptoms  are  produced 
by  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  cranium,  either  between  the  bone 
and  the  dura  mater,  between  the  membranes  and  brain,  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  itself. 

Suppose  the  surgeon  to  be  called  to  such  a  case  three  hours  after  the 
accident  has  occurred,  what  should  he  do  ?  This  is  a  most  important 
<Iue8tion,  and  one  difficult  to  be  answered.  It  is  true  we  judge,  from 
ttie  history  of  the  case,  that  extravasated  blood  is  the  cause  ^of  the  symp- 
toms, and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  by  trephining  the  skull  the  cause 
of  danger  may  be  removed.  This  seems  simple  enough  ;  but  where  is 
the  trephine  to  be  applied  ?  There  may  or  there  may  not  be  marks  of 
nolence  on  the  scalp,  showing  the  part  which  has  sustained  the  injury: 
or,  even  if  there  be,  it  is  not  certain  that  that  is  the  point  at  which  the 
blood  is  extravasated ;  the  effusion  may  indeed  have  taken  place  at  ex- 
actly the  opposite  point  of  the  skull,  from  the  effects  of  ^^  contre-coup.^^ 
I  diould  not,  therefore,  recommend  the  immediate  use  of  the  trephine, 
but  first  the  employment  of  strictly  antiphlogistic  means  ;  bleed,  purge, 
and  apply  cold  to  the  head,  and  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
Should  the  flmnptoms  not  subside  upon  the  treatment,  and  a  distinct 
pofliness  of  the  scalp  exist,  either  at  the  part  where  the  blow  was  inflict- 
ed, or  at  the  opposite  point  of  the  skull,  an  incision  should  be  made 
throup;h  the  periosteum ;  and  if  that  be  readily  separable  from  the  bone, 
and  the  skull  itself  be  dry,  and  of  an  ashy  colour,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that*  the  extn^vasated  blood  is  immediately  under  the  exposed  bone, 
wluch  should  therefore  be  removed  by  the  trephine. 

The  same  appearance  of  puffiness  of  the  scalp  results  when  the  extrava- 
sation of  blood  occurs  between  the  dura  mater  and  bone,  in  consequence 
of  *^  eantreeoup,*^  as  the  dura  mater  cannot  be  separated  from  the  inner 
mr&ce  of  the  skull  without  the  pericranium  becoming  detached  at  the 
same  time ;  so  that  the  external  signs  are  precisely  the  same  as  when 
ihey  result  from  an  immediate  blow  on  the  scalp  itself,  excepting  only 
that  the  puffiness  from  ^^  contre-coup*^  is  not  an  immediate,  but  a  second- 
ary effect.  When  the  trephine  has  been  applied,  the  opening  may  by 
clumce  be  so  directly  over  the  clot  of  blood  that  the  latter  may  be  at 
once  removed ;  but,  should  this  not  be  the  case,  if  the  serum  which  has 
separated  from  the  clot  escapes,  the  brain  is  relieved  from  the  pressure 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed,  and  the  operation  may  succeed.  The  tre- 
phine should  therefore  be  used  when  the  symptoms  of  compression  have 
refflsted  all  active  antiphlogistic  means,  and  when  there  is  a  tolerably 
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certain  guide  to  the  exact  seat  of  the  caosci  of  mischief^  whether  it  be 
from  depression  of  bone  or  extravasation  of  blood.  When  there  is  no 
Bach  guide,  and  there  is  bleeding  from  the  ears  and  nose,  the  case  is  a 
very  forlorn  one,  as  there  is  evidently  fracture  through  the  base  of  Ae 
skull,  and  the  cause  of  compression  is  consequently  beyond  reach :  yoa 
must,  in  such  cases,  endeavour  to  check  further  effusion  of  blood  bj 
bleeding  and  purging,  and  do  all  in  your  power  to  koop  down  subsequent 
inflanmiation  by  the  exhibition  of  mercury.  I  have  seen  such  cases  re- 
cover ;  eapecially  those  in  which  bleoding  from  the  cars  was  free,  and 
a  discharge  of  serum  continued  for  some  time  after  the  accident,  as  it 
seems  as  if  the  discharge  relieved  tlio  brain  from  the  compression  which 
must  have  resulted  had  not  the  blo3d  oscaped.  Such  a  flow  from  the 
ears  should  therefore  be  encouraged,  and  care  taken  that  its  ready  exit 
be  not  checked.  Tlicro  is  alao  another  cause  which  may  render  tiie  ap- 
plication of  the  trephine  proper — I  mean  when  the  formation  of  matter 
within  the  cranium  causes  pressure  on  the  bnun.  This  does  not  occur 
very  soon  after  the  accident,  as  the  formation  of  pus  must  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  an  inflammatory  action,  indicated  by  severe  pain  in  the  head 
and  rapid  pulse,  intolerance  to  light  and  noise,  and  perhaps  vomiting : 
with  these  symptoms  delirium  or  convulsions  may  be  combined,  and  a 
severe  rigor  marks  the  formation  of  matter.  The  dilatod  pa{Hl,  sterto- 
rous breathing,  and  coma,  then  show  that  pressure  on  the  brain  has  takoi 
place ;  and  as  soon  as  you  have  a  guide  to  the  situation  of  the  matter, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  same  signs  as  when  blood  is  extravasated,  the 
treplune  roust  be  employed.  I  have  seen  matter  removed  by  this  oper 
ation  upon  two  occasions  ;  but  although  both  of  the  patients  derived  im- 
mediate relief,  in  neither  case  did  the  treatment  prove  permanently  suc- 
cessful. 

In  some  cases  of  injury  to  the  head,  there  is  a  combination  of  the 
symptoms  of  concussion  and  compression :  thus,  the  blow  which  produces 
the  depression  of  bono  may  also  cause  a  concussion  of  the  brain,  the 
symptoms  of  which  may  go  off  after  a  time,  and  then  the  effects  of  the 
depression  supervene.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effects  of  concussion  may 
be  such  as  to  produce  inflammatory  action,  and  the  consequent  effuaon 
pf  lymph  or  pus,  which  may  compress  the  brain.  Such  cases  complicate 
equally  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  the  case. 

Semia  cerebri, — This  protrusion  sometimes  results  from  fracture  of  the 
skull,  and  perforation  of  the  dura  mater ;  or  after  the  operation  of  tre- 
phining ;  more  generally,  however,  it  happens  after  compound  fracture, 
in  which  the  dura  mater  has  been  torn.  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
these  protruding  fungous  excrescenscs  are  really  brain.  I  am  inclined 
to  consider  them  as  exuberant  granulutions  arising  from  the  highly  vas- 
cular pia  mater,  and  that  they  protrude  so  readily,  in  consequence  of  the 
.  perfect  manner  in  which  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  is  filled  by  the  brain ; 
so  that  when  the  dura  is  torn,  these  granulations  immediately  perforate 
the  torn  membrane,  and,  meeting  with  no  resistance  in  that  direction, 
constitute  the  tumour  termed  hernia  cerebri. 

Various  methods  have  been  adopted  for  the  removal  of  these  growths, 
and,  among  others,  slicing  them  off  has  been  recommended  ;  tliis,  how- 
ever, I  consider  dangerous,  from  their  great  vascularity,  and  useless, 
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from  die  extreme  rapi£ty  with  which  tiiey  grow  again  afterwards.  Pres- 
sure is  also  dangerous,  as  it  can  only  proTcnt  the  protmaon  mechanically 
—and  in  that  direction,  too,  where  alone  it  can  take  {dace  with  impunity : 
finr,  directly  it  presses  upon  the  brain,  symptoms  of  compresaon  neces- 
sarily superrene.  I  bdieye  the  best  treatment  in  these  cases  to  be  the 
application  of  some  mild  astringent  lotion,  to  keep  the  head  cool,  and, 
by  antiphlo^tic  means,  to  diminish  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  part.  The 
granulations  which  arise  from  the  testicle  after  chronic  abscess  and  ulcer- 
ation of  tunica  albuginea,  resemble  in  every  respect  the  exuberant  gran- 
ulations from  wounded  bnun. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  skull,  with  hernia  cerebri  :-— 
BiCchael  Monyham,  set.  8,  was  admitted  into  Ghiy's  Ho9{Htal  with  frac- 
ture of  the  cranium.  The  humerus  and  two  ribs  on  the  right  side  were 
also  broken.  The  child  had  frllen  from  a  whdow  two  stories  high,  and 
struck  his  head  agsunst  an  iron  boiler.  When  admitted  into  the  hospital 
he  was  breathing  with  difficulty,  and  there  was  a  wound  in  the  scalp 
three  inches  in  length.  Upon  examining  the  wound,  I  discovered  a  frac- 
ture and  depresaon  of  bone.  As  there  were  symptoms  of  cerebral  in- 
jury, I  enlarged  tiie  wound,  elevated  tiie  bone,  and  removed  some  de  - 
tmched  portions :  the  dura  mater  was  wounded  by  the  bone,  and  a  portion 
of  bndn,  with  its  coverings,  protruded  through  the  opening.  After  the 
<^ration  the  child  became  quiet  and  fell  asleep ;  the  pupils,  however, 
remained  tlilated,  and  the  pube  frequent.  In  the  momin;;  he  awoke 
qpjte  sen^ble,  free  from  symptoms  of  compresrion,  but  with  a  frequent 
pulse  and  hurried  respiration,  and  much  unnatural  heat  about  tfa^  head. 
He  lay  for  ten  days  in  much  about  the  same  state,  but  on  \^c  eleventh 
his  symptoms  became  aggravated ;  the  granulation  from  the  brain  had 
greatly  increased  in  size,  its  snrfrce  being  covered  with  a  dark,  ragged 
slough.  He  continued  to  get  worse  for  the  next  three  days,  when  he 
died.  Examined  after  death  :  the  tumour  from  the  brain  on  the  right 
side  of  the  forehead  was  found  to  be  sloughing ;  the  bone  through  which 
it  protruded  was,  to  some  extent,  denuded  of  periostetun,  discoloured,  and 
separated  by  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  from  the  healthy  bone  ;  pus 
was  found  beneath  the  dura  mater,  running  backwards  from  the  abscess; 
Ae  arachnoid  membrane  was  perfect  to  the  commencement  of  die  fungus, 
where  it  was  lost  in  the  sloughing  mass.  A  small  quantity  of  pus  was 
also  focmd  external  to  the  arachnoid,  in  the  left  anterior  lobe  ;  a  broken 
mass  of  red,  brown,  and  curd  like  matter,  to  which  the  fungus  was  con- 
nected, extended  to  the  left  ventricle,  but  did  not  open  into  it.  A  con- 
ttderable  quantity  of  pus  lay  between  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  the 
brain,  at  the  base,  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum  and  beneath 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebnnn. 

Sometimes  the  effects  produced  by  injuries  of  the  head  are  less  urgent, 
loss  of  memory  only  resulting ;  the  other  intellectual  powers  remidning 
imaffected. 

It  is  very  curious  to  observe  how  this  loss  of  memory  b  sometimes 
confined  to  events  which  occurred  a  comparatively  short  time  before  the 
aoddent.  I  remember  a  case  of  a  Welsh  woman,  under  the  care  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  who  completely  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  English  Ian- 
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gaage,  and  spoke  nothing  but  Welsh ;  but,  as  she  recovered  from  the  in- 
jury, she  regained  the  power  of  spealdng  English. 

The  opinion  of  surgeons  as  to  the  conditions  requiring  the  application 
of  the  trephine  after  injuries  of  the  skull,  varies  extremely,  some  recom- 
mending its  application  prophylactically,  while  others  consider  its  use  as 
inadmissible,  excepting  under  circumstances  affording  the  most  distinct 
evidence  of  physical  pressure  on  the  brain.  I  am  of  the  latter  opinion 
and  it  is  founded  upon  the  experience  of  five-and-twenty  years ;  nothing 
would  induce  me  to  use  the  trephine,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  in- 
jury to  the  skull,  unless  symptoms  of  compression,  which  had  rensted  the 
administration  of  strict  antiphlogistic  remedies,  were  present.  '  The  fol- 
lowing case  illustrates  very  well  the  advantage  of  non-operative  interfe^ 
ence : — 

George  Marshall,  set.  28;  was  admitted  into  the  accident  ward,  on  the 
6th  March,  1837.  Was  a  stoker  on  board  a  steam-boat,  and  whilst  on 
duty  on  the  5th  inst.  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  face  from  part  of  the 
machinery.  He  was  stunned  for  a  few  minutes,  and  profuse  haemorrhage 
from  the  wound  ensued.  He  was  not  brought  to  the  hospital  until  the 
day  after  the  accident.  There  was  a  deep  wound  commencing  over  tiie 
left  eye  at  the  outer  side,  extending  to  the  median  line,  dividing  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nose,  and  reaching  into^tbe  right  cheek.  The  nasal  processes 
of  superior  maxillary  bones  were  fractured,  and  the  frontal  sinuses  laid 
open.  There  were  two  or  three  spicula  of  bone  over  the  eye ;  the  parts 
were  drawn  down,  so  that  there  was  a  wide  gap  above  the  eye  ;  the  up- 
per lip^on  the  right  side  was  divided,  and  the  superior  maxillary  bone 
laid  bare  ;  the  globe  of  the  left  eye  was  ruptured,  and  it  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  rough,  black,  granular  mass :  there  was  also  fracture 
near  the  vertex.  The  man  was  quite  sensible,  and  did  not  complain  of 
any  pain.  Pulse  80,  and  compressible. — Warm-water  dressing  was  ap- 
plied, and  strapping  laid  over  the  right  cheek. 

7th. — Still  free  from  pain,  sleeps  a  great  deal,  and  dreams.  His 
bowels  were  freely  evacuated  in  the  morning;  he  was  also  very  wck: 
pulse  70.  He  had  some  diflSculty  in  passing  his  urine,  but  this  he  said 
he  had  had  for  some  time.  The  fracture  at  the  back  of  the  head  was 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  there  was  great  depression  of 
the  bone. 

8th. — Still  going  on  much  the  same ;  pulse  80,  and  very  laborious. 

9th. — Was  very  restless  last  night,  and  complained  of  pain  in  the  head ; 
pulse  70,  rather  labouring ;  quite  sensible,  and  talks  rationally.  His 
bowels  have  not  been  open  since  the  7th.  Adhesion  has  commenced  be 
tween  the  right  side  of  the  nose,  which  remains  in  its  natural  situation, 
and  the  left,  which  was  depressed  a  great  deal. 

11th. — Complained  of  headache  last  night ;  pulse  80,  gentle  ;  going 
on  generally  much  the  same ;  the  wound  begins  to  suppurate.  The  warm- 
water  dressing  continued. 

12th. — He  was  very  restless  last  night;  pulse  80;  lips  and  mouth 
very  dry  and  parched ;  the  wound  looks  healthy,  and  is  beginning  to 
throw  out  granulations.  He  took  calomel,  gr.  iij.  and  coloc.  gr.  v.  yes- 
terday; and  after  it,  house  medicine,  which  operated  freely  on  lus 
bowels. 
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lStli.*^He  was  again  very  restless  in  the  night,  but  feels  better  this 
morning :  has  a  little  more  pain  in  the  back  of  the  head.  A  spicolum 
of  bone  was  removed  from  the  wound  to  day :  there  is  another  loose,  but 
not  sufficiently  so  to  admit  of  its  removal. 

14th. — ^He  still  goes  on  much  the  same  ;  was  rather  delirious  in  the 
night,  but  is  better  this  morning. 

15ih. — Pulse  80,  and  gentle.  Complains  of  slight  pain  across  the 
left  side  of  his  head  and  eyebrow :  was  again  somewhat  delirious  in  the 
night.  About  this  time  he  had  an  attack  of  erysipelas.  Some  pieces  of 
bone  were  removed  at  different  times  from  the  wound.  The  erysipelas 
soon  subsided  ;  and  no  bad  symptoms  occurring,  he  rapidly  regained  his 
strength,  and  left  the  hospital  about  the  middle  of  May. 

The  power  of  nature  to  accommodate  the  brain  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  pressure,  and  to  enable  it  permanently  to  perform  its  functions 
undisturbed,  affords  sufficient  reason  for  waiting  for  symptoms  before  a 
piece  of  the  skull  be  forcibly  removed  by  the  trephine.  In  cases  of 
compound  and  comminuted  fracture,  where  portions  of  detached  bone 
can  be  observed,  they  certainly  should  be  removed  by  dressing-for- 
ceps, or  by  means  of  Hey's  saw  ;  but  if  the  piece  of  bone  were  firmly 
attached,  and  it  could  not  be  removed  without  the  application  of  the  tre- 
phine, I  certainly  would  not  use  that  instrument  until  cerebral  symptoms 
indicated  the  necessity  for  the  operation.  The  late  Mr.  Tyrrell  removed, 
by  the  aid  of  forceps,  the  breach  of  a  pistol-barrel  from  the  skull  of  a 
boy,  after  it  had  been  lodged  within  the  cranium  for  some  weeks.  The 
boy  perfectly  recovered. 

If  we  examine  the  history  of  injuries  to  the  head.  Tie  shall  find  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  successful  cases  have  been  those  in  which  there 
has  been  the  least  surgical  interference.  But  still,  we  should  remember 
that  where  symptoms  of  compression  exist,  and  continue,  notwithstand- 
ing all  our  attempts  to  subdue  them,  there  is  no  alternative,  and  we  must 
employ  the  trephine,  no  matter  whether  the  compression  is  caused  by 
bone,  blood,  or  pus. 
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LECTURE    XIX. 

CONTINUATION   OF  FRACTURES    OF   FLAT    BONES. 

Fracture  of  the  banes  of  the  face — Fracture  of  bones  of  the  nose — Prog- 
nosis— li-eatment — Fracture  of  lower  jaw — Treatment. 

Fracture  of  bones  of  the  spine — Pathologically  considered  as  flat  bones 
—  Vertebrce  not  easily  broken — Diagnosis — Mode  of  examination — 
Symptoms — Treatment — Prognosis  unfavourable  in  proportion  to 
proximity  to  brain — Use  of  the  trephine — Condition  of  the  urine. 

Fracture  of  the  ribs — Pathologically  coruidered  as  flat  bones — Diagno- 
sis— Appropriate  treatment — Fracture  of  the  sternum. 

Fracture  af  the  banes  of  the  pelvis — Attention  of  the  surgeon  directed  to 
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the  eonditian  of  the  viscera — Fracture  of  the  oasa  innominata — IHag' 
noM — Treatment^^Fracture  of  the  puhes — Use  of  catkeUr^^Treat' 
ment — Fracture  of  the  sacrum  and  os  coccy^U — Oa$e. 

Fbagtubes  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  like  those  of  the  bones  of  the 
craDium,  are  chiefly  important  in  reference  to  the  organs  of  sense  ih^ 
enclose,  and  the  object  of  the  surgeon  in  such  cases  is  to  ward  off  or  re- 
pair whatever  injury  they  may  have  sustained. 

The  bones  of  the  face  bear  a  pathological  relation  to  the  flat  bones, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  law,  they,  as  the  other  flat  bones, 
are  immoveable  upon  each  other,  and  unacted  upon  by  muscles.  These 
bones  are  occasionally  broken.  Generally  speaking  the  prognosis  is  & 
vourable  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  contiguity,  and,  indeed,  ike  conti- 
nnity,  of  some  of  the  bones  of  the  face  with  those  of  the  cranium,  the 
brain  mav  become  implicated  in  the  mischief;  the  surgeon  should  there* 
fore  be  vigilantly  alive  to  cerebral  symptoms,  and  be  prepared  to  combat 
them,  should  they  arise,  by  the  proper  antiphlogistic  remedies. 

The  ossa  nasi  are  the  most  frequently  fractured  of  the  bones  of  the 
face ;  this  results,  no  doubt,  from  their  prominent  position ;  they  may  be 
broken  even  to  comminution  without  much  displacement,  or  they  may  be 
driven  almost  flat  upon  the  face  :  in  the  latter  case  the  diagnosis  is  too 
obvious  to  be  mistaken,  but  even  if  there  be  no  displacement,  the  profuse 
hsemorrbage  from  the  nostrils  and  the  rapid  swelling  of  the  parts  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  injuir.  When  there  is  displacement,  a  pur  of  dres- 
sing-forceps (their  blades  well  guarded  with  lint)  should  be  introdueed 
into  the  nostrils,  and  by  depressing  the  handles  so  as  to  bring  them  in 
contact  with  the  upper  lip,  the  fractured  bones  can  be  elevated  into  co- 
aptation, and  they  are  generally  easily  maintained  in  their  proper  pes' 
tion ;  should  it  prove  difficult,  however,  to  keep  the  bones  together, 
it  may  be  effected  by  passing  up  the  nostrils  a  piece  of  elastic  gum  ca- 
theter, surrounded  by  lint :  this  not  only  prevents  the  recurrence  of  the 
displacement,  but  at  the  same  time  tends  to  check  further  hsemorrhage, 
and  the  catheter  being  hollow  it  does  not  interfere  with  respiration 
through  the  nose. 

Considerable  swelling  and  inflammation  usually  supervene  upon  this 
accident ;  these  must  be  subdued  by  the  common  antiphlogistic  meaos, 
the  activity  of  which  must  depend  upon  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
remembering  that  the  treatment  is  not  only  employed  to  prevent  injuri- 
ous effects  on  the  tissues  of  the  nostrils,  but  also  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  the  inflammation  to  the  brdn. 

When  compound  fracture  of  the  bdnes  of  the  nose  occurs,  any  detach- 
ed portions  should  be  removed,  and  the  edges  of  the  skin  brought  toge- 
ther by  a  very  fine  suture  ;  the  wound  having  been  first  well  cleansed, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  extraneous  matter  being  left  as  a  source  of 
irritation. 

The  frontal  sinuses  are  sometimes  broken  into  by  the  force  which  pro- 
duces fracture  of  the  nose :  if  the  scalp  of  the  forehead  remain  intact, 
an  extensive  emphysema  may  result;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  there  be 
an  opening  through  the  skin,  an  escape  of  air  will  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  accident.    In  the  first  case,  an  opening  should  be  made,  to  pre- 
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vent  the  exfcennon  of  the  emphysema  ;  but  when  the  air  escapes  through 
the  opening  already  made,  little  need  be  done  beyond  preventing  the 
btrusion  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  sinus  during  inspiration.  I  lately  ad- 
mitted a  patient  into  Accident  Ward  who  had  met  with  this  complicated 
injury ;  he  recovered  perfectly  under  the  mechanical  and  precautionary 
treatment  I  have  explained.  He  escaped  any  cerebral  symptoms ;  but 
had,  however,  some  permanent  deformity,  in  consequence  of  the  commi- 
nuted condition  of  the  bones  of  the  nose. 

Fracture  of  the  $uperiar  maxillary  bones,  which  are  indeed  united 
with  all  the  bones  of  the  face,  excepting  the  lower  jaw,  require  attention 
to  prevent  extension  of  the  subsequent  inflammation  to  the  organs  of 
sense  which  are  enclosed  within  the  cavities  constituted  by  these  bones. 
Comnunated  portions  of  bone  or  any  extraneous  substance  which  might 
tend  to  keep  up  irritation  must  be  carefully  removed,  and  constitutional 
and  local  antiphlogistic  remedies  employed  to  subdue  the  inflammation 
inseparable  from  such  an  injury* 

Fracture  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  is  always  the  result  of  a  di- 
rect application  of  force ;  it^  has  been  produced  by  a  violent  blow  on  the 
dun,  and  by  pressure  on  the  chin  and  cranium.  If  it  be  produced  by 
gun-shot  wound,  Uvb  local  injury  is  usually  great,  and  requires  the  kind 
of  treatment  indicated  in  gun  shot  wounds  generally. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that  these  bones  will  sustain  very  ex- 
tensive injury  with  little  comparative  constitutional  disturbance, — a  ci^ 
eumstance  which  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Adellon,  that  the  inter* 
mpiaon  to  the  functions  of  the  organs  of  sense  interferes  but  littie  with 
vitolity. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  bones  of  the  face  are  articulated,  their 
dislocation,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  jaw,  b  rendered  impossible ; 
therefore  a  force  applied  to  these  bones  generally,  may  produce  an  ex- 
tensive fracture  implicating  perhaps  several  of  them.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  any  description  of  such  a  fracture,  as  of  course  it  would  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  force  and  its  direction  ;  the  following  case  will  give 
a  better  idea  of  the  accident  than  a  description  of  what  may  or  may  not 
possibly  occur.  I  admitted  a  woman  into  Esther  Ward  who  had  been 
throif  n  down  by  a  carriage,  the  wheel  of  which  passed  over  her  face, 
tearing  off  the  whole  of  the  integuments  on  one  side,  fracturing  the  or- 
bitar  process  of  the  maullary  bone,  the  nasal  bones,  the  bones  of  the 
palate,  and  the  malar  bone  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  the 
injury,  the  patient  recovered  without  having  manifested  much  constitu- 
tional disturbance  ;  the  treatment  I  adopted  in  this  case  I  have  found 
equally  successful  in  many  others  of  severe  local  injury.  I  suspended  a 
bottle  of  water  above  the  hea4  of  the  patient,  and  passed  a  skein  of  cot- 
ton through  the  cork ;  it  acted  as  a  syphon,  and  maintained  a  constant 
dropping  of  cold  water  upon  the  injured  part ;  the  equable  temperature 
thus  obtained  prevented  tne  accession  of  inflammatory  symptoms. 

Fracture  of  the  inferior  maxillart/  bone. — ^Notwitbstajiding  the  promi- 
nent situation  of  this  bone,  it  is  less  liable  to  fracture  than  would  be  ex- 
pected, in  consequence  of  its  great  mobility.  When  it  is  fractured,  the 
attention  of  the  surgeon  must  be  directed  to  the  best  means  of  producing 
and  maintuning  the  coaptation  of  the  fractured  portions ;  for  as  they  are 
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nncler  the  influence  of  powerful  muscles,  displacement  and  distortion  of- 
fer prominent  diagnostic  marks  of  the  nature  of  the  accident,  and  a  just 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  these  muscles  is  required,  to  enable  the  8m> 
geon  to  adjust  the  fracture.  The  lower  jaw  may  be  the  subject  of  frac- 
ture in  any  part  of  its  surface,  but  the  parts  present  some  peculiarity  of 
position  according  to  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  from  the  influence  of  the 
muscles  attached  to  them ;  for  instance,  when  the  condyle  is  detached, 
owing  to  fracture  through  the  cervix,  the  detached  portion  is  drawn  fo^ 
wards  and  inwards  by  the  action  of  the  pterygoideus  extemus  muscle, 
and  the  portion  of  bone  being  so  small  prevents  any  force  being  applied 
to  replace  it ;  it  is  necessary  therefore,  in  order  to  produce  coaptation, 
to  force  the  whole  of  the  jaw  towards  the  condyle.  In  fractures  througii 
the  ascending  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  but  little  displacement  occurs,  in 
consequence  of  the  attachment  of  the  pterygoideus  intemus  musclo  on 
the  inside  of  the  bone,  and  of  the  masseter  on  the  outside,  so  that  the 
action  of  the  two  muscles. tends  to  maintain  the  coaptation  of  the  frac- 
tured'portions.  When  the  fracture  is  through  the  horizontal  plate  or 
base  of  the  jaw,  the  fractured  portion  attached  to  the  symphysis  is  drawB 
downwards  and  backwards  by  the  muscles  connecting  the  lower  jaw  witb 
the  OS  hyoides.  If  a  portion  of  the  bone  be  detached  by  a  double  fra^ 
ture,  the  deformity  is  much  greater,  from  the  fractured  portions  being 
more  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  muscles. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  are  generally  very  easily  recognised  ;  the 
irregularity  of  the  arch,  and  of  tho  base  of  the  bone,  and  the  mobility 
of  one  part  upon  another,  are  infallible  signs  of  fracture  of  the  body  of 
the  boncy  or  of  its  alveolar  edge.  As  the  condyle  is  only  subcutaneous, 
its  fracture  and  displacemeiit  are  easily  felt ;  and  this  is  also  the  ease 
with  the  coronoid  process,  which  in  the  mouth  is  merely  covered  by  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  are  more  difficult  to  treat  than 
simple,  and  they  unite  less  readily  :  but  the  same  means  must  be  adopt- 
ed in  either  case  as  far  as  relates  to  the  injured  bone ;  in  compound 
fracture,  however,  the  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  also  requires  the  sur 
geon's  attention :  still  it  must  be  remarked  that  fractures  of  the  lower 
jaw  are  repaired  much  more  readily  than  complicated  fractures  of  tbe 
bones  of  the  extremities. 

With  a  view  of  uniting  a  fractured  jaw,  tho  fractured  portions  of  the 
bone  must  be  brought  into  close  apposition,  and  maintained  in  their  proper 
situation  by  some  mechanical  contrivance.  Tho  first  indication  is  effect- 
ed by  bringing  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  in  juxtarposition  with  those  of 
the  upper ;  this  is  readily  done  by  gentle  manipulation. 

The  second  is  more  difficult,  and  vtirious  instruments  have  been  b' 
vented  to  effect  the  object.  Moulds  made  of  pasteboard,  plaster  of  Paris, 
leather,  and  other  substances,  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  vertical  displacement,  while  gold  or  silver  wire  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  teeth  to  obViate  the  tendency  to  the  horizontal  separatioa 
of  the  two  portions,  the  jaw  being  at  the  same  time  supported  by  ban- 
da,f!e3. 

During  the  process  of  union,  for  the  first  three  weeks  the  patient 
should  be  fed  entirely  on  broths,  and  if  the  case  offers  any  consiaerable 
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difficulties,  it  may  be  Decessarj  to  inject  thisliqaid  food  through  the  nose, 
or  if  there  be  a  vacant  space  from  the  absence  of  a  tooth,  it  maj  be  ad- 
ministered throng  the  channel  so  offered. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  com- 
{dicated  with  epilepsy.  A  patient,  aged  35,  was  admitted  into  Cornelius 
Ward  with  the  above  injury ;  he  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  and  while 
walking  in  the  street  was  seized  in  a  fit  and  fell  headlong  on  the  pave- 
ment ;  the  lower  jaw  was  fractured  between  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth 
00  tl\e  right  side  ;  the  bone  was  much  comminuted  ;  there  was  likewise 
a  deep  wound  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  just  under  the  symphysis  of 
die  jaw ;  this  wound  was  full  of  dirt.  After  the  lacerated  part  was 
deansed,  it  was  dressed  with  warm  water  and  lint.  One  part  of  4he 
fractored  jaw  was  so  much  depressed  that  the  top  of  the  incisor  tooth 
was  below  the  level  of  the  gum  of  the  canine  tooth.    The  depressed 

EortioD  of  the  jaw  was  elevated  and  bound  up  with  a  fou^tldled  bandage, 
at  in  the  night  the  patient  had  a  second  fit,  and  during  his  struggles 
the  jaw  was  again  completely  displaced.  The  fits  recurred  for  the^ur 
w  five  following  nights,  each  time  producing  displacement  of  the  broken 
jaw,  which  had  been  previously  well  adjusted.  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  up  coaptation  by  bandage,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  bind 
the  teetii  together  with  silver  wire,  after  the  broken  portions  of  the  jaw 
had  been  brou^t  into  their  proper  position.  Although  the  fits  continued, 
the  wire  kept  the  fractured  bone  perfectly  undisturbed.  A  week  after 
the  wire  was  applied,  a  piece  of  bone  about  an  inch  long  was  removed 
through  the  wound  in  tiie  chin,  which  then  rapidly  hetJed  \  the  bone 
united,  and  five  weeks  from  the  time  of  his  admission  the  patient  was  Hb- 
charged  from  the  hospital  quite  cured. 

Fracture  of  ihe  bme^  of  the  xptne.-— The  bones  of  the  spine  are  very 
osular  in  character  to  those  of  the  skull :  they  are  not  flat  bones,  it  is 
troe,  bat,  viewed  colleotively,  may  be  considered  in  much  the  same 
light*  They  are  ciq)able  of  motion,  but  this  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
tl^  spinal  marrow,  for  such  is  the  relative  situation  and  arrangement  of 
the  vertebra,  that  no  motion  of  the  spine  can  compress  the  cord,  which 
is  perfectly  suspended  within  the  column.  Although  at  first,  therefore, 
it  may  appear  inaccurate  to  speak  of  the  spine  as  consisting  of  flat  bones, 
yet  in  a  jmysiological  sense  it  is  perfectly  correct. 

In  consequence  of  the  form  and  deep  position  of  the  bones  of  the 
spine,  and  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  are  articulated  with  each 
other,  they  are  but  little  liable  to  fracture ;  and  when  this  does  occur,  it 
is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  discover  its  extent,  especially  if  the  spinal 
marrow  has  suffered  neither  compresuon  nor  laceration.  The  best  means 
of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  injury  is,  to  place  the  patient  prone  upon  a 
table  or  bed,  and  trace  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  along  the  spinous 
poceases ;  by  this  examination  the  slightest  irregularity  or  unnatnr^  nu>- 
bili^  of  any  part  will  at  once  be  discovered.  If  it  should  be  found  that 
fte  pones  of  the  spine  have  undergone  fracture  or  displacement,  without 
conoomitant  injury  to  the  S{»nal  marrow,  the  patient  diould  be  kept  in  a 
perfect  state  of  rest,  upon  ^,  sixictiy  antiphlo^tic  regunen,  employing  at 
the  same  time  such  means  as  appear  most  likely  to  prevent  any  inflam- 
matoiy  acti<m  from  attacking  the  sninal  marrosr  aud  ito  ;nembr^e8« 
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Generally,  id  fracture  of  the  spine,  the  displacement  of  the  bones  is 
indicated  by  the  following  train  of  severe  symptoms  :  paralysis,  more  or 
less  copiplete,  of  all  the  parts  below  the  injured  portion  of  the  spine,  at- 
tended with  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  a  tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen, 
for  the  viscera,  having  lost  the  support  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  become 
^stended  with  gas  ;  the  penis  is  almost  always  in  a  state  of  partial  erec- 
tion, the  cause  of  which  is  not  well  understood  ;  the  faeces  are  passed  in- 
voluntarily ;  but  the  urine  is  retained.  Another  symptom  which  I  have 
always  remarked  in  these  cases,  is  a  peculiar  suffusion  of  countenance ; 
the  patient  having  the  appearance  of  one  recovering  from  asphyxia. 
These  symptoms  at  once  indicate  the  nature  of  the  accident,  and,  by  their 
se/erity,  the  seat  of  injury  may  generally  be  pointed  out  with  tolerable 
accuracy  ;  the  degree  of  mischief  being  in  proportion  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  fracture  to  the  brain.  If  the  fracture  be  above  the  fourth  cervical 
vertebra,  all  the  nerves  of  respiration  will  be  at  once  paralysed,  and  in- 
stant death  result ;  but  if  the  injury  occur  just  below  the  point  where  the 
phrenic  nerve  arises  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cervical  nerves, 
respiration  will  go  on  by  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  which  is  still 
supplied  by  the  phrenic  nerve. '  In  such  cases  the  ribs  are  motionlesB, 
the  respiration  being  carried  on  entirely  by  the  diaphragm :  under  these 
circumstances  the  seat  of  injury  will  be  found  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
vertebrae,  and  the  patient  cannot  be  expected  to  survive  more  than  seven 
or  eight  days. 

^  By  watqhing  the  motion  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  the  surgeon  may 
discover  which  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  is  displaced,  and  the  prognosis  . 
would  be  favourable,  so  far  as  refers  to  the  period  of  dissolution,  accord- 
ing as  the  injury  be  more  or  less  distant  from  the  brain.  In  fracture 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  respiration  is  but  little  affected,  unless  a  fall  in- 
spiration be  made,  when  the  power  of  expiration  will  be  found  to  be  di- 
minished, and  not  equal  to  that  of  inhalation  ;  all  the  other  symptoms 
are,  however,  present.  The  involuntary  discharge  of  the  faeces  is  jmto- 
duced  by  the  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  anus,  the  peristal- 
tic motion  of  the  intestines  being  continued  ;  while  the  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  is  suspended  from  injury  to  the  lumbo  sacral  plexes  of  nerves, 
and  the  motion  of  the  intestines  is  preserved  with  the  integrity  of  the 
sympathetic  system.  There  are,  I  believe,  no  cases  on  record  of  recor- 
ery  after  these  symptoms  had  set  in,  and  the  period  during  which  the  patient 
may  continue  to  live  depends  upon  the  distance  between  the  brain  and 
the  point  where  the  spinal  marrow  has  been  injured.  If  the  displace- 
ment of  the  vertebrae  happens  in  the  cervical  re^on,  the  cause  of  death 
is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  interference  with  the  function  of  rcspirt- 
tion,  and  consequent  want  of  decarbonization  of  the  blood  ;  but  when  the 
injury  happens  lower  down,  and  the  most  urgent  symptom  is  paralysis, 
the  cause  of  death  is  not  so  obvious :  and  the  patient  appears  to  die, 
rather  from  irritative  fever,  produced  by  sloughing  of  the  nates,  unnato* 
ral  secretions  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  bowels  and  bladder, 
colliquative  diarrhoea,  and  exhaustion,  than  from  any  immediate  mortal 
effect  arising  from  the  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

The  treatment  in  these  cases  should  be  regulated  by  their  history  ;  for 
the  symptoms  (as  in  injuries  of  the  brain  from  fracture  of  the  bones 
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»f  the  skull,)  may  depend  either  upon  coDcnssion  or  compression,  and  the 
lompression  may  proceed  from  the  depression  of  bone,  or  from  the  efiu- 
ion  of  blood,  serum,  or  pus.  If,  after  minute  examination,  no  displace- 
nent  of  bone  can  be  discovered,  and  the  patient  had  lost  all  power  of  mo- 
Mm  below  the  injured  part  immediately  upon  the  infliction  of  the  injury, 
t  is  proper  for  the  surgeon  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  force  which 
produced  the  accident,  that  he  may  judge  whether  the  effects  be  produced 
>7  mere  concussion  or  by  actual  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  might  also 
ye  ascertained  that  the  symptoms  did  not  come  on  immediately  upon  the 
icddent,  but  subsequendy,  indicating  effusion  rather  than  depression  of 
ione,  as  the  cause  of  the  symptoms. 

Where  there  is  eyidence  of  depression  of  bone  it  has  been  recommend- 
^  to  elevate  the  depressed  portion  by  the  use  of  the  trephine  or  lever. 
[  eonceive  that  there  are  cases  which  may  warrant  the  perfbrmance  of 
dus  operation,  although  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that  success  can  sel- 
lorn  be  expected ;  as  the  patient  roust,  however,  inevitably  die  if  the  de- 
pression be  not  removed,  it  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  operation 
might  save  life  if  the  spinal  marrow  be  without  lesion.  The  operation  is 
not  very  painful,  for  sensation,  as  well  as  motion,  is  usually  lost  below 
the  point  of  injury,  and  the  surgeon  may  manage  his  incision  so  as  to  ex- 
tend it  but  very  slightly  into  the  sensitive  parts.  When  the  depressed 
bone  is  exposed,  it  may  be  raised  by  the  elevator,  (assisted  perhaps,  by 
HeVs  saw,)  better  than  by  the  trephine,  which  would  require  more  room, 
ana  consequently  a  greater  removal  of  the  soft  parts.  Any  attempt  to 
set  such  fractures,  by  the  application  of  an  extending  force,  is  much  more 
likely  to  tear  the  spinal  marrow,  than  to  replace  the  broken  vertebrsd. ' 

In  almost  all  such  cases,  general  treatment  alone  can  be  had  recourse 
to;  and  means  must  necessarily  be  employed  to  moderate  this  tendency 
to  inflammation  in  the  affected  parts,  by  the  use  of  leeches  or  by  cuppmg. 
A  catheter  should  be  passed  into  the  bladder  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
to  prevedt  the  irritation  caused  by  the  presence  of  ammoniacal  urine.  A 
bignly  irritative  influence  is  exercised  by  the  ammonia  upon  the  internal 
lor&ce  of  the  bladder ;  by  its  reaction  on  the  mucus  it  gives  rise  to  a 
fietid,  ropy,  and  acrid  mixture,  which  requires  to  be  frequently  drawn 
off,  and  diluted  by  washing  out  the  bladder.  Sometimes,  under  exten- 
ave  injury  to  the  spinal  matrow,  particularly  when  the  lesion  is  high  up 
in  the  dorsal  vertebras,  the  kidnies  secrete  aUcaline,  and  sometimes  albu- 
miiknis  urine,, which  in  the  diseased  bladder  undergoes  a  further  change, 
and  seriously  aggravates  all  the  symptoms.  It  is  better  not  to  leave  uie 
catheter  constantly  in  the  bladder,  as  it  produces  great  irritation  in  the 
mucous  membrane  :  the  strictest  care  should  also  be  taken  not  to  wound 
the  coats  of  the  bladder  so  as  to  produce  bleeding,  for  the  soda  in  the 
blood  is  sufficient  to  decompose  the  urine,  and  cause  the  evolution  of  am- 
monia. 

Grreat  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  which  may 
be  relieved  at  first  by  purgative  clysters,  and  afterwards,  (if  there  be 
any  tenden<^  to  constipation,)  by  occasional  small  doses  of  castor  oil. 
The  tympamtic  state  of  the  abdomen  may  be  in  some  measure  relieved  by 
robbing  it  with  the  compound  camphor  liniment.  But  of  all  considera- 
tions  the  most  essential  relates  to  the  position  of  the  patient^  in  conse- 
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qtience  of  the  great  tendency  of  the  skin,  from  its  loss  of  nervous  influ- 
ence,  to  slough  upon  pressure  :  this  most  frequently  occurs  in  the  region 
of  the  sacrum,  and  in  no  case  can  I  conceive  the  hydrostatic  bed  to  be  of 
so  much  benefit  as  in  injuries  to  the  spinal  marrow.  If  it  appears  thst 
the  compression  depends  upon  effusion,  we  must  add  to  the  constitutioml 
treatment  the  use  of  mercury  and  antimony,  to  increase  the  acHon  of  the 
absorbents :  a  blister  can  scarcely  in  any  case  be  reoommended,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  danger  of  sloughing*  Such  are  the  principles  whidi 
should  regulate  the  surgeon's  management  of  injuries  to  the  vertebrae. 

In  fracture  of  the  vertebrse  the  prognosis  is  almost  always  un&vouia- 
ble ;  not  on  account  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the  bone  of  whidi 
the  spmal  column  is  made  up,  nor  from  any  defect  in  the  natural  repara- 
tive power  in  these  bones,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bones  of  the  oranhim, 
the  danger  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  organ  enclosed  within  the  bone. 
This  is  of  such  high  importance  in  reference  to  the  vital  economy,  that  the 
slightest  injury  to  the  spine  entails  the  most  urgent  and  unoontrollable 
symptoms,  generally  having  a  fatal  termination.  If  the  bone  aloDe 
were  injured  in  accidents  to  the  spine,  the  difficulty  of  reparation  would 
not  be  greater  than  in  other  bones  of  the  same  class,  but  unfortunately 
it  seldom  happens  that  the  bone  is  injured  without  producing  at  the  same 
time  compression  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  when  the  firaicture  is  of 
any  extent  the  latter  is  also  generally  torn  or  otherwise  bjured. 

I  will  now  relate  a  case  to  show  how  little  we  have  to  hope  for  in  refer- 
ence to  the  reparation  of  the  parts. 

A  patient,  aged  30,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  hospital,  on  the  ISth  of 
November,  with  the  symptoms  of  fractured  spine,  tie  had  fallen  from  a 
wharf,  twenty  feet  in  height,  directly  on  his  occuput.  On  his  admittance 
into  the  hospital,  about  an  hour  after  the  accident,  he  had  paraplegia ; 
loss  of  sensation  in  the  inferior  half  of  the  abdomen ;  and  a  complete 
state  of  priapism.  His  pulse  was  very  feeble,  countenance  much  suffiia- 
ed,  abdomen  tympanitic,  and  breathing  difficult.  He  complained  also  of 
a  sense  of  chilliness,  and  pain  in  the  arms  and  neck.  The  urine  was 
drawn  off,  and  was  perfectly  natural.  At  night  he  was  ordered  30  drops 
Tinct.  Opii  in  Camphor  mixture.  The  symptoms  remained  much  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  nausea,  until  the  16th,  when  hifl 
urine  became  ammoniacal.  Tho  contents  of  the  bowels  were  also  fre- 
quently voided  involuntarily  ;  sickness  continued,  but  was  somewhat  check* 
eid  by  administering  brandy  and  soda  water,  with  lemon  juice.  On  the 
18th,  the  urine  was  much  mixed  with  blood  and  mucous,  still  very  am- 
moniacal, and  it  passed  from  him  involuntarily :  the  other  symptoms  re- 
mained much  as  before.    He  took  occasionally  an  opiate. 

He  remained  in  this  condition,  getting,  however,  gradually  weaker  un] 
til  the  21st,  on  which  day  he  dieid.  After  death,  the  whole  spinal  chord 
was  removed,  and  found  healthy,  excepting  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vc^r 
tebra,  where  its  substance  was  broken  down,  and  very  much  discoloured; 
and  there  was  c(»»iderable  turgescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  dura  matral 
sheath  throughout.  On  a  careful  examination,  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra 
was  found  to  be  split  longitudinaUy,  and  so  separated  as  to  project  back- 
wards over  the  seventh.  The  posterior  ligament  of  the  bo<ues  of  Ae 
vertefarss  was  «lightly  torn. 
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The  diagnostic  marks  of  the  nature  of  this  accident  were  so  clear  that 
it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  as  arising  from 
compression  of  the  spinal  marrow.  As  soon  as  I  saw  the  patient,  before 
I  examined  the  spine,  I  prognosticated  that  it  was  the  sixth  or  seventh 
▼ertebra  that  was  injured  ;  and  I  judged  this  to  be  the  case,  because  I 
obsenred  that  all  the  intercostal  muscles  below  that  point  were  paralysed, 
respiration  bemg  carried  on  by  the  diaphragm  alone,  the  action  of  which 
was  perfect :  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  either  of  the  dorsal 
▼ertebrsQ,  or  the  cervical  above  the  sixth,  had  been  fractured. 

Fractwren  of  the  ribs. — ^In  a  physiological  point  of  view,  the  ribs  collect- 
ively perform  the  office  of  flat  bones,  in  forming  cavities  for  important 
organs ;  and  tiiey  are  moreover  peculiar,  from  the  extent  to  which  they  as- 
ast  in  the  function  of  those  organs. 

The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  ribs,  are  those  most  frequenUy  frac- 
tured ;  those  above  are  protected  by  the  scapula  and  pectoral  muscles, 
wlule  the  inferior  ones  escape  fracture  by  their  mobility.  These  firac- 
tores  are  most  common  in  old  age,  and  generally  have  their  seat  at  the 
arch  of  the  rib.  They  are  often  irregular  and  oblique,  and  sometimes 
only  partial.  Fractures  of  the  superior  or  inferior  ril»  are  most  dan- 
gerous, on  account  of  the  greater  force  required  to  produce  them,  and 
the  consequent  injury  that  may  be  expected  to  the  included  viscera. 

Writers  on  surgery  have  divided  the  injuries  to  the  thorax  into  dis- 
tinct heads : — ^Istly,  Where  the  parietes  are  only  contused  ;  2ndly, 
Where  they  are  lacerated ;  Srdly,  Where  the  serous  cavity  is  opened ; 
4thly,  Where  the  viscera  are  wounded ;  5thly,  Where  the  viscera  are 
protruding;  and  6thly,  Where  the  viscera. are  lacerated  without  any 
wound  of  tiie  parietes. 

In  fractures  of  the  ribs,  all  the  above-mentioned  conditions  (the  first 
excepted)  may  occur ;  but  there  is  little  liability  to  the  protrusion  of  the 
TOcera  of  the  thorax,  in  consequence  of  its  firm  bony  parietes,  which 
jforms  one  of  the  great  distinctions  between  wounds  of  the  thoracic  and 
those  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  When  the  serous  cavity  is  opened,  the 
chief  danger  arises  from  the  tendency  to  pleuritis,  which  can  only  be 
prevented  or  overcome  by  extensive  depletion.  When  the  viscera  are 
wounded,  the  danger  accrues  from  three  sources :  first,  from  the  effusion 
of  air  producing  emphysema ;  secondly,  from  the  tendency  to  the  effusion 
of  blood ;  and,  thirdly,  from  the  disturbance  to  the  function  of  respira- 
tion. 

When  called  upon  to  examine  a  patient  whom  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  the  subject  of  fractured  ribs,  we  should  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  the  viscera  contained  within  the  chest  have  sustained  any  injury, 
and  our  diagnosis  would  be  formed  by  the  use  of  the  stethoscope,  and 
by  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Having  ascertained,  or  at  least  hav- 
ing reason  to  believe,  that  the  interior  of  the  thorax  is  uninjured,  the 
treatment  is  evident ; — a  broad  bandage  should  be  applied  around  the 
ohest  to  produce  coaptation  -of  the  fractured  ribs,  and  to  prevent  their 
elevation.  After  fracture,  the  ribs  unite  very  quickly,  which,  in  fact,  is 
the  case  with  all  bones  that  were  originally  early  formed  ;  besides  local 
applications,  the  patient  should  be  constitutionally  treated,  by  bleecUng, 
pur^g,  with  small  doses  of  calomel,  opium,  and  tartarized  antimony,  to 
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diminish  the  action  of  the  heart :  and  low  diet  and  perfect  rest  must  also 
be  observed.  These  means  will  usoallj  be  foond  sufficient  to  secure  the 
patient  from  subsequent  ill  effects. 

In  the  second  olass  of  injury,  in  which  the  fracture  is  made  compound 
by  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  if  there  be  no  internal  injury  to  the  chest, 
the  treatment  I  have  described  should  be  employed ;  but  if  the  intercos- 
tal artery  should  have  been  torn  through,  it  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
it,  and  any  other  vessel  the  size  of  which  is  sufficient  to  make  the  loas 
of  blood  a  matter  of  consideration. 

When  the  third  class  of  injury  has  occurred,  from  a  fractured  portion 
of  rib  wounding  the  pleura  and  opening  the  serous  cavity,  it  almost  in- 
variably happens  that  the  lungs  are  also  torn,  and  this  will  be  rea^y 
believed  when  we  consider  the  close  adaptation  of  the  lungs  to  the  pari- 
etes  of  the  chest :  these  two  classes  of  injury  may  be  properly  oonader- 
ed  together,  and  are  indicated  by  air,  with  more  or  less  blood,  rushing 
from  the  wound  at  every  expiration. 

Should  the  lung  not  appear  to  have  been  wounded,  we  should  endesT- 
eur  to  unite  the  wound  in  the  parietes  by  the  adhesive  inflammation,  em- 
ploying at  the  sama  time  an  antiphlogistic  regimen,  to  prevent  the  ooev- 
rence  of  pleuritis.  When  the  lungs  are  wounded,  the  treatment  depeods 
upon  the  quantity  of  blood  which  flows,  and  the  difficulty  of  resjnratiao. 
IS  the  flow  of  blood  be  great,  and  there  be  any  difficulty  in  its  escape, 
80  as  to  lead  to  compression  of  the  lung,  it  is  then  not  only  wrong  to  close 
the  external  wound,  but  it  should  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  give  free  exit  to 
the  blood ;  this  may  be  further  assisted  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  posi- 
tion to  facilitate  its  flow  from  the  chest.  Besides  this,  a  consideraUe 
quantity  of  blood,  even  to  syncope,  must  be  drawn  from  the  arm  by  a 
large  opening,  as  the  best  means  to  check  the  bleeding  from  a  wounded 
lung.  Perfect  rest,  low  temperature,  acidulated  drinks,  and  every  means 
on  the  one  hand,  of  diminishing  the  action  of  the  heart,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  maintaining  the  secretions,  are  to  be  employed ;  as  soon  ss 
there  is  the  slightest  appearance  of  reaction,  indicated  by  psdn,  difficult 
of  breathing,  and,  perhaps,  by  some  return  of  bleeding  from  the  wound, 
the  lancet  must  again  be  called  m,  as  the  only  hope,  (dangerotis  as  the 
repetition  of  its  use  may  appear,)  of  saving  the  patient,  by  allowing  time 
for  the  healing  of  the  wounded  vessel. 

Surgeons  have  recommended,  that,  if  such  an  accident  have  occurred 
from  a  gun-shot  wound,  or  from  any  cause  by  which  it  is  probable  that  an 
extraneous  substance  may  have  entefed  the  chest,  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  syncope  produced  by  the  copious  bleeding,  to  seek  for  and 
remove  the  source  of  irritation  ;  but  I  should  advise  great  caution  in 
following  this  treatment;  for  there  is  every  reason  to  dread  inflammation 
of  the  pleura,  after  officious  interference  in  wounds  of  the  chest.  If, 
however,  extraneous  bodies  are  so  near  the  surface  as  to  admit  of  their 
read^  removal,  they  should  certainly  be  withdrawn.  Some  care  will  be 
requred,  after  these  active  means  have  been  employed,  to  restore  the 
patient's  constitutional  powers ;  for  this,  however,  no  general  plan  can 
be  laid  down ;  it  must  be  left  to  the  judgment,  according  to  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  case. 

The  fifth  class  of  mjury,  which  relates  to  the  protrusion  of  the  viscera 
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from  tlie  chest,  is  of  bat  rare  occurrence,  in  consequence  of  the  strength 
of  the  cavity.  Indeed,  I  cannot  understand  how  this  accident  is  to  oo« 
emr ;  for  when  wounded,  the  contents  would  not  be  sufficiently  distended 
to  fill  the  chest,  much  less  to  protrude.  Should  such  a  protrusion  ocour, 
however,  the  part  should  be  returned  bv  gentle  pressure  into  its  natural 
canty,  and  retained  by  compress  and  bandage.  Injuries  to  the  chest, 
when  the  lungs  are  wounded,  either  with  or  without  laceration  of  Ihe 
panetes,  are  attended  with  an  escape  of  air  into  the  cellular  membranOi 
whicfa  is  termed  emphysema.  This  symptom,  when  it  happens  to  a  great 
extent,  causes  a  most  frightful  appearance,  although  it  is  not  so  alarming 
aa  would  be  ima^ned  from  the  deformity  it  produces.  The  treatment  in 
tkeae  oases,  wh^  the  emphysema  is  extensive,  is  to  make  incisions 
throQi^  the  skin,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  dr  ;  and  bandages  should 
be  applied  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  distended  parts,  as  well 
as  over  the  ribs,  to  diminish  ^potion  in  respiration.  If  compresses  are 
emj^oved,  they  should  not  be  applied  opposite  to  the  spot  where  the 
wovna  m  the  hmg  has  been  inflicted,  from  the  danger  of  forcing  a  frao- 
tared  rib  still  deeper  into  the  lung.  Should  empyema  follow  a  wound, 
although  it  is  much  more  frequently  an  idiopathic  disease,  the  operation 
of  panioenteas  thoracis  may  be  necessary  :  if  so,  the  puncture  to  evac- 
oate  the  pas  should  be  made  below  the  original  wound,  as  adhesions  are 
likely  to  have  formed  at  that  point.  What  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  after 
all,  in  these  violent  injuries  to  the  thorax,  is  the  liability  to  phthisis. 

The  eartilages  of  tibe  fourth  or  fifth  central  ribs  have  been  known  to 
be  fractured,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  ruptured ;  this  is  not  a  common  ac- 
cident, and  can  only  be  produced  by  the  application  of  direct  violence. 
Yidol  relates  a  case  in  which  it  was  produced  by  the  kick  of  a  horse  in 
the  sternal  region.  Antiphlogistic  means  only  were  employed,  and  the 
reonion  of  the  parts  took  place  without  any  difficulty ;  the  only  indica- 
tion liere  is  to  prevent  internal  inflammation. 

13ie  foHowing  cases  show  the  nature  of  the  practice  to  be  adopted  in 
fracture  of  the  ribs. 

John  Yarty,  ost.  56,  a  coal-porter,  admitted  into  the  hospital  in  conse- 
qpence  of  iiguriee  received  in  a  fall  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  He 
oom|daiiied  of  great  pain  and  difficulty  in  respiration,  which  was  short 
md  qmek.  The  &oe  was  livid,  and  the  pulse  quick  and  feeble,  and  the 
esCremities  cold.  Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  three  ribs  were 
fraoiured  on  the  left  side.  He  was  put  to  bed,  bottles  of  warm  water 
were  appUed  to  the  feet,  and  warm  tea  given  him  to  driok ;  reaction 
soon  came  on,  imd  a  flannel  bandage  was  then  passed  around  die  chest ; 
m  hB  complained  of  pain  in  the  seat  of  injury,  he  was  bled  to  the  amount 
of  twen^  ounces.  He  was  placed  under  a  general  antiphlo^tic  re^- 
men.  He  soon  began  to  improve,  and  continued  to  go  on  well  until  he 
was  discharged  from  the  hospital  quite  well,  about  three  weeks  from  the 
date  of  the  accident. 

Patrick  Callaghan,  set.  84,  a  bricklayer,  was  thrown  from  a  scaffold 
and  so  much  injured  as  to  be  admitted  into  the  hospital.  Upon  examin- 
ation it  was  found  that  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  were  fractured  on  the 
left  mde ;  his  pulse  was  feeble,  the  surface  of  the  body  cold,  and  the 
eoantenanoe  indicated  collapse.    He  was.  put  to  bed,  and  bottles  of  warm 
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Trater  applied  to  the  feet.  In  six  or  seven  hours  sufficient  reaction  oc- 
curred to  point  out  the  necessity  for  bleeding,  which  was  continued  to 
funtness ;  active  purgatives  were  admmistered,  soap  plaister  and  band- 
age applied  around  the  chest,  and  low  diet  enjoined.  This  treatment 
was  quite  successful,  and  he  left  the  hospital  cured,  in  ten  days  from  the 
time  of  his  admissi9n. 

A  boy,  set.  6,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  with  fracture  of  the  third 
fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  and  also  of  the  clavicle  and  thigh  on  the  right  dde. 
There  was  emphysema  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  chest.  When 
brought  into  the  hospital  the  boy  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  coUapse,  and 
little  hope  was  entertained  of  his  recovery.  Bottles  of  warm  water  were, 
however,  applied  to  his  feet,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  reaction 
came  on.  A  bandage  was  applied  around  the  thorax,  and  the  other  frac- 
tures treated  in  the  usual  manner,  but  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  make 
incisions  to  relieve  the  emphysema,  as  the.  dyspnoea  had  become  less  xxp- 
gent.  To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  the  patient  soon  began  to  show 
signs  of  rapid  recovery,  and  within  a  month  of  the  time  of  his  admission 
into  the  hospital  he  was  quite  well.  During  the  cure  it  was  necessary 
to  well  support  the  constitutional  powers  by  generous  diet  and  tonics. 

Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis — The  bones  of  the  pelvis  may  be 
classed  with  those  of  the  skull  and  ribs ;  and,  pathologically  viewed,  the 
injury  or  fracture  of  any  of  this  class,  leads  to  much  the  same  con8ide^ , 
ations :  as  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  must  be  directed  to  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  organs  within  the  cavity,  rather  than  to  the  condition 
of  the  bones  themselves. 

The  bones  of  the  pelvis,  when  fractured,  would  therefore  be  regarded 
in  somewhat  the  same  pathological  sense  as  the  flat  bones  of  the  head, 
excepting  that  the  viscera  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  pelra  are 
of  less  vital  importance,  and  consequently  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  resort 
to  any  surgical  operation  to  remove  depressed  portions  of  bone  ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  requisite  to  observe  the  strictest  attention  with  respect  to 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  either  to  prevent  the  occurrence,  or  obviate 
the  effects  of  inflammation. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  covered  with 
soft  parts,  and  from  their  immobility  upon  one  another,  it  is  frequentiv 
very  difficult  to  detect  fractures  in  them,  and  the  diagnosis  must  be  founa- 
ed  upon  the  history  of  the  case,  and  from  the  train  of  symptoms  which 
presents  itself.  Great  violence,  such  as  the  passage  of  a  heavy  weight 
over  the  pelvis,  or  a  fall  from  a  considerable  height,  is  generally  the 
cause  of  injury  to  these  bones  ;  and  extensive  contusion  of  the  soft  parts 
is  usually  produced  at  the  same  time,  so  that  a  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  accident,  and  a  close  examination  of  the  part,  will  gene- 
rally lead  to  sufficient  diagnostic  marks  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  judge  of 
the  extent  of  the  mischief. 

Upon  the  patient  endeavouring  to  move  himself  ever  so  littie  towards 
either  side  of  his  bed,  a  deep-seated  and  excruciating  pain  will  be  felt, 
which  is  so  severe  as  to  render  him  totally  incapable  of  motion  :  at  the 
same  time  he  experiences  a  sense  of  the  grating  of  the  bones  upon  each 
other.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  pontion, 
and  carefully  examined  as  to  whether  the  anterior  and  superior  8{nnous 
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)rocesses  of  the  ilia  are  on  a  level,  and  whether  the  lower  extremities  are 
if  the  same  length ;  for  want  of  symmetry  in  either  of  these  instances 
irould  indicate  displacement  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. 

Fracture  of  the  ossa  innominata. — The  bones  which  compose  the  os  in- 
lominatum,  are  the  ilinm,  the  ischium,  and  the  pubes.  These  are  all  lia- 
)Ie  to  fracture.  The  injury  generally  occurs  from  the  crushing  effect  of 
I  heavy  weight ;  and  it  is  an  accident  to  which  waggoners  are  liable,  as 
they  frequently  sleep  sitting  on  the  shaft,  and  sometimes  fall  beneath  the 
fore-wheel  of  the  waggon. 

Fractures  of  these  bones  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
if  the  skull  and  spine ;  that  is  to  say,  the  chief  object  must  be  to  remedy 
the  mischief  done  to  the  organs  which  the  bones  enclose.  In  these  cases 
the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  rather  di£Scult.  By  some  surgeons  it  is  recom- 
mended to  take  hold  of  the  os  pubis  in  front,  and  of  the  ischium  at  the 
back,  and  to  forcibly  move  these  upon  each  other  so  as  to  produce  a  crep- 
itus ;  but  the  degree  of  force  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  likely  to  in- 
crease the  injury  already  inflicted  on  the  parts.  The  diagnostic  mark 
[  chiefly  rely  upon  is  the  severe  jmn  experienced  by  the  patient  when* 
ever  he  attempts  to  move  towards  the  side  of  the  bed.  Even  if  you 
should  be  incorrectly  led  to  suppose  a  fracture  when  none  really  exists, 
you  will  err  on  the  right  side,  and  no  bad  effect  can  result  from  passing 
a  broad  belt  tightly  round^the  pelvis.  It  is  usually  recommended,  that  be- 
fore the  surgeon  attempts  to  ascertain  which  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
is  injured,  he  should  pass  a  catheter  into  the  bladder  to  discover  whether 
the  urethra  has  been  wounded,  as  by  the  force  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
seat  of  the  fracture,  an  additional  laceration  of  the  urinary  apparatus 
may  be  inflicted.  I  do  not,  however,  approve  of  this  practice,  as  it  al- 
ways increases  the  irritation ;  I,  therefore,  think  it  is  better  to  wait,  and 
first  see  whether  the  urine  cannot  be  passed  naturally.  Even  when  blood 
has  flowed  from  the  penis,  I  doubt  the  use  of  the  catheter  being  produc- 
tive of  any  good,  unless  there  be  retention  of  urine ;  it  is,  I  think,  likely 
to  increase  the  laceration  of  the  parts ;  and  I  have  frequently  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  a  patient  recover,  when  I  havenever  employed  the 
catheter.  Great  mischief  may  also  arise  from  leaving  a  catheter  in  the 
bladder,  and  even  its  frequent  use  may  produce  injurious  effects :  it  is, 
as  I  have  said,  quite  time  enough  to  employ  it  when  we  find  that  the  pa- 
tient cannot  evacuate  the  bladder  in  the  natural  way. 

In  fracture  of  the  pubes,  a  broad  belt  should  be  tightly  applied  round 
the  pelvis  to  keep  the  bones  in  perfect  apposition  ;  the  patient  should  be 
stricdy  confined  to  the  recumbent  posture,  and  not  permitted  to  use  the 
least  muscular  exertion.  This  object  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
second  broad  belt  passed  under  the  nates,  its  ends  being  fastened  to  a 
pulley  attached  to  the  top  of  the  bed :  the  patient  may  be  raised  by  this 
contrivance  without  rendering  any  effort  on  his  part  necessary.  In  com- 
bination with  these  mechanical  contrivances,  the  strictest  antiphlogistic 
regimen  is  to  be  adopted,  to  diminish  the  tendency  to  suppuration. 

I  always  consider  the  force  necessary  to  ascertain  the  precise  situation 
of  fracture  of  the  ossa  innominata  as  likely  to  produce  more  injury  than 
could  be  compensated  for  by  the  discovery.  I  usually  subject  tiie  pa- 
tient to  the  treatment  I  have  already  detailed,  withoi^t  exposing  him  to 
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that  which  I  regard  as  onneoessary  violenoe,  for  I  look  uppn  the  inca- 
pacity to  move  the  [pelvis  as  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
injury. 

The  sacrum  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  by  induc- 
ing (under  accident)  paralyris  of  the  lower  extremities.  This  (»reum- 
stance  points  out  that  the  sacrum  not  only  forms  part  of  the  osseous  car* 
ity  of  the  pelvis,  but  also  that  it  assists  in  protectmg  the  lower  part  of 
.  the  spinal  marrow.  Injuries  to  this  bone  lead,  therefore,  to  a  more  un- 
favourable prognosis  than  fracture  of  any  other  part  of  the  pelvis :  being, 
like  them,  aeeply  seated,  the  same  amount  of  violence  is  necessary  to 
produce  a  fracture, — an  equal  degree  of  contusion  occurs  to  the  external 
soft  parts, — the  same  danger  arises  of  the  formation  of  matter,  and  the 
ill  consequences  of  inflammation  to  the  neighbouring  viscera ;  and,  in  addi> 
tion  to  these,  there  exists  the  probability  of  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow. 

The  treatment  in  such  cases  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  has  hem 
recommended  in  fractures  of  the  spine  and  of  the  other  bones  of  the  pel- 
vis, both  with  regard  to  the  precautions  respecting  the  urethra  and 
bladder,  and  also  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  to  secure  the  bro- 
ken bones  in  just  apposition. 

The  08  coectfffis  is  strictly  a  pelvic  bone;  it  is  liable  to  fracture, 
which,  however,  occurs  but  seldom,  from  the  depth  of  its  situation 
and  the  motion  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  fracture  of  ttus  bone  is 
accompanied  by  considerable  pain  in  the  coccygeal  region  ;  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  injury  may  be  ascertained  by  examination  per  rectum.  The 
pain  is  much  increased  by  attempting  to  walk,  for  some  of  the  fibres 
of  the  glutseus  maximus  take  their  origin  from  this  bone,  and  act  in 
displacing  the  fractured  portions.  No  kind  of  apparatus  can  be  ap- 
plied to  assist  the  reunion  of  the  parts  of  the  bone.  Rest,  poultices, 
and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  are  to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  suppuration.  Purgatives  should  not,  however,  be  adr 
ministered,  as  the  induced  action  of  the  levator  ani  would  disturb  the 
fractured  bone. 

Ellen  Gordon,  s&t.  28,  was  attended  from  the  Guy's  Lying«in  Charity 
in  her  third  confinement.  The  labour  progressed  naturally  until  the 
head  arrived  at  the  outiet,  where  it  remained  for  some  time.  At  last, 
during  a  violent  pain,  something  was  heard  distinctly  to  g^ve  way 
with  a^  noise  like  the  breaking  of  a  stay-lace,  and  immediately  idT- 
ter  the  child  was  bom.  The  nobe,  as  was  ascertained  by  an  exami- 
nation per  rectum,  proceeded  from  fracture  of'  the  coccyx  across  with- 
out any  displacement.  The  treatment  consisted  in  perfect  rest  and 
mild  laxativei.  In  about  six  weeks  it  was  united,  most  probably  by 
ligament,  as  it  remained  very  moveable. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  right  illium,  which  wil' 
serve  to  illustrate  the  principles  I  have  laid  down.  Let  me  first,  how- 
ever, repeat  that,  as  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  not  united  by  move- 
able joints,  they  are  not  individually  influenced  by  the  action  of  mus- 
cles ;  and  therefore  when  they  suffer  injury,  the  surgeon  is  not  so  much 
called  upon  for  the  application  of  any  mechanical  contrivance  to  keep 
the  fractured  portions  of  bone  in  apposition,  as  to  prevent  by  constitu- 
tional means  the  effects  of  inflammation  on  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis* 
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A  sailor  boy,  aged  14,  was  admitted  into  Gray's  Hospital.  He  had 
fidlen  from  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  and  alighted  on  his  hip.  When 
broaght  into  the  hospital,  he  appeared  to  suflfer  severe  pain,  particu- 
larly when  the  abdominal  muscles  were  called  into  action.  Upon  exam- 
ination, a  fracture  was  discovered,  separating  the  superior  spinous  pro- 
cess, and  about  a  fourth  of  the  crista  of  the  ilium,  from  the  rest  of  / 
the  bone.  Leeches  were  applied  to  the  injured  part,  and  antiphlogis- 
tic remedies  adopted.  A  long  bandage  was  also  placed  round  the  pel- 
vis and  the  upper  part  of  the  right  thigh.  This  mode  of  treatment 
sacceeded  so  well  that  the  lad  was  soon  able  to  get  out  of  bed,  and 
could  stand  yery  well,  although  he  walked  rather  lame ;  and  shortly 
ftfter,  the  pain  ha^ng  entirely  subsided,  and  the  lameness  being  much 
diminished,  he  was  discharged  as  perfectly  cured. 

This  case  well  exemplifies  how  little  is  to  be  apprehended  from  sim- 
pie  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis ;  the  chiet  object  always  being 
to  prevent,  by  the  application  of  constitutional  remedies,  the  extension 
of  inflammation  to  the  racera. 


LECTURE    XX. 

FRACTURE    OF   LONG   BONES. 

IHffer€7y:e  between  flat  and  long  bones  in  a  eurgical  sen^e — Liability 
of  long  bones  to  fracture — Necessity  for  exact  adjustment — Difficult 
to  maintain^  owing  to  action  of  muscles — Causes  of  fracture — Either 
predisposing  or  immediate — Diagnosis  of  fracture — Prognosis — Treat- 
ment — Treatment  of  compound  fracture  —  Not  so  easu  to  produce 
bony  union  as  in  simple  fracture — Reparation  of  bone  aepends  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  surrounding  tissues — Reparation  of  bone  very  sim- 
ilar  to  that  of  soft  parts — Process  of  reparation  not  the  same  in  all 
bones — Two  meOiods  adopted  by  nature — Illustrated  by  the  reparation 
of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  of  the  long  bones — Round  bones  re- 
paired  by  a  union  of  both  methods — Process  of  reparation  of  long 
bones — Facility  of  union  dependent  on  the  proportion  of  animal  mat- 
ter they  contain. 

A  VERT  considerable  difference  exists  between  the  flat  and  long  bones 
in  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  being  surrounded  by  soft  parts,  which 
are  intended  to  assist  in  their  reparation  after  fracture :  the  perma- 
nent union  of  the  fractured  extremities  is  not,  however,  produced  by  these 
means,  but  merely  the  temporary  holding  together ;  this  is  effected  by 
the  temporary  cartilage,  the  elements  of  which  are  thrown  out  by  the 
neighbouring  tissues,  and  afterwards  converted  into  what  is  termed  the 
provisional  callus.  In  the  flat  bones,  the  process  of  union  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  vessels  of  the  bone  itself,  and  the  operation  is  carried  on 
▼eiy  slowly :  in  the  long  bones  the  reparative  action  is  more  rapid,  but 
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even  in  that  case  It  requires,  after  fracture,  eighteen  or  twenty  months 
to  restore  a  bono  to  its  original  condition. 

From  their  form  the  long  bones  are  more  frequently  broken  than  any, 
others,  and  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  bones  of  this  cla^' 
that  the  art  of  surgery  is  particularly  called  in  requisition. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  long 
bones  are  referable  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  attached  to  them,  as  the 
ust  coaptation  of  the  fractured  extremities  is  opposed  by  their  being  drawn 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  various  muscles  act.  Myology  is,  there- 
fore, an  essential  study  in  comprehending  the  treatment  of  solution  of 
continuity  in  bone  ;  as  it  is  only  by  this  knowledge  that  the  deformities 
inseparable  from  fracture  can  be  appreciated  and  overcome. 

Causes  of  fracture. — When  solution  of  continuity  in  a  bone  is  mani- 
fest from  the  existence  of  unmistakable  diagnostic  marks,  it  may  appear 
unnecessary  and  unimportant  to  trouble  ourselves  about  the  cause-  of  the 
injury  ;  but  as  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  may  often  be  regulated 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  accident,  these 
can  never  be  regarded  as  unworthy  attention.  The  cause  of  a  fracture 
may  be  either  predisposing  or  immediate.  Predisposition  to  fracture 
may  arise  from  position,  or  from  the  situation  which  the  bone  occupies  in 
the  body^;  the  clavicle,  for  example,  which  is  but  slightiy  protected  by 
sofb  parts,  and  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  motions  of  the  upper 
extremity  as  to  be  constantly  exposed  to  the  operation  of  external  forces, 
is  especially  liable  to  injury  ;  secondly,  from  function,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  radius,  which,  from  being  articulated  with  the  bones  of  the  hand,  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  injured  from  the  application  of  force  to  the  latter 
than  the  other  booe  of  the  fore-arm  which  is  not  similarly  united  ;  thirdly, 
from  constitutional  peculiarity,  as  where  a  preponderance  of  earthy  mat- 
ter produces  in  the  osseous  system  a  degree  of  brittleness  and  fragiUty, 
or  malignant  disease  so  changes  the  healthy  condition  of  the  bones  as  to 
render  them  incompetent  to  sustain  the  force  exercised  by  the  natural 
action  of  the' muscles  ;  or  where,  indeed,  any  constitutional  deterioration 
interferes  with  the  assimilative  powers  so  as  to  check  the  elimination  of 
the  bony  constituents,  and  predisposes  to  the  yielding  of  the  bone  already 
formed.  The  immediate  cause  of  fracture  may  be  a  blow,  a  crushing 
force,  inordinate  muscular  contraction,  or  what  is  termed  '^  contre-coup." 

With  respect  to  blows,  or  any  other  external  force,  the  effects  are  too 
obvious  to  require  a  lengthened  explanation,  and  we  have  but  few  exam- 
ples of  fractures  which  result  from  muscular  contraction :  the  olecranon 
of  the  ulna,  the  patella,  and  os  calcis,  are  certainly  subject  to  lesion  from 
this  cause ;  and  fracture  of  the  patella  especially  results  as  frequently 
from  the  force  of  the  extensor  muscles  as  from  the  application  of  a  blow 
to  the  bone  itself:  the  expression  "  contre-coup"  is  employed  in  a  surg^ 
cal  sense  to  designate  a  mechanical  reaction  which  is  sometimes  the  cause 
of  fracture,  particularly  of  the  lon^  bones.  A  person  jumping  from  a 
height,  unless  he  flexes  the  joints  of  the  lower  'extremities  at  the  moment 
of  alighting,  experiences  a  jarring  shock ;  this  arises  from  the  circum* 
stance  that  the  momentum  which  the  trunk  has  received  during  the  des- 
cent ia  continued,  even  after  the  feet  have  met  the  ground :  and  the  lower 
extremities  being  fixed^  whilst  the  tendency  to  descend  is  still  maintained 
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in  the  body,  the  fenmr  is  driven  into  the  acetabulum,  and  the  force  of 
the  blow  is  returned,  or,  as  it  were,  reflected  in  the  substance  of  the 
bone  iteelf ;  fracture  being  the  result  whenever  the  force  of  the  rebound 
exceeds  the  cohedon  of  the  osseous  matter.  The  centre  and  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone  are  particularly  liable  to  fracture  from  contre-coup* 

When  fracture  occurs  to  one  of  the  long  bones,  the  diagnostic  marks 
are  in  most  cases  sufficiently  obvious  to  lead  at  once  to  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  injury ;  the  symptoms  are,  deformity  and 
riiortening  of  the  limb,  crepitation  on  moving  the  fractured  extremities 
of  the  bone,  and  loss  of  natural  motion,  with  the  substitution  of  a  mobi- 
lity existing  independently  of  the  articulations.  To  appreciate  the  first 
of  these  signs,  the  surgeon  must  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  normal  con- 
formation of  Uie  limb  in  reference  to  the  anatomical  relation  of  its  parts. 
The  second,  or  shortening,  is  not  ascertained  without  some  difficulty ;  it 
can  be  best  effected  by  placing  the  patient  on  a  very  hard  bed,  and  care- 
fully examining  the  relative  length  of  the  limbs,  after  having  arranged 
the  trunk  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical  position.  Crepitation  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  least  fallacious  of  all  the  diagnostic  signs  of  fracture,  but 
it  is  not  always  easy  of  detection,  in  consequence  of  the  depth  at  which 
the  fractured  bone  may  be  situate,  or  from  its  constituting  one  of  two 
bones  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  same  portion  of  a  limb ;  as 
for  example,  in  case  of  fracture  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  or 
leg.  Whenever  difficulty  arises  in  endeavouring  to  discover  a  crepitus, 
while  the  other  indications  of  fracture  present  ^emselves,  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  advisable  to  persist  in  seeking  the  former,  for  as  much  injury 
may  be  inflicted  by  the  manipulation  as  by  the  original  lesion.  It  is  pos- 
mble,  also,  to  mistake  for  crepitus  the  sensation  produced  in  moving  a 
i<Mnt  in  which  the  synovia  has  become  inspissated, — a  condition  frequent- 
ly existing  in  a  rheumatic  diathesis. 

By  fracture  the  voluntary  motion  of  a  limb  is  destroyed,  but,  as  I  have 
said  before,  an  abnormal  mobility  entirely  independent  of  any  natural 
joint,  may  be  ^ven  to  it.  This  unnatural  condition  is  sometimes,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  detect,  from  precisely  the  same  causes  as  those  which 
•ocasionally  interfere  with  the  discovery  of  crepitation. 

The  prognosis  in  fracture  is  formed  upon  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  patient  in  reference  to  bis  capability  of  sustain- 
ing and  repairing  the  injury.  In  weak,  and  irritable  constitutions,  or  in 
individuals  whose  vital  power  has  been  injured  by  old  age,  the  nature  of 
tiieir  employment,  or  by  dissipation,  it  woald  probably  be  advisable  to 
amputate  the  limb  rather  than  to  expose  the  patient  to  the  effect  of 
tiie  protracted  constitutional  efforts  necessarily  attendant  upon  the  repa- 
ration of  such  an  injury :  the  necessity  for  this  step  would  also,  howev- 
er, depend  npcm  the  extent  of  the  lesion,  and  the  condition  of  the  soft 
ports.  Cseteris  paribus,  it  may  be  considered  that  fracture  of  a  superfi- 
cial bone  is  less  important  than  that  of  one  more  deeply  seated,-— of  the 
middle  of  a  bone  less  so  than  that  0/  the  extremities, — a  transverse  loss 
dangerous  than  an  oblique  fracture, — and  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the 
iqpper  extremity  not  so  serious  in  its  effects  as  that  of  the  bones  of  the 
lower :  besides  the  mere  lesion  of  the  bone,  however,  the  laceration  of 
the  musoles  and  the  rupture  of  bloodvessels  and  nerves  may  occur  to 
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such  an  extent  as  to  prove  even  more  dangerous  than  the  fracture  itself. 
With  respect  to  amputation,  I  cannot  too  forcibly  insist  upon  the  necesa- 
ty  for  forming  an  immediate  judgment ;  for  if  the  surgeon  neglects  at  the 
favourable  moment  to  make  his  decision,  guided,  of  course,  by  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  reparative  power  of  the  patient  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injury,  the  opportunity  will  probably  never  present  itself  after 
reaction  and  irritative  fever  are  established,  and  the  life  of  the  individu- 
al may  consequently  fall  a  sacrifice  to  want  of  promptitude  or  judgment: 
due  caution  is  nevertheless  necessary,  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  a  limb 
where  there  is  just  and  reasonable  •  grouna  to  expect  that  the  reparative 
•efibrts  may  be  brought  to  a  successful  termination.  When  summoned  to 
a  case  of  fracture,  the  first  and  chief  object  of  the  surgeon  should  always 
be  to  save  life ;  the  second,  to  preserve  the  injured  limb  ;  and  the  third 
to  render,  by  the  judicious  application  of  remedies,  that  limb  again  capa> 
hie  of  performing  its  natural  functions. 

In  fracture  of  the  long  bones,  the  principal  indication  is  to  restore  the 
limb  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  natural  form  ;  and,  generally  speaking, 
it  may  be  said  that  this  is  effected  by  the  application  of  force  in  oppoate 
directions,  technically  termed  extension  and  counter-extension  ;  during 
the  operation  of  this  force,  the  surgeon  produces  exact  coaptation  of  the 
broken   portions  of  the  bone,  and  they  are  preserved  in  the  requisite  po- 
sition by  the  aid  of  a  mechanical  apparatus.     This  method  of  treatment 
is  not.  nowever,  always  necessary,  bs  in  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  femur,  where  there  is  no  ciisplacement,  owing  to  the  great  extent 
of  the  surface  of  the  fractured  parts,  the  upper  and  lower  portions  rf 
bone  being  from  this  cause  held  in  their  natural  relative  situations ;  the 
same  may  be  said  when  only  one  bone  is  fractured  of  two,  which  together 
constitute  one  portion  of  a  limb  ;  in  this  case  the  entire  bone  serves  as  ft 
kind  of  splint  to  that  which  is  broken,  and  effectively  prevents  longitudi- 
nal displacement  and  deformity  of  the  part.     Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  only  requisite  to  employ  those  constitutional  and  local  remedies 
which  will  tend  to  diminish  and  control  the  inflammation  likely  to  ensue 
from  the  lesion.    When  it  is  necessary  to  apply  force  to  produce  coapta- 
tion of  a  displaced  fracture,  the  extending  power  must  be  applied  to  the 
portion  of  the  limb  below  the  point  of  lesion,  the  counter-extension  being 
applied   above  the  fracture,  or  to  the  trunk :  those  forces  should  be 
brought  into  operation  very  gradually,  with,  the  intention  rather  of  over 
-coming  muscular  action  by  producing  fatigue,  and  consequent  relaxation) 
than  by  the  application  of  a  force   greater  than  that  of  the  contractile 
power  of  the  muscles.     During  the  operation  of  these  extending  forces, 
coaptation  of  the  fractured   parts  must  be  produced :  this  is  usually  ef- 
fected with  sufficient  ease,  but  it  is  often  very  difficult  afterwards  to  keep 
them  together.     In  order  to  preserve  coaptation,  it  is  evident  that  some 
apparatus  must  be  employed  to  overcome  the  tendency  of  the  muscleB 
to  displace  the  adjusted  fracture :  with  this  object  we  make  use  of  splinis 
•of  different  kinds.     It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  describe  all  the 
Tarieties  of  this  apparatus,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  treat- 
ment of  fracture  will  direct  your  judgment  in  the  choice  of  the  appftA* 
tus  best  suited  to  any  particular  case.    It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  considerable  power  and  uniformity  of  action  are  indispensably 
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requisite  in  an  apparatus  employed  to  maintain  continued  extension  in 
case  of  fracture.  At  the  same  time,  you  must  remember  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  application  of  force  to  organic  and  inorganic  mat* 
ter  ;  and  that  the  muscular  irritability,  which  may  be  much  increased  by 
injudicious  application  of  excessive  force,  might  be  completely  subdued 
by  the  employment  of  gentler  means  of  resistance.  In  case  of  fracture 
of  the  lower  extremities,  I  consider  Dessault's  splint  the  most  generally 
aTailable,  as  it  not  only  maintains  permanent  extension  and  counter-ex- 
tension, but  also  affords  to  the  surgeon  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
ezamme  at  any  moment  the  condition  of  the  limb,  enabling  him  to  judge 
of  its  progress  towards  reparation.  The  application  of  bandages  to  a 
firactured  limb  before  splints  are  adjusted  will  be  found  of  the  highest 
utility,  as  they  afford  a  general  support  to  the  muscles,  which  tends  great- 
ly to  diminish  their  irritability :  bandages  are,  however,  inapplicable  in 
fracture  of  the  fore-arm  or  leg,  as  they  would  serve  to  disturb  rather 
than  promote  coaptation,  by  pressing  the  fractured  extremities  out  of 
their  natural  position. 

The  proper  time  for  applying  apparatus  or  bandages  depends  upon  the 
conditions  concomitant  with  the  fracture ;  for  if  there  be  great  contu- 
sion, swelling,  and  inflammation,  these  must  be  first  subdued  by  local  and 
constitutional  means.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  constant  rule  to  apply 
splints  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  parts  will  allow,  for  if  their  application 
be  delayed,  the  muscles  acquire  a  Chronic  contraction,  which  it  is  after- 
wards extremely  difficult  to  overcome.  The  constitutional  treatment  in 
nmple  fracture  consists  in  allaying  the  irritation  and  local  inflammation  ; 
purgatives  should  not,  however,  be  made  use  of  as  the  antiphlogistic 
agents,  as  they  occasion  great  disturbance  to  the  patient  in  the  actions 
incidental  to  their  operation.  Tartarized  antimony  is  perhaps  the  best 
remedy  that  can  be  employed,  but  its  depressing  influence  should  not  be 
too  long  continued,  as  a  certain  amount  of  mcrease  in  the  arterial  cir- 
culation is  requisite  to  the  due  progression  of  the  reparative  process. 

Adjustment  of  the  bone  is  as  necessary  in  compound  as  in  simple  frac- 
ture ;  but  the  difficulties  are  often  greatly  increased  in  the  former  case, 
firom  the  bone  protruding  through  the  soft  parts  so  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  wound,  or  to  saw  off  the  projecting  portions  of  bone, 
before  the  reduction  can  be  effected.  Afterwards,  however,  the  wound 
should  be  healed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to  convert  the  compound 
into  a  simple  fracture ;  and  this  object  is  most  readily  attained  by  laying 
on  the  part  a  piece  of  lint  saturated  with  the  blood ;  pillows  and  tapes 
being  the  only  apparatus  employed  at  first  to  maintain  the  position  of  the 
parts  ;  subsequently,  however,  splints,  modified  in  form  according  to  the 
extent  and  situation  of  the  lesion,  must  be  adopted.  More  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  producing  bony  union  in  compound  than  in  simple  frac- 
ture, owing  to  the  degree  of  injury  inflicted  on  the  soft  parts,  which  are 
essential  to  the  formation  of  provisional  bone :  nevertheless,  if  no  unfa- 
Yourable  circumstances  supervene,  the  treatment  is  almost  similar  in  both 
eases  ;  the  patient  requiring,  however,  more  constitutional  support  in  that 
of  compound  fracture,  from  the  extensive  nature  of  the  injury,  and  con- 
sequent greater  demand  upon  the  vital  powers. 

Attention  to  these  rules  will,  I  think,  indicate  in  almost  every  case  the 
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principles  which  should  regulate  the  treatment  of  fracture  :  bat  in  the 
actual  application  of  these  principles,  there  are  doubtless  numerous  prac- 
tical difficulties.  In  the  wards  of  a  hospital  these  difficulties  are  dimm- 
ished  by  the  surgeon  having  within  his  reach  all  the  requisite  appliances, 
— as  apparatus  of  the  best  possible  construction,  convenient  beds,  expe- 
rienced assistants,  &c. ;  while  in  private  practice  much  more  depends 
upon  his  own  skill  and  energy,  and  he  must  rely  almost  entirely  apon  bis 
own  resources  to  turn  to  the  best  advantage  the  inefficient  means  widi 
which  he  is  likely  to  be  furnished. 

As  the  reunion  of  a  fractured  bone  depends  entirely  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  surrounding  tissues,  it  is  necessary,  before  we  treat  of  the  repa^ 
ation  of  bone^  that  we  should  devote  some  brief  consideration  to  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  soft  parts  are  restored  to  their  normal  condition. 

Wherever  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  is  concomitant  with  fracture,  we 
find  the  first  efforts  of  nature  directed  to  their  restoration,  and  it  often 
occurs,  in  cases  of  compound  fracture,  that  the  vital  power  is  so  much 
exhausted  during  the  reparation  of  the  soft  parts,  as  to  produce  a  con- 
stitutional condition  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  new  bone.  The 
process  by  means  of  which  the  soft  parts  are  healed  resembles  very  much 
that  employed  by  nature  in  the  restoration  of  the  integrity  of  a  bone, 
excepting  that  in  the  former  case  there  is  no  deposit  of  phosphate  of  lime 
or  bone  earth. 

The  first  of  the  phenomena  which  ensue  after  lesion  is  effusion  of  blood 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  amount  of  injury  inflicted : 
the  absorption  of  the  serum  and  red  particles  oqcurs  next,  leaving  the 
fibrin,  which,  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  becomes  the  source  of  the  neces- 
sary stimulus  to  the  emission  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  :  the  latter  is  speed- 
ily converted  into  an  indurated  crust  or  ^'  scab,"  which  seems  intended 
to  act  as  a  protection  to  the  subcuticular  structures,  defending  them 
from  the  influence  of  external  agents,  to  the  end  that  the  definitive  repa- 
ration may  not  be  interrupted  or  impeded ;  fulfilling,  indeed^  somewhat 
of  the  duties  of  provisional  callus,  which  facilitates  and  promotes  the 
ultimate  restoration  of  the  bone  to  a  healthy  condition :  beneath  the 
^'  scab"  the  albumen  of  the  fluids  is  coagulated,  becomes  organized,  the 
wound  healed,  and  the  integrity  of  the  soft  parts  re-established. 

The  process  of  the  restoration  of  osseous  matter  is  not  alike  in  every 
description  of  bone  ;  nature  appears,  indeed,  to  adopt  two  distinct  kin& 
of  action,  one  of  which  manifests  itself  in  the  tissues  surrounding  the 
injured  bone,  while  the  other  originates  in  the  osseous  structure  itself: 
the  first  of  these  is  the  mode  of  union  in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones, 
commencing  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident ;  the  sec- 
ond is  that  employed  in  the  reparation  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium ;  it 
does  not  commence  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  injury  has  been 
infiicted,  and  requires  a  long  time  to  re-establish  the  normal  condition  of 
the  parts ;  the  fact,  however,  that  ultimate  restoration  of  the  cranial 
bones  does  take  place,  is  proved  by  the  examination  of  crania  which  have 
been  subjected  to  fracture  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  death :  in  such  cases 
the  edges  of  the  fractnre  will  be  found  rounded  off*,  the  spicular  character 
being  completely  destroyed  by  a  gradular  interstitial  growth,  by  which 
the  fissure  is  slavey  filled  up.    This  process  appears  similar  to  that  ope^ 
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atiDg  in  thp  defiDiti^e  union  of  the  long  bones  ;  but  it  proceeds  ^ith  ex- 
treme  slowness,  from  the  want  of  contiguity  of  the  disruptured  portions. 
The  articular  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  the  flat  bones  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  round  bones,  seem  to  unite  by  a  combination  of  the  two  actions 
already  described :  that  is  to  say,  both  by  means  of  interstitial  growth 
and  the  reparatiye  power  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Shortly  after  fracture  has  occurred,  effusion  is  produced  by  an  extray- 
asation  of  blood  which  gets  between  the  bone  and  the  periosteum,  and 
completely  closes  the  ends  of  the  medullary  canal,  as  if  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  marrow ;  it  also  becomes  infiltrated  into  the  surrounding  cel- 
lular tissue.  K  it  be  a  simple  fracture,  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight 
hours  the  swelling  loses  its  fluctuating  character,  owing  to  the  blood  hay- 
ing coagulated  :  this  is  the  first  step  towards  reparation,  and  the  coagu- 
Inm  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  splint  provided  by  nature  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  disrupted  parts.  In  about  ten  hours  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident,  absorption  commences,  and  the  serum  and  some  of  the  red 
particles  of  the  blood  are  removed :  this  superficial  absorption  of  the  red 
particles  produces  the  ^'  black  and  blue"  appearance  of  the  skin  in  cases 
of  contusion.  After  the  partial  absorption  of  the  effusion,  the  swelling 
begins  to  subside,  and  the  skin,  which  was  tense,  gradually  reassumes  its 
natural  condition ;  the  fibrin  of  the  effused  blood  is  still,  however,  left, 
and,  actmg  as  extraneous  matter,  it  produces  considerable  irritation  in 
the  neighbouring  parts :  this  effect  is  indicated  by  pain,  heat,  and  red- 
ness— ^the  usual  marks  of  inflammation.  If  these  symptoms  should  be 
very  violent,  measures  must  be  taken  to  check  them ;  but  we  must  be 
cautious  in  interfering  with  this  inflammatory  action  which  is  established 
by  nature  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  union  of  the  fracture.  It  is  pos- 
nble  that  the  extremities  of  the  bone  may  be  the  source  of  much  irrita- 
tion, for  it  frequenUy  happens  that  although  the  fractured  portions  were 
carcfoUy  restored  to  their  natural  position  when  the  fracture  was  discov- 
ered, the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  may  have  afterwards  displaced 
them :  under  such  circumstances  the  coaptation  must  be  restored,  and 
opium  administered  to  allay  the  muscular  irritability. 

After  the  absorption  of  the  effused  blood,  and  the  subsidence  of  the 
swelling,  a  second  effusion  occurs  :  this  is,  however,  of  a  different  char- 
acter from  the  first ;  it  is  less  profuse,  and  consists  of  a  plastic  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  which  becomes  firmer  by  degrees  as  more  albumen  is  effused, 
until  at  length  it  forms  cartilage :  thus,  at  the  expiration  of  about  ten 
days,  the  fracture  is  surrounded  by  a  very  effective  splint  formed  within 
the  periosteum  and  extending  to  the  neighbouring  cellular  tissue  :  minute 
bloodvessels  soon  become  distinguishable,  but  so  long  as  the  new  deposit 
retains  its  cartilaginous  character  it  is  said  that  they  do  not  convey  the 
red  particles :  after  a  short  time  these  vessels  enlarge,  and  anastomose 
with  those  of  the  original  bone  ;  and  at  this  period  bone-corpuscles  may 
easily  be  discovered  by  the  microscope.  The  conversion  of  the  tempo- 
rary cartilage  into  provisional  bone  usually  takes  place  about  five  or  six 
weeks  after  fracture  of  the  femur,  and  three  or  four  after  that  of  the 
humerus. 

The  provisional  bone  is  generally  very  large  at  first,  but  goes  on  con- 
tracting, at  the  same  time  pressing  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  more 
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closely  together.  If  at  this  period  a  section  of  a  fraotare  andergoing 
the  process  of  reparation  be  examined,  the  proyisional  bone  can  be  seen 
completely  surrounding  the  point  of  lesion,  bat  the  fracture  itself  sdli 
remains  ununited.  Ultimately,  lymph  is  thrown  out  between  the  approx- 
imated extremities  of  the  broken  bone,  cartilage  is  formed,  which  after  a 
while  is  furnished  with  bloodvessels,  and  the  definitive  osseous  deposit  is 
then  completed.  Lastly,  the  provisional  bone  is  absorbed,  and  tixe  me- 
dullary canal,  which  was  blocked  up  by  the  new  bony  matter,  is  re-formed. 

In  a  general  view  of  the  long  bones,  we  shall  find  that  the  same  char- 
acteristic circumstances  are  attendant  upon  their  individual  injury,  and 
that  the  method  adopted  by  nature  for  their  reparation  is  in  all  cases 
similar  in  principle,  the  only  diflference  being  that  arising  from  the  yarj- 
ing  specific  amount  of  osseous  matter,  and  the  size  of  the  particular  bone ; 
the  former  consideration  is  one  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the 
union  of  fracture,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  iieparation  of  an  injured  bone  is  slow 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  bone-earth  it  contains. 

The  scapula  may,  perhaps,  at  first  sight  appear  to  partake  somewhat 
of  the  character  of  a  fiat  bone,  but  its  fracture,  like  those  of  the  long 
bones,  unites  through  the  medium  of  a  provisional  callus :  it  has  powerfd 
muscles  attached  to  it,  and  its  functions  differ  from  those  of  the  flat  bones 
with  respect  to  its  not  directly  protecting  any  important  organ.  I  shall 
therefore  commence  my  lecture  on  the  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  upper 
extremity,  by  describing  those  of  the  scapula. 


LECTURE   XXI. 

CONTINUATION    OF   FRACtUBES    OF    LONG    BONES. 

Fractures  of  hones  of  ths  upper  extremity. — Fractures  of  the  scapula — 
How  generally  produced— Diagnosis — Symptomatic  signs  vary  accord- 
ing  to  the  part  of  the  bone  hroken-^Treatment — Fractures  of  the  clav- 
icle— Symptoms — Prognosis — T^reatment — Fracture  of^  the  humerus 
'^Displacement  of  the  fractured  extremities  by  the  attached  muscles 
"^Depend^  upon  the  situation  of  the  fracture — Diagnosis — Th'eatmeni 
— Precautions  necessary  to  prevent  disturbance  of  the  fracture — Frac- 
tures of  the  fore-arm — Cf  the  radius — Most  unusual  seat  of  fracture 
— Symptoms — Fracture  of  tJie  ulna — Of  the  olecranon — Irtdicaticns 
'^■'Diagnosis — Local  treatment — Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  handn^ 
How  produced — Diagnosis — Indications. 

FRACTURES  OP   THE  BONES   OP  THE   UPPER  EXTBEMITY. 

The  bones  of  the  upper  extremity  consist  of  the  scapula,  the  clavicle, 
the  humerus,  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  the  bones  of  the  hand — viz.,  the 
carpus,  metacarpus,  and  phalanges  of  the  fingers.  In  speaking  of  the 
fractures  to  which  those  bones  are  liable,  I  shall  commence  with  the  scap- 
ula. 
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Fracture  of  the  Scapula. — ^This  bone  is  not  often  the  subject  of  frac- 
tnre,  on  account  of  its  great  mobility,  and  from  its  being  protected  by 
thick  strong  muscles ;  this  is  not,  however,  equally  the  case  in  all  parts 
of  the  bone,  some  of  which  are  therefore  more  than  others  likely  to  be 
broken,  upon  the  application  of  any  violent  external  force.  Fractures  of 
the  body  of  the  bone  are  always  produced  by  some  direct  force,  and  are 
accompanied  by  contusion  of  Uie  soft  parts,  and  sometimes  by  laceration 
and  splmtering  of  the  bone.  In  these  fractures  there  is  but  slight  dis- 
placement, as  the  broad  muscles  which  cover  the  bone  are  attached  to 
both  the  broken  portions,  and  do  not  permit  of  much  change  of  position 
in  them.  In  fractures  of  the  acromion^  the  nature  of  the  accident  may 
eaoly  be  discovered,  as  the  fractured  portions  are  very  much  displaced 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles  ;  the  roundness  of  the  shoulder  is  lost  by 
the  weight  of  the  extremity,  and  the  action  of  the  deltoid  muscle 
drawbg  the  point  of  the  acromion  downwards  ;  while  the  trapezius  and 
levator  scapulse  have  a  tendencv  to  draw  the  scapula  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  acromion  upwards  and  slightly  backwards.  When  the  tn- 
ferior  angle  of  the  scapula  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  bone,  the 
deformity  which  occurs  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  nature  of  the  accident. 
The  detached  portion  is  drawn  forwards  by  the  inferior  fibres  of  the  ser- 
ratus  magnus,  and  by  the  teres  major ;  while  the  rest  of  the  bone  remains 
in  its  natural  position.  The  most  conclusive  diagnostic  mark  of  this  frac- 
ture is,  however,  the  circumstance  that,  if  the  scapula  be  moved,  the  de- 
tached angle  remidns  perfectly  stationary.  If  the  coracoid  process  of 
the  scapula  be  broken  off,  its  extremity  is  drawn  downwards  by  the  cor- 
aco  brachialis  and  biceps  muscles,  and  forwards  by  the  peotoralis  minor. 
K  the  fracture  extends  completely  across  the  bone,  the  displacement  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  serratus  magnus,  which,  being  strongest  at 
its  lower  part,  draws  the  inferior  portion  of  the  scapula  forwards,  so  that 
by  passing  the  finger  along  the  posterior  edge,  an  irregularity  may  be 
felt. 

In  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the  scapula,  great  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  constitutional  treatment,  as  the  principal  danger  arises  from  the 
contusion  and  injury  to  the  soft  parts,  which  almost  necessarily  attend 
this  fracture.  Bleeding,  purging,  and  a  general  antiphlogistic  regimen, 
are  to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  to  prevent  inflammation  of  the  part  from 
tenmnatiog  in  abscess ;  for  if  it  go  on  to  so  great  an  extentj  it  is  more 
than  probable  thai  exfoliation  of  bone  will  take  place.  When  the  dorsum 
of  the  bone  is  fractured,  the  arm  ought  to  be  fixed  to  the  side,  by  means 
of  a  long  roller  passed  round  the  chest,  enclosing  the  arm  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow,  the  bandage  being  applied  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  fracture  of  the  ribs  i  but  when  the  fracture  is  at  the  infe- 
rior angle,  the  arm  must  be  drawn  across  the  fore  part  of  the  chest,  and 
confined  there,  so  as  to  bring  the  scapula  towards  the  detached  angle, 
which  is  itself  too  small  to  be  drawn  up  to  meet  the  other  part  of  the 
scapula.  In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  acromion,  the  head  of 
the  humerus  must  be  forced  upwards,  and  retained  in  that  situation,  so 
that  it  may  form  a  kind  of  splmt  or  support  to  the  acromion :  to  effect 
this,  a  bandage  must  be  passed  round  the  arm  and  trunk,  and  carried  by 
several  turns  from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder,  so  that  it  forms  a  kind  of 
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short  sling.  This  handage  must  be  worn  for  some  time,  at  least  six 
weeks,  as  the  acromion  is  slow  to  reunite.  In  fracture  of  the  coracoid 
process,  the  fibres  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  pectoralis  minor,  and  biceps 
muscles,  must  be  relaxed,  to  overcome  the  displacement  of  which  they 
are  the  cause.  This  is  to  be  done  hj  bringing  the  humerus  forwards, 
pressing  the  scapula  inwards,  and  bending  the  fore-arm  to  a  right  angle, 
keeping  the  whole  fi:(ed  in  this  position  by  judiciously  applied  bandages. 
In  fracture  of  the  coracoid  process,  such  treatment  would  be  necessarily 
indicated  by  the  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  attached  to  it ; 
but  it  is  a  very  rare  accident,  and  one  which  I  think  could  scarcely  re- 
sult, excepting  from  a  gunshot  wound,  so  that  the  plan  of  treatment  laid 
down  must  be  looked  upon  as  rather  hypothetical  than  practical. 

Fracture  of  the  Clavicle. — The  peculiar  situation  of  the  clavicle,  be- 
tween the  sternum  and  scapula,  its  proximity  to  the  surface,  and  above 
all,  its  form  and  slender  size,  are  so  many  reasons  why  fractures  of  this 
bone  should  not  be  uncommon.  It  may  be  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
a  direct  force,  or  from  contre-coup.  A  fall  upon  the  point  of  the  shod* 
der  is  not  an  unfrequent  cause  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  as  the  latter 
is  driven  with  great  force  against  the  sternum,  and  broken  about  its 
centre. 

The  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  is  generally  easy :  after  a 
fall  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder  or  a  blow  on  the  bone  itself,  the  arm  is 
rendered  immovable  and  pendant,  and  rotated  somewhat  inwards.  The 
arm  cannot  be  raised  nor  brought  in  front,  nor  can  the  hand  be  lifted  to 
the  head  ;  the  shoulder  on  the  injured  side  is  lower  than  the  other,  and 
nearer  to  the  median  line.  The  external  or  scapular  portion  of  the 
broken  bone  is  that  which  is  displaced,  being  drawn  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  extremity  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  leaving  the  inner  or  sternal 
portion  in  its  natural  position.  Although,  in  fact,  it  is  the  external  por- 
tion of  the  bone  which  is  displaced,  still,  from  the  position  of  the  part 
remaining  attached  to  the  sternum,  it  forms  a  projection  beneath  the 
tightened  skin,  which  not  only  produces  great  deformity,  but  gives  the 
impression  that  this  is  the  portion  which  has  undergone  displacement. 
This  is,  however,  at  once  seen  to  be  an  error,  when  the  shoulder  is  raised 
into  its  natural  situation,  as  the  deformity  is  then  entirely  removed.  In 
examining,  to  discover  the  fracture,  the  surgeon  should  pass  his  finger 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  clavicle,  to  ascertain  the  precise  situation 
and  direction  of  the  injury  ;  and  then  by  raising  and  supporting  the  el- 
bow, at  the  same  time  placing  a  pad  in  the  axilla,  and  bringing  the  el- 
bow to  the  side,  to  give  the  shoulder  an  outward  direction,  he  brings  the 
external  broken  portion  of  the  bone  up  to  that  which  remained  fixed,  and 
thus  produces  a  crepitus.  If  the  fracture  occurs  externally  to  the  tu- 
bercle, which  mark^  the  limit  of  the  insertion  of  the  coracoclaviculac 
ligaments,  there  is  scarcely  any  perceptible  deformity  ;  but  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  parts  will  enable  us  to  detect  the  unnatural  mobility, 
and  to  distinguish  the  crepitus. 

In  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle^  a  large  firm  pad  must  be 
placed  in  the  axilla,  th^  elbow  must  be  ^raised  so  as  to  bring  the  outer 
portion  of  the  bone  in  apposition  with  the  inner,  and  a'short  sling  roust 
be  appied  to  keep  the  arm  in  the  proper  position :  in  the  next  place  a 
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ong  bandage  must  be  wound  round  the  chest,  including  the  whole  length 
>f  the  upper  arm  of  the  injured  limb  in  its  folds ;  this  will  keep  the  el- 
bow close  to  the  side,  whilst  the  pad  in  the  axilla  will  foree  the  shoulder 
}atwards,  and  prevent  its  tendency  to  fall  in  upon  the  thorax.  In  com- 
minuted fractures  of  the  clavicle,  and  in  cases  where  the  fracture  ex- 
tends with  great  obliquity,  the  skin  may  be  lacerated  by  the  broken  por- 
dons,  the  fracture  being  thus  rendered  compound ;  this  circumstance 
would  of  course  render  the  prognosis  much  less  favourable  than  when 
the  fracture  is  simple,  as  iu  the  latter  case  the  bone  generally  unites  in 
about  three  weeks. 

VraxtUTti  of  the  flum«ru«.— The  humerus  may  be  fractured  in  any 
part  of  its  length,  but  is  more  liable  to  this  accident  in  its  middle  por- 
tioD  ;  it  is  generally  by  the  application  of  a  direct  force  that  fracture  of 
the  humerus  is  produced;    but,  at  the  same  time,  instances  are  re- 
corded in  which  it  has  not  only  been  broken  without  the  application  of 
great  external  violence,  but  even  by  a  sudden  exertion,  such  as  the  lift- 
ing a  weight  or  throwing  a  stone.     The  degree  of  deformity  which  oc- 
curs in  this  fracture  depends  upon  its  situation  and  direction :  it  is  great- 
est, and  takes  place  most  readily,  when  the  fracture  is  oblique.     The 
symptoms  of*  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  humerus  are,  a  fixed  pain  at 
the  seat  of  the  injury,  a  want  of  voluntary  power  of  motion,  difformity 
of  the  limb,  mobility  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  bone,  and  crepitation : 
all  these  make  the  diagnosis  of  this  fracture  easy  ;  and  generally,  when 
it  is  simple,  the  prognosis  is  favourable.     The  humerus  may  be  fractured 
tkroogh  its  neck  (within  the  capsular  ligament)  ;  just  below  the  tuber- 
cles ;  in' the  space  between  the  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major,  latissi- 
Qus  dorsi,  teres  major,  and  the  deltoid  ;  in  the  centre  or  body  of  the 
bone  below  the  deltoid ;  or  just  above  the  condyles.     Fracture  through 
ike  neckj  within  the  capsular  ligament,  is  an  accident  of  rare  occurrence. 
When  it  happens  there  is  very  little  displacement  of  the  fractured  ex- 
tremities of  the  bone,  as  they  are  retained  in  almost  their  natural  situ^ 
tion  by  the  capsular  ligament ;  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  nevertheless 
drawn  slightly  upward  and  outwards ;  but  the  rotundity  of  the  shoulder 
18  not  destroyed.     Crepitus  may  easily  be  felt  in  consequence  of  the 
fractured  extremities  being  so  nearly  in  contact ;  for,  owing  to  the  cap- 
sular ligament  not  being  torn,  the  parts  of  the  bone  can  be  but  slightly 
separated.     There  is  also  considerable  pain,  which  is  greatly  increased 
by  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  move  his  arm.     The  treat- 
ment necessary  in  this  accident  is,  to  confine  the  arm  in  a  short  sling,  to 
Elace  a  pad  in  the  axilla,  and  to  apply  pressure  on  the  greater  tubercle 
y  means  of  a  compress  and  bandage,  adjusted  so  as  to  press  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  shaft  against  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  remains  in 
its  natural  position  in  the  glenoid  cavity.    Fracture  of  the  humerus  im- 
mediately below  the  tubercles  is  a  much  more  frequent  accident  than  that 
just  described ;  in  this  fracture  there  is  considerable  deformity  of  the 
shoulder,  for  the  superior  portion  of  the  broken  bone  being  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spinati  muscles,  is  drawn  upwards,  outwards,  and  back- 
wards, while  the  inferior  part  is  drawn  inwards  by  the  pectoralis  major 
and  latissimus  dorsi.    No  tumour  can  be  felt  in  the  axilla,  and  the  whole 
limb  is  moveable,  so  that  a  very  slight  force  is  sufficient  to  restore  it  to 
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its  natural  position  ;  the  moment  this  is  discontinued,  however,  the  de* 
formitj  returns ;  there  is  also  in  this  case  loss  of  voluntary  power  to 
move  the  arm.  The  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  humerus  below  the 
tubercles  is  much  the  same  as  that  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle :  a  large 
conical  pad  should  be  placed  in  the  axilla,  with  its  base  upwards,  the  arm 
being  confined  to  the  side  by  a  bandage  which  must  include  die  whole 
space  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow ;  four  splints  ought  also  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  arm,  to  prevent  displacement  by  the  muscles.  When  Uie 
fracture  occurs  between  the  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major j  latisrinm 
dorsij  and  teres  major,  and  that  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  the  position  of  the 
broken  extremities  of  the  bone  is  very  different  to  that  in  the  fractore 
last  described  :  in  this  case  the  lower  part  of  the  bone  is  drawn  upwards 
and  outwards  by  the  action  of  the  deltoid,  so  as  to  form  a  very  percepti- 
ble tumour  in  die  outer  side  of  the  arm ;  and  when  the  fracfture  is  ob- 
lique the  deformity  is  increased  by  the  action  of  the  pectoralis  major  and 
latissimus  dorsi,  which  draw  the  upper  portion  of  the  bone  inwards.  Ex- 
tension and  counter-extension  must  be  made,  so  that  the  fractured  sur- 
faces may  be  brought  into  apposition,  and  splints  and  bandages  applied, 
to  keep  them  from  being  displaced  ailer  their  adaptation  has  been  effect- 
ed. To  prevent  the  muscular  action  from  drawing  the  portions  of  bone 
out  of  the  position  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  the  latissimus  dorsi 
and  pectoralis  major  should  be  relaxed  by  confining  the  aim  close  to  the 
trunk.  If  the  bone  be  broken  below  the  deltoid,  there  is  but  little  de- 
formity, o^ing  to  the  antagonistic  action  of  the  brachialis  anticus  in 
front  and  the  triceps  behind,  which  muscles  acting  as  a  kind  of  spUot 
keep  the  portions  of  bone  from  being  much  displaced :  if  the  fracture 
be  oblique  the  displacement  is  greater  than  when  it  is  broken  directlj 
across ;  but  in  both  cases  the  lower  portion  is  drawn  a  little  forwards. 
K  this  fracture  happens  very  near  to  the  elbow-joint,  it  is  often  mistaken 
•for  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  in  consequence  of  the  diffonnity 
being  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  the  distinction  between  them 
becomes  at  once  apparent  by  making  extension  of  the  arm ;  when,  in 
fracture,  the  deformity  will  disappear  immediately.  In  the  treatment, 
the  fore-arm  must  be  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  kept  in  that  position  by 
pasteboard  splints  and  bandages,  and  in  consequence  of  the  proximity  of 
the  elbow-joint,  it  should  at  the  same  time  be  kept  constantly  wet  with 
an  evaporating  lotion. 

Vertical  fracture  of  the  humerus  through  the  condyles  sometimes  hap- 
pens. This  fracture  most  frequently  occurs  to  the  internal  condyle,  in 
consequence  of  its  projection  and  the  slight  protection  it  receives  from 
the  soft  parts ;  it  also  most  frequently  happens  at  an  early  age.  The 
deformity  in  this  fracture  gives  the  idea  that  the  ulna  is  the  bone  dis- 
placed, as  the  olecranon  projects  posteriorly,  but  the  nature  of  the  injury 
can  easily  be  ascertained  by  extending  the  arm,  which  will  restore  the 
ulna  to  its  natural  position.  The  treatment  consists  in  applying  a  band- 
age round  the  joint,  with  the  fore-arm  flexed,  and  in  putting  on  splints 
of  wetted  pasteboard,  or  gutta  percha,  to  keep  the  broken  pieces  of  bone 
in  the  proper  position.  About  three  weeks  after  the  accident,  passive 
motion  should  be  begun,  to  prevent  anchylosis.  When  the  external  con- 
dyle is  fractured,  swelling,  immobility  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  crepitus, 
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are  the  diagnostic  marks.  The  crepitus  is  most  perceptible  when  the  pa- 
tient attempts  to  rotate  the  hand.  When  a  large  portion  of  the  condyle 
is  broken  off,  the  detached  portion  is  drawn  upwards  and  backwards :  the 
treatment  is  the  same  as  that  in  fracture  of  the  internal  condyle. 

Fractures  of  the  Fore-arm, — ^This  accident  is  of  rather  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  it  genearlly  happens  in  the  middle  or  inferior  part  of  the  arm, 
seldom  in  its  upper  third,  where  the  bones  are  completely  protected  by 
thick  muscles  ;  both  bones  are  sometimes  broken  at  the  same  height,  at 
other  times  one  is  broken  much  below  the  other.  The  fractures  of  the 
fere-arm  may  be  transverse  or  oblique,  simple  or  compound.  The  radius 
18  much  oftener  broken  than  the  ulna,  as,  in  a  fall,  the  radius,  owing  to 
its  articulation  with  the  hand,  reoeives  the  whole  impulse :  pain,  loss  of 
power  to  rotate  the  hand,  and  crepitus  on  motion,  form  the  diagnostic 
marks  of  the  accident.  The  broken  portions  of  bone  form  an  angle  in< 
wards  towards  the  interosseous  space,  rendering  the  latter  narrower,  and 
forcing  out  the  muscles  it  contained. 

Fraeture%  of  the  JtadiiM. — ^The  radius  is  most  frequently  broken  at  its 
iaferior  part,  as  it  requires  great  force  to  fracture  it  in  its  upper  third, 
owing  to  its  being  surrounded  by  thick  muscles.  This  injury  is  therefore 
Tory  rare,  and  must  be  serious  in  its  character,  from  the  great  contusion 
with  which  it  must  be  complicated,  and  which  would  probably  implicate 
flie  elbow  joint.  K  the  fracture  happens  through  the  neck  of  Ae  radius, 
flie  diagnosis  is  very  obscure,  not  only  from  the  depth  of  the  seat  of  injury, 
bat  likewise  from  the  difficulty  of  producing  crepitus  ;  it  is  also,  I  believe, 
an  accident  of  such  rare  occurrence,  that  the  instructions  laid  down  for 
its  treatment  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  having  much  practical  value. 

Fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  radius  is  not  unfrequent,  and    is,  I 
belieye,  always  the    consequence   of   a  direct    application    of  force. 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  this  fracture  was  often  the  result  of  contre- 
ooop,  bat  numerous  observations  have  shown  that  this  was  an  erroneous 
ofuiiion,  and  that  fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  radius  by  contre-coup  is 
very  rare.     The  diagnosis  of  this  fracture  is  easy :  fixed  pain,  deformity 
of  the  forearm,  which  is  narrower  than  is  natural,  want  of  power  to  pro- 
Bate  or  supinate  the  hand,  with  the  crepitus  which  the  attempt  at  motion 
produces,  are  sufficient  to  point  out  the  character  of  the  injury.     Frac- 
tores  of  the  lower  part  of  the  radius  are  often  misunderstood,  and  may 
ke  taken  for  incomplete  dislocation  of  the  wrist ;  but  the  power  of  restoi- 
ing  its  normal  conformation  by  slight  force,  together  with  the  crepitus,  is 
mfficient  to  distinguish  this  accident  from  dislocation.     The  fracture  of 
ihis  portion  of  the  radius  is  very  frequent,  and  is  said  to  form  almost  a 
lliird  of  all  the  fractures  of  the  boue.     This  circumstance  is  explained  in 
{reat  measure  by  the  structure  of  the  bone,  which  in  this  part  is  soft  and 
fKmgy,  being  only  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  compact  osseous  matter. 
The  following  is  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  radius: — 
Janet  Westbrook,  set.  68,  was  pushed  down  in  the  street,  falling  fo^ 
lards.     On  thrusting  out  her  hand  to  save  herself  in  the  fall,  it  came 
lolently  in  contact  with  the  curb-stone,  the  consequence  being  fracture 
if  the  radius  about  two  inches  above  the  styloid  process.     She  was  im* 
De^ately  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital.     The  swelling  beings  but  incon- 
iderable,  the  nature  of  the  accident  was  ascertamed  at  once.   The  usual 
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83'inptoms  of  fracture  of  ths  radius  were  all  present,  viz..  fixed  pronation 
of  the  Land,  diminiahed  width  of  the  fore-arm,  from  the  approximation  of 
the  fractured  extremities  to  the  ulna,  and  the  rotundity  produced  by  the 
displacement  of  the  muscles  and  tendona  of  the  interosaeal  space.  The 
limb  was  put  up  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  hand  being  left  pendant.  In 
the  course  of  five  weeka  the  woman  left  the  hospital  quite  recovered,  aai 
with  perfect  motion  of  the  radio-ulnar  articulations. 

Fractures  of  tite  Ulna. — The  fractures  of  this  bone  are  less  frequent 
than  those  of  the  radius,  owing  to  the  circumstances  which  I  have  already 
described.  When  broken,  it  is  usually  in  its  lower  third,  where  it  ia 
smallest,  least  protected  by  muscles,  and,  in  this  case,  only  the  lower  pa^ 
tion  of  the  bone  ia  displaced.  The  injury  ia  easily  detected  by  pasang 
the  finger  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  bone  ;  an  irregularity  will  be  felt 
at  the  point  of  fracture,  in  consequence  of  the  lower  fragment  of  bone 
being  drawn  outwards  towards  the  radius  by  the  action  of  ihe  pronator 
quadratus  muscle. 

Fracture  of  the  Olecranon  sometimes  occurs ;  it  is  then  separated  from 
the  ulna.  This  accident  is  said  to  occur  occasionally  from  inordinate  action 
of  the  triceps  muscle,  but  a  fall  upon  the  elbow  is  a  much  more  frequent 
cause.  When  the  olecranon  is  fractured,  it  is  drawn  upwards  above  the 
condyles  of  the  bumerua  by  the  action  of  the  triceps,  so  that  a  hollow  ia 
formed  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  elbow-joint,  instead  of  the  projection 
which  exists  here  in  the  natural  state  of  the  parts.  The  amount  of  sepa- 
ration between  the  olecranon  and  the  ulna  being  increased  and  diminished 
by  flexion  and  extension  of  the  elbow,  is  another  diagnostic  mark,  aad 
assists  in  making  the  nature  of  the  case  quite  obvious.  If  the  fracture 
be  caused  by  great  violence,  the  contusion  and  swelling  of  the  soft  parts 
may  interfere  with  the  diagnosis.  Under  such  circumstances  the  treat- 
ment must  be  directed  against  the  inflammation,  disregarding  the  fractura 
until  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  sufficiently  subdued  to  permit  of  the 
extent  of  injury  being  ascertained.  The  treatment  in  fracture  of  the  olecra' 
non  diffdrs  from  that  of  any  other  accident  (o  the  fore-arm.  It  consists  in 
perfectly  extending  the  arm  and  bringing  the  detached  olecranon  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  ulna  by  stretching  gently  and  gradually  the  triceps  muacle. 
The  bone  must  bo  maintained  in  its  position  by  a  stellate  bandage  passing 
above  and  below  the  elbow,  and  continued  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
humerus.  The  anterior  hollow  of  the  elbow  should  be  filled  with  lint, 
and  a  long  splint  applied  over  it,  to  maintain  the  continued  extension  of 
the  limb  which  is  necessary  to  the  reparation  of  the  bono. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  fracture  of  the  olecranon  ; — A  gentle- 
man, set  27,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  with  some  violence,  hia  left  elbow 
coming  in  contact  with  the  ground ;  in  about  an  hour  after  the  accident 
the  elbow  joint  was  very  much  swelled  and  inflamed,  especially  just  oppo- 
site to  the  centre  of  the  olecranon,  where  there  was  a  rounded  circum- 
sorihed  soft  tumour,  into  which  the  finger  very  readily  sank  ;  but  I  could 
discover  no  separation  of  the  olecranon.  Upon  desiring  the  patient  to 
u8©  the  elbowjoint,  he  could  both  extend  and  flex  the  forearm  with  so 
much  facility  and  to  so  groat  an  extent,  that  I  doubted  whether  any  frac- 
ture existed,  and  it  was  not  until  three  days  after,  when  the  tumefaction 
had  Hubaided,  from  tiie  application  of  leeches  and  evaporating  lotioa,  that 
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I  could  arriye  with  certainty  at  a  knowledge  of  the  natare  of  the  acci- 
dent. He  was  treated  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  and  perfectly  re- 
covered the  use  of  his  arm  in  about  five  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent. 

When  both  hones  of  the  fore-arm  are  broken,  it  generally  happens  froih 
a  heavy  weight  passing  over  the  arm,  or  from  a  violent  blow ;  a  fall  can 
scarcely  produce  fracture  of  both  bones  at  once,  as  in  such  an  accident 
the  radius  receives  the  whole  weight  of  the  body.  The  diagnosis  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  indications : — pain,  loss  of  motion,  particularly 
aa  to  the  rotation  of  the  hand,  and  crepitus  ;  and  the  arth  has  a  rounded 
appearance,  as  if  tumefied,  in  consequence  of  the  projection  of  the  mus- 
cles from  the  interosseous  space.  In  the  treatment  of  this  fracture,  the 
hand  must  be  placed  between  supination  and  pronation,  and  directed 
aligbtly  towards  the  ulna  ;  the  fore-arm  must  be  semiflexed,  and  then  by 
making  gentle  extension  and  counter-extension  the  protruding  muscles 
may  be  pushed  back  between  the  bones,  in  which  situation  they  may  be 
kept  by  placing,  both  before  and  behind  the  arm,  a  pad,  which  must  ex- 
tend from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist ; — the  pads  are  kept  in  their  places  and 
the  arm  supported  by  splints  tied  round  with  tape.  The  fore-arm  must 
then  be  placed  in  a  sling,  but  the  hand  ought  to  be  allowed  to  hang  down, 
80  that  a  constant  extension  of  the  inferior  fractured  portion  of  the  radius 
may  be  maintained,  as  this  very  materially  assists  in  keeping  the  ends  of 
the  fractured  bones  in  their  proper  position.  The  principal  point  is  to 
preserve  the  natural  extent  of  the  interosseous  space  ;  ^for  if  this  be  di- 
minished, the  rotatory  motion  of  the  radius  upon  the  ulna  will  be  impeded. 
When  only  one  bone  is  broken,  the  treatment  does  not  differ  from  that 
just  descnbed,  excepting  that,  in  fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  radius, 
the  hand  should  be  more  bent  inwards  towards  the  ulna,  and  kept  in  that 
position  during  the  progress  of  the  cure. 

Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  Hand  ; — the  carpus, — The  bones  enter- 
ing into  the  composition  of  the  carpus  are  so  closely  united  one  to  the 
other,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  treated  of  as  single  bones,  but*  rather 
as  a  compound  whole.  With  very  slight  motion  between  each  *bther, 
they  form  by  their  union  a  strong  bony  arch,  which  gives  great  strength 
to  the  part,  and  affords  protection  to  the  important  structures  of  the  hand. 

Fracture  of  the  carpus  can  only  be  the  result  of  the  application  of  a 
violent  direct  force,  as  in  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  on  the  hand,  or  gun- 
shot wound  ;  thus  it  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  severe  contusion 
and  laceration  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts. 

The  diagnosis  of  simple  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  difformity  which  inevitably  occurs  from  Jhe  effusion 
into  the  soft  parts,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  appreciating  the  crepi- 
tus in  fractured  portions  of  bones  so  small  as  those  of  the  carpus,  must 
always  be  attended  with  more  or  less  diflSculty.  If,  however,  the  frac- 
ture be  complicated  with  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  and  splintering  of 
the  bones,  the  fragments  must  be  carefully  removed,  and  the  hand  placed 
upon  a  splint  and  surrounded  with  a  bandage,  to  keep  the  parts  steady  in 
their  proper  position.  The  chief  indication  in  this  accident  is  to  prevent 
the  accession  of  inflammation  in  the  injured  part.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  any  force  sufficient  to  produce  fracture  of  the 
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bones  of  the  carpus,  must  also  produce  injury  to  the  soft  parts  of  such  an 
estensive  and  destructive  character,  that  amputation  becomes  necesssu-y 
in  almost  every  case. 

Fractures  of  the.  Metacarpus. — The  bones  of  the  metacarpus  are  more 
frequently  broken  than  those  of  the  caqms,  in  consequence  of  their  great- 
er length.  The  fracture  of  these  bones  must  be  produced  by  the  direct 
application  of  force — by  gunshot  wound,  for  example,  or  in  striking  an 
object  violently  with  the  fist;  it  is  also  said,  that  the  middle  metacarpal 
bone  is  sometimes  fractured  by  a  fall  on  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  When 
a  metacarpal  bone  is  fractured,  the  broken  extremities  are  drawn  fo^ 
wards  and  inwards  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  by  the  interossei  muscles. 
The  fracture  may  he  simple,  or  complicated  with  more  or  less  severe  in- 
jury to  the  neighbouring  parts ;  it  generally  extends  to  more  than  one 
bone,  but  when  one  alone  is  broken,  it  is  ordinarily  that  of  the  little  fin* 
ger.  In  the  reduction  of  this  fracture,  counter-extension  is  made  on  the 
wrist,  and  extension  on  the  fingers :  a  ball  must  be  placed  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  over  this  the  fingers  must  be  flexed  and  kept  in  position 
by  a  bandage  ;  the  hand  must  also  be  placed  in  a  ^g,  so  as  to  keep  the 
parts  perfectly  at  rest. 

Fractures  of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers^  in  consequence  of  tiieir  mo- 
bility^ can  only  be  produced  by  the  direct  application  of  some  force  upon 
them ;  considerable  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  is  necessarily  concomitant 
with  the  fracture,  which  is  easily  recognised  by  the  mobility  of  the  parts, 
by  crepitation,  and  by  the  deformity  which  is  produced  by  the  drawing 
forwards  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  bone. 

Simple  fracture  of  the  phalanges  is  without  any  particular  importance, 
but  when  the  fracture  is  complicated  with  contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  or 
crushing  and  splintering  of  the  bone,  dangerous  inflammation,  or  even 
tetanus,  may  follow.  The  treatment  consists  of  extending  the  fingers, 
and  applying  pasteboard  splints  and  a  roller,  at  the  same  time  putting 
the  hand  in  a  sling  to  keep  it  in  the  necessary  state  of  rest. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  when  the  extreme  phalanx  is  broken, 
from  the  small  size  of  that  bone,  as  well  as  from  its  having  attached  to  it 
the  nail  and  its  secreting  apparatus,  it  is  better  at  once  to  amputate  the 
fractured  part,  than  to  attempt  to  save  it,  as  the  process  of  reparation  \& 
extremely  slow  and  uncertain. 


LECTURE   XXII. 

CONTINUATION    OF   FRACTURES    OF    LONG    BONES. 

Fracture  of  the  femur — Direction  in  which  the  fractured  portions  are 
drawn  by  the  muscles — Fracture  of  trochanter  major — Difficulty  of 
diagnosis — Case — Fracture  immediately  below  the  trochanter  minor^ 
Treatment — Fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  thigh-ione  —  Diagnostic 
mc^ks — Treatment — Non-union  from  motion  of  the  fractured  extrtmi 
tieS'-^Formatian  of  supernumerary  joint — Mode  of  counteracting  this 
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tendency — Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur — Frequency  of  the  acci- 
dent in  old  age — Preditpoeing  cause  of  fracture — Natural  changes 
in  the  neck  of  the  thighbone — Diagnosis — Resembles  dislocation  of  the 
femmr  on  thepubes — Distinctive  marks  of — Ihoo  different  doctrines  as 
to  mode  of  reparation — Sir  Astley  Cooper^ s  doctrine — Treatment — 
Comparative  analysis  of  the  shaft  and  neck  of  femwr. 

FBA0TTU&E8  OF  THB  BONES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTBEMITT. 

Fradvare  of  the  Femur. — ^The  femur  is  the  largest,  strongest,  and 
hardest  bone  of  the  skeleton,  constituting  about  one-fifth  of  its  whole 
hei^t:  it  has  constantly  to  support  a  very  considerable  weight,  and 
m  acted  upon  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  muscles  of  the  body. 
Notwithstanding  its  great  strength,  the  femur,  as  well  as  other  cylin- 
drical bones,  is  liable  to  fracture  in  every  part  of  its  length,  either 
at  the  point  of  the  immediate  application  of  a  force,  or  in  the  centre, 
from  the  effect  of  a  fall  upon  the  condyles.  Owing  to  the  number  of  the 
muscles  attached  to  this  bone,  it  is  ob\^ious  that  the  direction  in  which 
the*  fractured  portions  are  drawn  will  vary  according  to  the  specific  mus- 
cular excitation :  we  must,  therefore,  consider  separately  those  parts  of 
the  bone  which,  when  fractured,  tako  certain  invariable  directions.  I 
shall  not,  however,  speak  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  until 
after  I  have  described  the  accidents  to  which  its  other  parts  are  subject, 
as  many  peculiarities  appertain  to  the  lesion  of  this  epiphysis,  which  ren- 
der it  worthy  of  distinct  consideration. 

The  first  of  the  fractures  of  the  femur  which  I  shall  describe,  is  that 
of  the  troduinter  major.  This  apophysis  is  sometimes  separated  from 
ihe  shaft  of  the  bone  ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  the  ac- 
cident, owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  detached  portion  of  bone,  and  from 
its  not  producing  any  alteration  in  the  form  or  length  of  the  injured  limb. 
The  disrupted  trochanter  is  drawn  so  far  upwards  by  the  powerful  action 
of  the  gluetei  muscles,  that  it  is  a  work  of  much  difficulty  to  produce  coap- 
tation, even  after  the  true  character  of  the  accident  has  been  ascertainea. 
I  once  met  with  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  diagnosis  in  this 
accident :  a  patient  of  Mr.  Gaitskell  of  Rothcrhithe,  had  been  thrown 
out  of  a  gig,  and  had  so  severely  injured  the  hip  as  to  be  incapable  of 
moving  the  leg,  or  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  it  without  suf- 
fering acute  pain.  By  the  most  careful  examination  I  could  not  discover 
any  fracture  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  many  subsequent  investigations 
that  I  accidentally  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  injury*  in  producing  ex- 
cessive abduction  of  the  injured  limb,  which  approximated  the  fractured 
portions,  and  enabled  me  to  detect  the  crepitus.  I  immediately  confined 
the  parts  in  the  necessary  position,  and  adjusted  bandages  so  as  to  press 
the  detached  portion  of  bone  downwards,  and  maintain  it  in  coaptation 
with  the  shaft :  by  this  treatment  I  succeeded  in  affecting  ligamentous 
mion,  but  the  function  of  the  thigh-bone  was  permanendy  impeded,  and 
the  patient  always  experienced  a  slight  halt  in  walking. 

Fracture  immediately  below  the  trochanter  minor  differs  from  other  in- 
juries to  the  thigh-bone,  in  the  circumstance  of  the  displacement  of 
the  upper  fractured  portion  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  lower :  this 
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arises  from  the  action  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  which  draw  the 
upper  part  of  the  broken  bone  so  much  forward  as  to  form  a  tumour  in 
the  groin.  The  displacement  in  this  fracture  can  only  be  obviated  by 
placing  the  patient  in  a  half  sitting  posture,  which  must  be  maintained 
during  the  whole  progress  of  reparation.  Some  surgeons'  recommend 
that  the  thigh  should  be  raised  upon  a  double-inclined  plane,  in  order  to 
relax  the  muscles :  the  chief  objection,  however,  to  this  plan  is,  that  suf- 
ficient command  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  fractured  bone  cannot  be  ob- 
tained ;  and,  as  it  requires  continued  extension  to  prevent  its  being  drawn 
upwards  and  inwards  by  the  triceps  muscle,  I  prefer  the  half  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  the  application  of  Default's  lon^  splint ;  a  method  of  treatment 
which  I  have  adopted  for  a  considerable  time,  both  in  public  and  private 
practice,  with  a  degree  of  success  that  leads  me  to  consider  it  the  most 
advantageous  that  can  be  employed. 

When  the  fracture  is  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone,  one 
of  the  principal  symptoms  is  the  shortening  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
attached  muscles.  The  extent  of  shortening  depends  upon  the  obliquity 
of  the  fracture  ;  if  it  be  transverse,  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
bone  may  remain  in  such  contiguity  as  to  entirely  prevent  longitudinal 
displacement :  but  a  salient  angle  is  formed  outwards,  producing  a  hori- 
zontal deformity,  owing  to  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  vastus  ez? 
ternus  muscle. 

The  longitudinal  deformity  is  best  corrected  by  the  application  of  Des- 
sault's  long  splint,  while  the  horizontal  fracture  may  be  treated  by  thi^ 
splints  ;  the  limb  being  at  the  same  time  placed  over  the  double  inclined 
plane. 

When  fracture  occurs  immediately  above  the  condyles^  the  size  of  the 
bone  in  great  measure  prevents  displacement ;  and  if  the  knee-joint  be 
flexed  over  an  inclined  plane,  so  as  to  relax  the  gastronemii,  plantaris,  and 
poplitseus  muscles,  the  adjustment  of  the  fracture  may  be  readily  main- 
tained by  the  application  of  pig's-skin,  or  paste-board  splints.  At  the 
same  time,  care  must  be  taken  to  overcome  any  inflammatory  tendency 
that  may  manifest  itself  in  the  structures  of  the  knee  joint,  which  is  like- 
ly to  become  implicated  from  its  close  proximity  to  the  injured  part :  pre- 
cisely the  same  treatment  is  indicated  when  the  fracture  extends  through 
the  condyles,  but  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  constitutional  measures, 
as  in  this  case  the  joint  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  accruing  mischief. 
Fracture  of  the  thighbone  must  be  considered  more  important  than  that 
of  any  other  long  bone  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  in- 
jury to  other  structures  invariably  produced  by  the  violence  necessary  to 
efiect  the  fracture  of  this  bone ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  great  strength 
of  the  attached  muscles  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  the  co- 
aptation of  the  fractured  portion. 

In  fractures  of  the  femur,  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  must  be  de- 
voted as  much  to  the  constitutional  disturbance  likely  to  result  from  the 
injury,  as  to  the  mechanical  appliances  employed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting deformity. 

Success  does  not,  however,  always  attend  the  employment  of  the 
means  I  have  laid  down  as  best  adapted  to  secure  union  after  fracture. 
Circumstances  will  sometimes  arise  which  retard  materially  the  desired 
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result,  and  it  is  not  always  within  the  power  of  the  surgeon  to  control 
and  oyercome  them.  Motion  of  the  fractured  extremities  of  the  bone 
will  sometimes,  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  keep  up  a  degree  of 
irritation  sufficient  to'  interfere  with  the  eifusion  of  plastic  matter,  and 
eonseqnendy  prevent  the  formation  of  provisional  callus  ;  even,  indeed, 
after  tiie  latter  has  been  completed,  motion  of  the  parts  appears  to  be 
etpable  of  converting- it,  by  a  softening  action,  into  a  membranous  sac, 
somewhat  resembling  a  capsular  ligament.  The  extremities  of  the  frac- 
tured bone  may  also  undergo  a  change  which  unfits  them  for  entering 
into  bony  union,  and  the  fracture  consequently  becomes  converted  into 
a  sapemumerary  joint :  a  similar  efiect  may  also  be  produced  by  consti- 
tumiial  deterioration  which  interferes  with  the  elimination  of  phosphate 
of  lime.  Various  means  have  been  proposed  to  remedy  these  defects  in 
repuation,  but  whether  they  proceed  from  constitutional  or  local  causes, 
tiiey  ought  to  be  counteracted  by  prophylactic  treatment.  The  constitu- 
&mal  tendency  is  to  be  obviated  by  strict  attei;ition  to  diet,  and  by  the 
employment  of  the  means  that  appear  most  likely  to  improve  the  diges* 
ti?e  powers,  more  especially  in  supplying  such  nutriment  as  contains  a 
oonnderable  proportion  of  the  elements  of  bone  earth.  Mercury  has  also 
been  successfully  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  altered  con- 
dition &vourable  to  bony  union.  I  was  first  informed  of  the  influence  of 
tins  medicine  in  such  cases,  by  Mr.  CoUes  of  Dublin,  and  immediately, 
upon  his  recommendation,  I  tested  its  effects  in  a  case  of  fractured  hu- 
laerus  in  a  female,  which  had  remained  ununited  for  seven  months  :  its 
efects  were  highly  successful,  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  inform  you 
fliat  in  two  other  cases  in  which  I  have  since  tried  it,  it  altogether  failed 
to  produce  the  desired  result.  In  the  former  case  I  fully  ascertained 
that  no  syphilitic  taint  existed  to  account  for  the  success  of  the  remedy. 
The  interruption  which  motion  sometimes  causes  to  the  adhesive  process 
can  only  be  overcome  by  maintaining  perfect  rest ;  should  this,  however, 
fiul,  and  a  supernumerary  joint  still  be  formed,  surgical  means  must  be 
leeorted  to,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  effecting  ossific  union  of  the 
part,  but  it  is  prudent  to  adopt  the  least  severe  measures  that  appear 
l^Iy  to  be  effective.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  atrophy  of 
bone  often  proceeds  from  disuse,  and  we  may  therefore  be  led  to  believe 
that  the  rest  inseparable  from  the  treatment  of  fracture  would,  in  some 
eonstitiitions,  produce  this  result ;  and  when  union  has  not  taken  place 
after  the  usual  time  has  expired,  it  is  proper  to  endeavour  to  restore  the 
normal  nutritive  action  in  the  bone  through  the  stimulus  obtained  by  ex* 
citing  its  natural  function :  this  may  be  effected  by  permitting  the  patient 
to  exercise  the  limb  very  slightly,  after  an  apparatus  has  been  so  care- 
fully adjusted  as  to  entirely  preclude  the  possibility  of  displacement :  it 
is  likewise  necessary  that  the  fractured  extremities  should  be  pressed  to- 
gether by  the  application  of  a  constant  force,  which  mechanically  pro- 
duces the  close  apposition  necessary  te  the  excitation  of  the  reparative 
action.  I  have  frequently  known  this  treatment  produce  the  best  result 
in  a  week  or  two,  when  the  usual  means  had  left  a  fracture  in  a  state 
of  non-union  after  the  lapse  of  several  months :  should  this  method, 
however,  not  prove  successful,  it  is  recommended  by  some  to  pass  a  seton 
between  the  fractured  extremities  of  theTbone.    I  have  myself  tried  this 
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arises  from  the  action  of  the  psoas  and  iliacas  muscles,  which  draw  the 
upper  part  of  the  broken  bone  so  much  forward  as  to  form  a  tumour  in 
the  groin.  The  displacement  in  this  fracture  can  only  be  obviated  by 
placing  the  patient  in  a  half-sitting  posture,  which  must  be  maintained 
during  the  whole  progress  of  reparation.  Some  surgeons'  recommend 
that  the  thigh  should  be  raised  upon  a  double-inclined  plane,  in  order  to 
relax  the  muscles :  the  chief  objection,  however,  to  this  plan  is,  that  suf* 
ficient  comipand  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  fractured  bone  cannot  be  ob- 
tained ;  and,  as  it  requires  continued  extension  to  prevent  its  being  drawn 
upwards  and  inwards  by  the  triceps  muscle,  I  prefer  the  half  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  the  application  of  Default's  lon^  splint ;  a  method  of  treatment 
which  I  have  adopted  for  a  considerable  time,  both  in  public  and  private 
practice,  with  a  degree  of  success  that  leads  me  to  consider  it  the  most 
advantageous  that  can  be  employed. 

When  the  fracture  is  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone,  one 
of  the  principal  symptoms  is  the  shortening  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
attached  muscles.  The  extent  of  shortening  depends  upon  the  obliqaity 
of  the  fracture  ;  if  it  be  transverse,  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
bone  may  remain  in  such  contiguity  as  to  entirely  prevent  longitudinal 
displacement :  but  a  salient  angle  is  formed  outwards,  producing  a  hori- 
zontal deformity,  owing  to  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  vastus  ex? 
ternus  muscle. 

The  longitudinal  deformity  is  best  corrected  by  the  application  of  Des- 
sault's  long  splint,  while  the  horizontal  fracture  may  be  treated  by  thigh 
splints  ;  the  limb  being  at  the  same  time  placed  over  the  double  inclined 
plane. 

When  fracture  occurs  immediately  above  the  condyles^  the  size  of  the 
bone  in  great  measure  prevents  displacement ;  and  if  the  knee-joint  be 
flexed  over  an  inclined  plane,  so  as  to  relax  the  gastronemii,  plantaris,  and 
poplitseus  muscles,  the  adjustment  of  the  fracture  may  be  readily  main- 
tained by  the  application  of  pig's-skin,  or  paste-board  splints.  At  the 
same  time,  care  must  be  taken  to  overcome  any  inflammatory  tendency 
that  may  manifest  itself  in  the  structures  of  the  knee  joint,  which  is  like- 
ly to  become  implicated  from  its  close  proximity  to  the  injured  part :  pre- 
cisely the  same  treatment  is  indicated  when  the  fracture  extenas  through 
the  condyles,  but  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  constitutional  measures, 
as  in  this  case  the  joint  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  accruing  mischief. 
Fracture  of  the  thighbone  must  be  considered  more  important  than  that 
of  any  other  long  bone  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  in- 
jury to  other  structures  invariably  produced  by  the  violence  necessary  to 
efiect  the  fracture  of  this  bone  ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  great  strengft 
of  the  attached  muscles  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  maintidn  the  co- 
aptation of  the  fractured  portion. 

In  fractures  of  the  femur,  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  must  be  de- 
voted as  much  to  the  constitutional  disturbance  likely  to  result  from  the 
injury,  as  to  the  mechanical  appliances  employed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting deformity. 

Success  does  not,  however,  always  attend  the  employment  of  the 
means  I  have  laid  down  as  best  adapted  to  secure  union  after  fracture. 
Circumstances  will  sometimes  arise  which  retard  materially  the  desired 
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change  as  age  adyances^  is,  in  my  opinion,  fulty  established  in  the  pub- 
lished results  of  Sir  Astlej  Cooper's  practice.  He  mentions,  that  out  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone entirely  within  the  capsular  ligament,  two  of  them  only  occurred 
before  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  that  one  of  those  patients  was  the  sub- 
ject of  aneurism  of  the  iliac  artery ;  so  that  it  may  be  justly  considered 
that  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  accident  being 
caused  by  the  operation  of  a  very  slight  force,  constitute  the  principal 
diagnostic  marks  of  this  fracture. 

Having  spoken  of  the  predisposing  and  excitine  causes,  I  shall  now  de- 
scribe the  diagnostic  marks  of  the  injury,  which  are,  in  fact,  so  distinct, 
that  it  is  easy  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  its  nature.  The  history  of 
the  case,  of  itself,  may  furnish  strong  presumptive  evidence  ;  as  for  in- 
stance, if  a  very  slight  blow,  or  other  force,  had  produced  the  entire 
loss  of  the  use  of  the  limb  in  an  old  person.  But  there  are  other  symp- 
toms which  require  investigation,  and  for  this  purpose  the  patient 
should  be  placed  on  his  back  in  a  hard  bed,  great  care  being  taken  that 
the  anterior  and  superior  spinous  processes  of  the  ilia  are  on  precisely 
the  same  horizontal  plane,  when  it  will  be  immediately  observed  that  the 
affected  limb  is  shortened  to  an  extent  depending  upon  the  length  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  It  is 
usually  shortened  from  one  to  two  inches  immediately  upon  the  separa- 
tion of  the  bone,  but  the  shortening  gradually  increases  to  three  or  even 
to  four  inches,  according  to  the  muscularity  of  the  patient,  and  the  ef- 
forts which  have  been  made  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the 
limb ;  in  this  accident  the  foot,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  extremity, 
is  everted,  so  that  the  heel  is  raised  above  the  malleolus  intemus  of  the 
opposite  limb. 

Even  with  these  strong  characteristic  marks,  a  surgeon  should  hesitate 
in  forming  his  diagnosis  at  once,  as  all  the  symptoms  yet  detailed 
may  result  from  a  dislocation  of  the  femur  upon  the  os  pubis ;  the  age  of 
the  patient,  and  the  slight  force  producing  the  injury,  alone  being  in- 
congruous with  that  accident.  The  grand  distinguishing  mark,  however, 
is  the  facility  with  which  the  surgeon  can,  by  a  slight  extending  force, 
bring  the  fractured  limb  to  the  same  length  as  the  sound  one,  while  in 
dislocation  it  is  so  fixed  that  no  force  less  than  that  which  will  reduce  the 
dislocation  can  produce  a  like  effect.  While  the  extension  is  maintained, 
the  surgeon  should  place  his  hand  upon  the  trochanter  major  of  the  in- 
jured side,  at  the  same  time  that  the  assistant  rotates  the  limb ;  this  will 
cause  a  sensation  of  crepitus  to  be  communicated.  A  further  strong  di- 
agnostic mark  may  be  obtained  by  the  surgeon  placing  a  hand  on  each 
trochanter  major  whilst  the  assistant  rotates  both  limbs  simultaneously ; 
it  will  then  be  perceived  (if  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  has 
occurred)  that  the  trochanters  move  in  arcs  of  different  circles,  that  on 
the  sound  side  describing  an  arc  of  which  the  neck  of  the  bone  forms  a 
radius,  whilst  that  on  the  side  of  the  injury  merely  rolls,  as  it  were,  on 
its  own  axis ;  besides  this,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  patient  to  reuse 
lumself  in  the  sitting  position  in  the  bed,  in  consequence  of  the  thigh- 
bone having  lost  its  point  d^appui  in  the  acetabulum.  The,  diagnostic 
marks  of  the  accident  are,  indeed,  scarcely  to  be  mistakeui  and  as  they 
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in  several  cases  without  success,  and  believe  that  if  the  seton  be  employ- 
ed it  should  not  be  passed  between  the  broken  portions,  but  through  the 
tissues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fracture,  so  as  rather  to  excite  the 
formation  of  provisional  than  that  of  definitive  bone.  *  Sawing  off  the  ends 
of  the  fractured  bone,  and  then  producing  coaptation,  and  proceeding  as 
in  ordinary  cases  of  fracture,  is  sometimes  had  recourse  to.  This  opera- 
tion appears  to  me,  however,  to  be  fraught  with  danger,  for  it  converts  a 
simple  into  a  compound  fracture,  inflicts  extensive  injury  on  the  soft  parts, 
and  must,  in  my  opinion,  diminish  the  probability  of  reunion  in  a  consti- 
tution which,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  had  already  proved 
itself  incapable  of  effecting  reparation.  Motion  in  the  fractured  extremi- 
ties of  a  bone  may  sometimes  fall  short  of  preventing  union,  but  may 
lead  to  permanent  deformity  by  interrupting  the  just  coaptation  of  the 
parts :  it  may  require  a  surgical  operation  to  rectify  this  defect.  My  col- 
league, Mr.  Kev,  lately  performed  a  most  successful  operation  in  a  case 
of  this  description,  cutting  down  upon,  and  sawing  through,  a  badly  unit- 
ed fracture,  and  by  resetting  he  converted  the  deformed  into  a  symmetri- 
cal and  perfectly  useful  limb.  Mr.  Bowman,  of  King's  College  Hospital, 
has  also  lately  performed  a  similar  operation  with  perfect  success. 

Should  all  the  means  that  I  have  detailed  fail  in  re-establishing  the 
bony  continuity,  and  the  supernumerary  joint  remain  as  a  permanent  de- 
fect, amputation  is  the  only  alternative  left  to  the  surgeon. 

Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur  within  the  capsular  ligament. — It 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  amongst  surgeons,  whether  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  within  the  capsular  ligament  can  re-unite  by 
bone  :  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  this  question  should  be  settled, 
as  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  for  the  alleviation  of  the  injury  depends 
wholly  upon  the  decision. 

The  treatment  now  employed  is  of  two  kinds,  which  differ  widely  in 
their  character  and  objects ;  these  differences  in  practice  arise  from  cor- 
responding differences  in  opinion  respecting  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  the  accident ;  and  as  it  is  most  essential  that  you  should  be  acquiunt- 
ed  with  the  two  doctrines,  I  shall,  after  having  described  the  appearances 
which  are  produced  in  this  accident,  briefly  relate  the  grounds  of  the 
diversity  of  opinion. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thighbone  within  the  capsular  ligament  is 
a  very  common  accident  in  old  age,  and  is  usually  caused  by  some  very 
trivial  external  force,  such  as  merely  striking  the  foot  against  an  obstacle 
while  in  the  act  of  progression.  This  yielding  condition  depends  upon  a 
change  which  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  undergoes  in  advanced  age, 
namely,  a  failure  in  the  deposition  of  earthy  matter ;  a  true  condition  of 
atrophy,  in  which  the  animal  constituents  preponderate. 

To  prove  this,  you  have  only  to  examine  the  thigh-bones  of  old  people, 
when  you  will  always  find  the  head  more  or  less  depressed,  instead  of 
being  supported  by  the  neck  of  the  bone  at  the  angle  of  45**  from  the 
shaft,  as  is  the  case  in  adolescence.  Not  unfrequently  the  head  will  be 
found  so  much  depressed  as  to  encroach  on  the  trochanter  minor,  and 
with  this  change  comes  the  concomitant  liability  to  fracture,  or,  as  might 
be  more  properly  said,  rupture. 

The  fact  that  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  almost  always  undergoes  this 
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change  as  age  adyances,  is,  in  my  opinion,  fully  established  in  the  pub- 
lished results  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  practice.  He  mentions,  that  out  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone entirely  within  the  capsular  ligament,  two  of  them  only  occurred 
before  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  that  one  of  those  patients  was  the  sub- 
ject of  aneurism  of  the  iliac  artery ;  so  that  it  may  be  justly  considered 
that  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  accident  being 
caused  by  the  operation  of  a  very  slight  force,  constitute  the  principal 
diagnostic  marks  of  this  fracture. 

Having  spoken  of  the  predisposing  and  excitine  causes,  I  shall  now  de- 
scribe the  diagnostic  marks  of  the  injury,  which  are,  in  fact,  so  distinct, 
that  it  is  easy  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  its  nature.  The  history  of 
the  case,  of  itself,  may  furnish  strong  presumptive  evidence  ;  as  for  in- 
stance, if  a  very  slight  blow,  or  other  force,  had  produced  the  entire 
loss  of  the  use  of  the  limb  in  an  old  person.  But  there  are  other  symp- 
toms which  require  investigation,  and  for  this  purpose  the  patient 
should  be  placed  on  his  back  in  a  hard  bed,  great  care  being  taken  that 
the  anterior  and  superior  spinous  processes  of  the  ilia  are  on  precisely 
the  same  horizontal  plane,  when  it  will  be  immediately  observed  that  the 
affected  limb  is  shortened  to  an  extent  depending  upon  the  length  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  It  is 
usually  shortened  from  one  to  two  inches  immediately  upon  the  separa- 
tion of  the  bone,  but  the  shortening  gradually  increases  to  three  or  even 
to  four  inches,  according  to  the  muscularity  of  the  patient,  and  the  ef- 
forts which  have  been  made  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the 
limb ;  in  this  accident  the  foot,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  extremity, 
is  everted,  so  that  the  heel  is  raised  above  the  malleolus  intemus  of  the 
opposite  limb. 

Even  with  these  strong  characteristic  marks,  a  surgeon  should  hesitate 
in  forming  his  diagnosis  at  once,  as  all  the  symptoms  yet  detailed 
may  result  from  a  dislocation  of  the  femur  upon  the  os  pubis ;  the  age  of 
the  patient,  and  the  slight  force  producing  the  injury,  alone  being  in- 
congruous with  that  accident.  The  grand  distinguishing  mark,  however, 
is  the  facility  with  which  the  surgeon  can,  by  a  slight  extending  force, 
bring  the  fractured  limb  to  the  same  length  as  the  sound  one,  while  in 
dislocation  it  is  so  fixed  that  no  force  less  than  that  which  will  reduce  the 
dislocation  can  produce  a  like  effect.  While  the  extension  is  maintuned, 
the  surgeon  should  place  his  hand  upon  the  trochanter  major  of  the  in- 
jured side,  at  the  same  time  that  the  assistant  rotates  the  limb ;  this  will 
cause  a  sensation  of  crepitus  to  be  communicated.  A  further  strong  di- 
agnostic mark  may  be  obtained  by  the  surgeon  placing  a  hand  on  each 
trochanter  major  whilst  the  assistant  rotates  both  limbs  simultaneously ; 
it  will  then  be  perceived  (if  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  has 
occurred)  that  the  trochanters  move  in  arcs  of  different  circles,  that  on 
the  sound  side  describing  an  arc  of  which  the  neck  of  the  bone  forms  a 
radius,  whilst  that  on  the  side  of  the  injury  merely  rolls,  as  it  were,  on 
its  own  axis ;  besides  this,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  patient  to  rsdse 
himself  in  the  sitting  position  in  the  bed,  in  consequence  of  the  thigh- 
bone having  lost  its  point  cPappui  in  the  acetabulum.  Thei  diagnostic 
marks  of  the  accident  are,  indeed,  scarcely  to  be  mistaken,  and  as  they 
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are  also  generally  concomitant,  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  accurately 
establishing  the  diagnosis.  To  speak  of  the  prognosis  is  a  much  more 
difficult  task,  and  before  I  attempt  to  do  so,  I  dball  endeavour  to  lay  be* 
fore  you  the  views  which  particularize  the  differing  opinions  of  surgeoiu 
on  this  important  subject. 

There  are  some  pathologists  who  believe  that  fractures  within  the  cap- 
sular ligament  unite  by  the  same  process  of  reparation  as  tiiat  employed 
by  nature  in  lesion  of  the  other  parts  of  the  osseous  system,  necessarily 
inferring  that  the  structure  and  organization  of  each  is  identical.  It 
follows,  of  course,  that  those  who  hold  these  opinions  employ  the  usual 
means  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  fracture,  such  as  extension,  appli- 
cation of  splints,  and  other  mechanical  means,  to  obtain  that  union  be- 
tween the  broken  extremities  which  they  regard  as  equally  possible 
here  as  in  other  cases  of  fracture. 

The  second  doctrine,  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  the  first  to  promul- 
gate, is  essentially  different  from  the  last.  He  maintained  that  nature  is 
opposed  to  the  osseous  reunion  of  vthe  fractured  neck  of  the  thigh-bone 
within  the  capsular  ligament,  excepting  in  cases  in  which  the  periosteum 
of  the  neck  has  not  been  torn  through,  so  that  the  two  fractured 
portions  still  remain  in  perfect  apposition:  but  even  under  these  ci^ 
cumstances  they  only  unite  by  a  similar  process  to  that  which  occurs 
in  the  reparation  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  namely,  without  the  forma- 
tion of  any  provisional  bone.  In  cases  in  which  the  fractured  ends  of 
the  bone  remained  in  perfect  apposition,  there  could  be  none  of  the  usual 
symptoms  of  shortening,  e version,  or  crepitus,  by  which  the  surgeon 
could  form  his  diagnosis ;  and  should  ho  even  suspect  solution  of  continu- 
ity, he  could  recommend  nothing  beyond  perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent 
posture. 

These  conflicting  doctrines  appear  to  be  essentially  different  in  cha- 
racter, and  they  must,  therefore,  affect,  to  a  very  important  extent, 
the  course  to  be  adopted  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  thighbone.  Considering  the  frequency  of  the  accident,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  practical  surgeon  to  make  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  controversies  on  this  subject,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  decide  more  correctly  upon  the  course  of  treatment  likely  to  lead 
to  a  fortunate  result,  when  called  upon  for  the  application  of  his  know- 
ledge ;  and  he  is  the  more  bound  to  devote  some  attention  to  this 
matter,  because  even  thoso  who  maintain  the  possibility  of  osseous 
union  admit,  that  with  all  their  mechanical  contrivances  they  very  rarely 
succeed  in  effecting  their  object.  I  think,  indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
show  that  it  is  a  principle  of  nature  to  prevent  rather  than  to  establish 
the  ossific  reunion  of  the  parts. 

In  my  opinion,  old  age  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal 
oausos  of  non-consolidation  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  after  fracture ; 
for  not  only  is  there  the  want  of  reparative  power  inseparable  from  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  but  also  the  peculiar  change  which  had  taken 
fJace  in  this  part  of  the  body  before  the  occurrence  of  the  accident ; 
and  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  reunion  of  the  parts  can  be  expected, 
when  they  have  already  proved  incapable  of  preserving  their  continuity 
Igainst  the  operation  of  the  slight  force  which  was  sufficient  to  produce 
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their  fracture.  It  must  be  retnembered  that  the  sarrounding  cellular 
membrane  assists  in  the  process  of  the  reparation  of  bone,  as  well  as  in 
the  original  formation  of  the  osseous  system,  and  this  is  eifected  partly 
by  the  influx  of  an  additional  quantity  of  blood  to  the  wounded  perios- 
tenm,  which  leads  to  ossific  inflammation.  In  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  thighbone  within  the  capsule,  (where  the  periosteum  is  torn 
through))  there  is  no  surrounding  tissue  capable  of  assisting  in  the  pro- 
cess of  reparation,  so  that  the  head,  and  that  portion  of  the  neck  remain- 
ing attached  to  it,  is  cut  off  from  aJl  supply  of  nutriment,  excepting  to 
its  articular  cartilage  and  synovial  membrane ;  hence  the  inability  of  the 
reesels  (which  pass  from  the  ligamentum  teres  to  the  detached  head)  to 
maintain  the  actbn  necessary  to  effect  the  ossific  deposit,  must  be  regard- 
ad  as  the  chief  cause  of  non-union  when  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is 
broken.  If,  howerer,  the  fracture  takes  place  without  the  concomitant 
mptore  of  the  periosteum,  the  parts  may  perhaps  be  reconsolidated  by 
bone,  as  in  that  case  the  supply  of  blood  required  for  the  restoration  of 
die  parts  is  not  cut  off,  and  the  periosteum  would  limit  the  deposit  of 
booe-esrth  so  as  to  prerent  that  redundancy  which  would  interfere  with 
the  fnnctions  of  the  hip-joint. 

The  ligamentous  union  by  which  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone is  generally  repaired,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  peculiar  organic 
character  of  the  parts  themselyes,  and  not  to  arise  from  failure  in  the 
operation  of  the  means  employed  by  the  surgeon ;  and,  indeed,  bony 
union  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  when  broken,  appears  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  its  natural  structure.  Non-union  has,  however,  been  ascribed 
to  Tarious  causes,  such  as  imperfect  coaptation,  absence  of  continued  pres- 
sure, and  the  effect  of  synovia  on  the  broken  extremities.  The  two  first 
of  these  may  be  easily  overcome  by  continued  extension  and  the  applica- 
tion of  a  circular  banda^i  compressing  the  injured  trochanter  towards 
the  bead  of  the  bone ;  ^  to  the  third,  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  the 
presence  of  synovia  ^^^'^t^  ^^^  ossific  deposit. 

The  treatment  c^  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  must  be  regulated 
according  to  th^  ago  of  the  patient,  and  will,  of  course,  depend  greatly 
upon  the  feeli»g  of  the  surgeon  as  to  whether  he  believes  that  the  injury 
is  repured  If  the  bony  or  ligamentous  union :  if  he  entertains  the  latter 
view,  he  i^ould,  of  course,  abstain  from  the  employment  of  any  appara- 
tus, whiWi  would  only  increase  the  inconvenience  of  the  patient,  and  ag- 
gravate the  difficulties  of  the  case,  by  confining  him  to  his  bed  for  at 
least  cwo  or  three  months.    In  old  persons,  where  the  injury  has  been 

Crxluced  by  the  operation  of  a  slight  force,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
ion  is  rather  the  effect  of  altered  structure  than  of  the  application  of 
fiolence.  The  health  of  the  patient  should  therefore  be  sustained  in 
every  possible  way,  and  should  not  be  exhausted  by  harassing  attempts 
to  produce  ossific  union  under  circumstances  in  which  it  does  not  seem 
destined  by  nature  to  occur.  The  patient  should  be  laid  upon  his  back, 
and  a  bolster  placed  beneath  the  limb  throughout  its  whole  length,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  knee  should  be  raised  by  means  of  a  pillow :  the 
degree  of  extension  or  flexion  will  be  best  indicated  by  the  sensations  of 
the  patient,  his  ease  bemg  the  best  guide  to  the  proper  posture.  The 
limb  should  be  left  in  this  position  for  a  fortnightf  nm,  iiideed|  all  pain 
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and  inflflmmation  have  subsided.  The  patient  may  then  be  allowed  to 
nt  out  of  bed  in  an  easy  chair ;  and  when,  after  a  time,  ho  experiences 
a  consciousness  of  being  able  to  support  some  portion  of  his  weight  upon 
the  injured  limb,  crutches  may  be  given  to  him,  and  he  should  be  direct* 
ed  to  gradually  make  use  of  it.  This  exercise  will  tend  to  strengthen 
the  ligament  and  muscles,  the  employment  of  the  natural  functions  be- 
ing the  best  stimulus  to  reparation.  By  this  treatment,  patients  are  usa- 
ally  convalescent  in  about  three  months,  being  then  capable  of  walldng 
with  a  stick,  and,  although  haltmg,  they  retain  a  considerable  degree  of 
usefulness  in  the  limb. 

If  a  younger  patient,  in  full  vigour  of  life,  should,  from  the  applica- 
tion of  considerable  force,  sustain  an  imury  to  the  hip-joint,  producing 
the  symptoms  which  I  have  described,  I  should  then  submit  tiie  patient 
to  the  extended  position,  and  the  means  to  produce  coaptation,  from  the 
hope  that  the  fracture  may  have  been  partly  external  as  well  as  internal 
to  the  ligament.  Under  these  circumstances  ossific  union  will  consoli- 
date the  fracture  external  to  the  ligament,  but  still  nothing  beyond  liga- 
mentous union  is  efiFected  within.  The  diagnostic  marks  of  fracture  ex- 
ternal to  the  ligament  are,— the  age  of  the  patient ;  the  degree  of  injury 
to  the  soft  parts  from  the  violence  necessary  to  produce  the  accident,  as 
indicated  hf  immediate  swelUng  and  ecchymosis ;  the  excessive  piun 
produced  by  the  slightest  motion,  and  the  readiness  with  which  crepita- 
tion is  felt  upon  the  extension  of  the  limb  ; — symptoms  requiring  active 
constitutional  and  local  means  to  subdue  them.  It  sometimes  happens, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  difficulties  arise  in  the  diagnosis  of 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  in  <;ases  in  which  there  is  neither 
diortening,  eversion  of  the  limb,  crepitus,  nor  any  difference  in  the  arcs 
described  by  the  rotation  of  the  trochanters.  This  absence  of  symptoms 
arises  from  the  periosteum  of  the  neck  not  hiving  been  torn  through. 
There  can  be  no  reason  why,  under  such  circums:tf\nces,  reparation  should 
not  be  effected  by  definitive  ossific  deposition  ;  but  from  the  absence  of 
symptoms,  the  nature  of  the  accident  never  having  bt/^^  suspected,  there 
are  but  few  op'portunities  of  investigating  it. 

I  subjoin  a  series  of  experiments  which  I  made,  in  orchr  to  ascertain 
the  precise  nature  of  the  change  which  the  neck  of  the  t»\g\i  bone  un- 
dergoes in  old  age,  that  I  might  discover  the  cause  of  its  Pudency  to 
fracture  from  such  slight  injuries  as  are  known  to  produce  its  solution  of 
continuity.  The  specimens  of  bone  were  selected  with  great  care  and 
portions  being  sawn  off,  were  weighed,  and  then  burnt  in  a  muffle,  so  as 
to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter,  and,  being  again  weighed 
the  result  was  recorded.  The  quantity  of  bone  taken  in  each  ca^ 
weighed  from  150  to  300  grs.  The  relative  proportion  of  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime  was  ascertained  in  several  instances,  but  no  pe^ 
ceptible  difference  worthy  of  notice  was  observed. 

The  following  table  presents  the  average  of  six  experiments  in  each 
case: — 

Recent  neck  of  old  femur    .     .     .  31*3  1 

Shaft  of  same  bone 63-3  1  Per-centage  of 

Recent  neck  of  femur,  middle  age  .  504  j      bone-earth. 
Shaft  of  same  bone 66-7  ) 
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So  that  it  appears  that,  although  the  recent  neck  of  middle-aged  bone 
contains  50  per  cent,  of  bone-earth,  yet  the  recent  neck  of  old  bone 
yields  only  31  per  cent. ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  difference  between 
the  shafts  is  by  no  means  so  great,  being  56  for  middle  age,  and  63  for  old 
bone.  In  all  it  was  found,  however,  that  the  shaft  contains  more  bone- 
earth  than  the  neck. 

From  this*  view  it  would  appear  that  the  changes  which  occur  in 
the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  indeed  in  all  the  epiphyses  at  advanced 
periods  of  life,  result  from  the  inability  of  their  capillaries  to  eliminate 
tlie  earthy  constituents  from  the  blood  ;  and  they  are  therefore  com- 
posed of  an  undue  proportion  of  animal  matter,  which  is  more  readily 
secreted. 

Under  these  conditions  we  find  also  a  tendency  to  bone-earth  deposits 
in  the  more  highly  vitalized  structures — such  as  the  aorta,  lungs,  and 
prostate  gland,  giving  rise  to  ossification  or  phosphatic  calculus — diseases 
so  frequent  in  old  age,  a  period  at  which  we  are  led  to  expect  a  want  of 
power  in  the  less  vitalized  structures  of  the  body,  and  more  particularly 
of  certain  parts  of  the  osseous  system. 

These  experiments  may  serve  to  prove  that  we  ought  not  to  expect 
bony  union  in  such  situations,  and  that  it  becomes  next  to  impossible  af- 
ter the  middle  period  of  life,  as  there  then  ensues  the  difficulty  of  the 
capillaries  of  the  osseous  system  to  appropriate  the  earthy  constituents 
of  the  blood  to  the  use  of  bone,  and  more  especially  in  those  which  are 
not  covered  with  periosteum. 


LECTURE    XXIII. 

CONTINUATION    OF    FRACTURES     OF   THE     BONES     OF 

THE    LOWER    EXTREMITY. 

Fracture  of  the  patella — Differ 9  from  that  of  long  hones — Transverse 
fracture — Maif  take  place  by  the  action  of  muscles — Diagnosis — 
Treatment — Oblique  or  longitudinal  fracture — Treatment — Fracture 
of  the  bones  of  the  leg — How  generally  produced — Circumstances 
usuaUy  attendant  upon  such  fractures — Displacement  of  the  ends  of 
the  broken  bone — Fracture  of  the  tibia — How  recognised — Treatment 
— Concomitant  injuries — How  they  may  influence  the  cure  of  the 
fracture — Fracture  of  the  fibula — Diagnosis — Indications — Fracture 
of  the  bones  of  the  foot — Reason  why  they  are  little  liable  to  fracture 
— How  fracture  of  these  bones  may  be  produced — The  os  calcis  may 
be  broken  by  the  action  of  muscles — Diagnosis — Treatment. 

Fracture  of  the  Patella. — The  fractures  of  this  bone,  as  well  as  those 
of  certain  portions  of  the  long  bones,  require  distinct  consideration,  in- . 
asmuch  as  their  mode  of  reparation  differs  from  that  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, in  cdnsequence  of  tneir  deriving  their  nutriment  from  a  diffe- 
rent source  to  that  of  the  bones  generally,  as  well  as  from  the  great  diffi- 
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edty  b  niftintaining  the  coaptation  of  tbe  separated  portions  wliea  thej 
are  broken. 

The  patella  may  be  fractured  transTcrsely  or  obliquelj ;  the  longitadi- 
nal  fracture  but  rarely  occurs,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  this  bone  is  most  frequently  broken  from  a  sudden  and  riolent  action 
of  the  extensor  muscles.  But  the  patella  has  an  office  to  perform,  (be- 
sides that  of  directing  the  concentrated  force  of  the  extensor  muscles  of 
the  tibia,)  which  is  not  unfrequently  the  cause  of  its  being  injured ;  it 
has,  in  many  positions  of  the  body,  as  in  kneeling,  to  protect  the  knee- 
joint,  so  that  in  falling  it  is  frequently  driven  with  great  force  to  the 
ground,  and  receives  an  oblique  or  longitudinal  fracture.  It  sometimes 
occurs  that  the  lip;ament  of  the  patella,  or  the  tendinous  insertions  of  the 
'muscles  into  it,  give  way  rather  than  the  bone  itself;  U  priori^  it  might 
be  supposed  that  such  would  be  the  most  frequent  accident ;  but  the 
slight  degree  of  extensibility  of  these  parts,  compared  to  the  briiUeness 
of  bone,  renders  the  latter  more  frequently  the  subject  of  injury.  When 
the  patella  is  broken  transversely  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  the  most 
ordinary  cause  of  this  violent  action  is  well  explained  by  Boyer,  nrhom  I 
shall  quote.  '^  To  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  frac- 
tures of  the  patella  take  place  from  the  action  of  muscles,  it  should  bo 
remembered,  that  the  erect  position  is  the  firmest  possible,  when  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  is  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  base  on  which  the  body  is 
supported  ;  it  also  happens,  that  although  the  line  of  gravity  may  cease 
to  be  perpendicular,  that  still,  by  the  action  of  muscles,  the  erect  posture 
may  be  maintained.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  be  suddenly  thrown  from 
the  perpendicular,  (and  we  will  suppose  in  a  direction  behind  the  base,) 
as  suddenly,  and  with  a  force  proportionable  to  that  which  renders  the 
action  necessary,  must  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg  act  so  as  to  bring 
the  trunk  forwards,  and  restore  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  perpendicu- 
lar :  it  is  under  this  sudden  and  violent  impulse  that  the  bone  usually 
gives  way  transversely.  Thus  a  person  riding  behind  a  carriage,  and 
jumping  off  with  his  back  towards  the  vehicle,  has  a  tendency  to  be 
thrown  backwards  by  the  vis  inertiae  of  his  body,  when,  by  the  violent 
contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  his  leg,  the  accident  occurs.'' 

The  diagnostic  mark  of  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella  is  easy. 
Immediatoly  upon  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  the  patient  loses  all  power 
of  advancing  the  foot  of  the  injured  side,  and  if  he  has  fallen,  wluch  he 
will  necessarily  do  if  he  attempt  to  walk,  he  is  perfectly  unable  to  rise 
without  assistance  ;  but  he  can  move  in  a  retrograde  maner,  by  dra^ng 
the  soles  of  his  feet  along  the  ground,  but  taking  care  not  to  bend  his 
knees.  Upon  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  upper  portion  of  the 
fractured  bone  is  separated  from  the  lower  to  a  distance  proportionate  to 
the  laceration  of  the  capsular  ligament  sind  tendinous  aponeurosis  cover- 
ing the  bone,  so  that  it  may  differ  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches  and 
a  half  in  extent.  There  will  also  be  found,  in  the  front  of  the  knee- 
joint,  a  depression  instead  of  the  natural  prominence  of  the  patella,  and, 
by  a  very  slight  degree  of  pressure,  the  hand  seems  as  if  it  would  sink 
into  the  joint ;  further,  by  perfect  extension  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  at 
the  same  time  flexing  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  the  detached  portion  of 
the  patella  may  be  brought  down  to  that  fixed  to  the  ligamentum  patellssi 
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and  a  crepitus  be  felt.  Such  are  the  diagnostic  marks  of  fracture  of  the 
patella,  and  in  cases  of  simple  fracture  the  prognosis  is  favourable,  al- 
though the  appearance  of  the  joint  would  lead  an  unexperienced  eye  to 
the  suspicion  of  extensive  injury,  from  the  degree  of  swelling  caused  by 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  the  inordinate  secretion  of  synovia,  arising 
firom  the  inflammation  of  the  tissues  of  the  joint. 

Although  I  have  described  the  prognosis  as  favourable  in  this  acci- 
dent, I  mean  so  in  reference  to  the  constitutional  symptoms  and  preser- 
vation of  the  limb :  as  far  as  refers  to  the  joint  itself,  the  perfect  resto- 
ration of  its  function  cannot  take  place,  as  ossific  consolidation  of  the  pa- 
tella very  rarely  occurs  after  a  transverse  fracture.  This  is  proved  by 
numberless  examinations  of  the  living,  and  by  dissection  after  death ; 
still,  however,  the  object  is  the  same  as  in  other  fractures,  viz.,  to 
emBloy  such  means  as  will  not  only  produce  perfect  coaptation,  but 
maintain  the  bones  in  the  proper  position. 

The  treatment,  therefore,  consists  in  perfect  extension  of  the  leg  upon 
the  thigh,  and  flexion  of  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  so  that  the  limb  is 
placed  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  with  the  horizontal  line  of  the  trunk ; 
or  the  patient's  body  may  be  raised  to  the  sitting  posture,  which  will 
equally  relax  the  rectus  muscle.  The  extensor  muscles  are  now  to  be 
gently  drawn  down  by  the  hand,  and  a  bandage  rolled  around  the  thigh, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  support  and  diminishing  their  irritability, 
and  ibis  fixes  at  the  same  time  the  upper  portion  of  the  patella.  The 
bandage  may  be  continued  from  the  thigh  to  the  leg,  and  from  the  leg 
back  again  to  the  thigh,  passing  behind  the  knee-joint,  so  as  to  cross  in 
the  ham  for  several  turns,  in  the  form  of  the  figure  eight,  thus  embrac- 
mg  the  mdes  of  the  patella;  it  may  then  be  continued  to  the  foot  as  a 
common  roller,  to  prevent  the  swelling  which  would  otherwise  occur  from 
the  partial  compression.  A  circular  strap  should  be  buckled  on  above, 
and  another  below  the  firactured  patella,  and  these  made  to  approximate 
by  means  of  side  straps  ;  a  long  hollow  splint,  well  padded,  so  as  to  pro- 
dace  equable  pressure  on  every  part,  should  reach  from  the  ischium  to 
the  heel ;  and  if  this  apparatus  is  well  adjusted,  every  motion  of  the 
knee-joint  is  entirely  prevented.  As  to  the  constitutional  and  local  rem- 
edies which  are  to  be  employed,  they  must  be  regulated  by  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms:  if  much  inflammation  of  the  joint  supervene,  leeches 
and  fomentations  must  be  used,  all  pressure  of  the  limb  by  bandages 
taken  off,  and  evaporating  lotions  kept  constantly  applied.  K  the  con- 
stituUon  becomes  affected,  which  would  be  indicated  by  irritative  fever, 
white  tongue,  quick  pulse,  and  heated  skin,  saline  medicines,  with  calo- 
mel and  opium,  will  be  found  of  great  use.  Such  symptoms  rarely  oc- 
cur, however,  unless  the  fracture  be  compound  ;  but  even  under  those 
circumstances,  the  treatment  will  in  no  wise  differ  from  what  has  been 
described,  unless  the  injury  be  so  severe  as  to  render  amputation  neces- 
sary ;  in  that  case  the  surgeon  must  quickly  decide,  as  it  will  be  too  late 
if  violent  inflammation  in  the  knee-joint  has  once  commenced. 

In  simple  fracture  of  the  patella,  after  the  apparatus  has  been  applied 
from  five  to  six  weeks,  passive  motion  should  be  commenced  in  the  knee  ' 
joint,  and  should  be  increased  gradually  every  day  until  perfect  flexion 
of  the  limb  be  restored. 

2V 
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In  oblique  or  longitudinal  fractures  of  the  patella,  the  same  treatment 
is  required  as  in  the  transverse  fracture — at  least,  if  the  obliquity  bo  suf- 
ficient to  permit  of  the  separation  of  the  two  fractured  portions  ;  but  if 
it  be  perpendicular,  there  need  be  no  separation  of  the  two  portions  of 
the  bone,  and  possibly  no  other  immediate  symptom  than  the  pain  pro- 
duced by  the  infliction  of  the  blow  ;  so  that  the  diagnosis  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  the  nature  of  the  accident  probably  escape  detection 
and  be  treated  as  mere  contusion.  According  to  the  experiments  made 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  the  lower  animals,  when  a  perpendicular  frac- 
ture was  made  through  the  patella,  it  was  found  that  it  united  by  bone ; 
so  also  in  transverse  fractures,  when  they  were  so  produced  that  neither 
the  tendinous  expansion  on  the  bone  nor  the  capsular  ligament  was  torn 
through  ;  consequently  the  fractured  portions  were  not  separated,  placing 
the  pathology  of  fracture  of  the  patella  under  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances as  that  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone. 

After  fracture  of  one  patella,  the  patient  should  be  warned  of  the  lia- 
bility to  fracture  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  equality  of 
power  in  the  extension  of  the  two  limbs  ;  so  that,  in  walking,  the  foot  of 
the  injured  side  is  liable  to  catch  against  the  ground,  throw  the  padent 
on  the  opposite  knee,  and  thus  produce  a  similar  accident  in  it. 

Fractures  of  the  leg, — Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  generally  re- 
sults from  the  direct  application  of  force,  or  from  a  fall  on  the  feet.  A* 
heavy  weight  falling  on  the  leg,  or  the  pressure  of  the  wheel  of  a  cai^ 
riage  passing  over  it,  may  fracture  the  bones  at  the  point  at  which  the 
force  is  applied :  both  bones  are  then  broken  at  the  same  height,  and  the 
fracture  is  generally  transverse  ;  but  it  may  be  comminuted  and  compli- 
cated with  contusion  and  laceration  of  the  soft  parts.  *If  a  violent  blow 
break  the  tibia  only,  the  individual  being  standing,  the  fibula  may  be  bro- 
ken secondarily,  for  after  the  fracture  of  the  tibia,  the  fibula  alone  has  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  gives  way  under  it.  Al- 
though there  is  a  great  analogy  between  the  bones  of  the  fore  arm  and 
those  of  the  leg,  as  to  structure,  there  is  this  difference  between  them 
with  respect  to  their  fractures — in  the  leg  it  generally  happens  that  both 
the  bones  are  broken  at  the  same  time,  while,  in  the  forearm,  it  is  more 
usual  for  only  one  to  be  injured :  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  depends 
upon  the  difference  in  the  manner  of  the  articulation  of  the  bones.  In 
the  fore-arm  the  radius  is  most  frequently  broken  alone,  because,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  wrist,  in  a  fall  on  the  hand  it 
receives  the  whole  weight  of  the  body.  With  the  ulna  it  is  different,  for 
as  that  bone  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  hand  it  escapes  the  shock 
which  would  otherwise  be  sufficient  to  break  it.  In  the  case  of  the  bones 
of  the  leg,  a  violent  force  applied  to  the  foot,  as  in  jumping  from  a  height, 
is  communicated  at  first  to  the  tibia,  which  may  give  way.  Then,  as  I 
have  already  said,  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  is  throvm  on  tho  fibula, 
which  is  generally  broken  in  its  turn.  When  both  bones  are  broken,  a 
diagnosis  is  easily  formed  from  the  pain,  loss  of  motion,  deformity,  and 
crepitus  on  rotating  tho  foot. 

The  position  of  the  fractured  bones  is  generally  angular,  the  upper 
portion  being  drawn  forwards  and  inwards,  and  the  lower  backward  and 
outwards,  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.    Longitudinal  displace- 
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meot  seldom  occurs,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  surface  presented 
,  bj  the  fractured  bones,  unless  the  fracture  be  very  oblique,  when  some 
shortemng  may  occur.     The  diagnosis  of  the  fracture  of  both  bones  of 
the  leg  is  easy  :  shortening  of  the  limb,  deformity  from  projection  of  the 
superior  fractured  extremity,  mobihty,  crepitation  (always  easily  distin- 
guished), rotation  of  the  foot  on  its  axis,  so  that  its  plantar  aspect  is 
turned  outwards,  are  all  signs  which  scarcely  admit  of  misinterpretation. 
The  treatment  of  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  consists  in  making 
extension  from  the  foot,  and  coanterextension  from  the  knee :  a  very 
slight  exertion  of  force  is  usually  sufficient  to  effect  the  coaptation  of  the 
parts  ;  when  they  are  in  their  proper  situation,  it  may  be  known  by  trac- 
ing the  anterior  edge  of  the  tibia  with  the  finger,  as  the  soft  parts  cover- 
ing this  portion  of  the  bone  are  so  thin  as  to  permit  of  the  least  irregular- 
ity being  detected.     While  the  limb  is  held  in  the  position  requisite  to 
keep  the  fractured  bones  together,  a  long  and  wcll-stuffed  pad  should  be 
adjusted  on  either  side  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  fill  up  all  the  natural  depres- 
sions of  the  limb :  over  these  pads  lateral  splints  must  be  applied,  which 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  long  to  pass  beyond  the  foot,  so  that  all  motion 
may  be  prevented,  for  it  is  chiefly  from  the  movement  of  thQ  foot  that 
displacement  of  the  broken  bones  is  likely  to  occur.     The  splints  used  in 
this  accident  are  sometimes  furnished  with  what  is  called  a  foot-piece  ; 
bat  the  long  splints  answer  equally  well.     A  third  splint  may  be  applied 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg  ;  this  not  only  assists  in  keeping  the  bones 
in  their  proper  position,  but  forms  a  good  defence  to  the  leg  against  the 
tapes  used  in  securing  the  lateral  splints.     The  limb  may  be  supported 
either  upon  the  side  or  upon  the  back,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  ;  if  upon  the^  back,  care  must  be  taken  to  support  the  limb  in 
every  part.    This  may  be  managed  by  means  of  bags  of  bran  or  dossils 
of  lint ;  the  heel  must  neither  be  depressed  nor  elevated,  as,  in  the  first 
case,  the  lower  portion  of  the  fractured  bone  would  be  thrown  forwards, 
and,  in  Uie  second,  it  would  form  a  salient  angle  backwards.     It  may  be 
always  ascertained  whether  the  parts  remain  in  juxta-position  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  great  toe,  which  ought  to  lie  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of 
the  patella.     Contusion  and  laceration  of  soft  parts  are  very  frequently 
conconutant  with  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg :  if  this  be  the  case,  a 
daily  examination  of  the  wound  will  be  necessary  ;  the  limb  should,  there- 
fore, be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  injured  parts  may  be  exposed 
to  view  without  risking  the  disturbance  of  the  adapted  fracture  :  which 
may  be  effiscted  by  having  the  apparatus  constructed  so  that  the  wounded 
part  may  be  seen  ;  for  instance,  the  splints  may  be  made  with  hinges  either 
at  the  back  or  sides. 

Fraeturei  of  the  Tibia, — ^Fracture  of  the  body  of  the  tibia  is  most  fre- 
qmently  due  to  the  operation  of  a  direct  force,  in  which  case  it  is  gener- 
ally transverse  ;  but  if  it  be  caused  by  a  fall  on  the  feet,  its  direction  is 
ip'^re  frequently  oblique.  It  is  more  difficult  to  discover  fracture  of  the 
tibia  alone,  than  that  of  both  tibia  and  fibula ;  to  detect  the  fracture  of 
the  tibia,  the  surgeon  should  pass  his  fingers  along  the  anterior  edge  of 
ihe  bone^  this  examination  will  render  the  slightest  displacement  evident ; 
or,  having  fixed  the  superior  part  of  the  leg,  if  there  be  fracture,  it  may 
be  ascertained  by  a  certain  mobility  which  will  e^dst '  in  the  lower  portion 
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of  the  tibia ;  lastly,  crepitation  may  be  produced  by  slightly  rotating  the 
foot.  The  reduction  of  this  fracture  is  generally  easy,  the  treatment 
being  the  same  as  when  both  bones  are  broken  ;  when  the  fracture  occurs  at 
the  superior  part  of  the  tibia,  the  proximity  of  the  knee  joint  must  much 
influence  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  the  injury,  particularly  as  the 
strength  of  the  bone  at  this  part  is  such  as  to  require  a  violent  exerdse 
of  force  to  produce  its  fracture :  in  consequence  of  this,  the  mischief 
generally  extends  to  neighbouring  parts  as  well  as  to  the  bone. 

Fractures  of  the  Fibula. — When  the  fibula  alone  is  fractured,  and 
much  swelling  ensues,  it  is  often  diflScult  to  discover  the  fracture,  partic- 
ularly as  the  patient  may  be  able  to  walk  after  the  injury.  In  whatever 
direction  the  bone  may  be  broken,  there  is  no  longitudinal  derangement, 
but  the  ends  are  drawn  in  towards  the  tibia. 

Fracture  of  the  fibula  may  be  overlooked  if  it  occur  above  the  inferior 
fourth  of  the  bone  ;  and  often,  under  those  circumstances,  a  knowledge 
of  the  cause  of  the  accident,  and  the  fixed  pain  and  swelling,  are  the 
only  marks  which  the  surgeon  can  obtain ;  there  is  neither  displacement 
nor  consequent  difFormity,  and  very  often  crepitus  cannot  be  felt.  When 
the  fracture  is  lower,  that  is,  just  above  the  malleolus,  an  attentive  exam- 
ination rarely  leaves  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  accident ;  the  direc- 
tion of  the  foot,  the  depression  over  the  external  malleolus,  the  deformity, 
and  the  crepitus,  which  may  generally  be  felt  in  this  fracture  byjpressing  the 
fractured  extremities  inwards,  are  all  sufficiently  strdng  diagnostic  marks. 
This  fracture  is  frequently  produced  by  the  foot  being  forcibly  driven  out- 
wards, so  that  the  astragalus  striking  violently  against  the  malleolus  ex- 
temus,  the  bone  gives  way,  as  I  haye  just  described,  where  it  is  united 
to  the  shaft.  In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  fibula,  the  splint  should 
project  beyond  the  foot,  to  prevent  rotation  of  the  latter,  but  in  other 
respects  it  is  similar  to  that  already  laid  down  in  speaking  of  fracture  of 
both  bones  of  the  leg. 

Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  foot. — The  bones  of  the  foot  are  but  lit- 
tle liable  to  fracture,  in  consequence  of  their  conformation,  mode  of  ar- 
ticulation, and  structure  ;  indeed,  all  the  circumstances  which  have  been 
described  as  naturally  tending  to  preserve  the  bones  of  the  hand  from  in- 
jury of  this  kind,  relate  even  more  strongly  to  the  bones  of  the  foot,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  os  calcis.  The  Os  Calcis^  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  projects  posteriorly  to  receive  the  insertion  of  the  extensor 
muscles,  may  be  broken  either  by  the  contractile  force  of  the  gastrocne- 
mii  muscles,  or  from  the  application  of  a  blow :  with  regard  to  the  mus- 
cles, it  ought  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  it  is  much  more  frequent  for 
the  tendo  Achillis  to  be  ruptured,  than  the  os  calcis  broken  by  their  ac* 
tion.  Although,  of  all  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  the  calcis  is  most  likely 
to  be  fractured,  the  accident  is  still  a  rare  one :  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  may  be  produced  both  by  the  action  of  muscles,  and  by  a 
fall  from  a  considerable  height  on  the  foot.  The  nature  of  the  acciaent 
may  be  known  by  the  following  symptoms  ;  at  the  moment  of  the  fisdl  or 
blow,  a  distinct  crack  is  felt  in  the  heel,  which  is  followed  by  a  sharp 
pain ;  the  patient  cannot  walk,  nor  indeed  move  the  foot ;  the  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  calcis  will  be  found  to  possess  an  unnatural  mobilityi 
and  during  its  motion,  crepitus  may  be  felt.    Separation  of  the  fractured 
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portkms  is  not  very  readOj  ascertained,  in  consequence  of  the  thickness 
of  the  integuments  of  the  foot.  The  treatment  of  this  fracture  consists 
in  extending  the  foot,  and  bending  the  knee,  so  as  to  relax  the  tendo 
Achillis ;  indeed,  the  treatment  is  much  the  same  as  that  in  rupture  of 
the  tendon  itself,  excepting  that  the  pressure  of  a  bandage  is  required 
to  keep  the  fractured  portions  of  bone  in  complete  apposition. 

The  other  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  subject  only  to  comminuted  fracture ; 
tiie  same  may  be  said  of  those  of  the  metatarsus  and  phalanges  of  the 
toes,  the  indications  being  in  these  cases  similar  to  those  in  fracture  of 
the  bones  of  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  phalanges  of  the  fingers.  As 
I  have  already  fully  described  the  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  hand,  it 
would  be  a  useless  recapitulation  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  circumstan- 
ces attendant  upon  fracture  of  those  of  the  foot ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
ought  to  mention  one  point  of  difierence  in  the  treatment  of  fractured 
phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  those  of  the  toes  :  in  the  former,  amputa- 
tion is  more  frequently  had  recourse  to,  as  little  short  of  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  parts  will  render  the  fingers  useful.  On  the  other  hand, 
anchylosis  of  the  toes  is  much  less  important  than. that  of  the  fingers,  in- 
asmuch as  an  anchylosed  toe  is  still  useful  in  helpmg  to  support  the  body, 
both  in  rest  and  motion. 
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As  the  joints  constitute  the  apparatus  whereby  the  bones  of  the  skel- 
eton are  connected  one  with  another,  and  also  the  medium  by  which  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  is  rendered  available  to  voluntary  motion  ;  it 
must  be  evident  to  all,  that  the  diseases  or  injuries  to  which  the  joints  are 
liable  form  a  very  important  and  interesting  branch  of  surgery.  The 
next  section  of  my  lectures  will  accordingly  be  devoted  to  the  consider- 
ations connected  with  the  diseases  of  the  joints,  wounds  of  joints,  and 
dislocations. 

The  joints  are  divided  into  three  classes — the  synarthroses,  amphiar- 
throses,  and  diarthroses.  The  synarthrodia!  joints  comprehend  those  in 
which  the  bones  united  by  fibro-cartilage  and  ligameut,  but  which  are  un- 
iofluenced  by  the  action  of  muscles,  and  are  only  capable  of  that  extent 
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of  motion  which  arises  from  the  elasticity  of  the  fibro-cartilage  which  lies 
between  the  connected  bones.  The  articulations  or  sutures  of  the  bones 
of  the  cranium,  are  the  type  of  joints  of  this  kind.  Amphiarthrodial 
joints  resemble  the  synarthroses  in  being  limited  as  to  extent  of  motion ; 
but  they  differ  from  them,  both  as  to  the  character  of  the  fibro-cartilage 
which  intervenes,  and  the  ligaments  which  bind  them  together  ;  they  are 
also  in  some  measure  under  the  influence  of  muscles :  the  articulations 
of  the  bones  of  the  spine  with  each  other  are  the  type  of  this  species  of 
joint.  The  diarthrodial  joints  are  different  from  either  of  the  others :  in 
these,  the  bones  are  not  united,  but  merely  bound  together,  as  it  were, 
by  the  ligaments,  each  bone  being  famished  with  its  articular  cartilage 
respectively  ;  the  joint  having  a  great  extent  of  motion,  and,  to  prevent 
friction,  being  lubricated  by  a  specific  fluid — synovia.  Diarthrodial  joints 
are  under  the  immediate  influence  of  voluntary  muscles :  the  knee,  or 
shoulder-joints,  may  be  taken  as  their  type. 

Owing  to  their  complicated  structure,  the  number  of  tissues  likely  to 
be  implicated  when  they  become  diseased,  and  the  important  relation 
which  they  bear  to  the.  functions  of  the  limbs,  the  joints  offer  to  the  su^ 
geon  many  circumstances  of  extreme  interest,  under  the  influence  of  idio- 
pathic disease,  or  local  injury. 

In  speaking  of  the  diseases  incidental  to  the  articulations,  I  shall  comr 
mence  with  those  of  the  synarthroses  and  amphiarthroses,  leaving  for  the 
present  the  diarthrodial  joints,  which,  owing  to  their  construction  and  the 
circumstance  of  their  falling  frequently  under  surgical  treatment,  will  de- 
mand more  detailed  consideration.  Before  I  begin,  however  to  describe 
the  diseases  of  the  different  classes  of  joints,  I  must  apeak  of  their  cha^ 
acteristics  in  their  normal  state,  in  oraer  that  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  them  under  the  influence  of  disease  may  be  better  appreciated. 

Synarthrodial  joints  are  formed  by  the  approximation  and  articulation 
of  the  edges  of  the  flat  bones,  which,  when  thus  articulated,  constitute 
cavities  to  contain  organs  of  great  importance  to  life.  The  bones  of  the 
cranium  and  pelvis  afford  the  best  examples  of  this  description  of  articu* 
lation. 

These  are  technically  termed  immoveable  joints,  but  the  fibro-cartilage 
which  separates  the  edges  of  the  bones,  admits,  owing  to  its  elasticity,  of 
suflBcient  relative  motion  to  prevent  the  injurious  effect  of  the  concussions 
to  which  the  frame  is  constantly  exposed  during  the  performance  of  the 
ordinary  functions. 

The  term  ligament  is  applied  to  one  of  the  tissues  which  compose  the 
synarthroses,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  this  consists  merely  of  an 
extension  of  the  external  and  internal  periosteum  from  one  flat  bone  to 
the  other,  crossing  the  suture,  and  passing  over  the  sutural  cartilage. 
All  the  tissues  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  moveable  jointe 
are  present  in  the  synarthroses,  with  the  exception  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, which  is  evidently  unnecessary,  owing  to  the  slight  degree  of  mo- 
tion of  which  this  kind  of  joint  is  capable. 

The  synarthrodial  joints  are  therefore  composed  of  bone,  fibro-cartilage, 
and  ligament :  and  it  is  evident  that  the  existence  of  disease  in  either  of 
these  tissues  will  induce  a  morbid  condition  of  the  joint  itself. 

Having  already  de3cribed  the  diseases  of  the  flat  bones,  I  shall  now 
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8peak  only  of  those  which  implicate  the  points  of  articulation,  or  the 
parts  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  synarthrosis.  Inflammation, 
mm  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  may  be  productive  of  such  an  altered 
condition  of  the  osseous  portion  of  a  synarthrodia!  joint  as  to  induce  ab- 
sorption of  the  intervening  fibro-cartilage,  and  ultimately  produce  anchy- 
losis. This  is  the  general  result  in  cases  of  hypertrophy.  Atrophy,  on 
the  other  hand,  consists  in  a^ degeneration  in  the  nutrimental  economy  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  interfere  with  the  constitution  of  the  articulation  ; 
this  action  is  frequently  met  with  in  cases  of  hydrocephalus,  when  the 
junction  between  the  bones  is  entirely  wanting,  owing  to  the  non-devel- 
opment of  tissues  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  joint.  Abnormal 
pressure  from  within  the  cavity  may  also  produce  interstitial  absorption  of 
all  the  intervening  structures  of  the  synarthrosis. 

Fibre  cartilage,  although  it  forms  the  intermediate  structure  of  every 
synarthrosis,  differs  in  texture  according  to  the  extent  of  motion  to  which 
die  joint  is  liable  :  it  consists,  for  instance,  of  an  equal  intermixture  of 
ligament  and  cartilage  in  the  sutures  of  the  skull  and.  sacro^iliac  synchon- 
drosis ;  while  the  intervertebral  substance  is  formed  of  true  ligamentous 
matter  externally,  but  in  the  centre  it  is  pulpy,  or  nearly  fluid.  As  all 
fibro-cartilage  is  extra-vascular,  it  is  diflScult  to  believe  that  it  can  be  pri- 
marily liable  to  disease ;  an  abnormal  condition  of  this  tissue  must  there- 
fore be  attributed  to  the  bone  with  which  it  is  in  connexion.  When  torn 
or  cat  through,  fibro-cartilage  unites  by  a  process  similar  to  that  which  oper- 
ates in  the  reparation  of  bone,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  there 
is  no  deposition  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  even  this,  however,  happens  as 
the  result  of  old  age. 

Fibro-cartilage  is  also  capable  of  absorption,  which  may  be  produced 
by  pressure,  as  by  aneurism,  or  in  diseased  spine  :  when  the  nutrition  is 
diminished,  the  latter  must  be  regarded  as  a  condition  of  atrophy. 

Ilbro-cartilage  appears  to  be  susceptible  to  inflammation  under  the 
influence  of  certain  diseases  of  the  bono  to  which  it  is  attached,  and 
it  is  sometimes  removed  by  the  process  of  ulceration  and  suppuration : 
portions  of  a  fibro-cartilage  frequently  become  detached  from  the 
effect  of  ulceration,  and  acting  as  extraneous  matter,  irritate  the  sur- 
rounding living  parts,  and  no  doubt  often  operate  as  the  exciting  cause 
of  psoas  and  lumbar  abscess. 

Of  the  ligamentous  structure  of  a  synarthrodial  joint,  but  little  can 
be  said  ;  and  I  shall  reserve  the  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  ligament 
until  I  treat  of  the  diarthroses. 

Disease  of  the  pelvic  joints  is  very  rare,  and  when  it  occurs  it  is  gene- 
rally the  result  of  accident.  These  articulations  appear,  indeed,  to  be 
independent  of  the  changes  to  which  the  other  synarthrodial  joints  are 
susceptible  in  old  age,  and  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  to  find  them  an- 
chylosed  even  in  the  skeletons  of  the  most  aged. 

Amphiarthrodial  joints. — The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  united  by  the 
intervertebral  substance  (which  admits  of  the  motion  in  the  bones  of  the 
spine,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  true  diarthrodial  joints 
by  which  they  are  connected)  afford  the  best  example  of  an  amphiarthro- 
dial articulation :  these  joints  are  composed  of  the  vertebrae,  the  inter- 
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yertobral  substances,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  of  the 
spine. 

The  spine  is  very  liable  to  congenital  malformation  :  this  is  the  result 
of  arrest  of  nutrition  daring  uterine  gestation;  hence  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  spina-bifida  and  other  abnormal  conditions.  The  whole  of 
the  tissues  forming  the  mesian  raphe  seem  to  be  more  prone  to  congenital 
malformation  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  thus  we  meet 
with  frequent  cases  of  non-closing  of  the  fontanella,  hare-lip,  deformity 
of  the  sternum,  imperfections  of  the  linea  alba,  deficiency  of  the  abdom- 
inal parietes  in  the  pubic  region,  and  defects  of  the  organs  of  generSr 
tion  and  the  perinseum  ;  the  frequency  of  disease  in  the  spine  would  also 
appear  to  arise  from  the  operations  of  the  same  law.  The  structures  of 
the  amphiarthroses  are  liable  to  inflammation,  which  may  terminate  either 
in  caries,  suppuration,  or  death  of  the  bone  :  under  these  circumstances, 
the  joint  will  become  implicated  in  the  disorder,  owing  to  the  defectiye 
nutrition  in  the  intervertebral  substance.  This  condition  is  indicated  by 
the  following  symptoms:  there  is  pain  in  the  vertebral  column  at  the 
point  of  the  disease,  greatly  increased  by.  pressure  or  a  blow,  and  with 
or  without  a  projection  of  the  part ;  the  sensibility  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties is  diminished,  and  if  the  seat  of  the  disease  be  high  in  the  spinal 
column,  the  functions  of  the  upper  extremities  may  also  be  interrupted; 
in  aggravated  cases,  there  is  a  tendency  to  retention  of  the  urine  and 
incontinence  of  the  faeces,  indicating  pressure  upon  the  spinal  marrow  ; 
distortion  soon  results,  the  spine  being  bent  either  forward  or  laterally, 
the  direction  depending  upon  the  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  at 
which  ulceration  has  taken  place. 

In  some  cases,  disease  of  the  spine  seems  to  originate  in  a  scrofulous 
diathesis,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  becoming  softened,  and  altered  gen- 
erally, and  undergoing  a  process  of  ulceration,  which  sometimes  begins 
in  the  centre  of  the  vertebra,  at  others,  in  that  portion  of  its  body  near- 
est to  the  intervertebral  substance.  In  other  cases,  the  ulceration  begins 
in  the  intervertebral  substance  itself,  and  extends  to  the  surfaces  of  bone 
with  which  it  is  in  contact.  Sometimes  the  vertebrae  take  on  a  kind  of 
chronic  inflammation,  which  ultimately  implicates  the  intervertebral  car- 
tilage. Suppuration  often  takes  place  at  an  early  stage  of  spinal  disease, 
constituting  what  is  termed  psoas,  or  lumbar  abscess ;  at  other  times, 
suppuration  does  not  occur  until  the  disorder  has  reached  a  more  advanc- 
ed period  ;  in  cither  case,  however,  this  is  the  most  dangerous  termina- 
tion to  disoase  of  the  spine. 

In  persons  who  have  died  from  spinal  disease,  the  vertebrae  are  carious 
and  friable,  pus  being  sometimes  found  throughout  theii*  whole  texture, 
the  intervertebral  parts  are  diseased,  the  centre  being  generally  most 
affected  in  progressive  ulceration :  the  latter  is  also  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  in  protracted  cases  the  theca  vertebralis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dis- 
eased bone,  likewise  becomes  implicated.  Disease  of  the  spine  some- 
times terminates  in  anchylosis,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  species  of 
natural  action  established  for  the  reparation  of  the  parts.  Spinal  affec- 
tions are  frequently  the  result  of  accident,  but  even  then  the^character  of 
the  induced  disease  depends  upon  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient. 
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IHqrthrodial  Joints. — The  diarthroses  constitute  the  most  important 
joints  of  the  body  as  far  as  refers  to  locomotion  and  the  varied  functions 
of  the  extremities.  To  render  this  class  of  articulations  competent  to 
perform  the  duties  for  which  they  are  intended,  we  find  them  supplied 
with  a  tissue  not  existing  in  any  other  description  of  joint ;  this  is  the 
synovial  membrane,  a  tissue  which  is  destined  to  secrete  a  fluid  for  the 
constant  lubrication  of  the  articular  cartilages.  Bone,  articular  cartil- 
age, synovial  membrane,  and  ligament,  all  enter  into  the  composition  of 
these  joints,  and  each  of  these  structures  is  from  its  peculiar  physical 
properties  essential  to  the  whole  articulation.  Bone,  from  its  hardness, 
aflTords  the  requisite  strength,  and  maintains  the  form  of  the  part ;  cartil- 
age from  its  elasticity  prevents  injury  from  concussion,  and  by  its  smooth- 
ness diminishes  the  fnction,  which  might  otherwise  produce  injurious 
effects  ;  synovial  membrane  secretes  the  fluid  intended  for  the  perfect 
lubrication  of  the  joint,  and  ligament  from  its  flexibility  permits  the  nat- 
ural motions,  at  the  same  time  that  its  great  tenacity  serves  to  regulate 
that  motion,  and  to  maintain  it  within  the  limits  compatible  with  the  safe- 
ty of  the  articula^on.  Each  of  these  tissues  is  liable  to  disease,  which 
if  it  continues  may  implicate  the  whole  of  the  joint.  I  shall  now  describe 
separaielv  the  diseases  of  each  particular  tissue,  and  shall  commence  with 
those  of  bone. 

Tbe  articular  extremity  of  a  long  bone  is  undoubtedly  composed  of 
osseous  matter,  although  it  differs  materially  in  character  from  the  shafts 
of  the  bones  of  the  same  class.  The  epiphysis  is  not,  indeed,  connected 
with  the  shaft  by  bone  until  after  the  age  of  puberty,  and  it  does  not 
even  then  derive  its  blood  directlv  from  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  shaft, 
but  through  the  medium  of  capillary  apparatus,  by  a  kind  of  exosmose 
and  endomose,  carried  on  in  the  interstitial  substance  of  the  epiphysis, 
which  likewise  receives  blood  from  some  small  vessels  leading  from  the 
ligaments  of  the  joint.  About  the  age  of  twenty,  when  the  muscular 
system  becomes  fully  developed,  the  articular  extremity  of  a  long  bone  is 
hardened  into  a  permanently  osseous  condition,  being  still,  however,  ter- 
minated by  a  coating  or  layer  of  cartilage,  which  is  termed  the  articular 
cartilage ;  this  is  never  under  any  circumstances  converted  into  bone, 
nor,  if  once  removed  by  ulceration,  is  it  capable  of  being  reproduced ; 
and  it  appears  to  me,  that  an  epiphysis  must  be  considered  as  an  appara- 
tus destined  especially  for  its  formation. 

The  spongy  texture  and  lightness  of  the  articular  extremity  of  a 
bone  permits  of  its  being  expanded  to  sufficient  size  to  furnish  a  large 
surface,  where  the  bones  constituting  the  joint  are  in  apposition,  without 
increaring  the  weight  of  the  parts  to  an  inconvenient  degree,  a  conside- 
rable amount  of  joint-surface  being  requisite,  both  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  motions  of  the  joint  steady,  and  of  diminbhing  the  liability  to 
dislocation. 

From  the  peculiar  organization  of  an  epiphysis,  it  must  also  appear 
evident  that  its  diseases  and  mode  of  reparation  would  differ  materially 
firom  those  of  the  shafts  of  long  bones.  We  find,  indeed,  that  the  resto- 
rative action  after  fracture,  resembles  very  closely  the  process  adopted 
by  nature  for  the  repur  of  lesion  of  the  flat  bones,  and  the  similarity 
arises  from  like  circumstances,  the  object  being  in  either  case  prevention 
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of  interference  with  or  injury  to  the  surrounding  joint  structures.  Prom 
the  natural  tendency  thus  observed,  it  follows  that  inflammation  in  an 
epiphysis  rarely  terminates  in  hypertrophy,  but  in  caries,  abscess, 'scrofo- 
lous  deposit,  and  sometimes  necrosis,  without,  however,  any  formation  of 
provisional  bone  in  the  latter  case. 

Atrophy  in  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  may  be  the  result  of  any  cause 
winch  mterferes  with  the  process  of  nutrition  ;  hence  we  find  it  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  at  an  early  period  of  life,  when  there  is  much  liability 
to  disease  of  the  joints  generally.  The  atrophy,  which  occurs  as  die 
consequence  of  the  constitutional  deterioration  incidental  to  old  age,  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  under  the  head  disease,  although  the  eflfect.is  one 
equally  productive  of  suffering  and  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  The 
change  experienced  in  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  in  old  age,  afbrds  the 
best  example  of  the  latter  kind  of  atrophy,  and  the  neck  of  the  thigh 
bone  may  be  regarded  in  this  respect  as  tvpical  of  the  epiphyses. 

In  caries  of  the  vertebrse,  the  principal  point  to  be  attended  to  is  to 
preserve  the  parts  in  a  state  of  the  most  absolute  rest ;  the  slightest  mo- 
tion of  the  vertebrae  upon  each  other  is  sufficient  to  isterrupt  the  repara- 
tive efforts  which  nature  makes  under  such  circumstances,  and  to  increase 
the  inflammation ;  and  whilst  the  patient  is  allowed  to  move  about,  the 
friction  of  the  parts,  however  trifling,  will  serve  to  keep  up  the  ulcerative 
action,  and  favour  the  progress  of  the  disease  towards  suppuration.  The 
first  step,  therefore,  in  the  treatment  of  this  disorder,  is  to  confine  the 
patient  altogether  to  a  couch  or  bed,  and  to  place  him  in  such  a  position 
that  even  the  most  trifling  degree  of  motion  in  the  spinal  colunm  will  be 
prevented  ;  generally  speaking,  it  is  better  that  he  should  simply  be  in 
the  supine  position,  as,  whenever  the  spinal  curvature  results  from  dis- 
ease in  the  bones,  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  the  application  of 
any  mechalhical  apparatus  to  straighten  the  spine ;  such  treatment  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  action  which  nature  carries  on  to  remove  the  dis- 
ease, and  can,  in  my  opinion,  only  be  productive  of  evil  consequences. 
It  is  true  that  immobility  may  be  maintained  either  by  means  of  a  Des- 
sault's  splint  or  a  bandage  with  whalebone  splints ;  but  the  object  in  the 
use  of  these  is  not  to  remove  the  curvature,  but  to  maintain  the  parts  in 
a  state  of  rest.  It  is  better  that  the  patient  should  lie  on  some  kind  of 
couch  which  may  be  w  heeled  or  moved  readily  from  one  room  to  another, 
or  even  into  the  open  air  whenever  opportunity  permits.  Nothing  tends 
more  than  this  to  the  maintenance  of  the  patient's  general  health :  and 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  health  should  be  preserved,  as  a 
good  condition  of  the  constitution  promises,  I  believe,  the  only  chance  of 
the  disease  being  ultimately  cured.     The  recumbent   position  must  be 

Sersovered  in  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
isease  :  it  is  useless  to  begin  it  unless  the  patient  be  prepared  to  perse- 
vere until  the  inflammation  in  the  vertebra  has  entirely  subsided ;  when 
that  is  the  case,  however,  it  is  quite  as  necessary  that  lying  on  a  couch 
should  be  gradually  given  up,  and  that  moderate  exercise  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  limbs  from  falling  into  a  state  of  atrophy,  and  the  action 
of  the  joints  fix)m  becoming  impaired.  In  some  cases,  when  the  inflam- 
mation does  not  spontaneously  subside  under  the  influence  of  rest,  anti- 
phlogistic means  must  be  adopted,  although  the  feeling  in  favour  of  these 
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is  much  diminished  of  late  years  ;  either  blisters,  capping,  moxas,  issues, 
or  setons,  may  be  tried,  ^ith  the  object  of  removbg  the  inflammation, 
and,  as  I  have  just  said,  in  some  cases  they  are  necessary  ;  at  the  same 
time  I  place  much  more  reliance  upon  the  effect  of  rest,  if  sufficiently 
well  maintained.  As  the  power  of  nature  to  repair  the  parts  depends 
upon  constitutional  energy,  where  there  is  evidence  of  the  disease  hav- 
ing its  origin  in  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  alterative  remedies,  nutritious 
diet,  and  sea  air  are,  I  believe,  the  most  effective  in  their  operation ;  the 
secretions  must  be  also  kept  in  a  healthy  and  proper  state.  In  cases  where 
the  disorder  seems  to  have  arisen  without  any  particular  diathetic  cause, 
especially  when  there  is  more  pain  than  usual,  Sir  Benjamia  Brodie  re* 
commends  the  use  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  followed  by  sarsaparilla, 
given  in  large  doses.  As  soon  as  there  is  evidence  that  the  active  dis- 
ease in  the  bone  is  entirely  subdued,  the  restoration  of  muscular  power, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  spine,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  health  generally,  will  be  greatly  accelerated  by  t^e  judicious 
use  of  gymnastics ;  and  no  one  seems  to  be  more  competent  to  direct  the 
application  of  these  exercises  than  Mr.  Hamon,  of  Jermyn-street,  who 
has  contrived  some  very  ingenious  apparatus  to  direct  the  exercise  to 
particular  muscles  of  the  body,  and  whose  success  I  can  speak  of  from 
my  own  experience  in  several  cases. 


<    mnm  » 
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DUecues  of  articular  cartilage — Artictdar  cartilage  esctra-vascular — It8 
cUseases  originate  either  in  the  extremity  of  the  bone^  or  in  the  syno- 
vial membrane — Absorption  of  cartilage — Prolongation  of  synovial 
membrane — Anchylosis — Diagnosis  of  disease  in  cartilage — JDiseases 
of  synovial  membrane — Symptoms — Treatment — Cases — Hheumatic 
inflammation  of  synovial  membrane — Qonorrhoeal  and  chronic  inflam- 
mation— Injuries  to  synovial  membrane — Cases — Abnormal  growths 
of  synovial  membrane  generally  concomitant  with  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  articular  cartilage — Loose  cartilages — Mode  of  removed — 
Treatment. 

DISEASES  OF  ARTICULAB  CARTILAGE. 

r 

If  the  disease  in  the  articular  extremity  of  a  bone  goes  on  unchecked, 
the  nutrition  of  the  articular  cartilage  will  become  interrupted,  as  it  de- 
rives its  nourishment  in  great  measure  from  the  bone  ;  the  consequence 
of  this  will  be,  that  the  cartilage  will  also  fall  into  a  state  of  disease. 
Indeed,  as  articular  cartilage  is  extra-vascular,  it  is  supposed  that  its  dis- 
eases cannot  originate  in  itself,  but  either  m  the  articular  extremity  of 
the  bone,  or  in  the  synovial  membrane  ;  and  the. character  of  the  disease 
will  depend  upon  whether  it  takes  its  rise  from  the  former  or  latter  of 
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of  motion  which  arises  from  the  elasticity  of  the  i&bro-cartilage  which  Bes 
between  the  connected  bones.  The  articulations  or  sutures  of  the  bones 
of  the  cranium,  are  the  type  of  joints  of  this  kind.  Amphiarthrodial 
joints  resemble  the  synarthroses  in  being  limited  as  to  extent  of  motion ; 
but  they  differ  from  them,  both  as  to  the  character  of  the  fibro-cartilage 
which  intervenes,  and  the  ligaments  which  bind  them  together  ;  they  are 
also  in  some  measure  under  the  influence  of  muscles  :  the  articulations 
of  the  bones  of  the  spine  with  each  other  are  the  type  of  this  species  of 
joint.  The  diarthrodial  joints  are  different  from  either  of  the  others  :  in 
these,  the  bones  are  not  united,  but  merely  bound  together,  as  it  were, 
by  the  ligaments,  each  bone  being  furnished  with  its  articular  cartilage 
respectively  ;  the  joint  having  a  great  extent  of  motion,  and,  to  prevent 
friction,  being  lubricated  by  a  specific  fluid — synovia.  Diarthrodial  joints 
are  under  the  immediate  influence  of  voluntary  muscles :  the  knee,  or 
shoulder-joints,  may  be  taken  as  their  type. 

Owing  to  their  complicated  structure,  the  number  of  tissues  likely  to 
be  implicated  when  they  become  diseased,  and  the  important  relation 
which  they  bear  to  the.  functions  of  the  limbs,  the  joints  offer  to  tiie  8n^ 
geon  many  circumstances  of  extreme  interest,  under  the  influence  of  idio- 
pathic disease,  or  local  injury. 

In  speaking  of  the  diseases  incidental  to  the  articulations,  I  shall  coDh 
mence  with  those  of  the  synarthroses  and  amphiarthroses,  leaving  for  the 
present  the  diarthrodial  joints,  which,  owing  to  their  construction  and  the 
circumstance  of  their  falling  frequently  under  surgical  treatment,  will  de- 
mand more  detailed  consideration.  Before  I  begin,  however  to  describe 
the  diseases  of  the  different  classes  of  joints,  I  must  apeak  of  their  cha^ 
acteristics  in  their  normal  state,  in  order  that  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  them  under  the  influence  of  disease  may  be  better  appreciated. 

Synarihrodial  joints  are  formed  by  the  approximation  and  articulataon 
of  the  edges  of  the  flat  bones,  which,  when  thus  articulated,  constitute 
cavities  to  contain  organs  of  great  importance  to  life.  The  bones  of  the 
cranium  and  pelvis  afford  the  best  examples  of  this  description  of  articn* 
lation. 

These  are  technically  termed  immoveable  joints,  but  the  fibro-cartilage 
which  separates  the  edges  of  the  bones,  admits,  owing  to  its  elasticity,  of 
sufficient  relative  motion  to  prevent  the  injurious  effect  of  the  concussions 
to  which  the  frame  is  constantly  exposed  during  the  performance  of  the 
ordinary  functions. 

The  term  ligament  is  applied  to  one  of  the  tissues  which  compose  the 
synarthroses,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  this  consists  merely  of  an 
extension  of  the  external  and  internal  periosteum  from  one  flat  bone  to 
the  other,  crossing  the  suture,  and  passing  over  the  sutural  cartilage. 
All  the  tissues  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  moveable  joints 
are  present  in  the  R3marthroses,  with  the  exception  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, which  is  evidently  unnecessary,  owing  to  the  slight  degree  of  mo- 
tion of  which  this  kind  of  joint  is  capable. 

The  synarthrodia!  joints  are  therefore  composed  of  bone,fibro-cariilage, 
and  ligament :  and  it  is  evident  that  the  existence  of  disease  in  either  of 
these  tissues  will  induce  a  morbid  condition  of  the  joint  itself. 

Having  already  described  the  diseases  of  the  flat  bones,  I  shall  now 
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Disease  of  articular  cartilage  is  generally  met  with  in  persons  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  life.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  remarked  that  it  is 
often  preceded  bj  ptuns  similar  to  those  of  rheumatism ;  hence  he  be- 
lieves it  to  be  in  some  instances  the  result  of  rheumatism  in  the  harder 
textures.  The  pain,  which  first  shows  itself  in  a  diffused  character,  be- 
comes fixed  in  one  joint,  and  is  so  acute,  that  it  often  prevents  the  patient 
from  sleeping.  Starting  in  the  sleep,  particularly  in  the  first  moment  of 
forgetfulness,  is  a  strong  symptom  of  this  disease.  While  awake,  the 
limb  18  supported  in  the  easiest  and  most  natural  position  by  the  action 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  the  power  over  these  being  lost  as  soon  as 
sleep  supervenes,  the  limb  drops,  owing  to  its  gravity,  and  the  rubbing 
together  of  the  inflamed  cartilages  producing  a  sharp  pain,  gives  rise  to 
a  sudden  starting,  which  is  symptomatic  of  cartilaginous  disease.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  violent  pain  which  forms  a  prominent  feature 
of  disease  of  articular  cartilage.  It  is  supposed  that  the  cartilage  con- 
tains no  nervous  fibres ;  if  this  be  the  case,  the  ^  extreme  sensibility  of 
the  parts  in  these  cases  is  a  curious  phenomenon  ;  it  is,  however,  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  extremities  of  the  bone  are  not  always  sufficiently  im- 
plicated to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  pain  and  involuntary  starting 
in  the  sleep.  If  the  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  be  allowed  to  go  on  un- 
checked, suppuration  supervenes,  and  abscess  of  the  joint  is  established. 
The  symptoms  now  become  more  violent,  and  the  joint  is  swollen  from 
the  effusion  of  pus  into  its  cavity ;  generally  the  swelling  is  irregular  in 
shape,  and  as  the  abscess  grows  bigger,  the  matter  makes  its  way  to  the 
surface  in  the  same  manner  as  in  ordinary  abscess.  The  termination  of 
^aease  of  cartilage  in  abscess  takes  place  but  rarely  if  proper  treatment 
has  been  adopted  in  the  first  instance  ;  sometimes,  however,  abscess  fol- 
lows upon  ulceration,  and  goes  on  until  the  joint  is  completely  destroyed. 

When  perfect  anchylosis  does  not  take  place  after  the  cartilage  of  a 
joint  has  been  removed,  a  slight  degree  of  motion  may  exist,  without  pro- 
ducing the  ill  effect  I  have  described  ;  in  these  cases  a  change  termed 
ebumation  is  produced  in  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone,  a  calcareous 
concretion  (containing  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime)  is  formed 
in  the  place  of  the  cartilage,  and  the  surface  of  this  formation  is  so  ex- 
quisitely smooth,  as  to  permit  of  considerable  motion  in  the  joint :  this 
condition  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  cases  of  non-reduced  dislocation 
than  in  those  of  imperfect  anchylosis. 

Di$ea$e$  of  the  st/novial  membrane. — ^Inflammation  may  attack  syno- 
vial membrane  by  extending  to  it  from  some  other  tissue  of  the  joint,  or 
*it  may  arise  in  the  synovial  membrane  itself;  it  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
middle  and  later  periods  of  life,  being  seldom  met  with  either  in  youth  or 
at  the  period  of  puberty  :  it  is  technically  termed  synovitis.  It  may  be 
the  conseauence  either  of  external  injury,  of  rheumatism,  or  of  gonor- 
rhoea. The  first  symptoms  of  inflammation  in  the  synovial  membrane  are 
pun  (increased  by  motion),  and  swelling,  which  is  produced  by  an  inor- 
dinate secretion  of  synovia.  Under  these  circumstances,  rest,  leeches, 
and  the  usual  antiphlogistic  means  are  indicated ;  the  application  of  these 
being  regulated  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
severify  of  the  symptoms  that  are  present.  If  the  symptoms  subside 
under  the  treatment  adopted,  the  ^ease  is  said  to  terminate  by  resolu- 
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tion  ;  but  it  sometimes  goes  on  to  suppxiratioD,  and  this  I  believe  often 
occurs  from  the  remedies  not  having  been  sufficiently  active  to  subdue 
the  inflammation  in  the  first  instance,  but  merely  converting  it  into  the 
chronic  form.  This  qhronic  condition  should  be  most  carefully  guarded 
against,  as  it  is  more  insidious  in  its  effects  than  the  acute  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  not  less  likely  to  produce  permanent  mischief. 

The  iofluence  of  different  constitutional  conditions  in  respect  to  synovial 
inflammation  is  often  very  strongly  marked  ;  it  is  probable  that  a  gout; 
or  rheumatic  diathesis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  it,  and  a  9tate  of  a  chronic 
synovial  inflammation  is  not  uncommon  in  certain  stages  of  secondary 
syphilis.  Inflammation  of  synovial  membranes  is  much  more  common 
than  that  of  the  serous  membranes  ;  although  they  very  closely  resemble 
each  other.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  consider  the  different 
circumstances  under  whicn  they  are  placed,  the  former  being,  for  instance 
subject  to  constant  motion  and  exposure  to  external  influences,  from  which 
the  serous  membranes  generally  are  completely  protected. 

Suppuration  does  not  very  frequently  happen  as  the  effect  of  simple 
inflammatory  action,  but  I  have  known  it  come  on  rapidly  after  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  synovial  membrane.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  mentions  a 
case  of  a  child  nine  years  of  age,  who,  having  sprained  his  hip,  was  soon 
after  the  accident  seized  with  rigors,  and  died  on  the  seventh  day.  A 
post-mortem  examination  showed  the  existence  of  suppuration  of  the  synovial 
membrane.  A  patient  under  my  care  at  Guy's  Hospital  was  the  subject 
of  inflammation  of  the  elbow-joint.  The  symptoms  did  not  give  waj 
under  the  usual  antiphlogistic  treatment,  but  on  the  fifth  day  he  was  seized 
with  rigors  and  violent  constitutional  irritation ;  this  was,  however,  sub- 
dued by  sedative  medicines,  and  amputation  performed.  In  this  case 
also,  the  joint  was  found  filled  with  pus. 

When  the  inflammation  of  a  synovial  membrane  has  subsided,  the  ef 
fused  fluid  is  absorbed,  but  it  often  happens  that  although  the  joint  is  re- 
stored to  its  natural  size  and  shape  it  remains  stiff*;  sometimes  the  en- 
largement of  the  joint  is  permanent,  which  perhaps  arises  from  lymph 
being  effused  into  it.  Synovial  inflammation  is  not  always  confined  to 
one  joint,  two  or  more  are  often  attacked  at  the  same  time,  or  the  disease 
flies  from  one  joint  to  another.  It  is  most  unusual,  however,  for  it  to  be 
limited  to  one  joint.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  remarked  "  that  in  inflam- 
jnation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  hip,  if  active  treatment  be  not 
bad  recourse  to  in  the  first  instance,  there  is  always  danger  of  the  hfead 
of  the  femur  being  thrust  outwards  beyond  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum^ 
and  then  completely  dislocated  by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  It  is  pre- 
i9umed  that  in  such  cases  the  internal  ligament  of  the  hip  either  becomes 
stretched  and  attenuated  until  it  at  last  gives  way,  or  that  it  is  alto- 
gether absorbed."  When  inflammation  of  a  synovial  membrane  has  exist- 
ed for  a  long  time,  a  kind  of  crepitus  can  be  distingubhed  on  moving  the 
joint ;  this  passes  away,  however,  as  the  inflammation  subsides.  It  pe^ 
naps  arises  from  a  defect  in  the  secretion  of  synovia,  so  that  the  neces- 
sarylubricating  medium  is  not  furnished  to  the  joint. 

Ulceration  of  synovial  membrane  is  rarely  a  primary  result  of  inflam- 
mation, unless  some  constitutional  or  specific  cause  be  in  operation.*  When 
inflammation  occurs,  the  whole  of  the  structures  of  the  joint  soon  become 
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implicated,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  ulceraiion  of  the 
synovial  capsule  is  the  result  of  primary  or  secondary  action.  The  reme- 
mes  indicated  in  these  cases  are  constitutional  rather  than  local,  and 
iheir  character  therefore  depends  upon  the  peculiar  diathesis  of  the  pa- 
tient.. 

Hheumatic  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  generally  pro- 
duced by  lengthened  exposure  to  cold  and  wet ;  it  may  usually  be  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  inflammation  either  by  the  circumstance  of  several 
of  the  joints  becoming  simultaneously  affected,  or  by  the  erratic  tendency 
of  the  disease,  which  flies  from  joint  to  joint,  and  produces  what  is  termed 
metastasis.  Under  these  symptoms,  leeches,  or,  in  persons  of  plethoric 
habit,  even  venesection,  should  immediately  be  resorted  to ;  a  blister 
should  be  applied  to  the  inflamed  part,  and  colchicum,  combined  with  a 
neutral  salt,  adhunistered.  Calomel  and  opium  should  also  be  given  at 
bed-tiime.  If  these  means  fail  in  subduing  the  swelling,  although  the 
pain  may  be  removed,  pressure  is  indicated,  and  I  usually  apply  an  oint- 
ment composed  of  equal  parts  of  blue  ointment  and  soap  cerate,  with  a 
little  camphor.  Over  this,  strips  of  adhesive  plaister  are  laid,  in  order 
to  mwitain  the  amount  of  pressure  necessary  to  induce  absorption. 

Patients  suffering  from  gonorrhoea  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  synovitis,  which  so  closely  resembles  the  rheumatic  affection, 
that  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  only  from,  the  history  of  the  case  that  a  just  diagnosis  can  be 
formed.  It  usually  happens  in  such  cases  that  the  gonorrhoeal  discharge 
ceases  simultaneously  with  the  accession  of  disease  in  the  joint.  It  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  former  be  re-established  as  quickly  as 
possible,  the  best  means  being  the  application  of  warm  fomentations  over 
the  Organs  of  generation.  I  have  never  known  an  attack  of  the  above 
Idnd  to  occur  unless  the  patient  had  taken  copaiva,  and  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  medicine  acts  specifically  on  the  synovial  membranes  ;  for 
I  have  invariably  found  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  greatly  aggravated 
by  its  administration :  indeed,  I  have  known  a  case  in  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  copaiva  always  produced  an  affection  of  the  joints  similar  to 
rheumatism.  Bark  and  alkalies,  combined  with  opium,  seem  to  be  the 
most  appropriate  remedies :  colchicum  does  not  afford  relief.  In  these 
cases  Uie  latter  circumstance  constitutes  a  further  distinction  between 
gonorrhoeal  and  rheumatic  affections. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  %ynovial  membrane, — ^This  form  of  inflam- 
mation is  generally  attended  by  ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilage,  the 
excavations  commencing  on  its  synovial  aspect.  When  the  cartilage  is 
absorbed,  the  chasm  is  filled  up  by  prolongations  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane ;  but  these  abnormal  growths  always  proceed  from  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  cartilage,  tending  towards  its  centre,  and  do  not  consist  of 
mere  thickening?  of  the  membrane.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that 
the  synovial  capsule  does  not  extend  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  carti- 
lage, but  terminates  at  the  edges ;  as,  if  it  were  continued  over  the  whole 
of  the  surfieice,  thickening  of  the  membrane  at  the  points  of  ulceration 
would  se€m  to  be  as  effective  a  means  of  reparation  as  the  extension  of 
tiie  new  formation  from  the  edges.  If  we  suppose  the  synovial  mem- 
brane to  terminate  at  the  edges  of  the  cartilage,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
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comprehend  how  the  vitality  of  the  latter  can  depend  upon  the  synovial 
capillaries,  unless  we  allow*  that  the  nutrient  matter  of  the  hlood  is  adimt- 
ied  by  the  edges  alone  of  the  structure,  which  certainly  (judging  from 
the  condition  of  the  parts  under  the  influence  of  chronic  inflammation) 
appears  to  be  the  case. 

Injuries  to  synovial  membrane, — Simple  rupture  of  synovial  membrane 
as  in  dislocation,  is  repaired  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  the  process  of 
restoration  appears  to  depend  as  much  upon  the  inflammation  and  thicken- 
ing  excited  in  the  tissues  surrounding  the  seat  of  the  accident,  as  upon 
the  reparative  efforts  of  the  ruptured  membrane  itself;  but  when  a  punc- 
tured wound  is  made  in  a  synovial  capsule,  the  most  violent  symptoms 
often  occur.  The  wound  may,  perhaps,  heal  readily,  without  producing 
more  than  a  slight  increase  in  the  secretion  of  synovial  fluid;  and  if  this 
be  absorbed,  the  case  sooa  terminates  favourably.  Generally,  however, 
acute  inflammation  follows  an  injury  of  this  description  ;  fresh  accumula- 
tions of  synovia  take  place,  the  cicatrix  gives  way,  and  the  superabun- 
dant secretion  is  discharged.  Suppurative  inflammation  is  set  up,  both 
in  the  joint  and  neighbouring  structures :  violent  irritative  fever,  attended 
with  exacerbations  of  hectic  fever,  supervenes,  and  the  patient  shortly 
sinks  from  utter  prostration  of  strength. 

K,  however,  the  injury  to  the  synovial  capsule  be  sufficiently  extensive 
to  lay  it  completely  open,  or  if  the  nature  of  the  inflammation  be  such  as 
to  destroy  its  characteristic  properties  as  a  secreting  membrane,  it  appears 
capable  of  sustaining  a  considerable  amount  of  injury,  without  interfering 
with  the  constitutional  powers.  The  following  case  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  foregoing  remarks : — ^A  patient  of  Mr.  Ward,  of  Hunsingdon,  receiv- 
ed, by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  gun,  a  severe  wound  in  the  right 
knee.  The  contents  of  the  gun  struck  the  patella  on  the  outer  side,  carry- 
ing away  the  whole  of  that  bone,  excepting  a  very  small  portion  which 
remained  attached  to  the  ligament:  the  joint  was  completely  exposed, 
but  the  cartilages  of  the  tibia  and  femur  appeared  to  be  uninjured.  The 
patient  would  not  consent  to  amputation  ;  and,  under  the  course  of  treat- 
ment adopted,  he  continued  to  progress  without  any  unfavourable  symp- 
toms, and  in  less  than  three  months  after  the  accident  the  wound  had 
healed,  and  he  was  able  to  dress  himself,  and  sit  up  in  a  chair ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  March  (the  accident  having  happened  in  November)  he 
could  ride  on  horseback.  A  case  very  much  resembling  the  one  just  de- 
scribed occurred  in  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  practice.  A  dragoon  officer  at 
Brighton  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  completely  shattered  the  patella, 
laying  open  the  whole  of  the  joint.  In  this  case  also  the  limb  was  pre- 
served, and  the  patient  shortly  recovered. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  various  accidents  and  diseases  of  joints,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  surgeon  should  ascertain  when  the  synovial 
membrane  has  undergone  that  organic  change  which  destroys  its  character 
as  a  secreting  apparatus.  When  this  change  has  occurrea,  the  joint  may 
be  laid  open  with  comparative  impunity,  and  the  ultimate  processes  of  re- 
paration often  facilitated.  Under  this  altered  condition  of  the  synovial 
capsule,  excision  of  portions  of  the  articular  surface  of  a  joint  may  some- 
times be  effected  without  any  dangerous  symptom  ensuing ;  while,  if  the 
tissue  were  in  its  natural  condition^  the  most  violent  effects  upon  the  con- 
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stiiaiion  would  probably  be  the  result  of  the  operation  :  and,  indeed,  the 
danger  of  opening  a  healthy  synovial  membrane  is  too  frequently  proved 
in  the  excision  of  loose  cartilages  from  joints. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  subject  to  abnormal  growths,  the  most  fre- 
quent of  which  consists  in  a  pulpy  formation,  first  described  by  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie,  and  which  is  so  similar  to  the  prolongations  I  mentioned 
when  speaking  of  the  cases  in  which  the  articular  cartilage  had  become 
absorbed,  that  I  can  only  regard  it  as  a  reparative  effort  on  the  part  of 
nature  to  check  a  deteriorating  process  in  the  latter  structure  ;  for  where 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  diseased  joint  after  amputa- 
tion, I  have  invariably  found  these  prolongations,  or  abnormal  growths  of 
synovial  membrane,  to  be  concomitant  with  progressive  morbid  change 
in  the  articular  cartilage  :  sometimes  small  pendulous  processes  are  found 
in  the  synovial  capsule,  and  on  them  is  formed  a  tissue  resembling  carti- 
lage in  every  respect.  They  often  grow  to  a  considerable  size  before 
they  become  detached ;  in  the  latter  state  they  are  termed  loose  carti* 
lages. 

The  composition  and  nature  of  these  bodies  is  remarkable ;  when  of 
small  size  tiiey  are  found  to  be  cartilaginous  throughout;  but  when  larger 
they  consist  in  the  centre  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  surrounded 
and  coated  externally  with  cartilage.  These  formations  are  not  only 
found  in  the  joints,  they  occur  in  connexion  with  the  serous  membranes, 
as  the  pleura,  peritonseum,  and  pericardium. 

While  the  cartilages  remm  fixed  to  the  synovial  membrane  of  a  joint, 
ihey  produce  little  inconvenience ;  but  when  detached,  they  frequently 
^t  between  the  articulatory  surfaces,  and  suddenly  prevent  motion,  caus- 
ing acute  pain,  and  so  much  inflammation,  that  active  treatment  is  re- 
qiured  to  subdue  it. 

While  this  extraneous  body  remains  in  the  joint,  the  patient  is  always 
liable  (under  exertion)  to  suffer  from  its  interference  ;  hence  it  becomes 
necessary  to  resort  either  to  palliative  treatment,  or  to  attempt  the  radi- 
cal cure  of  the  disease.  The  most  usual,  and,  perhaps,  the  safest  plan, 
is  to  endeavour  by  careful  manipulation  to  expel  the  loose  cartilage  from 
between  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  joint,  and  to  prevent  its  return  by 
a  knee-cap  contrived  for  the  purpose,  taking  care  that  the  patient  does 
not  attempt  to  walk  without  this  protective  appendage.  Radical  cure  can 
only  be  effected  by  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  loose  cartilage  by 
actual  excision ;  this  is  a  somewhat  formidable  operation,  and  the  patient 
should  be  well  prepared  for  it  by  previous  constitutional  treatment  so  that 
he  may  be  less  liable  to  subsequent  inflammation. 

In  performing  the  operation,  the  surgeon  should  press  the  loose  carti- 
lage to  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  between  the  patella  and  external  con- 
dyle ;  it  should  be  firmly  confined  to  that  situation  by  means  of  a  ring, 
or  the  bow  of  a  large  key,  which,  when  pressed  upon  the  part,  will  pre- 
vent the  loose  cartilage  from  slipping  away  again  into  the  joint.  The 
skin  over  the  cartilage  must  be  drawn  downwards  as  far  as  its  elasticity 
will  permit,  and  held  in  that  manner  while  a  firm  incision  is  made  through 
all  the  tissues  down  upon  the  cartilage,  which  is  generally  forced  out  by 
the  tension  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  6kin  pre^ously  drawn  down- 
wards may  now  be  released,  and  when  it  has  returned  to  its  natural  con* 
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dition,  the  incision  through  it  will  be  no  longer  in  apposition  with  that  in 
the  synovial  membrane,  and  the  subsequent  escape  of  synovia,  and  atmos- 
pheric influence  on  the  wound  in  the  synovial  capsule,  completely  pre- 
vented. Over  the  external  incision,  white  of  egg,  or  collodion,  may  be 
bud  on,  and  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaister  above  that.  A  splint  should  be 
placed  behind  the  joint,  so  as  to  ensure  perfect  rest ;  evaporating  lotioDS 
zpay  also  be  applied,  and  constant  watch  kept  for  the  slightest  symptom 
of  inflammation,  in  order  that  it  may  be  combated  at  the  first  moment  of 
its  appearance.  In  spite  of  every  precaution,  however,  violent  inflamma- 
tion freau^tly  follows  this  operation,  leading  to  extensive  suppuration 
in  and  about  the  joint ;  the  consequence  being,  the  loss  of  the  limb,  or 
of  the  life  of  the  patient.  In  the  course  of  my  practice,  I  haye  pe^ 
formed  the  operation  for  extirpation  of  loose  cartilage  three  times :  in 
the  first,  with  perfect  success,  not  one  untoward  circumstance  occurring. 
In  the  second,  violent  inflammation  followed  the  operation,  and  an  anchy- 
losed  joint  was  the  result.  In  the  third  case,  suppuration  supervened, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  patient  became  so  much  affected  as  to  render 
amputation  inadmissible ;  and  he  sunk  from  hectic  fever  after  protracted 
suffering. 

Another  method  of  operating  for  the  removal  of  loose  cartilage  has 
been  proposed  within  the  last  few  years,  and  I  consider  it  much  safer  than 
the  old  plan.  A  narrow-pointed  bistoury  is  inserted  into  the  skin  at  some 
distance  from  the  loose  cartilage,  and  pressed  onwards  until  it  reaches 
the  point  at  which  it  is  situated.  The  cutting  side  of  the  knife  is  then 
turned  towards  tfaie  joint,  and  the  synovial  membrane  divided  sufficiently 
to  admit  of  the  loose  cartilage  being  forced  out  into  the  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  wound  in  the  joint  is 
healed  ;  it  may  then  be  removed  by  a  mere  incision  through  the  skin. 
The  same  treatment  must  be  resorted  to  in  this  as  in  the  other  operation, 
and  similar  means  njust  be  employed  to  subdue  inflammation,  if  it  should 
have  already  commenced. 


<     ^B^      » 
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Disease  of  articular  cartilage  is  generally  met  with  in  persons  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  life.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  remarked  that  it  is 
often  preceded  by  psuns  similar  to  those  of  rheumatism ;  hence  he  be- 
lieves it  to  be  in  some  instances  the  result  of  rheumatism  in  the  harder 
textures.  The  pain,  which  first  shows  itself  in  a  diffused  character,  be- 
comes fixed  in  one  joint,  and  is  so  acute,  that  it  often  prevents  the  patient 
from  sleeping.  Starting  in  the  sleep,  particularly  in  the  first  moment  of 
forgetfulness,  is  a  strong  symptom  of  this  disease.  While  awake,  the 
limb  is  supported  in  the  easiest  and  most  natural  position  by  the  action 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  the  power  over  these  being  lost  as  soon  as 
sleep  supervenes,  the  limb  drops,  owing  to  its  gravity,  and  the  rubbing 
together  of  the  inflamed  cartilages  producing  a  sharp  pain,  gives  rise  to 
a  sudden  starting,  which  is  symptomatic  of  cartilaginous  disease.  It 
is  difBcult  to  account  for  the  violent  pain  which  forms  a  prominent  feature 
of  disease  of  articular  cartilage.  It  is  supposed  that  the  cartilage  con- 
tains no  nervous  fibres ;  if  this  be  the  case,  the  *  extreme  sensibility  of 
the  parts  in  these  cases  b  a  curious  phenomenon ;  it  is,  however,  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  extremities  of  the  bone  are  not  always  sufficiently  im- 
plicated to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  pain  and  involuntary  starting 
in  the  sleep.  If  the  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  be  allowed  to  go  on  un- 
checked, suppuration  supervenes,  and  abscess  of  the  joint  is  established. 
The  symptoms  now  become  more  violent,  and  the  joint  is  swollen  from 
the  effusion  of  pus  into  its  cavity ;  generally  the  swelling  is  irregular  in 
shape,  and  as  the  abscess  grows  bigger,  the  matter  makes  its  way  to  the 
surface  in  the  same  manner  as  in  ordinary  abscess.  The  termination  of 
disease  of  cartilage  in  abscess  takes  place  but  rarely  if  proper  treatment 
has  been  adopted  in  the  first  instance  ;  sometimes,  however,  abscess  fol- 
lows upon  ulceration,  and  goes  on  until  the  joint  is  completely  destroyed. 

When  perfect  anchylosis  does  not  take  place  after  the  cartilage  of  a 
joint  has  been  removed,  a  slight  degree  of  motion  may  exist,  without  pro- 
ducing the  ill  effect  I  have  described  ;  in  these  cases  a  change  termed 
ebumation  is  produced  in  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone,  a  calcareous 
concretion  (contaiDing  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime)  is  formed 
in  the  place  of  the  cartilage,  and  the  surface  of  this  formation  is  so  ex- 
quisitely smooth,  as  to  permit  of  considerable  motion  in  the  joint :  this 
condition  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  cases  of  non-reduced  dislocation 
than  in  those  of  imperfect  anchylosis. 

IHseases  of  the  synovial  membrane, — ^Inflammation  may  attack  syno- 
vial membrane  by  extending  to  it  from  some  other  tissue  of  the  joint,  or 
*it  may  arise  in  the  synovial  membrane  itself;  it  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
middle  and  later  perioas  of  life,  being  seldom  met  with  either  in  youth  or 
at  the  period  of  puberty  :  it  is  technically  termed  synovitis.  It  may  be 
the  consequence  either  of  external  injury,  of  rheumatism,  or  of  gonor- 
rhoea. The  first  symptoms  of  inflammation  in  the  synovial  membrane  are 
pain  (increased  by  motion),  and  swelling,  which  is  produced  by  an  inor- 
dinate secretion  of  synovia.  Under  these  circumstances,  rest,  leeches, 
and  the  usual  antiphlogistic  means  are  indicated ;  the  application  of  these 
being  regulated  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  that  are  present.  If  the  symptoms  subside 
under  the  treatment  adopted,  the  disease  is  siud  to  terminate  by  resolu- 
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bursa  is  generally  very  easily  diagnosed  from  any  other  swelling ;  for  in« 
stance,  the  tumour  which  I  have  just  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  pa- 
tella can  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  any  other.  It  is  not  always,  however, 
that  the  tumour  can  be  distinguished  by  its  containing  a  fluid,  «ven  when 
placed  thus  near  to  the  surface,  as  after  a  time  the  parietes  of  the  sac 
become  so  much  thickened  that  it  possesses  the  character  of  a  solid  mas3. 
If  acute  inflammation  be  concomitant  with  this  afiection,  evaporating 
lotions,  leeches,  purgatives,  and  rest,  must  be  the  curative  means  adopt- 
ed ;  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  a  blister  should  be  applied : 
one  is  seldom,  however,  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  even 
three  or  four  may  be  requisite  to  produce  absorption  of  the  superabund- 
ant synovial  secretion.  It  is  also  advisable  to  apply  moderate  pressure, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  promoting  to  a  considerable  degree  the  ab- 
sorbent action  established  by  the  blisters.  Some  authors  have  recom- 
mended that  the  bursse  be  laid  open  ;  others,  that  a  seton  should  be  pas8- 
ed  through  them ;  I  consider  both  of  these  means  dangerous,  not  to  sa; 
unjustifiable,  at  any  rate  until  a  milder  plan  of  treatment  has  been  tried, 
and  found  insufficient  to  the  purpose.  It  is  true,  that,  from  long-contin- 
ued pressure  upon  ganglia,  the  synovial  capsule  becomes  so  completely 
altered  in  character,  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  secreting  synovia,  and 
an  effusion  of  ])lasma  occurs,  which  becomes  organized,  and  (for  the  same 
reasons  as  those  that  regulate  the  treatment  of  synovial  membrane  of  a 
joint  under  like  circumstances)  may  be  excised  without  danger  ;  in  such 
a  case  the  tumour  may  be  laid  open,  or  a  seton  passed  with  impunity, 
because  the  synovial  capsule  no  longer  exists  under  the  form  of  a  closed 
secreting  sac. 

Inflammation  of  bursae,  as  well  as  that  in  other  structures,  sometimes 
terminates  in  abscess ;  when  this  u  the  case  the  latter  may  tend  to  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  then  burst ;  at  other  times  the  pus  is  discharged 
subcutaneously,  escapitig  into  the  cellular  tissue  by  which  the  abscess  is 
surrounded ;  inflammation  of  the  bursa  of  the  patella  is  very  liable  to  go 
on  to  suppuration,  in  this  manner.  A  large  abscess  on  the  knee,  taking 
its  rise  from  the  middle  of  the  patella,  is  not  by  any  means  uncommon ; 
the  matter  spreads  all  around  as  from  a  centre,  raising  up  the  skin,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  cushion,  as  it  were,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  bone. 
The  pus  may  be  evacuated  from  a  suppurated  bursa,  as  in  a  common  ab- 
scess, excepting  that  the  opening  should  be  larger,  and  the  healing  of 
the  orifice  prevented,  in  order  that  the  further  formation  of  matter  be 
stopped,  and  the  membrane  of  the  ganglion  stimulated  to  granulate,  that 
the  cavity  may  be  filled  up. 

Ganglia  on  the  back  of  the  hand  are  frequently  cured  by  a  sharp  blow 
given  by  the  back  of  a  book  or  other  convenient  instrument.  In  this 
case  the  sack  is  burst  by  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  the  synovial  fluid 
which  it  contains  diffused  into  the  surrounding  tissue  ;  the  sac  is,  howev- 
er,  often  so  dense  as  to  resist  any  moderate  force.  I  therefore  think  it 
a  better  plan  to  pass  a  couching  needle  beneath  the  skin,  introducing  it 
at  some  distance  from  the  ganglion,  and,  after  puncturing  the  sac  in  sev' 
eral  places^  to  squeeze  the  synovial  fluid  into  the  cellular  tissue :  pres- 
sure must  afterwards  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  a  splint  then  adjusted, 
to  insure  perfect  qiuescence  of  the  wrist-joint. 
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In  all  operations  upon  bursse,  great  caution  is  necessary  to  avoid  sub- 
sequent inflammation,  which  may  not  only  be  the  cause  of  pain  and  in- 
convenience in  itself,  but  may  end  in  suppuration,  which  may  produce 
extensive  mischief  in  a  joint,  and  even  the  death  of  the  patient.  When 
the  bursse  are  very  superficial  and  independent  of  the  tendons,  the  dan- 
ger in  operation  is  much  diminished ;  but  under  all  circumstances,  trifling 
18  it  may  appear,  it  is  one  requiring  caution  and  judgment  on  the  part 
>f  the  surgeon. 

The  smaller  description  of  ganglia  which  sometimes  occur  on  the  pal 
(nar  surface  of  the  hand,  at  the  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  can- 
not be  subjected  to  such  treatment  as  that  just  detailed  ;  but  they  must 
l>e  punctured,  and  the  small  quantity  of  synovia  they  contain  expressed 
from  the  opening. 

In  some  situations  in  the  body  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  a 
liagnosis  of  bursse  mucosse :  they  are  sometimes  so  hard  as  to  be  mis- 
taken for  small  exostoses :  and  by  the  enlargement  of  the  bursa,  between 
the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle  and  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  a  tu- 
mour may  be  formed,  which  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  chronic  ab- 
scess, steatoma,  or  even  malignant  dbease  ;  a  surgeon  conversant  with 
the  character  of  ganglia  in  their  natural  state  would  soon,  however,  dis- 
M)ver  the  re^  cause  of  the  swelling. 

I  have  seen  a  case  of  tumour  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  (opposite 
the  trochanter  minor)  which  presented  great  difficulty  in  its  diagnosis  ; 
it  had  been  mistaken  for  irreducible  hernia  ;  and,  from  a  degree  of  pul- 
sation which  it  derived  from  a  neighbouring  artery,  it  ^as  also  believed 
to  be  aneurism  ;  but  the  regularity  of  the  bowels,  and  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  pulsatory  motion,  led  me  to  suspect  the  nature  of  the  swel- 
ling ;  and,  by  the  application  of  blisters,  the  pressure  of  a  truss,  and 
continued  rest,  its  dispersion  was  ultimately  effected. 

On  the  feet,  and  more  particularly  on  the  inner  side  of  the  root  of  the 
great  toe,  an  adventitious  bursa,  commonly  termed  a  bunion,  is  very  fre- 
quently formed ;  it  may  be  produced  by  tight  and  ill-made  shoes,  which 
force  the  great  toe  into  an  unnatural  position,  out  of  the  line  of  tho  axis 
of  its  metatarsal  bone,  and  under  the  other  toes,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  bone  of  the  first  phalanx  presses  forcibly  on  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  joint,  and  induces  the  inflammation  and  *acute  pain  attendant  upon 
this  distortion.  Unless  the  deformity  be  remedied,  the  continued  pres- 
sure of  the  bone  increases  the  inflammatory  action,  and  ulceration  would 
be  the  ultimate  result,  were  it  not  for  the  compensating  provision  of  na- 
ture, which  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  ganglion  between  the  capsular 
liirament  and  the  skin.  If,  however,  the  pressure  be  still  continued,  it 
may  induce  inflammation  of  the  newly-formed  bursa,  and  an  inflamed 
bunion  is  the  consequence  ;  this  so  completely  cripples  the  sufferer,  and 
the  pain  is  so  excessive,  that  the  assistance  of  the  surgeon  is  here  usually 
sought.  Although  various  mechanical  contrivances  have  been  proposed, 
and  many  different  kinds  of  plaisters,  the  object  of  all  being  to  remove 
the  pressure  which  has  been  the  original  cause  of  the  disease,  no  treat- 
ment can  prove  successful  unless  the  great  toe  be  restored  to  its  natural 
position,  parallel  with  the  others  ;  the  most  simple  and  effectual  means  of 
doing  this,  is  the  one  adopted  by  my  late  colleague  Mr.  Key :  he  recom- 
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mended  that  the  stocking  of  the  patient  should  be  furnished  with  a  dim 
ion  or  compartment,  resembling  the  finger  of  a  glove,  to  receive  the  af- 
fected toe,  a  similar  compartment  being  also  constructed  in  the  inside  of 
the  shoe  :  into  these  the  toe  passes,  and  is  preserved  in  a  direction  paral- 
lel to  that  of  the  others :  but  it  may  be  necessary,  before  resorting  to  the 
use  of  this  contrivance,  to  subdue  the  local  inflammation  by  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches,  blisters,  or  evaporating  lotions. 

A  ganglion  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  or  instep,  sometimes  produces 
even  a  more  serious  form  of  disease  than  the  bunion.  It  may  cause  con- 
traction of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  small  toes,  permanently  extending 
the  latter,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  weight  of  the  body  falls  during  pro- 
gression upon  the  first  phalanges,  in  which  situation  ganglia  are  found 
precisely  similar  to  that  just  described  as  occurring  at  the  point  of  the 
great  toe.  If  these  become  indurated  by  neglect  or  continued  pressure, 
so  that  the  effused  contents  cannot  be  let  out  by  puncture,  the  only  alter- 
native left  is  to  divide  the  implicated  tendon  or  tendons,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  permanent  extension  of  the  phalanges,  and  restore  the  toes  to  their 
natural  position.  I  have  known  exfoliations  of  the  phalanx  occur  from 
this  affection,  but  immediately  upon  the  removal  of  the  exfoliating  bone, 
the  deep  ulcer  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  healed. 

IHseasea  of  ligament. — When  ligament  is  divided,  it  possesses  within 
itself  a  natural  power  of  reparation,  which  soon  produces  the  re-union  of 
the  parts,  although  the  matter  by  which  the  continuity  is  restored  remsuns 
for  some  time  in  a  different  physical  condition  to  that  of  the  original 
structure.  The  newly  formed  ligament  is  elastic,  and  it  does  not  lose 
this  property  until  it  has  been  sometime  subjected  to  tension,  which 
seems  to  be  the  stimulus  required  by  nature  to  produce  in  new  struc- 
tures the  peculiar  condition  necessary  to  the  performance  of  their 
functions. 

From  a  long  diseased  action,  ligament  becomes  deteriorated,  and  falls 
into  a  state  of  atrophy  ;  it  then  becomes  elastic,  and  incapable  of  limiting 
the  motion  of  the  joints  to  the  degree  required  in  their  normal  condition, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  whole  joint  has  been  for  some  time  exposed  to  the 
effect  of  exercise  that  its  healthy  state  is  restored. 

The  ligaments  are  not  uery  subject  to  idiopathic  inflammation,  except- 
ing as  the  result  of  the  specific  action  of  rheumatism,  gout,  or  syphilis. 
If  either  of  these  be  the  cause  of  the  disorder,  the  synovial  membrane  is 
generally  first  affected,  and  therefore  the  treatment  I  have  already  de- 
scribed when  speaking  of  sjmovial  membrane  is  applicable  in  cases  of  dis- 
ease of  the  ligamentous  tissue. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  ligament  be  primary,  it  may  generally  be 
diagnosed  by  the  slight  degree  of  swelling  which  occurs  at  the  joint,  and 
by  the  absence  of  acute  pain  while  the  patient  is  standing  on  the  diseased 
limb  in  the  erect  posture.  The  least  motion  is,  however,  productive  of 
severe  suffering,  and  this  constitutes  an  important  distinction  between  dis- 
ease of  ligament,  and  that  of  synovial  membrane  or  cartilage ;  as  in  the 
latter  case,  the  most  painful  position  is  when  standing  upright,  with  the 
weight  of  the  body  pressing  on  the  affected  articulation. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  inflammation  of  ligament  is  what  is  termed 
^*  sprsdn/'  an  injury  which  arises  from  forcible  twisting  or  contortion  of 
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fte  joint,  to  a  degree  exceeding  that  permitted  by  the  natural  flexibility 
of  its  ligament.  Considerable  pain  is  a  constant  concomitant  of  sprain, 
and  the  ill  effects  of  the  accident  are  often  of  long  duration,  and  extremely 
difficult  to  remove.  This,  however,  is,  I  believe,  the  effect,  in  great  mea- 
sure, of  the  slighting  manner  in  which  such  an  injury  is  usually  viewed 
by  the  surgeon,  who  appears  to  be  satisfied  as  soon  as  he  ascertains  that 
neither  fracture  nor  dislocation  has  occurred,  and  consequently  does  not 
resort  to  remedies  sufficiently  active  to  overcome  at  once  the  inflammatory 
action,  which  is  allowed  totproceed  until  it  assumes  the  chronic  form.  In 
the  treatment  of  sprain,  leeches,  fomentations,  or  evaporating  lotions, 
should  be  employed,  the  choice  between  these  depending  upon  the  consti- 
tution and  temperament  of  the  patient.  In  some  cases  warm,  in  others 
cold  applications,  are  most  advantageous :  the  sensation  produced  upon 
the  patient  generally  indicates  the  best  mode  of  procedure ;  but  in  order 
to  avoid  the  liability  to  produce  the  reaction  which  occasions  s&  much  diih 
comfort,  tepid  applications  are,  I  think,  generally  preferable.  In  addition 
to  the  other  topical  remedies,  a  splint  must  be  adjusted  to  maintain  perfect 
rest  in  the  injured  joint,  and  when  the  inflammation  has  entirely  sub* 
sided,  '^  passive  motion"  must  be  resorted  to,  in  order  that  the  structures 
may  be  gradually  restored  to  their  natural  functions. 

In  patients  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis,  there  is ,  generally  con- 
siderable  difficulty  in  curing  a  sprain,  as  in  such  persons  the  ligaments 
sometimes  undergo  so  great  a  degree  of  softening  as  never  to  recover 
their  natural  condition ;  the  joint  consequently  remaining  in  a  permanently 
impwed  state. 

In  examining  a  diseased  articulation,  it  is.  often  difficult  to  form  a  diag- 
nosis as  to  which  of  the  tissues,  or  whether  more  than  one,  is  the  subject 
of  the  inflammation,  and  also  as  to  the  character  of  the  change  produced 
in  the  different  tissues  by  the  same  attack  of  inflammation. 

Considering  the  structures  of  a  joint  collectively,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
Gable  to  ordinary  inflammation,  which  may  terminate  in  adhesion,  suppu- 
ration, or  ulceration ;  it  is  also  subject  to  the  influence  of  specific  diseases, 
such  as  scrofula,  gout,  or  rheumatism. 

External  injury  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  exciting  causes  of 
disease  in  tiie  joints  ;  it  is  characterized  by  swelling,  pain,  and  intolerance 
to  motion.  Antiphlogistic  remedies  must  here  be  had  recourse  to  ;  like- 
wise leeches,  fomentations,  and  perfect  rest.  Every  means  must  indeed 
be  employed  to  completely  subdue  the  inflammation,  so  as  not  Ynerely  ta 
oonyert  an  acute  into  a  chronic  form  of  the  diseaise. 

If  the  increased  vascular  action  and  its  effects  in  the  joint  depend 
wholly  upon  a  local  cause,  the  antiphlogistic  system  of  treatment,  com- 
Inned  with  rest,  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to  overcome  the  disease  ; 
but  if  the  inflammation  be  idiopathic,  or  even  if  it  arise  from  external  in 
jury  in  the  case  of  a  person  of  strumous  or  malignant  diathesis,  it  may 
assume  a  more  dangerous  character,  and  appropriate  constitutional  reme- 
dies must  be  employed  in  addition  to  the  local  applications  already  recom- 
mended. 

We  sometimes  find  an  injury,  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  of  trifling 
importance,  sufficient  to  excite  the  development  of  some  specific  constitu- 
tional tendency  or  action,  which  may  render  fruitiess  all  attempts  at  re- 
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paratioQ,  and  lead  to  the  necessity  for  amputation  of  the  limb,  and  not 
unfrequentlj  cause  the  ultimate  destructiou  of  the  life  of  the  patient.  In 
the  course  of  practice  I  have  knbwn  several  cases,  in  which  an  apparently 
slight  external  injury  to  a  joint,  in  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  was  productive 
of  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  And  so,  also,  it  happens  in  a  gont; 
or  rheumatic  diathesis,  that  a  trifling  sprain  will  induce  a  specific  acUon, 
which,  occurring  in  a  broken-down  constitution,  often  leads  to  the  total 
loss  of  the  natural  powers  of  the  affected  joint. 

The  following  case  affords  a  good  example  of  the  serious  effects  8om^ 
times  produced  in  a  joint  by  comparatively  slight  causes  operating  under 
the  influence  of  a  strumous  diathesis. 

George  Scott,  set.  18,  of  scrofulous  habit  and  highly  irritable  temper- 
ament, was  admitted  intp  Guy's  Hospital  with  a  chronic  affection  of  the 
left  knee-joint.  He  stated,  that  four  years  previously,  he  had  fallen,  and 
severely  sprained  his  knee,  so  that  for  some  days  he  was  totally  unable  to 
use  it ;  but,  by  degrees,  it  appeared  to  be  completely  restored  to  its  natu- 
ral state,  and  he  suffered  no  inconvenience  for  several  months ;  when, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  it  again  became  painful  and  much  swollen, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  lie  by  and  obtain  medical  advice.  The  treatment 
adopted  relieved  him  for  the  time,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  walk  a  short 
distance ;  but.the  slightest  jerk  gave  him  increased  pain,  and  he  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  for  several  days  together.  His  consd- 
tution  soon  became  affected,  and  when  admitted  to  tibe  hospital  the  joint 
was  swollen  and  very  painful :  there  was  a  projection  on  eithei*  mde  of 
the  patella,  which  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  effusion  of  albumen  and 
consequent  thickening.  In  moving  the  joint  (over  which  he  possessed  no 
voluntary  power),  there  was  considerable  stiffness,  and  a  slight  grating 
sensation  was  experienced.  There  was  also  acute  pain,  heat,  and  redness. 
Leeches  and  evaporating  lotions  were,  applied  and  tonics  with  small  alter- 
ative doses  of  mercury,  administered.  His  health,  however,  became  worse, 
and  amputation  was  finally  determined  on.  The  boy  seemed  to  derive 
immediate  benefit  from  the  removal  of  the  source  of  irritation  ;  his  health 
rapidly  improved,  and  he  was  soon  discharged  quite  recovered. 

On  examination  of  the  knee-joint,  the  synovial  membrane  was  found  very 
much  thickened  and  vascular  particularly  round  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  patella  :  there  was  also  ulceration  and  the  artic- 
ular cartilage  was  softened,  spongy,  and  partially  absorbed,  and  the  liga- 
ments wete  soft  and  altered  in  their  structure.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
ease in  the  joint  there  was  no  suppuration,  which  is  indeed  less  frequent 
than  is  generally  supposed. 

As  the  whole  of  the  tissues  I  have  described  as  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  joints  are  comprehended  in  the  diarthroses,  and  as  the  diseases 
of  a  joint  are  necessarily  referable  to  the  deterioration  of  those  tissues,  I 
select  as  an  example  the  affections  of  the  hip,  which  will,  I  think,  suffice 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  joint  disease. 

JDisease  of  the  hip  joint, — The  peculiarity  of  this  disease  is  the  insidi- 
ous manner  in  which  the  j)atient  is  attacked ;  and  a  remarkable  feature 
is,  that  almost  one  of  the  first  symptoms  which  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  patient,  is  a  pain  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  leading  the  cursory 
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In  all  operations  upon  bursas,  great  caution  is  necessary  to  avoid  sub- 
sequent inflammation,  "which  may  not  only  be  the  cause  of  pain  and  in- 
convenience in  itself,  but  may  end  in  suppuration,  which  may  produce 
extensive  mischief  in  a  joint,  and  even  the  death  of  the  patient.  When 
the  bursse  are  very  superficial  and  independent  of  the  tendons,  the  dan- 
ger in  operation  is  much  diminished ;  but  under  all  circumstances,  trifling 
as  it  may  appear,  it  is  one  requiring  caution  and  judgment  on  the  part 
of  tiie  surgeon. 

The  smaller  description  of  ganglia  which  sometimes  occur  on  the  pal- 
mar surface  of  the  hand,  at  the  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  can- 
not be  subjected  to  such  treatment  as  that  just  detailed  ;  but  they  must 
be  punctured,  and  the  small  quantity  of  synovia  they  contain  expressed 
from  the  opening. 

In  some  situations  in  the  body  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  a 
diagnosis  of  bursse  mucosae :  they  are  sometimes  so  hard  as  to  be  mis- 
taken for  small  exostoses :  and  by  the  enlargement  of  the  bursa,  between 
the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle  and  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  a  tu- 
mour may  be  formed,  which  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  chronic  ab- 
scess, steatoma,  or  even  malignant  disease  ;  a  surgeon  conversant  with 
the  character  of  ganglia  in  their  natural  state  would  soon,  however,  dis- 
cover the  real  cause  of  the  swelling. 

I  have  seen  a  case  of  tumour  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  (opposite 
the  trochanter  minor)  which  presented  great  diflScuUy  in  its  diagnosis  ; 
it  had  been  mistaken  for  irreducible  hernia  ;  and,  from  a  degree  of  pul- 
sation which  it  derived  from  a  neighbouring  artery,  it  was  also  believed 
to  be  aneurism  ;  but  the  regularity  of  the  bowels,  and  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  pulsatory  motion,  led  me  to  suspect  the  nature  of  the  swel- 
ling ;  and,  by  the  application  of  blisters,  the  pressure  of  a  truss,  and 
continued  rest,  its  dispersion  was  ultimately  effected. 

On  the  feet,  and  more  particularly  on  the  inner  side  of  the  root  of  the 
great  toe,  an  adventitious  bursa,  commonly  termed  a  bunion,  is  very  fre- 
quently formed ;  it  may  be  produced  by  tight  and  ill-made  shoes,  which 
force  the  great  toe  into  an  unnatural  position,  out  of  the  line  of  the  axis 
of  its  metatarsal  bone,  and  under  the  other  toes,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  bone  of  the  first  phalanx  presses  forcibly  on  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  joint,  and  induces  the  inflammation  and  *acute  pain  attendant  upon 
this  distortion.  Unless  the  deformity  be  remedied,  the  continued  pres- 
sure of  the  bone  increases  the  inflammatory  action,  and  ulceration  would 
be  the  ultimate  result,  were  it  not  for  the  compensating  provision  of  na- 
ture, which  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  ganglion  between  the  capsular 
licrament  and  the  skin.  If,  however,  the  pressure  be  still  continued,  it 
may  induce  inflammation  of  the  newly-formed  bursa,  and  an  inflamed 
bunion  is  the  consequence  ;  this  so  completely  cripples  the  sufierer,  and 
the  pain  is  so  excessive,  that  the  assistance  of  the  surgeon  is  here  usually 
sought.  Although  various  mechanical  contrivances  have  been  proposed, 
and  many  difierent  kinds  of  plaisters,  the  object  of  all  being  to  remove 
the  pressure  which  has  been  the  original  cause  of  the  disease,  no  treat- 
ment can  prove  successful  unless  the  great  toe  be  restored  to  its  natural 
position,  parallel  with  the  others  ;  the  most  simple  and  effectual  means  of 
doing  this,  is  the  one  adopted  by  my  late  colleague  Mr.  Key :  he  recom- 
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more  especially  during  the  night,  attended  with  rigors,  noctarnal  exacer 
bations  of  fever,  quick  pulse,  hot  skin,  and  a  furred  tongue,  the  surgeon 
is  led  to  the  conviction  of  matter  having  formed,  and  an  opening  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  fluctuation  denotes  its  having  escaped  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  joint.  From  the  slowness  of  the  progress,  from  the  degree 
of  constitutional  irritation,  from  the  length  of  time  matter  cohtinues  to 
flow  after  the  abscess  has  been  opened,  and  from  the  unhealthy  kind  of 
pus  which  is  secreted,  (frequently  offensive  and  discoloured,)  I  am  in- 
duced to  believe,  that  the  disease  of  the  hip  which  terminates  in  abscess, 
most  frequently  begins  in  the  bones  of  the  articulation,  and  that  the  car- 
tilages are  not  primarily  affected,  as  has  been  stated  by  some  writers.  In 
young  people,  the  disease  most '  frequently  first  affects  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis,  the  acetabulum  becoming  diseased  before  the  femur ;  indeed,  it 
not  very  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  abscess  bursts  into  the  caritj  of 
the  pelvis.  When  the  cartilage  is  primarily  affected,  which  I  believe  to 
be  but  of  rare  occurrence,  the  symptoms  are  less  urgent,  and  the  patient 
is  capable  of  performing  the  common  avocations  of  life  during  the  pro- 
gress of  its  renK)val  by  absorption.  In  this  disease,  although  artic^ar 
cartilage  is  never  reproduced,  a  peculiar  deposition  termed  an  ebumation 
is  formed,  which  will  enable  the  joint  to  perform  a  considerable  degree  of 
motion  without  consequent  inflammation. 

In  an  advanced  stage  of  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  the  pain  becomes 
much  more  acute,  particularly  if  the  patient  has  been  using  the  limb  da^ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  disorder.  The  pain  is  also  much  aggravated  as 
soon  as  suppuration  has  commenced.  When  the  matter  ultimately  makes 
its  way  out  of  the  joint  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  forming  an  external 
abscess,  the  pain  is  generally  mitigated,  but  it  is  still  impossible  to  move 
the  limb  without  causing  acute  pain,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of 
the  articular  cartilage  leaving  the  inflamed  extremities  of  the  bone  in 
contact. 

It  is  rare' that  the  hip-joint  is  the  subject  of  disease  from  external  in- 
jury ;  it  much  more  frequently  arises  from  scrofulous  affections,  generally 
terminating  either  in  permanent  lameness  from  anchylosis,  or  death  from 
the  debilitating  effects  of  extensive  abscess. 

Patients  that  are  brought  into  public  hospitals  with  hip  disease,  will 
almost  invariably  derive  great  benefit  from  the  generous  diet  with  which 
they  are  provided;  but  if  the  children  of  the  aflluent  be  affected  with 
hip  disease,  being  already  accustomed  to  the  continued  influence  of  nn- 
tritious  diet,  that  great  source  of  restoration  is  lost  to  them,  and  the  prog- 
nosis, under  these  circumstances,  is  much  less  favourable  in  private  than 
in  public  practice.  By  continued  ulceration  in  the  bone  forming  the  ace- 
tabulum, and  in  the  head  of  the  femur  itself,  they  may  become  disinte- 
grated and  destroyed  ;  or  the  cavity  of  the  acetabulem  may  become  filled 
with  effused  lymph  or  pus.  The  sequel  of  a  continued  disease  of  the 
hip-joint  is  therefore  not  unfrequently  spontaneous  dislocation,  and  when 
this  occurs,  the  head  of  the  femur  is  invariably  drawn  upwards  by  the 
action  of  muscles.  Under  these  circumstances,  all  the  structures  entep 
ing  into  the  composition  of  the  joint  are  altered,  if  not  destroyed  by  the 
disease  ;  the  acetabulum  first  becomes  affected,  the  cartilage  is  loosened 
from  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  ultimately  ulcerates ;  the  fibrocartilage 
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next  becomes  implicated  in  the  disease,  the  ligamentum  teres  ulcerates, 
the  head  of  the  femur  undergoes  a  similar  change,  and  and  the  glutei 
muscles  draw  it  upwards  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium ;  all  the  morbid 
changes  frequently  go  on  without  the  patient  experiencing  any  great  pain 
while  in  a  state  of  rest,  until  abscesses  form,  when  pain,  constitutional  ir- 
ritation, and  hectic  fevel-,  indicate  the  commencement  of  suppuration. 

The  principles  which  regulate  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  disease  of  the« 
joints  are  very  simple,  although  the  application  of  those  principles,  that 
18,  the  immediate  treatment,  is  subject  to  great  diversities  of  opinion. 
.  This  is  a  disease  which  arises  entirely,  I  imagine,  from  a  defective 
state  of  the  constitution,  and  therefore  it  may  be  said  that  whatever  sys- 
tem of  treatment  tends  to  improve  the  constitutional  powers  is  good,  and 
on  the  other  hand«  everything  which  tends  to  lower  and  diminish  those 
powers,  bad  :  counter-irritation  from  blisters,  setons,  issues,  &c., -seems  to 
be  productive  in  most  cases  of  little  benefit :  indeed,  any  continued  drain 
upon  a  constitution  already  vitiated  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  do  mischief. 
Good  air,  that  of  the  sea-coast  if  possible,  nourishing  diet,  a  careful  reg- 
ulation of  the  secretions,  by  small  alterative  doses  of  mercury  or  some 
other  medicine,  are  the  chief  indications  ;  tonics  may  likewise  be  used  : 
quinine,  cinchona,  gentian,  and  the  mineral  acids,  may  all  be  advantage- 
ously given  according  to  circumstances ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  if  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  exercise  a  marked 
beneficial  influence.  Cod-liver  oil  is  another  remedy  which  latterly  has 
come  much  into  use,  and,  it  is  said,  with  great  advantage  in  diseases  of 
this  kind ;  but  the  great  desideratum  is  the  application  of  such  means  as 
are  best  adapted  to  keep  the  joint  in  a  perfect  state  of  rest,  for  the  irri- 
tation resulting  from  motion  would  at  once  render  abortive  the  beneficial 
action  of  any  constitutional  remedies.  In  disease  of  the  hipjoint,  there- 
fore, the  first  indication  is  to  confine  the  patient  to  the  recumbent  posture, 
as  perfect  rest  is  as  essential  here  as  in  diseases  of  the  vertebrse :  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  position  in  which  the  patient  lies  on  the  couch 
or  bed,  for  if  the  inflammation  should  continue  and  the  joint  become  an- 
chylosed,  much  of  the  future  usefulness  of  the  limb  will  depend  upon  the 
position  in  which  it  is  fixed.  To  -prevent  motion  of  the  joint,  a  splint 
may  be  placed  upon  the  pelvis  and  thigh,  and  this  not  only  very  efiectu- 
allj  keeps  the  limb  immoveable,  but  at  the  same  time  affords  a  support 
which  gives  great  comfort  to  the  patient.  The  length  of  time  durmg 
which  rest  and  confinement  are  necessary  must  of  course  vary  according 
to  circumstances :  when  the  disease  is  much  advanced,  a  very  consider- 
able time— some  years — may  be  necessary  before  anchylosis  is  complete  ; 
but  when  the  disease  is  in  an  early  stage,  a  few  months  may  suffice  for 
the  cure,  as  the  inflammation  may  be  subdued  without  anchylosis  taking 
|dace.     . 

After  the  spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  femur  upon  the  dorsum  of  the 
ilium,  and  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  disease  in 
the  structures  of  the  joint,  he  still  remains  subject  to  the  inconvenience  of 
a  useless  limb;  for  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  the  flat  surface  of 
the  OS  innominatum,  upon  which  it  rests,  are  so  ill  adapted  to  each  other 
as  scarcely  to  permit  of  the  slightest  motion  between  them.  When, 
therefore,  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  restored,  and  the  local  inflam- 
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mation  completely  subdued,  surgical  means  may  be  resorted  to ;  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  femur  may  be  sawed  off,  and  as  the  trochanter  major 
from  its  form  can  adjust  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  it  rests  upon,  a 
very  effective  supplementary  joint  will  be  established,  and  the  conditioQ 
of  the  patient  much  ameliorated. 

This  operation  has  been   successfully  performed  by  Mr.  Fergusson, 
.among  others,  and  is  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous  if  the  period  for  its 
^performance  be  judiciously  chosen. 


<    ^w^    » 
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DISLOCATIONS. 

Definition — Inability  of  different  kinds  of  joints  to  dislocation — Causes: 
predisposing  J  immediate — UnarthroseSy  may  be  displaced  in  any  direc- 
tion—  GHnglymoid  and  trochoidal  limited — Reduction  not  always  to  be 
attempted — Diagnosis — Sometimes  difficult  from  swelling — Prognosis 
—  General  treatment— Preparation  of  the  patient — AppUe<xUon  qfmt- 
ehanical  force — After-treatment — Case. 

Dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw — Causes — Diagnosis — State  of  muscles^ 
Mode  of  reduction — Partial  dislocation — TreatmerU — Liability  to  re- 
currence. 

Dislocation  of  the  clavicle — Dislocation  from  the  sternum — Direction— 
Cause — Diagnosis — Treatment — Case — Dislocation  of  scapular  ex- 
tremity of  the  clavicle — Diagnosis — Prognosis — Treatment. 

Dislocations. — Having  completed  the  account  of  the  diseases  of  joints, 
I  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  condition  technically  termed 
dislocation.  By  a  dislocation  is  meant  the  displacement  of  the  articula- 
tory  surfaces,  which,  when  in  their  natural  contiguity,  form  a  joint.  The 
treatment  in  dislocation  depends  upon  the  kind  of  joint  which  has  suffered 
the  injury.  In  the  synarthroses  and  amphiarthroses,  the  surgeon's  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  organs  contained  within  the  bony  cavities,  rather 
than  to  the  employment  of  means  for  restoring  the  coaptation  of  the 
joint.  In  depression  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  for  instance,  no  mechani- 
cal means  must  be  used,  unless  compression  of  the  brain  be  the  result  of 
the  accident,  when  the  part  must  be  trephined  exactly  as  in  case  of  frac- 
ture :  so  also  in  dislocations  of  the  spine,  the  symptoms  closely  resemble 
those  arising  from  fracture,  and  the  treatment  is  similar  in  every  respect. 
In  speaking,  therefore,  of  dislocation,  it  is  the  displacement  of  the  diar- 
thrpdial  articulations  that  will  chiefly  demand  attention. 

Before  I  enter' upon  a  description  of  the  abnormal  signs  of  dislocations, 
I  must  strongly  point  out  the  extreme  necessity  for  an  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  normal  character  of  the  various  joints ;  so  that  the  sur- 
geon may  be  able  to  recognise  immediately  any  deviation  from  their  nat- 
ural form. 
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The  diarthroses  are  more  liable  to  dislocation  than  any  other  kind  of 
joint ;  this  arises  from  their  greater  extent  of  motion.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  diarthrodial  joints — the  enarthrosis,  or  ball  and  socket ;  the 
ginglymoid,  or  hinge ;  and  the  trochoidal,  or  wheel-like  joint :  of  all 
these,  the  ball  and  socket,  owing  to  the  great  extent  and  variety  of  their 
moYements,  are  the  most  liable  to  luxation. 

The  causes  of  dislocation  are  prediBposing^  or  immediate.  The  for- 
mer may  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  any  intfuence  which  tends  to 
relax  the  ligaments,  without  altering  the  vital  power  of  the  muscles  ;  as 
in  the  disease  termed  hydrops  articuli,  for  example,  where  the  synovial 
fluid  has  been  suddenly  absorbed,  leaving  the  ligaments  in  a  state  of  re- 
laxation from  the  continued  pressure  from  within,  and  consequently  not 
in  a  fit  state  to  offer  the  resistance  requisite  to  restrain  the  motions  of 
the  bones :  under  such  circumstances  displacement  may  very  readily  oc- 
cur. In  scrofula,  also,  the  ligaments  frequently  become  so  elastic,  as 
not  only  to  be  incapable  of  preserving  the  joint  against  external  force, 
but  to  be  also  unable  to  withstand  the  ordinary  contractile  power  of  the 
muscles.  European  children  born  in  very  hot  climates  appear  to  have  a 
predisposition  to  displacement  of  the  joints  from  slight  causes  ;  this  prob- 
ably arises  from  a  certeun  constitutional  tendency  to  elasticity  of  the 
ligaments.  The  immediate  cause  of  dislocation' may  be  a  fall,  or  other 
external  violence  ;  but  to  admit  of  luxation,  the  displaced  bone  must  be 
in  such  a  position  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  that  some  of  its  mus- 
cles are  so  relaxed  as  to  be  incapable  of  protecting  the  joint ;  for  when 
ttther  the  upper  or  lower  extremity  is  in  such  a  position  that  the  muscles 
can  be  prepared  to  resist  the  force,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  dislocation 
to  occur.  Some  of  the  joints  can  only  undergo  displacement  when  the 
force  is  applied  in  a  particular  direction^ — as,  for  instance,  the  articula- 
tion of  the  radius  with  the  ulna,  which  can  only  suffer  dislocation  through 
inordinate  supination  or  pronation  of  the  forearm. 

When  summoned  to  a  case  of  dislocation,  there  are  numerous  prelimi- 
nary considerations  which  must  engage  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  be- 
fwe  he  proceeds  to  the  treatment  of  the  injury.  The  first  of  them  re- 
lates to  the  classification  of  the  injured  joint,  as  to  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  ball  and  socket,  ginglymoid,  or  trochoidal  class.  Knowledge  on  this 
prait  will  not  only  facilitate  the  diagnosis,  but  likewise  the  prognosis,  and 
choice  of  treatment.  If,  for  example,  the  injury  be  inflicted  on  a  ball- 
and-socket  joint,  the  surgeon  would  be  aware  that  the  head  of  the  dis- 
placed bone  may  be  driven  from  its  natural  situation  towards  any  point 
of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  that  can  be  described  by  the  limb  ; 
the  direction  depending  upon  that  of  the  force  ^  by  which  the  accident 
was  caused :  in  the  hinge  and  trochoidal  joints,  on  the  contrary,  he  would 
know  that  from  th^r  naturally  limited  degree  of  motion,  the  displace- 
ment, unless  the  injury  were  complicated  with  fracture,  could  only  take 
place  in  two  directions. 

It  is  very  important,  in  a  dislocation,  to  ascertain  the  direction  in 
which  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  displaced,  as  from  this  knowledge 
die  nature  of  the  dislocation  can  be  inferred,  and  the  best  means  adopted 
to  effect  its  reduction. 

The  length  of  time  that  may  have  elapsed  after  the  accident,  bears  a 
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most  important  relation  to  the  mode  of  treatment.  After  a  certain  pe- 
riod has  passed,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  reduction,  for  the  head 
of  the  bone  shortly  undergoes  a  change  to  adapt  it  to  its  new  situation, 
which  unfits  it  for  restoration  to  its  normal  one  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  cavity  whence  it  was  thrown  experiences  deterioration  from  the  de- 
privation of  its  function :  this  is  another  circumstance  which  renders  an 
attempt  to  restore  coaptation  extremely  improper,  after  a  certain  time, 
and  unlikely  to  be  attended  by  a  satisfactory  result.  Time  '  alone  does 
not,  however,  effect  these  changes ;  they  depend  as  well  upon  the  degree 
of  motion  to  which  the  joint  has  been  exposed  in  its  abnormal  sthte.  If 
ic  has  been  preserved  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  the  changes  in.  the  a^ 
ticulatory  surfaces  will  be  but  slight ;  but  if  continued  efforts  have  been 
made  to  render  it  useful.  It  soon  acquires  so  complete  an  adaptation  to 
its  altered  circumstances,  that  it  is  converted  into  a  much  more  useful 
joint  than  it  would  be  likely  to  become  under  the  restoration  to  its  natu- 
ral coaptation. 

In  all  cases  of  dislocation  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
conditions  concomitant  with  the  accident,  for  by  these  the  surgeon  will 
be  either  led  to  determine  upon  attempting  to  preserve  the  limb,  or  to 
decide  promptly  upon  amputation,  as  affording  the  only  chance  of  savbg 
the  life  of  his  patient.  The  points  that  would  assist  the  judgment  are, 
however,  so  similar  to  those  spoken  of  under  ^^  concomitants  with  frac- 
ture," that  I  refrain  from  again  entering  into  the  details  of  the  subject. 

DiagnoBU  of  dislocation^ — ^The  change  of  form  in  the  joint,  so  far  as 
refers  to  the  relative  position  of  the  processes  of  bone,  affords  the  best 
means  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  dislocation.  It  is  true  that  simi- 
lar appearances  may  be  produced  by  fracture  near  a  joint ;  but  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  displaced  parts  can  be  restored  in  fracture,  and  the 
great  force  required  to  prodaco  a  like  effect  in  dislocation,  constitute  an 
important  distinctive  mark  between  the  two  kinds  of  injury.  There  is 
another  poiqt  of  difference :  when  a  dislocation  is  reduced,  there  is  gene- 
rally no  difficulty  in  preserving  coaptation  ;  whereas,  in  fracture,  that  is 
frequently  the  most  serious  difficulty  with  which  the  surgeon  has  to  con- 
tend. A  shortening  or  elongation  of  the  limb  invariably  accompanies 
dislocation ;  and  the  immobility  of  the  displaced  bone  is  also  highly  char- 
acteristic of  the  accident.  In  dislocation  of  a  joint  of  the  extremities, 
the  whole  of  the  injured  limb  cannot  be  brought  in  a  line  with .  the  axis 
of  the  trunk,  and  as  the  dislocated  bone  must  be  elevated  or  depressed 
from  its  natural  position,  the  muscles  proper  to  the  joint  are  either 
stretched  or  relaxed,  which  produces  an  unnatural  change  in  its  general 
contour.  The  distinctness  of  all  these  marks  depends,  however,  upon 
the  time  that  has  expired  after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury ;  for,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  the  parts  have  a  great  tendency  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  their  new  position,  and  they  consequently  quickly  assume 
a  more  natural  appearance.  In  dislocation,  depressions  are  frequentlj 
present  where  prominences  ought  to  exist,  and  vice  verm.  Such  appear 
ances  plainly  indicate  an  abnormal  condition  ;  in  fracture  they  may  be 
easily  removed,  but  in  dislocation  only  by  a  force  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
luxation.  In  the  combination  of  all  these  signs  it  would  be  impossible  in 
any  case  of  dislocation  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  accident ;  but  the 
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violence  necessary  to  effect  the  displacement  of  the  bones,  generally  in- 
licts  considerable  injary  on  the  soft'  parts,  and  produces  so  much  con- 
nsion  and  consequent  swelling,  as  to  conceal  in  a  great  measure  the 
characteristic  abnormal  configuration.  The  diagnosis  then  becomes  diffi- 
mlt,  and  it  might  happen  that  one  surgeon,  if  called  in  soon  after  the 
iccident  had  occurred,  may  overlook  the  true  nature  of  this  kind  of  in- 
iuxT ;  while  another,  who  happened  to  be  consulted  after  the  swelling 
lad  subsided,  would  readily  detect  it.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  dislo- 
cation will  rarely  escape  discovery,  if  a  strict  scientific  examination  of 
lie  injured  part  be  made. 

PrognoM  in  dislocaUan  is  formed  from  a  careful  estimation  of  all  the 
preliminary  considerations  I  have  described :  firstly,  with  regard  to  the 
idnd  of  cUathrodial  joint  dislocated, — the  prognosis  being  less  favourable 
in  case  of  injury  to  the  ginglymoid  than  in  that  to  the  enarthrodial  class  ; 
for,  owing  to  tfie  comparatively  complicated  structure  of  the  articula- 
tory  surfaces  of  the  former,  a  greater  degree  of  force  is  required  to  af- 
fect ^splacement,  and  the  amount  of  injury  to  the  soft  parts  is  propor- 
ionally  extensive.  Even  among  the  ginglymoid  joints  the  prognosis 
raries,  according  to  the  comparative  strength  of  their  ligaments ;  and 
Udocation  of  the  knee  and  ankle  are  much  more  dangerous  in  character 
lian  that  of  the  wristjoint.  Secondly,  the  direction  in  which  the  head 
)f  the  bone  is  thrown,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  removed  from  its  nat- 
ural situation,  constitute  .important  points  in  the  prognosis  of  dislocation. 
rhe  bone  may,  for  example,  be  thrown  in  such  a  position  as  to  press  up- 
311  large  bloodvessels,  or  nerves.  Under  these  circumstances  unfavoura- 
Ae  symptoms  are  likely  to  accrue,  in  proportion  to  the  injury  the  struc- 
lores  have  sustidned.  Thirdly,  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  may  have 
ilspsed  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  prog- 
nosis refers  rather  to  the  restoration  of  the  joint  than  to  the  probability 
if  any  danger  arising  to  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  circumstances  un- 
let which  the  surgeon  would  attempt  the  restoration,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  leave  the  supplementary  joint  undisturbed,  have  been  already  dis- 
mased.  In  forming  a  prognosis  in  dislocation,  however,  the  attention 
nnst  be  particularly  directed  to  the  concomitant  circumstances  of  the  ac- 
cident, as  those  affect  not  only  the  question  of  the  ultimate  reparation  of 
(he  joint,  but  also  the  degree  of  danger  with  which  the  life  of  the  indi- 
ridoal  is  threatened ;  and  it  is  according  to  the  severity  of  these  concur- 
nent  conditioAS  that  the  surgeon  is  guided  in  his  judgment  as  to  the  ad- 
risability  of  resorting  to  amputation,  or  endeavouring  to  restore  the  joint 
;o  its  normal  state. 

General  treatment  of  dielocation. — The  indications  in  dislocation  are 
n  many  respects  similar  to  those  of  fracture,  viz.,  the  coaptation  of  the 
lisplaced  surfaces,  and,  in  order  to  effect  that  object,  the  application  of  ex- 
midhig  and  counter-extending  forces.  In  fracture,  as  I  have  mentioned 
Mfore,  the  coaptation  is  readily  effected,  but  in  dislocation  it  is  very  diffi- 
mlt  to  restore  the  displaced  articulatory  surfaces  to  their  natural  places, 
ind  the  adaptation  of  the  mechanical  means  competent  to  effect  this,  con- 
titntes  the  chief  difficulty  attendant  upon  the  whole  operation.  When  once 
lie  dislocated  bone  is' adjusted  in  its  natural  situation,  very  simple  means 
mij  are  necessary  to  maintain  it  there  ;  it  being  merely  requisite  that  the 
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iDJured  limb  should  be  brou<];ht  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  body,  and 
confined  by  bandages.  When  the  injury  has  happened  to  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, the  bandages  may  be  passed  around  the  chest,  including  the  limb ; 
and  when  the  lower  extremity,  has  been  the  seat  of  injury  the  limb  may  be 
confined  to  the  sound  one.  In  the  ginglymoid  joints  the  luxated  articula- 
tion is  to  be  placed  and  maintained  in  such  a  position  that  the  whole  of  its 
muscles  are  in  a  state  of  relaxation :  hence  semiflexion  is  the  position  to  be 
observed.  It  is  usual  for  the  surgeon  to  resort  to  constitutional  treatoient 
to  promote  the  effectual  operation  of  his  mechanical  applications ;  if,  for 
instance,  the  patient  be  powerful  and  athletic,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  diminish  the  force  of  the  muscular  contractions,  and  bleeding,  warm 
bath,  and  tartarized  antimony,  are  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  If 
bleeding  be  chosen,  it  should  be  performed  so  as  to  produce  the  strong- 
est effect  upon  the  patient  by  the  abstraction  of  the  lei^st  possible  quan- 
tity of  blood  sufficient  for  the  purpose :  he  should  be  placed  in  a  sit- 
ting or  standing  posture,  and  a  large  opening  made  in  the  vein  in 
order  to  ensure  a  rapid  flow  of  blood  ;  when  faintness  is  induced  it  should 
be  kept  up  for  some  time  by  administering  small  doses  of  tartarized 
antimony,  a  solution  of  that  salt  being  previously  so  prepared  that  the 
exact  quantity  contained  in  each  dose  of  fluid  may  be  known :  at  the 
same  time  care  must  be  taken  not  to  excite  vomiting,  as  the  reaction  in 
that  case  will  completely  annul  all  your  previous  eflforts.  The  patient 
being  reduced  to  a  fit  state  for  the  application  of  the  apparatus,  the  next 
object  is  to  adapt  the  counter-extending  or  resisting  force^  the  intention 
of  which  is  to  prevent  the  receiving  bone  of  the  joint  from  yielding  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  extension,  which  is  made  by  means  of  pulleys 
upon  the  more  moveable — in  fact,  upon  the  dislocated  bone.  The  direc- 
tion in  which  the  extension  is  to  be  applied  is  at  first  always  that  which 
the  dislocated  limb  has  assumed  in  its  abnormal  condition,  the  force  being 
exerted  from  the  distal  extremity  of  the  bone,  so  that  additional  power 
may  be  acquired  by  the  length  of  leverage  obtained.  Some  surgeons 
recommend  that  the  extending  force  should  be  applied  even  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  affected  limb  ;  but  although  increase  of  power  is  thus  gained, 
there  is  danger  of  injury  to  the  structures  of  the  intervening  joints ;  and 
where  the  pulleys  are  employed,  I  believe  it  imprudent  to  apply  the  force 
at  any  point  having  a  joint  between  it  and  the  point  of  resistance.  In 
the  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  however — which  may  almost  always  be 
reduced  by  the  strength  of  a  man,  without  any  mechanical  assistance, — 
the  counter-extension  may  be  effected  by  placing  the  heel  on  the  displac- 
ed head  of  the  bone  where  it  is  felt  in  the  axilla,  and  by  a  steady  pull 
with  the  whole  force,  from  the  wrist,  the  strength  may  be  exerted  with 
confidence,  for  that  of  a  single  man  is  incapable  of  injuring  the  tissues 
of  the  intervemiig  joints.  There  is  great  advantage  in  employing  pe^ 
sonal,  in  the  place  of  mechanical  power,  in  these  cases,  as  the  operator — 
being  sensible  of  the  effect  he  is  producing — can  modify  the  power  he 
exerts  according  to  circumstances ;  whereas  that  of  the  pulleys  is  invari- 
able in  its  amount,  and  always  exerted  in  the  same  direction.  The  use 
of  pulleys  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  English  and  American  surgeons ; 
in  France,  it  is  said  that  they  are  never  employed. 
In  dislocation  of  the  hip,  particularly  when  the  subject  possesses  great 
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mnscular  power,  the  pulleys  must  necessarily  be  employed,  as  greater 
steadiness  and  uniformity  of  action  can  be  obtained  by  their  means  than 
firom  the  united  efforts  of  several  individuals,  who  can  seldom  be  made  to 
act  regularly  and  simultaneously ;  indeed,  the  pulleys  are  also  preferable 
when  considerable  force  is  required,  as  the  extension  should  be  gradual, 
and  not  applied  by  jerks.  Most  writers  on  dislocation  have  stated  that 
the  evidence  of  restored  coaptation  is  a  loud  snap,  produced  by  the  sud- 
den return  of  the  bead  of  the  bone  into  its  natural  cavity.  Those  who 
expect  to  witness  such  an  effect  in  cases  where  the  pulleys  are  employed, 
will,  I  think,  be  disappointed ;  and  if  the  extension  were  continued  until 
it  was  heard,  the  limits  of  the  operation  would  be  extremely  indefinite. 
Sach  a  snap  could  only  be  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
and  how  is  it  possible  that  this  action  can  occur  when  the  whole  of  them 
are  so  powerfully  extended  ?  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  attendant 
upon  the  reduction  of  luxation  (more  particularly  of  the  hip-joint),  is 
really  to  ascertain  when  the  bone  is  replaced*;  for,  as  the  patient  is  Isdd 
in  a  posture  in  which  the  extremities  cannot  be  compared,  the  only  guide 
to  the  judgment  is  the  examination  of  the  relative  position  of  the  tro- 
chanter major  with  the  anterior  and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium. 
It  is  true,  the  question  may  at  once  be  decided  by  relaxing  the  extending 
power,  and  examining  the  joint,  to  ascertain  whether  motion  be  restored, 
and  the  two  limbs  rendered  symmetrical.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
is  however,  that  if  the  reduction  should  not  have  been  effected,  the  mus- 
cles of  the  patient  will  in  some  degree  recover  their  tone  during  the  time 
the  extending  force  is  removed,  and  the  whole  process  have  to  be  re- 
commenced. It  is  therefore  highly  important,  that  the  precise  compara- 
tive conditions  of  the  injured  and  healthy  joints  should  be  well  under- 
stood by  the  surgeon,  that  he  may  know'  when  coaptation  is  restored, 
without  removing  the  apparatus  or  relaxing  its  extending  force. 

The  treatment,  after  reduction  of  the  dislocation  has  been  effected, 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  force  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  exert 
in  restoring  the  natural  condition  of  the  joint,  and  also  upon  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  constitution  of  the  patient :  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  precise  rules,  but  the  appropriate  remedies  will  be  indicated  by 
the  peculiar  symptoms  that  manifest  themselves. 

I  have  never  known  but  one  instance  of  death  which  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  force  applied  for  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  ;  and  in  that 
case  the  patient's  constitution  was  highly  irritable  ;  and,  after  the  o])era- 
tkm,  violent  inflammation  of  the  hipjoint  supervened,  abscesses  formed, 
and  he  sunk  under  hectic  fever. 

I  have  intended  the  preceding  remarks  to  apply  generally  to  disloca- 
tion, and  to  be  introductory  to  the  account  of  dislocations  of  the  joints 
mdividually.  In  pursuance  of  the  subject,  I  shall  now  go  on  to  describe 
the  luxations  of  each  particular  joint,  and  shall  commence  with 

Dislocations  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — ^This  bone  can  only  suffer  displace- 
ment  in  one  direction, — ^its  articulatory  processes  being  thrown  foi^wards 
firom  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  will  readily  be  under- 
stood why  this  should  be  the  case  ;  for,  although  the  lower  jaw  is  capable 
of  depression,  pretention,  and  lateral  motion,  it  is  only  in  depression 
that  the  extent  of  motion  is  sufficient  to  7)ennit  of  the  displacement  of 
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its  articulatory  surfaces.  The  accident  is  most  likely  to  occur  during  the 
act  of  yawning,  when  the  jaw  is  much  depressed ;  in  this  state,  owing  to 
the  leverage  presented  from  its  construction  and  position,  a  slight  blow 
on  the  symphysis  is  sufficient  to  produce  luxation.  The  condyles  are 
then  thrown  out  of  their  articular  cavities  under  the  zygomatic  arches, 
and  the  jaw  is  permanently  fixed  in  a  state  of  depression. 

The  aiagnostio  marks  in  such  a  case  cannot  be  mistaken  :  the  month 
is  wide  open,  the  saliva  pours  from  it,  and  no  force  less  than  that  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  the  dislocation  is  capable  of  closing  it.  The  temporal 
and  masse ter  muscles  are  forcibly  stretched,  and  it  is  against  their  con- 
tractile power  we  have  to  contend  in  replacing  the  bone.  The  pterygoid 
muscles  are  relaxed,  owing  to  their  points  of  origin  and  insertion  being 
brought  nearer  to  each  other  ;  they  do  not,  therefore,  offer  any  resist- 
ance to  the  reduction.  Constitutional  treatment  is  seldom  required  m 
these  cases  as  preliminary  to  the  application  of  mechanical  force.  The 
inconvenience  arising  from'  the  accident  is  so  marked  in  character,  that 
the  patient  is  sure  to  apply  at  once  for  surgical  assistance  ;  and  the  judi- 
cious application  of  moderate  force  will  generally  be  found  suflScient  to 
restore  the  part  to  its  natural  condition.  The  best  mode  of  reducing  the 
dislocatioh  is,  to  place  the  patient  on  a  low  chair,  and,  standing  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  him,  apply  a  thumb  to  the  last  molar  tooth  on  either 
side  of  the  jaw,  supporting  the  symphysis  at  the  same  time  by  the  middle 
and  fore-finger  of  each  hand.  Forcible  pressure,  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  contractile  power  of  the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles,  is  then 
made,  by  the  thumbs  upon  the  molar  teeth  ;  the  condyles  of  the  jaw  are 
thus  depressed  to  a  level  with  the  glenoid  cavities  whence  they  were  dis- 
placed ;  the  moment  this  is  effected,  the  thumbs  must  be  quickly  remov- 
ed from  the  teeth,  and  slipped  between  the  cheeks  and  the  gums  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  symphysis  is  suddenly  raised  by  the  fingers,  and  the  con- 
dyles are  forcibly  drawn  into  their  places  by  the  action  of  the  muscles. 
The  patient's  capability  to  bring  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  in  just  appo- 
sition is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  necessary  depression  of  the  condyles  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  the  hands,  as  I  have  described  ;  pieces  of  wood,  or  the 
handles  of  forks,  may  then  be  inserted  between  the  upper  and  lower  jaw 
on  either  side,  and,  being  employed  as  levers,  the  jaw  may  be  sufficiently 
forced  down  to  admit  of  its  replacement. 

Partial  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  sometimes  occurs,  and  general- 
ly results  from  a  blow  on  one  side  during  its  forcible  depression.  The 
diagnosis  is  as  clear  here  as  in  the  complete  luxation  ;  but  the  effect 
produced  is  different,  the  contortion'  corresponding  so  completely  with  the 
lateral  displacement  as  to  render  the  nature  of  the  accident  at  once  ob- 
vious. • 

The  only  after-treatment  in  dislocations  of  the  jaw  consists  in  keeping 
the  teeth  in  juxtaposition  by  means  of  a  bandage,  which  must  be  worn 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  degree  of  injury  the  sur- 
rounding soft  parts  may  have  sustained.  At  any  rate,  it  is  proper  that 
the  patient  should,  for  some  days,  take  only  such  nourishment  as  will  not 
require  mastication. 
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In  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  interarticular  cartilage  is  always 
displaced  ^ith  the  condyloid  process  of  the  bone. 

Persons  who  have  once  suffered  from  this  accident,  and  in  whom  pre- 
eaationary  measures  had  not  been  observed  daring  the  progress  of  repa- 
ration, are  very  liable  to  its  recurrence  from  the  slightest  cause ;  ana  I 
had  a  patient  under  my  care  who  never  dared  to  yawn  without  supporting 
the  jaw,  for  fear  of  producing  its  luxation. 

Ditlocations  of  the  Clavicle. — ^From  the  comparative  thinness  of  the 
clavicle,  from  the  slight  protection  it  derives  from  soft  parts,  and  from  its 
frequent  exposure  to  external  violence,  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
it  is  placed  between  the  shoulder  and  the  sternum,  it  much  more  frequent- 
ly happens  that  the  clavicle  is  fractured,  than  that  its  articulatory  sur- 
&C68  are  dislocated,  either  from  the  scapula  or  sternum.  Another  cir* 
camstance  which  renders  the  dislocation  of  this  bone  rare,  is  the  slight 
degree  of  mobility  which  it  possesses  in  its  articulations,  and  that  only 
depending  upon  the  motions  of  the  scapula ;  so  that  the  stemo-clavicular 
articulation  might,  I  think,  be  properly  classed  as  an  amphiarthrodial 
joint,  being  partly  obedient  to  the  application  of  a  force,  communicated 
from  the  whole  of  the  upper  extremity,  and  partly  only  under  the  influ- 
ence of  appropriate  voluntary  muscles  Thus,  by  the  action  of  the 
trapezius  and  stemo-cleido-mastoideus  muscles,  we  can  voluntarily  raise 
the  clavicle  to  a  slight  degree ;  bat  under  the  various  motions  of  the 
•capola,  no  power  of  volition  can  prevent  the  former  from  being  recip- 
rocally influenced.  Hence  it  is,  that  dislocations  occur  so  seldom  to  the 
davicle,  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of  mobility  ;  for,  although  not  pro- 
vided with  that  support  which  the  muscles  of  the  diarthrodial  articular 
tions  aflTorded  them,  it  is  rendered  peculiarly  strong  by  the  number  and 
ne  of  its  ligaments,  and  is  under  all  circumstances  equally  capable  of 
SQStuning  the  same  amount  of  force,  without  its  articulatory  surfaces 
being  displaced.  Diarthrodial  articulations,  on  the  contrary,  are  most 
liable  to  luxation,  when  force  is  applied  to  them  at  a  moment  when  the 
muscles  are  not  prepared,  by  the  consciousness  of  the  peison  receiving 
the  blow,  or  when,  owing  to  the  limb  being  in  the  semiflexed  position,  th^ 
are  incapable  of  giving  strength  and  support  to  the  articulation.  It 
may  be  said,  that  great  strength  is  afforded  to  the  moveable  joints  by 
the  vital  influence  of  the  muscles ;  while  the  amphiarthrodial  and  synar- 
throdial  joints  derive  their  security  principally  from  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  their  ligaments :  the  former,  being  liable  to  dislocation  when 
the  muscles,  either  from  unconsciousness,  or  position,  are  unable  to  em- 
jjoy  their  power  of  defence ;  while  the  two  latter  are,  under  all  circum- 
stances, almost  equally  capable  of  resisting  injury.  Dislocations  of  the 
clavicle  are  divided  into,  dislocation  from  the  sternum,  and  dislocation 
from  the  acromion  process  of.  the  scapula.  I  shall  describe  these  differ- 
ent dislocations. 

DUloeatian  of  the  clavicle  from  the  sternum, — The  clavicle  may  be 
thrown  in  three  directions  from  the  sternum, — upwards,  forwards  and 
backwards :  dislocation  upwards  is  produced  by  the  forcible  depression 
of  the  scapula, — that  forwards,  by  the  scapula  being  carried  in  a  contrary 
direction, — while  its  displacement  backwards  is  produced  by  the  inordi- 
nate forcing  of  the  scapula  forwards.    The  dislocation  forwards  is  the 
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its  articulatory  surfaces.  The  accident  is  most  likely  to  occur  during  the 
act  of  yawning,  when  the  jaw  is  much  depressed  ;  in  this  state,  owing  to 
the  leverage  presented  from  its  construction  and  position,  a  slight  Uow 
on  the  'Symphysis  is  sufficient  to  produce  luxation.  The  condyles  are 
then  thrown  out  of  their  articular  cavities  under  the  zygomatic  archeS} 
and  the  jaw  is  permanently  fixed  in  a  state  of  depression. 

The  diagnostic  marks  in  such  a  case  cannot  be  mistaken  :  the  mouth 
is  wide  open,  the  saliva  pours  from  it,  and  no  force  less  than  that  snffi* 
cient  to  reduce  the  dislocation  is  capable  of  closing  it.  The  temporal 
and  masseter  muscles  are  forcibly  stretched,  and  it  is  against  their  con- 
tractile power  we  have  to  contend  in  replacing  the  bone.  The  pterygoid 
muscles  are  relaxed,  owing  to  their  points  of  origin  and  insertion  being 
brought  nearer  to  each  other  ;  they  do  not,  therefore,  offer  any  resist- 
ance to  the  reduction.  Constitutional  treatment  is  seldom  reqmred  in 
these  cases  as  preliminary  to  the  application  of  mechanical  force.  The 
inconvenience  arising  from*  the  accident  is  so  marked  in  character,  that 
the  patient  is  sure  to  apply  at  once  for  surgical  assistance  ;  and  the  judi- 
cious application  of  moderate  force  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to 
restore  the  part  to  its  natural  condition.  The  best  mode  of  reducing  the 
dislocation  is,  to  place  the  patient  on  a  low  chsdr,  and,  standing  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  him,  apply  a  thumb  to  the  last  molar  tooth  on  either 
side  of  the  jaw,  supporting  the  symphysis  at  the  same  time  by  the  nuddle 
and  fore-finger  of  each  hand.  Forcible  pressure,  sufficient  to  oyerconM 
the  contractile  power  of  the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles,  is  then 
made,  by  the  thumbs  upon  the  molar  teeth ;  the  condyles  of  the  jaw  are 
thus  depressed  to  a  level  with  the  glenoid  cavities  whence  they  were  difr 
placed  ;  the  moment  this  is  effected,  the  thumbs  must  be  quickly  remov- 
ed from  the  teeth,  and  slipped  between  the  cheeks  and  the  gums  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  symphysis  is  suddenly  raised  by  the  fingers,  and  the  con- 
dyles are  forcibly  drawn  into  their  places  by  the  action  of  the  muscles. 
The  patient's  capability  to  bring  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  in  just  appo- 
sition is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  necessary  depression  of  the  condyles  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  the  hands,  as  I  have  described  ;  pieces  of  wood,  or  the 
handles  of  forks,  may  then  be  inserted  between  the  upper  and  lower  jaw 
on  either  side,  and,  being  employed  as  levers,  the  jaw  may  be  sufficiendj 
forced  down  to  admit  of  its  replacement. 

Partial  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  sometimes  occurs,  and  general- 
ly results  from  a  blow  on  one  side  during  its  forcible  depression.  Tbe 
diagnosis  is  as  clear  here  as  in  the  complete  luxation  ;  but  the  efleet 
produced  is  different,  the  contortion' corresponding  so  completely  with  the 
lateral  displacement  as  to  render  the  nature  of  the  accident  at  once  ob- 
vious. 

The  only  after-treatment  in  dislocations  of  the  jaw  consists  in  keejHBg 
the  teeth  iu  juxtaposition  by  means  of  a  bandage,  which  must  be  worn 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  degree  of  injury  the  sm^ 
rounding  soft  parts  may  have  sustained.  At  any  rate,  it  is  proper  thit 
the  patient  should,  for  some  dajs,  take  only  such  nourishment  as  will  not 
require  mastication. 
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corriDg  from  exteraal  violence.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  however,  mentions 
at  p.  370,  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his  l^reatiae  on  Dislocations  and  Frac- 
turesj  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  was  produced  by  the  gradual  pressure 
of  the  clavicle  inwards,  arising  from  a  distorted  spine  :  the  progressive 
distortion  occasioned  so  much  projection  of  the  clavicle  inwards,  as  to  oc* 
easion  extreme  difficulty  of  deglutition ;  and  as  every  means  excepting 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  displaced  bone  were  considered  hopeless,  Mr. 
Davie,  the  surgeon  under  whose  care  the  patient  was  placed,  performed 
the  following  operation.  An  incision  was  made  of  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  extent  on  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  in  a  line  with  the 
axis  of  the  bone  and  its  ligamentous  connexions  ;  this  being  divided,  he 
sawed  through  the  clavicle  one  inch  from  its  sternal  extremity,  having  in- 
troduced a  piece  of  stout  leather  behind  the  bone,  while  he  divided  it 
with  Hey's  saw.  The  chief  diffifculty  which  occurred  in  the  operation 
was  in  the  division  of  the  interclavicular  ligament,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  tear  through,  using  the  handle  of  his  knife  as  an  elevat(5r,  when  he 
was  enabled  to  remove  the  detached  portion  of  bone.  The  patient  lived 
for  six  years  after  the  operation,  and  recovered  from  the  emaciation  which 
had  been  produced  by  the  dysphagia.  The  result  of  this  case  proves  the 
propriety  of  removing  the  pressure  from  the  oesophagus,  but  whether  the 
operation  which  was  performed  was  the  best  to  effect  this  object,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  question.  Would  not  the  same  happy  result  have  followed, 
by  removing  a  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  clavicle,  which  would  have 
equally  prevented  pressure  on  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  bone,  and  con- 
sequently on  the  oesophagus,  without  leading  to  all  the  dangers  which 
must  have  presented  themselves  in  dipping  down  behind  the  sternum  ? — a 
litaation  perhaps  of  all  others  the  most  formidable  for  a  surgical  operation. 

It  is  said  that  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle  is  liable  to  dislocar 
ti<m  from  the  tearing  through  of  the  interclavicular  ligament.  The  kind 
of  force  which  I  should  consider  most  likely  .to  produce  this  accident,  is 
that  resulting  from  an  attempt  to  raise  weights,  suspended  in  a  manner 
rimilar  to  that  in  which  pails  are  carried  ;  the  weight  being  beyond  that 
which  the  strength  of  the  person  would  enable  him  to  raise,  a  yielding 
of  the  capsular  and  interclavicular  ligaments  of  the  sterno  clavicular  ar- 
tieuiation  may  be  produced. 

I  have  never  seen  t^is  accident,  and  am  led  to  believe,  upon  consider- 
tiOD,  that  it  can  hardly  take  place ;  for,  although  this  dislocation  might 
be  primarily  produced  by  such  a  cause  as  I  have  mentioned,  I  cannot 
unaerstand  how  the  displaced  clavicle  can  remain  in  a  situation  above  the 
Btemum,  as  it  would  be  drawn  downwards  upon  that  bone  by  the  action  of 
the  pectoralis  major  muscle. 

ZHsloeatum  of  the  scapular  extremity  of  the  clavicle. — ^I  have  seen 
ifaiB  accident  much  more  frequently  than  the  displacement  of  the  sternal 
extremity  of  the  bone  ;  but  taking  an  anatomical  and  physiological  view 
of  the  two  articulations,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  joint  ought  to 
be  considered  most  liable  to  luxation :  the  simultaneous  motion  of  the 
•eromial  extremity  of  the  clavicle  with  the  scapula,  the  slight  degree 
of  mobility  of  this  articulation,  the  strength  of  its  own  ligaments,  aided 
ibo  by  the  coraco  clavicular  ligaments,  give  at  once  the  appearance  of  an 
equal  protection  against  injury  to  this  articulation,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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stenial.  To  prove  that  there  is  a  great  difficulty  Id  estimating  the  com- 
parative liability  of  the  two  jointa  to  dislocation,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  com- 
mences the  Bpction  appropriated  to  this  subject,  thus,  "  This  accident  is 
more  frequent  than  the  dislocation  of  Ibe  sternal  extremity  ;"  while  Beyer 
has  it,  "  These  luxations  are  iess  frequent  than  the  former,"  alluding  to 
the  8 temo clavicular  articulation.  As  I  have  before  said,  I  considertho 
acromial  extremity  more  subject  to  displacement  than  the  sternal. 

The  form  of  the  articulatory  surfaces  of  the  portions  of  bone  entering 
into  the  formation  of  the  acromlo-clavicular  articulation,  is  such  as  to  lead 
to  the  displacement  of  the  clavicle  upwards  on  the  acromion,  the  direction 
in  ^vhich  the  acromial  articular  face  tends.  Tbe  displacement  is  usually 
produced  by  a  fall  from  a  height  upon  the  point  of  the  shoulder;  ihti 
drives  the  scapula  downwards  and  inwarda  towards  the  ribs,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  violent  involuntary  inspiration  induced  by  the  sensation  o( 
falling,  draws  the  clavicle  upwards,  producing  a  sliding  of  the  two  obliqoe 
articulalory  surfaces  of  the  joint  upon  each  other,  which  permits  of  their 
separation,  the  trapezoid  and  the  conoid  ligaments  being  at  tho  same  time 
torn  through,  as  well  as  Iho  superior  and  inferior  ligaments  of  the  aero- 
mioclavicular  articulation. 

The  existence  of  this  dislocation  is  easily  ascertained,  not  only  from  the 
superficial  situation  of  the  displaced  portion  of  bone,  but  also  from  tbe  im- 
paired motion  of  the  extremity,  and  intolerance  of  any  attempt  to  move 
the  limb,  as  it  calls  into  action  the  deltoid  and  trapezius  muscles,  and  which, 
by  causing  a  degree  of  motion  in  the  displaced  bone,  produces  considerable' 
pain.  In  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  trapezius  muscle  tending  to  the 
displacement  of  tho  clavicle  from  tbe  acromion,  it  may  bo  asked  by  the 
student,  if  tbe  attachment  of  the  deltoid  would  not  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  trapezius  ?  The  answer  is,  that  ibc  contraction  of  the  trapezius 
occurs  through  the  stimulus  communicated  to  it  by  its  respiratory  nerves, 
a  function  in  which  the  deltoid  performs  no  part ;  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  not  merely  tbe  attachment  of  a  muscle  which  compre- 
hends all  the  science  of  its  use,  but  the  different  sources  through  which 
it  gains  its  nervous  influence  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance.  In 
tbe  many  cases  of  the  dislocation  of  the  clavicle  at  the  scapular  extremity 
which  I  have  seen,  they  have  all  occurred  in  the  direction  npwardB,'aQ'd 
have  each  exhibited  the  diagnostic  marks  indicating  the  nature  of  the 
accident.  It  is  generally  very  difficult  to  produce  coaptation,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  maintain  it,  in  this  accident.  The  mode  of  prodacmg 
coaptation  is  similar  to  that  described  in  the  dislocations  of  the  sterno- 
clavicular extremity,  and  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  that  is,  by  placing 
a  cushion  in  the  axilla  :  but  upon  bringing  the  elhow  to  tbe  side,  in  these 
caaes,  great  difficulty  occurs  in  carrying  the  scapula  outwards  from  the 
clavicle,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  trapezius 
and  deltoid  muscles  connect  the  two  bones  with  each  other :  this  difficulty 
is  proportionate  to  the  length  of  time  which  may  have  elapsed  after  the 
accident  had  occurred.  When  by  continued  attempts  the  articulatory 
surfaces  of  the  bone  are  brought  into  apposition,  a  fresh  difficulty  arises 
in  inventing  means  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  their  displacement.  The 
prognosis,  therefore,  is  to  bo  considered  as  very  unfavourable,  particu- 
larly when  we  contemplate  the  apparent  unimportance  of  this  accident ; 
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and  the  patient  generally  leaves  the  care  of  the  surgeon  dissatisGed,  from 
the  inpaired  motion  of  the  affected  limb.  I  have  found,  however,  that 
although  the  deformity  remains  but  little  altered  by  time,  still  the  patient 
reguns  a  considcrabte  degree  of  motatory  power,  and  ultimately  suffers 
little  or  no  inconvenience.  This  chauge  must  take  place,  I  suppose, 
from  the  formation  of  the  new  arthrodial  articulation,  although  I  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  such  a  case  after  death. 

I  have  not  seen  the  clavicle  thrown  under  the  acromial  process  of  the 
scapula,  neither  do  our  best  authors  upon  the  subject  describe  it  as  having 
occurred  in  their  practice ;  it  would  therefore  be  useless  to  dwell  upon 
its  indications. 
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LECTURE    XXVIII. 
disl6cation  of  the  upper  extremity. 

Diiloeation  of  the  humerus^  may  take  place  in  three  directions — Into  the 
axUlor^BaekwardB  or  inwards — And  backwards  and  outwards — Di- 
agnostic  marks — Cases. 

Treatment — Partial  dislocation  forwards  generally  the  effect  of  disease 
— Dislocation  of  elbow-joint — Dislocation  of  ulna  and  radium  back- 
wards— Causes — Diagnosis — Treatment — Dislocation  of  ulna  bach 
wards^Particd  dislocation  outwards — Mode  of  reduction — Partial 
Hsloeatian  inwards — Dislocation  of  radius  from  ulna  of  the  superior 
radioulnar  articulation — Dislocation  of  the  radius  forwards — Cause 
-^Symptoms — Treatment — Dislocation  of  radius  backwards — Dislo- 
heatian  of  inferior  radio  ulnar  articidation — Dislocation  of  the  wrist- 
jwnJtr^Cf  the  carpus  bachoards — Carpus  forwards — Lateral  disloca- 
tions of  the  carpus — Dislocation  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus — Of 
the  phalanges — Diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Disloeations  of  the  Os  Humeri. — ^It  is  generally  considered  that  the 
Iramerus  is  more  frequently  dislocated  than  any  other  bone  in  the  body. 
Boyer  asserts,  indeed,  that  ^^  the  frequency  of  luxation  of  this  bone 
equals  in  number  that  of  all  the  other  bones  collectively."  The  liability  to 
tins  accident  is  attributable,  in  the  humerus,  not  only  to  the  extent  but 
also  to  the  variety  of  its  motions. 

In  examining  the  form  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the  articulatory  sur- 
hce  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  in  the  dry  bones,  the  student  would  be 
ponied  to  know  how,  in  a  state  of  motion,  they  were  to  be  kept  in  appo- 
ation ;  and  even  in  the  progress  of  his  anatomical  studies,  when  examin- 
ing the  ligaments  of  this  joint,  he  will  still  think  the  capsular  ligament, 
mi  the  fibro-cartilaginous  rim  of  the  glenoid  cavitv,  but  ill  calculated  to 
preyent  the  displacement  of  the  articulatory  surmces  of  the  two  bones 
&om  each  other  :  but  when  studying  the  muscular  system,  particularly 
fiiat  of  the  shoulder-joint,  he  will  find  that  they  not  only  arise  from  one 
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sternal.  To  prdve  that  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  estimating  the  com- 
parative liability  of  the  two  joints  to  dislocation,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  com- 
mences the  section  appropriated  to  this  subject,  thus,  ^'  This  accident  is 
more  frequent  than  the  dislocation  of 'the  sternal  extremity  ;"  while  Boycr 
has  it,  "  These  luxations  are  less  frequent  than  the  former,*'  alluding  to 
the  stemo  clavicular  articulation.  As  I  have  before  said,  I  consider  the 
acromial  extremity  more  subject  to  displacement  than  the  sternal. 

The  form  of  the  articulatory  surfaces  of  the  portions  of  bone  entering 
into  the  formation  of  the  acromio-clavicular  articulation,  is  such  as  to  lead 
to  the  displacement  of  the  clavicle  upwards  on  the  acromion,  the  direction 
in  which  the  acromial  articular  face  tends.  The  displacement  is  usually 
produced  by  a  fall  from  a  height  upon  the  point  of  the  shoulder ;  th^ 
drives  the  scapula  downwards  and  inwards  towards  the  ribs,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  violent  involuntary  inspiration  induced  by  the  sensation  of 
falling,  draws  the  clavicle  upwards,  producing  a  sliding  of  the  two  oblique 
articulatory  surfaces  of  the  joint  upon  each  other,  which  permits  of  their 
separation,  the  trapezoid  and  the  conoid  liganlents  being  at  the  same  time 
torn  through,  as  well  as  the  superior  and  inferior  ligaments  of  the  acro- 
mioclavicular  articulation. 

The  existence  of  this  dislocation  is  easily  ascertained,  not  only  from  the 
superficial  situation  of  the  displaced  portion  of  bone,  but  also  from  the  im- 
paired motion  of  the  extremity,  and  intolerance  of  any  attempt  to  move 
the  limb,  as  it  calls  into  action  the  deltoid  and  trapezius  muscles,  and  which, 
by  causing  a  degree  of  motion  in  the  displaced  bone,  produces  considerable* 
pain.  In  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  trapezius  muscle  tending  to  the 
displacement  of  the  clavicle  from  the  acromion,  it  may  bo  asked  by  the 
student,  if  the  attachment  of  the  deltoid  would  not  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  trapezius  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  contraction  of  the  trapezius 
occurs  through  the  stimulus  communicated  to  it  by  its  respiratory  nerves, 
a  function  in  which  the  deltoid  performs  no  part ;  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  not  merely  the  attachment  of  a  muscle  which  compre- 
hends all  the  science  of  its  use,  but  the  different  sources  through  which 
it  gains  its  nervous  influence  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance.  Ib 
the  many  cases  of  the  dislocation  of  the  clavicle  at  the  scapular  extremity 
which  I  have  seen,  they  have  all  occurred  in  the  direction  upwards,'aDd 
have  each  exhibited  the  diagnostic  marks  indicating  the  nature  of  the 
accident.  It  is  generally  very  difficult  to  produce  coaptation,  and  stiil 
more  difficult  to  maintain  it,  in  this  accident.  The  mode  of  producing 
coaptation  is  similar  to  that  described  in  the  dislocations  of  the  stemo- 
clavicular  extremity,  and  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  that  is,  by  pladng 
a  cushion  in  the  axilla  :  but  upon  bringing  the  elbow  to  the  side,  in  these 
cases,  great  difficulty  occurs  in  carrying  the  scapula  outwards  from  the 
clavicle,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  trapeziofl 
and  deltoid  muscles  connect  the  two  bones  with  each  other :  this  difficulty 
is  proportionate  to  the  length  of  time  which  may  have  elapsed  after  the 
accident  had  occurred.  When  by  continued  attempts  the  articulately 
surfaces  of  the  bone  are  brought  into  apposition,  a  fresh  difficulty  arises 
in  inventing  means  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  their  displacement,  lite 
prognosis,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as  very  unfavourable,  particn- 
larly  when  we  contemplate  the  apparent  unimportance  of  this  accident ; 
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examination,  it  is  found  that  the  affected  arm  is  longer  than  the  sound 
one,  and  does  not  mamtain  its  vertical  direction,  being  permanently  fixed 
in  an  oblique  position,  so  that  the  elbow  is  widely  separated  from  the  side, 
to  which  it  cannot  be  brought ;  and  in  tracing  the  humerus  upwards 
it  leads  into  tbe  axilla,  and  not  into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scap- 
ula. On  examining  the  two  shoulders,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
symmetrical,  that  on  the  affected  side  will  be  found  so  perceptibly  flatten- 
ed, that  this  forms  a  very  strong  diagnostic  feature  in  the  case  ;  while 
the  acromion  process  projects,  so  as  to  mark  the  empty  glenoid  cavity 
immediately  below  it,  into  which  the  finger  may  be  readily  pressed. 

On  tracing  the  outer  sid^  of  the  humerus  upwards  from  the  elbow 
towards  the  shoulder,  the  bone  on  the  healthy  side  offers  the  same  resist- 
ance along  its  whole  extent ;  but  on  the  dislocated  side  the  upper  part  * 
of  the  humerus  no  longers  offers  any  support,  and  the  fingers  sink,  from 
the  yielding  of  the  soft  parts  to  the  pressure.  There  may  be  more  or 
less  pain  concomitant  with  this  accident,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
displacement,  and  the  direction  of  the  bone.  When  all  these  signs  pre- 
sent themselves  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  nature  of  the 
injury ;  and,  indeed,  if  from  the  stoutness  of  the  individual,  the  flatness 
of  the  shoulder  and  the  direction  of  the  bone  be  not  decidedly  conspi- 
cuous, still,  the  loss  of  motion,  the  permanent  separation  of  the  elbow 
from  the  side,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  limb,  following  as  the  immedi- 
ate effects  of  external  violence,  must  be  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  sur- 
geon to  form  a  just  diagnosis.  Some  have  stated  that  the  head  of  the 
displaced  bone  may  be  felt  in  the  axilla :  this  can  only  be  in  very  tlun 
people,  and  is  productive  of  very  great  pain ;  and  as  it  leads  to  no  useful 
object,  I  hold  it  unnecessary  to  seek  for  this  additional  proof  of  disloca- 
tkm.  In  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  the  first  consideration  should  be, 
the  time  mnce  the  occurrence  of  the  displacement,  the  prognosis  being 
firrourable  in  proportion  to  the  early  period  at  which  the  surgeon  is  con- 
salted.  If  the  patient  be  a  strong  muscular  man,  and  it  is  determined- 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation,  chloroform  should  be  admin- 
istered, or  blood  drawn  from  the  arm  through  a  free  opening,  the  patient 
being  desired,  while  in  the  erect  position,  to  fix  his  eye  upon  some  ob- 
ject on  the  ceiling ;  syncope  is  thus  readily  produced ;  and  as  it  ap- 
proaches, the  patient  should  be  extended  along  the  floor,  when  the  sur- 
geon, sitting  by  the  side  of  the  affected  limb,  places  the  heel  in  the  ax- 
illa, and  taking  hold  of  the  wrist,  performs  simultaneously  extension  and 
ooonter^xtension  by  his  own  muscular  power,  and  the  force  being  steadily 
kept  up  for  a  few  minutes,  the  head  of  the  bone  usually  snaps  into  its 
place.  Should  the  muscular  power  of  the  surgeon  prove  insufficient  to 
overcome  that  of  the  patient,  a  jack-towel  may  be  fastened  around  the 
patient's  wrist,  so  that  the  extending  power  may  be  multiplied  by  the 
force  of  one  or  more  persons,  the  heel  of  the  operator  still  remaining  in 
the  axilla.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommends  that  the  extending  force 
should  be  applied  to  the  humerus,  by  which  means  he  is  enabled  to  flex 
the  fore-arm,  and  consequently  relax  the  biceps  muscle,  which  he  consi- 
dera  offers  the  resistance  to  the  reduction  of  the  dislocated  bone.  Anat- 
omy and  physiology  appear  equally  to  substantiate  this  opinion  ;  but  in 
my  practice  I  have  not  succeeded  so  well  by  this  plan,  as  by  making  ex- 
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tension  from  the  wrist  joint.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  from  tbe 
great  muscular  strength  of  the  patient,  and  from  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  luxation  has  existed,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
employ  the  pulleys  in  this  dislocation,  as  well  as  in  that  of  theiiip  ;  they 
may  T>e  adjusted  in  the  following  manner :— Having  first  bled  the  patient, 
and  used  those  constitutional  means  which  have  already  been  described 
as  necessary  to  overcome  muscular  action,  he  should  be  laid  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture  upon  a  table  of  convenient  height,  placed  between  two 
staples  screwed  into  the  wall ;  to  one  of  these  is  to  be  fastened  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  apparatus  which  is  employed  for  fixing  the  scapula ;  and 
this  is  best  done  by  putting  the  arm  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  a 
long  round  towel,  while  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  loop  is  to  be  fast- 
-  ened  to  one  staple ;  or  by  means  of  a  padded  leathern  strap,  ha^ng  a 
hole  in  it  to  admit  the  arm.  The  fore-arm  of  the  afiected  limb  is  then  to 
be  bent  to  a  right  angle  with  the  upper ;  when,  above  the  elbow-joint,  a 
girth  is  to  be  buckled  around  the  arm,  and  furnished  with  a  strap  on 
either  side,  with  a  ring  fixed  to  each,  for  the  purpose  of  being  attached 
to  one  of  the  pulleys,  the  other  pulley  being  fixed  to  the  opposite  staple. 
This  apparatus  should  be  so  firmly  fixed  and  adjusted,  that  by.  no  chance 
it  may  be  rendered  necessary  to  release  the  muscles  from  the  influence 
of  the  extension,  until  the  dislocation  is  reduced. 

When  the  apparatus  is  thus  applied,  the  surgeon  should  commence  ex- 
tension by  the  pulleys,  and  continue  gradually  drawing  them  tighter  and 
tighter,  until  the  muscles  are  well  put  upon  the  stretch ;  this  degree  of 
extension  should  be  continued  for  five  or  six  minutes,  when  again  farther 
extension  may  be  made  ;  and  thus,  step  by  step,  force  applied  until  tbe 
muscles  have  suflSciently  yielded  to  remove  the  dislocated  bone  from  its 
new  situation.  Should  the  surgeon  himself  not  possess  sufficient  strength 
to  overcome  the  muscular  action  of  his  patient,  he  should  obtain  assist- 
ance, taking  care  that  this  additional  force  be  employed  in  the  same 
gradual  manner.  The  extension  should  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
long  axis  of  the  displaced  bone,  when  first  applied ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
surgeon  perceives  that  the  dislocated  bone  is  removed  from  its  abnormal 
situation,  he  should  give  the  pulleys  to  the  care  of  an  assistant,  while  he 
himself  directs  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  glenoid  cavity,  to  perform 
which  it  is  generally  necessary  to  change  the  direction  of  the  extending 
force.  When  the  reduction  is  effected,  the  arm  should  be  confined  to  the 
side,  and  placed  in  a  short  sling,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  reparation  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  articulation. 

Dislocation  of  the  humerusj  backwards  and  imoardsy  upon  the  venter 
of  the  scapula, — In  this  dislocation,  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  thrown 
beneath  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  between  the  subscapularis 
muscle,  and  the  venter  of  the  bone ;  and,  under  common  circumstances, 
the  shortening  of  the  limb  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable  ;  the 
chief  diagnostic  mark  is,  the  wide  separation  of  the  elbow  from  the  side, 
and  the  oblique  direction  of  the  whole  of  the  affected  extremity  outwards 
and  backwards.  If  this  dislocation  remain  for  a  few  days  unreduced,  a 
considerable  degree  of  shortening  occurs,  by  the  action  of  the  pectoralifl 
major  muscle,  which  draws  the  head  of  the  bone  upwards,  towards  the 
notch  of  the  scapula,  and  immediately  below  the  clavicle  ;  here,  in  thin 
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examination,  it  is  found  that  the  affected  arm  is  longer  than  the  sound 
one,  and  does  not  maintain  its  vertical  direction,  being  permanently  fixed 
in  an  oblique  position,  so  that  the  elbow  is  widely  separated  from  the  side, 
to  which  it  cannot  be  brought ;  and  in  tracing  the  humerus  upwards 
it  leads  into  tlie  axilla,  and  not  into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scap- 
ula. On  examining  the  two  shoulders,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
symmetrical,  that  on  the  affected  side  will  be  found  so  perceptibly  flatten- 
ed, that  this  forms  a  very  strong  diagnostic  feature  in  the  case  ;  while 
the  acromion  process  projects,  so  as  to  mark  the  empty  glenoid  cavity 
immediately  below  it,  into  which  the  finger  may  be  readily  pressed. 

On  tracing  the  outer  side  of  the  humerus  upwards  from  the  elbow 
towards  the  shoulder,  the  bone  on  the  healthy  side  offers  the  same  resist- 
ance along  its  whole  extent ;  but  on  the  dislocated  side  the  upper  part  * 
of  the  humerus  no  longers  offers  any  support,  and  the  fingers  sink,  from 
the  yielding  of  the  soft  parts  to  the  pressure.  There  may  be  more  or 
less  pain  concomitant  with  this  accident,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
displacement,  and  the  direction  of  the  bone.  When  all  these  signs  pre- 
sent themselves  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  nustaking  the  nature  of  the 
injury  ;  and,  indeed,  if  from  the  stoutness  of  the  individual,  the  flatness 
of  the  shoulder  and  the  direction  of  the  bone  be  not  decidedly  conspi- 
cuous, still,  the  loss  of  motion,  the  permanent  separation  of  the  elbow 
firom  the  nde,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  limb,  following  as  the  immedi- 
ate effects  of  external  violence,  must  be  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  sur- 
geon to  form  a  just  diagnosis.  Some  have  stated  that  the  head  of  the 
displaced  bone  may  be  felt  in  the  aidlla  :  this  can  only  be  in  very  thin 
people,  and  is  productive  of  very  great  pain ;  and  as  it  leads  to  no  useful 
object,  I  hold  it  unnecessary  to  seek  for  this  additional  proof  of  disloca- 
tion. In  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  the  first  consideration  should  be, 
the  time  since  the  occurrence  of  the  displacement,  the  prognosis  being 
&YOurable  in  proportion  to  the  early  period  at  which  the  surgeon  is  con- 
sulted. If  the  patient  be  a  strong  muscular  man,  and  it  is  determined- 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation,  chloroform  should  be  admin- 
istered, or  blood  drawn  from  the  arm  through  a  free  opening,  the  patient 
being  desired,  while  in  the  erect  position,  to  fix  his  eye  upon  some  ob- 
ject on  the  ceiling ;  syncope  is  thus  readily  produced ;  and  as  it  ap- 
proaches, the  patient  should  be  extended  along  the  floor,  when  the  sur- 
geon, sitting  by  the  side  of  the  affected  limb,  places  the  heel  in  the  ax- 
illa, and  taking  hold  of  the  wrist,  performs  simultaneously  extension  and 
counter-extension  by  his  own  muscular  power,  and  the  force  being  steadily 
kept  up  for  a  few  minutes,  the  head  of  the  bone  usually  snaps  into  its 
place.  Should  the  muscular  power  of  the  surgeon  prove  insufficient  to 
oyercome  that  of  the  patient,  a  jack-towel  may  be  fastened  around  the 
patient's  wrist,  so  that  the  extending  power  may  be  multiplied  by  the 
force  of  one  or  more  persons,  the  heel  of  the  operator  still  remaining  in 
the  axilla.  Sir  Astiey  Cooper  recommends  that  the  extending  force 
should  be  applied  to  the  humerus,  by  which  means  he  is  enabled  to  flex 
the  fore-arm,  and  consequently  relax  the  biceps  muscle,  which  he  consi- 
ders offers  the  resistance  to  the  reduction  of  the  dislocated  bone.  Anat- 
omy and  physiology  appear  equally  to  substantiate  this  opinion  ;  but  in 
my  practice  I  have  not  succeeded  so  well  by  this  plan,  as  by  making  ex- 
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Mr.  G.,  a  gentleman  from  Surrey,  a  very  stout  man,',  n  tte  act  of  vio- 
lently pushing  a  person  from  bim,  injured  hia  rigbt  shoulder-joint;  he 
was  obliged  to  consult  a  surgeon,  who  did  not  discover  the  nature  of  tbc 
accident,  but  recommended  him  to  apply  leeches,  and  all  the  means  uan- 
ally  employed  for  the  restoration  of  a  contused  joint.  As  the  use  of  the 
liiAb  continued  impaired,  so  much  so  that  he  could  not  raise  his  arm  to 
hia  head,  he  came  to  town  to  consult  Sir  Aatley  Cooper,  who  not  being  at 
home,  I  was  applied  to.  Upon  examination,  I  found  so  much  lumefuc- 
tion,  that  I  could  not  discover  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  desired  Lim 
to  call  the  next  morning.  Sir  Astley,  who  was  at  home,  was  raising  tbe 
arm  for  the  fiurpose  of  esamination,  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  body, 
when  the  head  of  the  bone  elipped  forwards  into  the  glenoid  cvity  ;  thos 
the  nature  of  the  accident  was  made  obvious  only  by  the  reduction  of  the 
dislocation. 

In  a  few  days  after,  it  happened  that  a  gentleman  consulted  Sir  Ast- 
ley Cooper  as  a  morning  patient,  who  had  had  a  similar  accident,  and  in 
whom  the  diagnostic  marks  were  particularly  clear ;  I  wrote  down  at  the 
moment  Ihe  principal  features  of  the  case. 

'Xhe  arm  was  directed  inwarda  towards  the  side,  giving  It  the  appeB^ 
ance  of  being  fractured,  Tho  roundness  of  tbe  shoulder  had  lost  its 
natural  appearance,  and  the  skin  was  gathered  into  folds  in  front  of  the 
acromion  process,  which  was  prcternaturally  prominent.  Ou  taking  ft 
posterior  view  of  the  shoulder,  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  spine  of  the 
scapula,  in  consequence  of  a  fulness  below  and  behind  the  acromion; 
and  upon  raising  tlie  &rtD,  the  tumour  in  the  fossa  infra-spinata  moved 
obedient  to  the  motions  of  tbe  humerus,  indicating  the  situation  of  the 
head  of  tho  bone ;  in  tracing  the  long  asis  of  which,  the  eye  was  direct- 
ed behind  tbe  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  We  tried  to  reduce  the 
dislocation  by  alight  extension,  drawing  tbe  arm  outwards,  but  failing  in 
this,  Sir  Astley  raised  the  limb  perpendicularly,  at  the  same  time  forcing 
it  backwards,  behind  the  patient's  head  ;  the  bone  immediately  slippM 
into  its  place,  being  thus  reduced  precisely  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
last  mentioned  case.  It  was  singular  that  two  instances  of  so  rare  an 
accident  should  occur  so  closely  together  in  the  practice  of  one  indi- 
vidual. 

I  have  subsequently  found  tliat  the  mode  of  reduction  recommended 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper  is  not  so  generally  effective  in  these  cases  as  the  usml 
toethod  by  extension  and  counter-extension  ;  and  I  have  had  this  opinion 
verified  by  the  corroborative  experience  of  others. 

Partial  didoaation  forwards. — I  have  no  experience  of  this  accident, 
and  believe  it  is  more  frequently  the  effect  of  disease  of  the  joint,  or 
constitutional  derangement,  than  of  cxteiTial  injury. 

Sir  Aatley  Cooper,  however,  had  a  case  of  this  kind  :  in  pointing  out 
the  diagnostic  features  of  the  accident,  he  states  that  tbe  head  of  tbe 
bone  projected  forwards  and  inwards  against  tho  coraeoid  process,  butoa 
its  scaimlar  side,  while  in  the  complete  dislocation  forwards  it  is  thrown 
to  its  sternal  side,  which  may  form  the  principal  diagnostic  mark  between 
the  two  injuries.  In  tho  partial  dislocation  the  capsular  ligament  isnot 
torn  through,  and  the  difficulty  which  occurs  is  less  in  reducing  the  dislo- 
cation  than  in  maintaining  coaptation.     The  reduction  of  such  a  displace- 
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ment  is  effected  by  drawing  the  shouldera  backwards,  and  bjr  using  some 
means  to  maintain  them  in  that  position. 

When  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  I  remember  that  Mr.  Patey  had  an 
opportunity  of  dissecting  a  joint,  in  which  a  new  glenoid  cavity  was 
Formed,  partly  from  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  and  partly  from 
the  inner  edge  of  the  original  cavity. 

DUloeatians  of  Ihe  elbow-joint — There  is  no  joint  in  the  body  which, 
under  accident,  requires  more  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge 
khan  the  elbow,  particularly  in  dislocation,  when  the  force  required  to 
separate  the  bones  must  necessarily  be  so  violent  as  to  produce  extensive 
tomefiBMStion  of  the  soft  parts,  and  conceal  the  relative  position  of  the 
natural  eminences  of  the  joint,  which  alone  can  lead  to  a  correcc  judg- 
ment of  the  injury.  Swelling,  pain,  and  loss  of  motion,  are  not  the 
ngns  by  which  the  true  nature  of  the  accident  can  be  comprehended  ; 
bat  the  fixedness  of  the  joint,  and  the  change  of  position  of  the  condyles 
of  the  humerus  with  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  are  the  best  indi- 
cations of  the  displacement  of  the  articulatory  surfaces  of  the  elbow- 
j<nnt«  Notwithstanding  however,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  bones  which 
enter  into  this  articulation,  the  strength  of  the  muscles,  and  the  number 
of  its  ligaments,  the  articulatory  surfaces  are  sometimes  the  subject  of 
displacement ;  and  the  luxations  of  the  elbow  joint  may  be  classed  under 
three  different  heads : — ^First,  the  radius  and  the  ulna  may  be  thrown 
behind  the  humerus ;  secondly,  the  ulna  may  be  alone  thrown  backwards ; 
and,  thirdly,  they  may  both  be  dislocated  laterally. 

IHsloeations  of  ulna  and  radius  backwards. — This  accident  most  fre- 
qaently  occurs  in  falling  from  a  height,  or  being  thrown  from  a  carriage 
or  horse ;  the  hand  being  thrust  forward  to  protect  the  body,  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  ground,  the  weight  of  the  body  has  a  tendency 
to  drive  the  humerus  forwards,  while  the  resistance  of  the  ground  pro- 
pels, the  radius  and  the  ulna  upwards  and  backwards  behind  the  condyles 
of  the  humerus.  The  diagnostic  marks  of  this  accident  are  plain  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  separation  of  the  articulatory  surfaces  of  the 
bones.  A  permanent  state  of  semiflexion  mast  always  accompany  this 
accident,  and  the  attempt  to  extend  the  limb  produces  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  pain ;  in  fact,  the  fixed  state  of  the  joint  is  the  great  character- 
istic of  this  as  of  all  other  dislocations :  besides,  there  is  found  a  consi- 
derable hollow  on  each  side  of  the  olecranon,  and  anteriorly  a  hard  pro- 
jection is  found  in  the  natural  situation  of  the  hollow  of  the  elbow-joint, 
formed  by  the  condyles  of  the  humerus.  On  further  examination  of  this 
accident,  and  of  the  relative  position  of  the  olecranon  with  the  condyles 
of  the  humerus,  we  shall  find  the  former  elevated  far  above  both  con- 
dyles, although  naturally  it  is  placed  on  a  plane  with  the  external  con- 
dyle. It  is  said  that  ^^  this  luxation  may  be  mistaken  for  fracture  of  the 
head  of  the  radius,  or  even  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  humerus ;" 
but  the  facility  of  restoring  the  bones  to  their  natural  position  in  frac- 
ture, and  the  difficulty  of  doing  so  in  dislocations,  distinguish  the  two  ac- 
odents.  In  this  luxation,  the  ligaments  are  torn  through,  and  the  mus- 
des  so  readily  managed,  from  the  perfect  command  the  surgeon  can  ob- 
tain over  the  jomt,  that,  in  general,  no  great  force  is  required  to  replace 
the  separated  articulatory  surfaces,  particularly  if  the  attempt  be  made 
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soon  after  the  accident  has  occurred ;  and  should  there  be,  from  any 
cause,  a  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  the  accident,  it  is  not  so  irreparable 
as  described  by  Boyer,  who  says,  "  that  if  the  reduction  be  not  efiected 
before  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  it 
afterwards."  I  have  seen  Sir  Astley  Cooper  reduce  this  dislocation 
three  months  after  the  accident,  and  have,  myself,  succeeded  two  months 
after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  by  bending  the  joint  over  the  knee,  and 
making  extension  both  from  the  wrist  and  upper  arm,  while  the  knee  is 
pressing  the  ulna  and  radius  backwards. 

When  coaptation  has  been  effected,  which  is  indicated  by  the  capa- 
bility of  the  joint  to  perform  its  natural  motions,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna  and  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  to 
their  natural  relative  positions,  the  arm  should  be  permanently  confined 
to  the  semiflexed  state,  with  the  hand  between  pronation  and  supination, 
by  splints  adjusted  so  as  to  prevent  motion,  and  thus  it  should  be  retained 
for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  when  all  inflammatory  symptoms  usually  dis- 
appear, and  passive  motion  may  be  commenced. 

IHslocation  of  tM  ulna  bachvards, — ^It  sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
happens  that  the  ulna  is  thrown  backwards  from  the  internal  condyle  with- 
out a  correspoildrng  displacement  of  the  radius.  The  diagnostic  marks 
of  this  accident  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  dislocation  of  both 
bones  backwards,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  projection  of  the  olecranon,  and 
the  fixed  state  of  the  joint ;  but  in  addition  to  these  symptoms,  there  is  a 
peculiar  direction  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand  inwards,  in  consequence  of  * 
the  resistance  which  the  radius  offers  to  the  longitudinal  derangement  of 
the  limb.  It  is  difiicult  to  imagine  how  such  an  accident  can  ts^e  place, 
and  in  what  direction  the  force  could  be  applied  to  produce  it ;  it  must 
either  be  inflicted  upon  the  ulna  or  upon  the  humerus,  as  no  fall  upon  the 
hand  can  lead  to  it.  The  reduction  of  this  dislocation  is  described  as 
being  easier  than  when  both  bones  are  luxated ;  this  would  naturally  be 
inferred,  when  we  consider  that  the  radius  being  still  attached  to  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  of  the  humerus,  forms  a  most  convenient  fulcrum  during 
the  extension  of  the  fore-arm,  by  forcibly  producing  which,  at  the  same 
time  pressing  the  olecranon  upon  a  firm  and  fixed  point  (as  a  hard  table), 
coaptation  may  be  readily  produced. 

Another  circumstance  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  tend  to  facili- 
tate the  restoration  of  the  ulna  to  its  natural  position,  namely,  the  tear- 
ing through  of  the  coronary  and  oblique  ligaments,  which  would  other- 
wise serve  to  fix  the  ulna,  and  prevent  its  easy  separation  from  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  humerus.  In  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  not 
been  reduced,  the  radius  seems  capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  the 
new  position  of  the  ulna,  and  by  its  pressure  upon  the  external  condyle 
produces  a  new  articulatory  surface,  which  enables  it  to  perform  some 
slight  degree  of  flexion  and  extension,  with  a  considerable  power  of  rota- 
tory motion.  I  should  suppose,  as  the  radius  in  this  accident  is  so  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  ulna  by  the  lesion  of  the  coronary  ligament, 
that  after  the  reduction  of  the  ulna  the  radius  would  be  very  liable  to  be 
thrown  either  forwards  or  backwards  upon  it,  in  any  attempt  at  pronation 
tDr  supination  of  the  hand.  Hence  the  propriety,  after  this  accident,  of 
maintaining  the  elbow-joint  at  rest  for  the  longest  possible  period  without 
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endangering  anchylosis,  so  that  the  ligaments  may  have  time  to  be  fully 
repaired. 

Lateral  dislocation  of  the  elbow. — The  ulna  and  radius  may  be  par- 
tially displaced  laterally  from  the  condyles  of  the  humerus ;  but  complete 
dislocation  in  this  direction  can  scarcely  occur,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  extent  of  surface  in  contact,  without  being  accompanied  by  severe 
laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  rendering  the  dislocation  compound.  Par- 
tial displacement  may,  however,  occur  both  outwards  and  inwards. 

Partial  dislocation  outwards.^'^k  blow  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  up- 
per extremity  of  the  ulna,  when  the  elbow-joint  is  semi  flexed,  may  dis- 
place that  bone  from  the  internal,  and  force  it  upon  the  external  condyle 
of  the  humerus.  The  diagnostic  marks  of  this  injury  are,  impaired  mo- 
tioD,  and  increased  lateral  dimensions,  of  the  joint ;  the  fore-arm  being 
inclined  inwards.  If  the  course  of  the  ulna  be  traced  upwards,  the 
hand  will  come  in  contact  with  the  internal  condyle,  and  the  head  of 
the  radius  may  be  felt  projecting  beyond  the  external  condyle  on  the 
outer  side.  ' 

Reduction  oF  this  dislocation  is  effected  by  flexing  the  forearm,  apply- 
ing extension  and  counter  extension,  at  the  same  time  directing  the  ulna 
inwards  towards  its  natural  situation  :  generally  speaking,  but  little  diffi- 
culty will  be  found  in  restoring  coaptation  of  these  parts,  as  the  ligaments 
of  the  joint  must  be  completely  torn  through. 

Partial  dislocation  inwards. — ^In*  this  accident  the  greater  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  ulna  is  entirely  separated  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  and  the  head  of  the  radius  occupies  the  natural  position  of  the 
former.  The  diagnostic  marks  are  here  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  in 
&e  accident  last  described :  the  forearm  is  directed  outwards ;  the  pro- 
jection is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow,  and  is  caused  by  the  ulna ; 
whereas,  in  the  last  case,  it  was  produced  by  the  head  of  the  radius. 
The  mode  of  reduction  is,  however,  quite  similar,  excepting  that  the  ulna 
most  be  dhrected  outwards  instead  of  inwards. 

Dislocations  of  the  radius  from  the  ulna. — ^These  two  bones  are  artic- 
idiited  with  each  other  at  their  superior  and  inferior  extremities ;  they 
are  capable  of  rotary  motion  on  each  other,  giving  to  the  hand  the  power 
of  pronation  and  supination.  In  these  actions  the  radius  is  the  moveable 
and  the  ulna  the  fixed  bone ;  so  that  in  the  luxations  of  these  articula- 
tbna  the  former  is  invariably  the  one  displaced. 

Dislocation  of  the  superior  radioulnar  articulation. — As  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  elbow-joint  forms  also  the  synovial  capsule  to  this  artic- 
ulation, some  have  considered  this  accident  as  belonging  to  the  elbow.  I 
cannot,  however,  regard  this  view  as  correct,  although,  owing  to  the 
oootinoity  of  the  synovial  membrane,  the  elbow-joint  must  always  be 
implicated.  Inordinate  pronation  or  supination  produces  this  displace- 
oaent. 

Dislocation  of  the  radius  forwards, — ^Forcible  supination  is  generally 
the  cause  of  this  accident :  the  head  of  the  radius  is  driven  against  the 
fore  part  of  the  coronary  ligament,  sometimes  tearing  through  its  fibres. 
bk  that  case  it  slips  out  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  upon 
the  front  of  which  it  is  thrown.  The  fore  arm  and  hand  become  at  once 
permanently  fixed  in  the  supinated  position^  and  a  depression  is  felt  an 
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iDch  below  the  external  condyle  of  the  hnmeras,  where  fhe  head  of  the 
radios  should  be  found  projecting.  These  are  the  chief  diagnostic  marks 
of  the  injury. 

Reduction  is  not  here  effected  by  general  extension  and  counter-ex- 
tension, but  the  power  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  radios,  by  prodac- 
ing  forcible  pronation  of  the  hand,  which  tends  to  direct  the  head  of 
that  bone  backwards  towards  its  natural  cavity.  This  object  may  be 
assisted  by  the  application  of  concentrated  force  upon  the  head  of  the 
radius  itself.  When  reduction  has  b$en  produced,  the  fore-arm  should 
be  fixed  in  a  state  of  pronation,  compressing  the  head  of  the  bone  to 
maintain  it  in  its  situation.  The  indications  of  renewed  coaptation  are, 
restoration  of  the  natural  shape  of  the  arm,  and  its  reacquired  capability 
to  perform  its  natural  motions. 

Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radiiAS  backwards. — ^This  .  displace- 
ment occurs  much  more  frequently  than  that  just  described :  it  is  pro- 
duced by  inordinate  pronation  of  the  fore-arm.  There  are  two  reasons 
why  the  luxation  backwards  is  more  frequent  than  that  forwards :  the 
extent  of  motion  is  much  greater  in  the  pronate  than  in  the  supine  po- 
sition of  the  hand  and  fore-arm,  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  lesser  sig- 
moid cavity  of  the  ulna  projects  considerably  more  than  the  posterior, 
which  offers  less  resistance  to  the  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  radi' 
us  in  the  latter  direction.  The  diagnostic  mark  of  this  injury  is  the  fixed 
pronation  of  the  fore-arm,  from  which  position  no  force  short  of  that 
which  will  produce  recoaptation  of  the  articular  surfaces  can  remove  it. 
The  reduction  is  effected  by  forcible  supination  of  the  radius,  the  head  of 
which  is  directed  forwards  towards  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  When 
the  luxation  is  reduced,  the  fore-arm  must  be  fixed  by  a  bandage  in  the 
supine  position,  and  a  compress  applied  to  the  head  of  the  radius,  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  dislocation. 

A  tendency  to  these  accidents  is  sometimes  established  by  the  peculiar 
kind  of  employment  of  an  individual.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
strumous  constitutions.  The  mode  of  treatment  must  here  necessarily 
be  both  constitutional  and  local :  the  first  with  reference  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  health  of  the  patient ;  the  second  as  to  the  means  to  be 
adopted  to  overcome  the  injurious  influence  of  the  actions  incidental  to 
the  occupation  upon  the  part  itself. 

Dislocations  of  the  inferior  radioulnar  articulations. — ^Dislocations  of 
this  joint  are  generally  described  by  writers  as  displacements  of  the  ulna 
from  the  radius ;  but  here,  as  well  as  in  the  superior  articulation,  the  ra- 
dius is  the  moveable  bone,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  the  one 
displaced,  although  it  is  at  the  same  time  true  that  the  deformity  enst- 
ing  in  the  dislocation  is  due  to  the  projection  of  the  ulna. 

The  radius  at  this  extremity  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  thrown  either  be- 
fore or  behind,  as  in  the  case  of  its  superior  portion ;  and  as  the 
causes  of  the  accident,  diagnostic  marks,  and  mode  of  treatment  are  all 
similar,  a  description  of  them  would  be  a  mere  recapitulation  of  the  re- 
marks I  have  already  made.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  a  firac- 
ture  through  the  epiphysis  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  resembles 
the  dislocation  of  that  bone  backwards,  owing  to  the  unnatural  projection 
of  the  ulna  in  both  cases.      The  diagnosis  is,  however,  easily  formed, 
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from  the  circumstance  that  the  deformity  can  be  removed  with  great  fa- 
cility in  the  !brmer,  while  in  the  latter  it  can  only  be  destroyed  by  reduc- 
tion of  the  dislocation. 

DUlocations  of  the  radio-carpal  or  torist-joint. — The  three  upper 
bones  of  the  carpus  form  a  convex  surface  adapted  to  the  lower  articular 
cavity  of  the  radius  and  under  surface  of  the  interarticular  cartilage, 
and  the  whole  constitutes  a  ginglymoid  joint,  possessing  remarkable 
flexibilitfy,  its  power  of  extension  and  flexion  being  equal ;  it  is  also 
capable  of  lateral  motion,  producing  abduction  and  adduction  of  the 
hwd.  These  latter  motions  are,  however,  limited,  in  comparison  with 
the  former. 

The  carpal  bones  may  be  thrown  from  their  articulatory  surface  in  four 
different  directions ;  they  may  be  displaced  either  backwards  or  forwards, 
in  which  case  they  are  thrown  entirely  out  of  their  natural  cavities ;  and. 
they  may  be  dislocated  towards  either  side ;  but  in  the  latter  instance 
the  displacement  is  not  complete,  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  lateral 
surface,  compared  with  that  extending  from  before  to  behind. 

Diilocation  of  the  carpus  backwards, — This  accident  b  usually  the 
effect  of  a  fall  upon  the  hand  while  the  latter  is  pronated  so  that  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bones  first  receives  the  blow,  which 
throws  the  carpus  upon  the  back  part  of  the  radius.  The  diagnostic 
marks  of  the  accident  are, — permanent  flexion  of  the  hand,  shortening 
of  its  palmar  region  (in  which  the  extremity  of  the  radius  may  be  felt) 
and  great  general  deformity  of  the  whole,  from  the  abnormal  position  in 
which  it  is  fixed  relatively  to  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  The  dislocation 
18  reduced  by  making  extension  of  the  hand,  and  pressing  the  carpus 
forwards  at  the  same  instant.  The  requisite  force  may  be  so  readily  ap- 
pUed  that  there  is  generally  but  little  difficulty  experienced. 

Dislocation  of  the  carpus  forwards, — ^This  displacement  is  much  rarer 
than  that  just  described — a  circumstance  scarcely  to  be  expected,  from 
the  anatomical  formation  of  the  parts,  as  the  posterior  edge  of  the  artic- 
ular extremity  of  the  radius  forms  a  projection  which  would  appear  more 
fikely  to  prevent  displacement  backwards  than  forwards :  the  tendency  to 
the  former  arises,  however,  from  the  preponderating  force  of  the  flexor 
over  that  of  the  extensor  tendons.  Nevertheless,  the  dislocation  forward 
sometimes  occurs;  jj;  is  characterized  by  permanent  extension  of  the 
hand,  diminution  of  its  dorsal  length,  and  by  its  general  change  of  form 
with  respect  to  the  fore-arm.  The  reduction  is  effected  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  last  case,  excepting  that  the  carpus  is  to  be  forced  back- 
wards towards  the  radius,  instead  of  forwards,  while  at  the  same  time  an 
endeavour  to  flex  the  hand  is  made. 

Lateral  dislocations  of  the  carpus. — In  these  the  carpus  may  be  ^hrown 
either  partially  outwards  or  inwards,  the  hand  being  permanently  abduct- 
ed, according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  displacement  has  taken  place ; 
the  deformity  presents  a  sufficiently  strong  diagnostic  mark  of  the  nature 
of  the  injury.  Reduction  is  effected  by  extension  and  counter-extension, 
during  which  the  displaced  carpus  must  be  directed  towards  its  natural 
articular  cavity..  The  afber-treatment  bears  reference  to  the  prevention 
of  subsequent  inflammation,  rather  than  to  any  immediate  injury  to  the 
parts.    The  jdnts  collectively  forming  this  articulation  are  numerous,  as 
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also  the  thecffi  connected  with  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons :  it  there- 
fore becomes  of  the  highest  importance  that  every  pre'caution  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  an  accession  of  inflammatory  action,  whichmay  assume 
the  chronic  form,  and,  by  leading  to  ulceration,  terminate  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  joint.  The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  recommended 
in  cases  of  severe  sprain  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  dislocation  is 
a  far  more  severe  injury,  and  therefore  requires  more  urgent  means  to 
prevent  ill  effects  from  ultimately  accruing. 

,  Dislocations  of  the  hones  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus. — ^The  bones  of 
the  carpus  and  metacarpus  together  form  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The 
character  of  their  motions  does  not  entitle  them  to  bo  considered  as  diar 
throdial  joints,  as  they  are  individually  uninfluenced  by  the  action  of 
muscles,  and  only  move  as  a  whole,  their  articulations  having  merely  suf- 
ficient motion  to  protect  them  against  injury  from  concussion.  They 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  amphiarthroses.  No  surgical  author  de- 
scribes the  luxation  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus  from  each 
other ;  and,  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  accident  can  occur,  ex- 
cepting from  the  application  of  a  highly  concentrated  force,  as  in  gun- 
shot wound,  or  accident  from  machinery.  In  such  an  instance,  however, 
the  soft  parts  would  be  so  excessively  injured,  and  the  bone  probably  so 
much  comminuted,  as  to  render  its  removal,  or  even  amputation  of  the 
limb,  immediately  necessary. 

I  have  known  the  os  magnum  to  be  dislocated  backwards  from  its  a^ 
ticulation  with  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  bones.  The  subject  of  tUs  acci- 
dent was  a  carpenter,  an  out-patient  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Callaway.  In 
this  case,  the  appearance  was  that  of  a  hard  fixed  tumour  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  carpus :  the  man  described  the  injury  to  have  been  origi- 
nally caused  three  years  before,  by  a  very  forcible  grasping  exertion  of 
the  hand.  The  displacement  frequently  recurred,  and  he  could  generally 
slip  the  bone  back  into  its  place  by  pressure  of  his  thumb.  On  this  oc- 
casion Mr.  Callaway  easily  reduced  it  in  the  same  manner.  The  dislo- 
cation soon,  however,  again  occurred  ;  and  I  had  afterwards  frequent  op- 
portunities of  seeing  and  examining  the  case,  which  was  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  I  ever  met  with.  Boyer  mentions  that  he  had  seen  it  two  or 
three  times.  I  have  seen  the  compound  dislocation  of  the  carpus  on  se^ 
oral  occasions,  beiftg 'generally  produced  in  gunshot  wounds  ;  but  in  one 
case  the  accident  occurred  to  a  labouring  man,  who,  in  removing  a  gtf- 
den-roller  from  a  cart,  suffiered  it  to  slip  from  his  grasp,  his  hand  being  b^ 
tween  the  stone  cylinder  and  the  ironwork  :  the  force  separated  the  c»- 
pus  from  the  radius,  and  several  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus  from  each 
other — inflicting,  indeed,  such  extensive  injury  as  to  render  immediate 
.amputation  of  the  hand  requisite. 

Thebones  of  the  metacarpus  are  so  closely  articulated  at  their  upper 
extremities  with  the  carpus  and  with  each  other,  that  luxation  seems 
scarcely  possible,  excepting  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  that  can 
efiect  dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus.  The  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  fore-finger  and  that  of  the  little  finger  possess  a  slight  degree  of  lat- 
ei^al  motion  under  the  influence  of  their  respective  abductor  and  addo^ 
tor  muscles ;  but  this  motion  is  too  limited  to  affect  the  surreal  oonside^ 
lotions  that  belong  to  these  bones.    It  sometimes  happens,  howevefy  ti^t 
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they  are  injured  by  the  overstretching  of  their  ligaments  :  they  then  re- 
quire leeching,  and  the  adoption  of  other  means  calculated  to  subdue 
the  consequent  inflammation. 

IKsloeations  of  the  fingers. — The  upper  phalanges  present  concave 
8ur&ces  adapted  to  the  convex  extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  In 
consequence  of  the  rounded  surfaces  of  the  latter  extending  farther  for- 
wards than  backwards,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  first  phalanx  can 
be  luxated  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand :  its  displacement  backwards 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  its  metacarpal  bone  is,  however,  less  rare.  The 
other  phalanges  of  the  fingers  are  also  liable  to  dislocation  in  the  same 
direction ;  and  I  have  seen  the  inferior  or  last  phalanx  dislocated  forwards, 
in  an  attempt  to  catch  a  cricket  ball  passing  above  the  head.  The  thumb, 
which  possesses  no  metacarpal  bone,  is  liable  to  have  its  first  phalanx  dis* 
placed  from  the  os  trapezium,  and  I  have  seen  it  (in  different  cases) 
thrown  forwards  and  outwards.  Some  time  since,  Mr.  Cock  had  a  case  of 
a  dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  trapezium  and  trapezoid  bones.  He  attempted  its  reduction  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  could  not  affect  recoaptation  until  after  he  had  submit- 
ted the  patient  to  the  influence  of  chloroform,  after  which  he  succeeded 
with  the  greatest  ease.  The  following  is  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  last 
phalanx  of  the  thumb,  also  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cock.  Joseph  Bos* 
seter  was  admitted  into  Cornelius  ward,  June  29,  1848.  Walking  over 
some  bars  of  iron,  he  stumbled,  and,  putting  out  his  hand  to  save  himself 
when  falling,  he  received  the  following  injury : — ^A  dislocation  of  the  last 
phalanx  of  the  thumb  backwards,  with  a  wound  on  the  interior  or  pal- 
mar aspect  of  the  joint,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  exposing  the  artic- 
ular head  of  the  first  phalangeal  bone. 

Seduction  was  effected  by  Mr.  Cock,  by  means  of  a  large  key  ;  exten- 
sion was  made,  and  when  the  articular  extremity  of  the  last  phalanx  was 
brought  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  first,  the  joint  was  suddenly  flexed, 
and  the  bone  returned  to  its  place. 

Violent  inflammation  was  set  up  about  the  joint,  and  leeches  were  ap- 
pUed.  Matter  formed  and  was  let  out ;  the  hand  was  kept  on  a  splint, 
and  poulticed.  The  wound  over  the  joint  gradually  closed,  and  when  quite 
80,  passive  motion  was  used.  About  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission, he  was  discharged  quite  recovered,  being  able  to  use  his  thumb 
well,  and  having  perfect  motion  in  both  joints. 

There  is  often  considerable  difficulty  in  reducing  luxations  of  the  pha- 
langes, particularly  if  the  attempt  be  not  made  until  some  time  after  the 
injury  has  occurred.  In  consequence  of  the  small  size  of  the  phalanx, 
it  is  not  easy  to  apply  mechanical  force  to  it  sufficient  to  restore  the  bone 
to  its  natural  position :  the  better  plan  is  to  fix  a  piece  of  tape  in  the  form 
of  a  "  clove  hitch  ;"  this  will  afford  the  necessary  hold,  and  the  reduc- 
tion will  be  greatly  fiicilitated.  The  after-treatment,  as  in  all  the  other 
injuries  to  joints,  consists  in  maintaining  complete  rest,  and  subduing  ev- 
ery sign  of  inflammation  the  moment  it  presents  itself. 
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LECTURE    XXIX  . 

DISLOCATIONS   OF    THE    HIP-JOINT, 

Hip-joint  a  true  enarthrom — Remarkable  for  its  great  strength — Mod^ 
of  articulation — May  be  dislocated  in  four  differoit  directions — Up' 
wards  find  backwards  upon  the  dorsum  ilii — Backwards  into  the  is- 
chiatic  notch — Downwards  and  forwards  into  the  foramen,  obturaUh 
rium — And  upwards  and  forwards  on  Hit  pubes — Mat/  be  mistaken 
for  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur — Reduction  of  dislocation  of  the 
hip-joint — Application  of  mechanical  force — Constitutional' mean»--' 
use  of  ancesthetic  agents — Mode  of  reduction  of  each  particular  (&• 
location. 

The  hip-joint  oflfere  the  best  example  of  the  true  enarthrosis :  it  is  re- 
markable for  its  great  stroDgth,  which  is  derived  equally  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  its  articulatory  surfaces  are  adapted  to  each  other,  and 
from  the  power  and  number  of  its  muscles.  The  head  of  the  thigh-booe 
is  deeply  seated  in  the  cavity  termed  the  acetabulum,  which  is  rendered 
still  deeper  by  a  rim  of  fibrocartilaginous  tissue,  termed  the  cotyloid  lig- 
ament. The  head  of  the  femur  is  also  retained  in  its  situation  by  an 
interarticular  ligament,  the  ligamcntum  teres,  and  a  strong  capsular  Uga* 
ment  firmly  encloses  the  whole.  Fourteen  muscles  give  it  its  appropri- 
ate motions  ;  and  some  of  these  muscles,  being  intimately  connectea  wiA 
the  capsular  ligament,  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  that  tissue. 

Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  means  which  thus  tend  to  strengthen 
and  preserve  the  hip-joint  againstinjury,  it  is  not  very  unfrequently  sub- 
ject to  the  displacement  of  its  articulatory  surfaces  :  in  this  accident  the 
head  of  the  bone  may  bo  thrown  in  four  diflFerent  directions.  It  is  true 
that  the  head  of  the  femur  may  be  thrown  from  the  acetabulum  in  every 
direction  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  in  which  it  moves  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  preponderating  power  of  certain  muscles,  it  is  almost  invariably  fixed 
in  one  of  four  specific  positions :  firstly,  it  may  be  displaced  upwards 
and  backwards  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  ;  secondly,  backwards  into* 
the  ischiatic  notch  ;  thirdly,  downwards  and  forwards  into  the  foramen 
obturatorium ;  and  fourthly,  upwards  and  forwards  upon  th^  pubes. 

To  produce  these  various  displacements  under  ordinary  circumstance?| 
a  very  considerable  exertion  of  force  is  necessary ;  cases  have  been 
known,  however,  in  which  dislocation  of  the  hip  has  occurred  spontane- 
ously. 

In  February,  1843, 1  saw,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  a  Mr.  Edwards,  «t.  54, 
a  watchmaker,  who  resided  at  17,  High  street,  Shoreditch  ;  he  had  been 
able,  as  long  as  he  could  remember,  to  dislocate  both  hips  at  will,  and 
also  to  reduce  them  merely  by  his  own  muscular  eflForts.  This  person 
was  the  subject  of  a  vesicular  eruption  of  the  skin,  from  which  continn' 
ally  flowed  so  profuse  a  discharge  of  serous  fluid  as  to  render  it  necessaiy 
for  him  to  change  his  linen  two  or  three  times  during  the  day. 

Dislocation  upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  dorsum  ilii. — Tlus  is 
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the  most  frequent  of  the  luxations  of  the  thigh-bone :  it  usually  happens 
in  consequence  of  a  heavy  weight  falling  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
pelvis  while  the  individual  is  in  a  stooping  position,  as  in  the  act  of  dig- 
ging, or  from  a  fall  from  a  height  when  carrying  a  burden.  The  diag- 
nostic marks  of  the  injury  are,  immobility  of  the  joint,  and  great  shorten- 
ing and  inversion  of  the  limb,  so  that,  in  the  erect  posture,  the  toes  on 
the  injured  side  rest  on  the  tarsus  of  the  opposite  foot ;  the  knee  is  also 
ittrdally  flexed,  and  in  advance  of  the  sound  one.  The  roundness  of  the 
nip  is  lost  by  the  ascent  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  upon  the  dorsum 
of  the  ilium,  and  consequent  relaxation  of  the  glutei  muscles  ;  the  tro- 
chanter major  is  thrown  beneath  the  anterior  and  superior  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  ilium,  with  which  it  is  brought  into  unnatural  proximity. 
The  body  of  the  patient  is  bent  forwards,  by  the  tension  of  the  psoas  and 
iHacus  muscles,  which  are  tightly  drawn  over  the  pubes,  all  the  other 
muscles  being  relaxed  by  the  approximation  of  theur  points  of  attach- 
ment. In  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  dislocation  of  the  hip,  the  cap- 
solar  ligament  and  the  ligamentum  teres  are  torn  through. 

The  degree  of  shortening  which  takes  place  in  this  accident  depends 
upon  the  time  that  may  have  elapsed  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  as 
the  muscles  experience  a  permanent  contraction,  which  tends  constantly 
to  draw  the  head  of  the  bone  still  higher,  sometimes  even,  to  the  extent 
of  three  inches.  This  last  circumstance  constitutes  the  chief  diagnostic 
distinction  between  the  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  ilii  and  that  into  the 
ischiatic  notch.  In  patients  of  spare  habit,  all  the  signs  are  so  obvious 
that  the  nature  of  the  accident  is  easiliy  detected ;  but  in  stout,  robust 
individuals  there  may  be  some  difficulty  ;  nevertheless,  the  permanently 
fixed  state  and  inversion  of  the  limb  are  generally  sufficient  to  form  the 
foundation  of  a  just  diagnosis,  which  will  be  rendered  still  clearer  by  ex- 
amining the  patient  in  the  recumbent,  sitting,  and  erect  postures  severally 
as  each  of  these  different  positions  portrays  some  distinct  features  com- 
pletely characteristic  of  this  particular  dislocation.  The  impossibility 
of  producing  eversion  of  the  limb,  owing  to  the  head  of  the  bone  resting 
on  the  flat  surface  of  the  ilium,  constitutes  a  further  very  strong  diag- 
nostic mark  of  this  accident. 

DUhcation  backwards  into  the  ischiatic  notch. — ^The  head  of  the  bone 
is  in  this  case  thrown  behind  the  acetabulum,  at  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  ilium  and  ischium,  and  a  littie  above  the  level  of  its  natural 
ntuation*;  the  upward  direction  is,  however,  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  cause 
any  appreciable  shortening  of  the  limb,  which  is  inverted,  as  in  the  acci- 
dent I  have  just  described ;  the  knee  is  also  directed  forwards,  so  as  to 
eross  the  centre  of  the  other  thigh  at  about  the  commencement  of  its  lower 
third :  indeed,  the  diagnostic  marks  which  distinguish  this  dislocation 
fifom  that  on  the  dorsum  ilii  only  consist  in  the  lesser  degree  of  shorten- 
ing of  the  limb,  and  greater  advancement  of  the  knee,  in  consequence  of 
the  head  of  the  bone  being  thrown  much  farther  behind  the  acetabulum  ; 
the  fixed  inversion  of  the  limb  being  about  the  same  in  both  cases.  From 
the  depth  of  the  situation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  in  this  accident,  it  is 
sometimes  with  great  difficulty  that  it  can  be  felt  on  examination  ;  not 
that  the  difficulty  arises  from  its  sinking,  as  some  have  described,  into 
the  ischiatic  notch,  which  is  not  by  any  means  large  enough  to  receive  it, 
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but  from  the  parts  themselves  being  «o  deeply  seated.  The  suffering  of 
the  patient  is  generally  much  greater  in  this  than  in  the  former  accident— 
a  circumstance  which  probably  arises  from  the  head  of  the  bone  pressing 
upon  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  by  which  a  sense  of  numbness  is  often  pro- 
duced down  the  whole  of  the  affected  thigh.  The  mobility  of  the  dislo- 
cated thigh,  with  respect  to  its  rotation  outwards,  is  rather  greater  than 
in  the  dislocadon  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  in  consequeilco  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  resting  on  the  rotator  muscles,  which  yield  in  some  measure  to  the 
force  employed  in  the  attempts  to  produce  motion  in  that  direction. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  dislocation  between  the  ischiatic  notch  and 
the  acetabulum : 

John  Forster,  a  healthy  boy,  only  seven  years  old,  was  admitted  into 
Accident  ward.  He  was  brought  from  Deptford  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  the  accident,  which  resulted  from  with  a  younger  brother  on 
his  back. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  accident  was  at  first  rather  obscure ;  the  limb 
was  very  little  shortened,  and  not  so  much  inverted  as  in  dislocations  on 
the  dorsum  ilii,  but  the  great  trochanter  was  more  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  than  on  the  other  side ;  abduc- 
tion caused  great  psun,  and  could  be  carried  to  a  very  slight  extent ;  and 
the  head  of  the  femur  could  be  indistinctly  felt  (on  rotating  the  limb) 
just  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  acetabdum,  between  the  latter  and 
the  ischiatic  notch. 

Counte^extension  and  extension  being  made  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
without  mechanical  assistance,  the  head  of  the  bone  almost  immediately 
slipped  into  its  place. 

Dislocation  downwards  and  forwards  into  the  foramen  obturatorium.'^^ 

In  this  injury  the  diagnostic  marks  are  so  characteristic  as  to  render 
its  nature  at  once  obvious.  The  limb  is  considerably  lengthened,  and 
the  thigh  on  the  injured  side  widely  separated  from  the  other,  the  knee 
being  at  the  same  time  advanced  ;  the  foot  is  slightly  everted,  and  the 
toes  alone  rest  upon  the  ground  ;  the  pelvis  is  bent  upon  the  thigh,  owing 
to  the  tension  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
thigh  is  flattened,  in  consequence  of  the  general  state  of  extension  of  all 
its  muscles.  K  the  patient  be  placed  in  an  erect  posture,  and  then  at- 
tempts to  walk,  he  moves  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as.  a  man  in  the 
act  of  mowing.  The  head  of  the  displaced  bone  may  be  felt  on  the  inner 
and  superior  part  of  the  thigh,  and  the  distance  between  the. anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  trochanter  major  is  conside- 
rably increased,  and  the  two  brought  nearly  in  the  same  vertical  line. 
The  capsular  ligament  is  in  this  accident  necessarily  torn  through  ;  and 
(although  some  do  not  believe  this  to  be  an  invariable  concomitant)  the 
Ugamentum  teres  must,  in  my  opinion,  always  be  ruptured.  This  dislo- 
cation generally  occurs  from  a  fall  on  the  feet  or  knees  while  the  thighs 
are  widely  separated :  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thus  pressed  upon  the 
weakest  part  of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  being  in  this  direction  less 
restrained  by  the  Ugamentum  teres  than  in  any  other,  the  capsular  liga- 
ment is  ruptured  before  the  Ugamentum  teres  can  exercise  its  Umiting 
power,  and  displacement  is  even  effected  before  the  latter  gives  way. 
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The  lengthening  and  abdaction  of  the  limb,  and  the  permanent  separ- 
ation of  the  thighs,  furnish  an  unmistakable  diagnosis  of  the  accident. 

Dislocation  upwards  and  forwards  on  the  puhes, — This  is  a  less  fre- 
quent accident  than  those  hitherto  mentioned  ;  I  have  seen  only  four  in- 
stances of  it  in  the  course  of  mj  own  practice  :  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  every  other  luxation  of  the  hip-joint  by  the  permanent  outward  rota- 
tion of  the  whole  limb,  and  by  the  head  of  the  bone  being  felt  just  below 
**  Poupart's  ligament,"  presenting  in  thin  persons  a  distinct  tumour  in 
the  groin ;  the  anterior  crural  nerve  is  sometimes  pressed  upon  to  such  a 
decree  as  to  produce  numbness  and  pain  along  the  whole  of  the  thigh, 
and  the  trochanter  major  is  brought  abnormally  near  to  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  The  impossibility  of  rotating  the  in* 
jured  limb  inwards,  marks  indubitably  the  nature  of  this  accident. 

Dislocation  on  the  pubes  is  the  only  luxation  of  the  hip  likely  to  be 
confounded  with  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  being,  like  the 
latter  accident,  characterized  by  shortening  and  eversion  of  the  limb ; 
tmt  the  complete  fixity  in  dislocation,  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
bone  may  be  moved  in  fracture,  constitute,  however,  a  most  unequivocal 
distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  injury. 

Some  authors  have  described  a  fifth  dislocation,  in  which  the  head  of 
the  femur  rests  upon  the  ilium  immediately  below  and  rather  towards  the 
inner  side  of  the  anterior  and  superior  spinous  process.  This  is,  how- 
ever, only'-a  slight  variety  of  the  dislocation  forwards  on  the '  pubes,  the 
head  of  the  bone  having  been  prevented — probably  from  the  imperfect 
laceration  of  the  capsular  ligament — from  passmg  sufficiently  far  for- 
wards to  constitute  the  complete  pubic  dislocation. 

Mode  of  reduction  of  the  dislocations  of  the  hip^'oint. — ^When  we 
consider  the  immense  strength  of  the  muscles  of  the  hipgoint,  we  cannot 
&Q  to  understand  at  once  that  in  cases  of  luxation  great  mechamcal 
force  must  be  requisite  to  overcome  their  powerful  opposition  to  the 
restoration  of  the  bono  to  its  normal  situation.  It  is,  therefore,  adrisar 
ble,  particulariy  in  very  athletic  persons,  to  employ  constitutional  means 
to  lessen  the  contractile  power  of  the  muscles  before  such  force  is  re- 
sorted to, — and  bleeding,  warm  bath,  tartarized  antimony,  tobacco  ene- 
mata,  have  all  been  employed  with  this  view.  Among  all  these  I.prefer 
bleed&ig  to  Suntness,  with  the  administration  at  the  same  time  of  con- 
tinued small  doses  of  tartarized  antimony ;  the  blood  should  however  be 
wididrawn  in  the  erect  position,  and  with  the  other  precautions  I  have 
mentioned  in  my  introductory  remarks  on  the  general  treatment  of  dislo- 
cation. 

J&d<e  of  reducing  the  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  Uii. — ^The  patient 
must  be.bud  on  his  back  upon  a  table  placed  between  two  fixed  points, 
wiudi  are  at  a  proper  height  to  permit  of  the  extending  and  counter- 
extending  powers  being  fiistened  to  them;  the  ^th  by  which  the 
coonter^xtending  pulleys  are  attached  to  the  patient  should  be  well  pad- 
ded, and  passed  between  the  thigh  and  the  genital  organs,  while  the  ex- 
tending pulleys  are  fastened  to  a  band  applied  ti^tly  just  above  the  knee : 
and  the  extending  and  counter  extending  forces  are  always  brought  into 
operation  in  the  same  line,  which  is  exactly  to  correspond  to  the  abr 
inl  dbeetion  awumed  by  ^  injured  ths^    When  the  whde  appit 
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is  effectually  arranged,  slight  tension  of  the  pulleys  should  be  made,  so 
that  the  muscles  may  be  put  somewhat  on  the  stretch,  and  a  short  time 
should  be  allowed  for  them  to  become  fatigued  before  additional  force  is 
applied.  A  steady  and  gradual  effort  must  then  be  continued  until  the 
head  of  the  femur  begins  to  move  towards  the  acetabulum,  indeed,  until 
it  ^as  reached  the  edge  of  that  cavity  ;  this  may  generally  be  ascertidn- 
ed  by  examining  the  relative  situation  of  the  trochanter  major  with  the 
anterior  and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  which  can  be  felt,  how- 
ever stout  the  patient  may  be.  When  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been 
brought  into  the  position  mentioned,  the  limb  should  be  gently  rotated 
outwards,  and  its  head  directed  into  the  acetabulum  ;  but,  as  I  have  be- 
fore remarked,  restored  coaptation  is  not  indicated  by  any  sudden  snap, 
for  as  the  muscles  are  under  the  influence  of  the  extending  power,  they 
are  not  capable  of  exercismg  any  contractile  force  to  suddenly  draw  the 
displaced  bone  into  its  natural  situation.  Indeed,  from  the  depth  of  the 
hip  joint,  from  the  abnormal  appearance  of  the  limb  under  extension,  and 
from  the  position  of  the  patient,  no  distinct  manifestations  of  recoaptation 
are  to  be  expected  ;  and  there  is  always  some  difficulty  in  knowing  when 
the  reduction  is  really  effected.  When  it  is,  however,  ascertained,  by 
the  restored  motion  of  the  limb,  that  the  luxation  is  indeed  reduced,  it 
only  remains  to  bring  and  maintain  the  thighs  together,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  accident,  and  to  preserve  that  degree  of  quiescence  of 
the  joint  necessary  for  the  reparation  of  its  injured  structures.  At  the 
same  time,  the  soft  parts  may  have  suffered  some  injury  from  the  appa- 
ratus, and  in  that  case  medical  treatment  will  be  requisite  to  prevent  any 
ultimate  ill  effect. 

Mode  of  reducing  the  dislocation  into  the  ischiatic  notch. — There  is 
but  litUe  difference  between  the  means  employed  for  the  reduction  of  this 
dislocation  and  that  just  described  ;  the  extending  and  counter-extending 
apparatus  are  applied  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  patient  is  laid  on  his 
sound  side  instead  of  upon  his  back ;  and  from  the  greater  obliquity  of 
the  dislocation,  the  line  of  extension  and  counter-extension  must  be  at  a 
much  greater  angle  with  the  trunk — while  lying  upon  the  table — than  in 
the  former  case ;  indeed,  the  angle  does  not  here  amount  to  more  than 
130°  pr  135°,  while  in  the  former  dislocation  it  was  at  least  165°.  In 
consequence  of  the  head  of  the  bone  being  so  deeply  seated  in  this  aoci- 
dent,  great  resistance  is  offered  to  the  extending  force,  and  much  advan- 
tage is  derived  from  placing  a  towel  or  handkerchief  under  the  superior 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  raising  it,  as  the  extension  proceeds,  so  as  to  as- 
sist in  extricating  the  head,  and  in  lifting  it  over  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  acetabulum.  Boyer  has  stated  that  this  dislocation  may  be  seconda- 
rily produced,  after  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  I  confess, 
however,  that  I  cannot  comprehend  how,  in  the  limited  motion  of  a  dislo- 
cated limb,  the  muscles  could  possess  sufficient  power  to  produce  that 
change  of  position,  particularly  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  great 
strength  of  the  glutei  muscles  compared  with  that  of  the  rotators  outwards, 
which  could  alone  have  a  tendency  to  draw  the  bone  further  'downwards 
and  backwards.  Such  an  effect  might,  perhaps,  be  produced  during  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  dislocation  on  tiie  dorsum  ilii,  and  the  surgeon  might 
suppose  that  he  had  restored  natural  coaptation,  when  m  fact  he  bad 
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only  drawn  the  head  of  the  femur  down  behind  the  cavity  of  the  aceta- 
bnlnm.  I  have,  in  two  or  three  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone  on 
the  dorsum  ilii,  known  it  to  be  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  it  was  a  dis- 
location upwards,  or  backwards  into  the  ischiatic  notch ;  the  question 
arising  out  of  the  degree  of  shortening,  and  the  backward  direction  in 
which  the  head  of  the  bone  had  been  drawn  ;  for  it  often  happens  that 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  driven  into  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
two  points  already  mentioned, — ^its  situation  being  modified  according  to 
the  comparative  strength  of  the  muscles  acting  upon  it,  and  by  the  direc-' 
tion  of  the  force  which  caused  the  luxation. 

Reduction  of  the  dislocation^  into  the  foramen-  ohturatorium, — ^The 
mode  of  reduction  is  here  regulated  by  precisely  the  same  principles  as 
those  which  regulate  the  processes  for  restoring  coaptation  of  the  other 
dislocations,  excepting  that  the  extending  and  counter-extending  powers 
are  employed  in  a  different  direction  to  that  used  in  the  other  displace- 
ments of  the  hip  joint ;  and  although  a  surgeon  might  detect  at  once  the 
nature  of  the  injury  which  his  patient  had  sustained,  still  he  would  be 
perfectly  incapable  of  relieving  him,  or,  at  least,  not  without  doing  him 
a  severe  injury,  unless  he  completely  understood  the  best  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  necessary  force. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  upon  the  table  upon  bis  back ;  and  the 
extending  force  applied  by  passing  a  girth  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
affected  thigh,  so  high,  indeed,  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  perinseum  ; 
the  end  of  this  strap  is  to  be  fixed  to  the  hook  of  the  pulleys,  which  are 
attached  to  the  staple  on  the  injured  side  of  the  patient,  while  the  counter- 
extending  force  or  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  pelvis,  is  com- 
posed of  a  girth,  which  is  completely  to  surround  both  the  ilia ;  passing 
at  the  same  time  through  the  noose  formed  by  the  girth  attached  to  the 
dislocated  limb,  and  being  fixed  to  the]oppo3ite  staple,  the  two  girths  dur- 
ing the  application  of  the  extending  power  are  thus  made  to  fix  each 
other,  and  operate  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  The 
surgeon  should  now,  the  apparatus  being  properly  adjusted,  make  gradual 
extension  upon  the  pulleys,  until  the  head  of  the  femur  can  be  felt  mov- 
ing from  the  foramen  obturatorium ;  he  is  then  to  place  himself  by  the 
ankle  of  the  sound  limb,  and  by  passing  his  arm  beneath  it,  is  to  grasp 
the  ankle  of  the  dislocated  extremity  ;  when  drawing  it  towards  the  mia- 
dle  line  of  the  long  axis  of  the  patient's  body,  he  acts  upon  the  head  of 
the  dislocated  femur  with  a  most  powerful  lever,  and  under  common  cir- 
cumstances readily  reduces  the  dislocation.  If  the  surgeon  were  to 
pass  his  arm  above  the  sound  limb,  instead  of  behind  it,  he  would  not  so 
readily  effect  the  reduction,  as  he  would  then  produce  a  tendency  to  the 
depression  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  while,  by  the  contrary  mode,  he 
elevates  the  bone. 

The  prognosis  in  this  dislocation  seems  more  favourable  than  when  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  thrown  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  experience  seems  to  be,  that  the  patient  soon- 
er recoven  the  use  of  the  joint,  and  in  every  way  sustains  less  injuir. 
Should  any  great  difiSculty  occur  in  reducing  this  dislocation,  by  tne 
mode  which  has  been  descnbed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reduction  might 
be  facilitated  by  drawing  the  table  so  far  from  under  the  patient,  durmg 
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but  from  the  parts  themselves  being  «o  deeply  seated.  The  saSering  of 
the  patient  is  generally  much  greater  in  this  t^an  in  the  former  accident— 
a  circumstance  which  probably  arises  from  the  head  of  the  bone  pressing 
upon  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  by  which  a  sense  of  numbness  is  often  pro- 
duced down  the  whole  of  the  affected  thigh.  The  mobility  of  the  dislo* 
cated  thigh,  with  respect  to  its  rotation  outwards,  is  rather  greater  than 
in  the  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  in  consequeilce  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  resting  on  the  rotator  muscles,  which  yield  in  some  measure  to  the 
force  employed  in  the  attempts  to  produce  motion  in  that  direction. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  dislocation  between  the  ischiatic  notch  and 
the  acetabulum : 

John  Forster,  a  healthy  boy,  only  seven  years  old,  was  admitted  into 
Accident  ward.  He  was  brought  from  Deptford  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  the  accident,  which  resulted  from  with  a  younger  brother  oa 
his  back. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  accident  was  at  first  rather  obscure ;  the  limb 
was  very  little  shortened,  and  not  so  much  inverted  as  in  dislocations  on 
the  dorsum  ilii,  but  the  great  trochanter  was  more  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  than  on  the  other  side ;  abda^ 
tion  caused  great  psdn,  and  could  be  carried  to  a  very  slight  extent ;  and 
the  head  of  the  femur  could  be  indistinctly  felt  (on  rotating  the  limb) 
just  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  acetabcdum,  between  the  latter  and 
the  ischiatic  notch. 

Counte^extension  and  extension  being  made  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
without  mechanical  assistance,  the  head  of  the  bone  almost  immediately 
slipped  into  its  place. 

JDialocation  downwards  and  forwards  into  the  foramen  obturatorium. — 

In  this  injury  the  diagnostic  marks  are  so  characteristic  as  to  render 
its  nature  at  once  obvious.  The  limb  is  considerably  lengthened,  and 
the  thigh  on  the  injured  side  widely  separated  from  the  other,  the  knee 
being  at  the  same  time  advanced  ;  the  foot  is  slightly  everted,  and  ihe 
toes  alone  rest  upon  the  ground  ;  the  pelvis  is  bent  upon  the  thigh,  owing 
to  the  tension  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
thigh  is  flattened,  in  consequence  of  the  general  state  of  extension  of  all 
its  muscles.  K  the  patient  be  placed  in  an  erect  posture,  and  then  at- 
tempts to  walk,  he  moves  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as.  a  man  in  the 
act  of  mowing.  The  head  of  the  displaced  bone  may  be  felt  on  the  inner 
and  superior  part  of  the  thigh,  and  the  distance  between  the. anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  trochanter  major  is  conside- 
rably increased,  and  the  two  brought  nearly  in  the  same  vertical  line. 
The  capsular  ligament  is  in  this  accident  necessarily  torn  through  ;  and 
(although  some  do  not  believe  this  to  be  an  invariable  concomitant)  the 
Iigamentum  teres  must,  in  my  opinion,  always  be  ruptured.  This  dislo- 
cation generally  occurs  from  a  fall  on  the  feet  or  knees  while  the  thighs 
are  widely  separated :  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thus  pressed  upon  the 
weakest  part  of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  being  in  this  direction  less 
restrained  by  the  Iigamentum  teres  than  in  any  other,  the  capsular  liga- 
ment is  ruptured  before  the  Iigamentum  teres  can  exercise  its  limiting 
power,  and  displacement  is  even  effected  before  the  latter  gives  way. 
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nUhe  French  surgeons  have  attempted,  in  cases  of  dislocation,  to  measure 
the  force  employed  in  the  extension,  by  means  of  an  instrument  applied  to 
the  apparatus ;  by  this  arrangement,  although  in  an  mdividual  case,  its  uti- 
lity is  not  very  manifest,  surgeons  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  kind  of  statisti- 
cal average  of  the  requisite  power,  which,  under  due  consideration  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  case,  they  can  apply  with  a  degree  of  judgment 
scarcely  to  be  attmed  without  such  an  indicator  of  the  amount  of  the 
extending  force  employed  :  the  power  of  the  pulleys,  without  some  such 
contrivance,  may  be  gradually  increased  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  tis- 
sues connecting  the  limb  to  the  body,  and  occasionally  the  most  serious 
accidents  have  occurred  from  the  injudicious  application  of  these  powerful 
accessories. 

The  introduction  of  anaesthetic  agents  into  surgical  practice  has  add- 
ed a  new  feature  to  the  treatment  of  dislocation  ;  and  I  believe  that  if 
any  case  exists  in  which  chloroform  can  be  employed  with  signal  advan- 
tage, and  at  the  same  time  without  danger  of  producing  ulterior  mischief, 
it  is  dislocation.  Not  only  does  chloroform,  in  consequence  of  its  usually 
destroying  the  contractions  of  the  muscles,  take  the  place  of  all  the  old 
preparatory  treatment,  by  warm  bath,  tartarized  antimony,  &c.,  but  it 
may  likewise  render  the  pulleys  and  other  mechanical  means  of  reduction 
unnecessary ;  as  when  the  muscular  system  is  relaxed,  under  the  influ-  • 
ence  of  chloroform,  there  is  generally  no  difficulty  in  restoring  the  head 
of  the  displaced  bone  to  its  natural  situation  without  the  employment  of 
any  considerable  amount  of  force. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  from  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  palieot,  the  chloroform,  instead  of  producing  relaxation  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  will  throw  them  into  a  state  of  tetanic  contraction,  in  which 
case  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  reducing  dislocation  are  materially  in- 
creased. The  usual  treatment  by  bleeding,  warm  bath,  and  tartarized 
antimony  must  then  be  had  recourse  to,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  anaesthetic  effect  of  the  chloroform  in  producing  muscular  relaxar 
tion. 
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but  from  the  parts  themselves  being  «o  deeply  seated.  The  suffering  of 
the  patient  is  generally  much  greater  in  this  than  in  the  former  accident — 
a  circumstance  which  probably  arises  from  the  head  of  the  bone  pressing 
upon  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  by  which  a  sense  of  numbness  is  often  pro- 
duced down  the  whole  of  the  affected  thigh.  The  mobility  of  the  (dislo- 
cated thigh,  with  respect  to  its  rotation  outwards,  is  rather  greater  than 
in  the  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  in  consequeilce  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  resting  on  the  rotator  muscles,  which  yield  in  some  measure  to  the 
force  employed  in  the  attempts  to  produce  motion  in  that  direction. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  dislocation  between  the  ischiatic  notch  and 
the  acetabulum : 

John  Forster,  a  healthy  boy,  only  seven  years  old,  was  admitted  bto 
Accident  ward.  He  was  brought  from  Deptford  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  the  accident,  which  resulted  from  with  a  younger  brother  m 
his  back. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  accident  was  at  first  rather  obscure ;  the  limb 
was  very  little  shortened,  and  not  so  much  inverted  as  in  dislocations  oa 
the  dorsum  ilii,  but  the  great  trochanter  was  more  nearly  on  a  level  iritb 
the  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  than  on  the  other  side ;  abda^ 
tion  caused  great  psdn,  and  could  be  carried  to  a  very  slight  extent ;  aol 
the  head  of  the  femur  could  be  indistinctly  felt  (on  rotating  the  limb) 
just  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  acetabcdum,  between  the  latter  ani 
the  ischiatic  notch. 

Counte^extension  and  extension  being  made  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
without  mechanical  assistance,  the  head  of  the  bone  almost  imme^ately 
slipped  into  its  place. 

DiBlocation  downwards  and  forwards  into  the  foramen  obturatarium. — 

In  this  injury  the  diagnostic  marks  are  so  characteristic  as  to  render 
its  nature  at  once  obvious.  The  limb  is  considerably  lengthened,  and 
the  thigh  on  the  injured  side  widely  separated  from  the  other,  the  knee 
being  at  the  same  time  advanced  ;  the  foot  is  slightly  everted,  and  the 
toes  alone  rest  upon  the  ground  ;  the  pelvis  is  bent  upon  the  thigh,  owing 
to  the  tension  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
thigh  is  flattened,  in  consequence  of  the  general  state  of  extension  of  all 
its  muscles.  If  the  patient  be  placed  in  an  erect  posture,  and  then  at- 
tempts to  walk,  he  moves  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as.  a  man  in  &e 
act  of  mowing.  The  head  of  the  displaced  bone  may  be  felt  on  the  inner 
and  superior  part  of  the  thigh,  and  the  distance  between  the. anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  trochanter  major  is  conade- 
rably  increased,  and  the  two  brought  nearly  in  the  same  vertical  line. 
The  capsular  ligament  is  in  this  accident  necessarily  torn  through  ;  and 
(although  some  do  not  believe  this  to  be  an  invariable  concomitant)  the 
Ugamentum  teres  must,  in  my  opinion,  always  be  ruptured.  This  dislo- 
cation generally  occurs  from  a  fall  on  the  feet  or  knees  while  the  thi^ 
are  widely  separated :  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thus  pressed  upon  the 
weakest  part  of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  being  in  this  direction  leas 
restrained  by  the  ligamentum  teres  than  in  any  other,  the  capsular  liga- 
ment is  ruptured  before  the  ligamentum  teres  can  exercise  its  limiting 
power,  and  displacement  is  even  effected  before  the  latter  gives  way. 
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only  drawn  the  head  of  the  femur  down  behind  the  cavity  of  the  aceta- 
bnlom.  I  have,  in  two  or  three  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone  on 
the  dorsum  ilii,  known  it  to  be  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  it  was  a  dis- 
location upwards,  or  backwards  into  the  ischiatic  notch ;  the  question 
arising  out  of  the  degree  of  shortening,  and  the  backward  direction  in 
which  the  head  of  the  bone  had  been  drawn  ;  for  it  often  happens  that 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  driven  into  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
two  points  already  mentioned, — its  situation  being  modified  according  to  * 
the  comparative  strength  of  the  muscles  acting  upon  it,  and  by  the  direc*' 
tion  of  the  force  which  caused  the  luxation. 

lUduction  of  the  dislocation,  into  the  foramen^  obturatorium. — ^The 
mode  of  reduction  is  here  regulated  by  precisely  the  same  principles  as 
those  which  regulate  the  processes  for  restoring  coaptation  of  the  other 
dislocations,  excepting  that  the  extending  and  counter-extending  powers 
are  employed  in  a  di&rent  direction  to  that  used  in  the  other  displace- 
ments of  the  hip  joint ;  and  although  a  surgeon  might  detect  at  once  the 
nature  of  the  injury  which  his  patient  had  sustained,  still  he  would  be 
perfectly  incapable  of  relieving  him,  or,  at  least,  not  without  doing  him 
a  severe  injury,  unless  he  completely  understood  the  best  mode  of  apply* 
ing  the  necessary  force. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  upon  the  table  upon  his  back ;  and  the 
extending  force  applied  by  passing  a  girth  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
affected  thigh,  so  high,  indeed,  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  perinseum  ; 
the  end  of  this  strap  is  to  be  fixed  to  the  hook  of  the  pulleys,  which  are 
attached  to  the  staple  on  the  injured  side  of  the  patient,  while  the  counter- 
extending  force  or  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  pelvis,  is  com- 
posed of  a  girth,  which  is  completely  to  surround  both  the  ilia ;  passing 
at  the  same  time  through  the  noose  formed  by  the  girth  attached  to  the 
dislocated  limb,  and  being  fixed  to  the^opposite  staple,  the  two  girths  dur- 
ing the  application  of  the  extending  power  are  thus  made  to  fix  each 
other,  and  operate  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  The 
surgeon  should  now,  the  apparatus  being  properly  adjusted,  make  gradual 
extension  upon  the  pulleys,  until  the  head  of  the  femur  can  be  felt  mov- 
ing from  the  foramen  obturatorium ;  he  is  then  to  place  himself  by  the 
ankle  of  the  sound  limb,  and  by  passing  his  arm  beneath  it,  is  to  grasp 
the  ankle  of  the  dislocated  extremity  ;  when  drawing  it  towards  the  mia- 
die  line  of  the  long  axis  of  the  patient's  body,  he  acts  upon  the  head  of 
the  dislocated  femur  with  a  most  powerful  lever,  and  under  common  cir- 
cumstances readily  reduces  the  dislocation.  If  the  surgeon  were  to 
pass  his  arm  above  the  sound  limb,  instead  of  behind  it,  he  would  not  so 
really  effect  the  reduction,  as  he  would  then  produce  a  tendency  to  the 
depression  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  while,  by  the  contrary  mode,  he 
elevates  the  bone. 

The  prognosis  in  this  dislocation  seems  more  favourable  than  when  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  thrown  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  experience  seems  to  be,  that  the  patient  soon- 
er rccovew  the  use  of  the  joint,  and  in  every  way  sustains  less  injury. 
Should  any  great  difiSculty  occur  in  reducing  this  dislocation,  by  the 
mode  which  has  been  described,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reduction  might 
be  fiunlitated  by  drawing  the  table  so  far  from  under  the  patient,  durmg 
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the  application  of  the  extension,  as  to  bring  the  buttock  upon  its  edge ; 
and  then  while  the  surgeon  is  drawing  the  dislocated  limb  towards  the 
central  line  of  the  patient's  body,  an  assistant  could,  by  pressing  the  in- 
ferior extremity  of  the  femur  downwards  and  backwards,  tilt  the  head  of 
the  bone  forwards ;  the  edge  of  the  table  acting  as  a  fulcrum.  The 
student  should  remember,  in  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  mode 
employed  for  adjusting  the  apparatus  for  making  extension  and  counte^ 
extension,  that  they  form  a  continuous  line  wit£  each  other ;  but  diis 
line,  instead  of  producing  an  angle  of  165^  with  the  patient's  body,  as 
in  the  luxation  on  the  dorsum,  in  this  dislocation  forms  very  nearly  a 
right  angle  with  it.  It  is  by  a  knowledge  of  these  principles,  that  one 
surgeon  is  ready  in  the  immediate  employment  of  the  best  means  for  the 
restoration  of  an  injury,  while  another  stands  aghast,  hesitating  at  least, 
if  not  ignorantly  inactive. 

On  Sunday.  Feb.  6th,  a  woman  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital, 
under  the  care  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Cock.  She  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
location of  the  femur  into  the  foramen  obturatorium :  every  diagnostic 
sign  of  this  injury  was  strongly  marked,  and  Mr.  Cock  immediately  pro- 
posed the  administration  of  chloroform,  which  produced  complete  relaxa- 
tion  of  the  voluntary  muscles ;  and  he  proceeded  to  apply  the  apparatas 
I  have  already  described,  for  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation.  On  draw- 
ing the  dislocated  foot  towards  the  sound  one,  and  even  before  it  reached 
the  mesian  line,  the  head  of  the  bone  snapped  into  the  acetabulum ;  this 
evidence  of  restored  adaptation  being  always  to  be  heard  in  this  disloca- 
tion, owing  to  the  extension  being  produced  in  a  transverse,  and  not  in  a 
longitudinal  direction. 

31ode  of  reduction  of  the  dislocation  forwards  and  upwards  on  the  pu- 
les.— In  this  dislocation,  the  patient  is  placed  on  the  sound  side,  and  the 
extending  and  counter-extending  forces  applied,  as  in  the  dislocation  on 
the  dorsum  ilii ;  but  as  the  limb  in  this  accideot  is  thrown  backwards,  in 
order  to  makie  the  extension  and  counter-extension'  continuous  with  each 
other,  it  is  necessary  that  the  latter  should  pass  before  instead  of  behind 
the  patient's  head.  In  this  dislocation,  a  towel  or  handkerchief  should  be 
placed  (as  in  the  last-mentioned  case)  under  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
to  assist  in  directing  the  head  of  the  bone  towards  the  acetabulum  ;  a 
slight  rotatory  motion  outwards  appears  also  to  facilitate  this  object. 

In  all  these  varieties  of  dislocation,  I  have  described  the  necessity  for 
the  employment  of  mechanical  means  to  eflfect  reduction  ;  and  I  shall  now 
direct  your  attention  to  the  high  importance  of  endeavouring  to  arrive  at 
a  due  estimate  of  the  amount  of  force  admissible  in  such  cases,  without 
incurring  the  danger  of  severely  injuring  the  patient.  The  degree  of 
violence  that  may  be  used,  must  of  course  depend  upon  numerous  cir- 
cumstances,— as  the  age,  sex,  muscular  power,  constitutional  peculiari- 
ties, and  state  of  health  of  the  patient ;  'and  there  are  few  points  in  su^ 
gery  in  which  it  is  so  diflScult  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions,  as  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  force  that  can  be  safely  applied  in  surgical  operations ; 
as,  for  example,  in  reducing  a  hernia,  or  passing  a  catheter  in  case  of 
stricture.  The  term  force  in  its  surgical  sense  is  extremely  indefinite  in 
its  signification,  and  must  be  always  understood  relatively,  and  not  pos- 
itively. 
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JThe  French  surgeons  have  attempted,  in  cases  of  dislocation,  to  measure 
the  force  employed  in  the  extension,  by  means  of  an  instrument  applied  to 
the  apparatus ;  by  this  arrangement,  although  in  an  individual  case,  its  uti- 
lity is  not  very  manifest,  surgeons  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  kind  of  statisti- 
cal average  of  the  requisite  power,  which,  under  due  consideration  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  case,  they  can  apply  with  a  degree  of  judgment 
scarcely  to  be  attained  without  such  an  indicator  of  the  amount  of  the 
extending  force  employed  :  the  power  of  the  pulleys,  without  some  such 
contrivance,  may  be  gradually  increased  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  tis- 
sues connecting  the  limb  to  the  body,  and  occasionally  the  most  serious 
accidents  have  occurred  from  the  injudicious  application  of  these  powerful 
accessories. 

The  introduction  of  ansesthetic  agents  into  surgical  practice  has  add- 
ed a  new  feature  to  the  treatment  of  dislocation  ;  and  I  believe  that  if 
any  case  exists  in  which  chloroform  can  be  employed  with  signal  advan- 
tage, and  at  the  same  time  without  danger  of  producing  ulterior  mischief, 
it  is  dislocation.  Not  only  does  chloroform,  in  consequence  of  its  usually 
destroying  the  contractions  of  the  muscles,  take  the  place  of  all  the  old 
preparatory  treatment,  by  warm  bath,  tartarized  antimony,  &c.,  but  it 
may  likewise  render  the  pulleys  and  other  mechanical  means  of  reduction 
unnecessary ;  as  when  the  muscular  system  is  relaxed,  under  the  influ-  • 
ence  of  chloroform,  there  is  generally  no  difficulty  in  restoring  the  head 
of  the  displaced  bone  to  its  natural  situation  without  the  employment  of 
any  considerable  amount  of  force. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  from  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  patient,  the  chloroform,  instead  of  producing  relaxation  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  will  throw  them  into  a  state  of  tetamc  contraction,  in  which 
case  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  reducing  dislocation  are  materially  in- 
creased. The  usual  treatment  by  bleeding,  warm  bath,  and  tartarized 
antimony  must  then  be  had  recourse  to,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  anaesthetic  effect  of  the  chloroform  in  producing  muscular  relaxa- 
tion. 
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ment — Compound  dislocation — Dislocation  of  asiralagut  outwards — 
Case — Dislocation  backwards — H'eatment — Dislocation  forwards — 
Dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus. 

Dislocation  of  the  knee  joint. — Of  all  the  joints  of  the  body,  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  intricate  in  its  composition ;  for,  although  the  articola- 
tory  surfaces  of  the  bones  cons^tuting  it  present  large  surfaces  for  con- 
tact, still  they  would  be  but  ill  adapted  to  maintain  coaptation,  were  it 
not  for  the  presence  of  the  interarticular  cartilages,  and  the  strong  liga- 
ments which  hold  the  bones  together. 

The  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  superior  extremity  of  the  tibia,  and  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  patella,  each  covered  by  articular  cartilage,  unite 
to  form  this  articulation.  The  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  is  longer 
than  the  external,  and  this  peculiarity  of  form  is  necessary,  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  oblique  direction  which  the  bone  takes,  it  could  not  other- 
wise be  adapted  to  the  surface  of  the  tibia,  which  receives  the  condyles, 
and  which  is  perfectly  horizontal.  If  you  place  a  thigh-bone  with  its  con- 
dyles resting  on  a  plane  surface,  the  shaft  of  the  bone  will  not  be  perpen- 
dicular, but  more  or  less  oblique,  as  it  was  naturally  in  the  skeleton. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  give  the  breadth  requisite  for  the 
outlets  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  support  of  the  trunk ;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  the  lower  extremity  near  to  the  central  line  of  gravity,  in  or- 
der that,  during  locomotion,  the  body  may  be  easily  balanced  without 
rendering  any  great  exertion  necessary  every  time  its  weight  is  shifted 
from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

The  most  frequent  dislocation  to  which  the  knee  joint  is  liable,  is  that 
of  the  patella  from  its  articulatory  surface  with  the  femur. 

Dislocations  of  the  patella, — ^Boyer,  in  speaking  of  these  accidents, 
states  that  the  patella  may  be  luxated  upwards,  downwards,  inwards  or 
outwards ;  but  says,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  two  last  only,  properly 
speaking,  merit  the  name  of  luxation.  Sir  AsUey  Cooper  says  the  pa- 
tella is  liable  to  be  luxated  in  three  directions — outwards,  inwards,  and 
upwards  ;  but  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  disloca- 
tion, I  should  consider  the  displacement  upwards  and  downwards  as  rup- 
ture of  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  knee-joint,  or  of  the 
ligamentum  patellae.  The  dislocation  of  the  patella  inwards  or  outwards 
is  caused  by  the  application  of  some  force  upon  either  of  its  edges,  so  as 
violently  to  drive  it  in  one  of  these  directions  ;  producing  at  once  an  in- 
capability of  bending  the  knee,  and  causing  a  projection  which  •  renders 
the  nature  of  the  accident  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  dislocation  outwards  is  most  frequent ;  it  is,  however,  scarcely 
ever  complete,  the  patella  being  usually  thrown  upon  the  articular  sur 
face  of  the  external  condyle.  This  accident  is  generally  produced  by  a 
blow  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  patella  when  the  foot  is  everted ;  or  in 
some  persons,  who  are  in-kneed,  the  displacement  mav  be  produced, 
merely  by  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg ;  but  in  these  sub- 
jects, there  is  generally  a  relaxation  of  the  ligamentum  patellae,  rende^ 
mg  them  particularly  liable  to  the  accident.  Boyer  speaks  of  a  peculi- 
arity of  form  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur  as  a  predisposing 
cause  to  the  displacement  of  the  patella,  and  mentions  the  case  of  three 
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military  conscripts,  who  were  the  subjects  of  this  malformation,  and  had 
coDsequent  displacement  of  the  patella  from  their  birth*  If  the  disloca- 
tion be  complete,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  patella  must  be  turned  out- 
wards ;  its  articulatorj  or  posterior  surface  inwards ;  its  internal  edge 
forwards  ;  and  its  outer  edge  backwards  :  the  knee  presents,  on  viewing 
it  anteriorly,  a  deep  depression,  pointing  out  how  completely  the  displace- 
ment of  the  patella  deprives  the  joint  of  its  ordinary  form. 

The  ^slocation  intcardsj  which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  does  not 
differ  from  the  precedmg  accident,  except  that  the  projection  is  situated 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  joint ;  the  diagnostic  marks,  the  mode  of 
treatment,  and  the  result  of  the  accident  are  similar.  The  peculiar  ^• 
rection  of  the  knees  inwards  prevents  this  dblocation  occurring  so  fre- 
quently as  that  outwards. 

The  mode  of  reduction,  when  the  patella  is  thrown  from  its  relative 
portion  with  the  articulatory  surface  of  the  femur,  must  be  at  once  obvi- 
ous—namely, to  place  the  only  opposing  force,  the  extensor  muscles  of 
the  leg,  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  which  may  be  effected  by  laying  the  pa«- 
tient  in  the  horizontal  position,  with  the  injured  leg  extended,  but  the 
thigh  flexed  upon  the  pelvis ;  while  in  this  position,  the  patella  is  to  be 
forced  by  the  surgeon,  either  inwards  or  outwards,  according  to  the  direc: 
tion  of  the  luxation.  I  usually  effect  the  reduction  by  placmg  the  patient 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  and,  elevating  the  whole  extremity,  rest  his 
heel  on  my  shoulder,  being  myself  in  the  sitting  posture  ;  in  this  position 
die  extensor  muscles  are  completely  relaxed,  from  the  extension  of  the 
knee  and  flexion  of  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  favourable  position  for  the  manipulation  necessary  to  replace  the 
bone.  These  means  should  be  employed  as  soon  after  the  accident  as 
possible,  or  the  inordinate  contraction  of  the  irritated  muscles  may  ren- 
der the  reduction  difficult.  When  the  patella  is  restored  to  its  proper 
ntuation,  bandages  should  be  applied  to  preserve  the  bone  in  its  position, 
from  which  it  otherwise  has  a  great  tendency  to  be  easily  displaced. 
Leeches  and  evaporating  lotions  are  also  required  to  prevent  subsequent 
inflammation,  ana  a  splint  should  be  placed  behind  the  joint,  to  prevent 
both  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  motions  of  the  limb. 

Of  the  dislocation  outwardsj  1  have  seen  several  instances,  both  in 
public  and  private  practice  ;  but  generally  they  have  been  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  from  an  unnatural  direc- 
tion of  the  knee  inwards,  and  not  from  the  application  of  any  force  imme- 
diately to  the  bone  itself. 

A  young  lady  consulted  me,  who  frequently  dislocated  her  patella  out- 
wards, merely  by  striking  her  toe  against  the  carpet,  and  once  or  twice 
it  has  occurred  while  dancing;  she  was  always  able  to  reduce  it  by 
straightening  her  limb  to  the  fidlest  extent,  and  then,  bending  down  to 
ffrasp  the  patella,  (unconsciously  relaxing  the  extensor  muscles,)  had  no 
difficolty  in  pushing  the  bone  back  into  its  place.  She  stated  that  she 
su£fored  extreme  pidn  while  the  patella  was  displaced,  and  during  that 
time  was  perfectly  unable  to  walk. 

There  was  lately  a  boy  in  Stephen's  ward,  who,  in  falling  out  of  bed, 
dislocated  his  right  patella  outwards.  It  was,  however,  readily  reduced, 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  described.    This  boy  was  the  subject  of 

26* 
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hip-disease  on  the  right  side,  and,  therefore,  the  consequent  inward  Erec- 
tion of  his  knee  rendered  him  particularly  liable  to  dislocation  of  the  patella. 

Dislocations  of  the  tibia  from  the  femur, — The  femur  and  the  tibia 
are  united  at  the  knee  joint  by  such  strong  ligaments,  and  the  articulatory 
surfaces  are  so  large,  that  it  scarcely  seems  possible  for  dislocation  of 
this  joint  to  occur ;  indeed,  nothing  but  the  application  of  great  force  can 
separate  the  bones. 

The  prognosis  in  this  accident  is  unfavourable  ;  for,  owing  to  the  great 
extent  of  the  articulatory  surfaces,  their  complete  separation  is  nerer 
effected  without  producing  at  the  same  time  serious  injury  to  the  sur- 
rounding soft  parts.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  partial  dislocation  may 
sometimes  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  comparatively  slight  force ; 
as  when,  for  example,  the  knee-joint  is  semiflexed  and  advanced,  as  in  the 
act  of  progression,  it  being  then  to  a  certain  degree  unprotected  by  the 
tension  of  the  muscles. 

The  tibia  may  be  displaced  from  the  femur  in  four  different  cQrections 
— viz.,  posteriorly,  anteriorly,  outwards,  and  inwards. 

Dislocation  of  the  tibia  backwards, — The  dislocation  of  the  tibia  back- 
wards is  more  frequent  than  that  forwards  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible,  in 
Ibis  case,  that  the  bones  can  be  sufficiently  separated  to  constitute  a  com- 
plete luxation,  without  so  much  injury  being  inflicted  on  the  soft  parts  as 
to  render  the  dislocation  compound,  immediate  amputation  being  neces- 
sary. In  'S\is  injury,  the  head  of  the  tibia  is  thrown  behind  the  condyles 
of  the  femur,  and  lests.in  the  poplitaeal  space,  the  hollow  of  which  it 
fills.  The  patella  forms  an  eminence  at  the  extremity  of  the  femur,  and 
below  it  a  deep  depression  is  felt ;  this  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia,  which  is  drawn  far  behind  its  natural  position  ;  the 
leg  is  projected  forwar^^s,  being  permanently  extended  to  an  unnatural 
degree,  by  the  extensor  muscles  acting  around  the  protruding  condyles 
of  the  femur.  Some  surgeons  have  stated  that  in  this  accident  the  knee- 
joint  is  sometimes  flexed ;  but  this  can  only  occur  from  the  laceration  of 
the  ligamentum  patellae,  in  which  case  the  flexor  muscles  nught,  perhaps, 
draw  the  leg  backwards. 

Although  this  dislocation  offers  a  very  frightful  appearance,  the  diffi- 
culty of  reducing  it  is  not  so  great  as  would  be  expected  from  the  extent 
of  the  deformity.  This  is  particularly  the  case  if  the  coaptation  be  at- 
tempted soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  for  the  approach  to 
collapse  almost  inseparable  from  so  severe  an  injury,  greatly  faciUtates 
the  operations  of  the  surgeon,  from  the  depression  it  produces  in  the 
powers  of  the  patient. 

Case, — In  August,  1839,  Mr.  Solly,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  was 
sent  for,  to  see  a  gentleman  at  Walthamstow,  who,  in  attempting  to  jump 
over  some  rails,  entangled  his  leg  between  them,  producing  dislocatioD 
X)f,  the  tibia  backwards.  The  patient  was  a  remarkably  stout  man,  and 
^bout  six  feet  two  inches  in  height.  When  Mr.  Solly  first  saw  him,  the 
leg  was  extended  forwards,  and  immoveably  fixed,  at  an  angle  of  about 
26**  with  the  thigh.  The  reduction  was  easily  effected ;  but  after  the 
dislocation  was  reduced,  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  became  much  swollen, 
and  fluctuating ;  neither  the  anterior  nor  posterior  tibial  arteries  could  be 
felt,  but  there  was  no  pulsation  in  the  mass  of  effused  fluid.    The  dislo- 
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cated  leg  was  without  sensation  ;  and  this,  and  the  want  of  pulsation  in 
the  tibial  arteries,  seemed  to  indicate  laceration  both  of  the  arteries  and 
nerves  of  the  leg.  The  patient  was  cold,  and  his  pulse  feeble  ;  but  he 
was  not  completely  collapsed.  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
ptal,  was  sent  for,  and  recommended  immediate  amputation.  The  pa- 
tient would  not,  however,  consent  to  this,  and  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  subse- 
quently called  in.  When  he  examined  the  case,  he  considered  that  the 
patient  was  too  much  depressed  to  permit  of  amputation  being  performed ; 
but,  as  it  was  evident  some  important  bloodvessel  had  been  torn  through, 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  tie  t;^e  femoral  artery,  and  to  leave  the  limb 
to  nature's  efforts.  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  principally  influenced  in  his  opinion 
by  the  result  of  a  case  of  fractured  thigh,  with  laceration  of  the  femoral 
arterjTt  which  I  had  some  time  before  treated  successfoUy  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  plan.  According  to  Mr.  Tyrrell's  proposal,  the  artenr  was 
tied  in  this  case  ;  but  the  leg  sloughed,  and  the  patient  died.  In  the 
post-mortem  examination,  the  poplitasal  vein  and  artery  were  found  par- 
tially torn  through,  but  the  nerve  was  not  lacerated,  although  it  appeared 
to  have  been  violently  stretched — which  circumstance  would  probably  ac- 
count for  the  loss  of  sensation  in  the  limb,  which  followed  immediately 
upon  the  injury. 

JKsloeation  of  the  tibia  forwards, — This  is  a  much  rarer  accident  than 
that  last  described, — as  may  indeed  be  expected  from  the  character  of 
the  motions  of  the  articulation :  if,  for  instance,  a  blow  be  inflicted  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  tibia  in  front,  as  the  knee  cannot  be  extended  be- 
yond a  straight  line,  it  receives  by  its  natural  resistance  the  full  effect  of 
the  force  ;  while,  if  a  similar  blow  be  given  on  the  back  part  of  the  limb, 
it  will  yield,  and  thus  escape  injury. 

The  diagnostic  marks  of  the  dislocation  forwards  are,  permanent  flex- 
ion of  the  knee-joint ;  projection  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  below  the  pa- 
tella ;  and  protrusion  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  into  the  poplitseal 
space,  where  they  may  produce  so  much  pressure  upon  the  poplitseal  ar- 
tery, as  to  stop  pulsation  in  its  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  branches. 

fa  both  these  dislocations  of  the  tibia  the  crucial  ligaments  must  be 
torn  through,  and  the  whole  of  the  structures  of  the  joint  suffer  such  ex* 
tensive  injury  as  to  demand  the  strictest  and  most  prompt  antiphlo^stic 
treatment,  to  check  or  subdue  the  consequent  inflaoomation. 

The  only  complete  dislocation  of  the  knee  joint  I  have  ever  seen  was 
in  the  case  of  a  patient  of  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Brentford,  but  then  the  injury 
was  80  complicated  as  to  render  amputation  necessary. 

Lateral  dislocations  of  the  tibia, — In  these  displacements  the  appear- 
ance of  the  joint  is  quite  sufficient  to  point  out  the  direction  in  which  the 
tibia  has  been  thrown.  In  the  dislocation  inwards  the  latter  is  forced 
towards  the  mesian  line  of  the  body ;  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur 
rests  upon  the  outer  articulatory  surface  of  the  tibia,  which  itself  forms 
a  projection  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint. 

Li  the  dislocation  outwards  the  appearances  are  exactly  reversed,  the 
displacement  being  from  within  to  without :  these  dislocations  are,  how- 
ever, never  complete. 

In  the  reduction  of  dislocation  of  the  knee-joint,  counter-extennon 
must  be  applied  to  the  thigh,  and  extension  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
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bertween  the  bones  which  constitute  the  fore-arm.  The  articulation  of 
th^  radius  with  the  ulna  forms  a  perfect  diarthrodial  joint,  which  poe* 
Besses  muscles  appropriate  to  its  motions ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  thefibo- 
la  only  moves  upon  the  tibia  under  the  influence  of  external  force.  The 
head  of  the  fibula  offers  so  little  surface  to  the  action  of  any  external 
force,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  its  dislocation  can  happen ;  nev- 
ertheless, experience  proves  that  it  may  be  displaced  from  its  articular 
surface  on  the  tibia.  When  displacement  of  the  fibula  from  the  tibia 
occurs,  it  is  usually  attended  by  fracture,  and  often  with  comminution  (X 
the  bone,  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  require  ])rompt  surgical  measores. 
In  compound  fracture  I  have,  indeed,  known  it  necessary  to  remove  the 
head  of  the  fibula  from  the  tibia,  an  operation  which,  although  it  appears 
easy,  requires  great  precaution ;  for,  owing  to  the  contiguity  of  the  knee- 
joint,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  remove  the  head  of  the  fibula  without  in- 
juring, directly  or  indirectly,  the  synovial  capsule  of  the  knee-jdot.  I 
have  myself  experienced  the  difficulties  that  attend  this  operation ;  for, 
in  amputation  of  the  leg,  where  extensive  laceration  had  left  but  little  to 
form  a  covering,  I  have  in  three  cases  removed  the  head  of  the  fibula  in 
orcier  to  diminish  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  the  integuments  had 
to  be  stretched.  I  was  induced  to  resort  to  the  operation,  firom  the  ad- 
vantages offered  in  saving  the  knee-joint,  which  gives  the  patient  a  much 
better  means  of  support  than  can  be  obtained  when  the  amputation  is  pe^ 
formed  above  the  knee.  In  one  of  these  cases,  violent  inflammation  of 
the  kfiee-joint  followed  the  operation,  the  synovia  escaped,  and  the  patient 
was  reduced  to  a  very  critical  situation ;  ultimately,  however,  he  reco?^ 
ered.  There  is  a  further  objection  to  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  when  it  has  itself  been  injured,  as  in  the  case  of  compound  firao- 
ture ;  in  such  an  instance  we  not  only  have  the  danger  arising  from  the 
cause  I  have  just  mentioned,  but  the  remaining  portion  of  bone  is  set 
free  from  any  attachment  at  its  upper  extremity,  and  must  prove  a 
source  of  constant  and  excessive  irritation  to  the  surrounding  muscles. 

The  dislocation  of  the  fibula  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  can  only 
occur  concomitantly  with  injury  to  the  anklejoint,  and  therefore  the  con- 
siderations referring  to  this  accident  will  naturally  be  included  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  dislocations  of  the  ankle. 

IHslocationa  of  the  ankle-joint, — The  differing  and  somewhat  indefimte 
modes  of  describing  the  various  dislocations  of  .the  ankle-joint  have  ^nn 
rise  to  much  confusion,  and  engendered  difficulties  where  none  ougbt 
really  to  exist.  It  appears  to  me  that  luxations  of  the  ankle  ought  to  be 
spoken  of  invariably  as  displacements  of  the  astragalus,  which  is  the 
moveable  bone,  and  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  dislocation  shouUI 
be  distinguished  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  astragalus  is 
driven.  I  shall,  therefore,  describe  the  dislocations  of  the  ankle  as  the 
displacement  of  the  astragalus — ^inwards,  outwards,  forwards,  and  back- 
wards, from  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

The  form  of  the  articulation  of  the  foot  with  the  bones  of  the  leg  is 
so  admirably  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  great  strength,  and  ttie  figa- 
ments  that  restrain  its  motions  are  in  themselves  so  powerful,  that, torn 
view  of  the  anatomist,  luxation  of  the  anklejoint  seems  scarcely  posB- 
ble ;  but  \f  hen  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  functions  of  this  joint|  and 
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swelling  perceptible  in  the  situation  of  the  saphena  major  vein,  leading  to 
the  supposition  that  it  had  been  torn  through  in  the  accident,  and  this 
was  further  incUcated  by  the  enlargement  of  the  collateral  venous 
branches.  The  patient  went  on  gradusJlj  improving  from  this  time ;  the 
inflammation  of  the  joint  soon  subsided :  the  whip-cord  hardness  of  the 
saphena  diminished,  and  he  shortly  left  the  hospital,  able  to  walk  with  a 
stick. 

Displacement  of  the  semi-lunar  cartilages. — Symptoms  simulating 
those  of  partial  dislocation  of  the  knee  sometimes  result  from  the  semi- 
lunar cartilages  slipping  forwards  from  between  the.  articulatory  surfaces 
of  the  femur  and  tibia.  In  this  accident  the  joint  becomes  fixed  in  a 
semi-flexed  position,  and  all  attempts  to  produce  extension  are  fruitless. 
The  diagnostic  marks  are,  the  apparently  extensive  injury,  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  joint  being  suspended,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  accident 
being  caused  by  a  very  trifling  force, — such  as  a  mere  false  step  in  walk- 
ing. On  examining  the  knee,  and  passing  the  finger  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  fore  part  of  the  tibia,  a  thin  but  firm  projecting  body  is  felt ; 
ibis  is  supposed  to  be  the  displaced  semi-lunar  cartilage ;  it  may  some- 
times be  restored  to  its  natural  position  by  flexing  the  knee  joint  to  its 
fullest  extent,  and  then  suddenly  extending  it :  the  first  action  frees  the 
cartilage  from  the  pressure  of  the  femur,  and  the  second  draws  it  back 
into  its  normal  situation.  When  the  mobility  of  the  joint  is  restored, 
leeches,  fomentations,  and  afterwards  a  blister,  should  be  applied,  and  a 
knee-cap  worn  for  a  considerable  time,  until,  indeed,  the  relaxation  of 
the  tissues  is  completely  removed. 

I  confess,  notwithstanding  this  description,  I  have  considerable  doubt 
in  my  own  mind  if  this  accidental  condition  of  the  knee  joint  really  re- 
sults from  a  displacement  of  the  semi-lunar  cartilages ;  for  when  we  con- 
ader  the  firmness  and  complicated  arrangement  by  which  these  struc- 
tures are  connected  to  the  tibia  and  ligaments  of  the  knee  joint,  it  is  im- 
poarible  to  conceive  that  such  slight  accidents  as  usually  cause  the  de- 
rangement alluded  to,  should  be  produced  by  the  detachment  of  the  semi- 
Imar  cartilages ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  the  symptoms  result  from 
some  adventitious  growth  within  the  joint,  which  has  either  become  de- 
tached, or,  from  the  loose  manner  in  which  it  is  connected  with  the  syno- 
vial membrane,  interferes  with  the  motions  of  the  joints.  I  have  seen 
several  of  these  cases,  and  in  all  the  recovery  from  the  injury  has  not 
been  effected  by  any  sudden  relief  resulting  from  the  removal  of  the  of- 
fending body  from  the  sphere  of  motion  of  the  joint,  but  from  the  slow 
effects  of  the  antiphlogistic  means  employed  to  subdue  the  resulting  in- 
flammation ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases,  the  patient  ultimately  recovered. 
I  doubt,  therefore,  the  propriety  of  the  violent  efforts  being  employed, 
which  are  usually  had  recourse  to  in  these  cases  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing the  supposed  dislocated  cartilage,  but  am  an  advocate  for  the  em- 
ployment of  leeches,  fomentations,  rest,  and  such  means  as  are  best 
adapted  to  subdue  inflammation. 

In  treating  of  the  dislocations  of  the  superior  extremity,  after  describ- 
ing the  luxations  of  the  elbow,  I  passed  to  those  of  the  radio-ulnar  articu- 
lations, but  now  I  go  at  once  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle-joint,  as  the 
connexion  between  the  bones  of  the  leg  bears  little  or  no  analogy  to  that 
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bertween  the  bones  which  constitute  the  fore-arm.  The  articulation  of 
th^  radius  with  the  ulna  forms  a  perfect  diarthrodial  joint,  which  pos- 
Besses  muscles  appropriate  to  its  motions ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  thefibu* 
la  only  moves  upon  the  tibia  under  the  influence  of  external  force.  The 
head  of  the  fibula  offers  so  little  surface  to  the  action  of  any  external 
force,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  its  dislocation  can  happen ;  ne\F- 
ertheless,  experience  proves  that  it  may  be  displaced  from  its  articular 
surface  on  the  tibia.  When  displacement  of  the  fibula  from  the  tibia 
occurs,  it  is  usually  attended  by  fracture,  and  often  with  comminution  of 
the  bone,  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  reqmre  ])rompt  surgical  measures. 
In  compound  fracture  I  have,  indeed,  known  it  necessary  to  remove  the 
head  of  the  fibula  from  the  tibia,  an  operation  which,  although  it  appears 
easy,  requires  great  precaution ;  for,  owing  to  the  contiguity  of  the  knee- 
joint,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  remove  the  head  of  the  fibula  without  in* 
juring,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  synovial  capsule  of  the  knee-joint.  I 
have  myself  experienced  the  difficulties  that  attend  this  operation ;  for, 
in  amputation  of  the  leg,  where  extensive  laceration  had  left  but  little  to 
form  a  covering,  I  have  in  three  cases  removed  the  head  of  the  fibula  in 
orcier  to  diminish  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  the  integuments  had 
to  be  stretched.  I  was  induced  to  resort  to  the  operation,  from  the  ad- 
vantages offered  in  saving  the  knee-joint,  which  gives  the  patient  a  much 
better  means  of  support  than  can  be  obtained  when  the  amputation  is  pe^ 
formed  above  the  Imee.  In  one  of  these  cases,  violent  inflammation  of 
the  kfiee-joint  followed  the  operation,  the  synoria  escaped,  and  the  patarat 
waa  reduced  to  a  very  critical  situation  ;  ultimately,  however,  he  recov* 
ered.  There  is  a  further  objection  to  tiie  removal  of  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  when  it  has  itself  been  injured,  as  in  the  case  of  compound  firao- 
ture ;  in  such  an  instance  we  not  only  have  the  danger  arising  from  the 
cause  I  have  just  mentioned,  but  the  remaining  portion  of  bone  is  set 
free  from  any  attachment  at  its  upper  extremity,  and  must  prove  a 
source  of  constant  and  excessive  irritation  to  the  surrounding  muscles. 

The  dislocation  of  the  fibula  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  can  only 
occur  concomitantly  with  injury  to  the  ankle  joint,  and  therefore  the  con- 
siderations referring  to  this  accident  will  naturally  be  included  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  dislocations  of  the  ankle. 

IHslocations  of  the  ankle-joint. — The  differing  and  somewhat  indefinite 
modes  of  describing  the  various  dislocations  of  .the  ankle-joint  have  given 
rise  to  much  confusion,  and  engendered  difficulties  where  none  ought 
really  to  exist.  It  appears  to  me  that  luxations  of  the  ankle  ought  to  be 
spoken  of  invariably  as  displacements  of  the  astragalus,  which  is  the 
moveable  bone,  and  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  dislocation  should 
be  distinguished  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  astragalus  is 
driven.  I  shall,  therefore,  describe  the  dislocations  of  the  ankle  as  the 
displacement  of  the  astragalus — ^inwards,  outwards,  forwards,  and  back- 
wards, from  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

The  form  of  the  articulation  of  the  foot  with  the  bones  of  the  leg  is 
60  admirably  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  great  strength,  and  the  liga- 
ments that  restrain  its  motions  are  in  themselves  so  powerful,  that,  to  Sie 
view  of  the  anatomist,  luxation  of  the  ankle  joint  seems  scarcely  possi- 
ble ;  but  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  functions  of  this  joint,  and 
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the  tibia  forwards,  while  the  foot  is  forcibly  checked,  and  the  astragalus 
is  thrown  behiDd,  usnallj  fracturing  the  fibula  at  the  same  time. 

The  diagnostic  marks  of  this  injury  are,  shortening  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot,  and  unnatural  ebngation  of  the  heel,  the  foot  being  also  fixed 
in  the  extended  position,  and  slightly  rotated  inwards.  From  the  fibula 
being  broken,  ic  sometimes  happens  that  the  displacement  is  only  partial, 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  still  resting  upon 
the  astragalus,  while  the  anterior  part  projects  over  the  navicular  bone. 

The  .reduction  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  acci- 
dent ;  for  if  it  be  delayed  the  difficulties  are  greatly  increased, ;  extension 
and  counter-extension  are  to  be  made  as  in  the  dislocation  outwards. 
The  foot  must,  however,  be  rotated,  so  that  the  astragalus  may  be  drawn 
forwards  into  its  normal  situation.  The  after-treatment  is  in  every  way 
precisely  similar  to  that  already  described. 

DialocatioH  of  the  astragalus  forwards. — I  have  never  seen  an  in- 
stance of  this  accident,  neither  does  it  appear  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
over  met  with  it;  I  should  indeed  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  complete 
displacement  of  the  astragalus  in  this  direction  happening,  excepting 
under  such  circumstances  as  would  render  immediate  amputation  un- 
avoidable. 

Dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus. — ^From  the  limited  modon  of 
these  bones  upon  each  other,  the  great  extent  of  surface  in  contact,  and 
the  excessive  strength  of  their  connexion,  their  displacement  is  an  ex* 
eeedingly  rare  accident,  but  it  does  sometimes  happen,  as  in  the 

Dislocation  of  the  colds  outwards  from  the  astragalus — ^The  following 
case  illustrates  very  well  the  nature  of  this  accident : — John  Ryley,  aged 
49,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  with  a  dislocation  of  the  foot.    He 
stated  that,  in  swinging  himself  out  of  a  cart,  he  lost  his  hold,  and  slip- 
ped down  upon  the  kerb-stone,  his  right  foot  being  turned  completely  in* 
wards,  in  which  position  it  remained  until  he  was  brought  to  the  hospital. 
The  diagnostic  marks  of  the  injury  were  as  follows  :— rThe  chief  deformity 
arose  from  the  complete  inversion  of  the  whole  foot,  the  sole  of  which 
fiused  directly  inwards :  the  astragalus  formed  also  a  very  evident  deform- 
ity ;  for,  although  it  remained  in  its  natural  position  with  respect  to  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  its  anterior  articulatory  surface  pressed  so  tightly  against 
the  skin,  that,  had  the  dislocation  remained  unreduced,  the  integuments 
must  very  soon  have  undergone  ulceration  :  the  superior  edge  of  the  an- 
terior articulatory  surface  of  the  astragalus  could  be  easily  felt,  and  its 
ibrm  was  distinctly  visible ;  a  deep  hollow  was  also  observed  below  the 
external  malleolus,  where  there  was  evidently  extensive  contusion  of  the 
soft  parts :  the  external  malleolus  formed  a  considerable  projection  in  its 
natoral  situation ;  out  neither  it  nor  any  of  the  other  bones  of  the  foot 
was  fractured.    From  these  appearances  it  was  judged  to  be  a  dislocation 
of  the  calcis  and  navicular  bone  with  the  rest  of  the  foot  outwards  from 
the  astragalus.     The  reduction  was  effected  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  surgeon  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  patient's  bed,  and,  grasping  the  heel 
with  his  right  hand,  made  extension  from  the  instep  with  his  left,  an  as- 
nstant  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  tibia  inwards  towards  its  natural  po- 
sition.    The  reduction  was  very  easily  effected,  and  the  foot  regained  its 
nataral  form,  with  the  exception  of  the  swelling  produced  by  the  injury 
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in  by  the  end  of  that  bone  ;  the  loosened  skin  may  thus  be  tamed  bacic, 
and  the  bones  restored  to  their  natural  places.  After  the  redaction  is 
completed,  the  flaps  formed  by  the  operation  just  described  may  be  easily 
adjusted  so  as  to  assist  in  the  reparation  of  the  injured  part. 

A  very  similar  condition  may  arise  from  the  formation  of  abscess  after 
a  simple  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  inwards. 

George  Balsac,  aged  48,  on  the  8th  May,  1847,  fell  (by  slipping  upon 
a  piece  of  orange-peel),  producing  simple  dislocation  of  the  astragalus 
inwards,  attended  by  the  usual  fracture  of  the  fibula  (Pott's  fracture). 
The  dislocation  was  easily  reduced,  but,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  ^e 
malleolus  internus  upon  the  integument,  an  abscess  subsequently  formed, 
the  skin  ulcerated,  pus  was  evacuated,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  m^ 
leolus  exposed  to  view.  Four  months  after  the  accident,  the  man  came 
under  my  care ;  anchylosis  of  the  joint  was  at  this  time  nearly  complete, 
and  the  protruding  malleolus  internus  was  in  a  state  of  caries.  I  de* 
termined  upon  leaving  this  portion  of  bone  to  the  process  of  exfoliation, 
considering  that  if  it  were  removed  by  operation  the  joint  would  be  ex- 
posedy  and  the  anchylosis  interrupted.  To  assist  the  exfoliation,  I  appli- 
ed phosphoric  acid  ;  the  outer  layer  of  the  bone  was  thrown  oflF.  The 
cancellated  structure  granulated,  and  the  wound  soon  became  cicatrized. 
I  believe  that  had  I  in  this  case  sawn  off  the  end  of  the  malleolus,  the 
exposure  of  the  joint  would  have  rendered  subsequent  amputation  of  the 
foot  necessary  ;  while  now  a  stiff  ankle-joint  is  the  only  inconvenience  the 
patient  suffers. 

Dislocation  of  iJie  astragalus  outwards. — ^This  accident  is  generally 
attended  by  more  severe  injury  to  the  neighbouring  parts  than  the  last. 
This  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  projection  of  external  malleolus  very  much 
exceeding  that  of  the  internal.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  fracture 
and  comminution  of  the  fibula.  In  this  dislocation  the  deformity  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  direction  in  which  the  astragalus  ie  thrown: 
the  sole  of  the  foot  is  turned  more  or  less  inwards,  the  outer  edge  alone 
resting  on  the  ground,  while  the  malleolus  externus  projects  on  the  outer 
side,  threatening  laceration  of  the  skin.  The  malleolus  internus  is  also 
frequently  broken  in  this  accident,  and  the  fracture  sometimes  extends 
upwards,  through  the  articular  extremity,  to  the  shaft  of  the  tibia.  It  is 
said  that  the  fibulo-tarsal  ligaments  sometimes  give  way  before  the  bone 
itself  is  broken.     I  have  never  myself  witnessed  a  case  of  the  kind. 

The  reduction  should  be  effected  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accident.  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  upon  his  back,  with 
the  thigh  of  the  injured  limb  flexed  upon  the  pelvis.  Counter-extenaon 
is  to  be  made  from  the  leg,  while  the  surgeon,  grasping  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  with  one  hand,  and  the  os  calcis  with  the  other,  makes  the  extension, 
at  the  same  time  rotating  the  whole  foot  outwards,  and  directing  the  as- 
tragalus towards  the  tibia,  from  whence  it  has  been  displaced.  The  re- 
duction is  thus  generally  effected  without  much  difficulty.  Splints  fur 
nished  with  foot-pieces  should  be  immediately  adapted  to  the  limb ;  but 
only  sufficient  pressure  to  maintain  the  natural  position  should  be  employ- 
ed. Local  and  constitutional  remedies  must  also  be  made  use  of,  to  pre- 
vent the  inflammation  likely  to  ensue  after  so  severe  an  injury.  The 
prognosis  here  is  much  less  favourable  than  in  cases  of  dislocation  in- 
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wards,  in  conseqaence  of  the  greater  degree  of  injury  sustained  by  the 
joint. 

When  the  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  outwards  is  compound,  or  ev^n 
when  it  is  complicated  by  fracture  of  the  malleoli,  or  of  its  own  body, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  shown  that  amputation  of  the  foot  need  not  inva- 
riably be  resorted  to.  Many  instances  are  quoted  where  portions  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula  have  beenr  sawn  off,  and  even  where  the  whole  astragalus 
has  been  removed  with  perfect  success,  the  only  defect  being  a  stiff  juint. 
Some  time  since,  a  boy,  who  had  been^under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bossey,  of 
Woolwich,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  with  a  dislocation  of  the  as- 
tragalus inwards  and  forwards.  Although  the  accident  had  happened 
some  days  previously  to  the  boy's  admission,  the  reduction  had  not  been 
eftcted.  The  whole  of  the  astragalus  was  exposed ;  and,  as  the  child 
was  not  suffering  from  any  constitutional  irritation,  I  left  it  to  be  separa- 
ted by  nature.  In  a  short  time  it  was  very  easily  removed.  I  then  re- 
st<»ed  the  foot  to  its  natural  position,  and  the  child  soon  left  the  hospital, 
c|iiite  recovered,  excepting  that  the  ankle  was  inflexible.  I  have  also  on 
ODe  occasion  successfully  removed  the  astragalus  immediately  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident ;  but  this  is  not  an  easy  operation,  as  there  is 
always  considerable  difficulty  in  introducing  the  knife  between  the  astra- 
gialus  and  os  calcis,  so  as  to  cut  through  the  sub-astragalar  ligaments 
which  80  firmly  unite  those  bones.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  Green,  and 
other  surgeons,  have  also  successfully  performed  this  operation ;  but  I 
poDsider  l^at  (at  any  rate  in  a  crowded  metropolis)  the  result  must  s/L- 
ways  be  doubtful.  At  Guy's  Hospital,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
onmpoand  dislocation  of  the  ankle-joint  terminate  fatally,  even  where  re* 
movid  of  the  bone  has  not  been  required. 

When  the  dislocation  is  complicated  by  laceration  of  the  soft  parts, 
oomminution  of  bone,  or  rupture  of  bloodvessels,  the  necessity  for  ampu- 
tatioii  is  obvious,  and  the  surgeon  should  in  no  wise  seek  to  save  the  limb 
at  the  risk  of  the  life  of  his  patient. 

Diilocaiion  of  the  astragalus  outwards^  followed  by  tetanus, — In 
August,  1839, 1  had  a  patient,  a  man  45  years  of  age,  in  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal, who  had  been  thrown  off  the  shaft  of  his  cart,  the  wheel  passing  over 
hb  ankle,  producing  a  compound  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  outwards ; 
the  foot  was  thrown  inwards,  and  twisted  so  much  upwards  that  its  inner 
edge  was  brought  almost  parallel  with  the  tibia.     Upon  examining  the  in- 
jured parts,  I  found  the  astragalus  broken  through  its  neck,  just  anterior 
to  the  groove  in  which  the  interosseous  ligaments  are  fixed  to  connect  it 
to  the  OS  calcis,  leaving  the  anterior  portion  of  the  astragalus  attached  to 
the  navicular  bone,  while  the  upper  articular  surface  for  the  tibia  pro- 
jected with  the  malleolus  externus  through  the  wound.     There  was,  in 
fiiet,  dblocation  of  the  astragalus  from  the  calcis,  complicated  with  frao< 
tare  of  the  astragalus  and  malleolus  externus.     I  immediately  recommend- 
ed amputation  of  the  limb ;  but  the  patient  would  not  consent,  and  I 
therefore  adjusted  the  parts  as  well  as  I  could.    I  first  tried  to  reduce 
the  protruding  portion  of  the  astragalus,  but  I  could  not  succeed  in  this, 
|od  was  consequently  obliged  to  remove  it  by  dividing  the  external  lateral 
Kgyuneote  of  the  ankle-joint ;  the  foot  was  now  readily  returned  to  its 
natural  position,  and  a  splint  was  supplied  to  keep  it  from  bemg  disturb- 
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ed ;  the  ankle  was  coyered  with  lint,  cold  water  being  kept  constandj 
dripping  upon  it. 

For  a  few  daja  the  patient  appeared  to  be  going  on  well  ;  but  on  the 
fourth  evening  after  the  accident,  he  was  seized  with  delirium  tremens ; 
three  grains  of  solid  opium  were  given,  aod  the  next  morning  he  was  bet* 
ter  in  every  respect, — subsequently,  however,  he  had  frequent  attacks  of 
delirium  and  rigors,  which  showed  that  there  existed  some  continued 
cause  of  irritation.  An  opening  was  made  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  and 
some  pus  evacuated ;  this  gave  great  relief  to  the  patient ;  bat  by  this 
lime  his  constitutional  powers  had  become  so  much  depressed  that  ampn* 
tation  was  out  of  the  question.  Five  days  after  the  accident  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  symptoms  of  trismus,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  sigofl 
of  delirium  at  once  left  him  :  his  pulse  was  140,  small  and  irritable,  but 
feeble.  The  foot  was  looking  better,  and  pus  was  plentifully  discharged 
from  the  wound :  his  body  was  covered  with  a  cold  sweat.  I  ordered 
large  doses  of  quinine  with  wine,  occasionally  calomel  and  opium,  aod 
purgative  enemata,  to  correct  an  obstinate '  constipation ;  opisthotonos 
soon  came  on,  and,  after  lingering  for  five  days  from  the  commencement 
of  the  tetanic  symptoms,  the  patient  died. 

In  1849  I  was  sent  for  to  see .  a  gentleman,  set.  64,  who  had  been 
thrown  out  of  his  gig,  dislocating  the  astragalus  inwards,  producing  at  the 
same  time  compound  fracture  of  the  fibula.  When  I  arrived  at  the  resi- 
dence  of  the  patient,  I  found  that  the  limb  had  been  perfectly  well  adjust- 
ed by  Mr.  Brightwell  of  Sawbridgeworth,  who  was  first  called  in,  and  Mr. 
Dobson,  of  Harlow,  who  had  been  in  attendance  with  him.  The  limb  wis 
so  well  placed  that  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  interfere  with  it,  but  con* 
tented  myself  yiith  recommending  calomel  and  opium  at  bed-time,  and  ssr 
line  medicine,  to  allay  irritative  fever,  which  had  already  commenced. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  unfavourable  re- 
sult of  these  accidents  generally,  I  felt  disposed  to  recommend  immediate 
amputation,  but  the  feeble  and  irritable  state  of  the  pulse  forbade  such  a 
step.  In  consultation,  after  having  seen  the  patient,  some  difference  of 
opinion  arose  between  myself  and  the  other  surgeons,  as  to  the  progno^ 
of  the  case.  I  felt  persuaded  that  the  accident  would  prove  fatal;  but 
they,  on  the  contrary,  saw  no  cause  of  alarm.  The  case  went  on  howev* 
er,  from  worse  to  worse,  large  abscesses  formed  at  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  bone  at  the  seat  of  injury  became  dtulj 
more  exposed  by  the  sloughing  of  soft  ])arts,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeb 
the  patient  died. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  danger  in  these  cases  arises  from 
the  injury  to  the  ankle  joint ;  but  that,  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
force  necessary  to  displace  the  articulatory  surfaces  of  this  complicated 
joint,  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  are  so  severely  stretched  or  even 
lacerated  that  much  of  the  irritation  must  be  attributed  to  this  cause,  and 
that  the  abscesses  which  almost  invariably  occur  as  a  sequel  to  these  a^ 
cidents  tend  in  no  slight  degree  to  accelerate  their  fatal  termination. 

Dislocation  of  the  astragalus  backwards, — This  accident  is  generally 
produced  by  the  footmeeting  Suddenly  with  an  obstacle  while  the  person 
IS  in  the  act  of  running.    In  such  a  case  the  impetus  of  the  body  carries 
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the  tibia  forwards,  while  the  foot  is  forcibly  checked,  and  the  astragalus 
is  thrown  behind,  usnally  fracturing  the  fibula  at  the  same  time. 

The  diagnostic  marks  of  this  injury  are,  shortening  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot,  and  unnatural  ebngation  of  the  heel,  the  foot  being  also  fixed 
in  the  extended  position,  and  slightly  rotated  inwards.  From  the  fibula 
being  broken,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  displacement  is  only  partial, 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  still  resting  upon 
the  astragalus,  while  the  anterior  part  projects  over  the  navicular  bone. 

The  .reduction  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  acci- 
dent ;  for  if  it  be  delayed  the  difficulties  are  greatly  increased, ;  extension 
and  counter-extension  are  to  be  made  as  in  the  dislocation  outwards. 
The  foot  must,  however,  be  rotated,  so  that  the  astragalus  may  be  drawn 
forwards  into  its  normal  situation.  The  after-treatment  is  in  every  way 
precisely  similar  to  that  already  described. 

DialocatioH  of  the  astragalus  forwards. — I  have  never  seen  an  in- 
stance of  this  accident,  neither  does  it  appear  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
over  met  with  it*.  I  should  indeed  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  complete 
displacement  of  the  astragalus  in  this  direction  happening,  excepting 
under  such  circumstances  as  would  render  immediate  amputation  nn- 
avoidable. 

Dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus. — ^From  the  limited  motion  of 
these  bones  upon  each  other,  the  great  extent  of  surface  in  contact,  and 
the  excessive  strength  of  their  connexion,  their  displacement  is  an  ex- 
eeedingly  rare  accident,  but  it  does  sometimes  happen,  as  in  the 

DUloeation  of  the  calcis  outwards  from  the  astragalus — ^The  following 
case  illustrates  very  well  the  nature  of  this  accident : — John  Ryley,  aged 
49,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  with  a  dislocation  of  the  foot.    He 
gtated  that,  in  swinging  himself  out  of  a  cart,  he  lost  his  hold,  and  slip- 
ped down  upon  the  kerb-stone,  his  right  foot  being  turned  completely  in* 
wards,  in  which  position  it  remained  until  he  was  brought  to  the  hospital. 
The  diagnostic  marks  of  the  injury  were  as  follows  :— rThe  chief  deformity 
arose  from  the  complete  inversion  of  the  whole  foot,  the  sole  of  which 
fiused  directly  inwards :  the  astragalus  formed  also  a  very  evident  deform- 
ity ;  for,  although  it  remained  in  its  natural  position  with  respect  to  the 
iibia  and  fibula,  its  anterior  articulatory  surface  pressed  so  tightly  against 
the  skin,  that,  had  the  dislocation  remained  unreduced,  the  integuments 
must  very  soon  have  undergone  niceration  :  the  superior  edge  of  the  an- 
terior articulatory  surface  of  the  astragalus  could  be  easily  felt,  and  itg 
ibrm  was  distinctly  visible ;  a  deep  hollow  was  also  observed  below  the 
external  malleolus,  where  there  was  evidently  extensive  contusion  of  the 
soft  parts :  the  external  malleolus  formed  a  considerable  projection  in  its 
natoral  situation ;  out  neither  it  nor  any  of  the  other  bones  of  the  foot 
was  fractured.    From  these  appearances  it  was  judged  to  be  a  dislocation 
of  the  calcis  and  navicular  bone  with  the  rest  of  the  foot  outwards  from 
the  astragalus.     The  reduction  was  effected  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  surgeon  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  patient^s  bed,  and,  grasping  the  heel 
with  his  right  hand,  made  extension  from  the  instep  with  his  left,  an  as- 
nstant  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  tibia  inwards  towards  its  natural  po- 
rtion.    The  reduction  was  very  easily  eflFected,  and  the  foot  regained  its 
nataral  form,  with  the  exception  of  the  swelling  produced  by  the  injury 
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to  the  soft  parts.  The  leg  was  laid  upon  a  splint,  with  a  foot-piece  on  its 
outer  side,  and  two  or  three  turns  of  the  roller  were  lightly  applied  over 
the  foot  and  bolow  the  knee,  in  order  to  keep  the  splint  in  its  proper  po- 
sition. Leeches,  and  afterwards  cold  lotions,  were  applied.  During  die 
progress  of  cure,  the  patient  suffered  much  pain,  and  also  irritative  feyer. 
rus  formed  below  the  malleolus  extemus,  and  was  evacuated.  Gradu- 
ally however,  the  symptoms  subsided  under  the  treatment  adopted,  and 
the  parts  rapidly  recovered. 

Dislocation  of  the  navicular  bone  from  the  astragalus^  and  the  eubM 
from  the  o%  calcis. — This  is,  in  fact,  a  dislocation  of  "  Chopart's  tarsal 
joint."  I  once  saw  it  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  admitted  into  (ru/s 
Hospital.  The  toes,  metatarsus,  and  anterior  half  of  the  tarsus,  were 
twisted  inwards.  The  anterior  articulatory  surfaces  of  the  astragalus  and 
OS  calcis  formed  a  projection  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  the  astragalus 
being  so  tightly  pressed  against  the  skin  as  to  threaten  momentary  lace- 
ration ;  and  a  deep  hollow,  evidently  resulting  from  the  displacement  of 
Ae  cuboid  bone,  could  be  felt  just  in  front  of  the  os  calcis. 

Reduction  was  accomplished  by  the  usual  extension  and  counter-ex- 
tension, and  by  forcing  the  metatarsus  outwards,  while  pressure  on  the 
bones  of  the  leg  in  the  opposite  direction  guided  the  displaced  tarsal  bones 
into  tbeir  proper  situation.  In  this  case,  considerable  constitutional  irri- 
tation followed  the  accident,  and  abscesses  formed  ;  but  the  patient  ulti- 
mately recovered,  the  usefulness  of  his  limb  being  but  little  impaired. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  described  two  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  intemil 
cuneiform  bone,  but  in  neither  of  them  could  the  displacement  be  over- 
come. One  of  these  cases  occurred  when  I  was  dresser  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital. The  principal  diagnostic  mark  was  a  considerably  projection  in- 
^\ards  of  the  internal  cuneiform  bone,  having  the  appearance  of  adi^ 
placement  of  the  toes  outwards.  Although  the  bone  could  not  be  re- 
stored to  its  normal  position,  the  patient  suffered  but  little  pain  or  incon- 
venience from  the  injury. 

The  dislocations  of  the  metatarsus  and  the  phalanges  of  the  toes  are 
very  rare — much  more  so,  indeed,  than  those  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus 
and  phalanges  of  the  fingers.  A  heavy  weight  falling  on  the  foot,  or  a 
carriage  passing  over  it  may  produce  such  an  injury  ;  but  the  probable 
destruction  of  soft  parts  and  comminution  of  bone  would  render  imme- 
diate amputation  indispensable.  Should,  however,  dislocation  of  the 
phalanges  occur  without  severe  and  extensive  concomitant  injury  to  the 
surrounding  tissues,  reduction  may  be  effected  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  described  in  treating  of  dislocation  of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers. 
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the  tibia  forwards,  while  the  foot  is  forcibly  checked,  and  the  astragalus 
is  thrown  behind,  usually  fracturing  the  fibula  at  the  same  time. 

The  diagnostic  marks  of  this  injury  are,  shortening  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot,  and  unnatural  elongation  of  the  heel,  the  foot  being  also  fixed 
in  the  extended  position,  and  slightly  rotated  inwards.  From  the  fibula 
being  broken,  h  sometimes  happens  that  the  displacement  is  only  partial, 
tiie  posterior  portion  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  still  resting  upon 
the  astragalus,  while  the  anterior  part  projects  over  the  navicular  bone. 

The  .reduction  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  acci- 
dent ;  for  if  it  be  delayed  the  difficulties  are  greatly  increased, ;  extension 
mod  counter-extension  are  to  be  made  as  in  the  dislocation  outwards. 
The  foot  must,  however,  be  rotated,  so  that  the  astragalus  may  be  drawn 
forwards  into  its  normal  situation.  The  after-treatment  is  in  every  way 
precisely  similar  to  that  already  described. 

DiBhcation  of  the  astragalus  forwards. — I  have  never  seen  an  in- 
stance of  this  accident,  neither  does  it  appear  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
ever  met  with  iti  I  should  indeed  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  complete 
displacement  of  the  astragalus  in  this  direction  happening,  excepting 
under  such  circumstances  as  would  render  immediate  amputation  un« 
avoidable. 

Dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus. — ^From  the  limited  motion  of 
Uiese  bones  apon  each  other,  the  great  extent  of  surface  in  contact,  and 
the  excessive  strength  of  their  connexion,  their  displacement  is  an  ex* 
eeedingly  rare  accident,  but  it  does  sometimes  happen,  as  in  the 

Dislocation  of  the  calcis  otUwards  from  the  astragalus — ^The  following 
emse  illustrates  very  well  the  nature  of  this  accident : — John  Ryley,  aged 
49,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  with  a  dislocation  of  the  foot.  He 
stated  that,  in  swinging  himself  out  of  a  cart,  he  lost  his  hold,  and  slip- 
ped down  upon  the  kerb-stone,  his  right  foot  being  turned  completely  in* 
wards,  in  which  position  it  remained  until  he  was  brought  to  the  hospital. 
The  diagnostic  marks  of  the  injury  were  as  follows  :— rThe  chief  deformity 
arose  from  the  complete  inversion  of  the  whole  foot,  the  sole  of  which 
fiieed  directly  inwards :  the  astragalus  formed  also  a  very  evident  deform- 
ity ;  for,  although  it  remained  in  its  natural  position  with  respect  to  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  its  anterior  articulatory  surface  pressed  so  tightly  against 
the  skin,  that,  had  the  dislocation  remained  unreduced,  the  integuments 
most  very  soon  have  undergone  ulceration  :  the  superior  edge  of  the  an- 
terior articulatory  surface  of  the  astragalus  could  be  easily  felt,  and  its 
form  was  distinctly  visible ;  a  deep  hollow  was  also  observed  below  the 
external  malleolus,  where  there  was  evidently  extensive  contusion  of  the 
soft  parts :  the  external  malleolus  formed  a  considerable  projection  in  its 
natural  situation ;  out  neither  it  nor  any  of  the  other  bones  of  the  foot 
was  fractured.  From  these  appearances  it  was  judged  to  be  a  dislocation 
^  the  calcis  and  navicular  bone  with  the  rest  of  the  foot  outwards  from 
the  astragalus.  The  reduction  was  effected  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  surgeon  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  patient^s  bed,  and,  grasping  the  heel 
with  his  right  hand,  made  extension  from  the  instep  with  his  left,  an  as- 
^tant  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  tibia  inwards  towards  its  natural  pe- 
tition. The  reduction  was  very  easily  effected,  and  the  foot  regained  its 
natural  form,  with  the  exception  of  the  swelling  produced  by  the  injury 
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to  the  soft  parts.  The  leg  was  laid  upon  a  splint,  with  a  foot-piece  on  its 
outer  side,  and  two  or  three  turns  of  the  roller  were  lightly  applied  over 
the  foot  and  bolow  the  knee,  in  order  to  keep  the  splint  in  its  proper  po- 
sition. Leeches,  and  afterwards  cold  lotions,  were  applied.  During  the 
progress  of  cure,  the  patient  suffered  much  pain,  and  also  irritative  ferer. 
Pus  formed  below  the  malleolus  extemus,  and  was  evacuated.  Grada- 
ally  however,  the  symptoms  subsided  under  the  treatment  adopted,  and 
the  parts  rapidly  recovered. 

Dislocation  of  the  navicular  bone  from  the  astragalus^  and  the  cuboid 
from  the  os  calcis. — This  is,  in  fact,  a  dislocation  of  '^  Chopart's  tarsal 
joint."  I  once  saw  it  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  admitted  into  Ghiy's 
Hospital.  The  toes,  metatarsus,  and  anterior  half  of  the  tarsus,  were 
twisted  inwards.  The  anterior  articulatory  surfaces  of  the  astragalus  and 
08  calcis  formed  a  projection  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  the  astragahifl 
being  so  tightly  pressed  against  the  skin  as  to  threaten  momentary  lace- 
ration ;  and  a  deep  hollow,  evidently  resulting  from  the  displacement  of 
tiie  cuboid  bone,  could  be  felt  just  in  front  of  the  os  calcis. 

Reduction  was  accomplished  by  the  usual  extension  and  counter-ex- 
tension, and  by  forcing  the  metatarsus  outwards,  while  pressure  on  the 
bones  of  the  leg  in  the  opposite  direction  guided  the  displaced  tarsal  bones 
into  their  proper  situation.  In  this  case,  considerable  constitutional  ini- 
tation  followed  the  accident,  and  abscesses  formed  ;  but  the  patient  nlti* 
mately  recovered,  the  usefulness  of  his  limb  being  but  little  impaired. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  described  two  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  intenal 
cuneiform  bone,  but  in  neither  of  them  could  the  displacement  be  ove^ 
come.  One  of  these  cases  occurred  when  I  was  dresser  at  Guy*s  Hos- 
pital. The  principal  diagnostic  mark  was  a  considerable  projection  ifi- 
A\ards  of  the  internal  cuneiform  bone,  having  the  appearance  of  a  dis- 
placement of  the  toes  outwards.  Although  the  bone  could  not  be  re- 
stored to  its  normal  position,  the  patient  suffered  but  little  pain  or  inooior 
venience  from  the  injury. 

The  dislocations  of  the  metatarsus  and  the  phalanges  of  the  toes  are 
very  rare — much  more  so,  indeed,  than  those  of  the  bones  of  the  carpos 
and  phalanges  of  the  fingers.  A  heavy  weight  falling  on  the  foot,  or  t 
carriage  passing  over  it  may  produce  such  an  injury  ;  but  the  probable 
destruction  of  soft  parts  and  comminution  of  bone  would  render  imme- 
diate amputation  indispensable.  Should,  however,  dislocation  of  the 
phalanges  occur  without  severe  and  extensive  concomitant  injury  to  the 
surrounding  tissues,  reduction  may  be  effected  in  the  same  manner  •» 
that  described  in  treating  of  dislocation  of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers. 
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Reasons  for  adopting  this  system — Calvarian  region — Issues  eniering 
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into  its  formation — Extravasation  of  hlood — Wounds  of  the  scaljh^ 
Encysted  tumours  —  Emphysema — Abscesses  —  Temporal  region-^ 
Opening  temporal  artery — Aneurism  of — Fracture  of  temporal  bone — 
Region  of  the  ear — Congenital  obstructions — Accidental  obstructions 
— Polypi — Lesions  of  the  auricle — Plastic  operations — Inflammation 
of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum — Treatment —  Ubstruction  of  Eustachian 
tube — 7}reatment — Malformation  of  internal  ear — Mastoidal  region-^ 
Abscess  of — Specific  ulcers — Base  of  the  skuU — Division  into  ante- 
rior central,  and  posterior  portions — Diseases  and  accidents  of  eachr^ 
Advantages  of  this  division — Region  of  the  face — The  nose — Its 
double  office — Its  diseases — Polypi — Ozcena — Epistaxis — Plastic 
operations. 

In  the  lectures  which  I  have  thus  far  given,  I  have  only  described  the* 
morbid  conditions  of  the  several  tissues  of  the  skeleton.  In  proceeding 
with  my  subject,  I  think  it  advisable  to  consider  the  different  lesions, 
whether  arising  from  disease  or  accident,  in  relation  to  the  regions  in 
which  they  occur, — a  classification  which  has  already  been  adopted  by 
some  French  authors,  and  which  has^  been  correctly  termed  by  them 
**  topographical  surgery."  I  regard  this  arrangement  as  most  convenient 
and  advantageous  in  every  way  ;  and  although  the  shortness  of  the  time 
allotted  for  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  London  medical  session  prevents 
my  constantly  following  the  plan,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  util- 
ity, and  therefore  adopt  it  in  the  present  instance.  According  to  this 
mode  of  procedure,  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  divided  into 
localities  or  regions  of  definite  extent.  I  shall  commence  at  what  is 
termed  the  Calvarian  Region. 

The  tissues  entering  into  the  formation  of  this  region  are  the  hair, 
skin,  cellular  tissue,  occipito-frontalis  muscle  and  its  tendon,  and  the 
bones  constituting  the  vault  of  the  cranium.  On  the  diseases  of  the 
hair  and  skin  I  have  but  little  to  say,  as  they  scarcely  belong  to  the  pro- 
vince of  the  surgeon.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  consider- 
ation of  such  injuries  as  require  direct  surgical  treatment. 

In  describing,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  fractures  to  which  the  bonei 
of  the  skull  are  liable,  I  spoke  of  compression  and  concussion  of  the 
brain.  I  now  pass  on  to  the  effects  which  sometimes  result  in  such  cases 
to  the  structures  external  to  the  bone. 

Extravasation  of  blood  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  attendants  upon 
injury  to  the  head  ;  it  may  occur  either  between  the  scalp  and  the  occip- 
ito-frontalis  muscle  or  its  tendon,  or  beneath  that  muscle  and  between  it 
and  the  pericranium.  In  the  first  case,  the  ecchymosis  is  confined  and 
circumscribed,  in  consequence  of  the  density  of  the  subcutaneous  cellu- 
lar membrane  ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  cellular  tissue  is  so  loose  in  its  tex- 
ture, in  order  to  provide  for  the  free  play  of  the  occipitofrontalis  muscle 
over  the  bones,  that  the  blood  becomes  diffused  over  a  large  surface,  and, 
gravitating  towards  the  inferior  surrounding  parts,  coagulates,  and  there 
operates  as  an  extraneous  substance,  so  as  frequently  to  render  incisions 
necessary  for  its  removal, — a  course  which  is  never  requisite  when  the 
effusion  is  merely  subcutaneous. 

Owing  to  the  great  freedom  of  motion  possessed  by  the  occipito-firon* 
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keep  the  patient  in  a  state  of  quietude,  open  his  bowels,  and  confine  him 
to  a  low  diet  for  a  few  days.  If  the  wound  feels  stiff  or  painful,  it  must 
be  poulticed  and  fomented,  especially  avoiding  cold  applications  ;  but  if 
swelling  should  still  supervene,  attended  by  hot  skin,  white  tongue,  and 
thirst,  with  general  pain,  I  should  make  an  incision  to  liberate  the  eSa- 
sions.  At  the  same  time,  gentle  antiphlogistic  treatment  must  be  adopt- 
ed, the  patient  continuing  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  If  suppuration' 
come  on,  the  pus  should  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  fluctuation  becomes  dis- 
tinct. A  bandage  should  then  be  applied  around  the  scalp,  to  prevent 
the  burrowing  of  the  matter,  and  to  keep  the  frontalis  muscle  at  rest.  I 
believe  in  most  instances  this  treatment  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  dan- 
ger from  a  punctured  wound  in  the  scalp. 

In  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  this  region  generally,  it  should  bo  borne 
in  mind  that  erysipelas  and  fever  often  follow  upon  them,  and  that  from 
their  proximity  to  the  brain,  unless  proper  measures  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  from  becoming  implicated,  the  most  serioos 
and  alarming  results  may  ensue. 

Encysted  tumours  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  calvarian  region; 
I  have  known  as  many  as  twenty  in  one  individual.  They  are  readily 
removed  by  making  an  incision  through  the  scalp,  (being  at  the  same  tine 
careful  not  to  perforate  the  sac,)  and,  pressing  iha  tumour  at  its  ffldes, 
or  rather  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  is  usually  ejected  with  gre»tt 
ease ;  but  if  the  tumour  has  been  subjected  to  pressure  from  the  hat,  or 
any  other  cause,  it  becomes  adherent,  and  its  removal  is  then  attended 
with  some  difficulty.  Although  this  operation  appears  to  be  a  very  sinh 
pie  one,  it  ought  never  to  be  performed  without  previous  preparation  of 
the  patient ;  for  if  the  tendon  of  the  occipitofrontalis  be  wounded,  and 
this  sometimes  cannot  be  avoided,  its  extreme  mobility  interferes  so  ma- 
terially with  the  process  of  reparation,  that  abscess  or  erysipelas,  and 
very  severe  general  constitutional  derangement,  are  often  produced. 

iJmphysema  may  take  place  between  the  occipito-frontalis  and  the 
pericranium,  in  consequence  of  fracture  into  the  frontal  sinuses  ;  in  this 
case,  should  the  entrance  of  air  continue  to  a  great  extent,  an  opening 
must  be  made  through  the  skin,  so  as  to  prevent  its  accumulation.  It  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  necessary  to  tie  the  blood-vessels  of  this  region  after 
wounds,  as  their  ramifications  are  extremely  small,  and  lie  closely  upon 
the  bone,  so  that  mere  pressure  is  generally  sufficient  to  check  the 
haemorrhage.  When  abscesses  form  in  this  region  of  the  body,  thev 
should  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  matter  is  evident ;  for  if  it 
be  permitted  to  collect,  it  burrows,  and  separates  the  cellular  membrane 
from  the  poricranium,  the  nutrition  of  which  becomes  impdred,  and  the 
dura  mater  and  brain  may  at  length  be  implicated.  All  this  mischief 
may  be  prevented  by  early  evacuation  of  the  matter. 

The  temporal  region, — In  a  surgical  point  of  view  the  temporal  artery 
forms  the  principal  subject  of  consideration  in  this  region,  as  it  is  here 
that  that  vessel  must  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  abstracting  blood,  in 
case  of  violent  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  eye.  The  best  mode  of  per- 
forming the  operation  is  to  carefully  make  an  incision  into  the  skin,  so  as 
to  expose  the  artery,  which  must  be  nused  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
temporal  muscle  by  a  probe  passed  beneath  it,  and  then  punctured  by  a 
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ease  should  be  treated  as  incised  flap  wound,  the  same  conditions  holding 
in  both  instances  with  respect  to  the  necessity  for  rest  and  careful  adap- 
tation of  the  parts.  In  contused  wounds  of  the  scalp,  the  principle  of 
treatment  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  con- 
tusions, when  the  parts  are  superficial,  as  on  the  shin ;  but  in  contused 
wounds  of  the  head  greater  attention  must  be  given  to  the  antiphlogis- 
tic  regimen,  on  account  of  the  reasons  I  have  before  cited,  viz.,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  Wounds  of  this  kind  can  never 
be  made  to  heal  entirely  by  the  first  intention.  The  wound  should  be 
cleansed,  and  the  separated  edges  brought  together  and  maintained  in 
their  proper. position  by  plaister.  The  parts  must  not  be  nicely  adapted, 
for  some  portions  of  the  wounded  integuments  are  often  so  much  injured 
that  sloughing  will  be  sure  to  follow,  and  therefore  it  is  wrong  to  attempt 
to  promote  adhesion  by  bringing  them  closely  into  contact ;  for  if  they 
are  confined,  the  swelling  will  produce  considerable  inflammation  and  fe- 
Tcr.  When  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  slightly  together,  warm 
water  dressing  or  poultice  may  be  laid  over  the  plaister,  and  the  whole 
kept  at  rest,  so  that  adhesion  may  take  place  in  those  parts  of  the  wound 
wmch  are  in  a  condition  to  maintain  the  process  of  union  by  first  inten- 
tion. When  there  is  tendency  to  inflammation,  calomel  and  opium,  with 
small  doses  of  tartarized  antimony,  may  be  given  with  advantage.  The 
latter  medicine  is  particularly  useful,  from  the  beneficial  influence  it  ex- 
ercises upon  the  action  of  the  heart.  If  the  contused  wound  be  of  the 
flap  kind,  the  treatment  must  be  somewhat  modified  :  the  flap  must  be 
carefully  cleansed  from  gravel,  or  any  other  foreign  matter,  and  should 
be  immediately  adapted  to  the  denuded  cranium,  and  kept  in  its  place 
bj  adhesive  plsuster,  bandage,  and  perhaps  also  by  a  suture.  Some  of 
me  parts  will  probably  slough,  as  in  the  cases  already  described,  but  a 
great  portion  will  generally  unite  by  adhesion :  sometimes,  however,  the 
union  by  adhesion  will  not  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  wound,  inflam- 
mation will  set  in,  and  matter  be  formed.  This  may  burrow  beneath  the 
Bcalp,  and  possibly  lead  to  exfoliation  of  the  bones  ;  but  if  the  skull  it- 
self be  uninjured,  granulations  will  be  thrown  out,  and  the  scalp  re-uni- 
ted to  the  bone.  When  the  matter  is  formed,  openings  should  be  made 
lo  admit  of  its  escape,  and  the  parts  then  kept  in  close  contact  by  means 
of  bandages.  The  constitutional  treatment  would  of  course  be  similar 
to  that  I  have  mentioned  above,  being  chiefly  directed  to  the  suppression 
of  the  inflammation,  and  to  the  prevention  of  its  extension  to  the  brain. 

Lacerated  and  contused  injuries  in  the  calvarian  region  are  more  likely 
to  produce  erysipelas  than  incised  wounds,  but  the  kind  most  likely  to 
lead  to  troublesome  consequences  are  those  inflicted  by  a  piercing  instru- 
ment ;  that  is  to  say,  punctured  wounds.  Wounds  of  this  description 
are  often  attended  by  the  most  urgent  constitutional  symptoms,  indicative 
of  high  inflammatory  fever.  These  symptoms  are  often  so  violent,  when 
the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  or  its  aponeurosis  is  punctured,  that  the  life 
of  the  patient  is  placed  in  considerable  danger.  In  punctured  wounds, 
it  m  recommended  by  some  surgeons  to  convert  them  at  once  into  incised 
woonds,  by  freely  playing  them  open.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  advis- 
able unless  there  be  an  excessive  degree  of  inflammation.  I  should  in 
tiie  first  instance  prefer  trying  the  effect  of  other  treatment.    I  should 
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keep  the  patient  in  a  state  of  quietude,  open  his  bowels,  and  confine  him 
to  a  low  diet  for  a  few  days.  If  the  wound  feels  stiff  or  psdnful,  it  must 
be  poulticed  and  fomented,  especially  avoiding  cold  applications  ;  bat  if 
swelling  should  still  supervene,  attended  by  hot  skin,  white  tongue,  asd 
thirst,  with  general  pain,  I  should  make  an  incision  to  liberate  the  effii- 
sions.  At  the  same  time,  gentle  antiphlogistic  treatment  must  be  adopts 
ed,  the  patient  continuing  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  If  suppuratioa' 
come  on,  the  pus  should  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  fluctuation  becomes  dis* 
tinct.  A  bandage  should  then  be  applied  around  the  scalp,  to  prevent 
the  burrowing  of  the  matter,  and  to  keep  the  frontalis  muscle  at  rest.  I 
believe  in  most  instances  this  treatment  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  dan- 
ger from  a  punctured  wound  in  the  scalp. 

In  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  this  region  generally,  it  should  be  bona 
in  mind  that  erysipelas  and  fever  often  follow  upon  them,  and  that  fipom 
their  proximity  to  the  brain,  unless  proper  measures  be  tsdcen  to  prevent 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  from  becoming  implicated,  the  most  seriooi 
and  alarming  results  may  ensue. 

Encysted  tumours  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  calvarian  re^en ; 
I  have  known  as  many  as  twenty  in  one  individual.  They  are  readilj 
removed  by  making  an  incision  through  the  scalp,  (being  at  the  same  time 
careful  not  to  perforate  the  sac,)  and,  pressing  iha  tumour  at  its  sides, 
or  rather  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  is  usually  ejected  with  grcMit 
ease ;  but  if  the  tumour  has  been  subjected  to  pressure  from  the  hat,  or 
any  other  cause,  it  becomes  adherent,  and  its  removal  is  then  attended 
with  some  difficulty.  Although  this  operation  appears  to  be  a  very  am- 
ple one,  it  ought  never  to  be  performed  without  previous  preparation  of 
the  patient ;  for  if  the  tendon  of  the  occipitofrontalis  be  wounded,  and 
this  sometimes  cannot  be  avoided,  its  extreme  mobility  interferes  so  mi* 
terially  with  the  process  of  reparation,  that  abscess  or  erysipelas,  and 
very  severe  general  constitutional  derangement,  are  often  produced. 

Emphysema  may  take  place  between  the  occipito-fron talis  and  the 
pericranium,  in  consequence  of  fracture  into  the  frontal  sinuses  ;  in  this 
case,  should  the  entrance  of  air  continue  to  a  great  extent,  an  opening 
must  be  made  through  the  skin,  so  as  to  prevent  its  accumulation.  Itie 
seldom,  if  ever,  necessary  to  tie  the  blood-vessels  of  this  region  after 
wounds,  as  their  ramifications  are  extremely  small,  and  lie  closely  upon 
the  bone,  so  that  mere  pressure  is  generally  sufficient  to  check  the 
haemorrhage.  When  abscesses  form  in  this  region  of  the  body,  they 
should  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  matter  is  evident ;  for  if  it 
be  permitted  to  collect,  it  burrows,  and  separates  the  cellular  membrane 
from  the  poricranium,  the  nutrition  of  which  becomes  impsdred,  and  the 
dura  mater  and  brain  may  at  length  be  implicated.  All  this  misduef 
may  be  prevented  by  early  evacuation  of  the  matter. 

Tht  temporal  region. — In  a  surgical  point  of  view  the  temporal  arteij 
forms  the  principal  subject  of  consideration  in  this  region,  as  it  is  hoe 
that  that  vessel  must  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  abstracdng  blood,  in 
case  of  violent  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  eye.  The  best  mode  of  per 
forming  the  operation  is  to  carefully  make  an  incision  into  the  skin,  so  ai 
to  expose  the  artery,  which  must  be  ndsed  from  the  aponeurosis  of  Ae 
temporal  muscle  by  a  probe  passed  beneath  it,  and  then  ponctored  by  a 
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tern  examination  has  shown  pns  to  have  been  formed,  either  in  the  cere- 
bellum, between  the  dara  mater  and  temporal  bone,  or  both. 

Inflammation  of  the  tympanum  sometimes  leads  to  the  destruction  of 
the  ossicula  auditus :  this  effect  is  indicated  by  foetid  discharge,  attended 
by  deafness.  Such  cases  are  to  be  treated  by  constitutional,  rather  than 
loeal  remedies,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  iron,  or  small  doses  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  are  generally  indicated;  bark  being  employed  as 
the  vehicle. 

Ob9truetian9  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  may  arise  from  syphilitic  ulcers, 
or  any  other  cause  which  produces  extensive  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx.  When  the  tube  is  closed,  air  is  prevented  from 
paasing  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  so  that  the  vibrations  of  its 
membrano  are  completely  impeded.  If  the  obstruction  in  the  tube  pro- 
Deed  from  the  cicatrix  of  an  ulcer,  it  is  irremediable  ;  but  if  it  be  pro- 
Inced  by  congestion  only,  it  may  be  cured  by  the  usual  antiphlogistic 
means.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  proposed,  in  case  the  obstruction  arise  from 
rieatrix,  to  puncture  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  to  re-establish  the 
squilibrium  of  the  air ;  but  this  operation,  although  it  produced  a  very 
good  effect  at  the  moment,  did  not  prove  permanently  beneficial,  as  the 
opening  reclosed  in  healing.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  perforate  the 
mastoid  cells,  in  order  to  admit  air  into  the  chamber  of  the  tympanum 
m  that  direction,  instead  of  through  the  membrane  itself;  more  experi- 
snce  is,  however,  required  on  the  subject  of  this  operation  before  it  can 
be  recommended  in  practice.  I  should  prefer  £ir  Astley  Cooper^s  plan 
as  the  safer,  if  the  operation  be  performed  with  caution,  and  the  opening 
made  quite  at  the  lower  part  of  the  membrane,  so  as  to  avoid  the  manu- 
brium of  the  malleus.  Respecting  the  diseases  of  the  labyrinth,  the 
eoomderations  are  extremely  limited  ;  and  I  believe  that  surgical  inter- 
ference in  such  cases  offers  but  little  prospect  of  benefit  to  the  patient. 

Moitoidal  region. — One  of  the  chief  surgical  points  connected  with 
this  region  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  abscess  in  the  tympanum, 
the  matter  sometimes  makes  its  way  into  the  mastoidal  cells,  rendering  it 
neceesary  that  they  should  be  punctured  for  its  evacuation.  This  is  the 
repon  usually  selected  for  the  application  of  blisters  and  setons  in  men- 
ingitis and  inflammation  of  the  ear ;  and  it  is  frequently  the  seat  of 
itmmous  ulceration,  more  particularly  in  children.  The  latter  disease  is 
Buily  cured  by  tonic  alteratives,  and  by  the  application  of  mild  mercu- 
rial ointment.  Syphilitic  exfoliations,  or  nodes,  are  not  very  unfrequent 
on  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  myself 
iritneased  such  a  result  in  a  few  instances.  The  true  nature  of  these 
ileers  is  only  to  be  ascertained  by  their  specific  character,  and  by  the 
liiitory  of  the  case.  Probably  the  diagnosis  will  be  assisted  by  the  con- 
90imtant  existence  of  sore  throat,  cutaneous  eruption,  and  other  venereal 
symptoms. 

Base  of  the  ehdh — The  surgery  of  this  portion  of  the  body  is  gene- 
pally  referable  to  fracture  of  the  skull.  Of  this  I  have  already  treated, 
ind  then  stated  that  fractures  of  the  base  could  only  be  produced  by 
*  eoDtre  coup."  The  inferior  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull  may  be 
fifided  into  three  distinct  regions, — ^anterior,  central,  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  comprises  all  that  portion  in  front  of  the  pterygoid  procesap 
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es  of  the  sphenoid  bone  constituting  the  roof  of  the  orbits  and  nose,  and 
has  been  designated  the  ^^  eUtmoido frontal  regunC*  of  the  base  of  the 
skull.  Exostosis,  or  any  other  disease  of  the  under  surface  of  these  bones, 
must  affect  the  organs  of  vision  and  smell,  producing  in  the  former  exopb- 
thalmia,  and  in  the  latter  bony  growths  intb  the  nose,  which  give  rise  ta 
great  deformity  and  obstruction  to  the  olfactory  sense.  Sinailar  affeetkuM 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  same  bones  produce  cerebral  conapresdoiiy 
with  entire  loss  of  vision  and  smell,  without,  however,  any  external  via- 
ble signs,  as  in  the  former  case.  The  ethmoid  bone,  owing  to  its  diraioD 
into  cells  (lined  by  mucous  membrane)  is  liable  to  the  formation  of  poly* 
pi,  which  sometimes  protrude  into  the  superior  chambers  of  the  nose. 
These  polypi  are  occasionally  of  a  malignant  character,  in  which  case  tbej 
go  on  increasing  and  ultimately  destroy  the  life  of  the  patient.  Pus  may 
be  formed  in  the  frontal  or  ethmoidal  sinuses,  whence  it  flows  into  the 
nose.  The  peculiar  alteration  in  the  voice  marks  distinctly  the  charaettf 
of  the  affection. 

The  central  division,  or,  "  apheno-temporal  rtgiotC^  of  the  base  rf  the 
cranium  is  bounded  by  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone  in  front 
and  the  styloid  processes  of  the  temporal  bone  behind.  Fractures  in  tUi 
region  are  invariably  caused  by  *'  contre-coup,"  and  are  indicated  by 
bleediniT  from  the  ear, — a  symptom  which  will  be  easily  understood  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  close  connexion  between  the  base  of  the  skull  and  the 
temporal  bone.  These  fractures,  without  producing  any  distinct  cerebral 
symptons,  frequently  lead  to  the  disturbance  of  some  function  carried  oa 
at  a  distance  from  the  injured  part ;  and  as  important  nerves,  especially 
the  pneumogastric,  pass  out  of  the  skull  through  foramina  in  this  region, 
it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing,  and 
interruption  to  the  assimilative  functions,  may  be  produced  by  concuaaon, 
even  without  fracture. 

Growths  from  the  sphenoidal,  as  well  as  the  ethmoidal  cells,  may  pro- 
trude into  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  so  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
functions  of  that  organ.  Exostosis  in  this  part  of  the  skull,  or  abscesses 
from  carious  bone,  may  produce  violent  dysphagia,  rendering  it  necessary^ 
in  the  case  of  abscess,  that  the  pus  should  be  immediatelv  evacuated  to 
relieve  the  symptoms.  Any  projections  from  the  superior  surface  of  this 
portion  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  whether  they  arise  from  effusion  of  blood 
or  morbid  growths,  must  materially  interfere  with  the  function  of  the 
brain  by  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

The  posterior  or  occipital  rer/ion  consists  of  the  whole  of  that  portioft 
of  the  base  of  the  skull  which  extends  behind  the  styloid  processes  of  the 
temporal  bone.  In  the  centre  of  this  region  is  situated  tlie  foramen  wMf 
num,  through  which  passes  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  any  fracture  at  this 
part  must  inevitably  injure  the  spino-cerebral  centre  of  the  nervous  syf* 
tem. 

A  diarthrodial  joint  connects  the  occiput  and  atlas  at  this  region,  foroung 
an  articulation  in  which  atichylosis  sometimes  occurs ;  this  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  region.  The  bone  is  here  thickly 
covered  by  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  head,  and  these  muscles  are  often 
implicated  in  the  disease  peculiar  to  the  region,  so  that  the  natural  BW 
tions  of  the  head  on  the  spine  are  greatly  impaired.    The  mobility  of  the 
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parts  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  them  at  rest  when  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation ;  hence  arises  danger  in  cases  of  carbancle,  erysipelas,  or  even 
ordinary  wounds,  in  this  re^on.  When  fractures  interfere  with  the  inter- 
nal  or  cranial  surface  of  this  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  danger  is  chiefly 
to  be  apprehended  from  effusion  of  blood,  as  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
occipital  and  temporal  bones  all  the  cerebral  sinuses  converge  to  termi- 
nate in  tho  lateral  sinuses ;  and  in  case  of  their  rupture,  the  effusion  of 
Uood  would  be  so  profuse  as  to  occasion  immediate  death. 

The  advantages  of  an  arbitrary  division  of  the  under  part  of  the  base  of 
the  skull  may  not,  in  a  surgical  point  of  view^  at  once  appear  evident ; 
bat,  when,  in  a  physiological  and  anatomical  sense,  we  consider  that  the 
▼arious  ganglia,  or  functional  portions  of  the  brain,  have  each  their  speci- 
fic locality,  it  will  be  be  perceived  that  symptoms,  manifested  in  some  dis- 
tant part,  will  enable  us  to  judge  with  correctness  as  to  the  immediate 
seat  of  the  injury  to  which  the  bnun  had  been  subjected. 

The  region  of  the  face. — ^The  face  constitutes  the  anterior  and  lower 
part  of  the  head,  and  includes  the  whole  of  that  portion  below  the  fore- 
head and  anterior  to  the  central  region  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  face 
is  formed  of  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  their  various  appendages : 
tiiese  are  organs  of  great  importance,  and  as,  owing  to  their  situation,  they 
are  coustandy  exposed  to  the  action  of  external  influences,  they  frequen^ 
\j  foil  under  the  treatment  bf  the  surgeon.  The  nose,  the  organ  of  smell, 
is  composed  of  two  distinct  parts :  one  osseous,  constituting  a  portion  of 
the  skeleton  ;  the  other,  counting  of  skin  and  cartilage,  moveable  under 
die  influence  of  muscles.  The  prominent  form  of  the  nose  renders  it  ex- 
tremely liable  to  injury  from  external  violence.  The  fractures  to  which 
its  bones  are  subject  I  have  already  spoken  of ;  and  I  then  mentioned 
that,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  nose  to  the  bndn,  the  accident  is  not 
of  such  ^  trifling  character  as  we  may  at  first  be  led  expect. 

The  moveable  or  respiratory  part  of  the  nose  is  composed  of  skin,  con- 
densed cellular  tissue,  muscle,  fibro-cartilage,  and  lining  mucous  mem- 
brane. All  these  tissues  are  organized,  and  capable,  therefore,  of  resto- 
rative action  after  lesion.  The  destruction  of  the  moveable  part  of  the 
noee  by  laceration  or  disease  can  only  be  remedied  by  plastic  surgery. 
The  making  of  a  new  nose  is  termed  the  Taliacotian  operation,  from  the 
circumstance  that  an  early  surgeon,  named  Taliacotius,  was  the  first  to 
recommend  its  performance. 

In  this  operation^  the  integument  which  is  intended  to  form  the  new 
note  is  generally  obtained  from  the  forehead,  or,  in  the  method  known  as 
the  Italian,  from  the  arm  ;  there  are,  however,  so  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  operation,  and,  under  all  circumstances,  success  is  so  doubt- 
ful, that,  excepting  where  the  patient  (after  having  been  made  fully 
aware  of  the  probable  fruitlessness,  not  to  say  danger)  insists  on  submit- 
ting to  it,  the  surgeon  is  scarcely  justified  in  attempting  an  operation  of 
the  kind  :  besides,  models  are  now  made  in  Paris  of  some  peculiar  com- 
porition,  and  contrived  so  that  they  may  be  worn  with  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles ;  these  imitate  nature  so  closely,  and  are  so  skilfully  adapted  to  the 
form  of  the  parts,  as  almost  to  defy  detection  from  a  casual  observer. 

The  skin  of  the  nose  is  liable  to  the  usual  cutaneous  eruptions,  which 
•re  probably  somewhat  aggravated  by  the  natural  mobility  of  the  part ; 
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it  is  also  particularly  disposed  to  that  tubercular  emptioa  termed  lapas. 
I  doubt,  however,  whether  this  disease  does  not  take  its  rise  in  fibro^a^ 
tilaginous  tissues  of  the  also,  and  not  in  the  sidn.  Lupus  is  a  most  de- 
structive disorder,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  malignant ;  for  if  it  be  treated 
at  its  commencement,  it  is  certainly  sometimes  curable.  Iodide  of  iron, 
compound  decoction  of  aloes,  and  sarsaparilla  administered  internally, 
with  the  local  application  of  chloride  of  zmc,  or  the  following  paste— 

R    Crystal,  acid.  ozal.  gr.  x. 
Pulv.  opii,  gr.  ij. 
Farina  aqu&  subacta,  q,  s. 

This  is  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chloride  of  zinc,  and  I 
have  found  it  much  more  effectual.    Mr.  Gamps,  of  Fenny  Stnitford,  * 
first  mentioned  to  me  the  escharotic  action  of  the  above  compounds. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  remarkably  susceptible  to  in- 
flammation, which  constitutes  the  affection  termed  catarrh.  This  occa- 
sionally goes  on  to  ulceration,  which  sometimes  extends  to  tiie  bones,  in- 
terforing  with  their  nutrition — an  action  which  is  soon  indicated  by  dM 
foetid  odour  given  off.  This  form  of  disease  is  known  by  the  name  of 
oec^a.  Ozaena  may  easilv  be  mistaken  for  egrphilis ;  and,  indeed,  it  if 
only  from  the  history  of  ue  case  that  the  diagnods  can  be  comedy 
formed.  Ozsena  may  sometimes  be  cured  by  the  use  of  io^de  of  potii* 
uum  and  general  tonic  remedies,  and  by  the  local  application  of  sulphite 
of  copper  or  zinc  ;  while  syphilitic  sores  yield  only  to  the  action  of  small 
alterative  doses  of  mercury  and  mercurial  fumigations.  Ozssna  is,  hath 
ever,  a  very  obstinate  disease,  and  often  continues  during  the  whole  life 
time  of  the  patient.  Many  different  kinds  of  treatment  have.I>een  tried, 
but  without  much  success.  The  remarkable  and  foetid  odour  is  chiiao- 
teristic  of  the  disease :  it  generally  commences  in  childhood,  or  at  the 
time  of  puberty,  and  in  young  girls  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  estab* 
lishmcnt  of  menstruation  will  cure  the  disorder.  (Cauterization  of  the 
mucous  membrane  with  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  proposed  ;  and  pow* 
dered  alum,  or  calomel,  has  been  found  to  produce  good  effects.  One 
thing,  is,  however,  essential — ^great  cleanliness.  Injections  of  the  chio* 
rides,  as  disinfectants,  may  also  be  rationally  employed  with  benefit. 

Fc^eign  bodies  are  frequently  intruded  into  the  nose,  where  they  pio* 
duce  considerable  irritation;  and  as  they  are  drawn  upwards  into  the 
olfactory  chambers  by  the  force  of  inspiration,  their  removal  is  sometimei 
attended  by  considerable  difficulty.  A  bent  probe  or  forceps  is  the  best 
instrument  for  effecting  the  extraction  of  an  extraneous  body  throu^  the 
nostrils  ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  in  that  direction,  it  may  be  pushed 
(by  means  of  a  pair  of  bent  polypus  forceps)  back  into  the  phaiynif 
whence  it  can  be  easily  removed. 

Polypi  constitute  one  of  the  most  distressing  affections  to  wUdi  the 
nose  is  liable.  They  may  originate  in  any  of  the  mucous  canals,  and  ue 
found  in  the  uterus,  antrum,  rectum,  larynx,  and  meatus  auditoriua.  b 
the  present  instance  we  have,  however,  only  to  treat  of  polypi  d  Ae 
nose.  Polypi  do  not,  as  their  name  would  indicate,  spring  firom  a  greet 
number  of  roots,  but  generally  firom  one  stalk  only.    They  differ  midi 
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in  character ;  some  being  fleshy,  and  of  a  pale  colour,  while  others  are 
of  a  yellowish  tint  and  gelatinous  Consistency,  and  are  much  less  vascular 
tkao  the  fleshy  kind.  The  gelatinous  polypi  usually  take  their  rise  in  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  turbinated  bones,  and  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
attached  to  that  of  the  septum  narium.  Polypi  are  sometimes  highly 
dangerous,  being  of  a  cancerous  or  fungoid  nature :  these  generally 
spring  from  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  antrum,  or  some  other  sinus 
opening  into  the  cavities  of  the  nose. 

The  subjects  of  this  form  of  the  disease  manifest  so  distinctly  cachectic 
diathesis,  that  the  surgeon  is  led  at  once  to  form  a  most  unfavourable 
prognosis ;  as  no  remedies,  either  local  or  constitutional,  have  yet*been 
discovered  capable  of  curing  this  complaint,  any  more  than  the  other 
manifestations  of  malignant  disease.  The  fleshy  and  gelatinous  polypi, 
both  of  which  are  pendulous  and  of  a  jelly  like  appearance,  may  be  more 
or  leas  protruded  and  drawn  back  in  the  actions  of  expiration  and  inspi- 
ration :  they  are  not  of  a  malignant  character,  and  may  therefore  be  ab- 
stracted  by  forceps,  or  removed  by  excision  or  ligature.  Some  surgeons 
attempt  to  destroy  them  by  the  application  of  caustic  and  astringent  lo- 
tions; but  I  have  never  known  the  least  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this 
mode  of  treatment.  In  removing  polypi  by  forceps,  the  patient  must  be 
placed  in  a  chair  opposite  a  strons  light ;  and  when  the  exact  situation  of 
the  root  of  the  polypus  is  ascertamed  by  examination,  a  pair  of  *'  poly* 
po8  jbrceps"  must  be  introduced  to  a  sufficient  depth  mto  the  nose  to 
nasp  the  root  of  the  polypus,  when,  by  gentle  rotatory  motion  of  the 
uma,  its  detachment  may  be  effected,  sometimes  by  merely  tearing 
flirough  its  stalk,  at  others,  by  bringing  away  at  the  same  time  a  portion 
of  the  pituitary  membrane.  If  more  than  one  polypus  exists  in  the  no3< 
tril,  they  ought  all  to  be  removed  at  the  same  sitting ;  but  if  there  be  a 
pdl^us  in  each  nostril,  it  is  better  not  to  remove  both  on  the  same  day, 
as  mflammation  of  the  bndn  may  be  induced ;  and,  indeed.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  mentions  a  case  in  which  death  from  this  cause  ensued,  after  the 
removal  of  a  polypus  from  the  nose  :  thus  showing  that  proper  precaution 
is  necessary,  even  in  this  comparatively  slight  operation. 

Polypi  sometimes  grow  so  far  back  in  the  posterior  nares,  as  to  pass 
bat  slightly  into  the  nose,  but  project  backwards  into  the  pharynx,  to 
some  part  of  which  they  may  be  adherent.  This  condition  is  easily  as- 
eertuned  by  examination  of  the  soft  palate,  which,  when  a  polypus  is 
present,  will  be  found  so  much  depressed  as  to  present  a  convex  instead 
of  a  concave. surface  towards  the  mouth.  Under  these  circuoistances,  it 
Buy  be  impossible  to  draw  the  polypi  from  the  nose ;  but  they  may  be 
idled  by  the  forceps,  as  I  have  just  described,  and  then  pushed  back 
durongh  the  posterior  nares  into  the  pharynx,  where  they  may  be  taken 
bold  of  by  another  pair  of  forceps,  and  removed  through  the  mouth.  I 
have  several  times  succeeded  in  removing  large  polypi  whole  by  this 
operation,  when  X  could  only  bring  away  small  portions  through  the  nose. 

Some  recommend  excision  in  preference  to  the  use  of  forceps  in  the 
removal  of  firm  fleshy  polypi,  from  the  fear  that  the  force  necessary  to 
detach  them  may  injure  the  delicate  turbinated  bones.  The  excision  is 
performed  by  a  pur  of  long  probe-pointed  scissors :  but  the  objection  to 
tbe  operation  is,  the  greater  liability  to  haemorrhage  when  the  bloodves- 
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Bels  are  incised,  than  when  they  are  torn  through.  ligatares  are  some- 
times preferred  when  the  polypus  seems  highly  vascular ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty in  passing  the  silk  round  it,  and  the  still  greater  difficulty  in  taut- 
ening it  sufficiently  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  blooi,  precludes  the  general 
use  of  ligature  in  polypus  of  the  nose,  although  it  is  by  far  the  beat  mode 
of  removing  them  from  the  uterus,  vagina,  and  other  capacious  canals. 
Operations  for  malignant  polypi  of  the  nose  offer  but  little  prospect  of 
success,  constitutional  remedies  being  the  only  source  from  whence  any 
benefit  can  be  expected.  In  some  cases,  when  the  malignant  growth 
projects  from  the  antrum  into  the  nose,  the  formidable  operation  ai  r^ 
moving  the  upper  jaw  has  been  had  recourse  to,  but  with  such  doubtfbl 
success  as  almost  to  forbid  the  operation  whenexer  the  malignancy  of  die 
disease  is  established  with  certainty. 

^Epistaxisj  or  hcamorrfiagefrom  the  nosej  sometimes  becomes  so  vidtent 
as  to  require  surgical  assistance  to  restrain  it.  This  bleeding  may  either 
proceed  from  plethora  or  atony :  its  suppression  may  be  mechanically  ef- 
fected by  plugging  the  posterior  nares  with  a  pledget  of  lint,  which  ii 
thus  introduced  : — ^A  silk  thread  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  catgut  bou- 
^e,  which  is  then  passed  through  the  nostrils  into  the  pharynx,  from 
whence  the  free  end  of  the  silk  is  withdrawn  by  the  moaUi ;  and,  after 
fastening  a  piece  of  lint  to  it,  the  end  of  the  thread  left  projecting  froB 
the  nostril  is  drawn  tight,  and  the  lint  becomes  firmly  impacted  in  tlM 
posterior  nares.  This  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  stopping  troublesooe 
epistaxis ;  but  I  have  known  considerable  difficulty  arise  in  subaequently 
removing  the  plug  of  lint :  sometimes,  indeed,  all  attempts  to  posh  it 
back  into  the  pharynx  fail ;  and  at  the  present  time  I  am  acquunted  widi 
a  case,  in  which  an  individual  has  been  compelled  to  submit  for  more 
than  a  year  to  this  permanent  nasal  obstruction. 
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CONTINUATION    OF  REGIONAL   SURGERY. 

Region  of  the  Mouth — Structures  entering  into  its  composition — ^IK^ 
eases  of  the  lips — Rare-lip — Operation — Cancer  in  lip — Sffnwtom^^ 
Peculiar  to  man — Modes  of  removal — Deficiency  of  the  hard  pMf 
'^Aphthous  sores — Treatment — Syphilitic  sores — Labial  tumowrs-^ 
Epulis — Treatment — Diseases  of  the  tongue — Hypertrophy — Trtt^' 
fnent —  Cases — Malformation — Cases — Ulcers — Cancer — SynufUms 
—  Operations — Ranula — Case — Treatment — Region  of  the  tneA^ 
Wounds  generally  unimportant — Lesion  of  parotid  duct — Caution  i^ 
operations  to  avoid  wounding  it  —  Salivary  fistula — l^eatmeiUr' 
Wounds  implicating  the  mouth — Treatment —  Orbital  region —  Wou»i^ 
of  the  eye — Amaurosis — Ptosis — Tic  douloureux — Operation. 

THE  REGION  OP  THE  MOUTH. 

The  mouth  forms  the  commencement  of  the  alimentary  apparatos :  i^ 
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18  also  an  organ  of  respiration  and  speech.  Many  different  stmctares 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  mouth,  to  fit  it  for  the  performance  of 
its  fiinctions,  and  the  iiguries  and  diseases  of  these  parts  form  an  impor* 
tant  snbjeet  for  the  study  of  the  surgeon.  !nie  osseous  portions  of  the 
mouth  are  composed  of  the  superior  manllary  and  palatine  bones,  which 
fonn  the  hard  palate  or  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  inferior  maxillary 
bone,  which  constitutes  its  lower  lateral  walls.  The  thirty-two  teeth  also 
form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  boundaries. 

These  osseous  parietes  are  covered  by  soft  parts  made  up  of  various 
fiBBues,  comprising  the  lips,  which  are  the  anterior  boundaries  of  the. 
mouth ;  the  cheeks^  which  circumscribe  it  laterally ;  and  the  fauces, 
which  form  its  posterior  limit.  Besides  these,  it  is  bounded  above  by  the 
hard  and  soft  palates,  which  form  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ;  and  below  by 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  muscles  situated  between  it  and  the  os  hyoides. 

Within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  placed  the  tongue  and  the  ternuna- 
tions  of  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands,  the  whole  interior  being  lined 
by  a  mucous  membrane.  Of  course  the  tissues  which  compose  these  or- 
gans are  liable  to  lesions,  similar  to  those  which  attack  other  parts.  I 
shall  describe  them  successively,  and  shall  be^n  with  the 

IH9eate$  of  the  lips. — One  of  the  most  frequent  abnormal  coniUtions 
of  the  lips  requiring  surgical  attention,  is  the  malformation  termed  haart- 
Up.  Tlus  is  often  complicated  with  a  congenital  fissure  through  the  hard 
and  soft  palates.  Such  cases  are  irreparable,  and  the  skill  of  the  sur- 
geon  can  only  effect  some  diminution  of  the  defonmty.  The  mere  di- 
vision in  the  lip  (hare-lip  never  occurs  in  the  lower  lip)  is  not  always. in 
the  mesian  line ;  and  there  are  sometimes  two  fissures,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  central  projectmg  portion  of  the  lip,  which  then  assumes  a  lobu- 
lated  character.    This  is  called  double  hare-lip. 

If  the  central  portion  projects  to  a  great  extent,  it  must  be  removed, 
and  the  lateral  parts  united  by  brining  together  the  pared  edges ;  but 
if  no  abnormal  projection  of  the  central  lobular  piece  of  the  lip  ekists,  it 
may  be  preserved,  and  the  sides  of  both  fissures  pared,  the  raw  edges 
being  brought  together  and  held  by  twisted  sutures. 

Success  in  these  operations  depends  upon  the  complete  removal  of  the 
edges  of  the  fissures,  and  the  subsequent  perfect  adaptation  of  the  excis- 
ed sorfiEtces,  which  are  to  be  maintained  in  contact  either  by  the  unmter- 
rspled  or  twisted  suture,  so  that  the  effused  adhesive  matter  may  become 
orffluuxed  by  the  perfect  inosculation  of  the  vessels  from  either  side. 

The  best  instrument  that  can  be  used  in  making  the  incision  in  this 
operation  is  the  pointed  bistoury,  sometimes  called  a  ^*  phvmosis  knife" 
Xms  must  be  thrust  through  the  lip  near  its  upper  part,  and  close  to  the 
edge  <rir  the  fissure,  and  being  drawn  downWards  towards  its  inferior  edge, 
ramoves  a  continuous  strip,  or,  in  other  words,  the  whole  of  the  mucous 
edge  <^  the  fissure  ;  the  mucous  membrane  confining  the  lip  to  the  gum 
shrald  also  be  completely  divided,  as  tins  facilitates  the  subsequent  adap- 
tation of  the  two  surfaces.  The  operation  must  be  repeated  on  the  other 
ode,  and  the  parts  then  brought  together,  taking  care  that  the  line  of  the 
red  mucous  surface  of  the  lip  corresponds  on  either  side  "of  the  inciaon, 
otherwise  permanent  disfiguration  will  be  produced. 

As  ihd  opinions  of  surgeons  vary  very  much  as  to  the  proper  period  of 
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life  at  which  the  operation  for  hare-lip  ought  to  be  performed,  it  is  important 
that  this  debated  point  should  be  set  at  rest.  For  my  own  part,  I  agree 
entirely  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  regarding  it  as  unsafe  to  operate  on 
infants  before  weaning  :  firstly,  because  from  their  excessive  irritability, 
they  are  totally  unable  to  sustain  any  loss  of  blood ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause after  the  operation  they  are  incapable  of  sucking.  Sir  Astley  has 
Sinted  out,  in  his  lectures,  the  frequency  of  the  failures  he  met  with  id 
.  s  own  practice  in  operating  upon  infants  shortly  after  birth.  I  believe  the 
best  time,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be  soon  after  the  child  is  wean- 
ed, as  it  is  then  capable  of  receiving  nourishment  independently  of  its  mother 
and  had  overcome  the  distress  incidental  to  the  separation  from  her. 

The  operation  can  also  be  best  performed-at  this  age,  because,  at  a 
more  advanced  period,  as  the  development  of  the  upper  jaw  increases 
m  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  teeth,  the  deformity  is  very  much  sg- 
gravated,  particularly  in  case  of  complex  hare-lip.  In  addition  to  this, 
children  of  five  or  six  years  old  can  offer  resistance  during  the  operation, 
and  are  also  less  patient  under  the  restrictions  necessary  during  the  pro- 
gress of  cure. 

The  twisted  suture  is,  I  tlunk,  preferable  to  the  interrupted  ;  but  the 
results  of  the  practice  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Cock,  seem  to  show  that  the 
unin  tempted  suture  is  better  than  either. 

The  time  for  the  removal  of  the  sutures  or  pins  must  depend  upon  the 
extent  of  inflammation  or  tendency  to  ulceration :  but  I  believe  they  are 
generally  removed  too  soon  after  the  operation.  I  have  myself  fallen 
into  this  error  on  more  occasions  than  one. 

In  double  hare-lip,  the  first  question  that  presents  itself  is,  whether 
the  central  portion  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  removed.  This  depends  not 
only  upon  the  size  of  the  part,  but  also  upon  the  extent  of  malformation 
in  the  upper  jaw  itself,  as  there  frequently  exists  a  distinct  inter-maxil- 
lary bone,  containing  the  two  front  incisor  teeth.  Under  this  form  of  the 
disease,  not  only  must  the  central  portion  of  the  lip  be  removed,  but  the 
incisor  teeth  must  be  drawn,  Bnd  their  alveolar  processes  removed  by  the 
^*  bone  forceps."  The  operation  may  then  be  completed  as  in  ungle 
hare-lip.  When  it  is  decided  that  the  central  portion  is  to  be  left,  the 
following  mode  of  procedure  must  be  adopted : — ^The  mucous  membrane  at- 
taching it  to  the  gum  is  to  be  divided,  and  the  free  extremity  being  seised 
by  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  sides  of  the  lobe,  and  the  parts  of  the  lip  which 
form  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  fissure,  are  to  be  pared,  and  then 
brought  up  and  maintained  in  contact  as  in  the  operation  for  single  hare- 
lip, already  described. 

In  double  hare-lip,  when  the  central  portion  is  not  removed,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  two  sid^s  should  be  operated  on  at  the  same  time. 
This  depends,  in  my  opinion,  upon  the  condition  of  this  middle  portion, 
as  to  its  fitness  to  support  the  double  demand  upon  its  vital  powers.  In 
these  operations  the  labial  arteries  do  not  require  ligature,  even  though 
the  bleeding  may  be  somewhat  profuse,  as  the  haemorrhage  will  be  imme- 
diately stopped  upon  the  appUcation  of  the  sutures. 

Cancer  of  the  Lip. — ^As  hare-lip  has  always  its  seat  in  the  upper,  so 
it  is  remarkable  that  eancer  attacks  almost  exclusively  the  lower  lip. 
Sir  Asdey  Cooper  states  that  he  had  seen  upwards  of  two  hundred  cases, 
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in  only  one  of  which  the  upper  lip  was  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Cancer 
if  the  lip  commences  with  a  small  ulcerated  fissure  or  crack,  with  hard- 
med  and  everted  edges,  or  sometimes  as  a  warty  excrescence,  on  one  side 
if  the  mesian  line.  It  generally  attacks  men  after  middle  age,  females 
being  little  liable  to  the  complaint.  I  have,  indeed,  never  seen  a 
oase  in  a  female.  The  character  of  the  sore  is  very  peculiar,  from  the 
hardness  and  ever^on  of  its  edges.  If  the  surgeon  be  applied  to  at  the 
Mily  stage  of  the  disorder,  chloride  of  zinc  may  be  employed  to  destroy 
Bie  diseased  parts  ;'but  if  the  ulcerated  surface  be  extensive,  excision  by 
the  knife  is  preferable.  The  operation  of  excision  should  never  be  pro- 
posed when  die  disease  has  extended  to  the  glands  under  t}^e  jaw,  espe- 
dally  if  the  skin  covering  these  swellings  has  assumed  a  livid  appearance, 
wbidi  threatens  ulceration,  and  indicates  the  malignant  character  of  the 
disease.  If,  however,  one  small  isolated  gland  only  be  enlarged,  and  the 
patient's  health  seem  but  little  impaired,  it  is  probable  that  the  swellmg 
of  the  gland  merely  arises  from  irritation,  and  not  from  a  specific  action. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  operation  may  still  bejusifiable.  I  am 
doubtful  whether  this  disease  can  in  its  first  dtage  be  considered  as  truly 
malignant ;  if  such  were  the  case,  it  is  surprising  that  females  should  not 
be  subject  to  it,  and  also  that  the  upper  and  lower  lip  should  not  be 
eqoaUy  prone  to  contamination  in  a  malignant  diathesis.  Moreover,  I 
have  known  the  disease  perfectly  cured,  when  removed  at  its  commence- 
ment, either  by  excision,  or  by  escharotics,  such  as  the  chloride  of  zinc. 
I  am  therefore  disposed  to  believe,  that,  owing  to  the  extreme  mobility 
of  the  lower  lip  in  case  of  ulceration,  the  attempts  of  nature  at  repara- 
tion being  continually  interfered  with,  an  irreparable  sore  is  produced  ; 
and,  from  the  irritation  excited  by  the  interruptions  to  the  healing  pro- . 
oess  in  s^me  diatheses,  a  malignant  tendency  may  be  developed ;  so  that 
the  sooner  the  disease  be  removed,  and  the  more  complete  the  state  of 
rest  in  which  the  lip  is  kept,  the  greater  the  chance  of  a  permanent  cure. 
When  excbion  is  chosen  for  the  removal  of  the  complaint,  there  are 
tuo  modes  of  executing  the  operation  :  one,  by  including  a  portion  of  the 
fip  in  the  part  to  be  excised,  so  as  to  ensure  the  removal  of  the  whole  of 
dSe  affected  structures,  the  removed  part  being  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
Y  ;  the  other  consisting  in  the  mere,  removal  of  the  diseased  portion  by 
catting  immediately  round  it  in  a  semi-circular  direction.  I  prefer  the 
latter  if  the  disease  be  limited,  as  the  granulations  fill  up  the  incised 

ffce,  and  cause  less  deformity  than  when  the  first  operation  is  adopted. 
the  former  operation,  as  in  that  for  hare-lip,  the  labial  arteries  do  not 
leqnire  ligature,  as  the  sutures  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  stop  the  hsDmor- 

3efieienctf  of  ihe  hardpcdate. — ^In  this  malformation  the  power  of  the 
surgeon  to  s^ord  relief  is  very  limited,  ^both  with  respect  to  the  unpleas- 
nt  nasal  character  of  the  voice,  and  to  the  prevention  of  the  passage  of 
ibe  food  into  the  nose.  Mechamcal  contrivances  are  the  only  ayulable 
means  of  treatment,  and  so  many  of  these  inventions  are  in  enstence, 
tiiat  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  which  is  to  be  preferred.  Plastic  op- 
erations are  sometimes  performed  for  the  cure  of  this  defect,  but  I  do  not 
place  much  confidence  in  them.  In  fissure  of  the  soft  palate,  however, 
an  operation  nmilar  to  ttiat  for  hare-lip  often  proves  quite  successftd. 
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ApMhoui  sores  form  sometimes  on  tbe  internal  or  mucous  surface  of 
the  Lps :  these  are  very  painful,  and  difficult  of  cure,  unless  constituiioiial 
means  be  adopted  to  improve  the  assimilative  function,  from  the  derange* 
ment  of  which  they  most  frequently  arise.  I  generally  employ  the  fol* 
lowing  mixture — 

R    Ammon.  sesquicarb.  5ss. 

SodsQ  sequiscarb.  5iss. 

Polvis.  rhei,  9ij. 

Tinct.  card.  co.  §ss. 

Inf.  gentian  co.  §viiss.    M. 
Oapt.  coch.  larg.  ij.  bis  quotid. 

If,  after  taking  this  medicine  a  few  days,  the  sores  do  not  show  a  £s* 
position  to  heal,  nitric  acid  or  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  appUedtoAe 
part :  this  will  generally  be  found  to  produce  the  desired  eflfect.  I  have 
met  with  syphilitic  sores  on  the  lips  which  could  not  be  cured  by  altenk- 
tive  doses  of  mercury ;  and  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  determbiag 
whether  they  proceeided  from  a  primary  or  secondary  affection :  it  is  ce^ 
tainly  difficult  to  understand  how  inoculation  could  occur  in  such  a  part ; 
but  the  appearance  of  the  sore  was,  in  some  cases,  such  as  almost  to  pre- 
clude doubt ;  and  it  yielded  only  to  the  treatment  employed  for  the  core 
of  primary  sores  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Small  tumours  an 
sometimes  found  under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  but 
they  are  of  no  importance  beyond  the  inconvenience  they  occaaion  ia 
mastication,  and  in  the  general  motions  of  the  lips ;  they  appear  to  arise 
from  enlargement  of  the  labial  and  buccal  glands ;  they  frequently  resist 
every  means  employed  for  their  dispersion,  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  extirpate  them  by  the  knife.  ^ 

Epulis  is  usually  considered  a  disease  of  the  gum  only,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally the  consequence  of  disease  of  the  teeth,  or  alveolar  process  of  the 
jaw.  At  first,  a  projecting  tumour  is  formed  between  two  of  the  teeth 
only,  but  if  it  be  not  removed  it  will  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  sooo 
involve  several  others.  The  tumour  has  a  malignant  appearance,  but  if 
proper  means  for  its  removal  be  adopted,  the  danger  is  not  by  any  mesas 
commensurate  with  its  threatening  aspect.  The  implicated  teeth  must  be 
removed,  and  an  incision  being  made  through  the  gum,  on  either  side  of 
the  tumour,  the  whole  of  the  diseased  part,  with  the  alveolar  process  of 
the  teeth  involved  in  the  mischief,  must  be  taken  away  by  a  pair  of  hw 
scissors.  I  have  attempted  to  cure  epulis  by  merely  removing  the  &• 
eased  soft  parts  and  teeth,  but  I  have  always  found  that  the  comidaiiit 
returned,  unless  the  alveolar  processes  were  removed  with  the  other  paiiSi 

Diseases  of  the  tongue. — in  speaking  of  these  I  shall  commence  with 
hypertrophy^  or  extraordinary  growth  of  the  tongue  ;  this  has  been  net 
with  by  many  surgeons.  Mr.  Hodgson,  of  Birmingham,  has  ^ven  a  good 
account  of  its  successful  treatment  by  its  removal  with  ligature.  Li  tins 
operation^  a  needle,  armed  with  a  double  thread,  is  passed  through  the 
substance  of  the  tongue  in  the  mesian  line,  and  posterior  to  the  psrt 
which  projects  beyond  the  teeth ;  the  threads  are  then  separated,  and 
tied  as  tightly  as  possible  on  each  side ;  a  double  ligature  is  thus  fonned, 
and  after  a  tune  tbe  whole  of  the  excluded  portion  of  the  orgaQ  slou^  oC 
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A  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Webster,  of 
St.  Alban's.  It  occurred  to  a  farmer  in  that  neighborhood,  who,  having 
put  himself  in  a  violent  passion  with  one  of  his  men,  was  shortly  after- 
wards seized  with  an  excruciating  pain  in  the  left  side  of  his  tongue, 
which  soon  began  to  swell,  and  in  half  an  hour  had  acquired  so  great  a 
size  as  to  interfere  with  respiration.  Mr.  Webster  was  sent  for  ;  on  his 
arrival  he  found  the  patient  in  great  pain,  and  with  his  tongue  protruding 
from  his  mouth.  An  attempt  was  made  to  squeeze  the  blood  out  of  the 
tongue,  but  tinsuccessfully,  and  an  incision  was  made  in  it ;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  profuse  hssmorrhage,  which  produced  some  diminution  in  the 
nze  of  the  organ,  and  relieved  to  a  considerable  degree  the  difficulty  of 
breathing.  A  few  hours  after  he  had  left  his  patient,  Mr.  Webster  was, 
however,  again  summoned,  when  he  found  that  the  swelling  had  recurred 
to  a  greater  extent  than  before,  and  now,  indeed,  threatened  instant  suf- 
focation. Mr.  Coles  was  called  in  consultation,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
more  extensive  and  deeper  scarifications  should  be  made  ;  immense  hae- 
morrhage followed — so  much  so,  that  the  medical  attendants  began  to  be 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  the  patient  being  eighty-four  years  of 
age.  The  swelling  in  the  tongue  began,  however,  immediately  to  sub- 
nde,  and  this  continued  until  the  part  was  restored  to  its  natural  size. 
A  large  dose  of  opium  was  given  as  soon  as  the  bleeding  had  stopped ; 
and,  notwithstanduig  his  great  age,  under  the  use  of  tonics  the  health  of 
the  patient  was  speedily  re-established,  and  he  has  never  had  any  return 
of  the  disease. 

Mr.  O.  Humphrey,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Cambridge  Hospital, 
lately  removed  a  permanentiy  hypertrophied  tongue  in  a  case  where  it 
protmded  from  the  mouth,  and  materially  interfered  with  speech  and  de* 
^atition.  The  removal  of  the  tongue  was  effected  by  excision,  prepara- 
tory ligatures  being  applied  so  as  to  suppress  haemorrhage,  in  case  tiiere 
dioiild  be  any  difficulty  in  taking  up  the  arteries  individually. 

I  have  met  with  a  curious,  and  I  believe  very  rare  malformation  of  the 
tongae,  which  was  still  more  remarkable,  as  two  children  of  the  same  fam- 
2^  were  the  subjects  of  the  defect.  A  Mrs.  Dunn,  of  Cursitor-street, 
(Siancery-lane,  brought  me  her  baby,  whom  she  said  ^^  swallowed  her 
tongae ;"  so  that  she  was  often  in  great  danger  of  suffocation  ;  the  moth- 
er was  the  more  alarmed  at  this,  as  a  few  months  before  she  had  lost  a 
duld  ayear  and  a  half  old  from  a  similar  cause.  On  examination  of  the 
moath  DO  tongue  was  visible,  but  the  fauces  seemed  filled  by  a  fleshy  tu- 
mour. The  exertion  of  crying,  however,  immediately  brought  the  tongue 
into  its  natural  position ;  and  when  I  closely  examined  it  I  found  that 
there  existed  no  frsenum  to  attach  it  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  but  it  was 
only  confined  to  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  by  the  reflexion  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  mother  of  the  child  informed  me  that,  when  sleeping,  its 
breathing  was  particularly  impeded  by  the  position  which  the  tongue  as* 
lomed ;  but  that,  when  sucking,  the  muscles  seemed  capable  of  retaining 
that  organ  in  its  proper  situation. 

Uletrt  fi^uentiy  occur  on  the  tongue,  and  when  situated  on  its  edee 
become  irritated  by  contact  with  the  teeth,  and  are  sometimes  extremelv 
diflbsult  to  cure.  In  such  cases  extraction  of  the  teeth  is  recommended, 
bat  I  believe  that  strict  attention  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
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and  the  employment  of  iodide  of  iron  and  arsenic,  (or  if  there  be  any 
trace  of  syphilitic  taint,  small  doses  of  mercury,)  will  generally  be  foiind 
sufficient  to  remove  the  disease.  Nitrate  of  silver,  or  nitric  acid,  may 
also  be  found  beneficial  as  a  local  application. 

Cancer  of  the  tongue. — This  is  not  an  infrequent  disease  ;  I  have  my- 
self met  with  several  instances  of  it.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance 
at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  that  at  which  malignant  afFectiona  develop 
themselves  in  other  parts.  Cancer  of  the  tongue  commences  with  an  indu- 
ration, which  soon  ulcerates,  and  becomes  surrounded  by  a  Substance  al- 
most as  hard  as  cartilage  ;  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  everted,  and  its 
surface  foul  and  of  a  dingy  red  colour ;  the  ])ain  experienced  is  very 
acute,  and  of  the  lancinating  character  peculiar  to  cancer ;  it  extends  in 
the  course  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  If  the  disease 
be  not  removed,  the  ulceration  will  continue  until  some  large  artery  is  im- 
plicated, and  then  a  haemorrhage  will  ensue  that  can  only  be  checked  by 
the  actual  cautery. 

Although  the  hopes  held  forth  by  operation  in  this  complaint  are  bat 
slight,  it  offers  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  dis- 
ease may  be  removed  by  excision  or  by  ligature.  I  have  on  four  occa- 
sions extirpated  the  diseased  portions  of  cancerous  tongue  by  ligature, 
applied  so  as  to  completely  include  the  affected  parts,  which  were  of 
course  ultimately  removed  by  sloughing.  None  of  these  cases  were, 
however,  successful :  the  lymphatic  glands  under  the  jaw  sooner  or  later 
became  involved  in  the  disease,  and  in  no  case  did  the  patient  sorvifo 
more  than  two  years  after  the  operation. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  may  be  either  haemorrhage  or  suffoca* 
tion,  resulting  from  the  propagation  of  the  disease  to  the  root  of  the  tongae 
and  the  tissues  forming  the  glottis.  When  haemorrhage  occurs,  the  ac- 
tual cautery  should  be  applied,  and  should  that  fail,  the  lingual  artery 
should  be  tied ;  but  when  suffocation  is  threatened,  opening  the  trachea 
sufficient  to  avert  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  patient. 

In  addition  to  the  diseases  proper  to  the  tongue,  the  condition  of  tfie 
mucous  surface  of  that  organ  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  diseases  in 
which  its  mucous  membrane  merely  sympathizes  with  the  general  disor 
der :  it  is  necessary  that  the  medical  practitioner  should  make  himself 
well  acquainted  witn  those  changes  as  indicative  of  disordered  functions 
of  the  stomach  or  other  organs,  as  perhaps  there  is  no  one  system  more 
generally  useful  in  the  formation  of  diagnosis  in  relation  to  constitutional 
disturbances. 

Ranula. — A  large  semi-transparent  tumour  sometimes  forms  under  the 
tongue,  pressing  it  so  far  backwards  as  partially  to  close  the  glottis,  and 
consequently  interfere  materially  with  respiration.  This  swelling  is  occa* 
sioned  by  the  obstruction  of  one  of  the  salivary  ducts  leading  either  from 
the  submaxillary  or  sublingual  glands  ;  the  disease  is  termed  ranula.  Mr. 
Cline,  one  day  in  his  morning  practice,  was  somewhat  startled  by  hearing 
a  heavy  fall  in  the  room  in  which  his  patients  waited.  He  immediately 
went  to  see  what  had  happened,  and  found  a  gentleman  on  the  floor,  strug- 
gling in  a  paroxysm  of  asphyxia.  Mr.  Cline  opened  the  mouth  .of  the  pa- 
tient to  seek  for  the  cause  of  these  symptoms,  and  detected  at  a  glance 
the  presence  of  a  large  ranula;  he  plunged  a  lancet  into  the  tumour,  thus 
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afinrdmg  means  of  exit  for  the  saliya,  and  the  individual  was  at  once  re- 
stoired  firom  his  critical  position.  Merely  opening  the  sac  must,  however, 
be  regarded  only  as  a  remedy  of  the  moment^  for  the  sides  of  the  duct 
would  very  soon  re-unite  and  uie  disease  return,  unless,  indeed,  a  salivary 
calculus  were  the  cause  of  the  obstruction ;  in  that  case  its  removal  would 
produce  a  permanent  cure*  I  usually  adopt  the  seton  as  the  most  effi- 
dent  means  of  curing  this  disease  ;  and  in  one  or  two  obstinate  cases  I 
have  placed  a  piece  of  gum  catheter  in  the  wound,  so  as  to  prevent  the 

of  the  saliva,  and  induce  the  obliteration  of  the  sac. 
of  the  cheek. — Owing  to  the  extensive  and  prominent  surface 
presented  by  the  cheeks,  they  are  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  external 
force  ;  their  wounds  are  not,  however,  of  a  very  serious  character,  as  the 
blood-vessels  which  supply  the  various  tissues  are  comparatively  small, 
and  eaoly  secured,  so  that  the  hasmorrhage  is  not  so  important  as  many 
otber  parts  of  the  body.  Wound  of  the  parotid  duct  is  one  of  the  most 
serions  injuries  that  can  happen  in  the  region  of  the  cheek,  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  produce  re-union  as  qmckly  as  possible,  otherwise  a  sal- 
ivary fistula  may  be  formed,  which  would  prove  extremely  difficult  to 
cure.  The  exact  situation  of  the  parotid  duct  should  be  carefully  con- 
adered  in  the  extirpation  of  tumours  in  the  cheek,  or  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  duct  may  be  mjured  during  the  operation.  This  danger  may, 
however,  be  avoided  by  remembering  that  the  duct  is  placed  in  a  line 
nmning  from  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  the  comer 
of  the  mouth ;  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  perform  an  operation  in  this 
part,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  expose  the  duct  before  attempting  to  remove  the 
tumour.  I  once  removed  a  tumour  lying  on  the  parotid  gland,  for  a 
gentleman  of  Wells,  in  Norfolk,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  in- 
jured the  gland  itself,  or  one  of  the  small  ducts  which  lead  from  it,  to 
fiExrm  Stenon's  duct ;  a  salivary  fistula  formed,  but  it  was  ultimately  cured 
by  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  after  nitrate  of  silver  and  other  applications 
had  failed. 

If  the  salivary  duct  should  be  wounded  during  any  of  the  operations 
upon  the  cheek,  or  from  any  accident,  the  best  way  to  prevent  a  fistulous 
ogemng,  is  to  keep  the  patient  from  using  the  jaw  in  mastication  ;  this 
may  be  done  by  teeding  him  upon  such  food  as  requires  only  simple  de- 
glutition ;  but  diould  a  permanent  salivary  fistula  have  become  established, 
and  the  duct  be  only  partially  divided,  a  needle,  armed  with  silk,  is  to  be 
passed  into  the  abnormal  opening,  and  through  the  duct  into  the  mouth. 
A  knot  is  tied  in  the  end  of  the  silk  outside  the  cheek,  and  this  is  drawn 
up  tigihtly  against  the  side  of  the  duct,  and  the  silk  fastened  so  as  to 
preserve  a  continued  tension  ;  by  this  means  ulceration  will  be  set  up, 
and  an  opening  formed  for  the  flow  of  the  saliva  into  the  mouth,  after 
winch  the  external  wound  will  soon  heal.  The  only  point  of  difficulty  in 
this  operation  is  the  preservation  of  continued  pressure  sufficient  to  pro- 
dnee  ulceration ;  the  tension  of  the  ligature  is  sometimes  maintained  by 
fitftening  it  to  the  teeth,  and  at  others  by  bringing  the  thread  out  of  the 
comer  of  the  mouth  and  fixing  it  by  a  piece  of  plaister.  If  the  duct  be 
perfisctiy  divided,  so  that  two  truncated  extremities  are  left,  some  sur* 
geons  have  considered  it  necessary  to  treat  both  in  the  manner  I  have 
just  desoribedy  but  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  be  requi- 
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site  to  pay  attention  to  the  distal  tennination,  as  it  can  receive  no  saHn, 
and  therefore  cannot  tend  to  keep  up  the  fistulous  character  of  the  oiig* 
inal  opening. 

Wounds  of  the  cheeky  especially  from  bums,  sometimes  cause  a  dimm- 
ution  in  the  size  of  the  external  opening  of  the  mouth,  owing  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  cicatrix ;  great  deformity  is  thus  produced,  and  the  only 
plan  by  which  relief  can  be  afforded,  is  by  an  operation  for  the  removal 
of  the  cicatrix,  leaving  at  the  same  time  'the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cheek  entire,  so  that,  after  being  divided  to  a  sufficient  extent,  it  may  be 
turned  over  on  each  side  of  the  incision  to  form  a  mucous  surface,  which 
will  completely  prevent  adhesion :  the  mouth  may  thus  be  restored  very 
nearly  to  its  natural  form. 

Large  tumours  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  cheek  ;  and  in  some 
cases  there  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  to  which  structure  the  tu- 
mour appertains.  A  lady  was  sent  to  me  from  Wangford,in  Suffi>lk,who 
was  suffering  from  a  fluctuating  tumour,  situated  just  below  the  zygomatic 
prominence  of  the  cheek :  the  tumour  had  twice  been  opened  by  pu1l^ 
ture  from  within  the  mouth,  and  each  time  a  large  quantity  of  gliuiy, 
transparent  fluid,  was  evacuated.  It  had  now  regained  its  former  aie, 
and  it  became  a  question  as  to  what  means  could  be  adopted  'to  destroj 
the  secreting  power  of  the  sac.  As  I  could  not  detect  any  commumcar 
tion  with  the  antrum,  I  recommended  that  a  seton  consisting  of  three  or 
four  threads  of  silk  should  be  passed  from  the  mouth  through  the  sac,  and 
allowed  U>  remain  there  until  the  inflammation  was  considered  sufficient 
to  have  produced  the  desired  effect.  Two  of  the  molar  teeth  had  been 
drawn,  and  the  cavity  of  the  antrum  was  opened,  but  no  fluid  flowmg 
from  the  latter,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  impfi- 
cated  in  the  disease.  The  seton  was  alowed  to  remain  in  the  tumour 
about  three  weeks,  and  the  cyst  became  completely  and  permanendv  ob- 
literated. 

The  tonsils  are  subject  to  many  affections  that  require  surgical  treat- 
ment. The  most  common  of  these  is  chronic  enlargement,  which  some- 
times goes  on  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  interfere  materially  with  breath- 
ing, speech,  and^  deglutition.  This  condition  is  most  frequent  in  young 
people  of  strumous  diathesis  ;  and  constitutional  treatment  consistent  with 
such  a  tendency  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to  relieve  the  local  af- 
fection— at  least,  constitutional  remedies  should  always  be  tried  before  a 
surgical  operation  is  performed,  although  in  such  cases  it  too  frequently 
happens  that  the  effect  is  treated  without  due  attention  being  paid  to  the 
cause. 

Extirpation  of  the  indurated  glands  is,  however,  sometimes  necessary : 
the  best  mode  of  removing  them  is  to  seize  the  tumour  by  a  pair  of  hooked 
forceps,  draw  it  out  from  between  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  then 
excise  it  by  means  of  a  probe-pointed  bistoury. 

Various  complicated  instruments  have  been  invented  to  effect  the 
above  operation,  but  the  plan  I  have  described  is  at  once  most  simple  and 
effectual. 

In  abscess  of  the  tonsil,  some  care  should  be  taken,  in  evacuating  the 
pus,  not  to  plunge  the  lancet  too  deeply,  but  merely  to  puncture  the  wall 
of  the  abscesSi  as  there  is  danger  of  wounding  the  internal  carotid  artery ; 
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affinrding  means  of  exit  for  the  saliva,  and  the  individual  was  at  once  re- 
stored from  his  cridcal  position.  Merely  opening  the  sac  must,  however, 
be  regarded  only  as  a  remedy  of  the  moment,  for  the  sides  of  the  duct 
would  very  soon  re-unite  and  me  disease  return,  unless,  indeed,  a  salivary 
calculus  were  the  cause  of  the  obstruction ;  in  that  case  its  removal  would 
produce  a  permanent  cure.  I  usually  adopt  the  seton  as  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  curing  this  disease  ;  and  in  one  or  two  obstinate  cases  I 
haye  placed  a  piece  of  gum  catheter  in  the  wound,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
acoumulatiofi  of  the  saliva,  and  induce  the  obliteration  of  the  sac. 

JRegion  of  the  cheek. — Owing  to  the  extensive  and  prominent  surface 
presented  by  the  cheeks,  they  are  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  external 
force  ;  their  wounds  are  not,  however,  of  a  very  serious  character,  as  tiie 
blood-vessels  which  supply  tiie  various  tissues  are  comparatively  small, 
and  easily  secured,  so  that  the  hasmorrhage  is  not  so  important  as  many 
otlier  parts  of  the  body.  Wound  of  the  parotid  duct  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  injuries  that  can  happen  in  the  region  of  the  cheek,  and  care 
most  be  taken  to  produce  re-union  as  qmckly  as  possible,  otherwise  a  sal- 
ivary fistula  may  be  formed,  which  would  prove  extremely  difficult  to 
core.  The  exact  situation  of  the  parotid  duct  should  be  carefully  con- 
ndered  in  the  extirpation  of  tumours  in  the  cheek,  or  it  is  not  unlikely 
tbat  the  duct  may  be  injured  during  the  operation.  This  danger  may, 
however,  be  avoided  by  remembering  that  the  duct  is  placed  in  a  line 
numing  from  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  the  corner 
of  the  mouth ;  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  perform  an  operation  in  this 
party  it  is  a  good  plan  to  expose  the  duct  before  attemptmg  to  remove  the 
tumoor.  I  once  removed  a  tumour  lying  on  the  parotid  gland,  for  a 
gentleman  of  Wells,  in  Norfolk,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  in- 
jured the  gland  itself,  or  one  of  the  small  ducts  which  lead  from  it,  to 
Ibnn  Stenon's  duct ;  a  salivary  fistula  formed,  but  it  was  ultimately  cured 
by  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  after  nitrate  of  silver  and  other  applications 
had  failed. 

If  the  salivary  duct  should  be  wounded  during  any  of  the  operations 
upon  the  cheek,  or  from  any  accident,  the  best  way  to  prevent  a  fistulous 
opening,  is  to  keep  the  patient  from  using  the  jaw  in  mastication  ;  this 
floay  be  done  by  feeding  him  upon  such  food  as  requires  only  simple  de- 
gjlatition ;  but  diould  a  permanent  salivary  fistula  have  become  establ'ished, 
and  the  duct  be  only  partially  divided,  a  needle,  armed  with  silk,  is  to  be 
passed  into  the  abnormal  opening,  and  through  the  duct  into  the  mouth. 
A  knot  is  tied  in  the  end  of  the  silk  outside  the  cheek,  and  this  is  drawn 
up  tightly  against  the  side  of  the  duct,  and  the  silk  fastened  so  as  to 
preserve  a  continued  tension  ;  by  this  means  ulceration  will  be  set  up, 
and  an  opening  formed  for  the  flow  of  the  saliva  into  the  mouth,  after 
wUch  the  external  wound  will  soon  heal.  The  only  point  of  difficulty  in 
this  operation  is  the  preservation  of  continued  pressure  sufficient  to  pro- 
dace  ulceration ;  the  tension  of  the  ligature  is  sometimes  maintained  by 
fitttemng  it  to  the  teeth,  and  at  others  by  bringing  the  thread  out  of  the 
comer  of  the  mouth  and  fixing  it  by  a  piece  of  plaister.  If  the  duct  be 
peorfectly  divided,  so  that  two  truncated  extremities  are  left,  some  sur- 
geons have  considered  it  necessary  to  treat  both  in  the  manner  I  have 
just  described^  but  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  be  requi* 
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but  the  disorder  does  not  always  take  its  origin  in  tbe  sac  itself,  and 
may  arise  in  consequence  of  mechanical  obstructions  of  the  duct,  or  from 
extension  of  inflammation  from  other  structures  following  small-pox,  scar- 
latina, scrofulous  affections,  or  syphilis ;  the  disorder  may  also  arise  in 
consequence  of  congenital  malformation  of  the  parts,  or  from  accidents 
which  destroy  the  normal  relations  of  the  bones.  This  disease  is  gene^ 
ally  very  slow  in  its  progress,  the  growth  of  the  tumour  being  almost  b 
sensible ;  it  is  circumscribed,  without  pain  or  change  of  colour  of  the 
skin ;  it  is  much  under  the  mfluence  of  change  of  temperature  and  rest ; 
it  is  diminished  under  circumstances  which  tend  to  keep  the  parts  tran- 
quil and  to  lessen  the  secretion  of  tears,  and  is  increased  by  everything 
which  stimulates  the  eye,  such  as  excessive  strong  light  and  cold  in  the 
early  stages ;  it  contains  a  fluid  which  scarcely  differs  from  the  tears ; 
but  as  it  advances,  this  fluid  becomes  mucopurulent,  and  afterwards  trae 
pus.  In  a  later  stage  the  tumour  is  increased  in  size,  is  less  circumscrib* 
ed,  the  skin  becomes  red  or  brownish,  and  there  is  acute  pain :  at  length 
the  ulceration  reaches  the  skin ;  there  appears  on  the  tumour  a  small 
white  spot,  which  bursts,  and  fistula  lachrymalis  is  established.  Some- 
times, instead  of  bursting  externally,  the  tumour  may  empty  itself  upon 
tlie  mucous  membrane,  the  lachrymal  bone  may  be  softened  and  ulcerated, 
and  permit  the  contents  of  the  abscess  to  be  discharged  through  the  nose, 
thus  forming  a  kind  of  internal  fistula,  which  may  be  regs^ed  as  na- 
ture's process  of  cure.  In  the  treatment  of  lachrymal  tumour,  it  most 
be  remembered  that  the  origin  of  the  disorder  is  inflammation  of  the  sac 
or  duct,  either  commencing  idiopathically,  or  extending  from  other  hh 
flamed  structures;  antiphlogistic  treatment  must  therefore  be  adopted, 
at  least  at  first,  leeches  applied  to  the  part,  general  bleeding,  and  cold 
or  tepid  lotions  ^  but  the  treattnent  must,  of  course,  be  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  whether  it  can  be 
traced  to  any  constitutional  disorder,  as  syphilis  or  scrofula.  In  the 
treatment  of  fistula  lachrymalis  by  operation,  the  following  process  is 
generally  adopted ;  it  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  canula  of  silver  or 
gold,  which  is  intended  to  remain  permanently  in  the  opening  until  the 
cure  is  effected.  To  introduce  the  canula,  an  incision  is  made  into  the 
lachrymal  sac  by  n^eans  of  a  bistoury  ;  in  this  incision  the  canula  is  in- 
serted, taking  care  that  its  extremity  enters  the  sac  and  does  not  merely 
remain  within  the  wound.  Much  has  been  said  both  for  and  against  the 
use  of  the  canula :  its  opponents  have  traced  to  it  many  serious  evils  fol- 
lowing the  operation,  but  most  of  these  are  probably  attributable  to  want 
of  skill  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  Cauterization  has 
also  been  proposed  as  a  cure  of  fistula  lachrymalis :  it  is  said  that  potassa 
fusa  is  the  best  escharotic  to  be  employed.  Some  surgeons  recommend 
the  introduction  of  a  bent  probe  into  the  nasal  duct,  from  the  inferior 
chamber  of  the  nose,  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  stricture  of  its  menh 
brane ;  and  in  some  few  cases  where  stricture  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
fistula,  this  treatment  has  proved  successful. 
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and,  indeed,  a  large  opening  is  not  necessary,  as  the  pillars  of  Qie  fauces 
exercise  a  controllable  force  quite  sufficient  to  complete  the  evacuation  of 
the  matter. 

The  tonsils  are  often  the  seat  of  ulcers,  which  are  sometimes  syphilitic. 
We  must  not,  however,  decide  too  hastily  in  such  cases,  but  first  en- 
deavour to  gather  from  their  history  whether  there  be  just  reason  to  sup 
pose  that  venereal  taint  positively  existSY-a  circumstance  often  taken  for 
granted  without  the  proper  inquiries  having  been  made.  When  this  ul- 
ceration is  the  result  of  constitutional  deterioration,  produced  by  an  over- 
use of  mercury ;  iodide  of  potassium,  or  iodide  of  iron,  will  generally  be 
firand  an  eflEectual  remedy. 

Orbital  region, — The  wounds  of  this  region,  although  generally  unim- 
portant, sometimes  assume  a  very  serious  aspect ;  amaurosis,  indeed,  fre- 
eaently  results  from  severe  injury  to  this  part.  It  is  by  some  supposed 
tornt  this  effect  is  produced  by  lesion  of  the  supra-orbital  branch  of  the 
ffitfa  pair  of  nerves.  I  cannot,  however,  comprehend  how  an  injury  to  a 
nerve  of  common  sensation  can  affect  one  of  a  special  sense  ;  1  believe 
that  when  amaurosis  follows  such  an  accident,  it  arises  from  the  direct 
concussion  of  the  optic  nerve.  Some  months  ago  I  saw  such  a  case  with 
Mr.  Dalrymple.  A  gentleman  had  been  knocked  down  by  a  cab,  and 
irrecoverably  lost  his  sight  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  orbit,  although 
the  skin  over  the  part  retained  its  natural  sensibility,  and  no  cerebral  dis- 
turbance was  evident ;  so  it  appeared  that  the  injury  inflicted  was  to  the 
optic  nerve  or  retina,  and  not  the  supra  orbital  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves. 

The  supra-orbital  nerve  is  sometimes  morbidly  sensitive — a  condition 
which  is  known  under  the  term  ^^  tic  douloureux,''  or  ^^  brow  ague  ;"  the 
latter  name  is  given  to  it  when  it  assumes  an  intermittent  character  ;  and 
this  fi>rm  of  the  disease  can  generally  be  cured  by  quinine  or  arsenic,  with 
the  external  application  to  the  brow  of  an  ointment  composed  of  a  grain 
of  aconita,  and  a  drachm  of  spermaceti  ointment. 

In  the  continuous  form  of  ^^  tic  douloureux,"  the  division  of  the  affected 
nerve  is  sometimes  tried  ;  but,  although  this  treatment  affords  relief  at  the 
moment,  it  is  seldom  of  any  permanent  benefit. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  consulted  by  a  stock-broker,  at  Brixton,  who  was 
s  sufferer  from  tihis  painful  malady.  He  suffered  suoh  extreme  agony  du- 
rmg  the  paroxysms,  that  he  was  sometimes  totally  unable  to  control  him- 
self. In  this  case  I  divided  the  nerve,  and  the  patient  was  completely 
eared. 

In  dividing  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  a  snzall  incision  must  be  made  be* 
neath  the  eyebrow,  immediately  below  the  supra-orbital  foramen,  which 
is  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  inner  with  the  two  outer  thirds  of  the 
arch  of  the  brow  ;  and  then,  inserting  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury  under  the 
skin,  the  nerve  must  be  divided  by  what  is  termed  the  subcutaneous  ope- 
islaon,  as  it  issues  from  the  foramen. 

A  serious  disease,  in  connexion  with  the  region  of  the  eye,  is 
lachrymal  tumour  and  fistula.  The  tumour  consists  in  a  disten- 
tioD  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  fistula  is  produced  when  the  walls 
of  the  sac  become  perforated.  The  most  frequent  causes  of  lach- 
nrmal  tumour  are  inflammation  and  irritation  of  the  lachrymal  sac ; 
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but  the  disorder  does  not   always  take  its  origin  in  tbe  sac  itself,  and 
may  arise  in  consequence  of  mechanical  obstructions  of  the  duct,  or  from 
extension  of  inflammation  from  other  structures  following  small-pox,  8ca^ 
latina,  scrofulous  affections,  or  syphilis ;  the  disorder  may  also  arise  in 
consequence  of  congenital  malformation  of  the  parts,  or  from  accidents 
which  destroy  the  normal  relations  of  the  bones.     This  disease  is  gene^ 
ally  very  slow  in  its  progress,  the  growth  of  the  tumour  being  almost  in* 
sensible ;  it  is  circumscribed,  without  pain  or  change  of  colour  of  the 
skin ;  it  is  much  under  the  influence  of  change  of  temperature  and  rest ; 
it  is  diminished  under  circumstances  which  tend  to  keep  the  parts  tran- 
quil and  to  lessen  the  secretion  of  tears,  and  is  increased  by  everything 
which  stimulates  the  eye,  such  as  excessive  strong  light  and  cold  in  the 
early  stages ;  it  contains  a  fluid  which  scarcely  differs  from  the  tean ; 
but  as  it  advances,  this  fluid  becomes  mucopurulent,  and  afterwards  true 
pus.     In  a  later  stage  the  tumour  is  increased  in  size,  is  less  circumserib* 
ed,  the  skin  becomes  red  or  brownish,  and  there  is  acute  pain :  at  lengdi 
the  ulceration  reaches  the  skin  ;  there  appears  on  the  tumour  a  soukll 
white  spot,  which  bursts,  and  fistula  lachrymalis  is  established.     S<Hiie' 
times,  instead  of  bursting  externally,  the  tumour  may  empty  itself  upon 
the  mucous  membrane,  the  lachrymal  bone  may  be  softened  and  ulcerated, 
and  permit  the  contents  of  the  abscess  to  be  discharged  through  the  nose, 
thus  forming  a  kind  of  internal  fistula,  which  may  be  regarded  as  na* 
ture's  process  of  cure.    In  the  treatment  of  lachrymal  tumour,  it  most 
be  remembered  that  the  origin  of  the  disorder  is  inflammation  of  the  tee 
or  duct,  either  commencing  idiopathically,  or  extending  from  other  hh 
flamed  structures;  antiphlogistic  treatment  must  therefore  be  adopted, 
at  least  at  first,  leeches  applied  to  the  part,  general  bleeding,  and  cdd 
or  tepid  lotions ^  but  the  treattnent  must,  of  course,  be  modified  accord* 
ing  to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  whether  it  can  be 
traced  to  any  constitutional  disorder,  as  syphilis  or  scrofula.     In  tbe 
treatment  of  fistula  lachrymalis  by  operation,  the  following  process  ifl 
generally  adopted ;  it  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  canula  of  diver  or 
gold,  which  is  intended  to  remain  permanently  in  the  opening  until  tbe 
cure  is  effected.    To  introduce  the  canula,  an  incision  is  made  mto  tbe 
lachrymal  sac  by  means  of  a  bistoury  ;  in  this  incision  the  canula  is  in- 
serted, taking  care  that  its  extremity  enters  the  sac  and  does  not  merely 
remain  within  the  wound.     Much  has  been  said  both  for  and  against  tbe 
use  of  the  canula :  its  opponents  have  traced  to  it  many  serious  evils  fol- 
lowing the  operation,  but  most  of  these  are  probably  attributable  to  want 
of  skill  and  experience  on  tlie  part  of  the  operator.     Cauterizadon  bafi 
also  been  proposed  as  a  cure  of  fistula  lachrymalis :  it  is  said  that  potaflBi 
fusa  is  the  best  escharotic  to  be  employed.     Some  surgeons  reconuDend 
the  introduction  of  a  bent  probe  into  the  nasal  duct,  from  the  inferior 
chamber  of  the  nose,  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  stricture  of  its  mem- 
brane ;  and  in  some  few  cases  where  stricture  has  been  the  cause  of  tbe 
fistula,  this  treatment  has  proved  successful. 
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CONTINUATION    OF    THE    ORBITAL    REGION. 

IHseases  of  the  etfelids — THfsues  entering  into  their  composition — Sup' 
puration  in  the  eyelids — Obstruction  of  punctum  lachrymalt — Ecchy- 
tnosis — Treatment — Entropium — Its  effect — Ectrophiuni —  Operations 
'^^Hordeola  or  styes — Encysted  tarsal  tumours — Treatment — Wounds 
of  the  eyeball — Treatment  —  Intrusion  of  foreign  bodies — Mode  of 
removal, 

Di$iases  of  the  jaws — Osteosarcoma  of  the  jaw  —  Malignant  char- 
acter— Extirpation  —  Tumours  from  the  antrum  and  upper  jaw^^ 
Case. 

JReffion  of  the  neck — Anatomical  relations^-The  pharyngeal  region — Its 
limits — Hie  pharynx  subject  to  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies — Their 
extraction — Opening  the  trachea — Abscesses — Case —  Ulcers  in  the 
pharynx — Anterior  region  of  the  neck — Definition —  Supra-hyoideal 
region — ^^  Cut  throat^* — Treatment — Tumours — Laryngo-pharyngeal 
region — Wound  of  lingual  artery — Case. 

Diseases  of  the  eyelids. — Before  we  begin  to  treat  of  the  diseases  of 
the  eyelids,  it  is  proper  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  varioos  struc* 
tares  which  enter  into  their  composition,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  eyelids 
Biiist  be  liable  to  the  diseases  incident  to  each  of  the  tissues :  these  are, 
skin,  cellular  membrane,  muscular  fibre,  tendon,  fibro-cartilage,  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  cilia. 

The  skin  of  the  eyelids  is  subject  to  the  eruptions  common  to  the  in- 
teguments of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
to  it  beyond  what  may  arise  from  its  extreme  tenuity. 

The  cellular  membrane  is  remarkable  for  the  freedom  of  connexion  be- 
tween its  cells.  The  muscular  apparatus  of  the  eyelid,  in  common  with 
the  muscular  system  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  subject  to  no  other 
disease  than  that  arising  from  morbid  irritability,  producing  a  constant 
twitching  or  "  winking"  of  the  eyelids.  The  tendon  of  the  levator  pal- 
pebrse,  which  is  inserted  into  the  fibro-cartilage,  constituting  the  tarsus, 
is,  like  all  tendinous  tissues,  as  well  as  the  fibro-cartilage  into  which  it  is 
inserted,  from  its  low  vitality  readily  disposed  to  slough  under  a  very  slight 
degree  of  inflammation.  When  the  tarsus  becomes  affected  it  frequently 
leads  to  great  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  lid.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  eyelids  is  also  liable  to  the  peculiar  diseases  of  this 
tissue,  such  as  ophthalmia,  &c.  The  structures  connected  with  the  hairs 
of  the  cilia  sometimes  become  diseased,  and  this  also  constitutes  one  of 
the  morbid  conditions  to  which  the  eyelids  are  liable. 

Suppuration  of^the  eyelids. — Owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  eyelids,  they  are  very  liable  to  suppurate  under  inflam- 
mation ;  and  as  this  affection  causes  great  swelling,  and  interferes  with 
the  motion  of  the  upper  lid,  it  is  necessary  that  the  matter  should  be 
early  evacuated ;  and  as  the  disorder  usually  attacks  persons  of  a  weak. 
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or  wounds,  plasdo  operations  for  the  purpose  of  forming  or  restoring  a 
covering'to  the  eyeball,  are  sometimes  had  recourse  to.  These  operations 
are  likewise  sometimes  adopted  when  there  is  congenital  deformity ;  the 
principle  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Talicotian  operation  for  the  new 
nose  ;  healthy  integument  being  brought  from  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  part,  and  laid  down  upon  the  freshly  incised  surface,  where  it 
must  be  maintained  in  close  adaptation  until  union  takes  {dace.  This  q>- 
eration  appears,  I  think,  to  be  generally  more  successful  than  that  for 
new  nose.  In  wounds  of  the  eyelids  the  conditions  and  treatment  resem- 
ble those  in  other  parts  :  when  the  wounds  are  simply  incised  they  osu* 
ally  unite  without  difficulty,  and,  indeed,  even  when  contused,  unless  rery 
severe,  they  are  not  difficult  to  heal ;  but  here,  as  in  wounds  bf  the  scalp, 
if  the  deep  tissues  of  the  orbit  become  aflfected,  the  proximity  of  the 
brain  must  always  influence  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  instances  have 
been  known  in  which  brain  symptoms  and  death  have  followed  upon  an 
apparently  trifling  wound  in  the  eyelid. 

In  wounds  of  the  eyeball,  the  danger  accruing  depends  upon  the  extent 
and  depth  of  the  lesion.  The  first  great  object  in  such  an  accident,  is  to 
subdue  the  inflammation  by  strict  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  opening  the 
temporal  artery  should  almost  always  be  had  recourse  to  ;  for,  if  the  in- 
flammation be  allowed  to  pass  into  a  chronic  state,  instead  of  being  oom- 
pletoly  subdued  at  first,  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  eye  are  almost  certain 
to  become  implicated,  and  the  power  of  vision  be  either  wholly  lost  or  pe^ 
manently  injured.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  darkness,  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  upon  low  diet, 
and  the  bowels  freely  acted  upon  during  the  progress  of  the  cure.    ^ 

Foreign  bodies  are  often  intruded  into  the  eye  :  they  are,  however,  eas* 
ily  removed  by  everting  the  upper  lid,  by  turning  it  over  a  probe  pressed 
just  above  the  tarsus  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  conjunctival  surface  may 
be  thus  exposed,  and  any  small  particles  easily  removed  with  the  comer 
of  a  cambric  handkerchief;  if,  however,  a  particle  pf  iron,  or  sucihlike 
substance,  should  become  imbedded  in  the  cornea,  it  must  be  removed  by 
a  "  couching  needle ;"  cold  lotions,  or  leeches,  may  afterwards  be  requir- 
ed to  subdue  inflammation. 

Diseases  of  the  jaws, — As  the  jaws  are  subject  to  disease  which  some* 
times  renders  their  removal  necessary,  they  occupy  a  prominent  and  high- 
ly important  position  in  the  surgery  of  the  region  of  the  face. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  skeleton  more  frequently  diseased  than 
the  lower  jaw.  Many  different  kinds  of  tumours  are  found  in  this  region, 
all  of  them  of  greater  or  less  importance,  and  some  of  a  character  not 
only  involving  the  function  of  the  part,  but  even  the  life  of  the  patient 

Encysted  tumours,  vascular  degenerations,  and  certain  forms  of  cancer, 
are  all  not  unfrequently  seen  in  the  lower  jaw.  I  shall,  however,  satisfy 
myself  with  describing  the  disease  termed  osteo-sarcoma.  I  do  ihis^  as 
it  involves  all  the  surgical  considerations  connected  with  the  subject.  The 
malignancy  of  this  disease,  which  is  indicated  by  its  physical  charaoteiie- 
tics  and  the  peculiar  diathesis  of  the  patient,  renders  its  extirpation  the 
only  alternative  for  the  surgeon. 

Osteo-sarcoma  of  the  jaw  is  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  same  disease 
in  other  bones ;  it  generally  commences  in  the  cancellated  structure,  and 
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lot  on  the  perioBteal  sorface  of  the  bone  ;  it  increases  with  great  rapidity, 
tftosing  the  partial  absorption  of  the  outer  table,  which  becomes  very  thin 
—60  much  so  that  it  crackles  under  the  finger  like  dry  parchment.     This 
dienomenon  is  characteristic  of  the  disease.    The  frequency  of  the  osteo- 
larcoma  of  the  lower  jaw  is  doubtless  attributable  in  great  measure  to  the 
ulension  of  disease  from  the  teeth,  which,  when  decayed,  are  the  source 
it  considerable  and  continued  irritation.     Like  other  malignant  diseases, 
Bteo^sarcoma  is  beyond  the  control  of  medicine ;  as  I  have  before  said, 
meration  affords  the  only  chance  of  relief.     The  following  are  the  steps  of 
toe  operation : — ^A  bold  and  extensive  incision  must  be  made  through  the 
iofi  parts  covering  the  bony  tumour,  the  course  of  the  knife  following  the 
nirvature  of  the  jaw  close  to  its  lower  margin.     An  incision  is  then  to  be 
Dsade  at  either  end  of  the  first  incision  and  at  right  angles  to  it ;  one  por- 
tion of  the  integument  is  to  be  dissected  from  the  jaw  upwards,  and  the 
dlher  downwards,  so  that  the  bony  tumour  is  completely  exposed.     The 
jaw  IB  now  to  be  sawn  through  at  the  extremities  of  the  first  incision  ;  and 
when  divided  must  be  depressed  and  everted,  so  that  the  soft  parts  adher- 
ing to  the  inside  may  be  dissepted  off ;  the  muscles  attached  to  its  base 
ire  then  to  be  cut  through,  and  the  bone,  thus  liberated,  removed.     The 
boial  artery  is  generally  divided  in  the  first  incision,  and  had  better  be 
ded  immediately,  or  the  hssmorrhage  interferes  with  the  aftersteps.     It 
18  necessary  to  extract  a  tooth  at  the  point  where  the  jaw  is  to  be  cut 
tfaroQgh,  and  this  should  be  done  before  the  operation,  whether  the  chain 
or  common  saw  be  applied.    If  the  chain  saw  is  adopted,  it  must  be  pass- 
ed behind  the  jaw,  close  to  the  bone,  by  means  of  a  needle :  the  action  of 
die  saw  being  from  within  to  without.    After  the  removal  of  the  bone,  the 
loft  parts  are  brought  together,*  and  retained  by  suture.     If  the  disease 
be  ntoated  so  near  the  condyle  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  sawing 
tliraiig)i  between  the  diseased  part  and  the  articulation,  the  jaw  must  be 
ditartioulated.    In  this  case  the  saw  is  employed  only  on  the  symphysis 
aide  of  the  disease ;  and  when  the  soft  parts  are  dissected  off,  as  in  the 
former  case  the  surgeon  takes  hold  of  the  diseased  part  of  the  bone,  and 
directing  it  outwards  and  slightly  backwards,  opens  the  front  part  of  the 
tamporo-maxillary  articulation,  continuing  the  knife  backwards  so  as  to  di- 
nde  the  ligaments  of  the  joint ;  then,  cutting  through  the  temporal  and 
plerygoideus  externus  muscles,  the  diseased  part  is  extirpated.    Bleed-* 
ing  vessels  are  then  to  be  secured,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  neatly 
appoximated,  and  maintained  in  coaptation  by  sutures.    If  there  be  any 
Muurged  ^ands,  or  other  signs  of  the  propagation  of  the  disease  to  the 
suTOonding  tissues,  it  would  be  both  useless  and  cruel  to  recommend  this 
operati(m. 

I  have  performed  the  operation  of  excising  portions  of  the  jaw  two  or 
three  times.  About  a  year  since,  I  removed  almost  the  whole  of  one 
nde  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  who  had  a  large  bony 

Swth  which  caused  great  deformity,  and  interfered  very  materially  with 
functions  of  the  parts.  The  bone  was  removed  from  near  the  sym- 
physis in  front,  to  the  neck  of  the  bone  posteriorly ;  it  was  not  disartic- 
nla^tedy  but  sawed  off  close  to  the  condyle,  which  was  suffered  to  remain 
a  its  liatural  situation.  After  the  operation,  the  parts  united  readily, 
and  with  wonderfully  little  deformify.    Tins  lady  paid  me  a  visit  a  shmrt 
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time  since,  when  I  was  surprised  to  observe  how  .slightly  the  sjmmetrj 
of  her  face  was  injared  by  the  operation,  although,  of,  coarse,  the  bony 
support  of  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  one  side  was  removed. 

The  superior  maxillary  bone  is  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  the  m- 
ferior,  and  in  consequence  of  its  possessing  sinuses  lined  with  mucous 
membrane,  it  is,  in  addition  to  them,  liable  to  a  certain  class  of  tumours  • 
incident  to  that  tissue.  Of  the  latter  description  are  the  tumours  which 
grow  from  the  antrum  ;  these  frequently  lead  to  the  most  dreadful  de- 
formities, interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  eye,  nose,  and  mouth; 
and  as  these  growths  are  not  always  of  a  malignant  character,  the  re* 
moval  of  large  portions  of  the  upper  jaw  for  their  extirpation  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  admissible  operation,  when  the  diagnostic  marks  offer  a 
reasnoable  hope  of  its  effectiveness.  The  mode  of  performing  this  oper 
ation  is  as  follows  :^-An  incision  is  to  be  made,  commencing  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  orbit,  and  continuing  through  the  cheek  to  the  angle  of  &e 
mouth ;  a  second  incision  is  to  be  made  through  the  commissure  of 
the  upper  lip,  extending  quite  to  the  septum  of  the  nose,  and  being 
continued  upv^ards  so  as  to  separate  the  ala  from  the  cheek,  pass- 
ing also  up  the  side  of  the  nose,  exposing  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone ;  a  flap  is  thus  formed,  which  may  be  turned  up- 
wards, exposing  the  whole  of.  the  tumour ;  or  if  it  be  so  large,  or  situa- 
ted so  far  back,  that  this  flap  does  not  expose  the  whole,  another  incision 
may  be  made,  extending  backwards  in  the  course  of  the  zygomatic  arch, 
which  will  afford  additional  exposure  of  the  parts.  The  teeth  being,  as 
in  the  former  case,  drawn  at  the  point  where  the  bone  is  intended  to  (e 
cut  through,  the  jaw  is  to  be  divided  by  the  cutting  forceps  through  the 
alveolar  processes,  the  palatine  processes,  and  the  remaining  osseous  at- 
tachments which  prevent  the  extirpation  of  the  disease.  An  able  asast- 
ant  is  required  during  this  operation,  to  compress  the  bleeding  arteries 
until  it  is  completed,  when  they  must  be  secured  by  ligature,  and  the 
soft  parts  carefully  adapted,  being  well  supported  by  a  dossil  of  lint  or  a 
piece  of  soft  sponge,  to  fill  up  the  immense  cavity  which  has  been  made. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe,  in  this  general  manner,  the  precise  parts  at 
which  the,  section  of  the  bone  may  require  to  be  made,  as  it  depends 
wholly  upon  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  tumour.  Hence  it  is  most 
*  essential  that  any  surgeon,  however  bold  or  expert,  should  thoroughly 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  precise  attachments  of  the  diseased 
mass,  and  perfectly  make  up  his  mind  upon  the  best  mode  of  procedure 
before  he  commences  the  operation.  I  have  lately  removed  a  cartila- 
ginous tumour  growing  from  the  antrum  of  a  child  about  eleven  years  of 
age  ;  but  as  it  had  not  acquired  a  very  great  size,  of  course  the  extent 
of  the  incisions,  or  quantity  of  bone  to  be  removed,  was  proportionally 
smaller,  compared  with  the  operation  I  have  just  before  described. 

From  the  liability  of  mucous  membranes  to  be  attacked  by  suppuration 
and  from  the  frequent  irritation  to  which  it  is  exposed  during  the  growth 
of  the  teeth,  the  antrum  is  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  abscess.  Al- 
though, from  its  physical  character,  this  disease  may  perhaps  be  confound- 
ed with  malignant  disease  of  the  same  part,  it  is  not  itself  dangerous. 
The  symptoms  may  be  enlargement  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  at- 
tended by  irritation  of  the  eye,  discharge  from  the  nose,  and  pain,  espe- 
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dally  in  the  act  of  masticatioo.  Under  these  circumstances  the  second 
or  third  molar  tooth  should  be  drawn,  and  a  free  opening  made  into  the 
antrum  by  means  of  a  perforation  introduced  into  the  alveolar  cavity 
from  which  the  tooth  had  been  extracted:  if  pus  flows,  the  diagnosis  of 
abscess  is  at  once  established  ;  hot  if  blood  and  a  fungous  matter  exude^ 
ii  is  a  proof  that  the  disease  is  malignant.  In  abscess,  tonic  and  sedative 
remedies,  with  attention  to  diet  and  change  of  air,  will  be  sufficient  to 
produce  a  care :  in  malignant  disease,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  surgical 
operation  is  the  only  alternative,  and  even  that,  I  fear,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  hopeless. 

The  region  of  the  neck. — ^The  neck  is  placed  between  the  thorax  and 
the  cranium,  and  constitutes  a  continuation  of  the  spine,  so  that  it  must 
be  considered  rather  as  an  appendix  to  the  trunk  than  to  the  head,  al- 
tfioagh  Professor  Okie,  and  some  other  physiologists,  consider  the  bones 
of  the  skull  as  mere  modifications  of  the  form  of  the  vertebrse.  Seven 
Yertebrse  compose  the  osseous  portion  of  the  neck ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  all  mammalia,  from  the  ^raffe  to  the  mole,  possess  the  same 
number  of  cervical  vertebrae.  The  chain  of  bones  constituting  the  neck 
if  attached  above  to  the  cranium,  behind  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
skull ;  leaving  a  large  space  between  the  four  upper  cervical  vertebrae 
and  the  lower  jaw ;  this  space  is  occupied  by  the  organs  of  mastication^ 
deglutition,  and  respiration,  while  the  three  lower  bones  of  the  cervical 
tptne  are  curved  more  forward,  and  brought  within  the  central  line  of 
grayity  of  the  skull ;  but  these  are  still  destined  to  support  portions  of 
Sie  ahmentary  and  respiratory  apparatus.  Thus,  it  will  be  observed  that 
llie  neck  is  not  only,  as  far  as  refers  to  bone,  the  connecting  medium  be- 
tween the  trunk  and  the  head,  but  that  all  the  organs  which  are  situated 
m,  the  region  may  be  considered  as  extrinsic  to  it,  and  forming  connect- 
mg  media  between  the  commencement  of  the  organs  of  mastication  and 
alomach,  and  the  respiratory  passages  and  the  lungs.  But  besides  these 
wgl^DS,  the  natural  contour  of  the  neck  is  made  up  of  various  muscles 
intrinrically  belonging  to  the  important  organs  I  have  described,  as  well 
m  of  those  muscles  which  move  the  head  upon  the  spine,  and  attach  the 
eeryical  region  to  the  trunk.  All  these  structures,  as  well  as  the  head 
itself,  having  to  be  supplied  with  blood,  large  arteries  and  veins  pass 
through  the  neck  to  maintain  the  circulation  ;  numerous  nerves  also  tra- 
verse this  region  .in  their  course  from  the  brain  to  the  organs  of  respira- 
tioii  and  digestion,  and  the  cellular  membrane  and  skin  make  up  its  re- 
maning constituents. 

Although  the  length  of  the  neck  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  osseous  de- 
velopment, there  is  still  a  great  varjety  in  the  apparent  proportionable 
length  of  this  region  in  different  individuals ;  but  this  is  more  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  development  and  formation  of  the  chest  than  to  the  construc- 
taon  of  the  neck  itself — a  short  narrow  thorax  giving  the  appearance  of 
an  elongated  neck,  pathologically  indicative  of  a  pulmonic  diathesis ; 
while  a  fully  developed,  deep  thorax,  encroaches  on  the  cervical  region, 
indicating  a  plethoric,  if  not  an  apoplectic  tendency. 

In  a  surgical  point  of  view  these  considerations  are  important,  inas- 
much as  operations  in  the  region  of  the  neck,  such  as  the  removal  of  tu- 
mours and  tying  of  arteries,  are  difficult,  where  the  neck  is  short  and 
stout,  and  become  apparently  easy  in  proportion  to  its  attenuation. 
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time  since,  when  I  was  surprised  to  observe  how  .slightly  the  symmetry 
of  her  face  was  injured  by  the  operation,  although,  of,  course,  6ie  bony 
support  of  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  one  side  was  removed. 

The  superior  maxillary  bone  is  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  the  in- 
ferior, and  in  consequence  of  its  possessing  sinuses  lined  with  rnucouB 
membrane,  it  is,  in  addition  to  them,  liable  to  a  certain  class  of  tumours  • 
incident  to  that  tissue.  Of  the  latter  description  are  the  tumours  wldoh 
grow  from  the  antrum  ;  these  frequently  lead  to  the  most  dreadful  de- 
formities, interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  eye,  nose,  and  mouth ; 
and  as  these  growths  are  not  always  of  a  malignant  character,  the  re* 
moval  of  large  portions  of  the  upper  jaw  for  their  extirpation  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  admissible  operation,  when  the  diagnostic  marks  oflfer  a 
reasnoable  hope  of  its  effectiveness.  The  mode  of  performing  this  ope^ 
ation  is  as  follows : — An  incision  is  to  be  made,  commencing  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  orbit,  and  continuing  through  the  cheek  to  the  angle  of  the 
mouth ;  a  second  incision  is  to  be  made  through  the  commissure  of 
the  upper  lip,  extending  quite  to  the  septum  of  the  nose,  and  bebg 
continued  upwards  so  as  to  separate  the  ala  from  the  cheek,  pass- 
ing also  up  the  side  of  the  nose,  exposing  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone ;  a  flap  is  thus  formed,  which  may  be  turned  up- 
wards, exposing  the  whole  of  the  tumour ;  or  if  it  be  so  largo,  or  situa- 
ted so  far  back,  that  this  flap  does  not  expose  the  whole,  another  ineirioo 
may  be  made,  extending  backwards  in  the  course  of  the  zygomatic  arch, 
which  will  afford  additional  exposure  of  the  parts.  The  teeth  being,  as 
in  the  former  case,  drawn  at  the  point  where  the  bone  is  intended  to  be 
cut  through,  the  jaw  is  to  be  divided  by  the  cutting  forceps  through  the 
alveolar  processes,  the  palatine  processes,  and  the  remaining  osseous  at- 
tachments which  prevent  the  extirpation  of  the  disease.  An  able  asssl- 
ant  is  required  during  this  operation,  to  compress  the  bleeding  arteries 
until  it  is  completed,  when  they  must  be  secured  by  ligature,  and  the 
soft  parts  carefully  adapted,  being  well  supported  by  a  dossil  of  lint  era 
piece  of  soft  sponge,  to  fill  up  the  immense  cavity  which  has  been  made. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe,  in  this  general  manner,  the  precise  parts  at 
which  the  section  of  the  bone  may  require  to  be  made,  as  it  depends 
wholly  upon  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  tumour.  Hence  it  is  most 
*  essential  that  any  surgeon,  however  bold  or  expert,  should  thorougfalj 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  precise  attachments  of  the  diseased 
mass,  and  perfectly  make  up  his  mind  upon  the  best  mode  of  procedore 
before  he  commences  the  operation.  I  have  lately  removed  a  cartilir 
ginous  tumour  growing  from  the  antrum  of  a  child  about  eleven  years  of 
age  ;  but  as  it  had  not  acquired  a  very  great  size,  of  course  the  extent 
of  the  incisions,  or  quantity  of  bone  to  be  removed,  was  proportionaUj 
smaller,  compared  with  the  operation  I  have  just  before  described. 

From  the  liability  of  mucous  membranes  to  be  attacked  by  suppuratioo 
and  from  the  frequent  irritation  to  which  it  is  exposed  during  the  growth 
of  the  teeth,  the  antrum  is  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  abscess.  Al- 
though, from  its  physical  character,  this  disease  may  perhaps  be  confoond- 
ed  with  malignant  disease  of  the  same  part,  it  is  not  itself  dangeroos. 
The  symptoms  may  be  enlargement  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  at- 
tended by  irritation  of  the  eye,  discharge  from  the  nose,  and  pain,  espe- 
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daily  in  the  act  of  masticatioo.  Under  these  circumstances  the  second 
or  third  molar  tooth  should  be  drawn,  and  a  free  opening  made  into  the 
antrum  by  means  of  a  perforation  introduced  into  the  alveolar  cavity 
from  which  the  tooth  had  been  extracted :  if  puB  flows,  the  diagnosis  of 
abscess  is  at  once  established ;  hot  if  blood  and  a  fungous  matter  exude^ 
ii  is  a  proof  that  the  disease  is  malignant.  Id  abscess,  tonic  and  sedative 
remedies,  with  attention  to  diet  and  change  of  air,  will  be  sufficient  to 
produce  a  care  :  in  malignant  disease,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  surgical 
operation  is  the  only  alternative,  and  even  that,  I  fear,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  hopeless. 

The  region  of  the  neck. — ^The  neck  is  placed  between  the  thorax  and 
the  cranium,  and  constitutes  a  continuation  of  the  spine,  so  that  it  must 
be  considered  rather  as  an  appendix  to  the  trunk  than  to  the  head,  al- 
tfioagh  Professor  Okie,  and  some  other  physiologists,  consider  the  bones 
of  the  skull  as  mere  modifications  of  the  form  of  the  vertebne.  Seven 
vertebrss  compose  the  osseous  portion  of  the  neck  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  all  mammalia,  from  the  ^raffe  to  the  mole,  possess  the  same 
number  of  cervical  vertebrae.  The  chain  of  bones  constituting  the  neck 
k  attached  above  to  the  cranium,  behind  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
akull ;  leaving  a  large  space  between  the  four  upper  cervical  vertebrae 
and  the  lower  jaw ;  this  space  is  occupied  by  the  organs  of  mastication, 
deglutition,  and  respiration,  while  the  three  lower  bones  of  the  cervical 
BjMne  are  curved  more  forward,  and  brought  within  the  central  line  of 
grayity  of  the  skull ;  but  these  are  still  destined  to  support  portions  of 
tiie  ahmentary  and  respiratory  apparatus.  Thus,  it  will  be  observed  that 
tiie  neck  is  not  only,  as  far  as  refers  to  bone,  the  connecting  medium  be- 
tween the  trunk  and  the  head,  but  that  all  the  organs  which  are  situated 
in  the  region  may  be  considered  as  extrinsic  to  it,  and  forming  connect- 
ing media  between  the  commencement  of  the  organs  of  mastication  and 
stomach,  and  the  respiratory  passages  and  the  lungs.  But  besides  these 
organs,  the  natural  contour  of  the  neck  is  made  up  of  various  muscles 
intrinsically  belonging  to  the  important  organs  I  have  described,  as  well 
SB  of  those  muscles  which  move  the  head  upon  the  spine,  and  attach  the 
oervical  region  to  the  trunk.  All  these  structures,  as  well  as  the  head 
itself,  having  to  be  supplied  with  blood,  large  arteries  and  veins  pass 
through  the  neck  to  maintain  the  circulation  ;  numerous  nerves  also  tra- 
Terse  this  region. in  their  course  from  the  brain  to  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion and  digestion,  and  the  cellular  membrane  and  skin  make  up  its  re- 
mainmg  constituents. 

Although  the  length  of  the  neck  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  osseous  de- 
Telopment,  there  is  still  a  great  variety  in  the  apparent  proportionable 
length  of  tlus  region  in  different  individuals ;  but  this  is  more  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  development  and  formation  of  the  chest  than  to  the  construc- 
ti<m  of  the  neck  itself — a  short  narrow  thorax  giving  the  appearance  of 
an  elongated  neck,  pathologically  indicative  of  a  pulmonic  diathesis ; 
while  a  fully  developed,  deep  thorax,  encroaches  on  the  cervical  region, 
iniiUcating  a  plethoric,  if  not  an  apoplectic  tendency. 

In  a  surgical  point  of  view  these  considerations  are  important,  inas- 
much as  operations  in  the  region  of  the  neck,  such  as  the  removal  of  tu- 
mours and  tying  of  arteries,  are  difficult,  where  the  neck  is  short  and 
stout,  and  become  apparently  easy  in  proportion  to  its  attenuation. 
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The  sitpra-hyoideal  reffion.—Xt  is  in  tbia  region  that  attempts  at  setf- 
destruction  are  most  frequently  ma<le  by  wliat  is  termed  "cutting  the 
throat."  If  such  an  attempt  be  determinedly  made,  the  mouth  is  lud 
open ;  this  is  attended  by  a  discharge  of  mucous,  mixed  with  more  or  lea 
blood  and  saliva;  if  the  sublingual  or  submaxillary  gland  be  wounded,  i 
flow  of  pure  saliva  also  occurs :  ihe  power  of  arliculaiion  is  greatly  inter 
ruPted,  although  the  voice  itself  remains  unimpaired. 

Id  these  cases  the  hfcmorrhage  is  the  most  alarming  feature  ;  it  de- 
pends upon  the  division  of  the  submental  or  lingual  artery,  which  if  divid- 
ed, requires  ligatures  to  stop  the  bleeding  ;  the  former  may  usually  be  sfr 
cured  at  once  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  lingual  artery  it  is  more  difficult, 
from  its  beio?  so  deeply  sealed,  and  if  it  cannot  be  secured  at  the  woond, 
the  trunk  itself  must  be  tied,  as  follows  t — A  piece  of  sponge  or  lint  ia 
pressed  into  the  wound,  to  check  the  bleeding  during  the  operatioc, 
and  an  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  com- 
mencing a  quarter  of  an  inch  anterior  to  and  above  the  cornu  of  the 
OS  hyoides,  and  extending  upwards  and  backwards  towards  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  mastoid  muscle.  The  edges  of  this  wound  being  sapir 
ated,  the  tendon  or  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle  is  exposed,  and 
immediately  bejow  it  lie  the  lingual  nerve  and  artery,  the  nerve  being 
above  and  somewhat  superficial  to  the  artery.  I  have  once  tied  this  u- 
tery  mvself  in  a  case  of  attempted  suicide,  and  I  found  the  operation  ex- 
tremely  difficult  (although  on  the  dead  subject  it  is  comparatively  easy;) 
which  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  muscles  during  life  increasing  the 
depth  at  which  the  artery  is  situated.  If  a  wound  in  the  side  of  the  throat 
extends  very  deeply,  the  instrument  may  peneirate  into  the  inferior  part 
of  the  parotid  region  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  injure  the  gland,  the  enterasl 
carotid  artery,  or  perhaps  its  facial  branch.  If  the  latter  only  be  wonnd- 
ed,  it  may  be  tied  ;  but  if  the  carotid  itself  be  divided,  it  would  generally 
happen  that  the  patient  would  die  before  assistance  could  be  obtained.  I 
remember,  however,  an  instance,  in  which  an  old  pupil  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
a  Mr.  Tiernan,  who  bad  the  care  of  a  lunatic,  succeeded  in  putting  a  lig- 
ature around  the  common  carotid,  and,  by  his  skill  and  promptitude,  sav- 
ed the  life  o[  the  patient. 

Tumovra  sometimes  occur  in  the  supra  byoidea!  region  ;  the  degree  to 
which  these  project  e.iternally  depends  upon  whether  they  are  between  d» 
skin  and  the  mosclea,  or  the  muscles  and  the  mucous  membraneof  fl>e 
mouth  ;  in  the  lost  case  they  would  project  more  into  the  mouth,  and^  if 
requiring  extirpation,  must  be  removed  through  that  cavity. 

I  lately  removed  a  tumour  from  this  region  :  it  was  placed  between 
the  BoperBcial  fascia  and  iho  genio-hyo -glossal  muscle;  and  alihoagh 
from  its  projection  and  mobihty  it  appeared  very  superficial,  it  penetrated 
so  deeply  between  the  muscles  aa  to  require  careful  dissection  for  its  pe^ 
feet  removal ;  the  tumour  was  composed  of  enlarged  and  indurated  lym- 
phatic glands. 

The  glands  of  the  supra-hyoideal  region  are  often  secondarily  afiected 
in  malignant  disease  of  the  lower  jaw  and  tongue  ;  when  this  is  the  case, 
it  forcibly  indicates  the  impropriety  of  resorting  to  operation  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  original  affection. 

The  central  region  of  iho  neck  comprehends  the  space  between  the 
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mder  sarface  of  the  os  hyoides  and  the  inferior  edge  of  the  cricoid  car- 
ilage ;  I  shall  term  it  the 

£afynffo^haryngeal  region. — ^Wounds  in  this  part  are  also  not  infrequent 
lom  the  hand  of  Uie  suicide,  and  the  cutting  instrumeojb  may  divide  the 
ipace  between  the  os  hyoides  and  the  thyroid  cartilage,  between  the  thy- 
roid and  cricoid  cartilages,  or  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  trachea, 
nr  it  may,  indeed,  divide  the  cartilages  themselves ;  in  either  case,  how- 
9Ter,  the  resulting  phenomena  would  indicate  the  nature  and  situation  of 
the  injury.  If,  for  instance,  the  wound  penetrates  between  the  os  hyoi- 
les and  tiiyroid  cartilage,  the  thyrohyoideal  ligament  will  be  cut  through, 
die,  pharynx  lud  open,  and  its  contents  probably  protruded :  air  idso 
passes  from  the  wound,  producing  often  more  or  less  emphysema,  and 
qpeecb  is  impaired,  if  not  destroyed.  The  bleeding  is  here  usually  com- 
paratively slight,  as  the  superior  thyroideal  artery  alone  is  liable  to  be 
wounded,  unless  the  incision  extends  laterally  to  a  sufficient  degree  to 
reach  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein ;  but  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  b  very  likely  to  be  divided  ;  and,  if  that  were  to  happen  on  both 
rides,  the  loss  of  sensation  in  the  larynx  would  probably  lead  to  suSbca- 
tioQ,  from  the  blood  passing  down  the  glottis ;  for,  as  the  presence  of 
the  intruding  matter  would  n&t  be  indicated,  in  conseqi^ence  of  the  loss 
of  sensation,  there  would  be  no  effort  to  expel  it  by  coughing.  Should 
there  be  bleeding  from  the  superior  thyroideal  artery,  and  the  attempt  to 
secure  its  truncated  extremity  not  succeed,  the  trunk  of  the  artery  must 
be  tied  ;  and,  with  this  object,  an  incision  must  be  made  through  the  skin 
and  fascia  of  the  neck,  commencing  immediately  below  the  comu  of  the 
OS  hyoides,  and  extending  outwards  and  downwards  for  an  inch  and  a  half 
towards  the  mastoid  muscle :  the  artery  is  thus  exposed,  several  small 
mns  lymg  across  it,  and  ^he  superior  laryngeal  nerve  behind  it.  I  have 
seen  Sir  Astiey  Cooper  put  a  ligature  around  this  artery  for  the  disease 
of  the  thyroid  gland  termed  bronchocele  :  it  proved,  however,  ineffectual. 
If  the  carotid  artery  itself  be  divided  in  the  laryngopharyngeal  region, 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  the  patient  surviving  even  until  surgical  as- 
ristance  could  be  obtained.  If  the  cutting  instrument  be  directed  deep- 
ly backwards,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  a  downward  direction,  the  apex 
rf  the  epiglottis  may  be  wounded.  In  such  a  case,  a  complicated  trcdn 
of  symptoms  would  be  presented  by  the  interruption  to  the  functions  of 
respiration  and  deglutition.  If  the  wound  be  inflicted  between  the  thy- 
roid imd  cricoid  cartilage,  the  vocal  chords  and  epiglottis  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  injured,  and  the  voice  greatiy  impeded  or  totally  lost ;  blood 
and  air  rush  out  of  the  wound  at  each  expiration^  while  every  time  the 
air  b  drairn  into  the  lungs,  cough  is  produced  by  the  blood  passing  into 
the  glottis. 

Should  the  incision  in  ^^  cut  throat"  be  through  the  thyroid  or  cricoid 
cartilage,  the  danger  of  suffocation  is  increased,  as,  owing  to  the  elasticity 
of  the  tissue,  the  wound  is  immediately  closed,  and  the  blood  cannot  be 
expelled  through  it.  The  object  in  these  cases  is  to  secure  the  bleeding 
Tcssels  as  qmckly'as  possible. 
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LBCTUEE    XXXIV. 

CONTIKIUATION    OF    THE     L  A  B  YNGO-PH  AR  Tlf  GEAL 

R  E  O I  ON, 

Wounds  in  this  region — Foreign  bocUea  lodged  in  the  rima  glotticSk" 
Symptoms  'of  Oie  intrusion  of  a  foreign  substance — Case — Fixed 
bodies  in  the  atr-tuie — Treatment — Cases — Foreign  suistances  tmpati' 
ed  in  the  bronchi — Mr.  Liston*s  case — JKr.  Key^s  case — The  smoc& 
tion  from  the  presence  of  extraneous  substances  not  common  aspnyxii 
— Opening  in  the  trachea  for  oedema^  or  ulceration  of  the  arytoaiM 
cartilages — Opening  the  oesophagus. 

Diagnosis  in  abscess  of  the  region — Case^-^Supraclatneular  region — Lae- 
eration  from  wounds — Case — Tumours — DifficuUy  in  their  diagnodt 
— Removal — Wry  neck — Cause — Treatment. 

Posterior  region  of  the  neeh — Unimportance  of  the  surgery  qf  this  f» 
gionr^  Carbuncle — Danger  of  wounds  if^  the  region. 


lNCisiO|fS  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  trachea  immediately  de- 
stroy the  voice,  as  the  expired  air  rushes  through  the  wound  and  prerents 
the  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords.  Wounds  in  this  situation  are  eztrenidj 
dangerous,  as  the  parts  offer  very  little  resistance  to  the  cutting  iostm- 
ment,  which  frequently  penetrates,  therefore,  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  di- 
vide  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein  ;  and  even  should  these  vesMh 
escape,  the  division  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  might  lead  to  sofib- 
cation,  from  the  inability  to  cough  up  the  blood  through  the  paralysed 
trachea. 

It  is  in  this  situation  that  the  operation  of  opening  the  windppe  is 
performed,  when  a  foreign  body  has  passed  into  the  gjottis,  and  is  loilged 
in  the  rima  glottidis.  This  part  is  selected,  as  it  affords  an  imme£ate 
opening  for  the  passage  of  the  air,  and  is  at  the  same  time  convenientlj 
situated  for  the  dislodgment  of  the  extraneous  matter.  If,  however, 
oedema  of  the  glottis  occurs  from  swallowing  acids  or  hot  water,  the  opeo' 
ing  should  be  made  in  the  trachea,  as  the  part  just  mentioned  may  par 
ticipate  in  the  swelling  produced  by  the  accident. 

If  any  portion  of  the  space  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  sternum 
be  wounded,  the  trachea  can  scarcely  escape  injury,  the  oesophagus  is 
also  likely  to  suffer,  and  from  the  comparatively  superficial  situation  of 
the  carotid  arteries,  they  are  liable  to  be  divided.  It  is  in  this  space  also 
that  the  windpipe  is  opened  for  the  extraction  of  moveable  foreign  bodies 
which  have  accidentally  passed  through  the  glottis.  The  symptoms  which 
accrue  from  such  an  accident  are  often  very  insidious ;  but  as  the  remond 
of  the  substance  which  has  entered  the  glottis  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
save  the  life  of  the  padent,  every  exertion  should  be .  made  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  whether  any  extraneous  body  has  really  intruded  itself. 
The  symptoms  are  usually  as  follows : — A  child  at  play,  having  perhaps 
put  beads  or  pebbles  into  its  mouth,  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  fit 
of  coughing  of  a  most  remarkable  character :  Uie  eyes  are  starting ;  the 
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Tessela  targescent,  and  the  lips  blae  ;  and  sometimes  the  child  falls,  after 
a  few  moments,  from  complete  exhaustion.  A  surgeon  is  probably  sent 
Tor ;  but  when  he  arrives  he  often  finds  that  the  cough  and  other  symp- 
toms have  ceased,  and,  indeed,  the  patient  appears  to  have  recovered  from 
be  attack.  This  is,  however,  merely  a  deceptive  calm :  the  course  of  the 
trachea  and  bronchi  should  be  examined  with  the  stethoscope ;  and  if 
the  patient  be  old  enough,  he  should  be  questioned  as  to  whether  he 
is  conscious  of  the  presence  of  any  substance  in  the  windpipe.  Gener- 
ally in  sach  a  case  a  flapping  noise  can  be  heard  upon  placing  the  ear 
over  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  this  is  produced  by  the  foreign  body  striking 
against  the  rima  glottidis  and  every  beat  is  generally  followed  by  a  re- 
Qiirrence  of  the  fit  of  coughing.  A  repetition  of  these  physical  signs  is 
qiute  sufficient  to  determine  the  diagnosis,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
Mopting  means  for  the  removal  of  the  extraneous  body.  Some  surgeons 
htve  recommended  that  the  patient  should  be  laid  brone  on  an  incline  of 
50^  or  60^,  with  the  head  downwards ;  and  while  in  this  position,  his 
dioulders  should  1)0  struck  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  the  foreign  body, 
if  it  be  impacted  in  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  It  appears  to  me,  how- 
ever that  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  extremely  dangerous,  unless  an  open- 
ing be  first  made'  in  the  trachea  for  the  admission  of  air ;  for  should  the 
nbetance  be  driven  by  a  violent  effort  to  the  rima  glottidis,  and  become 
Bzed  there,  there  is  not  only  imminent  danger  of  the  patient  being  sud- 
Ifloly  choked,  but  of  some  vessel  in  the  head  or  lungs  giving  way  under 
Ub  dBbrts,  particularly  in  the  position  in  which  he  is  placed. 

In  the  well  known  case  of  tne  eminent  engineer,  who  was  under  the 
care  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mr.  Key,  all  attempts  to  relieve  the 
pifient  from  the  urgent  symptoms  failed,  until  an  opening  was  made  in 
die  trachea.  The  reason  for  this  seems  obvious ;  for  if  before  an  open- 
ing be  made,  the  foreign  substance  be  forced  up  to  the  rima  glottidis,  the 
airtabe  is  closed,  and  unless  a  powerful  inspiration  drives  it  back  again, 
tofibcation  must  immediately  result :  even  if  it  be  dislodged,  no  perma- 
BBot  benefit  can  be  attamed  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  after  an  open- 
ing be  made  the  foreign  body  reaches  the  glottis,  breathing  is  still  carried 
niy  and  the  rima  glottidis  remains  quiescent,  until,  in  the  act  of  oough- 
iDg,  the  arytsenoid  muscles  enlarge  the  rima  glottidis,  and  permit  of  tiie 
Bxpolsion  of  the  intruded  body.  A  few  months  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  above  case,  ahoy  about  fourteen  years  of  age  was  sent  up  to  me  from 
Boots  Cray,  who  sidd  that  he  had  got  a  pebble  in  his  windpipe.  He  suf* 
fined,  however,  so  littie,  and  the  stethoscopic  signs  were  so  equivocal, 
diat  I  thought  it  ppssible  he  might  have  ejected  the  stone  in  a  fit  of 
coo^iing,  and  that  the  irregular  sounds  might  depend  upon  the  injury 
the  foreign  body  might  have  mflicted  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
ifindpipe ;  although  it  must  be  observed  that  the  patient  himself  felt  cdn- 
nnoed  that  the  stone  was  still  there.  The  next  day  Dr.  Addison  exam- 
oed  the  boy  with  me,  and  as  he  distinctly  heard  the  flapping  noise  I  have 
ipoken  of,  I  determined  upon  attempting  the  removal  of  the  stone.  I 
ini  made  a  longitudinal  incision  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
nidway  between  the  sternum  and  cricoid  cartilage,  and,  exposing  the  tra- 
diea,  nxed  it  by  means  of  a  hook,  while  I  divided  with  a  sharp  pointed 
tfstoary  three  of  the  rings ;  there  was  no  bleeding  to  interrupt  tne  course 
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of  the  operation.  The  patient  was  then  placed  head  downwards  on  an 
inclined  plane,  as  already  described,  and  in  abont  three  or  four  minutes 
the  stone  fell  into  the  hand  of  Mr.  Hilton,  who  was  kindly  assisting  me. 
The  boy  recovered  without  the  occurrence  of  a  bad  symptom.  A  piece 
of  muslin  was  placed  over  the  wound  in  the  trachea,  to  prevent  the  intru- 
sion of  dust  or  any  foreign  matter,  and  the  temperature  of  the  ward  was 
such  as  not  to  require  to  be  raised  artificially  to  prevent  the  injurious  ef- 
fects which  result  from  admission  of  cold  air  into  the  lungs  ;  for  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  naturally  the  air  is  warmed  in  its  passage  through 
the  mouth,  nose,  and  that  portion  of  the  air-tube  above  the  opening  which 
had  been  artificially  made. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  bodies  which  intrude  themselves  into  the 
trachea  are  of  such  shape  and  character,  that  they  become  at  once  fixed 
in  the  tube,  instead  of  moving  undej*  the  influence  of  respiration.  Such 
bodies  produce  less  immediate  urgent  symptoms  than  those  that  move  ia 
the  air- tube,  as  they  are  not  so  likely  to  interfere  with  the  rima  glottidis; 
the  periodical  spasms  are  consequently  absent. 

The  mode  of  removing  such  substances  would  differ  therefore  firom 
that  which  has  already  been  described ;  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  ex- 
tract them  by  means  of  forceps  of  various  shapes,  introduced  into  a  fic- 
titious opening  in  the  trachea.  Mr.  Liston  removed  a  large  piece  of  bone 
from  the  right  bronchus  of  a  female,  and  this  is,  I  believe,  the  only  m- 
stance  in  which  the  operation  has  ever  been  successfully  performed.  In 
this  case,  the  extraneous  substance  had  remained  in  the  bronchus  for  ox 
months,  rendering  the  patient  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  bronchitis; 
this  condition  was  indeed  threatening  phthisis,  and  it  was  this  which  in- 
duced Mr.  Listen  to  resort  to  the  operation  as  the  only  means  of  preserv- 
ing life.  In  describing  the  operation,  Mr.  Listen  states  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  forceps  was  productive  of  the  most  violent  effects,  but  af- 
ter the  patient  had  recovered  from  the  spasm  which  was  at  first  excited, 
he  succeeded  in  grasping  and  removing  the  substance. 

Small  coins  or  similarly  shaped  substances  may  also  require  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  forceps  ;  for  if  they  become  fixed  edgewise  in  the  tube, 
they  do  not  move  under  the  influence  of  respiration,  and  therefore  can 
only  be  dislodged  by  mechanical  means. 

Mr.  Key  attempted  this  operation  on  a  man  who  had  a  sixpence  in  the 
right  bronchus ;  but  the  patient  died  suddenly  while  under  the  operation. 
It  appears  to  me  that  some  very  important  pathological  deductions  may 
be  made  from  these  two  last  cases :  in  the  first,  the  foreign  substance  had 
been  sufficiently  long  in  its  situation  to  enable  the  mucous  membrane  to 
become  in  sbme  degree  adapted  to  its  presence  ;  while  in  the  second  the 
parts  remained  in  their  normal  highly  sensitive  condition,  and  unfit  to 
sustain  the  irritation  inseparable  from  the  introduction  of  the  forceps. 
This  instrument  should  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  never  be  employed,  if 
the  extraneous  body  moves  within  the  trachea;  foriBven  if  it  be  impacted 
in  the  rima  glottidis,  an  opening  in  the  trachea  below  it  at  once  saves  the 
patient  from  suffocation,  and  gives  time  for  the  position  of  the  substance 
to  be  changed ;  while  the  introduction  of  forceps  alone  may  produce  such 
violent  symptoms  as  are  sufficient  to  cause  sudden  death.  This  appears 
to  result  (as  we  frequently  see  in  the  fatal  ternunation  of  tetanus)  firom 
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mlent  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  glottis — an  effect  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  simple  asphyxia :  for  in  ordinary  suffocation,  some  mmutes 
wiU  elapse  before  dissolution  ensues ;  while  in  the  above  cases  death  is 
produced  instantaneously.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  under  these 
drcomstances  is  yet  quite  inexplicable. 

The  operation  of  opening  the  trachea  for  diseases  of  the  larynx  is  some- 
times resorted  to,  when,  either  from  oedema  about  the  glottis,  or  from  ul- 
ceration of  the  arytsenoid  cartilages,  difficulty  of  breathing  becomes  ur- 
fmt ; .  but  most  of  these  cases,  particularly  the  latter,  termmate  fatally : 
believe,  however,  generally  because  the  operation  is  not  had  recourse 
to  until  the  dbease  of  the  arytaenoid  cartilage  has  proceeded  beyond  the 
possibility  of  reparation ;  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  recommend  the 
opening  of  the  trachea  at  an  earlier  period,  as  it  affords  the  only  means 
of  keeping  the  aryteenoid  cartilages  in  a  state  of  rest — a  condition  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  recovery  of  every  inflamed  joint ;  in  this  case, 
such  an  operation  affords  the  oi^y  means  of  attaining  the  desired  object. 
I  have  once  succeeded  in  curing  ulceration  of  the  arytasnoid  cartilages 
by  the  above  plan,  with  a  rapidity  that, I  have  never  known  to  re- 
snlt  in  any  other  mode-  of  practice.  I  was  consulted  by  an  officer  in 
the  Indian  service,  who  was  sent  home  on  sick  leave,  with  protracted  se- 
condary symptoms ;  he  had  ulceration  of  the  throat  attended  by  loss  of 
▼mce,  great  pidn  of  the  larynx  in  speaking,  and  even  in  forced  respiration ; 
upon  grasping  the  larynx,  the  pain  was  greatly  increased.  I  prescribed 
iodine,  ioddde  of  potassium,  with  opium,  and  the  remedies  usually  employ- 
ed in  such  cases ;  the  ulcers  in  thcf  throat  healed  under  this  treatment, 
bnt  the  laryngeal  symptoms  increased  in  urgency.  I  proposed  to  make 
an  opening  in  the  trachea,  and  when  I  explained  the  object  of  this  opera- 
tion, my  patient  readily  consented,  and  in  the  course  of  three  months,  he 
had  completely  recovered,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  alteration  in  his 
Tuce,  which  proceeded  probably  from  anchylosis  of  the  left  arytsenoid 
with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Cock,  has  witlun  the  last 
two  years  saved  the  lives  of  several  children  by  opening  the  trachea  to  re- 
Eeve  the  violent  dyspnoea  arising  from  the  oedema  caused  by  swallowing 
hot  water ;  in  this  case  the  relief  b  not  merely  that  derived  from  the  ad- 
nuBsion  of  zit  into  the  lungs,  but  also  from  the  state  of  quiescence  in  which 
theparts  are  allowed  to  remain. 

The  following  case  was  sent  me  by  li  surgeon  in  the  country.  I  give 
it  in  lus  own  words : — 

"  — Weatherley,  set.  two  years,  was  brought  to  me  on  the  evening  of 
Ootober  11, 1848.  She  is  a  stout  healthy  looking  child,  fat  and  short 
iieok. 

^  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  she  went  to  the  tea-kettle,  and  man- 
aged to  drink  sonie  of  the  boiling  water.  Some  hours  elapsed  before  aho 
was  brought  to  me,  and  while  carrying  her  across  the  field,  her  parents 
flKraght  several  times  that  she  had  ceased  to  breathe.  I  found  her  face 
imd,  and  somewhat  puff^ — respiration  much  obstructed — the  whole  of 
ibe  mouth  and  pharynx  bustered.  I  immediately  iosbted  on  the  opera- 
^on  of  tracheotomy,  which  the  parents  at  length  assented  to.  I  will  say 
nothing  of  the  difficulties — ^both  my  attendants  were  on  the  borders  of 
nnoope.    I  found  I  could  not  get  convenientiy  at  the  trachea  with  a 
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^car  and  canula ;  indeed,  they  were  too  large  for  my  patient ;  so,  irith 
my  left  finger  on  the  trachea,  I  directed  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury  into  it, 
and  bringing  it  upwards,  divided  a  ring  of  the  windpipe  ;  this  opening  I 
enlarged,  then  I  endeavoured  to  pass  the  trocar  and  canula,  but  without 
saccess,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  it  up,  when  I  bethouglit  me  of 
a  gum  elastic  catheter  ;  this  succeeded,  and  I  then  secured  it/' 

'^  The  child  did  not  lose  much  blood,  but  was  rather  faint;  a  few  drops 
of  sal  volatile  in  water  were  put  between  its  lips,  but  little  swallowed.  •  . 
R.  Hydr.  chlor.  gr.  v.  2ndis  horis. 

**  12th.  Tolerably  comfortable  during  the  night— once  or  twice  rest- 
less, when  the  tube  got  clogged  up.     Pulse  quiet. 

ISth.  Continues  to  mend :  has  had  green  stools  from  the  effect  of  the 
calomel ;  has  taken  a  little  .arrowroot,  &c. 

'^  The  calomel  was  continued  for  some  days,  and  gradually  left  off. 
The  patient  recovered  without  a  bad  symptom.  In  about  a  fortni^t,  I 
removed  the  tube,  and  the  wound  speedily  closed.  The  child  is  dov 
quite  well.— Nov.  3rd,  1848." 

Foreign  bodies  sometimes  lodge  in  the  oesophagus,  in  this  region  of  Ae 
neck,  and  from  being  tightly  impacted,  they  resist  the  application  of  tte 
probang :  under  these  circumstances,  their  removal  is  effected  by  cutting 
down  to  the  oesophamis  at  the  point  where  the  body  is  felt^  making  tlie 
incision  at  the  left  side  of  the  trachea :  the  substance  must  be  reoMved 
by  forceps.  Considerable  precaution  is  requisite  in  exposing  the  cesojdii- 
gus,  not  only  from  its  natural  proxunity  to  the  carotid  sheath,  but  be- 
cause in  its  dilated  state  it  encroaches  still  more  on  that  artery. 

The  supra-sternal  fossa,  which  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  bemg 
placed  at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  triangular  space  comprismg  the 
anterior  region  of  the  neck,  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  the  abscess ;  and 
when  the  matter  escapes  externally  from  this  point  (which  often  happens 
from  ulceration  of  the  fascia),  there  is  some  difiSculty  in  healing  the 
wound,  owing  to  the  mobility  of  the  part ;  there  is  also  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  alteration  in  the  voice  ;  from  the  trachea  having  lost  its 
support  from  the  fascia,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  interferes  with 
the  natural  fiinctions  of  the  canal :  such  abscesses '  are  frequency  con- 
nected with  the  absorbent  glands  and  loose  cellular  membrane  of  the  an- 
terior mediastinum. 

In  describing  the  limits  of  the  anterior  cervical  region,  I  stated  that  it 
was  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  deep  sulcus,  in  which  the  carotid  art^ 
lies  may  be  seen  pulsating  as  they  take  their  course  from  the  chest  to 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  where  the  common  carotids  terminate  by  dividing 
into  the  external  and  internal  branches.  It  is  in  this  course  that  figir 
tures  are  applied  to  the  common  carotid  in  wounds,  aneurism,  and  in 
some  cases  where  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  diseased  structure  appears  to 
maintain  the  diseased  action. 

The  carotid  artery  may  be  tied  in  any  part  of  its  passage  through  this 
sulcus,  but  as  the  omohyoideus  muscle,  in  its  course  from  the  os  hyoides 
to  the  shoulder,  crosses  the  carotid  sheath,  the  application  of  a  ligature 
on  the  artery  above  the  muscle  is  termed  the  high,  wlule  that  below  is 
contra-distinguished  as  the  inferior  operation. 
The  carotid  artery  in  these  two  situations  is  very  differently  placed 
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with  respect  to  the  structures  that  cover  it :  above  the  omo-hyoideus  and 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  it  is  only  covered  by  the  skin,  platysma*myoides, 
and  fascia  of  the  neck ;  but  still  it  is  not  so  superficially  placed  as  would 
be  thought  from  an  examination  of  the  dead  subject,  for  by  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  stemocleido mastoideus  muscle,  and  the  motions  of  the  lar- 
ynx during  life,  the  relative  depth  of  the  vessel  is  continually  changing. 

Below  the  omo-hyoideus  muscle,  between  it  and  the  sternum,  the  caro- 
tid is  more  deeply  seated,  and  is  covered  by  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus, 
itemo-hyoideus,  and  stemo-thyroideus  muscles,  as  well  as  by  the  skin, 
platysma-myoides,  and  cervical  fascia. 

Within  the  carotid  sheath  (a  covering  produced  by  the  deep  fascia  of 
the  neck),  is  placed  not  only  the  artery,  but  also  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  pneumogastric  norve ;  the  former  lying  on  the  tracheal  or  inner 
nde,  the  vein  on  the  outer,  and  the  nerve  between  the  two. 

The  internal  jugular  vein  is  subject  to  dilatation,  so  that  the  swelling 
presents  itself  in  the  carotid  sulcus,  and  the  surgeon  may  find  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  it  from  disease  of  the  carotid  artery  itself,  as,  from  the 
vidmty  of  the  swelling  to  that  yessel,  it  more  or  less  partakes  of  its  pul- 
sating nature.  A  patient  was  admitted  into  the  London  Hospital,  with  a 
swelling  about  the  size  of  an  egg  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  ;  it  was 
at  first  suspected  to  be  carotid  aneurism;  upon  further  examinatiou, 
however,  it  was  believed,  from  the  softness  of  the  tumour,  the  facility 
with  which  it  was  emptied,  and  the  slightness  of  the  pulsation  (and  that 
not  qxute  synchronous  with  the  action  of  the  heart),  that  it  was  disease 
of  the  vein,  and  not  of  the  artery ;  the  absence  of  the  bruit  de  sufflet  also 
tended  to  confirm  this  opinion.  The  patient  died  a  short  time  after  of 
disease  of  the  lungs,  and  the  diagnosis  was  found  to  be  correct. 

Boms,  in  his  work  on  the  Sead  and  Neckj  mentions  instances  of  dila- 
tation of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  forming  a  pouch  of  considerable  size 
behind  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  but  he  does  not  mention  that  the  tu- 
nKmr  partook  of  the  pulsation  of  the  carotid  artery ;  and,  therefore,  the 
diagnosis  would  be  more  easy  here  than  if  it  occurred  lower  down  in  the 
ne(£,  where  the  proximity  of  the  two  vessels  is  greater. 

Strumous  abscesses  of  the  neck  may  sometimes  lead  to  ulceration  of 
the  carotid  artery,  producing  spurious  aneurism.  A  well-known  case  of 
the  late  Mr.  laston  is  worthy  attention.  An  attempt  was  made  to  attach 
blame  to  him,  but  a  short  history  of  the  case  will,  I  think,  prove  that  this 
was  great  injustice.  A  child  of  highly  strun^ous  habit,  with  several  cica- 
trices on  the  neck,  indicating  that  the  strumous  tendency  was  of  long  dur 
ration,  was  admitted  into  the  North  London  Hospital.  He  had  a  fluctuat- 
ing tumour  on  the  neck,  in  which  the  house-surgeon  had  discovered  a 
pnusatory  motion,  and  on  Mr.  Listen's  visit,  he  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance to  him  ;  Mr.  Listen,  however,  considering  the  youth  of  the  patient, 
the  proof  of  the  existence  of  former  abscesses,  and  the  unheard-of  exist- 
ence of  aneurism  at  so  early  an  age,  and  believing  that  the  pulsation  was 
merely  commumcated  to  the  mass,  and  did  not  arise  from  the  opening  of 
any  vessel  into  it,  punctured  the  tumour ;  arterial  blood  rushed  from  the 
wound,  which  was  directiy  closed,  so  as  to  stop  the  haemorrhage ;  and 
the  next  day  the  carotid  artery  was  tied.  The  rare  occurrence  at  any 
time  of  life  of  the  ulceration  of  an  artery  from  abscess,  the  peculiar  dia- 
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thesis  and  temperanent  of  the  padent,  the  frequeDcy  of  a  pulsfLting  mo- 
tion being  communicated  from  an  arterj  to  a  tumoor  in  its  neighbooi- 
hood,  and  a  knowledge  that  nothing  else  could  be  done  than  tie  the  a^ 
tery  (if  it  should  prove  to  be  aneurism) ,  led  Mr.  Lis  ton  into  the  error  of 
opening  the  tumour  in  this  case.  The  exploration  does  not,  therefore, 
deserve  the  condemnation  that  has  in  some  instances  been  attached  to  it 
The  case,  however,  affords  ample  instruction,  pointing  out  the  paramooDt 
necessity  for  the  closest  investigation  before  an  abscess  in  the  vidni^  of 
a  great  artery  is  opened. 

A  small  triangular  space  above  the  clavicle,  bounded  on  the  inner  ado 
by  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus,  on  the  outer  by  the  trapezius  musdes, 
and  terminated  above  by  the  approximation  of  the  two,  is  termed  the 
supra-clavicular  region.  The  passage  of  a  portion  of  the  sabclaran  a^ 
tery  through  this  space  renders  it  important  to  the  surgeon.  At  iUi 
point  of  its  course,  the  subclavian  artery  can  be  pressed  against  the  first 
rib,  so  as  to  command  the  circulation  through  it  during  operations  in 
which  it  is  requisite  that  the  flow  of  blood  should  be  checked. 

Injuries  in  the  supra-clavicular  region  may  produce  laceration  of  tlie 
subclavian  artery  or  ^axillary  nerves  ;  still  they  are  so  defended  by  the 
clavicle,  that  their  laceration  can  scarcely  occur  immediately  from  an  ex* 
temal  force,  but  is  most  frequently  produced  from  the  bone  itself  bang 
broken,  the  laceration  being  caused  by,  the  sharp  fractured  extrenudes. 
The  following  case  of  this  kind  was  admitted  under  my  care  at  GuVb 
Hospital : — William  Morgan,  a  sailor,  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  hSok 
&om  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel  upon  a  '^  belaying  pin,"  which  entered  hie 
chest  just  above  the  clavicle,  and,  penetrating  about  seven  inches  biob 
off,  and  the. patient  was  precipitated  into  the  Thames.  He  was  imme£- 
ately  picked  up,  and  conveyed  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Randall,  a  surgeon  at 
Rotherhithc,  who  extracted  the  fragment  of  the  pin :  this  required  conad- 
erable  force,  and  was  followed  by  profuse  haemorrhage.  Upon  his  admis- 
sion into  the  hospital,  he  complained  of  great  psun  in  the  shoulder,  and  an 
uneasy  sensation  in  the  abdomen  ;  there  was  also  considerable  contuffl<n 
about  the  head.  A  large  lacerated  wound  presented  itself  above  the  cla- 
vicle, of  the  breadth  of  three  fingers.  Through  this  the  clavicle  could  be 
felt  broken  into  two  or  three  portions,  and  the  subclavian  artery  was  laid 
perfectly  bare,  as  it  passed  over  the  first  rib.  There  was  emphysema  ex- 
tending from  the  neck,  down  the  side  and  back.  The  surface  of  the  body 
was  cold,  and  the  abdomen  tympanitic,  with  partial  priapism.  The  edges 
of  the  wound  in  the  supra-clavicular  region  were  partly  brought  together 
by  strips  of  adhesive  plaister,  an  opening  being  left  to  permit  the  exuda- 
tion of  blood.  Julep,  ammon.  was  given,  to  produce  reaction,  and  fomen- 
tations were  applied  to  the  abdomen.  He  died,  however,  the  day  afier 
the  accident.  On  examination  of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  the  wound 
extended  from  the  left  clavicle  into  the  axilla,  and  the  subclavian  artery 
was  lacerated.  On  further  dissection,  it  was  discovered  that  the  wouna 
extended  from  the  axilla  into  the  chest  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs, 

Eenetrating  the  lung ;  and  a  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  his  jacket  by  the  be- 
lying pin  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  wound  forming  a  plug,  which  probaUy 
prevented  immediate  death  from  haemorrhage.  On  opening  the  abdomen, 
^e  spleen  was  found  lacerated  on  its  inner  and  posterior  surface.    In  this 
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ease,  bad  tbere  been  no  laceration  of  lung  or  spleen,  and  bad  baemorrbage 
occurred  on  reaction,  a  ligafnre  npon  tbe  Bubclavian  artery  might  baye  sav- 
ed the  life  of  tbe  patient. 

Tbe  subclavian  vein  may  also  be  wounded  by  tbe  sbarp  ends  of  a  frac- 
tured clavicle.  Tbis  happened  in  tbe  case  of  a  late  celebrated  statesman, 
wbo  died,  as  I  am  informed,  in  consequence  of  laceration  of  tbe  above 
vessel.  Altbougb  there  was  no  post-mortem  examination  permitted  to  ve- 
rify tbe  diagnons,  tbe  symptoms  were  of  a  character  to  remove  almost  all 
doubts  as  to  the  nature  of  tbe  injury.  They  were  as  follow  : — ^A  swel- 
fing  occurred  immediately  over  the  point  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle.  Tbis 
swelling  was  at  first  fluctuating,  and  the  fluid  it  contained  seemed  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  tbe  heart's  action.  In  a  few  hours  tbe  tumour  be- 
eame  solid,  and  then  tbe  pulsation  of  the  heart  became  still  more  evident. 
The  bleeding  which  formed  tbe  tumour  in  the  first  instance,  was  probably 
eheoked  by  tbe  blood  being  confined  between  the  pleura  and  the  flEkscia  of 
tbe  neck :  for  if  either  of  those  tissues  had  been  ruptured,  tbe  swelling 
would  have  been  more  diffused,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  expldn  why 
the  bleedmg  bad  stopped. 

Tumours  sometimes  form  in  tbe  supra-clavicular  region,  and,  as  they 
may  possibly  gain  a  pulsatory  motion  from  tbe  subclavian  artery,  they  may 
be  nustaken  for  aneurism  of  that  vessel ;  and  in  this  situation  I  have 
known  abscesses,  glandular  enlargements,  and  exostoses,  lead  to  great  di- 
ignostic  difficulties. 

High  up  in  the  lateral  region  of  the  neck,  between  tbe  trapezius  and 
stemo-cleido-mastoidei  muscles,  tumours  are  frequently  seated.  These 
are  generally  glandular,  but  are  sometimes  of  a  fluctuating  character, 
when  it  becomes  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  swelling  is  chronic  abscess 
or  an  adventitious  serous  cyst.  The  latter  I  have  termed  hydrocele  of  the 
neck.  Two  of  these  cases  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  both 
of  which  were  cured  by  the  application  of  setons. — Ouy^s  Ho9pital  BepartSy 
voL  i.  p.  105.  In  the  dissection  of  tumours  from  this  region,  or  indeed 
fiom  any  part  of  the  body  in  which  large  vessels  or  nerves  are  situated, 
the  surgeon  should  always  be  prepared  with  strong  booked  forceps,  to 
draw  the  tumour  from  its  bed,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  exposed  ;  and  in  tbe 
ffissection,  tbe  edge  of  the  knife  should  always  be  directed  to  the  tumour, 
as  if  the  surgeon  were  dissecting  the  neighbouring  parts  from  the  tumour, 
rather  than  tbe  tumour  from  tbe  parts.  Tbe  most  common  operation  in 
the  supra-clavicular  region  is  phlebotomy  of  the  external  jugular  vein. 
The  vessel  is  here  placed  under  the  platysma-myoides  muscle,  and  decision 
and  accuracy  are  required  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  lay  open  the  vein. 

In  wry  neck,  division  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus  is  sometimes  re- 
eommended  ;  but  if  the  distortion  has  arisen  without  external  injury,  as 
fiom  bums,  or  cicatrices  from  other  causes,  the  operation  is  useless,  as  the 
deformity  probably  depends  upon  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  or  spi- 
nal nerves.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  distortion 
results  from  paralysis  of  the  opponent  muscle,  or  spasm  of  that  affected  ; 
and,  if  the  latter,  whether  the  affection  be  idiopathic  or  sympathetic.  If 
paralysis  be  suspected,  electricity,  strychnia,  blisters,  and  the  internal  ad- 
mmistration  of  mercury,  are  indicated ;  but  if  tbe  contraction  results  froifi 
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affection  of  the  muscle  itself,  its  division,  and,  at  the  same, time,  ihat  of  the 
accessory  nerve  which  passes  through  it,  may  be  had  recourse  to. 

Contractions  after  burns  may  render  operations  in  any  region  of  the 
neck  necessary,  as  the  deformities  may  affect  most  important  vital  func- 
tions ;  when  the  chin  is  drawn  downwards  towards  the  sternum  by  the  vio- 
lent contraction  of  the  cicatrices,  deglutition  and  respiration  are  interfer 
ed  with,  and  the  voice  becomes  altered.  From  the  tendency  to  evernon 
of  the  lower  lip,  the  saliva  is  constantly  flowing  from  the  mouth  and  the 
deformity  renders  the  unfortunate  object  unfitted  for  social  life.  Divisi^m 
oC  tbe  cicatrix  is  not  sufficient  to  remove  these  distortions,  as  the  musdes 
have  usually  become  permanently  shortened,  and  have  adapted  themselves 
to  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  parts.  Portions  of  them,  therefore,  or 
indeed  the  entire  muscle,  where  it  is  not  of  any  great  dimen»ons  should 
be  divided  by  transverse  incisions,  as  the  tissue  which  reunites  them,  being 
always  incapable  of  contraction,. may  check  the  liability  to  recurrence  d 
the  deformity  ;  and  if  the  hesdthy  part  of  the  muscle  still  has  a  tendency 
to  contract,  the  elasticity  of  the  reuniting  medium  will  offer  but  little  re- 
sistance to  the  subsequent  means  employed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  drawing  down  of  the  head.  In  the  neck  1  believe  it  is  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  platysma-myoides  muscle,-  and  not  that  of  the  granulatioDS 
which  produces  the  deformity ;  for  extension  alone  during  the  granulat- 
ing process  after  burns  will  scarcely  ever  prevent  the  occurrence  of  these 
contractioDS. 

Before  dismissing  the  region  of  the  neck,  I  must  for  a  moment  dweD 
on  the  circumstance  of  its  being  frequently  the  seat  of  the  attempts  both  of 
the  assassin  and  the  suicide :  it  may  be  the  object  of  the  former  to  en* 
deavour  to  impress  the  belief  that  death  had  been  produced  by  the  indi- 
vidual himself;  and  it  is  therefore  highly  important  that  the  surgeon 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sigDS  that  enable  him  to  de- 
termine whether  the  violence  was  inflicted  before  or  after  death. 

The  posterior  region  of  the  neck  offers  but  little  opportunity  for  sargr 
cal  remark,  the  bloodvessels  being  comparatively  unimportant  in  tlus  re- 
gion, so  that  wounds  offer  no  difficulties  with  reference  to  haemorrhage ; 
but  it  may  bo  remarked  that  the  strong  fascia  may  somewhat  interfere 
with  the  union  of  the  wounds  of  these  parts  Particular  notice  is,  howev- 
er, required  in  reference  to  this  region,  as  it  is  often  the  seat  of  carbuncle; 
and,  probably,  the  severer  symptoms  attending  the  disease  in  this  part  of 
the  body,  are  also  attributable  to  the  low  degree  of  vital  power  possessed 
by  the  fascia  so  abundantly  developed  here.  Deep  sinuous  ulcerations 
also  frequently  occur  in  this  region,  arising  from  sloughing  of  the  ligir 
amentum  muchse,  or  from  diseaso  of  the  vertebrae.  The  disease  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  cure,  requiring  free  incisions  for  the  removal  either  of 
the  sloughing  tendon  or  bone,  whichever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  malady. 
The  part  of  this  region  most  assailable,  and  where  wounds  are  most  dui- 
gerous,  is  its  upper  extremity,  between  the  atlas  and  the  vertebra  dentir 
ta.  In  this  space,  the  spinal  marrow  is  only  protected  from  external  in- 
jury by  soft  parts,  so  that  a  deeply  penetrating  wound  might  divide  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  produce  immediate  death. 
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CONTHTUATION  OF  SUBOEBY    OF  THE  BE6I0HS. 

Tkoraeic  regim — Its  anatamieal  relatiom — Sternal  region — Congenital 
i^/oiformaiio/n — Absorption  of  sternum  from  abscess — Venereal  nodes 
on  sternum — TrepKmng  the  sternum^— Infra-clavicular  region — Ansu- 
rism  of  arteria  innominata^— Lateral  regions  of  the  chest — Paracer^ 
tesie  thoracis — Puncturing  the  pericardium-^Dorsal  region  of  the 
ehest^^Stetxtomata — Spina  bifida — Distortion  of  the  spine — Diaphrag- 
matie  region — Penetrating  wounds — Wounds  of  diaphragm — Supe- 
rior region  of  chest — Abnormal  condition  of  the  thymus  gland — Fatal 
eiiaraeter  of  deeply  penetrating  wounds  in  any  part  of  the  chest^^Ab- 
domen-— Importance  of  its  viscera — Anatomical  relations — Division 
into  regions^^Contents  of  each  region — Internal  abdominal  fascia — 
B^mries  to  the  abdomen — 3fere  contusion  ofparietes — Wounded  pari* 
eUs — Protrusion  of  viscera —  Viscera  wounded. 

THB     THORAOIC    BEQION. 

Thb  cavity  of  ihe  thorax  is  situated  between  the  cervical  region  and 
the  abdomen:  it  contains  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  their  investing 
membranes,  the  plenrse ;  the  heart  with  its  envelop,  the  pericardium  ; 
and  the  me^astina  with  their  contents. 

The  thorax  has  a  direct  internal  communication  above  with  the  neck, 
aond  below  with  the  abdomen,  for  the  continuation  and  transmission  of 
•mns  from  one  of  these  regions  to  the  other. 

In  the  anterior  or  sternal  subdivision  of  this  region,  the  following  are 
the  principal  considerations  that  present  themselves  to  the  surgeon : — 
Being  situated  precisely  in  the  mesian  Ime,  it  is  very  liable  to  congenital 
malformations,  and  is  sometimes  bifid  through  almost  its  whole  extent, 
leaving  only  a  soft  tissue  between,  through  which  the  action  of  the  heart 
18  ^tinctly  to  be  felt. 

The  bifid  formation  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  is  very  common  ;  and  I 
have  met  with  cases  in  which  the  structure  was  so  inverted  as  to  form  a 
deep  substernal  fossa.  A  gentleman  once  called  upon  me  complaining 
of  constant  disp09ition  to  vomit  immediately  after  having  taken  a  meal 
or  drank  a  large  draught :  being  in  other  respects,  however,  in  perfect 
health.  As  I  was  not  able  to  discover  from  the  history  of  the  case  any 
symptoms  that  could  indicate  the  cause  of  the  disorder,  I  have  made  an 
ezanunation  of  the  abdomen,  to  ascertain  if  there  existed  any  tumour  or 
other  abnormal  condition,  which  could  produce  the  effect  I  have  describ- 
ed. Upon  exposing  the  person  of  the  patient,  I  was  at  once  struck  with 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  termination  of  the  sternum ;  I  thought  this 
might  have  been  produced  by  a  blow,  but  the  patient  told  me  that  it  had 
existed  firom  his  birth.  From  the  extent  of  the  depression,  and  its  inter- 
ference ^th  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  the  case  was  one  of  consider- 
able interest ;  I  therefore  sent  the  patient  to  m^  neighbour  Dr.  Bum, 
that  he  might  examine  him.    Dr.  Bum  agreed  with  me  that  the  symp- 
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toms  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  malformation,  altfaongb  many  an- 
thors  have  denied  that  inversion  of  the  sternum  ever  produces  any  effect 
upon  the  stomach. 

The  following  is  a  case  in  which  the  sternum  was  altogether  absent— 
the  sternal  extremities  of  the  .clavicles  being  steadied  merely  by  the  inter- 
clavicular ligament.  Eugene  Oroomen,  a  boy  set.  17,  a  native  of  Ham* 
burgh,  bom  without  a  sternum ;  the  ribs  of  each  side  appeared  to  be 
connected  with  one  another  by  cartilage,  but  there  was  a  totally  vacant 
space  in  the  mesian  Ime  of  the  thorax,  and  the  cartilaginous  union  of  the 
extremities  of  the  ribs  seemed  to  be  inverted  on  both  sides.  The  beat- 
ing of  the  heart  was  quite  perceptible  in  the  interspaces,  and  during 
strong  inspiration  the  whole  space,  which  should  be  normally  occupied  b; 
the  sternum,  became  filled  with  an  elongated  swelling  formed  by  tiie  pro- 
trusion of  the  lungs.  The  boy  was  pale,  emaciated,  and  weak,  comphun- 
ed  of  great  thirst,  but  had  bad  appetite  and  sometimes  difficulty  in  swal* 
lowing :  his  memory  was  bad,  and  he  took  no  pleasure  in  the  ordinary 
amusements  of  youth,  but  was  extremely  fond  of  reading  and  other 
sedentary  occupations. 

The  sternum  is  sometimes  absorbed,  in  consequence  of  internal  pres- 
sure produced  by  abscess  or  glandular  enlargement  within  the  anterior 
mediastinum  ;  if  the  pressure  arise  from  abscess,  the  matter  may  ulti- 
mately discbarge  itself,  but  the  tumour  may  be  mistaken  for  aneurism, 
from  the  impulse  it  receives  from  the  heart's  action.  A  medical  student 
once  called  upon  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  to  request  his  opinion  upon  a  pulsat- 
ing tumour  under  the  sternum,  which  had  been  pronounced  by  several 
eminent  members  of  the  profession  to  be  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  found,  however,  that  the  tumour  was  nothing  more  than  an  ab- 
scess in  the  mediastinum,  and  that  the  pulsation  depended  upon  its  pres- 
sure upon  the  heart.  An  incision  was  immediately  made  in  the  skin,  and 
as  the  matter  had  already  made  its  way  through  the  sternum,  it  was 
readily  evacuated,  and  in  three  months  the  patient  had  perfectly  recove^ 
ed.  The  remains  of  the  thymus  gland  may  sometimes  undergo  abnormal 
change,  and  pressing  upon  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  vessels,  produce  u^ 
gent  symptoms  very  difficult  to  diagnose. 

Venereal  enlargements  often  occur  in  the  region  of  the  sternum,  pro. 
ducing  distinct  nodes ;  the  specific  cause  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  case,  or  the  existence  of  concomi- 
tant syphilitic  symptoms,  such  as  sore  throat  or  venereal  blotches. 
Under  these  circumstances  alterative  remedies  are  of  course  indicated. 

To  assist  nature  in  the  removal  of  carious  portions  of  the  sternum,  or 
to  evacuate  the  pus  in  abscess  of  the  anterior  mediastinum,  it  is  some- 
times advisable  to  employ  the  trephine ;  this  method  of  procedure  has 
been  recommended  by  French  surgeons  for  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  in 
hydro-pericarditis. 

Fractures  of  the  sternum,  and  dislocations  of  the  stemo- clavicular 
diarthrosis,  have  already  been  described :  it  is,  however,  in  this  re^on 
that  the  deformities  resulting  from  these  accidents  would  be  obvious. 

On  either  side  of  the  mesian  line,  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest, 
and  immediately  under  the  clavicle,  is  placed  a  transverse  depression, 
which  may  be  designated  the  infra  clavicular  region.    In  this  space  deep- 
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seated  abscesses  may  form,  and  so  surround  the  subclavian  vessels  as  to 
render  the  evacuation  of  the  pus  dangerous,  unless  due  precaution  be 
taken :  it  frequently  happens  that  matter  forms  in  this  region  in  phlebitis, 
produced  by  injury  to  the  hand  in  dissection ;  this  is  usually  attributed 
to  the  absorption  of  a  morbid  poison,  but  it  is,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
most  frequently  the  result  of  a  peculiar  constitutional  condition  of  the  in- 
dividual  at  the  time  of  the  infliction  of  the  injury. 

At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  right  infra-clavicular  with  the  sternal 
re^on,  the  pulsatory  motion  communicated  in  aneurism  of  the  arteria 
innominata  may  be  detected.  This  vessel  has  in  some  instances  been 
tied  for  aneurism :  it  is  highly  important  in  such  cases  to  ascertiun  that 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  itself  is  not  implicated  in  the  disease,  and  this  is 
sometimes  not  easily  determined  with  certainty. 

The  lateral  regions  of  the  chest  are  often  rendered  unsymmetrical  by 
distortions  of  the  spine,  which  produce  projections  on  one  side  and  cor- 
responding depressions  on  the  other.  In  speaking  of  rickets,  I  have  al- 
reaay  described  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  Siese  cases.  Projection 
of  the  Tibs  on  one  side  may  also  proceed  from  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the 
etmty  of  the  chest ;  these  oases  fall  more  frequentlv,  however,  under  the 
care  of  the  physician,  until  the  surgeon  is  callea  upon  to  perform  the 
operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis  to  evacuate  the  fluid.  In  this  opera- 
turn  the  patient  may  be  placed  either  in  the  recumbent  or  sitting  posture : 
the  trocar  is  to  be  introauced  in  the  intercostal  space  between  the  eighth 
and  ninth  rib,  close  to  the  superior  edge  of  the  lower,  and  about  two 
inches  anterior  to  its  angle.  The  object  of  this  choice  of  position  for  the 
opening  is  to  avoid  the  intercostal  artery,  which  runs  along  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  rib  from  the  angle  to  the  cartilage,  and  is  therefore  protected 
in  tliis  locality,  while  posterior  to  the  angle  no  certain  point  can  be  indi- 
cated in  which  the  artery  may  not  be  injured. 

Ponciliring  the  pericardium  in  hydro-pericarditis  has  been  sometimes 
recommended ;  the  operation  must  be  performed  in  the  left  intercostal 
space  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs.  The  opening  must  be  made 
'  two  inches  from  the  sternum,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  internal 
mammary  artery.  This  is  an  operation  but  rarely  had  recourse  to,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  any  certainty  the 
actual  presence  of  fluid  within  the  membrane,  and  from  the  danger  of 
wounding  the  heart,  if  none  be  present.  I  defer  speaking  of  the  sur- 
gery eonneoted  with  the  mammary  region,  until  I  treat  of  the  diseases 
of  the  breast,  which  in  itself  constitutes  so  important  a  subject  as  to  de- 
serve distinct  consideration. 

There  are  but  few  points  of  surgical  importance  connected  with  the 
Interior  or  dorsal  region  of  the  chest,  as  the  only  structures  entering 
into*  its  composition  are  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  coveriugs  to  the  pos- 
terior extremities  of  the  ribs  and  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  that  portion  of  the 
spinal  marrow  contained  within  them.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
firom  its  laxity  to  allow  of  the  free  motion  of  the  scapulaa  and  the  muscles 
belonging  to  them,  is  frequently  subject  to  morbid  growths  of  fat,  termed 
st«atamata.  These  are  frequentiy  so  adherent  to  the  fiEiscia  as  to  require 
in  their  removal  careful  dissection  from  that  tissue ;  to  secure  the  healine 
of  the  wound)  the  upper  extremity  on  the  a&cted  side  should  be  confined 
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to  the  trunk,  so  as  to  prevent  its  motion  from  interfering  with  the  re- 
union. 

The  vertehrse  of  this  region  are  sometimes  affected  in  children  b;  the 
disease  termed  spina-bifida ;  this  abnormal  condition  results  from  an  ar- 
rest in  development,  and  not  from  actual  disease.  The  deficiency  in  nu- 
trition is  found  principally  in  the  laminae  of  bone  constituting  the  arch  of 
the  vertebrae,  which  consequently  do  not  unite  posteriorly  to  join  the 
spinous  process,  the  medulla  spinalis  is  at  this  point  unprotected,  and 
protrusion  of  the  spinal  chord  and  membrane  is  the  consequence.  This 
condition  is  more  frequent,  however,  in  the  lumbar  than  in  the  dorsal 
region.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  many  years  ago  recommended  puncture  of 
these  tumours  for  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  they  contain,  and  in  some 
few  cases  a  permanent  cure  has  been  effected  by  Uiis  operation,  althou^ 
the  statistical  accounts  of  its  results  cannot  be  said  to  lead  to  a  favour- 
able prognosis.  The  distortion  of  the  spine  in  this  region  in  case  of 
rickets,  is  sometimes  productive  of  great  alteration  in  the  form  of  the 
chest,  appearing  as  if  diminishing  the  capacity  of  that  cavity,  but  in 
point  of  fact,  a  compensating  influence  is  generally  in  operation  to  mam- 
tain  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  space  necessary  to  the  free  action  of 
the  lungs.  To  prove  how  much  the  position  of  the  ribs  is  accommodated 
to  this  condition,  you  will  find  that  if  a  lung  becomes  adherent  to  the 
mediastinum  in  consequence  of  pressure,  from  an  accumulation  of  pus 
within  the  pleura,  however  the  ribs  may  have  been  projected  by  its  pres- 
ence, soon  after  the  fluid  has  been  evacuated  they  become  depressed,  so 
as  to  present  a  convexity  inwards,  to  fill  up  the  vacuity  which  the  adhe- 
rent lung  is  no  longer  capable  of  occupying. 

The  considerations  connected  with  the  inferior  or  diaphragmatic  region 
of  the  chest,  relate  much  more  to  internal  diseases  than  to  physical  inju- 
ry ;  it  may,  however  be  the  subject  of  lesion  from  penetrating  wounds,  in 
which  the  viscera  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  or  both,  may  be  implicated. 
The  nature  of  this  accident  is  obviously  only  to  be  ascertained  by  the  train 
of  symptoms  arising  from  the  altered  function  of  the  organ.  The  dia- 
phragm may  sometimes  be  ruptured  by  a  blow  without  any  external  lesion: 
distention  of  the  abdomen  from  any  cause  would  of  course  produce  a  lia- 
bility to  this  accident. 

A  patient  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital  who  had  received  a  severe 
blow  on  the  abdomen,  unattended,  however  by  external  wound  ;  there  was 
no  collapse,  but  he  complained  of  severe  cramp  and  spasm-like  kind  of 
pain  deeply  seated  in  the  epigastrium,  attended  with  a  short  snatching 
kind  of  breathing,  as  if  a  rib  were  broken,  which  was  considered,  from  hu 
symptoms,  to  be  the  case.  The  dresser,  Mr.  Day,  applied  a  bandage 
around  bis  thorax,  which  gave  considerable  relief ;  he  was  also  bled,  and 
small  doses  of  tartarized  antimony,  combined  with  a  neutral  salt,  were  ex- 
hibited. The  patient  remained  much  in  the  same  state  for  about  ten 
days  ;  he  then  began  to  suffer  from  occasional  sickness  after  eating ;  his 
countenance  was  anxious,  and  he  died  in  three  weeks  after  the  accident. 
Upon  a  post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  diaphragm  had 
been  ruptured  on  the  lefl  side,  the  rupture  extending  from  its  muscular 
into  its  tendinous  structure ;  the  stomach  had  also  become  adherent  to 
the  edges  of  the  opening,  which  accounted  for  the  sickness. 
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Owing  to  the  contiguity  of*  the  pleuras  to  the  upper  and  that  of  the  pe- 
ritonaeom  to  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  the  inflammatory  at- 
tacks frequently  extend  themselves  from  one  of  these  splanchnic  mem- 
branes  to  the  other,  producing  great  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  ;  this  has, 
however,  to  be  contended  with  by  the  physician  rather  than  the  surgeon. 
The  superior  boundary  of  the  cheat  is  entirely  osseous,  and  constitutes 
an  opening  for  the  transmission  of  organs,  the  important  functions  of  which 
arc  in  great  measure  secured  by  the  solidity  of  the  circumscribed  opening 
and  by  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  cervical  fascia,  which  is  continu- 
ed from  the  region  of  the  neck  into  the  thorax.  The  chief  surgical  points 
relating  to  this  locality  have  already  been  mentioned  in  describing  those 
of  the  supra-sternal  fossa  ;  it  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  in  children 
the  thymus  gland  becomes  sometimes  abnormally  enlarged,  extending 
upwards  in  front  of  the  trachea,  occasionally  even  as  high  as  the  thyroid 
gland.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  it  became  necessary  to  perform 
the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  great  difficulty  would  be  experienced  from 
the  presence  of  the  abnormal  growth ;  indeed,  owing  to  the  shortness  of 
the  neck,  and  comparative  depth  of  the  trachea  in  young  children,  laryn- 
gotomy  should  always  be  preferred  to  tracheotomy  wherever  it  is  admissi- 
ble. 

Any  reference  to  the  pathology  of  the  chest  beyond  that  I  havealready 
made  in  describing  the  injuries  it  may  sustain  in  fracture  of  the  ribs, 
would,  I  believe,  somewhat  exceed  my  province ;  for  the  changes  produc- 
ed in  the  function  of  the  organs  it  contains,  by  the  pressure  of  effusions, 
and  the  mode  of  obtaining  a  diagnosis  by  auscultation  and  percussion,  are 
subjects  that  belong  especially  to  the  physician.  Very  similar  phenome- 
na result,  however,  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta ;  but  this  is  a  subject  to 
which  I  must  again  refer  in  its  proper  place. 

Deeply  penetrating  yrounds  in  the  chest  are  generally  so  fatal  in  their 
character,  owing  to  the  vital  importance  of  the  organs  exposed  to  injury, 
that  death,  particularly  in  wounds  of  the  heart  or  aorta,  is  almost  instan 
taneous. 

The  abdomen. — No  region  of  the  body  possesses  equal  interest  with  this 
in  the  eyes  of  the  surgeon.  The  number,  magnitude,  and  great  impor- 
tance of  the  organs  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, — their  sus- 
ceptibility to  morbid  action, — their  extensive  sympathies — the  varying  and 
complex  phenomena  that  attend  their  different  diseases, — the  frequency 
and  danger  of  injury  to  them, — and  the  importance  and  difficulty  in  ope- 
rating in  this  locality, — all  combine  to  command  the  strictest  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  practitioner. 

In  a  physiological  point  of  view,  we  should  be  almost  justified  in  includ- 
ing tiie  thorax  with  the  abdomen  under  one  common  name,  and  description^ 
In  mammalia,  it  is  true,  the  diaphragm  constitutes,  for  the  mere  anato- 
mist, a  definite  boundary  between  the  two  cavities,  but  to  the  physiolo^t 
and  comparative  anatomist  this  separation  appears  arbitrary  and  incom- 
]dete ;  for  not  only  does  the  skeleton  possess  no  traces  of  this  boundary, 
— ^not  only,  moreover,  do  we  find  the  separation  less  and  less  complete  in 
other  classes  of  the  vertebrate  animals  (so  that  in  many  of  them  the  lungs 
and  heart  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  organs  of  digestion), — ^not 
only  do  we  find  in  all  animals  an  uninterrupted  continuity  in  part  of  the 
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viscera  of  the  two  regions, — ^but,  finally,  we  notice  that  the  very  partition 
which  in  the  living  man  separates  these  cavities,  does  in  reality  belong 
equally  to  both,  and  is  equally  subservient  to  their  respective  functions. 
Takinc;,  then,  this  view  of  the  subject,  which  indeed  physiolosry  so  amply 
warrants,  we  might  advantageously  contemplate  the  hollow  of  the  trunk  as 
one  great  visceral  cavity,  considering  all  its  parfs  and  organs,  its  apparatus 
of  sensibility,  of  secretion,  and  even  of  motion,  as  alike  concerned  in  the 
one  great  purpose  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  blood  ;  for  while  the 
viscera  which  more  particularly  belong  to  the  lower  compartment  regulate 
the  renovation  of  that  fluid  with  regard  to  quantity^  constantly  repairing 
the  waste  which  occurs  in  assimilation  and  secretion,  those  of  the  upper 
compartment — the  lungs  especially — have  the  j)Ower  of  renewing  ihat  pe- 
culiar quality  of  the  blood  by  which  it  is  rendered  an  appropriate  source 
of  vitality  to  the  whole  living  organismus.  It  is  interesting,  also,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  to  compare  the  mechanical 
contrivances  in  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  this  great  cavity, — to  no- 
tice how  differently  they  are  constructed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  action  of 
the  different  organs  which  they  respectively  contain,  and  to  ccmtrast  the 
rigid  walls  and  almost  uniform  capacity  of  the  one,  mth  the  yielding  paiv 
etes  and  distensible  cavity  of  the  other :  the  thorax  being  comparatively 
limited  as  to  the  quantity  of  air  it  is  destined  to  receive  in  the  function  <k 
respiration,  while  the  abdomen  is  capable  of  adapting  itself  both  to  the  vA- 
rying  quantity  of  food  ingested,  to  the  distention  in  gravid  uterus,  aeea- 
mulation  of  gas  in  the  intestines,  fluid  in  ascites,  and  in  retention  of  urine. 

The  abdomen,  separately  considered,  is  placed  between  the  thorax  and 
the  lower  opening  of  the  pelvis  ;  it  is  bounded  above  by  the  diaphragm 
and  the  four,  inferior  ribs,  to  which  that  muscle  is  principally  attached ; 
below,  by  the  ossa  inaominata  and  the  muscles  that  fill  up  the  pelvic  open- 
ings ;  behind,  by  the  lumbar  vertebrae  and  muscles  of  the  loins ;  and  late- 
rally, by  tho  four  inferior  ribs  and  abdominal  muscles.  Its  external  siu^ 
face  presents  an  oval  form,  and  anteriorly  as  well  as  posteriorly  it  is  sym- 
metrically divided  by  a  raphe,  which  is  in  no  part  of  the  body  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  than  in  this  region.  The  convexity  of  the  abdomen  on  its 
anterior  surface  differs  according  to  the  various  epochs  of  life,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  changes  which  depend  upon  the  condition  of  its  internal  organs. 

This  cavity  is  divided  into  an  anterior,  two  lateral,  and  a  posterior  as- 
pect ;  but  for  physiological,  pathological,  and  surgical  purposes,  and  to  en- 
able us,  indeed,  topographically  to  describe  accurately  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  its  contents,  it  has  been  found  useful  arbitrarily  to  subdivide  it  io- 
to  the  following  regions  :  first,  by  drawing  a  line  from  the  extremity  of 
the  last  rib  on  one  side  to  that  on  the  other,  and  a  second  line  from  the 
anterior  and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  that  on  the  opposite 
side,  we  divide  the  abdomen  into  three  distinct  portions,  which  must  not 
be  considered  as  a  superficial  division  only,  but  as  extending  in  a  centum* 
ous  horizontal  plane  through  the  cavity.  The  space  between  the  upper 
line  and  the  chest  is  termed  the  epigastrium^  and  contains  the  principal 
organs  of  chymification  and  chylification.  The  intermediate  or  cenM 
space  is  termed  the  umbilical  region^  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
the  intestinal  canal  and  the  kidnies ;  while  the  lower  space,  termed  the 
hypogastrium,  lodges  and  protects  the  remainder  of  the  intestines,  part  of 
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urinary  organs,  and  the  internal  organs  of  generation.  Even  this  arrange- 
ment has  not)  however,  been  considered  sufficiently  definite  to  localize 
with  precision  the  various  organs,  and  a  farther  subdivision  is  resorted  to; 
for  this  purpose  a  vertical  imaginary  line  is  drawn  on  either  side,  from  the 
junction  of  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  with  the  seventh  rib  downwards, 
to  a  point  slightly  external  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  These  two  lines 
subdivide  each  of  tho  regions  already  spoken  of  into  three  parts.  The 
superior  or  epigastric  region  is  thus  subdivided  into  a  central  portion, 
termed  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  and  two  lateral,  termed  the  right  and  left 
hypochondriac  regions.  The  middle  region,  in  the  centre  retains  the 
name  of  umbilical,  but  its  lateral  portions  are  called  the  right  and  left 
lumbar  regions.  The  inferior  division,  or  hypogastrium  in  the  centre,  is 
distingaished  as  the  pubic,  while  its  lateral  portions  are  termed  the  iliac 
regions. 

Such  a  subdivision  of  a  continuous  surface  may  at  a  first  glance  ap- 
pear useless  and  arbitrary  ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  how  much  di- 
agnosis will  be  facilitated  in  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera  by  these 
means,  and  how  advantageous  it  must  be  to  the  surgeon,  in  contemplating 
the  extent  of  injury  inflicted  by  penetrating  wounds,  and  in  performing 
the  numerous  operations  that  appertain  to  the  abdomen,  to  have  the  various 
viscera  thus  localized,  as  it  were,  externally. 

Between  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  abdomen  and  the  peritonaeum 
is  placed  a  feiscia,  which  may  be  designated  the  internal  abdominal  fascia  ; 
the  different  parts  of  this  membrane  have,  however,  been  named  accord- 
ing to  the  muscles  with  which  it  is  in  contact ;  but  I  consider  this  plan  as 
productive  of  considerable  confusion. 

This  abdommal  fascia  is  projected  from  the  interior  with  every  vessel 
and  nerve  that  perforates  the  walls  of  the  abdomen :  the  spermatic  chord 
in  the  male,  the  round  ligament  in  the  female,  the  crural  vessels,  are  all 
funushed  with  prolonged  sheaths  or  coverings  of  this  membrane,  which 
tend  to  constrict  the  openings  by  which  these  structures  issue  from  the 
abdomen,  and  by  this  constriction  prevent  the  protrusion  of  the  viscera 
themselves  from  their  natural  cavity ;  this  is  an  anatomical  fact  which  is 
highly  important,  from  the  relation  it  bears  to  hernia. 

I  shall  now  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  effects  resulting  from  the 
woonds  and  injuries  to  which  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are  obnoxious, 
and  shall,  in  conformity  with  the  general  usage  of  authors  upon  this  sub- 
ject, divide  it  into  the  following  heads  :— Istly,  Simple  contusions  of  the 
abdominal  parietes ;  2ndly,  Wounds  of  the  parietes ;  Srdly,  Wounds 
combined  with  protrusion  of  the  viscera  ;  4thly,  Wounds  of  the  parietes 
and  viscera ;  and,  lastly.  Laceration  of  the  viscera  without  solution  of 
continmty  of  the  parietes. 

In  the  first  class  of  injuries  to  the  abdomen,  viz.,  simple  contusion,  the 
only  effect  usually  produced  is  the  pain  inseparable  from  the  accident,  re- 
quiring notlung  more  than  rest  and  dietetic  observance  to  restore  the  pa- 
tient to  heatth.  In  some  few  cases,  however,  it  is  authentically  recorded 
that  a  slight  blow  of  the  epigastrium  has  caused  immediate  death  without 
any  apparent  cause  being  discovered  upon  post-mortem  examination.  In 
such  cases  death  has  been  attributed  by  some  pathologists  to  an  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  centre  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  owing  to  the  re« 
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laxed  condition  of  the  abdominal  mnscies,  which  were  anprcpared  at  tbe 
moment  to  offer  resistance  to  the  applied  force.  In  other  cases  collapse 
results,  which  may  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimatioD 
of  the  extent  of  the  injury.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  right,  gen- 
tlemen, to  withhold  your  decision,  both  as  to  treatment  and  prognoas,  un- 
til reaction  has  occurred  ;  and  perha[  s  it  may  be  necessary  to  adnunister 
warmth  or  even  slight  stimuli  to  the  patient,  to  produce  this  effect ;  and 
it  is  only  upon  the  early  restoration  of  reaction,  and  the  absence  of  re- 
lapse, that  the  surgeon  can  judge  whether  the  injury  consist  in  nmple 
contusion  or  is  complicated  by  internal  lesion.  If,  when  reaction  takes 
place,  the  pulse  denotes  inordinate  force,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body 
is  abnormally  raised,  active  antiphlogbtic  means  should  bo  bad  recourse 
to,  to  prevent  subsequent  peiitonitis,  which  is  as  much,  or  more,  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury.  Abstraction  of  blood, 
rest,  and  a  perfectly  flexed  state  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  are  the  means 
to  be  employed  to  prevent  this  tendency  to  inflammation ;  for  it'  must  be 
considered  a  serious  error  on  the  part  of  any  surgeon  to  permit  in  suchi 
case  inflammatory  symptoms  to  manifest  themselves,  and  be  compelled  to 
employ  as  a  remedy  those  means  which  he  ought  to  have  used  as  a  pre- 
ventive. 

The  immediate  effects  produced  by  a  blow  on  the  abdomen  will  depend 
in  great  measure  upon  the  particular  region  in  which  it  has  been  inflict- 
ed ;  and  the  disturbance  to  the  functions  of  any  organ  in  that  region 
would  sufficiently  constitute  the  diagnosis,  and  indicate  the  proper  treat- 
ment. 

Laceration  of  the  abdominal  muscles  may  occur  from  a  blow  on  the  ab- 
domen ;  blood  may  be  extravasated,  or  subsequent  abscesses  may  result ; 
each  of  these  effects  would  necessarily  lead  to  protracted  surgical  treat- 
ment, the  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  injury  being  formed  from  the 
concomitant  symptoms. 

When  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are  wounded,  either  by  laceration 
or  incision,  but  the  wound  is  not  attended  by  the  protrusion  of  viscera, 
there  is  little  difference  between  the  treatment  and  that  already  recom- 
mended, excepting  that  in  the  lacerated  wound  the  parts  are  to  be  sap- 
ported  so  as  to  diminish  the  extent  of  surface  to  be  healed  by  granula- 
tion ;  while  in  the  incised  wound  the  edges  are  to  be  brought  into  perfect 
apposition,  and  maintained  in  the  proper  position  by  suture,  to  promote 
the  adhesion  of  the  surfaces  ;  in  both  cases  the  abdominal  muscles  most 
be  kept  perfectly  relaxed.  It  is  very  important,,  in  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men, to  diminish  the  extent  of  the  cicatrix  as  much  as  possible,  for  if  it 
be  large  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are  proportionably  weakened,  and 
the  patient  rendered  Uable  to  hernia.  In  wounds  of  the  abdomen  inflk^ 
by  a  cutting  instrument,  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  any  in- 
ternal viscus  is  injured :  the  surgeon  should,  however,  avoid  exploratioo 
by  the  probe,  as  he  may  inflict  more  injury  than  had  been  sustabed  is 
the  original  accident.  If,  from  collapse  or  any  other  urgent  symptom,  it 
appears  probable  that  the  intestine  is  wounded,  the  edges  of  the  woimd 
should  not  be  adapted  with  great  exactness,  but  a  sufficient  opemog  Isft 
to  permit  of  the  eidt  of  fsecal  matter ;  purgatives  should  be  avoided,  si* 
though  other  antiphloj^tic  means  may  be  required  after  reaction  has  once 
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been  completely  established.  K  it  should  prove  that  the  intestine  has 
not  been  injared,  the  external  wound,  which  was  at  first  intendonally  left 
partially  open,  should  be  closed,  and  reparation  promoted  as  rapidly  as 
posable. 

A  sailor  was  admitted  into  Accident  ward  in  1836,  in  consequence  of 
an  incised  wound  he  had  received  while  "  skylarking"  with  a  shipmate.* 
The  wound  was  of  three  inches  in  extent,  situated  in  the  right  iliac  re- 
gion, and  upon  examination  it  seemed  not  to  have  opened  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity.  The  patient,  however,  being  in  a  state  of  partial  collapse, 
probably  from  the  loss  of  blood,  the  edges  of  the  incision  were  not  imme- 
diately brought  into  very  close  adaptation.  Reaction  soon  took  place, 
and  as  soon  as  the  bowels  had  been  opened,  without  giving  any  indication 
X  of  their  having  been  injured,  the  wound  was  completely  closed,  and  it 
healed  most  rapidly,  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  bad  symptom. 

A  drover  was  admitted  into  Stephen's  ward,  about  five  years  ago,  who 
had  been  gored  by  an  ox,  the  horn  having  entered  just  below  Poupart'a 
ligament,  and  passed  three  or  four  inches  into  the  abdominal  parietes. 
The  patient  was  at  first  collapsed,  and  stimuli  were  required  before  reac- 
tion took  place;  antiphlogistic  remedies  were  then  administered,  and 
poultices  and  fomentations  applied  to  the  wound.  The  latter  was  a  long 
time  granulating,  in  consequence  of  repeated  abscesses  ;  but  the  man  ul- 
timately recovered. 

When  the  viscera  protrude  through  the  wound  in  the  abdomen,  a  new 
consideration  arises  with  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  protruded  viscus  to 
be  returned  into  its  natural  cavity  :  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine, 
first  whether  it  is  wounded  by  the  instrument  which  produced  the  injury 
to  the  abdomen';  or,  secondly,  whether  it  has  undergone  any  change  dur- 
ing the  period  it  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  external 
agents ;  and  whether  it  be  constricted  from  the  smallness  of  the  opening 
tbroag^  which  it  has  protruded.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  intestine  has 
not  been  penetrated,  and  that  it  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  returned  to  its  nat- 
ural situation.  The  restoration  should  be  efiected  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  wound  through  the  parietes  being  enlarged,  if  necessary,  to  facilitate 
the  reduction  of  the  protruded  part.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  to 
be  brought  together  and  retained  by  suture  ;  the  accident  is  then  to  be 
treated  as.tbe  second  class  of  injuries  to  the  abdomen,  to  the  condition  of 
which  it  is,  mdeed,  reduced.  Should  alteration  of  colour,  abnormal  cold- 
loss  of  eltoticity,  or  any  other  prominent  change  in  the  physical  or 
properties  of  the  intestine,  induce  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  re- 
tumiDg  it,  the  surgeon  has  then  duly  to  weigh  in  his  mind  the  probable 
ehanees  of  the  restoration  of  the  part,  considering  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  patient  and  the  actual  conditions  of  the  parts  themselves.  If, 
upon  mature  reflection,  any  doubt  should  still  remain  on  his  mind,  I  tlunk 
it  better,  as  a  general  principle,  to  return  the  intestine  into  its  cavity, 
as  il  is  there  pli^ed  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  the  res> 
tMalkii  of  its  vital  energies. 

CMitioo  must,  however,  be  observed  when  the  return  of  the  intestine 
is  dstennined  upon,  care  being  taken  to  leave  the  injured  portion  as  near 
M  possible  to  the  wound  through  the  parietes ;  so  that,  should  nature  fail 
in  repttatioDy  a  means  of  exit  for  the  contents  of  the  intestine  may  be  se- 
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cured.  This  difficulty  in  determining  on  the  propriety  of  returning  a 
morbidly  changed  viscus  into  the  abdomen  often  occurs  in  the  operation 
for  hernia ;  I  have  frequently  experienced  it,  but  can  truly  say  that  I 
have  scarcely  ever  had  to  regret  having  returned  the  intestine,  although 
frequently  to  regret  having  left  it  in  the  hernial  sac.  After  the  intestine 
has  been  reduced  without  any  signs  of  collapse,  on  the  contrary  symptoms 
of  increased  arterial  action,  (indicated  by  hard  or  small  pulse)  having 
arisen,  leeches  should  be  applied  upon  the  abdomen,  and  sudorifics  and 
very  small  doses  of  calomel  with  opium  prescribed  ;  purgative  medicines 
should,  however,  be  avoided  for  several  days,  as  a  perfect  state  of  rest 
of  the  intestine  is  most  likely  to  promote  restoration  to  its  natural  con- 
dition. 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  of  viscera,  which  had  protruded  through 
incised  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  being  returned  into  their  natural  cavitj 
without  any  urgent  symptoms  having  supervened.  I  have  met  with  sev- 
eral such  cases  in  my  own  practice ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Morgan  used  to 
relate  a  case  of  a  boy  at  Tottenham,  who  received  a  wound  in  the  abdo- 
men, through  which  the  intestines  were  protruded ;  the  child  placed  the 
protruded  viscus  in  his  pinafore,  and  walked*  some  distance  to  a  surgeon, 
who,  having  carefully  cleansed  the  bowel  from  a  quantity  of  adhering 
dust,  replaced  it  in  the  abdomen,  sewed  up  the  wound  by  th^  twisted 
suture,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  restored  the  boy  to  perfect 
health. 

When  the  omentum  only  is  protruded,  if  it  has  been'exposed  sufficient- 
ly long  for  adhesion  to  have  take  place  at  the  internal  edges  of  the  wound; 
or  if,  from  the  smallness  of  the  opening,  there  is  any  difficulty  in  return- 
ing the  protruded  portions ;  or,  thirdly,  if  the  omentum  has  undergone 
any  abnormal  change  ;  I  consider  it  better  that  it  should  be  left  to  slough, 
rather  than  that  it  should  be  returned  into  the  abdomen  ;  and  I  have  seen 
cases  terminate  most  successfully  under  this  plan  of  treatment,  adopting 
the  same  means  as  have  already  been  described,  to  prevent  subsequent 
peritonitis.  When  it  is  decided  to  leave  the  protruding  omentum  out  of 
the  abdomen,  poultices  should  bo  applied  to  it ;  and  when  it  is  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  slough,  a  ligature  may  be  placed  around  it,  to  promote  sep- 
aration ;  but  before  the  disorganization  is  complete,  it  is  better  not  to  re- 
move it,  either  by  ligature  or  knife,  as  the  former  may  tend  to  produce 
peritonitis,  and  the  latter  to  cause  haemorrhage. 

Accidents  such  as  I  have  mentioned  have  been  known  frequently  to  oc- 
cur, in  which  the  peritonseal  cavity  has  been  opened,  without  any  ultimate 
injurious  effect ;  hence  it  has  been  inferred  by  some  that  the  great  danger 
generallv  attached  to  lesion  of  the  peritoneum  is  overrated.  The  surgeon 
should,  however,  hesitate  before  he  arrives  at  such  a  conclusion  ;  learning, 
from  the  result  of  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  how  much  more 
frequently  failure  depends  upon  subsequent  inflammation  of  the  peritone- 
um than  upon  any  morbid  change  which  the  intestine  itself  had  unde^ 
gone.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  removal  of  the  ovaria — an  operation  that  has 
lately  been  frequently  performed — ^many  cases  have  proved  successful, 
notwithstanding  the  extensive  lesions  of  the  peritoneum :  but  in  my  opin- 
ion it  is  a  question  whether,  in  these  cases,  the  peritoneum  had  not  under- 
gone from  the  pressure  of  the  tumour^  such  a  morbid  alteration  as  com- 
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pletely  to  change  its  specific  character,  and  to  prevent  that  accession  of 
inflammation  to  which  the  healthy  serous  membranes  are  so  prone  nnder 
injury.  It  sometimes  happens  that  cases  of  protruded  viscera  through 
vounds  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  prove  fatal ,  when  the  immediate 
manifestations  of  injury  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  such  a  termina* 
tion.  In  these  cases,  death  is  no  doubt  generally  the  efifect  of  comcomi- 
tant  injury  to  more  distant  vital  parts. 

About  two  years  since,  a  man  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital,  in  con- 
sequence of  very  severe  injuries  which  he  had  received  while  in  the  act  of 
stealing  lead  from  the  top  of  a  brewery,  from  which  he  fell.  Upon  exam- 
ination, it  was  found  that  he  ^had  torn  open  an  old  scrotal  hernia,  and  that 
a  considerable  quantity  of  intestine  had  protruded,'  and  had  remained  ex- 
posed for  nearly  an  hour ;  one  of  his  thighs  were  also  broken,  and  his  left 
shoulder  dislocated.  The  intestine  was  immediately  returned  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  brought  together  by 
the  uninterrupted  suture ;  the  fractured  thigh  was  placed  in  splints,  and 
the  dislocated  shoulder  reduced  ;  which  was  accomplished  with  much  more 
than  usual  facility,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  collapse  of  the  patient 
firom  his  abdominal  injury.  His  pulse  being  feeble,  the  surface  of  the 
body  cold,  and  respiration  difficult,  julep,  ammon.  was  administered,  and 
bottles  of  hot  water  applied  to  the  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  reac- 
tion ;  pun  in  the  abdomen  soon  after  came  on,  for  which  leeches  were  ap- 
j^ed,  and  calomel  with  opium  given,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  ptun ; 
an  the  symptoms,  however,  rapidly  increased  in  urgency,  and  in  fifteen 
lioiirs  after  his  admission  he  died. 

Upon  examination  of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  the  subject 
of  severe  peritonitis,  demonstrable  from  the  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph 
iriiich  was  poured  out ;  the  portion  of  intestine  which  had  protruded  had 
not  been  ruptured,  nor  were  there  any  signs  by  which  it  could  be  known 
fiom  the  rest  of  the  intestines,  but  from  a  slight  degree  of  thickening, 
pcobably  from  its  frequent  descent  into  the  old  hernial  sac.  The  dia- 
phragm was  ruptured,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  stomach  protruded 
into  the  chest — a  circumstance  of  which  there  was  no  suspicion  from  the 
symptoms  during  life. 
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CONTINUATION    OF    SURGERY    OF   THE   REGIONS. 

Wounds  of  the  viscera^  and  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen — Symptoms — 
Penetrating  wounds  in  the  epigastrium — Wounds  of  umbilical  and 
lumbar  regions —  Wounds  in  hypogastric  region — Hiac  regions — 
Symptoms  of  wounds  of  intestines — Treatment — Mode  of  reparation 
'-^Complete  divisuni  of  intestine — Th'eatment — By  suture — By  form- 
ation of  artificial  anus — Penetrating  wounds  of  abdominal  viscera. 

Laceration  of  viscera  without  wound  of  parietes — Symptoms — Treatment 
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CaneB — Distinctive  symptoms  in  rupture  of  large  and  small  intes- 
tine— Rupture  of  gallbladder — Symptoms — Rupture  of  the  stomach 
'^Rupture  of  bladder. 

Injuries  to  abdomen  (jcontinued,) — When  the  viscera,  as  well  as  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen,  are  wounded,  the  nature  of  the  injury  is  generally 
indicated  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  effusion  which  follows :  but 
sometimes  it  may  happen,  either  from  the  oblique  direction  of  the  wound, 
from  its  small  size,  or  from  the  emptiness  of  the  viscus  itself,  that  no 
effusion  takes  place.  In  that  case  the  diagnosis  must  be  formed  upon  the 
general  symptoms  that  present  themselves,  and  these  are  indeed  usually 
sufficiently  marked  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  form  at  once  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect judgment. 

There  are  no  circumstances  in  which  the  advantage  of  the  typograph- 
ical division  of  a  region  is  more  evident  than  in  the  case  of  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  abdomen  and  its  contents ;  in  such  accidents  the  diagnosis 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  mapping  out  of  the  surface  ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
determine  upon  the  organ  which  has  been  injured,  not  only  from  the  effa- 
sion  which  makes  its  escape,  but  from  the  anatomical  knowledge  of  the 
situation  of  each  particular  organ,  which  would  afford  the  requisite  gronnd 
for  the  judgment,  even  should  effusion  be  completely  absent. 

Penetrating  wounds  into  the  epigastrium  are  particularly  dangerous, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  liver,  gallbladder,  stomach,  duodennm, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  most  important  of  the  chjlopoietic  viscera  being  situ- 
ate in  this  region  4  and  wounds  here,  if  they  do  not  lead  to  the  extrava- 
sation of  blood,  bile,  or  chyle,  would  at  any  rate  produce  extreme  col- 
lapse, which  would  be  indicative  of  injury  to  some  of  the  organs  above 
named,  and  the  prognosis  would  be  extremely  unfavourable,  from  the  im- 
portance of  their  function.  In  the  umbilical  and  lumbar  regions,  both 
the  large  and  small  intestines,  as  well  as  the  kidnies,  are  liable  to  be 
wounded  ;  injury  to  the  latter  is  not,  however,  indicated  immediately  un- 
less the  cause  be  a  penetrating  wound  from  the  back  ;  in  that  case  a 
urinous  discharge  might  take  place.  Wounds  in  the  centre  of  the  hypo- 
gastrium  may  injure  the  bladder  ;  and  if  this  organ  happened  to  be  in  a 
state  of  distention  at  the  time,  the  nature  of  the  injury  would  be  indicated 
by  a  discharge  of  urine.  In  wounds  in  the  iliac  region,  the  iliac  vessels 
are  endangered  ;  if  the  wound  occur  on  the  right  side,  the  caput  coli,  if 
on  the  left,  the  sigmoid  flexion  of  the  colon,  may  be  the  seat  of  injury. 
In  a  general  sense,  wounds  of  the  intestines  must  be  considered  as  dan- 
gerous in  proportion  to  their  proximity  to  the  pylorus  ;  for  even  if  th& 
,  patient  escape  fatal  peritonitis  in  consequence  of  the  effusion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  wounded  intestine,  still,  with  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
anus,  as  the  contents  of  the  small  intestines,  especially  those  of  the  duo- 
denum and  jejunum,  would  be  evacuated  through  the  artificial  opening, 
inanition  would  be  a  certain  result;  while,  if  the  discharge  took  place 
from  the  large  intestine,  the  contents  of  which  are  almost  entirely  excre- 
mentitious,  there  would  be  but, little  loss  of  nutrition.  ' 

When  an  intestine  is  wounded  without  protrusion,  the  character  of  the 
injury  is  indicated  by  blood  passing  with  the  stools  ;  and  if  a  small  intes- 
tine be  injured,  a  furthe'r  symptom  will  be  the  escape  of  gas,  and  some- 
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times  chylous  matter :  and.  should  vomiting  supervene,  the  ejected  mat- 
ters would  probably  b.e  tinged  mtii  blood.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  quietude,  and  as  collapse 
is  almost  inseparable  from  such  an  injury,  stimuli  may  be  required  to  re- 
store reaction  ;  but  total  abstinence  from  food  must  be  striotly  observed, 
to  maintain  that,  quiescent  state  of  the  intestine  necessary  to  its  repara- 
tion. Constipation  may,  indeed  be  permitted  to  continue  for  several 
days,  and  appears  to  form  part  of  the  means  adopted  by  nature  in  the 
restoration  of  the  part  to  its  normal  condition. 

TTlien  the  wounded  intestine  protrudes,  its  contents  may  be  perceived 
isaoing  from  the  wound,  although  the  opening  itself  appears  to  be  closed 
by  the  protrusion  of  the  internal  mucous  membrane.  The  size  of  this 
opening,  and  its  direction,  as  to  whether  it  be  longitudinal  or  transverse, 
must  now  regulate  the  treatment.  If  the  wound  be  very  small,  its  edges 
may  be  pinched  up  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  a  thin  silk  tied  round  so  as 
to  include  the  whc^e  of  the  wound  ;  the  intestine  is  then  to  be  returned 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  but  must  be  kept  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  external  wound.  The  ligature  produ(5es  a  sloughing  of  all  the  i  nclud- 
ed  tissues,  and  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum  being  set  up, 
an  external  wall  of  plastic  matter  is  formed  around  the  dead  part,  which 
ulcerates  off  into  the  intestine,  and  is  carried  away  with  the  fgeces.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  saccessfully  employed  this  method  of  treatment  in  one  or 
two  cases  in  which  the  intestine  had  been  inadvertently  wounded  in  the 
operation  for  strangulated  hernia. 

When  the  opening  in  the  bowel  is  large,  different  kinds  of  stitches  are 
used  to  keep  the  edges  in  apposition.  The  uninterrupted  suture,  how- 
ever, or  glover's  stitch,  is,  I  believe,  the  best,  but  the  finest  procurable 
needle  and  silk  must  be  employed ;  and  after  tho  bowel  has  been  return- 
ed into  its  natural  cavity,  the  same  precaution  as  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  keep  it  in  proximity  to  the  external  wound,  should  be  adopt- 
ed. When  the  intestme  has  been  completely  divided  by  a  transverse 
wound,  various  plans  have  been  recommended  for  le-establishing  its  con- 
tinuity. For  this  purpose,  some  animal  substance  of  a  cylindrical  form 
such  as  the  trachea  of  a  sheep,  has  been  introduced.  This  serves  as  a 
sort  of  mould,  and  enables  the  surgeon  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  severed 
bowel  in  juxta-position  during  the  application  of  the  suture,  the  foreign 
animal  substance  easily  passing  away  afterwards  with  the  stools.  Some 
have  recommended  that  the  upper  extremity  of  the  intestine  should  be 
passed  into  the  lower,  and  that  a  ligature  be  then  applied  around  the 
whole.  This  produces  contact  of  the  peritonseal  coat  of  the  intestine 
above  and  below  the  ligature,  and  as  adhesive  inflammation  is  set  up,  an 
effusion  of  plastic  matter  soon  covers  the  ligature,  and  re-establishes  the 
continuity  of  the  external  part  of  tho  canal ;  the  ligature  itself,  and  the 
constricted  portion,  uUimately  sloughing  off  internally,  and  being  convey- 
ed away  with  the  excretions.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  operation,  that, 
in  bringing  the  severed  ends  of  the  intestine  together,  a  serous  is  pre- 
sented to  a  mucous  surface,  and  that  these  two  structures  are  not  fitted 
jfor  amon ;  but  it  is  not  intended  in  this  operation  that  they  shall  unite  : 
the  iinion  is  caused  by  the  effusion  of  the  plastic  matter  from  the  exter- 
nal sur&ces  above  and  below  the  ligature,  and  from  serous  to  serous 
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membrane,  the  whole  of  the  intestine  included  in  the  ligatare  being  de- 
stroyed, and  sloughing  away.  M.  Jobert  has  proposed,  as  an  impro?e- 
ment  in  the  above  operation,  to  invert  the  inferior  extremity  before  the 
superior  is  introduced.  In  that  case,  two  serous  membranes  are  brought 
in  contact,  and  the  union  may  take  place  at  once  between  them ;  but, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  invaginated  portion  would  not  be  included 
in  a  ligature,  but  retained  in  position  by  suture. 

After  all,  however,  judging  from  the  results  of  the  ezpeiiments,  it  re* 
mains  questionable  whether,  in  complete  division  of  an  intestine  by  a  trans- 
verse wound,  it  is  not  better  to  establish  an  artificial  anus  and  leave  ni- 
ture  to  her  own  efforts  for  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  patient ;  and 
this  does  not  indeed  appear  to  be  so  difficult  a  process  as  may  be  sappo^ 
ed,  particularly  if  nature  be  judiciously  assisted  by  the  art  of  the  aorgeon. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  divided  intestine  has  been  replaced  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  an  adhesive  inflammation  shuts  out  its  open  eztie- 
mities  from  the  peritonseal  cavity,  so  that  after  a  few  hours  have  elapsed, 
the  stitch  employed  to  secure  the  wounded  intestine  near  the  external 
wound  in  the  abdomen,  may  be  removed,  and  as  soon  as  the  feculent  mafe* 
ter  passes  partly  through  the  latter,  the  patient  may  be  considered  safe, 
as  far  as  refers  to  the  danger  of  extravasation  of  the  faeces  into  the  ab* 
domen.  But  as  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus  renders  the  paticBt 
loathsome  to  himself,  and  unfitted  for  the  social  state,  subsequent  means 
must  be  adopted  to  re-establish  the  integrity  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

With  this  view,  one  of  the  first  steps  is  to  diminish  as  much  as  possiUe 
a  tendency  which  the  upper  part  of  the  bowel  has  to  prolapsus  or  eve^ 
sion  of  its  mucous  membrane  ;  and  this  object  may  be  attained  by  keeping 
the  fasces  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  and  by  maintaining  slight  pressure  upon 
the  extremity  of  the  protruded  part.  The  lower  portion  of  the  intestine 
is  liable  to  contract  at  its  extremity,  so  that  the  ready  passage  of  die 
contents  of  the  upper  portion  is  prevented  from  passing  into  the  lower ; 
this  may  be  in  some  measure  obviated  by  the  use  of  enemata,  which  stiffl- 
ulate  the  natural  action  of  the  bowel,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the 
abnormal  condition  always  produced  by  disuse.  The  strictest  attention 
to  cleanliness  of  the  external  wound  should  constantly  be  observed,  othe^ 
wise  the  presence  of  the  feculent  matter  will  interfere  very  materially 
with  the  progress  of  the  healing  process.  As  the  wound  goes  on  mutkig 
it  gradually  contracts  into  a  narrow  fistula ;  this  contraction  is  still  fiu>* 
ther  promoted  by  gentle  pressure ;  and  after  a  while,  as  the  fiaeces  meet 
with  some  resistance  in  the  direction  of  the  wound,  they  acquire  a  Xtst 
dency  to  pass  on  through  the  natural  passage,  a  change  which  is  first  in- 
dicated by  the  escape  of  flatus  and  mucus  per  anum  ;  upon  which,  ene- 
mata  should  be  freely  employed  to  re-establish  the  natural  fonction  of  the 
rectum  and  anus. 

By  such  treatment,  a  recent  artificial  anus  may  very  generally  he  eat 
ed,  but  if  neglected,  the  lower  part  becomes  so  much  retracted,  and  at  tiie 
same  time  contracted,  as  to  render  the  cure  almost  imposuble.  Di* 
puytren  has,  however,  proposed  the  removal  of  the  obstruction  termed  tiie 
"  Eperon"  by  means  of  a  pair  of  forceps  made  to  include  it,  one  Uade  ef 
the  forceps  being  inserted  into  the  upper,  the  other  into  the  lower  opei- 
ing  of  the  intestine,  and  being  closed  with  sufficient  fiorce  to  pro&ce 
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doQglnQg  6f  ihe  included  yalmlar  portion,  after  wHch  a  free  comnmnica- 
tion  Detween  the  two  parts  of  the  intestine  will  be  re-established.  The 
flame  attention  nnist  be  psud  to  the  external  wound  as  under  the  circum- 
BtancesI  have  before  described. 

In  gUD-shot  wounds,  where  the  ball  has  penetrated  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen  and  wounded  a  viscus,  nature  has  sometimes  effected  the  repar- 
ation of  the  part,  the  ball  passing  aWaj  with  the  fseces.  A  musket-ball 
has  also  been  known  to  penetrate  and  lodge  in  the  urinary  bladder,  from 
which  it  has  afterwards  been  removed,  encrusted  with  calcareous  matter, 
the  patient  ultimately  recovering.  ^ 

mi.  Travers  has  written  an  excellent  work,  detailing  the  results  of  <fif- 
ferent  modes  of  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  intestines  in  the  lower  animals ; 
and  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  ev- 
ery  mescal  student. 

Laceration  or  rupture  of  the  ^dscera  of  the  abdomen  may  occur  without 
lerionof  the  external  walls,  indeed,  without  the  abdomen  itself  receiving 
any  blow :  in  a  fidl  from  a  height,  for  instance,  the  concusnon  alone  may  be 
anfficient  to  cause  rupture  of  a  viscus,  as  of  the  liver,  wluch,  from  its 
great  weight  and  p^uliar  consistence,  is  particularly  liable  to  be  rent 
flrom  such  a  cause.  The  spleen  and  kidnies  are  liable  to  similar  lesions, 
and  when  distended,  the  intestines  and  urinary  J)Iadder  mav  also  give  way 
without  any  external  wound.  In  all  these  cases,  collapse  forms  the  prin- 
cipal symptom ;  and  the  danger  may  be  conadered  as  proportionate  to  the 
extent  and  duration  of  the  prostration  of  the  patient.  In  the  treatment  of 
these  accidents,  the  first  object  is  to  place  the  patient  in  a  warm  bed,  to 
asBiflt  in  producing  reaction  ;  and  if  that  should  not  be  sufficient,  bottles 
of  hot  water  must  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  and  if  necessary  in* 
temal  stimuli  should  be  administered.  Hot  fomentations,  or  a  thinly- 
spread  poultice,  should  be  applied  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  abdomen ; 
and  if,  when  reaction  is  produced,  pain,  accelerated  pulse,  and  elevation 
of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  indicate  inflammation,  blood  must  be  ta- 
ken, either  irom  the  arm,  or  by  means  of  leeches  from  the  abdomen. 
Small  doees  of  calomel  and  opium  may  be  ordered,  taking  care  that  there 
is  e&oagh  opium  to  prevent  the  purgative  effect  of  the  ciSomel :  I  usually 
prescribe  a  gnun  of  each  every  six  hours.  It  should  be  remarked  that  in 
peritonitis  the  pulse  is  always  small ;  and  it  is  its  hardness  and  inoompres- 
olnlity  which  constitute  its  specific  character ;  it  being  only  after  bleed* 
ing  that  it  becomes  softer  and  fuller. 

Collapse  is  equally  attendant  upon  the  rupture  of  the  solid  and  hollow 
viscera,  and  is  therefore  difficult  to  form  from  this  symptom  a  diagnosis  as 
to  Hie  particular  organ  that  hassustsdned  injury :  the  judgment  may,  how- 
ever, be  gmded  in  some  measure  by  noticing  the  precise  point  at  wluch  the 
pain  is  chiefly  felt,  and  by  the  locality  in  wluch  the  injury  has  been  inflict- 
ed. When  it  is  supposed  that  the  liver  or  spleen  is  the  seat  of  the  mis* 
elnef^  we  must  not  be  too  eager  to  restore  the  patient  from  the  state  of 
oolIapBe,  as  that  is  the  most  favourable  condition  for  checking  the  haimo^ 
rhage  inseparable  from  the  lesion  of  these  orgftns ;  and  as  the  intestines 
nd^  have  been  ruptured  at  the  same  time,  the  patient  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  kept  from  food  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  preserve  the  aH- 
mentary  canal  in  a  quiescent  state :  for  in  all  these  cases  the  greatest 
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danger  arbes  from  extravaaaiion  of  blood,  or  the  effusion  of  the  contents 
of  the  bowels  into  the  abdommal  cavity,  producing  peritonitas. 

T H ,  8dt.  21,  was  admitted  mto  Accident  ward  in  October,  ia 

consequence  of  an  injury  he  sustained  from  a  loaded  "waggon  passbg  over 
his  loins.  The  person  wbc  accompanied  him  stated  that  he  spat  blood  on 
bis  way  to  the  hospital.  When  admitted  he  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  col- 
lapse :  his  pulse  was  small,  weak,  and  labourbg ;  breathing  frequent  and 
difficult ;  countenance  pallid,  and  expressive  of  great  anxiety ;  and  the 
surface  of  the  body  quite  cold.  He  still  spat  at  intervals  mucus  tinged 
with  blood,  and  compisuned  of  constant  pdn  throu^out  the  whole  epigastric 
redon.    No  fracture  of  bone  could  be  detected. 

He  was  put  to  bed,  and  bottles  of  hot  water  applied  to  the  feet  and  fo- 
mentations to  the  abdomen.  At  8  p.  m.,  his  pulse  was  100,  small,  feeUe, 
and  fluttering  :  as  he  had  not  passed  his  urine  since  his  adnusaon  into 
the  hospital,  the  catheter  was  used,  and  six  ounces  of  water  tinged  with 
blood  drawn  off:  his  bowels  were  also  evacuated  during  the  evemng,  and 
he  passed  a  grumous  stool,  but  no  clear  blood ;  he  was  extremely  restloas, 
ana  unable  to  remain  for  a  minute  together  in  the  same  position,  althou^ 
at  the.  same  time  motion  greatly  increased  the  pain.  At  11,  P.  M. ;  pnbe 
still  100,  but  altered  in  character,  being  now  contracted  and  wiry,  indi- 
catang  loss  of  blood.  He  also  complained  of  a  sensation  of  fulness  and 
heat  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen.  The  next  morning  all  these  symp 
toms  were  aggravated ;  but  he  lingered  until  next  evemng  when  he  oied. 

Upon  exambation  of  the  body,  a  pound  of  blood  was  found  in  the  ab> 
domen.  This  at  first  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  laceration  of  the  left 
spermatic  vein ;  but,  upon  further  examination,  it  was  found  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  spleen,  which  was  ruptured,  and,  indeed,  a  portion  was 
torn  from  its  upper  and  posterior  surface.  The  diaphragm  was  ruptured 
a  little  above  the  oesophageal  opening,  and  there  was  an  effusion  of  blood 
between  the  liver  and  peritonaeum,  the  former  being  lacerated  ;  the  kid- 
nies  were  also  separated  from  their  peritonseal  covering  by  an  effusion  of 
blood,  but  as  there  was  no  lesion  of  these  organs,  the  blood  had  probablj 
reached  its  situation  by  gravitation  ;  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  bladder, 
were  in  a  natural  condition ;  but  the  inferior  part  of  the  left  lung  was 
much  altered  in  appearance,  and  gorged  with  blood. 

A  boy,  aged  eight  years  and  a  half,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital, 
in  consequence  of  a  severe  injury  he  had  sustained  from  a  blow  on  the 
abdomen.  His  father  stated  that  the  boy  was  ^'  minding  his  truck," 
when  a  waggon  heavily  laden  drove  against  the  wheel  of  the  truck,  and 
swung  it  round  with  considerable  violence  ;  the  handle  striking  the  bo; 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  forcing 
im  against  the  post  of  the  gateway,  into  which  he  had  drawn  his  truck 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  waggon.  Immediately  after  the  boy  bad 
received  the  blow  he  fell,  but  was  able  to  rise  and  walk  a  few  steps ;  he 
again,  however,  fell,  upon  which  he  was  conveyed  to  a  surgeon's,  who,  find- 
ing bun  in  a  state  of  collapse,  gave  him  some  stimulant,  and  sent  lum  to 
the  hospital. 

At  the  time  of  his  admission,  nearly  an  hour  after  he  had  received  the 
injury,  he  showed  great  anxiety  and  pallor  of  countenance ;  coldnen 
oyer  the  whole  surface  of  the  body ;  and  some  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
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which  was  not  increased  by  pressure ;  his  poise  could  not  be  felt,  but  the 
heart's  action  was  perceptiblci  although  it  was  beating  very  feebly.  He 
was  immediately  put  to  bed,  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  bottles  of  warm 
water  applied  to  his  feet,  and  friction  used  to  restore  the  warmth  of  the 
body.  *  A  small  quantity  of  julep  ammonise  was  also  administered.  Un- 
der this  treatment  he  seemed  somewhat  to  rally,  but  only  for  a  few  min- 
utes, when  he  relapsed  into  his  former  state  of  collapse.  Upon  now  being 
asked  if  he  suffered,  he  said  that  the  ^^  pain  in  his  belly  increased."  He 
died  half  an  hour  after  his  admission. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  death  his  body  was  examined.  Externally 
there  was  evidently  some  slight  ecchymosis  near  the  external  extremities 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs  on  the  right  side,  and  opposite  to  the  last 
two  ribs  an  the  left.  On  opening  the  chest  nothing  in  particular  was  ob- 
served ;  but  upon  inspecting  the  abdomen,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  very 
large  quantity  both  of  coagulated  and  fluid  blood,  which  proceeded  from 
the  left  kidney,  the  upper  portion  of  which,  above  the  renal  vessels,  was 
torn  firom  the  lower  part,  which  remained  in  its  natural  position.  The 
fluidity  of  the  blood  probably  depended  upon  its  admixture  with  urine. 
There  was  some  ecchymosis  on  the  liver,  opposite  to  that  on  the  chest, 
10  that  it  appeared  as  if  the  kidney  had  been  lacerated  by  the  eantre^ 
o^Mp,  owmg  to  the  boy's  back  being  driven  against  the  gate-post ;  the 
fiver  was  merely  bruised,  and  tiie  rest  of  the  viscera  were  uninjured. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  depth  at  which  the  kidnies  are  situated, 
flieir  rapture  is  an  accident  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  ;  and  the 
£agnostio  marks  are  rather  difficult,  particularly  at  fi^rst,  until  indeed 
bloody  urine,  and  the  situation  of  the  pain,  indicate  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury. The  treatment  in  these  cases,  as  in  the  injuries  of  the  abdomen, 
It  to  prevent  or  subdue  peritonseal  inflammation,  and  this  can  only  be  ef- 
ftcted  by  the  strictest  antiphlogistic  means.  In  the  foregoing  case,  how- 
ever, collapse  prevented  the  possibility  of  such  treatment  being  adopted. 
It  18  evident  that  the  cause  of  death  was  the  extravasation  of  blood  into 
flie  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  producing  that  degreo  of  irrecoverable  pros- 
tiation,  which  is  so  strong  a  mark  of  injury  to  the  abdominal  viscera. 

About  five  years  ago,  I  was  sent  for  to  see  a  gentieman,  who,  in  step- 
bg  on  board  a  steam-boat,  fell  partly  down  a  trap-hatch  on  the  deck,  in 
iaUing,  he  struck  his  loins  violently  against  the  edge  of  the  opening;  he 
immediatoly  felt  very  sick,  was  attacked  with  severe  pcdn,  and  was  obliged 
ti  be  carried  home.  \  saw  him  about  six  hours  after  the  accident ;  there 
were  no  signs  of  collapse ;  but  he  was  still  in  very  great  pain,  and  in  two 
attempts  to  make  water  had  voided  littie  else  than  blood.  I  immediately 
took  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  and  had  eight  ounces  removed 
from  the  loins  by  cupping.  I  ordered  a  grain  of  calomel,  and  l\alf  a 
mm  of  opium,  every  six  hours ;  and  as  mere  was  sufficient  evidence 
Siat  the  intestinal  canal  was  uninjured,  I  prescribed  acidulated  saline 
dnmghts.  The  patient  continued  to  pass  bloody  urine  for  several  days : 
he  suffered  also  from  pain  along  the ,  course  of  the  ureters ;  and 
when  this  symptom  haa  ceased,  he  continued  to  experience  consid- 
erable pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidnies,  particularly  of  the  right  Udnev ; 
the  pain  was  much  increased  by  motion.  A  blister  was  applied  on  the 
ri^t  loin,  and  the  cupping  repeated :  under  this  treatment  he  was  soon 
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conmderably  relieved.  The  urine  improved  in  colour,  and  a  greater  qrmr 
tity  was  also  passed ;  the  pi^  in  the  kins  was  diminished,  and  in  ax 
weeks  he  became  quite  convalescent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this 
case  the  right  kidney  received  great  injury,  probably  lesion,  but  not  to  i 
sufficient  extent  to  admit  of  extravasation  of  urine,  and  by  perfect  vest 
the  mischief  became  ultimately  ropsdred. 

The  solid  viscera  are,  as  we  should  naturally  suppose,  more  liable  than 
the  hollow  to  rupture  from  a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  witlioat  the  lesion  of 
its  parietes.  Rupture  of  the  hollow  viscera  sometimes  occurs,  however : 
and  I  have  seen  many  instances  in  which  the  intestines,  and  some  few  ia 
which  the  urinary  bladder,  have  been  thus  injured.  The  symptoms  m- 
mg  from  rupture  of  an  intestine  without  lesion  of  the  abdominal  parietes, 
might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  diagnods  in  such  a  case  would  Im 
somewhat  cUfficult.  Such  is  not,  however,  the  fact ;  as  there  are  alwaja 
sufficiently  marked  characteristip  points  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  jndgo 
accurately  of  the  nature  of  the  imury^  and  to  decide  with  confidence  oa 
the  proper  mode  of  treatment,  la  this  kind  of  injury,  as  well  as  in  pen- 
etrating wounds  of  the  intestine,  collapse  is  the  immediate  effect ;  aod 
in  this  stage,  it  may  be  necessary  to  administer  stimuli  to  produce  reao' 
tioD.  Antiphlogistic  means  should  next  be  employed,  to  subdue  the 
slightest  tendency  to  peritoneeal  inflammation ;  purgatives  must  be  strictiiy 
withheld,  as  the  constipation'  which  invariably  follows  these  injuries  Biut 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  curative  means  adopted  by  nature  for  the  par 
pose  of  ensuring  a  perfect  state  of  quietude  of  t  he  intestine  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  reparative  action.  A  patient  has  often  been  destroyed  by 
die  too  hasty  administration  of  purgatives  in  these  cases,  the  surgeoo 
having  mistaken  constipation  for  the  disease,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  the  con- 
dition most  essential  to  the  curative  process.  Physicians  are  constantly 
meeting  in  practice  with  cases  of  chronic  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  par- 
ticularly of  the  ciecum,  in  which  constipation,  attended  by  more  or  lees 
fixed  pain,  forms  a  very  prominent  feature.  In  these  cases,  no  practi- 
tioner ever  thinks  of  giving  purgative  medicines,  but  hails  the  quiescent 
state  of  the  bowels  as  the  surest  indication  of  the  restorative  action  which 
nature  has  established.  After  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  also, 
no  surgeon  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  his  profession 
would  dream  of  prescribing  purgatives,  but  would  leave  nature  to  her 
own  resources ;  confident  that  the  bowel  would  be  evacuated  when  the 
injured  portion  became  again  competent  to  the  performance  of  its  natu- 
ral functions.  It  has  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  seldom,  if  ever,  occurred, 
that  a  patient  died  of  mere  constipation,  without  some  irrecoverable 
disorganization  had  gone  on  in  the  course  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Whether  it  be  a  small  or  large  intestine  which  is  ruptured  may  be 
partly  judged  of  by  the  situation  in  which  the  greatest  pain  is  experi- 
enced, and  partly  by  the  urgency  of  the  sickness  produced ;  for  when 
the  small  intestines  are  the  seat  of  the  injury,  vomiting,  as  well  as  con- 
stipation, constitutes  an  early  and  important  symptom  ;  while  in  lesion  of 
the  large  intestine,  constipation  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen  form  the 
most  marked  feature  of  the  accident,  and  the  vomiting  does  not  come  on 
until  a  more  advanced  period  in  the  progress  of  the  symptoms. 

The  gall-bladder  may  be  ruptured  by  a  blow  upon  the  abdomen,  and 
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this  18  immediately  followed  bj  collapse,  sensation  of  coldness  on  the 
snrfiice  of  the  bodj,  and  deep  seated  heat  through  the  whole  interior  of 
the  abdomen.  Sickness  soon  comes  on,  ushered  in  bj  rigor,  and  the  par 
tient  generally  sinks  a  few  hoars  after  the  accident,  death  resulting  jErom 
eSbsion  of  bile  into  the  peritonsdal  cavit7.  Rapture  of  the  stomach  leads 
to  yerj  similar  results ;  but  yomiting  of  its  contents,  mixed  with  blood, 
tmos  a  distinctive  diagnostic  mark.  When  the  urinary  bladder  is  rup> 
tored,  if  the  lesion  involves  any  portion  covered  by  peritonseum,  death 
rapidly  follows  the  injury,  and  medical  treatment  is  completely  unavail- 
ing, as  the  patient  dies  without  rallying  from  the  state  of  collapse,  and, 
oonaequently,  antiphlogistic  means  cannot  be  had  recourse  to.  But  if 
the  bladder  be  ruptured,  so  that  the  extravasation  of  urine  takes  place 
azterior  to  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  vital  powers  are  not  to  the  same  de- 
cree  affected,  and  active  means  may  prevent  inflammation  from  following. 
The  urine  should  be  drawn  off  from  tne  bladder,  to  prevent  any  acoumu* 
lation  which  may  possibly  occur,  notwithstanding  the  rupture  of  the  o^ 
gan :  and  an  opening  should  be  made  in  the  perineum,  even  through  the 
deep  &8cia,  if  there  be  any  indication  of  urine  being  eztravasated  be- 
tween  die  bladder  and  rectum.  Several  cases  are  recorded,  in  which  in- 
dividuals have  completely  recovered  after  such  an  accident,  where  the 
niphire  has  been  external  to  the  peritonaeum ;  and,  indeed,  even  where 
diat  membrane  has  undergone  lesion,  there  may  be  reasonable  hope  of 
reooyery,  if  the  quantity  of  urine  extravasated  be  not  large,  and  judi- 
dous  means  be  employed  to  prevent  or  subdue  peritonitis. 


<    ^M^     » 
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CONTINUATION   OP   SUBGEBY  OP  THE  REGIONS. 

Cimtinuatum  of  abdominal  region — Bpigastrie  region — Abscess  of  liver 
— IHstention  of  gallbladder — Scirrhus  of  the  pylorus — Ciwtf— -4n«<- 
riMtnal  tumours — Hypertrophy  of  the  spleen — Case — Adhesions  be- 
tween duodenum  and  liver — Umbilieal  region — Urinary  discharge 
fromumbiUeus — Case — Umbilical  tumours — Obstruction  in  the  intes- 
tines— Its  eause^^Surgical  operation  for  relief  of — Question  as  to  its 
admissibility — Abscess  in  the  lumbar  region — Case — Hypograstie  re- 
gion— Surgical  importanee-^Disease  of  the  sigmoid  flexion  of  the  eo* 
Ion — IHguincd  canals — TJieir  liability  to  morbid  changes — Arrest  in 
descent  of  testicle — Anomalous  symptoms — Case^^Variocele — Threat- 
ment — Hydrocele  of  spermatic  chord — Difficulties  in  diagnosis'^ 
Treatment — External  uiac  artery  tied  in  this  region — Pubic  region 
'^^'Removal  of  diseased  ovaria — Chreater  and  minor  operations — Con^ 
parative  danger — Puncturing  urinary  bladder — High  operation  for 
etone. 

I  HAYi  up  to  this  point  described  the  patholopcal  considorations  re- 
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Boltmg  from  lesions  occnrring  from  i?ithout  to  Tnthio— -tbat  is,  from  die 
parietes  towards  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  there  are  many  diseases 
which  take  their  rise  withm  the  cavity  itself:  these  sometimes  require 
•argical  a^  well  as  medical  treatment ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  in  them, 
as  well  as  in  cases  of  injury  from,  violence,  the  strict  observance  of  the 
system  of  regional  division  will  afford  great  facility  in  the  formatio&  of 
diagnosis. 

In  the  epigastric  region,  for  instance,  tumqurs  are  often  formed,  the 
true  character  of  which  must*  be  judged  of  rather  by  the  disturl^e 
they  cause  in  the  functions  of  the  important  organs  contained  in  this 
]part,  than  by  the  physical  constitution  of  the  tumour  itself.  A  fluctuatiDg 
tumour  may,  for  example,  present  itself  in  the  right  hypochondriac  legxm 
concomitantly  with  great  disturbance  to  the  functions  of  the  liver;  and 
in  such  a  case  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  without  strictly  investigatbg 
the  history  of  the  complaint  from  the  very  first  symptom,  to  dUtingnkii 
distention  of  the  gall-bladder  from  abscess  in  the  liver.  This  is,  how* 
ever,  very  important,  for  if,  under  these  circumstances,  a  mistake  ^odd 
be  made,  and  the  gall-bladder  punctured  instead  of  an  abscess,  there 
would  be  great  risk  of  extravasation  of  bile  into  the  peritonseal  carity, 
which  would  be  certain  destruction  to  the  life  of  the  patient. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  detail  the  symptoms  in  cases  of  this  kind : 
but  I  feel  it  right  to  warn  the  student  against  interfering  with  them,  or 
the  most  unfortunate  consequences  may  ensue.  Another  description  of 
tumour  is  sometimes  formed  in  this  locality ;  it  is  situated  just  at  the 
junction  of  the  scrobiculus  cordis  with  the  right  hypochondriac  re^on, 
and  can  generally  only  be  felt  by  pressing  the  finger  upon  it  with  some 
force,  the  pressure  producing  an  aggravation  of  pain.  This  tumour  is 
usually  attended  by  vomiting,  which  takes  place  an  hour  or  two  after 
eating ;  it  is  also  sometimes  accompanied  by  pyrosis. 

The  patient  is  generally  past  middle  life  when  the  disease  manifests 
itself,  and  betrays  more  emaciation  than  positive  suffering :  this  is  scirrhus 
of  the  pylorus-^an  affection  which  invariably  proves  fatal.  On  the  day 
of  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  Sir  Astiey  Cooper  and  myself  went  to 
the  house  of  a  lady  to  witness  the  procession ;  while  standing  together 
at  the  window  she  cursorily  mentioned  to  Sir  Astiey  that  she  always  felt 
sick  and  began  to  vomit  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  eating.  Sr 
Astiey  requested  her  to  allow  him  to  examine  her,  and  when,  after  beiog 
absent  a  few  minutes,  he  returned  to  me,  he  said,  ^'  Mrs.  C.  will  not  be 
alive  this  day  three  months."  Before  the  expiration  of  that  period  she  was 
dead.  Such  a  case  does  not  come  frequently  under  the  notice  of  the  sur- 
geon, but  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  necessary  that  you  should  know 
something  of  the  physical  characters  of  the  disease,  in  order  that  yoa 
may,  from  the  recital  of  certain  symptoms,  be  able  to  perform  those  ex- 
aminations upon  which  your  diagnosis  must  be  founded. 

Aneurisznal  tumours  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  epigastric  regi<m,  end 
they  may  so  far  interfere,  with  the  functions  of  the  stomach  as  to  indnce 
tke  supposition  that  that  organ  is  diseased.  Its  disorder  is,  however, 
only  secondary,  proceeding  from  the  tumour ;  hence  it  becomea  of  the 
highest  importance  to  make  a  minute  and  careful  examination,  when  sach 
anomalous  symptoms  present  themselves.    In  the  left  hypochondriac  re- 
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gico,  .a  large  tonumr  is  sometimes  formed  bj  hypertrophy  of  (he  spleen ; 
this  often  follows  protraoted  intermittent  fever ;  it  interferes  materially 
with  the  functions  of  both  stomach  and  liver— -a  circumstance  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  the  spleen,  stomach,  and  liver,  all 
derive  their  blood  from  the  same  branch  of  the  aorta..  Gases  have  oc- 
curred in  which  the  spleen  has  become  separated  from  tlie  diaphragm  and 
stomach,  and  even  descended  as  low  as  the  left  iliac  region.  The  late 
Dr.  Babington  has  described  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  in  his 
practice.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  not,  however,  so  frequent  a  dis* 
ease  as  is  supposed,  as  encysted  tumours  of  the  ovaria  are  sometimes 
mistaken  for  it.  I  remember  being  once  present  in  consultation  with 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Sir  Gh^^rles  Clarke,  on  a  case  of  ovarian  dropsy, 
in  which,  after  I  had  drawn  off  the  fluid.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  directed  our 
attention  to  a  large  tumour,  which  was  rendered  distinguishable  from  the 
flaedd  state  of  the  abdominal  parietes  after  the  removal  of  the  fluid.  Sir 
Aadey  remarked  that  he  had  never  before  seen  the  spleen  so  completely 
retain  its  form  under  such  a  great  increase  of  size.  Sir  Charles  Clarke 
rapUed  that  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be  the  spleen,  as  he  had  never  known 
it  to  be  enlarged  in  ovarian  dropsy.  About  six  weeks  after,  the  patient 
iUed,  and  a  post-mortem  examination  showed  Sir  Charles  Clarke's  opin- 
ion to  be  correct,  as  the  tumour  consisted  of  an  abnormal  growth  from 
tha  diseased  ovarium.  I  mention  this  case,  as  I  consider  it  illustrative  of 
a  very  important  fact  connected  with  the  pathology  of  ovarian  disease. 

In  obstinate  oases  of  jaundice,  deeply-seated  tumours  are  sometimes 
fiMmed  in  the  epigastrium,  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs.  These  tumours  are 
Bot  nnfrequently  tiie  result  of  adhesion  between  the  duodenum,  the  liver, 
and  GHisson's  capsule,  interfering  with  the  passage  of  the  bile  from  the 
Ever  to  the  duodenum.  When  the  patient  presents  a  greenish-coloured 
complezion,  I  always  suspect  that  the  pancreas  is  involved  in  the  disease, 
and  I  then  examine  tiie  region  of  that  viscus  with  great  care,  to  ascer^ 
tain  if  tiiere  be  any  perceptible  enlargement  of  the  organ. 

In  infancy  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  urinary  discharge  to  take  ifiace 
bm  the  umbilicus,  in  consequence  of  the  open  state  of  the  urachus :  in 
aooh  a  case  you  should  first  ascertun  that  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  tiie  urine  through  its  natural  canal,  and  if  that  should  be  the 
case,  as  frequently  happens  from  congenital  phymosis,  the  cause  of  the 
obstruction  should  be  removed,  and  then,  upon  gentle  continuous  pressure 
bmig  applied  to  the  umbilicus,  the  urachus  generally  closes ;  although 
tiiexe  have  been  instances  in  which  the  defect  was  never  remedied. 

SoiQe  years  ago  I  adnutted  a  patient  into  Guy's  Hospital,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  suffering  from  stricture  of  the  urethra ;  and  in  con- 
aeqnence  oi  frequent  attacks  of  retention  of  urine,  his  bladder  had  be- 
ccme  80  much  enlarged  as  to  rise  into-  the  umbilical  region.  From  the 
histcNnr  of  the  case,  it  appeared  that  during  one  of  these  attacks  he  was 
aeiiBBa  with  peritonitis,  which  required  prompt  antiphlogistic  means  to 
sobdua  it.;  external  inflammation  around  the  umbilicus,  with  a  deep-seated 
jtm  in  the  bladder,  supervened  upon  tiie  peritonitis.  In  a  few  days  a 
small  abscess  bujtat  in  the  umbilicus,  and  urinous  discharge  followed ;  in- 
deed, when  he  was  admitted  mto  the  hosjHtal,  he  passed  as  much  urine 
by  the  umbilicus  as  by  the  natural  passage. 
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The  plan  I  adopted  for  his  relief  was  to  fasten  an  elastic  gam  catheter 
in  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  urine  constaiitlj  flowing, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  accumulation  in  the  bladder  ;  but  as  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  instrument  caused  great  pain  and  irritation,  I  changed 
my  plan,  and  ordered  his  urine  to  be  drawn  off  four  times  a  day :  he 
soon  became  expert  enough  to  do  this  himself ;  when,  unfortunately,  one 
day  the  catheter  broke  while  being  withdrawn,  and  a  third  of  its  length 
was  left  within  the  bladder.  A  fresh  train  of  symptoms  resulted  from 
the  presence  of  this  substance  ;  and  after  trying,  unsuccessfully,  everj 
means  I  could  think  of  for  its  removal,  I  was  obliged  to  perform  an  op6^ 
ation  similar  to  that  of  lithotomy :  the  patient  soon  recovered ;  and  I 
then  re-directed  my  attention  to  the  original  complaint,  wluch  remained 
unrelieved.  I  resumed  the  plan  of  frequently  drawing  off  the  water, 
and  proposed  to  endeavour  to  close  the  opening  by  a  plastic  operation: 
this  was  consented  to,  and  I  performed  it  by  paring  the  edges  of  the  fistu- 
la, and  drawing  over  a  portion  of  the  neighbouring  skin,  which  was  accn- 
rately  adapted,  and  firmly  secured  by  suture ;  unfortunately,  peritonaal 
inflammation  set  in,  however,  and  the  patient  died.  This  case  is  not  only 
remarkable  from  the  discharge-  of  urine  through  the  umbilicus  taldng 
place  without  any  congenital  malformation,  but  it  is  also  important  firom 
the  circumstance  of  peritonseal  inflammation  following  the  operation  itself, 
or  arising  from  the  irritative  influence  of  the  sutures :  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  clear  that  the  constitution  of  the  patient  had  not  been  much  deterio- 
rated by  the  original  disease,  as  the  operation  of  removing  the  catheter 
&om  the  bladder  was  attended  with  so  littie  disturbance  to  the  general 
health. 

Tumours  sometimes  form  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus,  from  protruoon 
of  viscera ;  these  tumours  constitute  what  is  termed  umbilical  hernia. 
A  general  distention,  with  a  fixed  pain  in  the  umbilical  or  lumbar  re^ons, 
may,  however,  result  from  some  obstruction  within  the  intestinal  canal ; 
such  a  condition  produces  constipation  and  sickness,  and  it  is  only  from 
the  local  tenderness,  and  the  history  of  the  case  from  its  commencement, 
that  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease  can  be  ascertained :  if  vomiting  be  tiie 
prominent  feature,  the  obstruction  maybe  referred  to  the  small  intestines; 
if  constipation  and  tympanitis,  with  slight  vomiting,  only  be  present,  the 
obstruction  is  in  all  probability,  in  the  large  intestine  :  in  either  case,  if 
the  symptoms  do  not  yield  to  remedies,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  ab- 
dominal exploration  id  not  justifiable.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  the 
small  intestines  become  strangulated  by  a  band  of  lymph  thrown  out  from 
the  mesentery,  or  by  a  portion  of  one  intestine  passing  under  a  band  of  ad- 
herent matter  connecting  two  other  portions  to  each  other :  nothing  bot 
the  liberation  of  this  constriction  can  restore  the  patient  to  health ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  operation  is  admissible,  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
the  exact  point  at  which  the  obstruction  exists  ;  still,  as  the  exploration 
offers  the  only  chance  of  relief,  we  ought  perhaps  to  be  careful  how  we 
hesitate  to  make  the  attempt.  The  obstruction  may  also  occur  from  intos- 
Busception  of  "a  portion  of  intestine  ;  if  the  operation  of  exploration  were 
resorted  to,  under  such  circumstances,  there  would  not  only  be  the  JUffi* 
culty  of  discovering  the  point  at  which  the  lesion  existed,  but  there  is 
great  doubt  whether,  in  a  protracted  case,  the  parts,  when  restored  to 
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their  nonnal  form,  would  be  competent  to  ])erform  their  natural  fonotions. 
Even  if  the  operation  should  be  determined  on,  the  greatest  difiScultj  ap- 
pears to  me  to  lie  in  deciding  upon  the  proper  moment  at  which  it  maj  be 
performed  with  least  risk  ;  for  aJ though  little  chance  of  success  exists  if  it 
be  delayed,  yet  no  one  would  venture  upon  it  while  there  remained  the 
dightest  probability  that  nature  would  herself  effect  the  removal  of  the 
obstruction.  When,  from  protracted  constipation,  produced  by  obstruo- 
ticm  in  the  large  intestine,  the  ascending  or  descending  colon  becomes  dis- 
tended, the  mtuation  of  the  obstruction  may  be  generally  discovered  by  a 
peculiar  dull  sound  upon  percussion ;  the  dulness  being  below  if  the  ob- 
Stmction  be  in  the  ascending  colon,  and  above  if  in  the  descending.  In 
cases  in  which  the  constipation  is  insuperable,  the  colon  should  be  opened, 
and  its  contents  evacuated  by  establishing  an  artificial  anus  in  the  loins. 
Tins  operation  is  performed  by  making  an  incision,  about  three  inches  in 
length,  between  the  last  rib  and  the  ilium,  and  about  two  and  a  half  in- 
ches from  the  spmous  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse  :  tins  incision  b 
to  cut  through  the  skin  and  mass  of  lumbar  muscles,  so  as  to  expose  the 
tus  lumborum  muscle,  which  is  to  be  divided,  when  the  internal 

it  of  the  fascia  lumborum  will  be  exposed ;  that  being  cut  through,  the 
,  uncovered  by  peritonseum,  is  presented  to  view  :  it  may  be  eamly 
opened,  and  its  contents  evacuated. 

Some  8ur|(eons  have  maintained  that  this  operation  is  inadmissible,  aw- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  its  performance  without  injury  to  the  peritonseum ; 
Imt  I  am  disposed  to  beUeve  that  this  danger  is  much  exaggerated,  and 
Hiat  if  the  part  of  the  idtestine  exposed  be  the  exact  seat  of  the  obstruc- 
tion, and  the  intestine  distended  to  its  utmost,  it  may  be  easily  opened 
tlUhout  risk  of  wounding  the  peritonaeum,  as,  in  the  natural  condution,  the 
posterior  fifth  of  the  desoendiDg  colon,  from  the  termination  of  the  arch  to 
tiie  crest  of  the  ilium,  is  uncovered  by  peritonaeum,  and  when  abnormally 
^stended,  a  much  larger  surface  is  left  exposed.  My  colleague  Mr.  HU- 
ion,  has  performed  this  operation  upon  subjects  in  whom  death  had  been 
Cftosed  by  insuperable  constipation,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  colon,  and  he  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  opening 
tiie  colon  between  the  last  rib  aod  the  ilium,  even  without  experiencing 
any  obstacle  in  avoiding  the  peritonaeum.  He  has  also  once  performed 
this  operation  on  the  living  subject,  but  unsuccessfully,  although  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  peritonaeum.  M.  Amussat  recommends  a 
erocial  incision  to  be  made  in  exposing  the  intestine,  so  as  to  secure  suffi- 
dent  room  for  its  more  complete  inspection ;  but  such  a  precaution  seems 
icarcelT  necessary,  and  at  all  events  should  not,  I  think  be  resorted  to, 
woleiBB  It  appears  requisite  as  the  operation  advances.  It  has  also  been 
Mid  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  recognismg  the  bowel,  even  when  it  is 
reallj  exposed ;  but  I  cannot  understand  how  such  a  difficulty  can  occur ; 
fixr  in  the  space  between  the  last  rib  and  the  ilium,  and  anterior  to  the 
qiiadratus  lumborum  muscle,  nothing  but  colon  can  present  itself  to  view, 
and  it  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  band  of  longitudinal  fibres  which 
are  exposed.  Some  ca^ution  is  necessary  in  the  division  of  the  quadratus 
lumborum  itself,  which  should  be  carefully  dissected  through,  almost  fibre 
by  fibre,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  dividing  the  anterior  layer  of  the  fas- 
eia  lomborum ;  the  latter  should  not  be  cut  through  until  it  is  perfectly 
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exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  moscle,  as  it  constitutes  the  precise  bound- 
ary to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  famishes  an  infallible  means  of  re- 
cognising the  point  to  which  the  operation  has  advanced  ;  upon  laying  it 
open,  nothing  but  the  colon  can  be  seen,  unless  indeed,  the  kidney  occq- 
pied  the  space,  which  could  only  be  the  result  of  disease  in  that  visciu. 
M.  Baudens  considers  that  he  has  arrived  at  a  certain  mode  of  distingaiflh- 
ing  the  colon  from  the  kidney  when  a  doubt  arises,  his  plan  being  the  intro- 
duction of  a  very  small  trocar  or  canula,  which,  if  it  penetrates  the  eoloa 
would  lead  to  the  escape  of  gas,  and  the  soiling  of  tne  instrument  with 
feces  ;  while  if  the  kidney  were  punctured,  blood,  perhaps  mixed  with 
urine,  would  flow  from  the  canula.  The  treatment  of  the  artificial  anus  is 
the  same  in  this  as  in  other  cases  in  which  it  may  be  formed.  As  the 
obstruction  in  the  colon  usually  results  from  malignant  disease,  the  opera- 
tion can  only  act  as  a  palliative :  but  the  prolongation  of  life,  even  for  a 
a  few  months,  would  be  a  sufficient  boon  to  warrant  its  being  undertaken. 

Abscesses  in  the  loins  may  sometimes  require  to  be  opened  in  this 
region :  they  may  be  produced  by  disease  of  the  spine,  and  then  consti- 
tute what  are  termed  lumbar  abscess,  or  they  may  arise  from  disease  m 
the  kidnies.  I  once  saw  Sir  Astley  Cooper  open  an  abscess  in  the  Icdns, 
and  remove  from  it  a  urinary  calculus,  which,  judging  from  the  Ustoiy 
of  the  case,  had  doubtless  passed  from  the  kidney  or  ureter  bj  the  jno- 
cess  of  ulceration,  the  stone  acting  as  an  extraneous  body  in  the  surroimd- 
ing  tissues. 

The  hypogoitric  region. — This  is  perhaps  more  frequently  the  seat  of 
surgical  operations  than  any  odier  region  of  tie  abdomen :  it  contains 
the  ilium,  which,  owing  to  its  slight  attachment  by  means  of  the  mesen- 
tery, as  well  as  from  the  existence  of  the  natural  outlets  through  the  pari- 
etes  of  this  portion  of  the  abdomen,  is  very  subject  to  protrusion :  it  abo 
contains  the  termination  of  the  ilium,  with  its  somewhat  complicated  ap- 
paratus in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  the  termination  of  the  sigmoid  flex- 
ion of  the  colon  in  the  rectum,  in  the  lef);  iliac  region,  in  both  which  lo* 
calities  these  viscera  often  become  the  seat  of  disease.  The  urinary 
bladder  and  part  of  the  internal  organs  of  generation  occupy  the  puUo 
re^on,  and  these  often  require  surgical  operations  for  the  relief  of  the 
diseases  to  which  they  are  subject.  The  lesions  which  so  frequently  oc- 
cur at  the  termination  of  the  ileum  in  the  csecum,  in  consequence  of  the 
disorganization  of  the  ilio-colic  valve,  often  lead  to  an  affection  termed 
'^  ileus,"  which  requires  similar  treatment  to  that  described  as  necessary 
in  protracted  constipation  from  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  colon.  This 
is,  however,  more  dangerous,  as  the  small  intestines  are  implicated.  The 
disease  may  be  distinguished,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  pain  being 
constantly  referred  to  one  spot  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  where  a  fullness 
may  generally  be  felt. 

Although  but  little  is  known  of  the  natural  function  of  the  vermiform 
process  of  the  caecum,  it  is  proved  beyond  question,  that  any  alteration 
m  its  organization  produces  great  disturbance  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  colon.  The  intrusion  of  foreign  bodies — its  adhesion  from  inflam- 
mation— ^its  protrusion  from  its  natural  cavity,  so  as  to  form  a  hernial  ta- 
mour — all  produce  very  urgent  symptoms,  of  which  the  immediate  cause 
is,  however,  discoverea  with  great  difficulty ;  as  the  symptoms  are  all  re* 
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ferrable  to  the  altered  action  of  the  colon,  in  which  disease  from  any 
other  cause  would  produce  a  like  effect. 

In  the  left  iliac  fossa,  a  tumour  of  considerable  size  is  sometimes  form* 
ed  bj  an  accumulation  of  faeces  in  the  sigmoid  flexion  of  the  colon.  This 
accumulation  is  usually  attended  by  pain,  and  by  enlargement  of  the 
yeins  in  the  left  lower  extremity,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  tha 
sigmoid  flexion  of  the  colon  on  the  left  iliac  vein.  In  sucn  cases,  copious 
enemata  are  indicated,  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  indurated  faeces ; 
castor  oil  is  the  best  purgative  for  emptying  this  portion  of  the  intestines. 
Malignant  disease  often  attacks  the  colon  at  the  point  of  its  termin* 
ation  in  the  rectum.  This  may  produce  so  determined  an  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  the  egesta,  as  to  lead  to  the  necessity  for  opemng  the 
colon,  as  ahready  described. 

The  inguinal  canals  situated  in  this  regioi^,  and  which  contain  the 
spermatic  chord  in  the  male,  and  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in  the 
&male,  are  very  liable  to  abnormal  changes,  which  require  some  acumen 
on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  to  ascertun  their  exact  character.    The  most 
frequent  of  these  changes  consists  in  the  swelling  produced  by  the  pro* 
truffion  of  an  intestine ;  but  a  swelling  may  also  occur  here  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  testicle  not  descended  into  the  scrotum,  from  a  varicose  state 
of  the  spermaUc  vems,  or  from  a  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  chord  :  each 
of  these  cases  would  require  totally  different  treatment,  and,  therefore,  it 
becomes  hishly  necessary  to  diagnose  them  correctly.     When  the  tumour 
is  sospected  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  a  testicle  in  the  inguinal  canal, 
the  absence  of  the  testicle  from  the  scrotum  would  be  strongly  corrobo- 
rafiye  of  the  accuracy  of  the  supposition ;  and  further  proof  may  be  ob- 
tained by  pressing  the  tumour,  when,  if  a  sensation  be  felt  similar  to  that 
experienced  in  compressing  a  testicle  in  its  normal  situation,  there  can 
be  bat  little  doubt  of  the  true  character  of  the  swelling.    In  young  peo- 
pie,  the  most  anomalous  symptoms  sometimes  arise  in  cases  of  non-de- 
scended testicle.    A  youth,  the  son  of  Colonel  R.,  was  brought  to  me, 
suflbring  from  symptoms  similar  to  those  in  case  of  calculus   passing 
along  the  ureter.    I  prescribed  the  warm  bath,  with  calomel  and  opium, 
bat  without  success.     I  then  made  an  examination  of  the  abdomen,  and 
^scovered  the  left  testicle  situated  within  the  inguinal  canal,  close  to  the 
external  abdominal    ring.      I  at  once  perceived  that  this  condition 
ef  the  testicle  was  the  probable  cause  of  the  constitutional    irrita- 
tion, and  considered  that  if  I  could  contrive  by  any  means  to  en- 
sore  its  descent,  I  should  be  able  to  afford  immediate  relief  to  the  patient. 
For  tins  purpose  I  had  an  instrument  constructed  by  Mr.  Bigg,  by 
^^ch  I  was  enabled  to  keep  the  scrotum  elongated,  and  thus  to  produce 
A  constant  tension  of  the  gubemaculum,  and  establish  a  tendency  to 
draw  the  testicle  downwards.    At  the  same  Ume  I  placed  a  weak  truss  on 
tifto  inguinal  canal  above  the  testicle  ;  and  this  produced  a  good  effect  in 
two  ways — preventing  the  descent  of  the  intestine  into  the  inguinal  canal, 
.asod  also  presdng  the  testicle  downwards  towards  its  normal  situation  ; 
this  plan  ct  treatment  proved  perfectly  successful,  and,  in  the  course  of 
%  fortnight,  the  testicle  had  completely  descended,  and  the  patient  was 
WDtirelj  reUeved  from  the  symptoms  which  had  previously  caused  him  so 
M  mach  distress.    I  have  nnce  had  a  similar  case  in  Guy's  Hospital,  the 
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rosalt  being  equally  successful.  In  that  instance,  however,  I  did  not 
make  use  of  any  mechanical  contrivance  to  keep  the  gubemaculom  on 
the  stretch,  but  drew  and  kept  the  scrotum  down  to  the  thigh  by  pieces 
of  adhesive  plaister  onlv. 

A  varicose  state  of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  chord  within  the  ii^* 
nal  canal  produces  many  physical  signs  that  closely  resemble  herma; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  facility  with  which  the  tumour  seems  to  recede 
into  the  abdomen  under  pressure,  its  diminution  in  sise  when  the  patient 
16  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  its  expulsion  on  coughing.  The  petfeet 
absence,  however,  of  any  derangement  of  the  bowels  would  excite  a 
doubt  as  to  its  being  a  hernial  swelling,  and  the  diagnosis  may  readily  be 
determined  by  maintaining  pressure  on  the  internal  ring.  After  the  ta* 
mour  has  been  reduced,  if  it  be  hernia,  it  cannot  return  ;  but,  if  varico- 
cele, as  the  pressure  pevents  the  return  of  blood,  the  tumour  soon  re- 
appears, its  size  increasing  according  to  the  firmness  of  the  pressure,  aDd 
the  length  of  time  it  is  kept  up.  Hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  chord  with- 
in the  inguinal  canal,  forms  a  tumour,  which  may  be  very  easily  mistaken 
for  an  irreducible  hernia.  I  have  knowi;i  surgeons  of  great  experience 
fall  into  this  error  ;  and,  indeed,  unless  the*  tumour  be  transparent,  it  is 
only  by  negative  indications  that  the  two  can  be  distinguished  from  each 
other ;  the  absence  of  an v  functional  derangement  in  the  bowels,  and 
want  of  continuity  with  the  internal  ring,  (it  being  indeed,  perfectly  or- 
cumscribed  and  isolated,)  form  its  principal  distinctive  characters.  Be* 
fore,  however,  any  curative  means  be  adopted,  it  would  be  a  safe  ooorBe 
to  explore  for  fluid  with  a  fine  grooved  needle ;  if  it  be  proved  to  be  hy- 
drocele,^ it  may  be  cured  by  introducing  a  seton  of  one  thin  thread  of 
silk,  or  by,  what  I  consider  a  safer  plan,  merely  laying  open  the  sac, 
evacuating  the  fluid,  and  applying  the  pressure  of  a  weak  truss,  to  pre- 
vent its  reacGumulation. 

In  cases  of  wounds  or  aneurism,  the  external  iliac  artery  is  tied  in  this 
region  :  it  is  also  in  the  pubic  portion  of  the  hypogastric  region,  that  the 
incision  is  made  for  the  removal  of  diseased  ovaria — an  operation  which 
of  late  years  has  come  much  into  vogue.  Some  surgeons  recommend, 
indeed,  that  the  incision  should  reach  in  the  course  of  the  linea  alba  nearly 
from  the  ensiform  cartilage  of  the  sternum  to  the  pubes.  I  have  once 
performed  this  operation,  and,  although  no  untoward  circumstances  occur* 
red  during  the  operation  itself,  the  patient  sunk  in  twelve  days,  never 
having,  indeed,  rallied  from  the  depressing  influence  apparently  induced 
by  laying  open  the  epigastrium.  1  have  always  attributed  the  dangerous 
effects  to  the  exposure  of  this  region,  as  during  the  whole  period  of  her 
suffering  the  patient  referred  the  sensation  of  pain  and  sinking  to  it. 

"  The  minor  operation,"  in  which  the  diseased  ovarium  is  exposed  by 
making  an  opening  of  three  or  four  inches  in  length  between  the  pub^ 
and  umbilicus,  is  in  my  opinion  by  far  the  more  admissible.  1  have  seea 
it  performed  twice,  with  complete  success,  by  Dr.  Frederick  Bird,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  in  well-chosen  cases,  it  would  often  prove  succMfid. 
As  to  the  operation  itself,  it  requires  but  little  manual  dexterity  or  aitf^ 
tomical  knowledge ;  but  in  the  preparation  of  the  patient,  and  after-treat* 
ment,  the  greatest  judgment  is  requisite.  The  chief  danger  does  not, 
however^  appear  to  arise  from  peritonitis :  for  either  the  peritoneum  has 
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undergone  each  change  from  the  effect  of  the  disease^  or  the  impression 
made  by  the  operation  on  the  vital  powers  is  too  severe  to  admit  of  the 
nsnal  inflammatory  action  supervening ;  and  in  unsuccessfal  cases,  the 
patieht  seems  to  sink  from  extreme  prostration,  rather  than  from  increased 
arterial  action.  With  respect  to  this  operation,  however,  we  are  not  yet 
in  possession  of  sufficient  data  as  to  the  result  of  operations  already  per- 
formed, to  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  its  adoption. 

In  the  pubic  region,  the  urinary  bladder  is  sometimes  punctured  with 
a  trocar,  and  it  is  in  this  locality  also  that  the  high  operation  for  the 
stone  is  performed.  These  operations  will,  however,  be  described  when 
I  speak  of  the  re^on  of  the  perineum,  and  of  the  urinary  and  gemtal 
organs. 
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HERNIA. 


Definition  of — Hernia  may  proceed  from  either  of  the  natural  cavities — 
Hernia  of  the  train —  Of  the  lungs — Classification — Case — Diagnosis 
— Prognosis — Treatment —  Abdominal  heimce —  Classifi^cation  —  JPVe- 
guenctf  of  hemice — Coverings  of  qffdominal  hernia — Intrinsic  and  ea> 
trinsie — Species  of  hernia — Inguinal — Femoral —  Umbilical —  Ventral 
Obturator  —  Ischiatic — Perineal — Vaginal  and  pudendal  hernice, — 
Contents  of  a  hernia — Diagnosis  from  symptoms'^ ffemia  of  the  blad' 
der — Causes  of  hernia^  predisposing  and  exciting — Form  of  tumour — 
Conditions  of  hemice — Reducible^  irreducible^  and  strangulated — Rc' 
dueible  hernia — Taxis — Treatment — "  Reduction  en  bloc*^ — Operations 
'■^Case.  Irreducible  hernia — Symptoms — Obstruction  of  a  hernia — 
Treatment — Operation.  Conversion  of  irreducible  into  reducible  her- 
nia — Case — Mode  qf  treatment  of  irreducibU  hernia. 

The  protrusion  of  any  viscus  from  its  natural  cavity  is  termed  a  hernia  ; 

tii6  human  body  is  divided  into  three  cavities, — >the  cranium,  chest,  and 

abdomen— ^ach  of  which  contains  its  peculiar  viscera ;  a  hernia  may  there- 
^,  fore  occur  in  connexion  with  either  of  them,  from  the  escape  of  any  por- 
^  tion  of  the  organs  they  contain.  Owing  to  the  solidity  and  continuity  of 
J  the  parietes  of  the  cranium,  protrusion  can,  however,  only  occur  in  conse- 
;<l  quence  of  their  malformation  or  fracture ;  the  parietes  of  the  chest  also  con* 
^  wt  in  great  part  of  bone,  and  the  viscera  cont^ned  within  this  cavity  are 
\   firmly  fixed  by  their  investing  membranes,  so  that  they  are  but  littie  liable 

to  protrufflon :  nevertheless  hernial  protrusions  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest  oc- 
:  eaaimally  happen,  and  M.  Morell*Lavalee  has  written  an  excellent  mono- 
I  gnph  upon  this  subject.  He  divides  hernia  of  the  lungs  into  four  classes, 
;  ik.  congenital,Jtraumatic,  consecutive,  and  spontaneous.  Of  congenital  her 
-    ma.  of  the  lungs,  only  one  case  is  recorded,  and  in  that,  the  hernia  was 

not  discovered  until  after  deaUi ;  it  was  found  by  Cruveilhier  in  the  body 
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of  an  infant  who  was  the  subject  of  spina  bifida.     Traumatie  hernia  is  o^ 
casionally  met  with,  and  may  be  produced  by  a  sword-thrust,  or  some  rim* 
ilar  cause  ;  consecutive  hernia  follows  a  rupture  of  a  portion  of  the  pari- 
etes  of  the  thorax :  and  spontaneous  hernia  is  that  in  which  the  protm- 
sioh  occurs  through  any  natural  outlet  from  the  abdomen,  and  is  firequent- 
ly  met  with  in  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  the  same  may  always  be  prodoe- 
ed  in  cases  of  abnormal  weakness  of  the  muscles,  whether  the  weakness  be 
congenital  or  the  consequence  of  accident.     M.  Morell-Lavallee  i^  states 
that  hernia  of  the  lungs  may  be  in  subjects  in  whom  local  ability  arisei 
from  some  cause.    The  following  case  is  quoted  in  illustration  : — ^An  offi- 
cer of  the  French  army  in  Spain,  was  seized,  without  any  apparent  caoee, 
with  a  violent  and  distressing  paroxysmal  cough,  accompanied  by  pun  ib 
the  left  hypochondriac  region,      in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  tumour, 
as  large  as  an  egg,  appeared  at  the  left  side  of  the  chest ;  the  sixe  of  the 
tumour  increased  during  inspiration,  diminished  during  expiration,  and  it 
completely  disappeared  under  pressure.    Best,  regimen,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  a  compress,  so  far  overcame  the  affection  as  to  enable  him  to  retun 
to  his  duties  ;  but  he  was  not  free  from  uneasiness  in  the  side,  and  was 
obliged  to  support  the  part  whenever  he  took  much  exercise.     The  oon^ 
returned  again  in  a  year  after  the  first  attack,  and  the  tumour  appeared 
this  time  on  the  right  side  of  the  thorax.    These  tumours  required,  during 
coughing,  a  considerable  pressure ;  and  after  their  reduction  apertoree 
could  be  felt,  which  seem  to  be  formed  by  the  rupture  of  the  intercostal 
muscles."    A  hernia  of  the  lun;;s  is  generally  formed  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  chest,  and  is  sometimes  of  a  very  considerable  size  :  if  it  be  slowlj 
formed  it  obtains  a  covering  from  the  pleura ;  and  even  should  the  protrosioD 
take  place  suddenly,  it  often  afterwards  becomes  enveloped  in  an  adfen- 
titious  serous  membrane.     The  protruded  part  is  sometimes  highly  congest- 
ed, so  much  eo,  indeed,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  it  has  become 
gangrenous  ;  which  would  sometimes  induce  the  surgeon  to  remove  it  in- 
stead of  returning  it  into  its  proper  cavity.     The  consecutive  hernia  osu- 
ally  appears  gradually,  and  without  pain ;  but  the  spontaneous  may  form 
suddenly  and  with  more  pain  at  first ;  and  as  these  forms  of  hernia  pro- 
gress, they  may  either  of  them  give  rise  to  very  serious  suffering.     Spon- 
taneous hernia  is  sometimes  very  small  at  first,  but  its  size  increases,  par- 
ticularly during  a  fit  of  coughing.     A  modification  of  this  hernia  sometimes 
exists,  which  is  termed  intermittent,  as  httle  of  the  tumour  is  perceptible, 
excepting  during  forcible  expiration. 

The  diagnosis  in  thoracic  hernia  is  sometimes  rather  diflScuIt,  as  tu- 
mours in  the  same  region,  arising  from  other  causes,  may  readily  b« 
mistaken  for  it.  A  patient  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hughes  in  Gaj's 
Hospital,  the  subject  of  a  pulmonary  affection,  had  a  swelling  on  the  right 
side  of  his  neck,  which  became  distended  upon  coughing ;  it  was  sup- 
posed by  some  of  the  medical  attendants  of  the  institution  to  be  a  hernia 
of  the  apex  of  the  lung,  although  the  usual  crepitation  of  an  emph78^ 
matous  tumour  was  but  very  indistinct,  if  at  all  appreciable.  Dr.  Haghes 
considered  it  a  dilated  vein ;  another  thought  it  chronic  abscess  ;  I  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  a  sero  cyst  or  hydrocele  of  the  neck.  The  patient 
died  of  phthisis ;  and  an  opportunity  was  thus  obtained  for  post-mortem 
examination :  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  dilated  internal  jugular  vein, 
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iQ  coosequence  of  ao  obstraction  to  iihe  return  of  its  blood,  resulting  from 
adhesions  of  the  pleura,  which  interfered  with  the  passage  of  the  reflux 
bk)od  into  the  vena  innominata.  There  was  also  found  a  cyst  of  consid- 
Mable  me  connected  with  the  thyroid  gland.  A  non-reducible  tumour 
ooold  not,  however,  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  hernia,  unless  it  were 
placed  in  a  situation  in  which  it  would  sink  during  inspiration,  as  in  the 
sapra-clavicular  space ;  in  which  case  an  error  might  arise.  A  case  has 
bfen  described  in  which  an  abscess  appeared  between  the  false  ribs  and 
the  xiphoid  cartilage,  and  was  believed  to  be  a  hernia :  but  the  fluctua- 
tion and  dulness  on  percussion  would  be  generally  sufiScient  to  distinguish 
each  a  case. 

The  prognosis  in  this  description  of  hernia  does  not  appear  to  be  verr 
unfavourable,  judging  by  the  Result  in  the  comparatively  few  cases  which 
are  known. 

The  treatment  of  consecutive  and  spontaneous  hernia  is  very*  simple : 
after  the  tumour  has  been  reduced,  a  bandage,  with  a  compress,  is  placed 
firmly  over  it ;  and  in  this  way  Yelpeau  has  effected  a  permanent  cure 
in  atz  days. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  viscera  of  the  chest  are  liable  to  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  hernia  I  have  described,  it  is  to  the  protrusions  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  that  surgical  attention  is  much  more  frequently  directed ; 
they  therefore  demand  our  more  particular  attention. 

Abdominal  hemice  are  very  firequent,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
utaral  outiets  or  perforations  which  exist  in  this  region  for  the  transnus- 
eioD  of  bloodvessels  and  nerves.  The  species  to  which  a  hernia  belongs 
if  determined  by  the  particular  region  in  which  the  viscus  makes  its  es- 
cape. Moreover,  there  are  many  peculiarities  attendant  upon  this  con- 
dition which  render  necessary  the  subdivision  of  each  species  into  varie* 
ties :  the  following  table,  which  I  have  taken  from  my  friend  Mr.  Teale's 
excellent  treatise  on  hernia',  exhibits,  at  one  view,  a  very  convenient  and 
correct  classification  of  the  subject. 


Geniie. 


Subgenera. 
'  Cranial 
Thoracic 


Hernia  . " 


Species. 


Abdonnnal  . 


Varieties. 

Oblique  Inguinal  Hernia 
Hernia  of  £e  Tunica 

Vaginalis 
Direct  Inguinal  Herma 


'  Inguinal 

Femoral 

Umbilical 

Ventral 

Obturator 

Ischiatic 

Perineal 

Pudendal 

Vaginal 

Diaphragmatic 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  internal  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  ab- 

lomen  is  formed  of  the  internal  abdonunal  fascia,  which  prolongs  itself 

every  structure  which  issues  either  normally  or  abnorinallyi  from  the 
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cavity  ;  and  that  the  tendons  of  the  abdominal  muscles  are  fonushed,  at 
cert£un  points,  with  apertures  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  bloodyessels, 
nerves,  absorbents  and  excretory  ducts  essential  to  the  organization  and 
functions  of  distant  parts.  These  apertures  tend  to  diminish  the  power 
of  resistance  which  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  elsewhece  offer  to  the  es- 
cape of  the  internal  viscera. 

besides  the  internal  fascia,  there  exists  a  superficial  or  eztenal  abdomi- 
nal fascia,  composed  of  a  somewhat  elastic  tissue  ;  this  stmcture  adds  to 
the  strength  of  the  walls  in  which  the  natural  outlets  are  situated,  and 
tends  to  preclude  the  liability  to  frequent  hernia.  After  all,  however, 
this  affection  is  one  of  common  occurrence,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  sta- 
tistical accounts  show  that  every  tenth  person  is  subject  to  it  under  one 
or  other  of  its  varieties. 

Internally  to  the  two  fascia,  the  abdomen  is  lined  by  the  splanchnic 
membrane,  termed  the  peritoneum  ;  by  which  the  viscera  are  also  cov- 
ered :•  it  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  every  hernia  is  furmshed  with  three 
coverings :  end  although  there  are  two  or  three  exceptions  with  respect 
to  the  peritoneal  covermg,  these  exceptions  do  not  invalidate  the  general 
fiEict.  These  three  coverings  may  be  termed  the  intrinsic  coverings  of 
the  hernia ;  while  others  which  differ  according  to  the  locaUty  in  which 
the  protrusion  occurs,  may  correctly  be  styled  its  extrinsic  coverings. 

A  protruded  viscus  can  therefore  scarcelv  be  described  as  bebg 
out  of  the  abdomen,  but  that  cavity  itself  has  been  extended  beyond  its 
natural  limits ;  a  condition  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  testicle  in  its 
normal  state,  which  brings  with  it,  in  its  descent  from  the  abdomen  into 
the  scrotum,  an  investment  of  peritoneum,  covered  by  internal  and  ex' 
temal  abdominal  fascia. 

The  various  species  of  hernia  derive  their  names  from  the  natural  out- 
lets by  which  they  issue  from  the  abdomen.  I  shall  mention  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  most  frequently  occur. 

Inguinal  hernia  takes  its  name  from  the  region  of  the  abdomen  in 
which  the  protrusion  takes  place,  viz.  through  the  opening  of  the  inter- 
nal abdominal  fascia  into  the  inguinal  canal ;  through  the  same  space, 
indeed,  by  which  the  testicle  had  previously  descended  from  the  lumbar 
region  of  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum.  Inguinal  hernia  is  liable  to 
many  varieties. 

Femoral  hernia, — A  protrusion  is  termed  a  femoral  hernia  when  the 
intestine  has  escaped  from  the  abdomen  into  the  prolongation  of  the 
internal  abdominal  fascia  which  covers  the  femoral  vessels,  and  constitutes 
what  is  termed  their  sheath.  The  protruded  intestine  does  not,  however, 
pass  down  either  with  the  artery  or  vein,  but  quite  on  the  inner  side  m 
that  division  of  the  sheath  which  incloses  the  absorbent  vessels. 

Umbilical  hernia. — This  is  a  protrusion  at  the  navel,  where  the  outlet 
is  differently  constituted  from  any  of  those  already  mentioned :  for  al- 
though soon  after  the  division  of  the  umbilical  cord,  the  opening  is  closed 
by  cicatrization,  it  always  remains  a  weak  point,  from  which  protrusion 
is  liable  to  occur  from  want  of  physical  power  to  resist  the  pressure  from 
within. 

Ventral  hernia. — This  term  has  been  applied  to  protrusions  of  the  in- 
testine from  any  part  of  the  abdomen  where  bloodvessels  pass  through 
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ibe  tendipoos  parietes,  particalarly  in  the  coarse  of  the  Imea  alba  and 
fioea  semiladares ;  but  not  through  the  muscular  parietes,  as,  m  conse-' 
quence  of  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  three  large  fiat  muscles, 
an  effectiye  barrier  is  presented  to  protrusion  through  them,  unless  from 
some  abnormal  cause  their  vital  contractile  power  becomes  diminished. 

Obftu^aUnr  hmmia, — ^In  this  hernia  the  intestine  passes  through  the 
opening  in  the  ligament  of  the  obturator  foramen  through  which  the  obtu- 
rator yessels  and  nerves  are  transmitted ;  this  hernia  also  derives  a  cov- 
ering from  the  internal  abdominal  fetscia. 

Jhehiatic  hernia, — This  is  «  protrusion  of  a  viscus  through  the  ischiatic 
notch,  following  the  course  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve ;  but  from  the  depth 
of  its  situation  it  can  scarcely  be  discovered  during  life. 

Perineal  hernia  is  produced  by  the  escape  of  the  intestine  through  the 
lower  aperture  of  the  pelvis ;  it  occupies  the  space  between  the  rectum 
and  urinary  bladder,  and  sometimes  forms  an  external  tumour  in  the  per- 
ineum. 

Vaffi$^  and  pudendal  hemice  must  be  considered  as  modificadons  of 
perineal  hernia.  They  take  their  specific  name  according  as  they  en- 
croach most  upon  the  va^na  or  pudendum. 

Diaphragmaiie  hernia  are  usually  the  result  either  of  malformation  or 
laceration  of  this  great  septum ;  in  either  of  these  cases  the  protrusion 
is  not  furnished  with  a  peritoneal  sac :  this  hernia  is  sometimes  produced, 
however,  by  the  yielding  of  the  natural  openings  through  the  diaphragm, 
aad  it  is  then  supplied  with  a  dbtmct  covering  of  peritoneum. 

Contenti  of  hernice^ — ^Any  of  the  viscera  contiuned  in  the  abdomen 
may  become  the  subject  of  hernia,  and  the  symptoms  vary  according  to 
the  function  of  the  displaced  viscus ;  hence,  in  forming  the  diagnosis,  it 
18  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  what  peculiar  function  has  undergone 
disturbance. 

In  consequence  of  the  looseness  of  the  attachment  of  the  jejunum  and 
ilium  to  Uie  spine  by  means  oif  the  mesentery,  those  viscera  are  partic\i- 
larW  liable  to  escape  from  their  natural  cavity. 

Merm^s  in  the  region  of  the  epigastrium  usually  contain  the  transverse 
aroh  of  ihe  colon ;  and  as  this  viscus  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
stomach  by  the  omentum,  so  much  derangement  in  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  is  generally  produced,  as  to  have  led  in  some  cases  to  the  belief 
that  that  orgim  itself  was  protruded.  This  is,  however,  very  rare,  and 
the  stomach  seems  to  be  liable  to  displacement  only  in  case  of  malforma- 
tion  of  tiie  diaphragm.  I  have  myself  witnessed  a  case  of  this  dia- 
l^iragmatic  hernia,  in  a  child  who  had  died  of  remittent  fever,  with  some 
anomalous  cfymptoms  that  were  afterwards  accounted  for  in  a  great  meas- 
xtre  by  the  abnormal  position  of  the  stomach.  Many  years  since,  I  saw 
a  very  large  scrotal  hernia  in  a  patient  of  Mr.  Daliymple,  of  Norwich ; 
strangulation  had  occurred,  and  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  opera- 
tion ;  the  patient  died,  however,  and  on  post-mortem  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  whole  length  of  the  intestinal  canal  was  contained  within 
the  bermal  sac,  and  even  the  pyloric  extrenuty  of  the  stomach  was  drawn 
down  so  &Y  as  the  external  abdommal  ring,  the  stomach  forming  a  con- 
tiimoos  tube  extendmg  from  the  hypochonGunao  re^on  across  the  abdo- 
Ben  to  tiie  ridik  nde  of  the  pubio  r^pon. 
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The  ovaria,  Fallopian  tabes,  and  even  the  uterus,  sometimes  <;on8titQte 
the  contents  of  a  hernia,  giving  rise  to  symptoms  jrhich  rather  indicate 
disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  proci;eative  organs,  than  in  those  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  Mr.  Teale  mentions  a  case  of  a  young  female, 
from  whom  the  ovaria  were  removed  by  Mr.  Nourse,  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  in  consequence  of  their  protrusion  in^  the  inguinal  canal,  pro- 
ducing so  much  inconvenienc  as  to  incapacitate  the  girl  for  her  ordmary 
avocations.  After  the  operation,  she  completely  recovered  her  health, 
but  ceased  to  menstruate,  although  that  function  of  the  uterus  had  previ- 
ously been  properly  performed. 

The  caecum  is  occasionally  the  subject  of  hernia,  which  is  peculiar  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  a  peritoneal  sac. 

There  are  no  very  distinct  and  well-marked  symptoms  to  enable  the 
surgeon  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  exaot  portion  of  intestine  which 
really  forms  a  hernia  ;  for  as  a  hernia  of  intestine  must  necessarily  inter- 
fere with  the  general  functions  of  the  bowels,  the  symptoms  arising  {rem 
such  obstruction  are  very  similar,  whatever  may  be  the  portion  of  intes* 
tine  protruded. 

About  a  year  ago,  I  performed  the  operation  for  inguinal  hernia  on  the 
right  side,  on  a  patient  of  Mr.  Ward,  of  Watford.  On  laying  open  the 
mtemal  abdominal  fascia  (usually  termed  in  this  situation  the  fascia  spe^ 
matica  interna),  I  immediately  exposed  the  intestine,  uncovered  by  peri- 
toneum ;  from  its  broad  muscular  bands,  and  the  presence  of  the  veri- 
form  process,  it  was  seen  to  be  csecum.  As  soon  as  I  divided  the  stri^ 
ture,  the  patient  evacuated  the  bowels  per  anum ;  I  considered  this  a 
very  favourable  symptom,  but  he  died  of  peritonitis  the  fifth  day  after  the 
operation. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  hernia  of  the  caecum  could  only  occur  on  the 
right  side  ;  but  cases  are  recorded  in  which  it  has  passed  over  so  as  to 
constitute  a  hernial  protrusion  on  the  left  side  of  the  body.  This  I  should, 
however,  imagine  could  only  happen  secondarily,  the  viscus  being  drawn 
over  by  an  extraordinary  protrusion  of  the  ileum  to  which  it  is  attached ; 
indeed,  on  the  right  side,  the  caecum  may  protrude  into  a  hernial  sac  al- 
ready formed  by  the  ileum,  and  nothing  but  the  great  size  of  the  tumour 
could  lead  to  the  supposition  that  such  a  condition  existed. 

In  the  left  inguinal  region,  the  sigmoid  flexion  of  the  colon  sometimes 
fills  the  hernial  sac  :  it  may  be  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  and  be  alto- 
gether under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  relate  to  the  csecum. 
The  diagnosis  is  less  difficult  in  these  cases,  if  none  of  the  small  intestines 
be  affected ;  for  the  symptoms  indicate  obstruction  of  the  large  intestines 
alone,  and  are  unmarked  by  urgent  or  stercoraceous  vomiting. 

Hernia  of  the  urinary  olddder  sometimes  takes  place,  the  circumstan- 
ces, so  far  as  refers  to  its  coverings,  being  the  same  as  in  hernia  of  the 
caecum,  the  bladder  being  only  partially  covered  by  peritoneum.  The 
;8ymptoms  are,  however,  sufficientiy  distinctive,  and  clearly  indicate  the 
particular  organ  protruded.  The  principal  predisposing  cause  of  this 
nemia  is,  abnormal  distention  of  the  bladder  by  protracted  retention  of 
urine :  it  remains,  when  emptied  in  a  flaccid  condition,  and  exceedin^y 
liable  to  be  protruded  through  the  abdominal  rings,  if  they  happen  to  be 
at  all  enlarged.    Many  cases  of  such  hemiae  are  recorded|  and  even  some 
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m  which  fhe  bladder  contained  urinary  calculi,  that  were  safely  removed  by 
laying  open  the  hernial  tumour.  Some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  gentleman  at 
the  house  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Cooper  of  Brentford,  who  was  the  subject  of 
hernia  of  the  bladder.  The  viscus  seemed  to  have  escaped  as  a  direct  in- 
guinal hernia,  through  the  external  abdominal  ring,  proceeding  dovmwards 
partly  into  the  scrotum,  and  partly  into  the  inguinal  canal.  This  gentle- 
man could  only  empty  {he  bladder  completely  by  raising  the  scrotum, 
and  pressing  at  the  same  time  both  the  scrotal  and  inguinal  tumour.  In 
this  case,  ^.  Bigg  contrived  a  suspensory  bandage,  capable  of  exerting 
pressure  upon  the  inguinal  region ;  this  afforded  very  considerable  relief 
to  the  inconvenience  and  annoyance  of  such  a  condition. 

Sir  Asdey  Cooper  has  described  the  dissection  of  a  case  of  hernia,  in 
which  the  urinary  bladder  formed  part  of  the  contents  of  a  hernial  sac, 
intestine  and  omentum  being  protruded  at  the  same  time  ;  the  bladder 
was,  however,  situated  behind  the  sac,  being  merely  adherent  to,  and  not 
irithin  it. 

An  important  symptom  of  hernia  of  the  bladder  is  the  frequent  desire 
to  make  water,  from  the  patient  not  being  able  to  perfectly  empty  the 
organ.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  ventral  herni»  of  the  bladder  would 
not  be  very  unfrequent,  as  we  so  ofcen  find  congenital  malformation  of 
the  anterior  parietes  of  the  abdomen  in  the  pubic  region.'  When,  how- 
ever, such  a  hernia  does  occur,  it  is  not  of  the  usual  character  of  ventral 
hernia,  but  it  is  found  that  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bladder  is  equally 
defective  with  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  so  that  the  protrusion  pre- 
sents the  mucous  surface  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  organ,  without  any 
peritoneal  covering.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  this  kind,  and  know  a 
gentleman,  now'  living,  and  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age,  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  malformation,  and  suffers,  indeed,  little  more  than  the  in- 
oonvenience  arising  from  the  constant  exudation  of  the  urine. 

Hemise  not  only  derive  tlieir  distinctive  names  from  the  openings 
through  wluch  they  protrude,  but  also  from  the  name  of  the  viscus  they 
contain.  If,  for  instance,  the  tumour  contains  intestine  alone,  it  is  term- 
ed an  enterocele ;  if  omentum,  an  epiplocele ;  if  both  intestine  and  omen- 
tum, an  entero  epiplocele ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  the  tumour  be  formed 
by  the  protrusion  of  the  urinary  bladder  or  uterus,  it  is  termed  respect- 
ively a  cystocele  or  metrocele. 

Vau8e$  of  Hernia, — ^The  cause  of  a  hernia  may  be  either  predisposing 
or  exciting.  The  weakness  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  owing  to  the 
number  of  outiets  they  contain,  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
firoitful  source  of  the  protrusion  of  abdominal  viscera ;  and  any  influence 
which  tends  to  increase  the  size  of  these  openings,  must  increase  the  lia- 
bility to  hernia.  Each  opening  appears  to  be  furnished  at  its  external 
circumference  with  an  arrangement  of  muscular  fibre,  which,  when  in 
action,  resists  the  escape  of  the  inclosed  viscera.  Diminution  of  the 
mnscidar  irritability  will,  therefore  diminish  the  natural  resistance  at 
these  points.  This  is  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  hernia  is  seldom 
produced  by  violent  voluntary  muscular  exertion  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand 
occurs  very  often  under  sudden  exertion,  when  the  muscles  of  the  abdo* 
men  are  unprepared  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  resistance,  as  in  mak- 
ing a  strong  sudden  effort  to  recover  a  Mse  step,  or  in  tiie  shock  com- 
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municated  to  the  body  by  the  stumbling  of  a  horse.  The  debilitating  in- 
fluence of  long  illness  upon  the  muscular  system  also  strongly  predisposes 
to  hernia  ;  and  persons  who  are  suddenly  reduced  from  obesity  to  com- 
parative thinness  are  very  Kable  to  it,  from  the  relaxed  condition  in  which 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  left,  and  from  the  absorption  of  the  fat 
which  frequently  serves  to  partially  fill  up  the  openings.  A  similar  con- 
dition is  veiT  often  the  result  of  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  in  ascites. 
Congenital  defects  may  also  constitute  a  prominent  predispo^g  cause  of 
hernia  ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  other  causes  already  enumerated,  tends 
to  the  liability  to  protrusion  of  the  viscera,  on  the  accession  of  any  excit- 
ing cause,  whatever  it  may  be. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  exciting  causes  of  hernia  is  cou^  of 
long  standing ;  which,  from  the  contractions  it  produces  in  the  diaphragm, 
give  rise  to  a  continued  pressure  of  the  viscera  downwards,  tending  to 
force  the  more  moveable  intestines  through  the  enlarged  apertures  wUeb 
traverse  the  already  weakened  walls  of  the  abdomen.  UonstipatioQ  of 
the  bowels,  and  permanent  stricture  of  the  urethra,  in  both  of  wUch  con- 
tinued muscular  exertion  is  required  in  the  expulsion  of  the  excretions, 
often  give  rise  to  hernia  ;  and  mechanics,  from  wearing  belts,  and  females 
from  the  pressure  of  ill-shaped  and  excessively  tightened  stays,  are  ren- 
dered extremely  liable  to  visceral  protrusions ;  which  are  also  sometimes 
produced  by  blows  ou  the  abdomen ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  hernia  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  laceration,  either  of  the  muscles  or  their  aponea- 
roses. 

As  the  hernia  necessarily  passes  through  a  conctricted  opening,  the 
point  at  which  it  protrudes  must  be  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  swdling, 
and  is  technically  termed  the  neck  of  the  hernia :  this  constitutes  the 
most  important  part  of  the  tumour,  as  it  is  here  that  the  chief  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  returning  it  into  the  abdomen.  This  difficulty  is  some- 
times, indeed,  insuperable  :  under  those  circumstances,  a  surgical  oper- 
ation becomes  necessary.  The  central  portion  of  the  hernial  tumour  is 
termed  the  body,  and  its  free  extremity  the  fundus.  This  division  may 
appear  unimportant,  but  by  directing  your  attention  to  the  general  con- 
figuration of  the  swelling,  and  the  continuity  of  its  neck  with  the  interior 
of  the  abdomen,  the  diagnostic  marks  between  hernia  and  other  tumours 
resembling  it,  are  rendered  much  clearer  than  they  would  otherwise  be ; 
and  this  arrangement  will  also  be  found  convenient  in  referring  to  tiie  tu- 
mour, when  describing  the  manner  and  direction  in  which  the  force  is  to 
be  applied  in  its  reduction. 

Conditions  of  hemioe. — A  hernial  tumour  must  always  be  in  one  of 
the  four  following  conditions ;  viz.,  reducible j  irredttdblef  obstriLcUdy  or 
strangulated.  A  reducible  hernia  is  that  which  by  the  application  of  a 
slight  force  may  be  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  force 
employed  in  effecting  this,  is  technically  termed  taxis.  I  shall  not,  how- 
ever, describe  this  at  present,  as  the  direction  in  which  the  force  is  to  be 
applied  differs  in  every  kind  of  protrusion,  and  must  be  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  direction  taken  by  the  viscus.  As  a  general  rule, 
it  may,  however,  be  stated,  that  the  taxis  should  be  applied  while  the  pa- 
tient is  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the  trunk  and  extremities  ekvat- 
ed)  to  rdaoK  the  abdominal  muscles. 
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Treatment  of  reducible  hernia. — ^Yon  will  often  find,  gentlemen,  when 
called  to  a  case  of  hernia,  that  the  patient,  instead  of  at  once  informing 
you  of  the  existence  of  a  tumour  in  the  abdomen  or  some  other  region, 
will  probably  complain  of  a  sensation  of  tightness  in  the  scrobiculus  cor- 
dia — a  general  tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  and  a  constipated  state  of 
the  bowels,  attended  by  more  or  less  nausea.  These  symptoms  would  at 
once  lead  to  inquiry  and  examination  to  ascertain  whether  a  tumour  ex- 
isted in  any  part  of  the  abdomen ;  this  is  more  particularly  necessary 
with  females,  whose  natural  delicacy  would  perhaps  render  them  unwilling 
to  mention  the  circumstance. 

If  it  be  ascertained  that  a  tumour  does  exist,  and  that  it  be  tender  and 
its  surface  tense,  the  taxis  should  not  be  immediately  applied,  but  th3  pa- 
tient should  be  placed  in  a  hot  bath  (100^),  and  kept  under  its  influence 
until  a  slight  degree  of  faintness  be  produced,  if  he  be  of  a  fall  plethoric 
habit;  This  condition  may  be  maintained  by  abstracting  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  from  the  arm :  and,  where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
large  intestines  are  loaded,  an  enema  should  be  administered. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  is  put  to  bed  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  hernia 
may  be  made,  and,  if  this  be  successful,  a  truss  must  be  immediately  ap- 
I^ed,  to  preyent  reprotrusion.  Should  the  hernia  not  be  returnable  by 
the  taxis,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  operation  ought  to  be  per- 
formed immediately,  or  whether  the  return  of  the  intestine  should  be 
farther  attempted  by  other  means.  This  depends  upon  the  urgency  of 
the^  symptoms,  and  the  length  of  time  during  whic|^  the  hernia  has  re- 
mained protruded.  If  the  sickness  be  not  violent,  and  the  tenderness 
not  very  great,  a  bladder  of  ice  may  be  applied  to  the  tumoi^r ;  this 
diecks  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  part  and  causes  it  to  contract ;  the  taxis 
must  then  agun  be  applied,  and  the  hernia  may  perhaps  now  be  returned 
into  the  cavity  whence  it  had  escaped.  Supposing  the  attempt  to  be  suc- 
cessful, purgative  medicines  should  not  be  immediately  prescribed,  but 
flie  patient  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state  of  quietude,  to  give  time  for  the 
intestine  to  recover  from  the  abnormal  condition  in  wUch  it  had  been 
l^aced  ;  and,  even  should  the  patient  remain  several  days  without  evacu- 
ating the  bowels,  unless  there  were  sickness,  I  should  not  consider  it  judi- 
cious to  interfere  with  the  operations  of  nature  by  medical  treatment. 
As  soon  as  the  patient  has  had  a  motion  naturally,  he  may  generally  be 
considered  convalescent.  It  must  not,  however,  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  restoration  of  the  protruded  viscus  to  its'  natural  situation  will 
invariably  relieve  the  symptoms;  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  hernial 
sac  itself  is  returned  with  its  contents.  This  is  termed  by  the  French 
**  reduction  en  bloc."  The  symptoms  may  in  that  case  all  continue  ; 
for,  in  fact,  the  only  change  produced  is,  the  conversion  of  an  external 
into  an  internal  hernia.  The  treatment  under  these  circumstances  will 
form  the  subject  of  future  consideration. 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  what  I  have  already  said,  that  the  reduction 
of  a  hernia  is  invariably  to  be  attempted.  This  is  not,  however,  the 
case  ;  for  if  the  swelling  be  of  long  standing, — ^if  the  urgent  symptoms 
should  have  subsided, — if  the  tumour  has  become  suddenly  distended, 
and  the  skin  discoloured, — ^it  indicates  that  the  contents  of  the  sac  have 
become  so  much  changed  as  to  be  incapable  of  restoration :  they  are 
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therefore  unfitted  to  be  replaced  within  the  abdomen.  In  tins  case  tbe 
hermal  sac  should  be  laid  open,  the  stricture  divided,  and  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  intestine  ascertidned  by  ocular  examination  ;  the  surgeon  is 
then  enabled  to  decide  whether  it  be  still  in  a  fit  state  to  be  replaced : 
if  it  be  found  sphacelated,  a  free  incision  should  be  made  into  it,  to  pro- 
duce an  artificial  anus.  Many  instances  are  on  record  in  which  the  pa- 
tient has  perfectly  recovered  under  this  mode  of  treatment. 

When  tne  attempted  reduction  of  a  hernia  has  proved  successfol,  & 
truss  must  be  immediately  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  re- 
turned parts  within  their  natural  cavity.  I  always  order  a  double  trass 
to  be  worn,  even  where  the  rupture  is  on  one  side  only ;  for  the  equable 
and  symmetrical  pressure  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  likewise 
prevents  the  tendency  to  rupture  on  the  opposite  side,  often  induced  by 
wearing  a  single  truss.  Bandages  and  compresses  are  sometimes  found 
sufficient  to  retain  the  hernia  without  the  use  of  metallic  springs ;  but 
the  former  are  generally  employed  only  in  umbilical  and  ventral  hemise. 
All  mechanical  contrivances  may,  indeed,  be  found  inefiectual  in  prevent- 
ing the  reprotrusion :  hence  various  operations  have  been  devised^  for 
producing  ^'  the  radical  cure"  of  reducible  hernia.  The  object,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  the  permanent  closing  of  the  aperture  through 
which  the  intestine  passes.  Most  of  the  proposed  operations  are,  how* 
ever,  in  my  opinion,  unwarrantable,  from  the  great  danger  of  produdng 
peritonids :  indeed,  I  consider  all  operations  on  the  hernial  sac,  such  as 
excision,  cautery,  ligature,  and  so  forth,  as  extremely  reprehensible. 

An  operation  has,  however,  been  recommended  by  M.  Oerdy,  and  I 
have  once  performed  it  on  a  patient  who  had  a  large  scrotal  hernia,  the 
descent  of  which  could  not  be  prevented  by  any  kind  of  truss.  I  was 
therefore  induced  to  try  this  operation,  because,  of  all  those  proposed,  it 
seemed  to  me  least  likely  to  cause  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  the  case  : — 

John  Hollman,  set.  22,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  1840, 
with  a  large  reducible  inguinal  hernia  on  the  right  side ;  and,  as  this 
could  not  be  retained  in  the  abdomen  by  a  truss,  he  was  rendered 
perfectly  unable  to  follow  his  usual  avocations,  and  consented  readily 
to  the  operation  which  I  proposed.  Being  placed  on  his  back  on 
a  table,  with  his  chest  and  thighs  raised,  I  passed  the  forefinger 
of  my  left  hand  as  high  up  as  I  could  through  the  external  ring  into 
the  inguinal  canal,  pushing  before  it  a  portion  of  the  integument  of  the 
scrotum.  I  then  introduced  a  director,  along  which  I  passed  a  needle 
fixed  in  a  wooden  handle,  and  armed  with  a  double  silk  ligature.  The 
needle  was  passed  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  invaginated  skin,  and  was 

Eushed  through  the  tendon  of  the  abdominal  oblique  muscle  and  skin,  and 
rought  out  an  inch  and  a  half  above  Foupart's  ligament.  One  end  of 
the  silk  was  then  held  by  an  assistant,  and  the  needle  drawn  back,  and 
pushed  through  a  second  time  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  at  first,  bat 
including  about  four  lines  of  the  invaginated  integument.  The  two  free 
ends  were  then  tied  over  a  piece  of  bougie,  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  ten- 
don to  retain  the  intruded  portion  of  integument  firmly  within  the  ingui- 
nal canal.  A  piece  of  lint  wrapped  around  a  director,  and  dipped  into 
liq.  ammon.  was  passed  into  the  ^^  cul-de-sac"  of  skm,  and  the  suiliace 
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weU  nibbed  wiib  it,  to  remoye  the  cuticle  and  promote  inflammatioii  in 
die  eatis,  for  the  porpose  of  obliterating  this  integumentary  canal,  and 
fimning  a  plug  sufiSciently  firm  to  prevent  the  future  descent  of  the  hernia. 
The  application  of  the  ammonia  produced  intense  pain :  this  was,  howev- 
er relieved  by  opium.  Four  days  after  the  operation  the  ligature  was  re- 
moved, as  ptirulent  discharge  was  freely  established.  Pressure  was  kept 
upon  the  part  by  compresses,  to  promote  perfect  union,  and  in  about  three 
weeks  a  weak  truss  was  applied ;  but  he  still  remained  in  the  hospital 
another  fortnight,  after  which,  as  the  hernia  did  not  dcsoend,  he  left. 
About  two  months  after  he  had  returned  to  his  employment,  which  was  of 
a  tiolent  character,  the  hernia  partially  descended  ;  but  by  the  use  of  t 
stronger  truss,  he  has  ever  since  been  able  to  continue  at  work,  being, 
howerer,  sometimes  subject  to  a  slight  return  of  the  affection :  this  man 
may  be  sud  to  be  relieved,  but  not  permanently  cured  by  the  opera- 
tioiL. 

IrredvLcible  hernia. — ^This  is  a  form  of  hernia  in  which,  although  the 
eontents  cannot  be  returned  into  the  abdomen,  they  are  not  subjected  to 
aoffident  constriction  nor  obstruction  to  render  them  incapable  of  per- 
fiinning  their  natural  functions.  It  is  sometimes  termed  incarcerated  her- 
nia. The  distinction  between  the  two  is,  however,  perfectiy  obvious :  in 
one  ease,  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  only  permanentiy  retained  in  it ;  in 
the  other,  the  intestine  is  so  much  restricted  that  its  natural  functions  are 
oompletelv  impeded.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  recent  hernia  becomes  at 
once  irreducible,  unless  it  be  immediately  strangulated  ;  and  by  far  the 
most  firequent  cause  of  a  hernia  becoming  irreducible,  is  the  employment 
of  an  illrfitting  truss  ;  which,  admitting  of  the  descent  of  a  reducible  her- 
nia, presses  upon  the  contents  of  the  sac,  and  produces  thickening  of  the 
parietes,  and,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  adhesion  between  the  intestine 
and  the  interior  of  tiie  sac.  Any  circumstance,  however,  which  leads  to 
inflammation  of  the  contents  of  a  reducible  hernia,  may  induce  its  incarce- 
ration. I7o  very  violent  symptoms  necessarily  present  themselves  to  mark 
the  coDverdon  of  a  reducible  into  an  irreducible  hernia  :  the  functions  of 
the  afimentary  canal  may  still  be  duly  ])erformed,  and  the  patient  may 
seem  to  be  perfectly  free  from  danger  ;  but  any  internal  functional  de- 
labgement  or  slight  external  injury  would  perhaps,  suddenly  produce  the 
*  moat  urgent  symptoms  :  for  example,  undigested  matter  of  any  kind  pass* 
ing  into  an  incarcerated  knuckle  of  intestine,  is  retained,  not  only  in  con- 
.  sequence  of  the  form  of  the  protruded  bowel,  but  also  from  the  diminution 
of  its  peristaltic  action  ;  and  thus  an  irreducible  is  converted  into  an  ob- 
atmcted  hernia. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  such  an  obstruction,  are  very  similar  to 
tfaoae  in  strangulated  hernia,  but  are  less  urgent  in  their  character :  and 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  gradual  progress  of  the  symptoms,  enable 
the  surgeon  to  judge  between  them. 

When  it  is  decided  that  the  case  is  one  of  obstruction,  and  not  of  strang- 
ulation, copious  enemata  of  gruel  and  castor  oil  should  be  administered, 
and  purgatives  employed  at  the  same  time.  These  means  are  usually 
fmmd  sufficient ;  but  the  warm  bath,  and  the  application  of  ice  to  the  tu- 
mour, may  in  some  instances  be  required.  If,  however,  the  hernia  should 
he  obstmeted  in  consequence  of  external  injury,  purgatives  ought  not  to 
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be  prescribed ;  but  leeches,  and  afterwards  ice,  applied,  and  the  patient 
kept  in  perfect  rest,  as  any  attempt  to  produce  evacuation  may  lead  to  le- 
sion of  the.  injured  intestine  ;  while  if  nature  be  left  uninterfered  with, 
evacuation  will  take  place  as  soon  as  the  bowel  is  sufficiently  restored  to 
render  it  capable  of  supporting  the  necessary  action. 

If  the  obstruction,  whatever  be  its  cause,  cannot  be  overcome  by  the 
means  indicated,  there  remains  no  alternative  for  the  surgeon  but  to  pe^ 
form  an  operation  similar  to  that  in  strangulated  hernia.  But  if  the  ob- 
struction be  removed,  and  the  hernia  still  remain  irreducible,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  convert  it,  if  possible,  into  the  reducible  form,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  a  surgical  operation.  The  mode  of  effecting  this  is  well  3- 
lustrated  in  the  following  case  : — 

A  young  farmer  who  was  the  subject  of  irreducible  hernia,  was  sent  to 
me  by  Dr.  Baddely  of  Chelmsford.  The  hernia  was  of  two  years  stand- 
ing, and  so  anxious  was  the  patient  to  obtain  relief,  that  he  was  willing  to 
submit  to  any  treatment  that  promised  to  afford  it.  I  prescribed,  in  the 
first  instance,  purgatives,  to  produce  complete  evacuation  of  the  boweb, 
and  ordered  him  to  remain  in  bed  with  his  shoulders  and  thighs  nused,  so 
as  to  perfectly  relax  the  abdominal  muscles.  A  low  diet  was  strictly  eor 
joined,  and  a  grain  of  blue  pill  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  tartariied  anti* 
mony  given  twice  a  day,  with  the  intention  of  stimulating  the  absorbents 
to  the  removal  of  the  fatty  matter  of  the  omentum.  Ice  was  frequency 
applied,  and  also  enemata  to  keep  the  intestines  empty.  So  anxious  wis 
the  patient  for  the  removal  of  his  complaint,  that  he  submitted  to  these 
restrictions  during  the  space  of  five  weeks,  but  in  that  time,  beyond  a 
slight  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumour,  no  favourable  change  had  been 
produced.  At  last  quite  despondent  at  this  want  of  success,  in  a  fit  of 
impatience  he  one  morning  jumped  out  of  bed,  when  to  his  great  surprise 
and  joy  the  tumour  suddenly  disappeared.  He  immediately  applied  his 
truss,  and  has  never  experienced  the  least  return  of  the  protrusion  ;  tak* 
ing  care,  however,  always  to  wear  a  truss  even  in  bed. 

From  the  successful  result  of  the  treatment  in  this  case,  I  have  been 
frequently  induced  to  repeat  it  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  and 
have  found'  it  very  successful.  If,  however,  tlje  efforts  of  the  8urge<m 
should  prove  abortive,  and  the  hernia  remain  iiteducible,  an  apparatofl 
should  be  contrived  to  support  the  tumour  and  defend  it  from  external 
injury ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  scrupulous  attention  must  be  paid 
by  the  patient  as  to  his  diet,  both  in  quality  and  quantity ;  for  by  any 
shght  inattention  to  the  rules  laid  down,  he  renders  himself  liable  to  a  re 
turn  of  the  disorder,  and  consequent  eminent  danger  to  his  life. 


<  »»»  » 


LECTURE    XXXIX. 

Strangulated  hernia — Its  characteristics — Stercoraceous  vomiting'^PTO' 
gress  of  symptoms — Changes  in  physical  characters  of  the  tumour  «•• 
cUcating  gangrene — Distinctive  marks  between  strangalation  of  intet 
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tku  and  &mentum-^Betw€$n  strangrdated  and  obstructed  hernia — 
G-eneral  treatment  qf  strangulated  hernia — Taxis — Question  as  to  iniF 
mediate  operatiory^^useof  opium — Cases — Inguinal  TiemuB — Oblique 
inguinal  hemioe —  Varieties. 

Strangulated  hubonoede-^Diagnosis — Cases — Taxis — Operation — Com' 
parative  danger  of  the  operations — Cases — Congenital  bubonocele^- 
Oases — On  the  division  of  the  strieture^^Case — On  returning  inteS' 
tine  after  the  division  of  the  stricture — Cases — Adhesions  to  the  sac 
or  omentum.  i 

Oscheocele — Coverings --^  Strangulated  scrotal  hernia — Taxis — Oper- 
ation-^Congenital  scrotal  hernia — Situation  of  testicU'^Case. 

Strangulated  hernia. — ^A  hernia  is  ssud  to  be  strangulated  when  its  coa-  ^ 
taats  are  so  much  constrioted  at  the  outlet  ilirongh  the  abdominal  fascia 
If  to  pat  a  stop  to  the  natural  function  of  the  bowel. 

Ln  strangulated  hernia  the  symptoms  often  follow  immediately  upon 
010  protrusion,  and  are  severe  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  const^ctioiu 
Omally  the  fint  symptom  is  tightness  around  the  scrobiculis  cordis ;  some* 
liiBM  ao  acute  as  to  render  the  patient  incapable  of  maintaining  the  erect 
pottore.  Vomiting  soon  comes  on,  snd  is  more  or  less  serere,  according 
to  the  proximity  of  tiie  strangulated  portion  to  the  duodenum.  Insuper- 
lUe  constipation  also  forms  a  pronunent  feature  in  strangulated  hernia, 
ud  there  is  generaUy  great  anxiety  of  countenance,  restiessness,  small, 
qpdek,  and  hard  pube,  and  a  general  sensation  of  coldness  oyer  the 
vkols  surface  of  the  body.  If  these  symptoms  continue  for  any  lengtii 
of  time,  the  vomited  matter  ^  acquires  a  fsecal  or  stercoraceous  odour : 
a  eiieamstance  which^has  led  some  surgeons  to  suppose  that  the  contents  of 
Ae  large  intestines  «re  regurgitated.  This  I  think  is  scarcely  possible, 
md  I  believe  the  fiecd  odour  to  proceed  from  the  retention  of  the  con- 
liDls  of  the  small  intestine,  and  not  from  feculent  matter  pasrins  back 
tliioa^  the  ilio-colic  valve.  If  the  strangulation  be  not  overcome,  hiccup 
ferv  soon  supervenes,  the  surface  of  tl^  body  becomes  covered  with  a 
oald  sweat,  t$e  pulse  is  scarcely  to  be  felt,  respiration  is  weak  and  irreg- 
■kr,  and  the  pam  becomes  gradually  loss  severe.  The  physical  charac- 
Isn  of  the  tumour  now  begin  to  change,  the  skin  becomes  discoloured,  and, 
m  pressing  the  tumour,  a  fluctuation  is  felt,  instead  of  the  tension  which 
ptevkwsly  characterized  it:  these  are  indications  that  the  bowel  has  giv* 
so  waj  from  mortification.  If  such  mrgent  symptoms  were  to  succeed 
seek  ether  rapidly,  it 'would  lead  to  the  supposition  of  intestine  being 
strangulated ;  fot^  where  omentum  alone  is  protruded  and  strangulateo, 
allhoagh  the  above  symptoms  may  occur,  they  are  always  in  a  nulder 
fbm,  and  very  frequently  alvine  evacuations  may  be  produced  by  pur- 
gative remedies,  while  all  the  other  symptoDds  remain ;  but  even  when 
evMiiation  takes  }dace  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  forming  a  favourable 
prognosis, — ^for,  dthough  this  one  symptom  is  relieved,  the  others  may 
remain  insictiously  operating  on  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  patient 
to  &e  ultimate  destruction  of  his  life.  It  does  not  necess^y  happen 
that  the  acute  form  of  strangulated  herma  should  be  the  immediate  re- 
SsH  of  ppotruflion ;  for  my  late  colleague,  Mr.  Wilkinson  Eling,  has 
shown  mm  a  statistical  account  of  98  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  re 
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amring  operation,  that  94  of  them  became  strangulated  at  yarioos 
oistant  periods  after  the  protrusion.  He  attribute  tjbia  liability  to 
strangulation  to  ''  a  certain  decline  of  'ngour  and  health,  coxmeeted 
with  the  manifest  deterioration  of  the  depurative  organs  of  the  body,  ren- 
dering the  protruded  part  more  liable  to  tumefaction,  so  that  it  beoooiM 
strangulated,  owing  to  its  ready  turgescenoe."  I  am  inclined  to  belieTe, 
however,  that  most  of  these  cases  should  have  been  considered  as  the  fd- 
Bult  of  obstruction,  and  not  of  actual  strangulation  ;  the  first  being  an 
influence  exercised  from  within  to  without,  the  second  from  without  to 
within.  In  the  former  case,  gentle  purgatives  and  enemata  are  frequenflj 
found  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstruction,  while  in  the  latter  the  ooo- 
striction  must  be  removed,  to  permit  of  the  tumour  being  returned  iata 
the  abdomen. 

Treatment  of  itranffulated  hernia. — ^The  first  object  in  strangulatod 
hernia  is  to  efiect  its  reduction,  if  possible,  by  means  of  the  tazis,  and 
where  the  symptoms  are  not  very  acute,  this  may  be  attempted  witbont 
any  preliminary  preparation  of  uie  patient ;  but,  if  the  tomom:  be  veiT 
painml,  and  general  febrile  symptoms  be  present,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  bleeding,  warm-bath,  and  the  application  of  ice  to  the  tnmoiir,  u  I 
have  already  described.  Should  these  means  fail  in  rendering  the  henii 
reducible,  the  division  of  the  stricture  is  the  only  alternative ;  at  the  mm 
time,  no  question  in  surgery  is  more  difficult  than  to  decide  upon  the 
proper  moment  at  which  we  operation  should  be  performed. 

When,  from  the  suddenness  and  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  iet- 
sion  of  the  tumour,  a  very  tight  stricture  is  indicated,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible  ;  £)r  the 
rapid  changes  which  take  place  in  an  intestine  subjected  to  such  constrifr 
tion,  very  soon  unfit  it  for  the  performance  of  its  natural  duties,  even 
if  it  could  be  restored  to  the  abdomen :  the  severity  of  the  symptoDi 
may  indeed  be  so  great,  that  the  operation  oug)it  to  be  performed  without 
even  attempting  to  return  the  intestine  by  the  application  of  the  taxi^ 
When  symptoms  of  strangulation  come  on  progressively,  as  in  an  old  be^ 
nia,  some  delay  may  be  permitted,  even  beyond  that  required  for  the  i^ 
plication  of  the  remedies  already  recommended,  as  even  when  those  prore 
ineffectual  I  have  frequently  succeeded  by  giving  large  doses  of  qNimi, 
— in  some  cases  as  much  as  three  or  four  grains.     Constipation  being  coo 
of  the  most  urgent  symptoms  of  hernia,  and  opium  having  a  tendency  to 
produce  that  condition  of  the  bowels,  it  may  naturally  be  asked  what  ii 
the  rationale  of  the  treatment.     I  believe  that  the  opium  allays  iiiiti- 
tion,  and  checks  sickness,  by  diminishing  the  antiperistaltic  motion  of  te 
intestines ;  and  thus  it  produces  a  condition  of  quietude  through  tto 
whole  intestinal  canal,  adapted  to  improve  the  state  of  the  proiraded 
parts.    I  have  never  recommended  opium  by  choice  as  a  substitute  tat 
the  operation  ;  but  in  four  or  five  cases  in  which  the  patient  wodd  not 
submit  to  it,  I  have  employed  opium  with  perfect  success.    I  first  leaift' 
ed  this  practice  from  the  late  Mr.  Bush,  of  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  iriio 
informed  me,  that  although  at  one  time  of  hb  life  he  had  had  to  peiftifl 
the  operation  for  hernia  several  times  in  the  course  of  every  year,  after 
he  had  adopted  the  use  of  opium  he  had  rarely  had  occasion  to  retort 
to  it. 
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In  July,  1838, 1  admitted  a  man  64  years  of  age,  into  Gay's  Hospi- 
tal ;  he  was  the  sabject  of  strangulated  ingcdnal  hernia  of  five  days' 
standing :  he  suffered  from  constant  vomiting,  insuperable  constipation, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  symptoms  of  strangulation.  I  attempted  to  reduce 
the  hernia  but  could  not  succeed,  and  therefore  proposed  an  immediate 
operation.  To  this  the  patient  would  not,  however,  submit :  so  I  ordered 
lum  three  grains  of  solid  opium  ;  in  about  four  hours  the  sickness  was 
much  relieved,  and  some  flatus  passed  per  anum,  but  the  constipation 
Btill  remained.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  same  night,  my  dresser,  Mr.  Cole- 
man, repeated  the  dose  of  opium.  The  patient  passed  a  very  quiet  night, 
and  in  the  morning  the  vomiting  had  ceased,  and  a  copious  motion  was 
passed,  during  which  the  hernia  returned  into  the  abdomen. ,  The  pa- 
tient perfectiy  recovered. 

In  June,  1839,  a  married  woman,  set.  54,  was  admitted  into  Esther 
ward,  with  a  femoral  hernia  on  the  right  side.  The  tumour  was  about 
the  size  of  a  small  orange,  tense,  and  very  tender  when  touched.  The 
patient  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  an  enema  administered,  and  the  taxis 
applied,  but  unsuccesfully.  I  consequently  proposed  the  operation :  the 
patient  would  not,  however,  consent  to  it,  and  I  ordered  ice  to  be  applied 
to  the  tumour.  The  next  day,  all  the  symptoms  remaining  unaltered,  I 
again  attempted  the  reduction,  still,  however,  without  success :  and  I 
DOW  ordered  her  to  take  four  grains  of  solid  opium.  The  symptoms  were 
floon  relieved ;  a  castor  oil  enema  was  administered,  and  on  the  second 
eyening  after  her  admission  into  the  hospital  the  bowels  were  slightly 
evacuated,  and  my  dresser,  Mr.  Day,  succeeded  in  reducing  the  hernia. 
Tbia  patient  also  recovered. 

In  another  case  I  was  sent  for  by  Mr.  Odling,  to  see  a  lady  at  Isling- 
'ton,  who  was  suffering  from  all  the  urgent  symptoms  of  strangulated  her- 
sin.  The  warm  bath  had  been  employed,  ice  applied  to  the  tumour,  and 
aeyeral  attempts  made  to  reduce  it  by  the  taxis.  This  treatment  was  not, 
liowever,  successful,  and  as  the  patient  would  not  submit  to  an  operation, 
fiynr  grains  of  opium  were  given :  the  symptoms  were  soon  all  relieved, 
and  early  the  next  morning  the  bowels  were  evacuated,  after  which  the 
patient  herself  reduced  the  hernia  by  the  application  of  very  little  force. 

An  old  gentieman,  who  lived  in  Great  Windmill  Street,  and  who  had 
long  been  the  subject  of  irreducible  hernia,  was  suddenly  seized  with 
symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels  which  did  not  yield  to  the  usual 
remedies,  and  as  sickness,  as  well  as  the  other  signs  of  insuperable  con- 
stipation,  came  on.  Sir  Astiey  Cooper  was  sent  for.  He,  however,  hap- 
pened to  be  unwell,  and  I  went  in  his  stead  to  visit  the  patient.  I  order- 
ed eoemata,  ice  to  the  tumour,  and  calomel  and  opium  to  be  taken  to  allay 
tiie  vomiting.  No  relief  was,  •however,  obtained,  and  I  consequently 
proposed  the  operation.  This  was  objected  to,  and  I  was  therefore  con- 
slnuned  to  employ  som^  further  medical  treatment.  Four  grains  of  opi- 
um were  administered,  and  five  hours  afterwards  I  again  saw  the  patient : 
tlie  mckness  had  ceased,  but  no  evacuation  had  yet  taken  place.  I  then 
recommended  a  warm  gruel  injection,  with  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  and  in 
the  evening,  the  alme  excretions  passed  freely,  and  the  patient  shortly 
recoTered. 

Mr.  Shelly,  of  Epsom,  had  a  patient,  a  lady,  40  years  of  age,  under 
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his  care,  who,  during  three  days,  had  suffered  from  urgent  syuiptoiaB  of 
strangulated  hernia,  but  not  succeeding,  recommended  the  operation. 
The  patient  refused  to  submit  to  this,  and  Mr.  Shelly,  jun.,  who  hadbeoo 
one  of  my  dressers,  and  who  had  seen  the  effect  of  opium  in  one  or  tio 
cases  in  Guy's  Hospital,  immediately  gave  her  two  griuns  of  sdid  ojuum, 
and  further  ordered  a  grain  to  be  taken  every  two  hours.  She  took  fimr 
doses  before  the  sickness  and  pain  ceased^  but  the  next  day  the  boweb 
were  relieyed,  the  hernia  was  easily  reduced,  and  she  perfectly  recoyered. 

Should  every  means  fail,  however,  in  effecting  the  reducticm  of  a  stran- 
gulated hernia,  the  surgical  operation  must  be  resorted  to ;  and  as  eveiy 
species  of  hernia  requires  some  peculiarity  in  the  method  of  proceediqg 
with  the  operation,  it  is  requisite  to  describe  the  steps  in  each  partioakr 
kind. 

Inguinal  hernia. — This  term  is  employed  to  indicate  the  protmdon  of 
any  abdominal  viscus  through  the  internal  or  external  abdonunal  riqg. 
When  the  hernia  passes  through  the  internal  ring,  it  is  termed  an  Mifm 
inguinal  hernia  ;  when  through  the  external  ring  only,  a  direct  inguM 
hernia.  As  the  oblique  is  by  far  the  most  frequent,  I  shall  commeiioe 
with  a  description  of  it. 

An  oblique  inguinal  hernia  protrudes  through  the  internal  abdonmial 
ring  with  the  spermatic  chord  in  the  male,  and  the  round  ligament  in  ibe 
female,  haying  the  epigastric  artery  placed  on  the  inner  ride  of  its  naek; 
it  has  been  designated  by  some  surgeons  an  '^  external  ingainal  henna,'' 
in  reference  to  its  position  with  regard  to  the  artery*  An  obliqne  ingoiBiI 
hernia  is  subject  to  certain  varieties,  each  bearing  its  appropriate  name ; 
for  instance,  if  the  hernia  protrudes  only  into  the  inguinal  canal,  although 
it  b  in  fact  still  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  it  is  called  a  bubonocele;  if  it 
proceeds  downwards,  however,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  external  ring,  it 
takes  the  name  of  oscheocele  or  scrotal  hernia :  both  these  hemiss  ire 
usually  covered  by  a  distinct  peritoneal  sac,  and  pass  through  the  ringp 
in  front  of  the  spermatic  chord,  and  external  to  the  tunica  va^nal0. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  not  closed  from  the  gieil 
peritoneal  cavity,  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  passes  down  into  it,  without 
any  additional  covering  of  peritoneum  ;  it  then  constitute9  what  is  termed 
congenital  hernia.  Each  of  these  varieties,  when  strangulated,  has  the 
point  of  constriction  on  the  outer  side  of  the  epigastric  artery,  and  le* 
quires,  for  the  relief  of  the  patient,  either  the  successful  application  of 
the  taxis,  or  the  division  of  the  stricture  by  operation. 

Strangulated  bubonocele. — The  diagnostic  marks  of  this  spedes  of 
hernia  are  the  situation  of  the  tumour  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pube0,ini 
above  Poupart's  ligament ;  it  is  true  that  the  swelling  may  be  so  lazp 
as  to  cover  the  spinous  process  of  the  pubes,  and  overlap  Pouparf  8  ^^ 
ment,  so  as  to  descend  upon  the  thigh,  assuming  the  appearance  of  fba* 
oral  hernia ;  but  a  bubonocele  can  generally  be  cdstingmshed  from  the 
latter  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  pushed  upwuds,  so  tiiat  it . 
may  be  placed  in  its  characteristic  situation  directly  on  the  cater  sde  cf 
the  pubes,  and  above  Poupart's  ligament.  Still,  great  difficulty  sone* 
times  occurs  in  distinguishing  between  them.  January  20,  1840, 1  ad- 
mitted a  patient  into  Esther  ward,  who  was  the  subject  of  a  large  beroiil 
tumour  in  a  state  of  strangulation,  but  it  was  of  such  an  anomalous  fiom 
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diat  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  ingtdnal 
or  femoral,  in  consequence  of  its  encroachment  on  the  labium  pudenda. 
Having  used  the  usaal  means  preparatory  to  the  employment  of  me  taxis, 
such  as  the  application  of  ice  and  an  injection,  I  attempted  to  return  the 
heniia,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  to  the  cayity  of  the  abdomen  all  but 
a  Tory  small  portion :  it  was  thus  rendered  quite  clear  that  it  was  a  fem- 
oral hernia.  It  seemed  that  the  protrusion  had  passed  out  of  the  saphe- 
nous opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  and  then  extended  itself  between  the 
sldn  and  fascia  lata,  to  the  pudendum,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  ingu- 
inal hernia. 

A  servant  of  Dr.  Babington  had  a  strangulated  congenital  hernia, 
yAnoh  passed  partly  through  Sie  external  abdominal  ring  into  the  scrotum, 
but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  tumour  remained  in  the  mguinal 
canal ;  and,  from  its  size,  so  overlapped  Poupart's  ligament,  and  en* 
eroaoherl  on  the  thigh,  as  to  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  femo- 
ral hernia,  in  addition  to  the  scrotal  one.  Mr.  Morgan,  by  a  long  con- 
tinued application  of  the  taxis,  succeeded  in  reducing  the  hernia,  and 
dearly  proved  that  the  apparent  femoral  portion  of  the  swelling  had^  in 
bet  been  placed  in  the  inguinal  canal,  in  which  an  undescended  testicle 
was  also  felt. 

When  the  particular  species  of  hernia  has  been  ascertained,  the  first 
step  18  to  apply  the  taxis,  an  operation  which  requires  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  of  the  inguinal  canal  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  ob- 
tain Scam  it  its  full  advantages.  The  inguinal  canal  is  placed  within  the 
moseolar  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  passing  obliquely  from  the  internal 
ring  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  external ;  the  pressure  to  reduce  the 
hernia  must  therefore  be  exerted  upwards  and  outwards,  which  direction 
is,  however,  only  to  be  followed  in  cases  of  oblique  inguinal  henua.  K 
it  be  found  impracticable  to  reduce  the  hernia  by  the  taxis,  the  stricture 
most  be  removed  by  surgical  operation. 

Operationfar  strangiUaied  bubonocele. — ^This  operation  connsts  in  en- 
larnng  the  opening  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring  through  which  the  her- 
nia nas  escaped.  To  effect  tins,  the  inguinal  canal  must  be  laid  open  to 
ezpoae  the  intrinsie  coverings  of  the  herma:  an*  incision  is  made  in  the 
coarse  of  the  tumour,  commencing  from  within  an  inch  of  the  internal, 
and  extending  to  the  external,  ring,  cutting  through  the  skin  and  super- 
fidal  fitcia,  so  as  to  expose  the  tendon  of  ^e  external  abdominal  muscle : 
this  tendon  is  divided  to  a  similar  extent,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  in 
the  first  incision.  The  hernial  tumour  enveloped  by  the  internal  abdom- 
inal fieuKna  and  peritoneum  will  now  be  exposed,  partly  overlapped,  per- 
haps, by  the  free  edges  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles ; 
these  may  be  turned  upwards  off  the  tumour  by  means  of  the  finger,  and 
wilfaoiit  cattbg,  so  that  we  may  proceed  to  open  the  internal  abdominal 
fiiscia  (the  fascia  spermatica  interna).  A  director  is  passed  into  the 
opening  which  has  thus  been  made,  and  being  gently  pushed  upwards 
enters  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  the  force  required  for  this  being  in 
poportion  to  the  tightness  of  the  stricture.  A  hernial  biife  is  inserted 
into  the  groove  of  tiio  director,  and  passed  along  until  it  enters  the  ab* 
domen,  having,  consequentiy,  been  pushed  beyond  the  point  of  the  con- 
striotioii ;  the  cutting  ed^  of  the  loufe  is  then  turned  forwards  so  as  to 
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divicliD  the  stricture,  the  division  being  made  directly  upwards ;  a&d,  in- 
deed, an;  inward  direction  is  to  be  especially  avoided,  owing  to  the  prox- 
imity of  the  epigastric  artery.  This  division  of  the  stricture  external  to 
the  peritoneal  sac  usually  proves  sufficient,  uid  the  hernia  may  be  r»* 
turned  by  gentle  manipulation :  if  the  hemia4)e  thus  reduced,  the  opa«- 
ation  is  completed,  but  if  there  be  any  adhesions  between  the  contkts 
of  the  hernia  and  its  peritoneal  sac,  or  <any  other  cause  which  prevents 
its  return,  the  peritoneal  sac  itself  must  be  laid  open  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  obstruction. 

The  operation  of  dividing  the  stricture  external  to  the  sae  may,  I 
thmk,  be  looked  upon  us  littie  more  dangerous  than  the  ordinary  appfica- 
tion  of  the  taxis,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  danger  in  & 
usual  operation  for  hernia  consists  in  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
I  have  frequently  had  patients  recover  after  the  external  diviaon  of  the 
stricture  with  as  much  freedom  from  bad  symptoms  as  when  the  benia 
is  returned  by  the  application  of  the  tans  alone.  On  January  '5tfa,  1844, 
I  operated  on  a  boy  for  strangulated  hernia,  the  strangulation  having  ex- 
isted for  two  days.  I  divided  the  stricture  external  to  the  sac,  and  wm 
able  to  return  the  intestine  by  a  very  slight  exertion  of  force ;  not  a 
single  bad  symj)tom  supervened,  and  the  patient  did  not  appear  to  aufisr 
more  than  in  reduction  by  the  usual  method,  without  operation.  *  I  hid 
also  a  patient  in  Cornelius  ward,  on  whom  I  operated  for  a  strangulated 
inguinal  hernia,  on  which  the  late  Mr.  Key  had  operated  three  years 
before ;  in  this  case  I  divided  the  stricture  without  opening  the  sac,  and 
to  my  great  satisfaction  the  contents  of  the  sac  were  easily  reduced :  As 
patient  did  not  present  any  symptom  of  having  been  suDjected  to  an  op> 
eration,  and  ^ven  the  collapse  almost  invariably  attendant  on  the  operation 
for  hernia  was  m  this  case  wholly  absent.  I  could  enumerate  several 
cases  equally  successful. 

To  Mr.  Key  is  attributable  the  introduction  of  this  plan  of  treatment 
in  cases  of  recent  hernia,  as  formerly  surgeons  recommended  the  ^virion 
of  the  stricture  external  to  the  sac  only  in  cases  of  very  large  henis, 
and  such  as  were  of  long  continuance. 

Congenital  bubonocele. — If  the  bubonocele  be  congenital,  the  opera- 
tion wiU  be  the  same  as  that  just  described  ;  the  stricture  exists  at  the 
same  point,  and  is  produced  by  the  same  cause ;  the  only  difference  is, 
that  the  congenital  bubonocele  passes  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  is 
without  any  further  peritoneal  covering.  If,  however,  circumstances 
render  it  necessary,  in  the  operation  for  a  strangulated  congenital  bubo- 
nocele to  lay  open  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  testicle  will  be  seen  lying  witUa 
that  covering,  and  usually  below  the  protruded  intestine,  so  that,  even 
before  the  opening  is  made,  the  diagnosis  of  the  congenital  chiyracter  of 
the  hernia  may  be  formed  to  a  cetain  extent,  from  the  testicle  constkoting 
a  second  tumour  immediately  below  the  true  hernial  protrusion. 

There  are  certain  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  the  operation  ht  a 
strangulated  bubonocele,  as  well  as  in  its  diagnosis  ;  in  making  the  first 
incision,  for  instance,  branches  •of  the  external  epigastric  or  circumflex 
iliac  arteries  may  give  rise  to  a  hssmorrhage  that  will  render  it  necessary 
to  apply  a  ligature  to  those  vessels,  for  even  should  the  bleeding  not  lie 
sufficient  to  produce  danger  from  loss  of  blood,  it  would  obstruct  the  op 
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eration,  and  should  therefore  be  immediately  arrested.  On  dividing  fhe 
tendon  of  the  external  abdonunal  oblique  mosclei  instead  of  exposing  the 
hernial  sac,  we  may  discover  a  varicose  condition  of  the  spermatic  veins, 
a  hydrocele  of  the  chord,  an  undescended  testicle,  or  a  cyst,  perhaps, 
connected  with  the  ovarium ;  or  a  steatomatous  tumour  may  conceal  tixe 
hernia  from  view.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  in  all  cases  to  be  prepared 
for  such  contingencies,  and  even  when  they  are  met  Trith,  if  the  symp- 
toms of  hernia  are  present,  whatever  the  concomitants  may  be,  the  mal* 
ady  must  not  be  referred  to  them,  but  careful  examination  further  made, 
to  ascertain,  beyond  all  question,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  visceral 
protrusion.  In  a  former  lecture  I  mentioned  the  case  of  a  surgeon,  who, 
m  aeeting  for  hernia,  found  hydrocele  of  the  chord  ;  without  ftflrther  in- 
Testigation,  he  set  this  dovm  as  the  origin  of  the  symptoms,  and  allowed 
fhe  hernia,  which,  in  fact,  existed,  to  remain  constricted  until  the  life  of 
tii6  patient  was  sacrificed.  I  therefore  agam  urge  the  necessity  for 
poshing  inquiry  in  such  cases  to  the  most  extreme  limit.  I  have  myself 
met  with  considerable  difficulty  whilst  operating  in  a  case  of  congenital 
babonocele,  from  mistaking  a  nondescended  testicle  for  a  hemi^  sac  : 
.ywtj  lately,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Cock,  in  operating  in  a  case  of  bubo- 
nocele, found  a  second  tumour  beside  the  protruded  intestine,  and  upon 
dividing  the  stricture  a  quantity  of  viscid  fluid  escaped.  He  was  conse- 
qaentlv  led  to  c<Hisider  i^  as  an  encysted  tumour,  proceeding  probably 
from  we  ovarium.  The  unexpected  occurrence  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent fhe  completi(m  of  the  operation ;  as  the  hernia  was  reduced,  and 
.the  patient  recovered.  Psoas  abscess  sometimes  makes  its  way  into  the 
ingnmal  canal,  and  when  concomitant  with  bubonocele,  pus  might  escape 
during  fhe  operation.  A  case  occurred  some  time  ago  at  Epsom,  in 
vliich,  with  ail  the  symptoms  of  hernia,  a  tumour  was  discovered  in  the 
ai>domen ;  the  tumour  was,  however,  distinctly  fluctuating ;  it  was  there- 
fore punctured,  and  pus  let  out :  the  evacuation  of  the  matter  satisfied 
tlie  surgeon ;  he  set  down  all  the  symptoms  to  the  account  of  the  abscess, 
and  did  not  seek  for  anything  further.  As  the  opening  of  the  abscess 
did  not,  however,  relieve  the  patient  (the  symptoms  of  hernia  remaining) 
in  a  short  time  he  died,  and  upon  post-mortem  examination  a  hernia  was 
fbond,  in  addition  to  the  abscess  from  which  the  matter  had  been  dis- 
diarged.  Some  difficulty  may  also  arise  in  the  division  of  the  stricture, 
aecording  to  whether  it  be  attempted  externally  to,  or  within,  the  sac. 
Li  the  fint  case  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  recognising  with  certainty 
the  fi»cia  spermatica  interna.  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  tissue  is  ex- 
posed before  it  is  in  &ct  reached,  and  until  it  is  opened  the  stricture  can- 
aot  be  divided ;  the  best  criterion  for  knowing  when  this  fieiscia  is  lidd 
bare,  is  the  appearance  of  the  fibres  of  the  cremaster  muscle,  the  com* 
plete  divinon  of  which  must  expose  the  fascia. 

A  lundrance  to  the  division  of  the  stricture  may  also  occur  from 
ifae  ti^tness  of  the  constriction  round  the  neck  of  the  sac.  This  dif- 
lealty  renders  it  necessary  to  employ  the  great  estcaution,  both  in  pass- 
iu  the  director  through  the  stricture,  and  also  in  passing  the  hernial 
kmfSe.  Many  cases  are  on  renord  in  which  the  intestine  has  been 
noimded  in  this  step  of  the  operation ;  and  I  believe  there  are  few  oper- 
ulnig  aorgeona  who  have  not  met  with  this  accident.    About  two  years 
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ago  I  was  sent  for  to  operate  on  a  lady  who  was  labotuing  under  stna- 
gulated  hernia.  She  was  one  in  whom  I  felt  a  more  than  usual  interest, 
from  the  earliest  associations  of  my  youth.  I  mention  this  only  to  diow 
that  it  was  a  case  which  commanded  my  utmost  care.  After  I  had  difi- 
ded  the  stricture  (which  was  very  tight)  with  my  own  **  guarded''  het 
nial  knife,  a  quantity  of  fluid  escaped,  and  a  violent  burning  pain,  afc> 
tended  with  a  sensation  of  extreme  tension  throughout  the  abdomen,  wai 
immediately  experienced  by  the  patient.  About  four  hours  after  the  op- 
eration she  expired ;  and,  in  a  post-mortem  examination,  an  opemng  wis 
found  in  the  intestine,  and,  from  its  appearance,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
having  been  inflicted  by  the  knife  during  the  operation. 

The  effusion  from  the  bowel  (which  proved  fatal  in  this  case)  may, 
however,  take  place  without  the  intestine  having  been  wounded  by  Ae 
knife,  as  lesion,  of  the  protruded  part  may  sometimes  be  produced  by  die 
constriction  to  which  it  is  subjected  ;  but  I  think  the  appearance  of  ihe 
opening  in  the  bowel  would  always  indicate  the  nature  of  the  cause  wludi 
produced  it.  The  liability  to  wound  the  intestine  during  the  operatkm 
exists  equally  in  every  kind  of  strangulated  hernia.  In  the  operatioii, 
fresh  difficulties  may  present  themselves  even  after  the  stricture  has  been 
divided  ;  viz.  in  returning  the  intestine  into  the  abdomen.  The  diffieol- 
ties  here  may  arise  from  the  quantity  of  intestine  protruded,  from  its  de- 
tention with  flatus,  its  abnormal  thickening,  or  its  adhesion  to  the  herni- 
al sac. 

In  September,  1837, 1  operated  at  Guy's  Hospital  on  a  young  nun 
who  was  admitted  with  strangulated  ingumal  hernia.  No  difliculiy  OO' 
curred  during  the  operation  until  after  I  had  divided  the  stricture,  when 
I  found  it  totally  impossible  to  return  the  bowel  into  the  abdomen.  I 
punctured  the  intestine  with  a  grooved  needle,  to  let  off  the  gas  with 
which  it  was  distended,  and  the  patient  was  put  to  bed,  the  head  and 
lower  extremities  being  raised,  and  the  tumour  covered  by  a  light  cloth 
kept  constantly  wet  with  warm  water.  After  he  had  been  two  hours  in 
bed,  he  passed  a  large  quantity  of  flatus  per  anum,  and  my  dresser  then 
succeeded  in  replacing  the  intestine.  The  man  died,  however,  in  a  few 
days,  of  peritonitis,  the  contents  of  the  bowels  not  having  been  evacuat- 
ed. A  post  mortem  examination  was  made,  but  no  cause  could  be  found 
for  the  difficulty  in  returning  the  hernia :  the  stricture  had  been  freely 
divided,  and  there  were  no  adhesions  of  the  intestme,  but  it  was  much 
thickened,  and  had  become  inelastic  and  of  a  leathery  consistence.  Ml 
Porter,  of  Dublin,  lately  described  a  case  to  me,  in  which,  after  having 
opened  the  sac,  and  divided  the  stricture,  he  failed  in  every  attempt  to 
return  the  protruded  intestine  into  the  abdomen,  and  his  patient  died  in 
three  days  with  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia.  On  dissection,  it 
was  found  that  the  colon  and  part  of  the  ileum  had  protruded  under 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  ascending  colon  had  faDen 
over  the  entrance  of  the  ileum  into  the  caput  coli,  so  as  to  completely 
close  the  valve,  and  thus  produce  the  symptoms  of  strangulated  hemii, 
and  prevent  the  return  of  the  protruded  part,  as  the  air  and  other  cofr 
tents  of  the  sac  could  not  be  pressed  back  through  the  ilio-colic  valve* 
In  August,  1841,  of  my  colleagues  admitted  a  patient  into  the  hospital 
who  was  suffering  from  a  large  strangulated  scrotal  hernia.    The  hot 
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kath,  ioe,  and  taxis,  were  all  tned  without  success,  and,  the  opera(i(»k  be- 
JM  Uierefore  determined  on,  the  sac  was  laid  open,  and  the  stricture  dir 
fided  ;  but  it  was  found  that  eyen  then  the  intestine  could  not  be  return* 
ad  into  the  abdomen,  in  consequence  of  its  being  enormously  distended 
mAi  fluid  :  this  was  eyacuated  by  a  small  puncture.  The  patient  died, 
iMmeyer,  in  a  yery  short  time.  K  adhesions  be  the  cause  of  the  difficul- 
tr  in  retunung  the  intestine,  they  must  be  divided,  whether  they  are  to 
mb  omentum  or  to  the  sac  itself,  and  I  have  not  found  this  opera- 
tioD  so  difficult  as  we  might  expect,  as  the  adhesions  are  usually  of  re- 
cent formation.  They  may,  however,  be  so  firm  and  extensive  that  an 
attempt  to  divide  them  would  be  unjustifiable.  The  intestine  must,  un- 
ifBot  these  eircumstances,  be  left  in  the  sac,  and  of  course  remains,  in 
ttafc  case,  under  the  form  of  an  irreducible  hernia.  The  prognosis  is 
tten  very  unfavourable. 

In  the  cases  I  have  just  described,  where,  owing  to  its  great  disten- 
tioD,  the  bowel  could  not  be  returned,  I  believe  that  it  is  better  practice 
Ml  to  puncture  it,  either  for  the  evacuation  of  air  or  flaid  ;  but  i^cer  the 
stricture  is  freely  divided,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed,  and  the 
potraded  mtestine  covered  with  linen  dipped  in  warm  fomentations,  leav- 
ng  it  to  the  chance  of  spontaneous  action,  in  which  case  it  would  be 
#•07  to  return  the'protrusion  into  the  abdomen. 

0§e/ieoeele,  or  scrotal  hernia. — ^When  a  hernia  has  passed  through  the 
external  ring  and  issued  from  the  inguinal  canal  into  we  scrotum,  it  is  no 
loDger  termed  a  bubonocele,  but  takes  the  name  of  oscheocele :  it  is,  in 
ymnt  of  &ct,  placed  under  dUfferent  anatomical  circumstances,  as  it  does 
Ml  receiye  any  covering  from  the  tendon  of  the  external  abdominal  ob- 
Eqpie  muscle,  but  has  acquired  new  ones  from  the  cremaster  muscle  and 
fiMcia  spermatica  externa.  The  latter  can  scarcely,  however,  be  regard- 
id  as  a  fresh  covering,  as  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  superficial  fascia 
ef  tiie  abdomen,  proceeding  downwards  into  the  scrotum :  by.  its  close 
OQimexi<m  with  the  circumference  of  the  external  ring,  it  constricts  it 
•xictly  as  the  internal  ring  is  constricted  by  the  fascia  spermatica  in- 


lAe  coyerings  of  a  scrotal  herma  are, — skin,  superficial  fascia,  and 
flvemaater  muscle ;  these  are  its  extrinsic,  while  the  fascia  spermatica  in- 
tama  and  peritoneal  sac  form  its  intrinsic  coverings. 

An  oscheocele  is  liable  to  become  strangulated,  and  must  be  then  sub- 
jected to  precisely  siidlar  treatment  to  that  in  bubonocele.  The  tasds  is 
to  be  appUed  in  tiie  same  manner  and  in  the  same  direction,  the  object 
iMing  to  push  the  viscus  back  along  the  course  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and 
fkoNmf^  uie  internal  abdominal  ring,  into  the  abdomen.  If  the  reduction 
cunot,  however,  be  effected,  an  operation  must  be  employed  for  the  relief 
of  the  strangulation. 

Xhe  operation  is  commenced  by  makmg  an  incision  through  the  skin 
iloDg  the  neck  of  the  tumour,  beginmng  immediately  below  the  external 
ibdonmial  ring,  and  boing  contmued  downwards  for  about  an  inch  and  a 
haU^  first  cutting  through  the  skin ;  the  superficial  fascia  must  next  be 
fifided  to  an  equal  extent :  this  must  be  done  •  with  great  care,  and  the 
iifliection  continued  in  depth  until  the  fibres  of  the  cremaster  muscle  are 
broaght  into  view.     As  the  fieiscia  is  divimble  into  layers,  there  may  be 
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some  jUfficnlty  in  reeogmmng  the  oremaster  mosole ;  this  is,  however,  a 
Tery  important  point,  as  it  exactly  indicates  to  the  surgeon  the  prograss 
he  has  made  in  the  operation.  When  the  oremaster  mosole  is  mstinctly 
reeognised  it  most  he  cat  throagh/  and  the  fiiscia  spermatica  interna  will 
flien  be  reached,  which  is  to  be  very  cauiioasly  opened,  and  a  director 
passed  upweirds  as  fiur  as  the  strictare.  The  director,  being  between  the 
fiucia  and  the  peritoneal  sac,  is  to  be  insinoated  beneath  the  stricture ; 
and,  when  brought  into  the  proper  position,  the  groove  being  directed  for- 
wards, tiie  hernial  Imife  is  to  oe  passed  aJong  ttie  groove,  and  the  stric- 
iare  divided  in  tibe  same  manner  as  described  when  speaking  upon  the 
subject  of  bubonocele.  The  seat  of  the  stricture  in  strangulated  scro- 
tal hernia  is  generally  at  the  internal  ring,  but  the  latter  does  not,  as  m 
bubonocele,  remain  in  its  normal  position  midway  between  the  anterior 
and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum  and  pubes,  but  is  forced  down- 
wards by  tiie  tumour  until  it  is  brought  into  close  proximity  to  the  exter- 
nal ring ;  so  that,  in  divicbng  the  stricture,  there  is  no  necessity  for  laying 
open  £e  inguinri  canal,  as  would  be  reqmrite  if  the  rings  were  not 
Inought  so  close  to  each  other.  If,  after  the  stricture  has  been  divided 
extemallv  to  the  periloneum,  the  sac  cannot  be  emptied,  it  must  be  open- 
ed, m  order  to  remove  the  obstruction  which  prevents  the  reduction.  Os- 
cheocele is  sometimes  congemtal ;  the  testicle  will  then  be  found  descend- 
ed into  the  scrotum,  instead  of  renudning  m  the  ingqinal  canal,  as  is  fre- 
quenfly  seen  in  bubonocele. 

No  difficulties  otkr  themselves  in  this  kind  of  oblique  ingtunal  hernia 
(a  scrotal  hernia)  beyond  those  which  have  already  been  described  in 
^  bubonocele,"  unless  we  admit  the  great  liability  of  an  increase  of  size 
in  the  hernial  tumour  when  it  has  reached  the  scrotum,  as  offering  a  pecu- 
liarity. If  a  scrotal  hernia  has  acqmred  a  great  size,  the  hermd  sac 
should  not  l)e  opened,  but  the  stricture  freely  divided,  and  the  sac  empti- 
ed of  its  contents,  if  practicable  ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  an  open- 
ing just  large  enough  to  admit  the  director  into  the  8ac  should  be  made, 
and,  the  director  being  passed  upwards  into  the  abdomen,  the  neck  of  the 
sac  should  be  divided,  and  the  finger  gently  introduced  to  seek  for  any 
adhesions  which  may  prevent  the  bowel  from  being  returned  ;  should  its 
reduction  prove  impracticable,  it  is  better  for  it  to  be  left  in  the  scrotum 
than  for  the  Vhole  sac  to  be  laid  open.  Hydrocele  or  hsematocele  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  may  be  concomitant  with  scrotal  hernia,  and  lead  to  some 
diagnostic  difficulties ;  or  a  complication  of  a  direct  with  an  oblique 
inguinal  hernia  might  possibly  occur ;  so  that  it  is  always  judicious, 
after  the  intestine  seems  to  be  reduced  by  beins  pushed  through  the  ex- 
ternal ring,  to  examine  whether  any  tumour  stm  remains  in  the  inguinal 
canal. 

A  ve^  curious  case  of  hernial  complication  occurred  to  me  in  consul- 
tation with  Mr.  Francis  Toulmin,  of  Hackney.  He  consulted  me  about 
a  patient  who  was  sufiering  under  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia.  Up- 
on making  an  examination  a  slight  degree  of  fulness  was  felt  in  the  right 
inguinal  canal,  but  not  giving  from  its  appearance  or  feel,  the  evidence  of 
a  hernial  tumour.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  give  some  calomel  and 
opium  to  allay  the  sickness,  and  to  widt  the  effect.  The  symptoms  con- 
tinuing the  same,  the  next  day  we  Isud  open  the  inguinal  canal,  to  exam- 
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ine  the  cause  of  the  slight  protrusion  in  that  region.  As  was  expected, 
from  the  general  character  of  the  swellmg,  no  hernial  sac  was  found,  nor 
did  we  dliscover  any  insceral  protrusion,  but  what  was  regarded  as  a 
thickened  and  varicose  spermatic  chord.  We  therefore  closed  the 
wound,  ordered  some  stimulus,  as  our  patient  was  now  become  very  low, 
and  we  considered  that  he  was  dying  of  some  internal  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion.   The  next  day,  indeed,  he  died. 

Mr.  Francis  Todmin,  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  made  a  post- 
mortem exammation,  and  the  following  is  his  account  of  the  investiga- 
tion : — 

^'  I  send  you  herewith  the  right  testis,  with  the  appendix  cseci  and  sper- 
matic chord  attached,  and  the  result  of  my  further  examination  of  the 
body  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  The  skin  was  yellow ;  the  abdo- 
men tumid.  Upon  opening  this  cavity,  the  intestines  m  situ  were  deep 
in  colour,  and  slightly  glued  together  by  recently  effused  lymph.  I  first 
examined  the  left  internal  ring,  and  found  it  would  easily  admit  the  point 
of  Ihe  finger  from  the  abdomen  into  the  inguinal  canal^  which  contained 
nothing  abnormal.  Upon  laying  open  the  right  inguinal  canal  complete- 
ly into  the  abdomen,  for  it  had  already  been  laid  open  by  operation  be- 
rore  death,  the  appendix  croci  vermiformis  was  found  passing  through 
the  internal  ring  and  inguinal  canal,  and,  terminating  by  a  bulbous  ex- 
tremity, was  adhering  firmly  to  the  right  testicle,  which  was  situated 
just  below  the  external  ring :  the  spermatic  chord  took  its  course  behind 
the  appendix  ceeci,  and  they  were  firmly  adherent  to  each  other.  About 
eighteen  inches  of  the  intestinum  ileum,  forming  numerous  intricate  con- 
vdutions,  were  firmly  bound  down  to  the  rectum  by  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  plastic  lymph,  forming  a  mass  which  completely  filled  up  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pelvis.  On  separating,  or  rather,  unravelling  this  mass,  some 
pus  flowed  out.  About  six  inches  of  the  intestine  was  completely  empty, 
contracted  and  almost  impervious." 

From  the  history  of  the  symptoms  in  this  case,  as  well  as  from  the 
post  mortem  examination,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  protrusion  of  the  ver- 
miform process  of  the  csecum  was  not  the  cause  of  obstruction  to  the 
bowels,  but  the  adhesion  of  the  small  intestines  to  each  other.  One  of 
the  strongest  proofs  of  this  fact  is,  in  my  mind,  the  urgency  of  the  sick- 
ness, which  constituted  a  prominent  feature ;  while,  had  protrusion  of 
the  caecum  been  the  only  exciting  cause,  vpmiting  would  have  been  mere- 
ly a  secondary  symptom. 
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some  difficulty  in  recognising  the  cremaster  muscle  ;  this  is,  however,  ft 
very  important  point,  as  it  exactly  indicates  to  the  surgeon  the  progrea 
he  has  made  in  the  operation.  When  the  cremaster  muscle  is  cUstincfly 
recognised  it  must  be  cut  through,  and  the  fascia  spermatica  interna  ifSl 
then  be  reached,  which  is  to  be  very  cautiously  opened,  and  a  director 
passed  upwards  as  far  as  the  stricture.  The  director,  being  between  Hnb 
fascia  and  the  peritoneal  sac,  is  to  be  insinuated  beneath  the  stricture; 
and,  when  brought  into  the  proper  position,  the  groove  being  Erected  fo^ 
wards,  the  hernial  knife  is  to  be  passed  along  Uie  groove,  and  the  stric- 
ture divided  in  the  same  manner  as  described  when  speaking  upon  tte 
subject  of  bubonocele.  The  seat  of  the  stricture  in  strangulated  scro- 
tal hernia  is  generally  at  the  internal  ring,  but  the  latter  does  not,  as  in 
bubonocele,  remain  in  its  normal  position  midway  between  the  anterior 
and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum  and  pubes,  but  is  forced  down- 
wards by  the  tumour  until  it  is  brought  into  close  proximity  to  the  exfc0^ 
nal  ring ;  so  that,  in  dividing  the  stricture,  there  is  no  necessity  for  laying 
open  the  inguinai  canal,  as  would  be  requisite  if  the  rings  were  not 
brought  so  close  to  each  other.  If,  after  the  stricture  has  been  divided 
externally  to  the  periloneum,  the  sac  cannot  be  emptied,  it  most  be  open* 
ed,  in  order  to  remove  the  obstruction  which  prevents  the  reduction.  Os> 
cheocele  is  sometimes  congenital ;  the  testicle  will  then  be  found  deseend- 
ed  into  the  scrotum,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  mgcunal  canal,  as  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  bubonocele. 

No  difficulties  offer  themselves  in  this  kind  of  oblique  ingcdnal  honia 
(a  scrotal  hernia)  beyond  those  which  have  already  been  described  in 
^^  bubonocele,''  unless  we  admit  the  great  liability  of  an  increase  of  on 
in  the  hernial  tumour  when  it  has  reached  the  scrotum,  as  offering  a  peco- 
liarity.  If  a  scrotal  hernia  has  acquired  a  great  size,  the  hermal  sac 
should  not  \>e  opened,  but  the  stricture  freely  divided,  and  the  sac  empti- 
ed of  its  contents,  if  practicable  ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  an  open- 
ing just  large  enough  to  admit  the  director  into  the  sac  should  be  made, 
and,  the  director  being  passed  upwards  into  the  abdomen,  the  neck  of  the 
sac  should  be  divided,  and  the  finger  gently  introduced  to  seek  for  any 
adhesions  which  may  prevent  the  bowel  from  being  returned  ;  shoald  ite 
reduction  prove  impracticable,  it  is  better  for  it  to  be  left  in  the  scrotum 
than  for  the  whole  sac  to  be  laid  open.  Hydrocele  or  haematocele  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  may  be  concomitant  with  scrotal  hernia,  and  lead  to  some 
diagnostic  difficulties ;  or  a  complication  of  a  direct  with  an  oblique 
inguinal  hernia  might  possibly  occur ;  so  that  it  is  always  judicious, 
after  the  intestine  seems  to  be  reduced  by  being  pushed  through  the  ex- 
ternal ring,  to  examine  whether  any  tumour  still  remains  in  the  inguinal 
canal. 

A  very  curious  case  of  hernial  complication  occurred  to  me  in  consul- 
tation with  Mr.  Francis  Toulmin,  of  Hackney.  He  consulted  me  about 
a  patient  who  was  suffering  under  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia.  Up- 
on making  an  examination  a  slight  degree  of  fulness  was  felt  in  the  right 
inguinal  canal,  but  not  giving  from  its  appearance  or  feel,  the  evidence  of 
a  hernial  tumour.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  give  some  calomel  and 
opium  to  allay  the  sickness,  and  to  wait  the  effect.  The  symptoms  con- 
tinuing the  same,  the  next  day  we  laid  open  the  inguinal  canal,  to  exam- 
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106  Uie  cause  of  the  slight  protrasion  in  that  region.  As  was  expected, 
from  the  general  character  of  the  swellmg,  no  hernial  sac  was  found,  nor 
dUl  we  discover  any  yisceral  protrasion,  but  what  was  regarded  as  a 
tiuekened  and  varicose  spermatic  chord.  We  therefore  closed  the 
wound,  ordered  some  stimulus,  as  our  patient  was  now  become  very  low, 
ind  we  considered  that  he  was  dying  of  some  internal  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion.    The  next  day,  indeed,  he  died. 

Ifr.  Francis  Toidmin,  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  made  a  post- 
Bortem  examination,  and  the  following  is  his  account  of  the  investiga- 
lioii: — 

^  I  send  you  herewith  the  right  testis,  with  the  appendix  cseci  and  sper- 
matic chord  attached,  and  the  result  of  my  further  examination  of  the 
body  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  The  skin  was  yellow ;  the  abdo- 
BOH  tumid.  Upon  opening  this  cavity,  the  intestines  m  situ  were  deep 
m  cokar,  and  slightly  glued  together  by  recentiy  effused  lymph.  I  first 
cxtmined  the  left  interc^l  ring,  and  found  it  would  easily  admit  the  point 
rf  tiie  finger  from  the  abdomen  into  the  inguinal  canal^  which  contained 
Boihing  aboiormal.  Upon  laymg  open  the  right  inguinal  canal  complete- 
hr  into  the  abdomen,  for  it  had  already  been  laid  open  by  operation  be- 
Me  death,  the  appendix  csdci  vermiformis  was  found  passing  through 
tbe  internal  ring  and  inguinal  canal,  and,  terminating  by  a  bulbous  ex- 
tramity,  was  acUieripg  firmly  to  the  right  testicle,  which  was  situated 
just  below  the  extemid  ring :  the  spermatic  chord  took  its  course  behind 
the  appendix  oseci,  and  they  were  firmly  adherent  to  each  other.  About 
sUhteen  inches  of  the  intestinum  ileum,  forming  numerous  intricate  con- 
fofaitions,  were  firmly  bound  down  to  the  rectum  by  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  plastic  lymph,  fonmng  a  mass  which  completely  filled  up  the  ca- 
?i^  ci  the  pelvis.  On  separating,  or  rather,  unravelling  this  mass,  some 
pus  flowed  out.  About  six  inches  of  the  intestmo  was  completely  empty, 
contracted  and  almost  impervious." 

From  the  history  of  the  symptoms  in  this  case,  as  well  as  from  the 
postmortem  examination,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  protrusion  of  the  ver- 
mbrm  process  of  the  csdcum  was  not  the  cause -of  obstruction  to  the 
bcwals,  but  the  adhesion  of  the  small  intestines  to  each  other.  One  of 
ttie  strongest  proo&  of  this  fact  is,  in  my  mind,  the  urgency  of  the  sick- 
ness, which  constituted  a  prominent  feature ;  while,  had  protrusion  of 
flie  csMum  been  the  only  exciting  cause,  vpmiting  would  have  been  mere- 
ly a  secondary  symptom. 
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tery — Caze — Prognosis — After-treatment — DiffieutUes  wMeh  fnajfjH' 
sent  themselves  during  the  operatian^^Cases. 
Umbilical  hernia — Its  characters-^  Operation — Mr.  Kej/^spiemr-^odi' 
fication  cf — Cases — AfteT'treatmew^^Ventral  hernia — Situation  of^ 
Steatomata  mag  be  mistaken  for  ventral  hernia — Operatianfor  stmr 
gulated  hernia — Prognosis. 

Direct  inguinal  hernia. — It  is  not  necessary  that  a  scrotal  henis 
should  pass  through  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  as  it  may  {Hrotmde  at 
once  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  through  the  external  ring :  this  ii 
called  a  direct  inguinal  hernia^  or,  from  being  placed  on  the  inner  ode 
of  the  epigastric  artery,  is  someUmes  termed  an  mtemal  inguinal  henia: 
the  former  term  is,  I  think,  the  most  appropriate.  It  is  very  difficult  lo 
distinguish  a  direct  from  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  during  fife :  this  dift 
culty  arises  from  the  descent  of  the  internal  ring  in  the  oblioiie  henna, 
so  that  all  obvious  obliquity  in  the  direction  of  the  swelling  is  lost:  naud* 
ly,  however,  a  direct  hernia  may  be  recognised  from  the  absence  of  .tin 
pyramidal  form,  and  from  the  part  which  should  form  the  neck  being  oi- 
larged  into  a  broad  base  above  the  external  ring,  and  being  placed  iimae- 
diately  on 'the  outer  side  of  the  spermatic  chord,  which,  in  an  ebfiqaa 
inguinal  hernia,  is  covered  by  the  tumour.  The  wauot  of  a  direct  dia^ 
sis  is  not,  however,  important  as  to  treatment ;  for  the  direction  of  the 
taxis  in  either  kind  of  scrotal  hernia  must  be  towards  the  external  riag; 
and  if  it  be  oblique  hernia,  the  proximity  of  the  two  rings  would  do  away 
with  any  necessity  for  obliquity  in  the  direction  of  the  force  empkyra 
for  the  reduction.  A  direct  inguinal  hernia  in  passing  throng^  tiie  ex* 
temal  ring  pushes  before  it  the  imited  tendon  of  the  internal  obliqoe 
and  transversalis  muscles,  as  this  tendon  forms  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
inguinal  canal,  and  strengthens  the  abdominal  parietes  immediately  be- 
hind the  external  ring.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  tendon  is  covered 
by  the  internal  abdominal  fascia,  in  its  course  downwards  behind  Poa- 
part's  ligament  to  form  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  femond 
vessels.  The  principal  anatomical  point  connected  with  a  direct  inguinal 
hernia,  is  the  position  of  the  epigastric  artery,  whi^h  lies  on  its  outer 
side,  and  that  of  the  spermatic  chord,  which  is  somewhat  posterior  and 
also  external  to  it.  Should  the  attempt  to  reduce  this  kmd  of  henna 
by  the  taxis  fail,  the  operation  must  be  resorted  to,  as  in  every  other 
case  of  strangulated  hernia. 

Operation  for  direct  inguinal  hernia. — The  parts  to  be  first  cut  through 
in  this  operation  are  the  skin,  external  spermatic  fascia,  and  cremaster 
muscle  ;  the  latter,  however,  if  the  hernia  be  large,  would  probably  only 
cover  the  outer  portion  of  the  tumour,  and  in  that  case  might  be  tomea 
off  the  subjacent  coverings  without  using  the  knife :  the  tendinous  stroe* 
ture  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  would  thus  be  ex- 
posed, and  must  be  divided,  and  with  it  (I  think  almost  unavoidably)  die 
internal  abdominal  fascia.  When  these  various  tissues  are  cut  through^ 
the  stricture  may  be  liberated  with  similar  precautions  to  those  already 
mentioned  ;  but,  in  addition,  particular  care  must  be  taken  not  to  gift 
any  outward  direction  to  the  knife,  in  consequence  of  the  characteristic 
position  of  the  epigastric  artery.    If  the  contents  of  the  sac  cannot  be 
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rehuned  when  the  stricture  has  been  divided,  the  sac  mast  be  laid  open, 
as  in  the  operation  for  oblique  inguinal  hernia.  I  have  already  mention- 
td  that  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  distinguishing  a  direct  from  an 
oblique  inguinal  hernia  ;  and  even  after  the  operation  this  difficulty  may 
be  removed ;  for  if  the  united  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
rersalis  muscles  be  much  attenuated,  or  if  it  gives  only  a  partial  cover- 
ing to  the  hernia,  it  may  escape  detection,  and  the  hernia  would  then 
present  no  specific  character. 

Among  the  numerous  operations  which  I  have  performed  for  this  com- 
plaint, I  have  on  two  or  three  occasions  had  some  doubts,  both  before 
and  after  the  operation,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  hernia ;  and  not 
faanng  an  opportunity  of  post-mortem  examination,  was  unable  to  clear 
ap  the  point.  The  following  case,  however,  seems  to  me  one  in  which 
there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  coilrse  of  the  protruded  bowel. 

A  patient  was  admitted  into  Luke's  ward,  with  a  small  irreducible 
Bcrotal  hernia,  on  the  right  side.  Mr.  Hilton  had  seen  the  case,  and 
thought  it  one  of  direct  inguinal  hernia,  I  was  called  to  the  case,  and 
upon  examination  found  a  small  round  firm  tumour,  scarcely  projecting 
through  the  right  external  ring,  and  not  in  the  least  extending  outward 
into  the  inguinal  canal :  as  the  patient  was  suffering  under  all  the  symp- 
.  toms  of  strangulated  hernia,  and  as  I  was  unable  to  reduce  the  swelling, 
I  proposed  the  operation,  which  was  consented  to  and  immediately  per- 
formed. On  cutting  through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  some  few 
fibres  of  the  cremaster  muscle  were  seen  covering  the  outer  half  of  the 
swelling ;  these  were  easily  turned  downwards  and  outwards,  without  the 
aid  of  the  knife,  and  a  distinct  tendinous  surface  exposed :  upon  dividing 
this,  the  sac  was  exposed  to  view,  and  I  opened  it,  relieved  the  stricture, 
and  easily  reduced  the  hernia :  the  patient  was  in  a  few  days  convales- 
cent. I  have  no  doubt  in  this  case  I  divided  the  internal  abdominal  fas- 
eia,  (the  fascia  transversalis  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,)  at  the  same  time 
I  cut  through  the  tendons  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
muscles. 

A  direct  inguinal  hernia  is  usually  very  small,  owing  to  the  resistance 
of  the  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles ;  this  re- 
nstance  is  so  great  as  sometimes  actually  to  prevent  the  protrusion  of  the 
tumoar  through  the  external  ring ;  in  a  few  cases  the  fibres  of  the  ten- 
don have  given  way,  and  the  hernia  passed  between  them  :  under  such 
circumstances,  there  would  arise  still  greater  difficulty  in  recognising  the 
hernia  as  a  direct  one,  owing  to  its  appearing  without  its  characteristic 
tendinous  covering.  When  a  direct  hernia  arrives  at  a  large  size,  it  pro- 
jects below  the  free  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
yersalis  muscles,  so  that  only  the  inner  and  upper  half  of  the  tumour  is 
cotered  by  it ;  but  the  partial  tendinous  covering  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  di- 
reet  character  of  the  herma.  The  great  distinctive  peculiarity  of  direct 
iugmnal  hernia  is,  however,  the  position  of  the  epigastric  artery ;  and 
unless  the  operator  be>  well  acqucdnted  with  the  course  of  that  vess  3I  in 
relation  to  the  seat  of  stricture,  he  would  be  very  Ukel^  to  wound  it : 
and  it  is  to  avoid  doing  so,  that,  in  the  operation^  tiie  incision  should  al- 
wmys  be  made  directly  upwards. 

jFemoral  Aemui.— This  is  sometioies  also  termed  a  merooele,  or  crural 
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hernia.     In  femoral  hernia  the  proimding  viscod  passes  down  hehisd 

from  in- 
distinctly be- 
forwards  and 

then  upwards,  over  Poupart's  hgament,  strongly  resembling  an  inguinal 
hernia ;  as  it  can,  however,  be  readily  pushed  down  completely  into  the 
thigh  to  the  outer  side  of,  and  below,  the  spinous  process  of  the  pobeSi 
its  true  nature  may  be  ascertained  with  certmty. 

The  opening  by  which  a  merocele  passes  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men into  the  thigh,  is  that,  through  which  the  femoral  vessels  also  pass; 
these  vessels  are  covered  by  the  mtemal  abdominal  fascia,  which  tissue 
furnishes  at  the  same  time  a  covering  to  the  hernia.  The  protrusion,  it 
will  be  perceived,  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  the  abdominal  ringi, 
going  directly  to  the  tlugh,  not  passing  through  but  under  the  abdomiiud 
parietes.  Its  coveringia  are  skm,  superficial  fascia,  internal  abdominal 
fascia,  and  peritoneum :  it  does  not  obtain  a  covering  from  the  fiiada  lata, 
as  it  protruoies  through  the  opening  left  in  that  tissue  for  the  ingress  of 
the  saphena  major  vein.  Sometimes,  however,  a  few  bands  of  fascia  pass 
across  from  the  iliac  to  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  and  may  pe^ 
haps  be  conudered  as  forming  somewhat  of  a  covering  to  tiie  hernia,  bnt 
they  would  offer  no  obstacle  to  the  course  of  the  operation. 

Femoral,  as  well  as  every  other  kind  of  hernia,  may  present  itself  on*  * 
der  one  of  the  terms — reduciblej  irreducible^  or  strangulated.  In  order 
to  discover  whether  the  hernia  be  reducible,  the  taxis  must  be  aj^ed ; 
and  this  may  be  done  immediately,  unless  there  exists  some  reason  fiv 
first  submitting  the  patient  to  the  warm  bath,  and  applying  ice  to  the 
swelling :  such  a  delay  would,  for  instance,  be  advisable,  if  the  tumoar 
were  tender,  and  the  skin  very  tense.  The  direction  in  which  the  tans 
must  be  applied  is  quite  different  in  femoral  and  inguinal  hernia  ;  the 
object  in  the  former  is,  first  to  direct  the  tumour  into  the  thigh,  and  then 
to  press  it  backwards  through  the  saphenous  opening ;  and  it  is  not  until 
this  is  accomplished  that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  push  the  con* 
tents  of  the  sac  upwards  behind  Poupart's  ligament  into  the  abdombal 
cavity.  When  the  hernia  is  reduced,  the  treatment  is  precisely  similar 
to  that  in  inguinal  hernia ;  but  should  it  remain  irreducible,  both  consti- 
tutional and  local  means  must  be  employed  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
obstructed ;  and  if  strangulated,  the  operation,  as  in  the  other  kinds  of 
hernia  already  spoken  of,  is  the  only  means  of  giving  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  operation  in  this  case  differs,  however,  so  much  from  that  in  in- 
guinal hernia,  as  to  demand  a  particular  description. 

Operation  for  strangulated  femoral  hernia. — The  first  step  in  this  op- 
eration is  to  make  a  horizontal  incision  through  the  base  of  the  tumour, 
and  a  vertical  one  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour,  to  meet  the  fint 
cut  at  its  centre  (J,),  being  intended  to  divide  the  skin  only.  This  is 
the  form  of  incision  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  always  employed  in  femoral 
hernia,  but  I  do  not  insist  upon  its  being  invariably  adhered  to,  as  any  in- 
cision through  the  skin  which  affords  sufficient  space  for  the  subsequent 
steps  m  the  operation,  may  be  found  equally  efficient.  The  second  step 
of  the  operation  consists  in  dividmg  the  superficial  fascia  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  incisions  through  the  skin ;  and  if  any  of  the  fibres  of 
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tbe  fascia  lata,  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  sometimes  forming  a  partial 
covering  to  this  hernia,  he  seen,  tboj  most  be  carefuUj  divided  so  as  to 
ensure  the  complete  exposure  of  the  internal  abdominal  fascia  (the  *^  fas- 
cia propria"  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper).  This  intrinsic  covering  is  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  points  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  an  opening,  only  just 
large  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  director,  made  widi  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife  :  the  fascia  may  then  be  more  completely  laid  open,  when 
a  quantity  of  fat  is  usually  met  with ;  this  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
omentum,  which  it  cannot  be,  because  the  hernial  sac  remains  yet  un- 
opened. The  director  must  next  be  passed  between  the  henual  sac  and 
the  internal  abdominal  fascia,  being  first  pushed  deeply  into  the  thigh, 
and  then  upwards  towards  Poupart's  ligament.  In  its  upward  progress 
some  resistance  will  be.  experienced,  in  proportion  to  the  tightness  of  the 
stricture  ;  the  director  must,  however,  be  insinuated  beneath  the  point  of 
constriction,  and  the  hernial  knife  being  passed  along  the  groove  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  its  cutting  edge  is  turned  forwards,  and  the 
stricture  divided  by  giving  the  knife  an  upward  direction.  This  precau- 
tion, as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  cut  is  made,  is  highly  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  epigastric  artery,  which  lies  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  stricture.  In  the  normal  arrangement  of  the  parts,  the  epigastric 
artery  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  danger ;  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  fiiat  vessel  is  given  off  from  the  obturator  artery ;  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  it  must  cross  exactly  over  the  part  of  the  tumour  subjected  to 
Constriction,  and  could  then  hardly  escape  being  wounded  during  the  di- 
vision of  the  stricture^  To'avoid  this  accident,  I  always  pass  my  fioger 
along  the  director,  while  it  is  under  the  stricture,  to  feel  for  the  pulsation 
of  the  artery  before  I  use  the  knife.  If  I  detect  the  presence  of  the 
vessel,  I  do  not  divide  the  stricture  by  the  knife,  but  ^jj^^  finger-nail, 
or  a  blunt  instrument  not  likely  to  wound  the  artery.  The  internal  ab» 
dominal  fascii,  or  fascia  propria,  is  always,  in  my  opinion,  the  seat  of 
the  constriction  in  femoral  hernia,  and  neither  Poupart's  nor  CKmbemat's 
Ugament,  as  many  surgeons  believe.  I  once  had  a  very  strong  demon- 
stration of  this :  I  was  performing  the  operation  for  femoral  hernia,  in- 
tending to  divide  the  stricture  externally  to  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  hav- 
ing, as  I  believed,  divided  the  stricture,  I  attempted  to  reduce  the  ho 
nia  ;  I  could  not,  however,  succeed ;  but  still  feeling  un\rilling  to  open 
t^e  peritoneum,  I  divided  some  fibres  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  after* 
wards  Gimbemat's  ligament,  but  both  without  effect.  My  only  alter- 
native now  appeared  to  be  in  opening  the  sac ;  and  cautiously  proceeding 
to  do  so,  I  found  that  I  had  not  yet  exposed  it,  the  fascia  propria  remm- 
ing  intact.  I  at  once  divided  the  fascia  at  the  usual  pomt  of  stricture, 
and  the  hernia  was  directly  reduced ;  in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  provmg 
that  the  seat  of  the  stricture  was  in  the  internal  abdominal  fascia.  As 
far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  I  should  say  that  the  prognosis  in  femoral 
hernia  is  more  favourable  than  in  any  other  species,  particularly  when 
the  stricture  is  divided  externally  to  the  peritoneal  sac ;  a  modification 
'of  the  operation  which,  indeed,  I  have  found  more  easily  effected  than 
in  the  other  kinds  of  protrusion.  The  aftier-treatment  of  femoral  hernia 
does  not  in  any  respect  differ  from  that  in  the  inguinal :  purgatives  must 
not  be  employed,  but  the  bowels  left  to  their  natural  action ;  as  the  peri- 
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staltic  motion  produced  by  cathartic  medicines  interrupts  the  progress 
of  the' restoration  of  the  parts. 

.  It  may  be  T?ell  to  describe  here  some  of  the  difficulties  "which  may  be 
encountered  in  cases  of  femoral  hernia ;  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  point  out 
the  means  ivhich  are  to  be  employed  to  avoid  and  overcome  them.  In 
the  first  place,  we  must  be  cautious  in  our  diagnosis,  and,  however  certain 
as  to'  the  true  nature  of  the  tumour,  always  commence  the  operation 
rather  with  the  deliberation  of  one  about  to  enter  upon  an  exploratioui 
than  with  that  confidence  only  admissible  under  circumstances  of  in^ 
putable  certainty. 

Although  it  is  eader  to  distinguish  a  femoral  than  it  is  an  inguinal  her- 
nia, yet  there  may  be  abnormal  conditions  relating  to  the  seat  of  femoral 
hernia  which  complicate  its  diagnostic  marks.  An  enlarged  gland  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  concomitant  with  sickness  and  obstruction  in  the 
bowels,  may  offer  great  difficulty  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding.  If,  un* 
der  these  circumstances,  the  symptoms  be  of  recent  occurrence,  and  de« 
Ipy  therefore  admissible,  internal  remedies  may  be  first  had  recourse  to, 
and  the  taxis  employed ;  but  should  the  obstruction  have  existed  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  the  patient  be  in  danger,  an  exploring  operation 
^t^ould  not  be  delayed.  Supposing  an  enlarged  gland  be  exposed,  it 
eibould  he  removed,  and  the  investigation  continued  ;  for  it  is  very  pro* 
bable  that,  under  the  circumstances  described,  a  hernial  tumour  may  yet 
be  discovered  behind  the  enlarged  gland.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentaoos 
a  case,  in  his  published  lectures,  of  a  patient  being  admitted  into  Gay's 
Hospital,  with  a  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  to  which  he  had  had  a  poul- 
tice applied  for  three  days,  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  bubo. 
When  the  operation  was  performed,  the  intestine  was  found  in  a  state  of 
gangrene,  and  the  patient  died.  Another  case  is  mentioned,  in  which  a 
aurgepn  not  only  poulticed,  but  also  opened  a  femoral  hernia,  believing  it 
to  be  abscess,  and  the  patient  died  two  days  after.  I  witnesped  the  same 
mistake  in  Norwich,  several  years  ago  ;  but  in  that  case  the  patient  8a^ 
vived,  and  an  artificial  anus  proved  only  a  temporary  inconvenience. 

Psoas  abscess  and  femoral  hernia  may  co-exist,  and  should  exploration 
be  necessary  from  the  continuation  of  hernial  symptoms  after  proper 
remedies  have  been  ineffectually  administered,  the  surgeon  is  not  only 
jqstfied,  but  bound  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  swelling  by  explora- 
tion. Varicose  veins,  or  tumours  of  any  kind  in  this  region  of  the  thigh, 
may  lead  to  the  necessity  for  similar  treatment  as  in  the  cases  alluded  to. 
I  must  again  also  caution  you,  gentlemen,  not  to  confound  inguinal  with 
femoi  a\  hernia ;  for  neither  the  taxis  nor  the  surgical  operation  for  the 
divis'oa  of  the  stricture  is  applicable  to  either  indiscriminately. 

In  making  the  first  incision,  without  due  caution  you  might  ea»lj 
wound  the  saphena  major  vein  ;  you  should  therefore  always  ascertain 
beforehand  the  precise  position  of  that  vessel.  Immediately  under  the 
skin  you  may  meet  with  some  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  enlarged  absorbent  glands,  which  may  require  to  be  removed  to  en* 
able  you  to  prosecute  the  further  steps  of  the  operation.  The  fascia 
supei^cialis  you  will  also  sometimes  find  thickened,  at  others  attenuated, 
and  you  should  be  prepared  for  this  variation,  or  you  may  in  some  casea 
hardly  recognise  the  structure  when  exposed  to  view,  and  may  go  on  di* 
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Tiding  tie  fascia  into  several  layers,  so  as  to  complicate  the  operatioa, 
and  preclude  the  possibility  of  knowing  how  far  you  have  proceeded. 
The  laying  open  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  is  in  all  cases  a  cUffi- 
calt  part  of  the  operation,  as  that  tissue  is  not  very  easily  distinguished, 
either  from  the  superficial  fascia  or  from  the  hernial  sac.  Usually,  how- 
ever,  a  large  vein  will  be  found  between  the  sheath  and  the  superficial 
ftscia,  and  some  fat  between  the  sheath  and  the  sac  (the  peritoneum)  ; 
i)at  where  neither  be  present,  great  caution  is  reqmred  in  this  part  of 
the  operation.  The  division  of  the  stricture  is  very  embarrassing  to  a 
young  operator,  from  the  great  depth  of  the  constriction,  and  in  passing 
the  director  under  it,  it  must  be  pushed  deeply  backwards  into  the  thigh, 
before  it  is  directed  upwards  under  Poupart's  ligament.  In  femoral  her- 
nia 1  have  found  the  division  of  the  stricture  external  to  the  sac  more 
firequently  efiective  than  in  inguinal ;  but  it  requires  some  caution,  in 
pushing  the  contents  of  the  sac  into  the  abdomen,  to  prevent  the  sac  and 
contents  from  all  going  up  together  ("  en  bloq"),  thus  converting  an  ex- 
ternal into  an  internal  hernia — ^a  result  which  would  most  probably  ter- 
minate fatally.  Even  in  the  common  application  of  the  taxis  only,  this 
has  been  known  to  result.  If  compelled  to  open  the  sac,  you  will  gene- 
rally find  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  escape,  sometimes  before,  but 
more  frequently  after  the  stricture  has  been  divided.  I  have  seen  so 
much  flow  out  as  to  give  rise  to  some  apprehension  that  the  intestine  had 
been  wounded — an  accident  more  likely  to  occur  in  femoral  than  in  any 
other  species  of  hernia. 

UmUlical  hernia^  or  exomphaloSy  is  a  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen  through  the  umbilical  ring :  it  is  subject  to  ex- 
actly the  same  conditions  as  other  hemiae — that  is  to  say,  it  may  be 
either  reducible,  irreducible,  obstructed,  or  strangulated  :  it  is  more  es- 
pecially liable  to  obstruction.  If  common  precaution  be  exercised  at  an 
early  period  of  protrusion,  all  ill  effect  may  easily  be  prevented  ;  for  it 
is  generally  reduced  with  ease,  and  the  simplest  mechanical  means  are 
sufficient  to  retain  it  within  its  cavity.  Infants  are  most  liable  to  this 
hernia,  owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  umbilicus  at  that  early  age:  even 
at  birth  umbilical  hemise  are  not  by  any  means  unfrequent.  The  con- 
genital tendency  may,  however,  be  easily  overcome  by  judicious  manage- 
ment. 

The  parts  called  the  umbilicus  are  in  a  different  condition  to  every 
other  part  of  the  human  body :  the  navel  is,  indeed,  merely  a  cicatrix 
produced  by  the  healing  of  an  opening  through  which  in  foetal  life  an  ap- 
paratus had  passed,  for  the  purpose  of  mainlining  a  communication  be- 
tween the  mother  and.  child.  At  the  time  of  birth  the  umbilical  cord  is 
severed  close  to  the  infant,  and  as  the  divided  part  heals  it  leaves  a  per- 
manent cicatrix,  which  always  remains  a  weak  point  in  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen.  At  its  commencement  an  umbilical  hernia  usually  presents 
a  rounded  .projection  at  the  navel,  but  in  thin  persons  it  soon  acquires  a 
pendulous  character.  The  neck  of  the  hernia  is  usually  above  the  cenr 
tre  of  the  umbilical  ring,  and  consequently  also  above  the  remidns  of  the 
nmbilical  vessels.  The  coverings  of  this  hernia  are — skin,  superficial 
fascia,  internal  abdominal  fascia,  and  peritoneum ;  but  if  the  hernia  be 
Tory  large,  and  has  existed  for  some  length  of  time,  the  cicatrix  of  both 
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the  superficial  fascia  and  internal  abdominal  fascia  may  hare  become  com- 
pletely absorbed  ;  and  in  that  case  the  skin  and  peritonenm  would  alcme 
be  left  as  the  hernial  coverings :  hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greateel 
care  is  necessary  in  making  the  first  incision  in  the  operation  for  straDgo- 
lated  umbilical  hernia. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  making  a  vertical  incision  two  and  a 
half  or  three  inches  in  length,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tamour.  The 
incision  must  commence  above  the  tumour,  about  one  half  its  length  being 
in  the  line  a  alba,  penetrating  through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia^  and 
the  other  half  extending  along  the  tumour  itself,  dividing  the  skin  ofer 
the  protrusion.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  linea  alba  must  be  hii 
bare  as  far  as  the  upper  section  of  the  first  incision  extends ;  the  tendon 
must  be  carefully  perforated,  and  the  director  passed  between  it  and  tbe 
internal  abdominal  fascia  downwards  to  the  umbilical  ring  ;  the  intenal 
abdominal  fascia  is  then  to  be  opened  and  the  direetor  passed  on  between 
it  and  the  sac  down  to  the  hernial  tumour.  The  hernial  knife  is  then  ifr 
troduced  along  the  groove  of  the  director,  or  upon  the  finger  (the  latter 
is  perhaps  the  safer  and  more  convenient  method),  and  the  strictare  ctn* 
tiously  divided.  When  the  constriction  is  relieved,  the  sac  shoald,  if  poi> 
"bible,  be  emptied  of  its  contents,  but  never  itself  opened,  unless  in  cun 
of  extreme  necessity.  To  my  late  colleague,  Mr.  Key,  is  due  the  credit 
of  having  devised  the  plan  of  passing  the  director  through  the  linea  aSw 
above  the  hernia,  so  as  to  divide  the  stricture  by  an  incision  made  from 
above  downwards,  instead  of  commencing  from  below ;  by  this  meant  le 
gain  the  important  advantage  of  exposing  with  certainty  the  intenal  ab- 
dominal fascia,  and  securing  the  division  of  the  stricture,  without  risk  o( 
injuring  the  peritoneal  sac — an  accident  which  is  almost  unavoidable  if 
the  operation  be  performed  in  the  usual  manner.  I  always  adopted  Mr. 
Key's  plan  until,  having  in  one  instance  failed  to  empty  the  sac  afi^  I 
had  divided  the  stricture,  I  continued  my  incision  upon  the  tumour,  in* 
tending  to  open  the  sac  itself;  but  as  soon  as  I  had  exposed  the  sao,  b; 
cutting  through  its  fascial  covering,  it  suddenly  became  flaccid,  and  &6 
contents  were  readily  returned.  Since  this  case  I  have  so  far  modified 
Mr.  Key's  method  as  to  continue  my  incision  through  the  internal  abdoBh 
inal  fascia  along  the  upper  portion  of  the  tumour,  and  I  believe  that  tiM 
division  of  the  skin  from  the  circumference  of  the  umbilical  ring  facili- 
tates the  liberation  of  the  stricture,  and  tends  also  to  set  free  the  neck  of 
the  hernial  sac  :  at  any  rate,  I  should  strongly  recommend,  that,  where 
Mr.  Key's  method  does  not  succeed,  the  efiect  of  prolonging  the  incinoa 
should  be  tried  before  the  sac  be  opened,  as  it  is  in  opening  that  mem- 
brane that  the  greatest  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  ;  this  is  perhaps  wm 
the  case  in  umbilical  than  in  any  other  kind  of  hernia. 

Some  time  since  I  iiras  requested  by  Dr.  Williams,  of  Tavistock-equaity 
to  visit  a  lady  about  60  years  of  age,  weighing  at  least  twenty  stone, 
who  was  the  subject  of  a  large  umbilical  hernia,  which  had  be^n  irrodnd* 
ble  for  many  yei^rs,  and  had  become  either  strangulated  or  obstfucied 
five  days  before.  The  case  was  rendered  somewhat  complicated  by  tbe 
existence  of  a  large  inguinal  hernia  on  the  right  side  ;  but  the  latt^  ny 
zeducible,  i^nd  free  from  pain  or  tension,  I  therefore  proposed  0fen&4 
on  thp  mooi^ilic^l  tumour,  which  lYaei  oonsented  to.    I  made  my  in^i^qii  i| 
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the  coarse  of  the  linea  alba  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  termmattng  half  an 
inch  above  the  tumour ;  this  exposed  the  intemid  abdominal  fascia ;  I 
made  an  opening  into  it,  and  passing  my  finger  between  it  and  the  peri- 
toneum downwards  to  the  point  of  constriction,  divided  the  stricture,  but 
was  stiH  uDable  to  empty  the  sac.  I  therefore  continued  my  external  in- 
cision  through  the  skin  for  the  remaining  half-inch,  and  also  for  an  inch 
<m  the  tumour  itself ;  and  the  moment  I  had  divided  the  abdominal  fascia 
of  the  hernia,  the  sac  became  flaccid,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  contents 
receded  into  the  abdomen.  Two  hours  after  the  operation  the  patient 
bad  a  copious  motion,  and  a  second  shortly  after,  without  the  use  of  pur- 
gatives; but  on  the  third  day  symptoms  of  sloughing  omentum  came 
ODi  and  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  operation  the  patient  died, 

Sept.  29,  1837, 1  operated  on  an  old  woman,  aged  79,  at  Ouy's  Hos- 
pital, for  strangulated  umbilical  hernia,  of  which  she  had  been  the  sub- 
ject for  fifty  years,  but,  three  days  previous  to  her  admission,  a  fresh 
portion  had  descended  and  become  strangulated.  I  did  not  open  the  sac, 
and  could  not  relieve  the  stricture  until  I  had  divided  the  abdominal  fas- 
cia covering  the  hernia  itself,  as  in  the  last  case  ;  but  directly  this  was 
effected,  the  protruded  intestine  was  readily  pressed  back  into  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  patient  recovered  without  a  single  bad  symptom. 
,  Some  years  ago  I  saw  Mr.  Callaway  operate  for  umbilical  hernia  on  a 
woman  aged  55,  who  had  had  fifteen  children.  The  tumour  was  of  very 
large  size,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  had  existed  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  but  a  fresh  portion  had  descended  fi)ur  days  before  her  admission 
into  Uie  hospital.  The  swelling  felt  as  hard  as  if  it  contained  some  solid 
viscus,  ^nd  was  so  large  as  to  occupy  the  middle  third  of  the  abdomen ; 
the  upper  portion  was  soft,  and  seemed  to  contain  the  newly  protruded  in* 
testine  ;  the  larger  and  harder  portion  was  believed  to  contain  consolidated 
omentum.  We  considered  it  a  very  unfavourable  case  for  the  operation  ; 
but  Mr.  Callaway  felt  it  right  to  give  the  patient  the  only  ch^ce  there 
was  of  saving  her  life.  He  commenced  his  operation  by  making  an  in- 
cision vertically  along  the  upper  third  of  the  tumour ;  and,  cutting 
through  the  skin,  an  inch  in  depth  of  fat,  and  the  superficial  fascia,  he 
was  enabled  to  raise  the  tumour  sufficiently  to  expose  the  umbilical  open* 
ing  and  the  neck  of  the  sac,  covered  by  the  internal  abdominal  fascia. 
Through  this  fascia  he  made  a  small  opening  (leaving  the  peritoneal  cov- 
ering intact),  and  then  divided  the  stricture,  at  the  s^me  time  enlarging 
the  umbilical  ring  for  nearly  an  inch.  The  hernial  sac,  however,  remain- 
ed as  tense  as  before :  he  therefore  passed  the  probe-pointed  bistoury 
again  between  the  sac  and  the  internal  abdominal  fascia,  and,  cuttbg 
downwards  along  the  tumour,  freely  laid  open  its  fascial  covering,  when 
the  sac  became  at  once  relaxed — satisfactorily  proving  that  the  stricture 
resulted  as  much,  at  any  rate,  from  the  fascial  covering  of  the  hernia,  as 
from  the  fascia  of  the  ring  itself.  Although  this  patient  had  alvine  ex- 
cretions, she  sank  the  nez(  day,  but  a  post-mortem  examination  was  not 
permitted. 

The  after-treatment  of  umbilical  hernia  is  nmilar  to  that  which  is  fol- 
lowed after  the  removal  of  the  mechanical  cause  of  obstruction  to  the  in- 
testines in  every  other  species  of  hernia ;  ihe  patients,  however,  less  fre- 
quently recover  firom  tbsi  opex^icm 
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Y^mtral  hernicB  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  are  more 
frequent  in  the  tendinous  than  in  the  muscular  parietes.  When  they  oc- 
cur in  the  course  of  the  linea  alba  above  the  umbilicus,  the  symptoniB 
usually  indicate  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  stomach.  This 
has  sometimes  led  to  the  supposition  that  that  organ  was  itself  protruded; 
but  no  record  of  any  such  phenomenon  is  to  be  found,  and  the  disorder 
of  the  stomach  depends  Apon  its  proximity  to  the  protruded  viscus,  and 
from  the  dragging  action  of  omentum  upon  it  when  either  that  structue 
or  the  colon  constitutes  the  coptents  of  the  hernia.    The  only  cases  in 

S^ich  I  have  known  the  stomach  to  be  the  subject  of  hernia  were  when 
ere  existed  malformation  of  the  diaphragm  ;  and,  under  those  circum- 
stances, I  have  seen  both  the  stomach  and  the  arch  of  the  colon  witlun 
the  chest.  Ventral  hemise  sometimes  traverse  the  linea  semi-lonares,  and 
are  placed  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  when  they  perforate 
the  linea  alba,  the  disturbance  experienced  in  the  functions  of  the  intes- 
tines forming  the  diagnostic  marks  in  both  cases.  It  sometimes  happeiif, 
however,  that  small  fatty  tumours  (steatomata)  are  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  these  may  easily  be  mistaken  for 
hernial  protrusions,  especially  if  they  happen  to  be  concomitant  with 
any  interruption  to  the  function  of  the  bowels ;  and  if  in  that  case  the 
medical  treatment  failed  to  restore  the  bowels  to  their  healthy  condition, 
it  would  be  proper  to  cautiously  cut  down  upon  the  tumour  to  investigate 
its  character.  It  is  stated  that  steatomata  may  always  be  recognised  bv 
their  doughy  feel  and  lobulated  form  ;  but  the  existence  of  these  physi- 
cal signs  ought  not  to  prevent  the  exploration  of  the  tumour  under  the 
circumstances  I  have  mentioned  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  abnormal  fonna- 
tion  of  fat,  there  may  be  protrusion  of  intestine  or  omentum,  and. even 
the  latter  may  cause  all  the  symptoms  of  hernia^ 

When  ventral  hernise  are  reducible,  bandages  or  trusses  must  be  worn 
to  prevent  their  recurrence.  If  irreducible,  they  reqmre  some  mechani- 
cal apparatus  to  prevent  further  protrusion,  and  to  defend  the  parts  from 
external  injury.  If  strangulated,  they  require  to  be  relieved  by  opera- 
tion ;  similarly  indeed  to  every  kind  of  hernia.  Ventral  hemiae,  how- 
ever, differs  in  some  degree  from  other  abdominal  hemiae  in  one  respect : 
instead  of  passing,  as  the  latter,  through  large  natural  openings,  they 
project  through  small  perforations  normally  intended  only  for  the  trans- 
mission  of  minute  vessels,  and  which  become  sufficiently  enlarged,  from 
some  accidental  cause,  to  admit  of  visceral  displacement.  Ventral  her 
nis6,  however,  like  all  other  abdominal  hemiae,  derive  a  covering  from  the 
internal  abdominal  fascia.  Operations  for  ventral  hemise  are  not  often 
successful. 
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CONTINUATION    OF    HERNIA. 

Obturator  hernia — CharacterB  of— Difficulty  of  detection  during  Ufi 
Ischiatie  hernia — Characters  of  ^-Difficulty  of  detection — Case^Per- 
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ineal  Hernia — Characters  of — Seldom  forms  external  projection-^ 
Most  fremient  in  female — Case — Opening  the  sac  in  strangulated 
hernia — Operation — Treatment — Precautions  in  returning  intestine 
— Wound  of  intestine — Treatment^^Difficultg  in  returning  the  intes- 
tine  after  the  sac  is  opened — Sphacelated  omentum — Memovcd  of  dead 
part — SympUyfns  of  gangrene — Treatment — Difficulty  in  returning  the 
intestine  in  congenital  hvionoceU — Case%-^Strangulated  hernia^  com^ 
plicated  with  hydrocele — Case — Necessity  for  exploration — Hernia  not 
always  relieved  by  reduction'-^Case--^ Opening  the  cavity  of  the  ahdo- 
men  for  exploration — Strangulation  within  the  abdomen — Symptoms 
—  Obstruction  may  exist  either  in  large  or  smaU  intestines — Case. 

Obturator  hernia  indicates  the  protrnsion  of  any  viscus  through  the 
foramen  in  the  obturator  ligament,  which  forms  a  passage  for  the  obtura- 
tor vessels.  This  opening,  in  its  normal  state,  is  very  small,  and  the  tis- 
sue forming  it  extremely  inextensible  ;  the  hernial  protrusion  itself  can 
therefore  be  but  small,  and  as  it  is  very  deeply  seated  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  it  can  be  discovered  during  iife  : 
indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  any  case  is  on  record  in  which  this  hernia  has 
been  found  before  the  death  of  the  patient.  It  consequently  becomes  a 
question  as  to  the  course  the  surgeon  ought  to  adopt  when  the  symptoms 
of  hernia  remain  unsubdued  by  the  application  of  the  usual  remedies^ 
while  at  the  same  time  no  external  tumour  can  be  found  to  indicate  the 
seat  of  the  constriction.  Even  if,  upon  a  very  strict  examination  of  the 
seat  of  obturator  hernia,  tenderness  or  any  other  circumstance  should  in- 
duce the  supposition  that  protrusion  has  taken  place  at  this  point,  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  the  proof  of  this  condition  would  be  exploration, 
and  this  would  be  almost  as  dangerous  as  opening  the  abdomen  ;  in  an 
extreme  case,  however,  the  surgeon  ought  to  decide  promptly  upon  doing 
either  one  or  other,  to  afford  the  patient  the  only  chance  of  his  life.  The 
coverings  of  an  obturator  hernia  consist  only,  strictly  speaking,  of  peri- 
toneum and  internal  abdominal  fascia,  for  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the 
thigh  cannot  be  correctly  considered  as  forming  any  part  of  the  coveriiig 
of  this  hernia.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Hilton,  lately  discovered  an  obtura- 
tor hernia  in  a  subject  in  ^e  dissecting  room ;  the  protrusion*  was  found 
not  to  have  passed  into  the  sheath  of  the  obturator  vessels,  but  above 
them,  as  is  invariably  the  case  in  this  description  of  hernia. 

Ischiatic  hernia  is  the  protrusion  of  a  viscus  through  the  ischiatic 
notch,  below  the  pyriform  muscle ;  it  accompanies,  therefore,  the  great 
sciatic  nerve.  I  bolieve  there  is  no  case  known  in  which  such  a  hernia 
was  detected  during  life:  but  Sir  Astley  Cooper  describes  that  in  the 
dissection  of  a  subject  who  had  died  of  a  strangulated  hernia  of  seven 
days'  standing,  he  discovered  a  portion  of  intestine  behind  the  gluteus 
maximus  muscle,  strangulated  at  the  point  of  its  exit  from  the  ischiatic 
notch :  this  hernia  resembles  in  one  respect  the  obturatbr  hernia  just 
described — viz.,  in  being  equally  difficult  of  detection  during  life,  A  tu- 
mour of  any  kind  situated  in  this  region  is  very  likely  to  be  mistaken  for 
a  hernia,  as  it  might  be  capable  of  both  dilatation  and  motion  in  the  act 
of  coughing ;  and  the  presence  of  such  a  tumour,  attended  by  interrup- 
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tion  to  the  functions  of  the  bowels,  might  lead  to  great  complication  and 
difficolty  in  the  diagnosis.  The  late  Dr.  Lubbock,  of  Norwich,  was  con- 
sulted by  a  patient  who  had  a  large  deep-seated  tumour  in  the  gluteal 
region.  After  examination,  Dr.  Lubbock  determined  upon  removing  the 
tumour,  and  proceeded  to  the  operation ;  but,  on  making  the  first  inciaon, 
he  found  that  the  cries  of  the  patient  created  such  an  influence  upon  the 
tumour,  that  he  mistook  it  for  a  hernia,  and  immediately  closed  Ae 
wound.  About  a  year  afterwards  I  removed  this  tumour,  and  found  fliat 
it  was  fibrous,  firmly  fixed  to  both  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  and  projecting 
partly  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  which  was  sufficient  to  account  for  tlie 
efiect  produced  on  it  by  the  act  of  coughing.  If  a  hernia  protnided 
through  the  ischiatic  notch,  it  could  not  be  discovered  externally  duiing 
life,  and  the  only  plan  of  proceeding  would  be  exploration,  as  in  cases  rf 
obturator  and  internal  hernias. 

Perineal  hernia — ^This  kind  of  hernia  does  not  often  form  a  sufficient 
external  projection  to  produce  a  tumour,  and  rarely  becomes  stranga- 
lated ;  but  it  interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  rectum  and  vagima. 
Some  mechanical  arrangement  is  therefore  required  to  remove  or  dunin- 
ish  this  inconvenience,  and  the  pessary  or  bandages  are  generally  foond 
efiective.  1  have  myself,  however,  no  experience  of  this  herma,  and  be- 
lieve, that  as  it  most  frequently  occurs  in  the  female,  it  generally  fiJb 
under  the  care  of  the  obstetric  practitioner.  Perineal  hernia  may,  how- 
ever, occur  in  the  male  subject ;  the  intestines  would  then  be  placed  in 
the  pouch  of  peritoneum  between  the  rectum  and  urinary  bladder,  and, 
protruding  downwards  into  the  perineum,  would  there  form  a'hemial  ta- 
mour  ;  still  this  might  not  produce  sufficient  external  tumour  to  be  de> 
tectable  in  the  living  subject.  Sir.  A.  Cooper  states,  in  his  work  on  he^ 
nia,  that  he  had  once  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  such  a  case,  and  found 
the  hernia  placed  between  the  anus  and  the  prostate  gland.  In  that 
case  the  perineum  externally  presented  a  slight  abnormal  convexity,  bat 
not  a  distinct  tumour.  I  believe  that  under  symptoms  of  strangulated 
intestine,  concomitant  with  perineal  tumours,  the  perineum  should  be 
opened  to  seek  for  hernia,  in  preference  to  proceeding  to  abdominal  ex- 
ploration, as  in  this  case  the  hernia  would  not  be  so  easily  reached. 
Should  it,  however,  happen  by  any  possibility,  that  either  perineal  or 
ischiatic  hernia  be  detected  during  life,  and  effectual  means  employed  to 
reduce  them,  bandages  and  compresses  should  be  applied  to  prevent  their 
recurrence. 

In  speaking  of  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  I  have  hitherto 
dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  division  of  the  stricture  external  to  the  peritoneal 
sac,  my  object  being  to  impress  strongly  the  advisability  of  always  firat 
attempting  that  method  of  procedure.  But  this  may  not  always  be  pos- 
sible ;  I  have  now  therefore  to  describe  the  circumstances  under  wUch 
the  opening  of  the  sac  itself  becomes  imperative,  and  the  difficulties  that 
may  at  the  same  time  present  themselves.  When,  after  the  division  of 
the  stricture,  the  hernia  still  remains  irreducible,  it  shows  that  the  con- 
tents have  undergone  some  change  which  tends  to  maintain  them  in  their 
abnormal  situation.  To  overcome  this  obstacle  to  the  reduction  of  the 
hernia,  the  sac  must  be  Isdd  open  :  this  operation  requires  great  caution, 
for  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  there  are  adhesions  between  the  sao 
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and  its  contents.  When  the  0|>ening  is  made,  the  omentum  is  generally 
first  seen,  and  should  the  intestine  he  in  front,  it  is  judicious  to  cover  it 
with  omentum,  so  that  in  passing  the  finger  or  director  upwards  towards 
the  neck  of  the  sack,  the  intestine  maj  not  be  so  much  exposed 
to  injury.  K  there  be  an^  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  finger 
through  the  neck  of  the  sac  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  evident 
that  the  stricture  has  produced  a  thickening  or  constriction  of  the  sac  it* 
self;  this  might  indeed  have  gone  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  di- 
vimon  by  the  knife,  which  in  that  case  8)y)uld  be  passed  upwards  into  the 
abdomen,  guarded  by  the  finger  or  director.  In  this  operation  there  is 
great  danser  of  wounding  the  intestine  in  pasung  the  knife  through  the 
constricted  part  of  tho  sac.  To  avoid  thb,  I  invented  a  knife,  the  cut- 
ting  edge  of  which  is  protected  by  a  slide,  so  that  it  may  be  passed  with 
safety  through  the  constricted  neck  of  the  sac,  and  then  beiog  exposed 
by  withdrawing  the  guard,  the  stricture  may  be  divided  without  danger 
to  the  intestine. 

When  the  constriction  in  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  overcome,  it  must  be 
ascertained  whether  the  protruded  bowel  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  return- 
ed into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  if  it  be  of  a  dark  mulberry  colour, 
and  does  not  change  its  appearance  when  the  constriction  is  removed,  the 
blood  in  its  vessels  must  have  become  coagulated,  and  death  of  the  part 
must  consequently  have  supervened ;  if  this  be  the  case,  it  will  also  usu- 
ally be  found  that  the  intestine  has  lost  its  natural  elasticity,  and  pits 
upon  pressure.  If  the  bowel  be  in  such  a  state,  it  would  clearly  be  unfit 
to  be  returned  into  the  abdomen,  but  I  should  hesitate  before  I  laid  it 
open,  and  should  apply  warm  fomentations  or  a  light  poultice,  in  the  hope 
that  its  restoration  may  be  effected.  Should  this  hope  prove  abortive, 
the  bowel  must  be  opened,  and  an  artificial  anus  established.  In  any 
case  in  iwhich  there  existed  the  slightest  hope  that  the  bowel  still  admit- 
ted of  restoration,  and  that  the  blood  in  its  vessels  remained  fluid,  I 
should  return  it  to  the  abdomen,  as  the  restorative  process  is  more  likely 
to  proceed  when  it  is  in  its  natural  cavity,  than  if  it  remained  in  the  her- 
nial sac  ;  and  even  should  it  subsequently  sphacelate,  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion would  be  set  up  from  within,  and  preclude  the  liability  to  extravasa- 
tion of  the  contents  of  tho  intestine  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  re- 
turning an  intestine  under  these  circumstances,  care  should  be  taken  that 
it  is  merely  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  so  that  if  extra- 
vasation should  occur,  the  effused  matter  may  issue  through  that  outlet. 
Should  it  happen,  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  that  the  intestine  be 
wounded  in  the  division  of  a  stricture,  and  the  opening  be  very  small, 
the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  taken  up  by  the  point  of  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps, and  a  silk  ligature  passed  round  the  small  portion  thus  taken  up ; 
the  silk  will  soon  be  covered  by  plastic  matter,  thrown  out  from  the  peri- 
toneal coat,  while  the  inflammatory  action  produces  ulceration  through  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  silk  is  ultimately  discharged  by  the  intestinal 
canal.  Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions  two  or  three  cases  where  recovery  was 
complete  under  this  mode  of  treatment.  If  the  opening  into  the  bowel 
be  of  any  extent,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  include  the  whole  of  it  in  a  lig- 
ature, for  b^  doing  so  the  calibre  of  the  injured  intestine  would  be  very 
much  diminished.    When  the  wound  is  therefore  too  large  to  be  thus  se- 
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cured  by  ligature,  it  should  be  closed  by  means  of  the  umnterrupted 
suture ;  but  I  should  in  that  case,  recommend  that  the  intestine  be  not 
returned  into  the  abdomen,  but  either  that  it  be  left  in  the  sac  or  confin- 
ed by  a  stitch  to  the  mouth  of  the  opening ;  for  should  any  porUon  of  the 
suture  give  "way  before  the  wound  is  covered  by  the  action  of  the  adhe- 
sive inflammation,  extravasation  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  consequent 
death  of  the  patient,  would  be  inevitable. 

*  Some  difficulty  occasionally  occurs  in  returning  the  intestine  into  the 
abdomen,  even  after  the  sac  is  opened,  owing  to  adhesion  having  taken 
place  between  it  and  the  sac,  or  between  the  intestine  and  omentum,  or 
perhaps  both  :  when  this  is  the  case,  the  adhesions  most  be  carefully  sep- 
arated before  the  bowel  can  be  returned.  Returning  tho  intestine  and 
omentum  together  should  always  be  avoided,  as  their  adhesion  to  each 
other  may  prevent  the  bowel,  even  after  it  is  returned,  from  performmg 
its  natural  function.  The  condition  of  the  omentum  is  as  much  a  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  surgeon,  as  that  of  the  intestine  itself;  for 
by  inflammation,  the  former,  which  is  naturally  a  delicate  and  attenuated 
membrane,  may  be  converted  into  a  solid  mass,  totally  unfit  to  be  retain- 
ed into  tho  abdomen.  It  then  beconpes  a  question,  whether  the  portioQ 
thus  altered  should  be  removed  or  le#in  the  hernial  sac.  I  think  it  oog^it 
to  be  left  in  the  sac ;  for  if  it  be  removed  by  incision,  it  will  bo  necessarj 
to  apply  a  ligature  to  stop  the  bleeding  from  the  divided  vessels,  m 
that  process  is  very  likely  to  produce  peritoneal  inflammation :  a  further 
advantage  is  also  derived  from  leaving  it  in  the  sac — it  sometimes  becomeB 
adherent  to  the  aperture  through  which  it  had  passed,  and  thus  prevents 
the  future  descent  either  of  omentum  or  intestine.  Should  the  omentam 
have  become  sphacelated,  the  dead  part  may  be  removed  with  safe^, 
provided  duo  care  bo  taken  to  avoid  the  division  of  the  vessels  of  the 
neighbouring  living  'portion.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  when  living 
omentum  has  been  left  in  a  hernial  sac,  it  will  afterwards  pass  into  a 
state  of  sphacelus,  even  although  the  external  wound  may  have  entirely 
united.  This  change  is  marked  by  a  train  of  symptoms  which  clearlj 
indicates  the  alteration  which  is  taking  place  in  the  omentum ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  bowels  continue  to  perform  their  natural  office,  the 
constitutional  j^owers  of  the  patient  become  suddenly  depressed,  the 
pdse  feeble  and  irregular,  and  he  is  distressed  by  hiccup ;  the  wound, 
which  had  healed,  again  opens,  and  a  foetid  odour  is  emitted  from  it: 
poultices  should  be  immediately  applied  to  the  part,  the  sloughing  omen- 
tum removed,  and  chloride  of  lime,  or  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  nnc, 
employed  to  destroy  the  foDtor,  and  assist  in  the  separation  of  the  dead 
part.  Tonics  must  also  be  administered ;  and  if  there  be  any  tendency 
to  sickness,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  a  state  of  effervescence,  and  conh 
bined  with  some  narcotic,  may  be  given. 

A  difficulty  sometimes  occurs,  in  congenital  bubonocele,  in  retumbg 
the  intestine  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  in  consequence  of  the  tesd- 
cle  on  the  same  side  not  having  descended  into  the  scrotum,  occupying, 
in  fact,  the  opening  into  the  inguinal  canal,  through  which  the  intestbe 
has  to  be  pushed  back.  I  remember,  in  operating,  many  years  ago,  for 
a  strangitlated  bubonocele,  meeting  with  great  difficulty  in  returning  the 
intestine  into  the  abdomen,  although  I  had  freely  divided  the  stricture ; 
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indeed,  the  manipulation  was  so  much  protracted  that  I  had  some  fear  for 
be  life  of  my  patient :  he  speedily  recovered,  however,  without  any  bad 
iymptoms.  Before  commencing  the  operation  for  hernia,  it  is  wise  always 
to  ascertain  whether  the  testicles  have  descended  into  the  scrotum ;  as 
liieir  absence  from  their  natural  situation  would  prepare  you  for  the  diffi« 
eulties  which  their  abnormal  position  may  give  rise  to  during  the  ope- 
ration. I  was  once  present  at  an  operation  for  strangulated  herma, 
where  the  surgeon,  finding  a  second  protrusion  in  the  inguinal  canal  per- 
riated  for  some  time  in  attempting  to  push  it  back  into  the  abdomen ;  but 
at  length  he  found  that  it  was  an  undescended  testicle,  and  that  he  had 
already  returned  the  whole  of  the  herma; 

The  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  may  be  complicated  by  the  co- 
enatence  of  the  hydrocele :  and  in  a  case  in  which  we  may  have  care- 
folly  dissected  down  to  the  tumour,  an  escape  of  fluid,  and  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  swelling,  mav  lead  to  the  supposition  that  a  hjdro- 
eele  had  been  mistaken  for  a  hernia.  Such  a  conclusion  ought  not,,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  further  investigation  ;  the  finger  should  be  passed  up- 
wards to  the  ring,  to  examine  if  there  be  not  some  other  tumour ;  as  it 
may  be  that  a  hernia,  in  a  distinct  peritoneal  sac,  may  be  placed  in  front 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  may,  indied,  have  passed  down  into  it ;  in  ei- 
ther case  the  hernia,  unless  it  were  liberated,  would  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion  of  life.  A  patient  consulted  Mr.  ColmSn,  of  Norwich,  on  account 
of  a  swelling  in  the  right  inguinal  region,  suffering  at  the  same  time 
from  all  the  symptoms  of  herma,  which  would  not  yield  to  the  usual 
remedies,  nor  could  the  tumour  be  reduced.  Mr.  Martineau  was  called 
in  consultation,  and  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  was  determin- 
ed upon.  Upon  opening  the  membranous  covering  to  the  tumour  by 
careral  dissection,  a  quantity  of  fluid  made  its^cape,  which  satisfied 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Colman  that  the  swelling  was  q|l'  a  hernia,  and  there- 
fore he  desisted  from  further  exploration.  Mr.  Martineau,  however, 
strongly  recommended  him  to  continue  his  search  :  but  he  neglected  to 
do  80,  and  the  patient  died  without  any  abatement  of  the  dymptoms. 
On  a  post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that  a  hernia  existed  at  the 
internal  ring,  within  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  round  ligament,  which 
had  also  contained  the  water  that  had  been  evacuated,  constituting  a  hy- 
drocele of  the  round  ligament,  complicated  with  hernia — a  very  rare  dis- 
ease. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  further  exploration  should  have  been 
made  in  this  case,  as  the  liberation  of  the  strangulated  intestine  would 
have  ofiered  a  fair  chance  of  the  patient's  recovery. 

As  I  have  already  stated  in  a  former  lecture,  variocele,  abscesses,  or 
indeed  tumours  of  any  kind,  in  the  ordinary  situations  of  hemise,  may 
be  mistaken  for  them,  especially  when  disturbance  to  the  natural  func- 
tions of  the  intestinal  canal  is  concomitant  with  them.  Should  these 
symptoms  prove  insuperable,  however  dissimilar  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  tumour  may  be  to  hernia,  a  minute  exploration  should  be  made, 
to  establish  beyond  question  either  that  it  is  connected  with  or  independ- 
ent of  any  abdominal  viscus. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  &ct  that  the  reduction  of  a  hernia  by 
the  appUcation  of  the  taxis  does  not  invariably  relieve  the  symptoms  ;  for 
If  the  aae  be  poshed  back  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen^  with  the  pro^ 
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traded  yiscus  Btill  within  it,  the  only  change  is  the  conversion  of  an  ex- 
ternal mto  an  internal  hernia,  the  symptoms  all  remaining  nnnutigated. 
I  attended  a  case  with  Mr.  Fred.  Tonlmin,  of  Hackney,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient had  a  reducible  hernia  in  both  mgcdnal.  re^ons,  and  was  soffering 
from  .symptoms  of  strangulation.  We  returned  the  protromon  on  die 
right  side  with  the  greatest  ease  i  but  on  the  left  mde  some  thickemng 
still  remained  in  the  inguinal  canal,  even  after  the  reduction  of  the  hernia 
seemed  complete ;  it  was  therefore  determined  that  an  exploration  should 
be  made  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  abnormal  condition.  The  readt 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  small  portion  of  healthy  omentum  within  the 
hernial  sac,  but  it  was  easily  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
without  the.  necessity  for  dividing  the  internal  ring ;  and  although  we 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  portion  of  omentum  could  have  pro- 
duced the  urgent  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia,  as  there  was  no 
other  tumour  in  the  right  inguinal  re^on,  we  could  not  proceed  to  any 
further  exploration.  The  symptoms,  however,  remained ;  indeed,  their 
urgency  increased,  and  the  next  day  the  patient  died. 

On  a  post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  left  hernia,  upon 
which  we  had  operated,  presented  what  we  had  already  discovered  in  the 
operation  ;  but  on  the  right  side  the  nature  of  the  case  was  perfectly  ex- 
plained by  the  existence  of  a  double  protradon,  the  posterior  of  whidi  was 
the  reducible  hernia,  the  sac  still  remaining  in  the  inguinal  canal  and 
scrotum ;  but  within  the  abdomen  was  found  a  second  hernia  enveloped 
in  its  sac,  and  still  strangulated  by  it,  and  which  no  doubt  had  been  re* 
turned  ^^  en  bloc"  by  the  application  of  the  taxis. 

The  question  arises,  whether  means  should  have  been  taken  in  this  case 
to  reproduce  the  descent  of  the  hernia  by  exciting  the  patient  to  cough 
while  in  the  erect  posture  ;  and  if  the  attempt  had  succeeded,  whether 
an  operation  ought  not  to  have  been  performed,  for  the  full  investigation 
of  the  condition  of  the  tumour :  this  might  likewise  have  been  effected 
by  opening  the  abdomen,  and  making  the  examination  from  within ;  but 
the  case  was  rendered  doubly  complicated  by  the  existence  of  a  hernia 
on  the  opposite  side,  giving  rise  to  the  idea  tiiat  the  obstruction  was  more 
likely  to  be  external  than  internal. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  may  be 
laid  open  to  seek  for  an  internal  mechanical  cause  of  obstruction  to  ft 
bowel,  may  be  considered  as  a  matter  still  sub  judice  ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  danger  inseparable  from  the  operation,  especially  with  an  in- 
flamed peritoneum,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  should  be  only  Lad  recourse 
to  as  a  last  resource,  although  it  is  quite  clear,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  chance  of  success  must  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  delay ;  the 
surgeon  is,  however,  in  some  degree,  justified  in  delaying  such  an  oper- 
ation, as  many  cases  apparently  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  have  reco?- 
ered  under  nature's  own  reparative  efforts.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  uncer« 
tainty  whether,  upon  laying  open  the  abdomen,  we  may  succeed  in  £8- 
covering  the  seat  and  cause  of  obstruction ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
distention  Of  the  bowels,  and  the  adhesions  resulting  from  the  inflamma- 
tion, the  manipulation  necessary  to  separate  these  adhesions,  so  that  the 
surgeon  may  arrive  at  the  object  of  this  search,  would  itself  be  8u£Scient 
to  aggravate  the  symptoms  to  a  degree  likely  to  prove  rapidly  destruo- 
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tive  to  life.  When  abdominal  exploration  is  determined  on,  I  believe 
that  the  linea  alba  ought  to  be  chosen  as  the  point  for  the  performance 
of  the  operation  ;  for,  althoagh  the  locality  of  the  symptoms  may  lead 
the  surgeon  to  guess  at  the  precise  point  at  which  the  obstruction  is  situ- 
ated, still,  as  you  avoid  the  division  of  muscular  fibre,  and  the  liability 
to  hsemorrhage,  and  have  the  advantage  of  the  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  relative  position  of  the  subjacent  parts  acquired  by  commencing  the 
operation  at  one  precise  pomt,  this  region  is  the  most  appropriate  for  the 
operation. 

When- insuperable  obstructions  occur  in  the  large  intestines,  as  from 
stricture  in  the  rectum,  or  in  the  sigmoid  flexion  of  the  colon,  the  opera- 
tion necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  patient  is  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
anus.  This  is  made  by  opening  the  colon  in  the  posterior  lumbar  region, 
as  has  already  been  described,  deviating  m  this  case  from  the  practice  re- 
commended in  the  exploration,  where  the  point  of  obstruction  is  doubtful. 
The  well-marked  symptoms  and  history  of  the  case,  will,  however,  gene- 
rally preclude  any  difficulty  in  forpaing  a  just  diagnosis. 

Ld  concluding  the  subject  of  hernia,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  remark  to 
you,  gentiemen,  that  the  result  of  operation,  in  case  of  strangulation  or 
obstruction  in  irreducible  hernia,  is  not  by  any  means  so  successful  as  the 
patholo^cal  considerations  connected  wiw  the  disorder  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  Li  great  measure  I  believe  this  want  of  success  to  be  attribu- 
table, firstly,  to  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  patient  in  seeking  sur^cM 
relief;  and,  secondly,  to  the  violence  which  is  so  frequentiy  employed  in 
the  attempt  to  reduce  the  hernia  prior  to  the  operation.  It  is  a  matter, 
therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  before  the  taxis  be  attempted, 
the  patient  should  be  so  prepared  by  constitutional  remedies,  local  appli- 
cations,  and  position,  so  that  the  least  effectual  degree  of  force  only  need 
be  required  to  return  the  protruded  part.  The*  amount  of  force  which 
may  be  safely  employed  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  as  it  varies  in  every 
case,  and  can  only  be  learned  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  part 
involved :  it  also  depends  upon  the  conditions  of  those  parts,  and  the 
constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  patient.  Such  circumstances  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  the  experience  gained  from  a  long  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject.  When  the  attempt  at  reduction  of  the  hernia  has 
failed,  and  all  the  force  it  is  considered  prudent  to  adopt  has  been  em- 
ptoyed,  the  operation  should  be  resorted  to  without  further  delay, — as, 
uj  procrastination,  such  conditions  are  likely  to  supervene  in  the  contents 
of  uie  hernia  as  either  to  produce  adhesion  to  the  sac,  or  to  render  them 
unfitted  to  be  returned  into  the  abdomen.  Either  of  these  conditions 
wonld  lead  to  the  necessity  for  laying  open  the  hernial  sac — an  operation 
wUch  so  much  enhances  the  danger  that  delay  in  the  early  division  of 
the  stricture  ought  always  to  be  avoided. 

Strangulation  of  the  howeU  within  the  cAdomen — Internal  A^mfa.— 
Such  a  condition  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  with  which  a  surgeon  has 
to  contend.  The  symptoms  commence  with  little  to  alarm  the  patient. 
Slight  uneasiness  in  the  bowels,  and  irregularity  in  their  function,  alone 
mark  a  deviation  from  health,  and  gentle  purgative  medicine  is  taken 
by  the  patient's  own  judgment ;  or  if  under  the  advice  of  a  surgeon,  it 
is  prescribed  often  without  a  suspicion  of  any  threatened  danger.    The 
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medicine  probably  ftuk  in  producing  its  desired  effect :  the  uneasiness  in 
the  bowels  increases ;  the  abdomen  becomes  somewhat  distended ;  nausea 
supervenes;  and  the  constipation  remains  unrelieved.  The  patient  now. 
becomes  anxious,  and  the  medical  attendant  is  consulted  in  good  earnest 
Another  kind  of  purgative  is  prescribed,  probably  a  warm  bath  ordered, 
and  enemata  admmistered  ;  but  even  as  yet  no  alarm  may  be  in  any  way 
excited.  Still  the  bowels  remain  unmoved,  and  the  distention  and  ack* 
ness  increase,  but  the  patient  is  relieved  of  his  apprehension  by  the  as- 
surance of  the  surgeon  that  three  or  four  day's  constipation  is  a  matter 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  generally  unattended  by  danger.  The  next 
symptom  is  probably  a  fixed  pain  at  some  particular  point  within  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  and  the  patient  refers  his  complaint  to  that  spot.  Leeches 
are  now  ordered,  and  the  warm  bath  repeated.  Calomel  and  opium  are 
prescribed  :  and  if  the  patient  be  of  a  plethoric  habit,  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  may  be  abstracted  from  the  arm,  and  a  saline  effervescent 
draught  ordered  to  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours,  until  the  boweb 
are  opened. 

The  desired  result  may  not,  however,  be  attamed :  the  vomiting  now 
becomes  more  and  more  urgent,  and  the  matter  ejected  is  probably  ster- 
coraceous.  If  such  be  the  case,  and  the  vomiting  be  the  mpst  urgent 
symptom,  and  the  odour  of  the  ejected  contents  of  the  stomach  fcetiA,a 
diagnosis  may,  in  my  opinion,  at  once  be  formed,  that  the  obstroctioo  is 
seated  in  the  small  intestines ;  for  when  the  larger  bowels  are  subjeeted 
to  obstruction,  sickness  does  not  occur  imtil  towards  the  approaching  end 
of  the  disease — ^not  until,  in  fact,  the  colon  becomes  so  distended  between 
the  point  of  obstruction  and  the  ilio-colic  valve,  t^at  nothing  can  pass 
from  the  small  into  the  large  intestines,  and  then,  therefore,  they  reject 
their  accumulated  contents  ;  but,  as  I  have  remarked  in  a  former  lecture, 
no  regurgitation  can,  I  think,  take  place  throngh  the  iliocolic  valve,  mt 
less  that  organ  be  subjected  to  actual  lesion,  the  feculent  smell  of  the 
vomited  matter  merely  arising  from  its  retention  in  the  smaller 
bowels.  It  may  moreover  be  observed  that  if  the  source  of  ob- 
struction be  in  the  small  intestines,  inducing  that  pathognomonic  symp 
tom,  constant  vomiting,  the  abdomen  remains  flaccid ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  obstruction  be  in  the  large  intestines,  from  the  absence  of 
the  regurgitation  of  their  contents,  great  distention  of  the  abdomen  cod- 
stitutes  a  conspicuous  indication  of  the  seat  of  lesion.  It  has  also  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Barlow,  that  when  the  small  intestine  is  obstructed  there 
is  more  or  less  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  the  urine  in  proportion  to 
the  proximity  of  the  obstruction  to  the  stomach,  while  the  secretion  of 
the  kidney  is  unaffected  if  the  large  intestine  be  the  seat  of  the  disorder. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  little  or  no  sickness  with  this  obstinate  constipa- 
tion, it  is  to  be  attributed  to  some  altered  condition  of  the  large  intestine, 
and  the  prognosis  may  be  considered  more  favourable  than  when  the 
•mall  intestines  are  the  seat  of  the  disease.  In  such  a  case  much  bene- 
fit may  be  derived  from  the  passing  a  long  flexible  tube  into  the  rectum, 
to  the  very  commencement  of  the  sigmoid  flexion  of  the  colon,  and  large 
quantities  of  gruel  and  castor  oil  should  be  thrown  up,  so  as  to  distend 
the  arch  of  the  colon.  This  may  have  the  effect  of  unfolding  some  on- 
natural  convolution,  or  of  softening  the  hardened  faeces,  which  it  may  re« 
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tain  ;  and,  indeed,  many  instances  are  recorded  by  Dr.  O'Beame,  of 
DabUn,  in  which  this  mode  of  treatment  has  proved  effectual.  In  those 
oases  where  the  small  intestines  are  primarily  affected,  such  means  should 
not,  however,  be  had  recourse  to,  as  they  would  only  tend  to  irritate  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  increase  the  sickness. 

Should  the  sickness  and  constipation  remsun,  and  the  urgent  symptoms 
still  resist  all  the  remedies  which  had  been  administered,  what  further  is 
to  be  done  ?  There  is  now  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  obstruction 
IS  the  result  of  some  internal  mechanical  cause  ;  and,  in  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations of  cases  which  have  terminated  &tally,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  such  to  be  the  case.  Bands  of  plastic  efiusion  sometimes  surround 
the  intestines  so  as  to  constitute  an  internal  strangulation.  Portions  of 
l)0wel  have  been  found  protruding  through  openings  of  the  omentum  and 
mesentery  ;  and  also,  in  cases  of  reducible  hernia,  adhesions  are  occa- 
aonally  formed  just  at  the  outlet  through  which  the  protrusion  had  occur- 
red* Intus-susception  may  also  lead  to  obstruction,  or  the  vermiform 
process  of  the  caput  coli  may  become  adherent  to  some  other  portion  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  leaving  an  opening  through  which  a  portion  of  bowel 
may  pass,  and  become  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief.  But  such  symp- 
toms may  arise  from  other  causes,  and  from  those  which  may  be  sponta- 
neously removed  by  nature's  process — such  as  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body  within  the  intestines,  hardened  fseces,  or  perhaps  spasmodic  action 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  sur- 
geons are  so  little  inclined  early  to  propose  exploration  by  laying  open 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  therefore,  where  this  mode  of  proceeding 
has  been  had  recourse  to,  it  has  generally  been  at  so  late  a  period  that 
little  or  no  hope  of  success  could  be  fairly  expected. 

I  once  witnessed  the  restoration  of  a  patient  to  health  after  all  the 
symptoms  described  from  protracted  constipation  had  existed  apparently 
to  the  last  extremity.  The  case  is  worthy  of  being  related,  as  the  cause, 
one  would  be  led  to  suppose,  was  mere  spasm : — 

An  elderly  lady,  residing  at  Norwich,  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Col- 
man,  of  that  town,  suffering  from  constipated  bowels,  having  had  no  evac- 
uation for  four  days.  The  usual  purgative  remedies  were  prescribed, 
but  without  effect ;  enemata  and  drastic  cathartics  were  tried,  but  still 
ineffectually ;  vomiting  and  immense  distention  of  the  abdomen  super- 
vened, the  symptoms  became  more  and  more  urgent,  and  on  the  twelfth 
day  from  her  attack  she  had  had  no  relief  from  the  bowels.  Dr.  Alder- 
son  was  then  called  in,  and  was  asked,  after  he  had  examined  the  patient, 
what  purgative  he  would  recommend ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  None  ;  but 
a  large  dose  of  opium."  It  was  given,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  bowels 
were  finely  opened,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

Now  in  this  case,  had  exploration  been  attempted,  it  is  quite  clear,  not 
only  that  no  benefit  could  have  been  obtained,  but  the  operation  would 
ahnost  inevitably  have  proved  fatal.  It  is  such  cases  as  these,  therefore, 
I  say,  which  tend  to  induce  the  procrastination  of  a  surgical  attempt  at 
relief,  until  every  hope  is  passed  of  nature  being  able  to  restore  the  func- 
tion of  the  bowels,  and  until  the  operation  itself  is  scarcely  admissible  ; 
it  is  only  in  cases  where  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  cause  of  obstruction 
being  mechamcal,  that  laymg  open  the  abdomen  should  ever  be  recom- 
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mended ;  and  then  the  sooner  it  is  had  rcoorse  to,  the  better  for  the  pa* 
tient. 

I  remember  the  case  of  an  individual  who  was  suffering  under  insupe^ 
able  constipation,  and  in  whom  a  swelling  of  considerable  size  in  the  right 
iliac  region  led  the  physician  who  attended  him  to  suppose  that  the 
source  of  the  obstruction  was  in  the  ascending  colon.  It  was  proposed 
to  cut  down  upon  the  swelling  through  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  to 
puncture  the  caecum,  and  thus  establish  an  artificial  anus.  The  surgeon 
called  in  consultation  was  not,  however,  convinced  that  the  tumour  vas 
the  distended  caecum,  and  doubted  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  the  Id- 
cision  on  the  tumour  itself,  but  proposed  to  open  the  abdomen  by  an  in- 
cision through  the  linea  alba,  which  he  preferred,  in  eonsequence  of  the 
greater  room  he  would  acquire  for  exploration.  Ultimately,  however,  an 
incimon  was  made  over  the  csecum,  according  to  the  ori^al  proportion, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  obstruction  was  not  in  the  colon,  but  m  the 
ileum,  and  produced  by  an  adventitious  band  of  plastic  effosion — ^proving 
how  difficult  it  is  during  life  to  ascertain  the  precise  seat  of  nuschie^ 
The  patient  died  in  a  few  hours  after  the  operation. 

Mr.  Hilton  was  called  in  consultation  on  a  case  in  which  a .  lady,  aged 
86,  had  been  seized  with  all  the  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia,  but  no 
external  signs  of  hernial  protrusion  could  be  detected.  Various  means 
had  been  ineffectually  tried  for  her  relief,  but  during  the  period  of  eleven 
days  she  suffered  under  all  the  symptoms  of  strangulation,  and  on  Ae 
twelfth  day  Mr.  Hilton  opened  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  making  lus  in- 
cision in  the  linea  alba  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubes,  when  be 
discovered  an  obturator  hernia,  which  there  had  been  no  reason  to  sos- 
pect,  as  such  a  protrusion  had  already  been  most  diligently  sought  for. 
The  operation  was  performed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The 
patient  died,  however,  on  the  same  day.  On  a  post-mortion  examination 
the  portion  of  intestine  which  had  protruded  showed  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  a  condition  competent  to  restoration. 

Does  not  this  case  sufficiently  prove  the  necessity  for  the  early  opera- 
tion for  the  relief  of  obstructed  bowel,  whenever  that  obstruction  depends 
upon  h  mechanical  cause  ?  For,  as  the  protruded  intestine  did  not  mani- 
fest any  signs  of  disorganization,  it  necessarily  leads  to  the  belief  that 
the  general  effect  on  the  constitution  produced  the  fatal  result.  Such  ef- 
fects, however,  do  not  seem  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  mere  protracted 
alvine  accumulation  when  depending  on  an  abnormal  change  in  the  func- 
tion of  the  bowels  themselves — in  fact,  on  internal  causes  ;  for  the  con- 
stitution in  such  cases  seems  better  capable  of  maintaining  somo  compen- 
sating action  :  for  instance,  how  does  it  occur  that  patients  will  suffer  con- 
stitutional constipation  even  for  three  weeks  and  more,  and  yet  ultimately 
recover  upon  the  restoration  of  the  natural  function  of  defalcation  ? 

The  symptoms  which  lead  to  the  necessity  for  exploration  require  there- 
fore to  be  more  accurately  observed  and  defined  ;  and  I  believe  it  may 
be  Sjftid,  that,  whenever  sickness  and  a  well-defined  local  pain  constitute 
\be  early  symptoms  of  internal  obstruction — that  is  to  say,  whenever  sud- 
den and  acute  signs  of  strangulation  occur,  although  unattended  by  any 
external  signs  of  hernia — the  absence  of  the  physical  proo&  alone  G^oold 
not  preclude  the  operation  of  exploration  to  tihose  who  advocate  the  pro- 
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priety  of  8uoh  a  step ;  for  I  believe,  if  the  operation  ever  succeeds,  it 
will  be  only  when  it  hza  been  performed  before  peritonitis  has  set  in,  or 
the  constitadonal  powers  are  prostrated  by  protracted  suffering. 


LECTURE     XLII. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    RECTUM. 

Functions  of  rectum — DefoBcaUon  and  nutrition.  Prolapsus  ani — 
CauseS'^Treatment — Constitutional  and  mechanical — Diagnosis  be- 
tween  stricture  of  the  rectum  and  piles — Q-eneral  treatment  of  piles — 
Bleeding  someti^nes  the  only  symytom  of  internal  piles — Removal  by 
ligature-'^Meihod  of  exposing  internal  pile — Administration  of  opium 
— Bemaval  of  external  pile — Excision — Use  of  rectum  bougie. 

Warty  excrescences  and  condylomata  about  the  anus — Syphilitic  excres- 
cences. 

Fissure  of  the  rectum — Cause — Constipation — Diagnosis — Cure  by  op- 
emtionj  and  constitutional  remedies. 

Thb  rectum  may  be  regarded  almost  exclusively  as  an  organ  of  defse- 
catioiii  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  assists  in  some  degree  in  the 
process  of  nutrition ;  this  is  proved  by  the  benefit  derived  from  the  ad- 
nunistration  of  nutritious  enemata.  At  the  same  time  we  find  that  in  the 
diseases  of  this  organ  any  disturbance  in  its  functions  as  aa  excretory 
apparatus,  calls  much  more  urgently  for  surgical  interference  than  any 
mmination  of  its  absorbent  powers.  In  describing  the  diseases  to  which 
the  rectum  is  liable,  I  shall  commence  with  that  termed 

Prolapsus  ani;  this  is  a  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rectum  through  the  anus ;  it  is  a  very  common  affection,  and  although  not 
in  itself  danserous,  is  very  frequently  the  result  of  general  debility,  and 
must  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  serious  constitutional  derangement. 
Costiveness  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  frequent  exciting  causes  of  pro- 
lapsiis  ani,  and  in  such  cases  it  arises  in  great  measure  from  the  constant 
strmmg  necessary  to  produce  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  which  is,  indeed, 
generally  attended  by  the  passage  of  a  quantity  of  blood.  That  stnun- 
ing  is  an  exciting  cause,  is,  in  my  opinion,  proved  by  the  circumstance 
that  pidapsus  ani  is  so  often  concomitant  with  stone  in  the  bladder  or 
stricture  in  the  urethra ;  indeed,  straining  may  naturally  be  looked  upon 
as  flie  cause  of  prolapsus,  for,  by  a  continuation  of  that  action,  the  power 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  levator  ani  is  brought  to  preponderate  so 
much  over  that  of  the  sphincter,  as  to  deprive  the  rectum  of  the  support 
of  the  latter  muscle ;  eversion  and  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
being  the  consequence.  When  costiveness  is  the  cause  of  the  prolapsus^ 
purgative  medicines  are  chiefly  indicated ;  but  if,  in  aggravated  cases, 
these  alone  were  relied  upon,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  easily  suc- 
ceed in  removmg  the  disea3e9  and  might,  indeed,*  in  many  instances, 
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greatly  increase  it.     Strict  attention  to  diet,  change  of  air,  tonic  medi- 
cines, shower  baths,  and  restringent  injections  into  the  rectum,  are  all 
requisite ;  such  aperients  alone  being  employed  as  tend  greatly  to  pro* 
duce  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  rather  than  to  command  it  throngli 
the  potency  of  the  medicine.     It  is  also  highly  important  to  induce  & 
habit  of  evacuating  the  bowels  shortly  before  bed-time,  as  the  recumbent 
position  of  the  body  in  bed  relieves  the  rectum  from  the  pressure  of  the 
small  intestines,  and  admits  of  its  ready  return  into  the  pelvis ;  wlule, 
if  the  bowels  be  evacuated  immediately  after  breakfast,  as  is  usually  the 
habit,  the  erect  position,  and  muscular  exertion  inseparable  from  the  avo- 
cations of  the  day,  prevent  the  rectum  from  receding,  and  tend,  in  fiiet, 
to  increa£fi9  the  protrusion.    In  protracted  cases  of  prolapsus  ani,  paUiar 
live  means  may  not  prove  sufficient,  and  a  mechanical  contrivance  may 
be  required  to  return  the  protruded  membrane  within  the  anus :  bouses, 
or  the  finger  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose  ;  but  in  some  instances 
the  tone  of  the  sphincter  mav  be  so  completely  destroyed  that  it  would 
be  incapable  of  retaining  the  mtestine  even  after  it  is  returned  :  a  pessaiy 
should  in  that  case  be  passed  into  the  rectum,  and  allowed  to  remiun  there 
for  a  few  hours,  to  maintain  the  loose  portion  of  membrane  sufficienfly 
long  in  sitUj  to  allow  its  recovery  from  the  congestion  arising  from  its 
protrusion  and  exposure.    I  have  seen  an  instrument  which  is  worn  by 
the  Chinese,  who  are  very  liable  to  prolapsus  ani,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
taining the  bowel  within  the  anus,    it  consisted  of  a  ball  of  silver,  pe^ 
forated  with  holes,  to  permit  of  the  escape  of  flatus,  and  made  to  un- 
screw in  the  middle,  so  tnat  it  could  be  easUy  cleaned :  tUs  instrument 
appeared  to  me  to  be  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.     When  a  pessary  is  employed,  it  should  be  passed  into  the 
bowel  above  the  sphincter  muscle,  otherwise  it  would  produce  increased 
irritation  rather  than  relief.    At  the  same  time  that  mechanical  contm- 
ances  are  made  use  of,  constitutional  means  should  also  be  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  general  health.    In  spite,  however,  of  treat- 
ment the  prolapsus  may  remain  unrelieved ;  a  surgical  operation  mittt 
then  be  performed,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  "  a  radical  cure"  of  the  dis- 
ease.   This  object  may  sometimes  be  effected  by  pinching  up  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and 
securing  it  with  a  ligature,  taking  care  not  to  include  anything  besides 
the  mucous  membrane.    In  this  manner  two  or  three  different  portions 
may  be  taken  up  just  above  the  sphincter  at  about  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  and  each  being  tied,  the  cicatrization  will  produce  a  very  uni- 
form contraction,  and  prevent  fixture  protrusion.     In  two  or  three  obsti- 
nate cases  I  have  divided  the  anal  extremity  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  for 
the  purpose  of  permanently  diminishing  the  size  of  the  opening  of  the 
anus ;  the  after-treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  and  mamtaining  for  a  few  days  a  constipated  state  of  the 
bowels,  to  enable  the  parts  to  recover  from  the  effect  of  the  operation. 

Prolapsus  am  may  in  some  cases  prove  dangerous  to  life ;  the  following 
case  affords  a  good  example  of  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  which  may 
appear  under  such  circumstances: — A  gentleman  sent  for  me  to  visit  him, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Croyden ;  when  I  arrived  at  his  house,  I  found 
him  labouring  under  the  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia,  so  strongly 
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marked  that  I  proceeded  at  once  to  examine  for  the  hernia,  ^hich  I  ez* 
pected  was  the  cause  of  his  disorder.  I  could  not,  however,  detect  any 
eziemal  tumour  to  account  for  the  symptoms,  which  were  very  severe, 
although  I  asked  hhn  repeatedly  whether  he  was. conscious  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  tumour  or  protrusion  in  any  part  of  his  body :  just,  however, 
as  I  began  to  think  he  was  the  subject  of  some  internal  obstruction,  he 
remarked,  ^^  By  the  way,  there  is  something  queer  about  my  fundament." 
Upon  examining  that  part,  I  was  astonished  to  find  not  less  than  three 
inches  of  rectum  protruded  from  the  anus ;  the  protruded  part  was  highly 
congested,  and  so  dark  in  colour  that  I  doubted  whether  sphacelus  had 
not  already  commenced :  I  endeavored  to  return  the  bowel,  but  the  con- 
striction  at  the  anus  was  too  great  to  permit  of  this :  I  then  applied  cold 
to  the  part,  but  tins  also  proved  ineffectual ;  and  as  relief  was  urgently 
demanaed,  I  proceeded  to  make  numerous  longitudinal  incisions  in  the 
mucous  membrane  to  liberate  the  overcharged  vessels ;  from  the  quantity 
of  blood  lost  I  was  enabled  to  return  the  prolapsed  intestine  into  its  pro* 

Sir  situation.  This  was  a  true  case  of  strangulated  hernia,  under  con- 
tions  quite  new  to  my  experience  of  the  subject. 

Prolapsus  ani  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  too  unimportant  a  disease 
to  deserve  the  detailed  account  I  have  ^ven  of  it ;  but  although  it  b  quite 
true  that  this  complaint  rarely  proves  dangerous,  it  b  nevertheless  a  source 
of  excessive  inconvenience,  and  produces  so  much  depression,  that  I 
know  of  no  case  In  which  the  reputation  of  a  medical  practitioner  is 
likely  to  be  more  enhanced  than  in  its  successful  treatment. 

Mcemarrhaides  or  Piles. — ^These  painful  tumours  result  firom  a  varicose 
condition  of  the  veins  of  the  rectum ;  a  state  generally  produced  by  some 
obstruction  in  the  portal  system. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  superior  hsemorrholdal  vem  returns 
its  blood  to  the  vena  portss,  and  if  this  oecomes  obstructed  from  disease 
of  the  liver,  it  would  necessarily  lead  to  congestion  'of  the  veins  of  the 
rectum :  this  anatomical  fact  teaches  us  that,  in  piles,  the  remedies  may 
often  be  advantageously  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  loaded  liver.  High 
living,  want  of  exercise,  or  constipated  bowels,  frequently  induce  conges- 
tion of  the  veins  of  the  rectum,  and  their  consequent  varicose  condition ; 
if  this  congestion  become  permanent,  the  blood  within  the  veins  coagu- 
lates, and  acting  as  extraneous  matter,  excites  iuflammation  in  the  sur- 
rounding submucous  cellular  tissue :  adhesive  matter  is  then  thrown  out, 
and  unites  the  congeries  of  varicose  veins  into  a  solid  mass,  which  con- 
stitutes a  pile.  It  sometimes  happens  that  some  of  the  veins  included  in 
the  adherent  mass  still  contain  fluid  blood,  and  therefore  slight  bsDmor- 
rhage  occasionally  occurs.  From  these  bleedings  the  patient  may  derive 
so  much  relief  as  to  believe  that  the  attack  of  piles  has  subsided ;  such 
rehef  is,  however,  generally  but  of  short  duration,  as  the  vessels  fill  again, 
and  produce  a  return  of  all  the  symptoms. 

Haemorrhoids,  moreover,  necessarily  produce  great  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  egesta,  and  are  sometimes  forced  down  by  the  efforts  of 
the  patient  during  evacuation,  so  that  they  protrude  through  the  anus,  a 
condition  which  is  often  attended  by  considerable  prolapsus  ani ;  generally, 
however,  upon  the  completion  of  the  act  of  defsecation,  both  the  hamor- 
rhoids  and  the  prolapsed  bowel  spontaneously  return  into  the  anus. 
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Sometimes  the  piles  become  so  much  elongated  by  frequent  protrusion  a 
to  be  rendered  permanently  external ;  and  then,  from  exposure  to  coo- 
slant  friction  and  other  aoiireea  of  irritation,  their-  mucous  membrane  ioon 
becomes  converted  into  true  akin.  It  may  be  suppoaed  that  m  thia  con- 
dition the  hremorrhoida  would  produce  much  leas  irritation,  but  auch  is 
not  the  case ;  for  as  they  still  remain  connected  with  the  interior  of  the 
rectum,  thoy  continue  to  excite  considerable  disturbance,  and  sometimes, 
becoming  themaekea  inflamed,  require  leeches  and  strict  dietetic  tren- 
moat  for  their  relief,  it  being  also  necessary  that  the  patient  should  be 
kept  in  the  recumbent  position.  External  piles  do  not  always  appear  u 
the  mere  result  of  the  protrusion  of  internal  pile?,  but  are  soraetimei 
entirely  independent  of  thom,  and  arise  from  inflammation  and  thicken' 
ing  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  around  the  anus :  these  piles  are 
apparently  unconnected  with  a  dilated  condition  of  tho  veins,  although 
originally  the  congestion  of  the  latter  may  have  produced  the  inflammi- 

tiOD. 

External  piles,  even  when  unattended  by  internal,  frequently  produce 
prolapsus  ani,  extreme  pain  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  pain  m 
the  perineum,  and  in  some  instances  even  difficulty  in  passing  the  urine; 
nor  are  these  phenomena  inexplicable  to  the  anatomist  and  patholo^ 
when  it  ia  remembered  that  all  these  parts  are  supplied  by  filaments  of 
nerves  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  excision  of  tho  piles  ia  an  al- 
most infallible  means  of  removing  all  those  symptoms.  A  short  tiaw 
since  I  was  consulted  by  a  patient  in  the  Edgware  Road,  who  was  the 
subject  both  of  internal  and  external  piles :  big  medical  attendant  bad 
tied  several  of  the  internal  ones  without  afi'ording  any  permanent  relief; 
but  when  I  removed  the  external  htemorrhoids  he  was  rapidly  cured.  In 
another  case,  I  was  called  to  a  lady,  a  governess  in  tho  family  of  a  no- 
bleman :  part  of  her  duties  consisted  in  walking  out  with  her  pupils,  but 
this  exertion  caused  her  so  much  pain  that  she  was  obliged  to  cooGde  her 
condition  to  the  older  of  the  ladies,  and  whenever  they  went  out  to  w""* 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  lie  down  at  the  house  of  a  friend  cl 
by:  this  could  not  go  on  long,  and  she  was  obliged  to  seek  medical  i 
She  told  me  a  pitiable  tale  of  her  sufferings :  tho  pilea  were  external,  snJ' 
were  attended  by  frequent  bleedings,  but  after  I  excised  them.  3he  rapid- 
ly recovered.  I  remember  also  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  very 
fond  of  hunting,  but  who  was  afflicted  by  piles  to  such  a  degree  that  his 
saddle  was  often  wotted  with  blood :  at  length  the  disease  became  so  ))ii 
that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  favourite  amusement,  I  then  saw 
him,  and  after  having  excised  the  pilea  and  treated  him  with  enemata 
and  laxatives,  principally,  however,  insisting  upon  the  necessity  for  always 
passing  his  motions  at  night,  he  very  soon  recovered,  and  it  is  now  eigbt 
years  since  he  had  any  symptom  of  his  complaint. 

Whether  the  piles  be  internal  or  external,  they  necessarily  cause  great 
inconvenience  in  the  act  of  defajcation,  and  the  fieces  are  generally  pass- 
ed in  small  portions,  and  often  attended  by  a  flow  of  blood  :  these  symp- 
toms are  not  referriblo  to  piles  alone,  they  may  equally  proceed  from 
stricture  of  the  rectum.  It  may,  however,  easily  be  ascertained,  by  aa 
examination  per  anum,  whether  the  symptoms  are  produced  by  piles  or 
stricture.     The  first  treatment  of  piles  should  always  bear  reference  to 
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the  state  of  the  patient's  general  health ;  for,  as  they  usually  depend 
upon  some  disturbance  to  the  function  of  the  liver  ana  bowels,  or  both, 
tudtil  the  healthy  action  of  those  organs  be  re-established  there  can  be 
but  little  hope  of  removmg  the  local  disease.  Small  doses  of  mercury  to 
act  on  the  Uver,  and  mild  purgatives  to  excite  a  healthy  action  of  the 
bowels,  constitute  the  means  to  be  employed ;  but  the  purgatives  should 
be  of  tiie  least  drastic  nature,  and  not  likely  to  act  especially  upon  the 
lower  bowels.  The  nostrum  termed  "  Ward's  paste,"  and  the  Confec. 
Piper.  Nigr.  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  will  be  found  useful ;  but  if 
ihey  shomd  produce  nausea,  as  they  frequently  do,  I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing prescriptions  of  great  use  b  restoring  the  natmral  action  of  the 
bowels: — 

R    Aloes  decoc.  co.  5iss. 

Sarsae  ext.  5ss. 

SarssB  decoc.  co.  Siss.    M. 
Ft.  haustus  ter  quoiidie  sumendus. 

Giving  also  an  alterative  pill  two  hours  before  dinner  to  induce  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels  at  bed-time.  If  the  irritation  still  remains,  so  as  to 
create  an  uncontrollable  action  of  the  bowels,  considerable  benefit  will  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  following  pill : — 

R    Morph.  acet.  gr.  jth. 

Ext.  hyos.  gr.  iss. 

Gamphorae  gr.  ij. 

Ext.  colocyntb  co.  gr.  ij.     M. 
Ft.  pil.  bis  terve  quoiidie  sumenda. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  treatment 
of  prolapsus  ani,  the  patient  should  resist  as  much  as  possible  the  habitual 
desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels  in  the  morning.  I  believe  there  are  but 
few  cases  of  hsemorrhoids  that  would  not  yield  to  jadicious  constitutional 
treatment,  if  the  patient  did  but  apply  earlier  for  medical  assistance. 
Generally,  however,  he  defers  calling  in  the  surgeon  until  the  piles  have 
gone  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine  ;  they  require,  therefore,  a  surgical 
operation  for  their  removal.  Bleeding  is  sometimes  a  symptom  of  hae- 
morrhoids, even  when  there  are  no  external  signs  of  the  oisease  ;  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  patients  to  become  anaemiated  from  this  cause,  with- 
out their  being  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  When  called  in 
to  such  a  case,  an  examination  per  anum  should  be  made,  and  if  an  in- 
ternal pile  be  discovered,  it  should  be  at  once  removed ;  for  it  would  be 
inju^cious  to  wait  for  the  operation  of  constitutional  remedies,  as  the 
haemorrhage  may  recur  to  a  sufficient  extent  as  to  endanger  the  life  of 
the  patient.  When  piles,  either  internal  or  external,  present  an  organi- 
zation which  renders  them  incapable  of  being  relieved  by  medical  treat- 
ment alone,  they  must  be  removed  by  operation ;  but  the  plan  to  be 
adopted  varies  very  essentially  according  to  the  kind  of  pile. 

Litemal  piles,  which  are  only  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  should 
always  be  removed  by  ligature,  in  consequence  of  their  tendency  to 
bleed ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  known  more  than  one  instance  of  death  from 
excision  in  such  cases.    There  is,  however,  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  ex- 
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posing  the  pie  sufficiently  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  apply  Hie  Ugatme ; 
this  may  generally  be  effected  by  causing  the  patient  to  sit  over  a  hani 
basin  filled  with  hot  water,  and  placed  upon  the  floor,  so  tiiat  he  is  obfig- 
ed  to  stoop  or  crouch  over  it.  By  some  straining  the  pile  will  generally 
protrude,  and  the  ligature  can  be  passed  around  it :  tl\e  mucous  mem* 
Drane  and  submucous  cellular  tissue  must  alone  be  included  within  the 
silk,  and  then  the  operation  is  attended  with  but  little  pain.  K  the  base 
or  root  of  the  pile  be  very  broad,  the  ligature  may  be  applied  by  another 
method.  A  needle,  armed  with  a  double  silk,  should  be  passed  through 
the  centre  of  the  tumour,  and  the  threads,  being  separated,  tied  on  op- 
posite sides,  each  including  one  half  of  the  pile.  The  latter  should  then 
be  laid  open  by  the  knife,  which  affords  great  relief  to  the  constricdoo, 
and  is  wholly  without  danger,  as  the  ligatures  preclude  bsemorrhage. 
After  the  operation,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  the  lecumbent  pos- 
ture, upon  low  diet,  and  a  dose  of  opium  be  aaministered,  to  keep  up  a 
constipated  state  of  the  bowels  until  the  ligature  has  sloughed,  away.  An 
external  pile  is  better  removed  at  once  by  excision :  in  performing  tluB 
Ojperation,  the  pile  should  be  taken  off  by  one  sweep  of  the  knife.  If 
there  be  more  than  one  pile  to  be  excised,  it  is  best  to  remove  them  aDat 
the  same  time,  as  in  tbat  case  the  patient  suffers  less  constitutional  iiritfr 
tion  than  when  each  pile  is  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  operation.  In 
thus  removing  piles,  there  is,  however,  one  point  that  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of:  the  process  of  cicatrization  will  necessarily  contract  the  verge 
of  the  anus ;  and  unless  some  mechanical  means  be  employed  to  obviate 
this,  there  would  arise  permanent  difficulty  in  passing  the  fseces.  Bon* 
gies  should  therefore  be  dsuily  passed  during  the  progress  of  healing,  to. 
prevent  such  contractions. 

After  the  performance  of  this  operation  the  surgeon  must  not  be  disap- 
pointed if  for  the  first  three  or  four  days  the  patient  seems  to  have  T^ 
ceived  but  little  relief :  indeed  a  fresh  growth  of  piles  sometimes  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  ;  these  generally  prove,  however,  to  be  nothing  more 
than  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  which  pass  down  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  some  tumefaction  of  that  tissue.  Such  protrusions  generally 
subside  by  the  application  of  cold  poultices ;  and  the  cicatrization  of 
the  wound  prevents  their  return. 

Prolapsus  ani,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  frequently  the  result  of  ex- 
ternal piles,  and  the  removal  of  the  latter  almost  invariably  cures  tiiat 
tendency.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  excision  of  a  portion  of  the 
circumference  of  the  anus  would  prove  a  more  certain  means  of  radical 
cure  of  prolapsed  rectum  than  the  operation  usually  had  recourse  to, 
viz.,  removal  of  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  intestine  by 
means  of  ligatures  or  excision. 

Morbid  excrescences,  termed  condylomatouB  grotothsj  are  frequenfbf 
formed  about  the  verge  of  the  anus ;  these  may  be  mistaken  for  external 
piles,  but  are  generally  produced  by' the  irritation  caused  by  the  discharge 
m  protracted  gonorrhoea :  they  rarely  require  excision,  as  the  "  yeDow 
w&sh"  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  specific  for  the  disease.  Anoth- 
er description  of  warty  excrescence  follows  syphilitic  affections,  but  it 
may  be  distinguished  from  that  m  gonorrhoea,  as  they  resenible  rather 
irarty  granulations,  and  are  attended  by  considerable   discharge  and 
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pain,  and  can  only  be  cured  by  the  internal  administration  of  mercury : 
they  are  generally  attended  by  sore  throat,  cutaneous  eruption,  or  some 
oAer  symptoms  "which  mark  their  syphilitic  character.  A  question  may 
arise  as  to  the  source  of  these  warty  excrescences :  thoy  certainly  must  be 
considered  as  primary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  and  can  therefore  only  be 
generated  by  inoculation,  to  which  there  must  be  some  considerable 
liability,  from  the  frequent  existence  of  excoriation  about  the  anus,  and 
the  proximity  of  the  originally  affected  parts. 

Fis9ure  of  the  rectum. — I  have  rarely  met  with  this  disease  in  hospi- 
tal practice,  but  have  found  it  not  unfrequently  in  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  particularly  among  females  ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  depend  upon 
luxurious  habits  of  living,  want  of  sufficient  bodily  exercise,  and  from 
inattention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  as  constipation  is  usually  concom- 
itant with  the  complaint.  Protracted  constipation  tends  to  induce  a 
state  of  contraction,  and  consequent  resistance  of  the  sphincter  muscle ; 
so  that,  the  faeces  being  retained  within  the  rectum,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowel  becomes  inflamed ;  and  a  liability  to  ulceration  and 
fissure  is  no  doubt  the  frequent  consequence.  The  existenc  3  of  fissure  is 
indicated  by  an  excruciating  pain  in  the  rectum,  which  is  felt  for  an  hour 
or  two  after  defsecation.  The  remarkable  acuteness  of  this  pain  forms 
the  principal  diagnostic  mark  of  the  disease ;  for  in  prolapsus  and  fistula 
in  ano,  the  character  of  the  pain  is  rather  aching  than  acute.  The  pain 
in  fissure  is  sharp  and  stinging,  and  generally  confined  to  one  part  of  the 
bowel,  usually  its  posterior  surface  towards  the  os  coccygis.  The  descrip- 
tion of  this  kind  of  pain  would  lead  the  surgeon  at  once  to  make  an  ex- 
amination per  anum,  when  the.  excessive  pain  experienced  on  passing  the 
finger  through  the  sphincter  would  constitute  an  additional  diagnostio 
sign  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  When  the  finger  is  introduced,— 
and  from  the  irritability  of  the  muscle  this  can  only  be  effected  with  some 
difficulty, — a  ragged  depression  will  be  distinguishable  in  the  mucous 
membrane  ;  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the  length  and  depth  of  the  fis- 
sure will  thus  be  obtained,  and,  when  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  a  stain  of 
blood  is  perceivable  on  it,  which  indicates,  in  some  measure,  the  form  and 
extent  of  the  ulcer.  This  disease  may  be  cured  by  the  following  means : 
— A  straight  probe  pointed  bistoury  should  be  passed  along  the  finger 
through  the  anus,  so  as  to  divide,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  not  only  the 
ulcerated  mucous  membrane,  but  also  the  subjacent  muscular  fibres  of  the 
sphincter,  which  prevent  the  healing  of  the  ulcer  by  their  frequent  con- 
tractions. The  knife  must  not  be  employed  too  freely,  as  there  would  be 
danger  of  cutting  through  the  bowel ;  but  here,  as  I  have  before  often 
remarked,  the  degree  of  force  that  may  be  safely  employed  can  only  be 
learned  by  practical  experience.  During  the  operation,  the  patient  must 
be  placed  in  the  prone  position,  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  ground,  and 
his  body  lying  across  the  bed :  the  ulcer  will  then  be  found  on  the  upper 
or  coccygeal  surface  of  the  bowel,  and  is  conveniently  placed  for  making 
the  incision.  Nitrate  of  silver,  or  lotions  of  any  kind,  are  unavailing  in 
this  disease ;  but  in  almost  every  case  the  operation  affords  a  certain 
means  for  its  cure.  It  is  true  that  the  operation  removes  only  the  effect, 
the  cause  still  remaining ;  but  this  also  may  generally  be  overcome  by  a 
strict  system  of  diet,  and  the  employment  of  such  constitutional  remedies 
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as  the  pecuUarities  of  the  case  indicate.  A  very  unular  fissure  to  that 
of  the  rectum  often  occurs  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  lip.  This  some- 
times resists  all  local  applications,  but  I  have  cured  it  upon  the  princi]de 
just  described ;  that  is  to  say,  by  dividing  the  fibres  of  the  orbicidar 
muscle  immediately  below  the  fissure,  the  consequence  being  that  an  deer 
which  had  remained  unhealed  for  several  months  was  completely  cured  la 
the  course  of  a  very  few  days. 


LECTURE    XLIII. 

CONTINUATION   OF   DISEASES    OF   THE   BECTUM. 

% 

Rectum — Fistula  in  ano^-Premonitory  symptomi — Prepar€ftion  of  tk 
patient  before  operation — Caee — mode  of  operating — C<m%iitu!tioMi 
means  to  prevent  the  return  of  the   disease — Rectovaginal  fittuda^ 

Cases — RectO'Vesical  fistula — Lacerations  of  the  rectum— Mode  of 
promoting  the  cure — Stricture  of  the  rectum — Licdnlity  to  stricture  m 
all  excretory  outlets — Spasmodic  stricture — Permanent  stricture^ 

Symptoms —  Treatment 


I  SHALL  commence  this  lecture  with  an  account  of  the  disease  teimed 
fistula.  This  disease  is  usually  first  manifested  externally  by  the  pres* 
ence  of  an  abscess,  or  slight  swelliDg,  or  hardness  at  the  side  of  the  anus. 
This  is  not,  however,  the  true  commencement  of  the  compliant,  which  I 
believe  generally  begins  in  the  bowel  itself,  above  the  sphincter  muscle. 
The  persons  most  liable  to  this  disease  are  those  who  lead  sedentary 
lives,  and  are  irregular  in  their  diet :  such  persons  easily  acquire  a  con- 
gested state  of  the  liver,  or  affection  of  the  lungs,  and  the  rectum  very 
soon  becomes  affected  in  consequence. 

The  first  symptom  of  fistula  is  a  deep-seated  pain  and  sensation  of  na- 
easiness  about  the  anus,  continuing  for  an  hour  or  two  after  evacuatioD  of 
the  bowels,  and  sometimes  attended  by  a  slight  discharge  of  blood.  I 
have  also  known  slight  rigor  to  be  a  precursor  of  fistula.  When  a  pa- 
tient describes  the  symptoms  just  detailed,  we  should  at  once  proceed  to 
examine  the  region  of  the  anus,  and  although  there  may  be  nothing  ab- 
normal appreciable  by  the  eye,  if  the  finger  be  forcibly  pressed  between 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  verge  of  the  anus,  an  unnatural 
hardness  will  frequently  be  felt,  and  considerable  pain  produced  by  the 
pressure.  If  these  symptoms  present  themselves,  a  lancet  should  be 
plunged  into  the  swelling,  upon  which  a  small  quantity  of  matter  gene- 
rally escapes,  or  perhaps  the  lancet  will  be  merely  stained  by  it ;  this 
womd,  however,  be  sufficient  to  prove  satisfactorily  that  suppuration  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  symptoms. 

These  indications  are  supposed  to  mark  the  commencement  of  fistula 
in  ano ;  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  disease  itself  no  doubt  com- 
mences in  the  rectum  as  an  ulcer,  immediately  above  the  sphincter  ani, 
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the  original  cause  probably  being  the  retention  of  the  faeces,  which  ex- 
cites  ulceration  through  all  the  tissues  of  the  parietes  of  the  rectum,  ex- 
tending into  the  cellular  tissue/  where  it  produces  those  external  signs 
which  are  generally  regarded  as  the  commencement,  instead  of  the  cor.- 
sequence,  of  the  disease.  If  at  this  stage  the  fistula  be  neglected,  it  ex- 
tends by  the  side  of  the  rectum,  isolating  a  large  portion  of  the  bowel 
firom  its  cellular  connexion,  and,  ultimately  bursting  through  the  skin  by 
the  side  of  the  anus,  converts  that  which  was  at  first  termed  a  blind,  into 
an  open  fistula :  sometimes  the  ulcerated  opening  is  formed  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  anus,  or  three  or  four  fistulous  openings  may 
be  established  by  the  burrowing  of  the  matter.  It  does  not  invariably 
follow,  however  evident  it  may  be  that  nothing  but  an  operation  can 
cure  a  fistula,  that  that  operation  is  to  be  at  once  performed,  although  it 
is  advisable  to  ascertain  immediately  the  extent  of  the  fistula  ;  if  irreg- 
ularity of  the  bowels,  enlai^ed  liver,  and  a  jaundiced  complexion,  indi- 
cate a  cachectic  habit,  medical  treatment  must  be  employed  to  renovate 
the  health  before  it  would  be  safe  to  venture  upon  the  operation ;  the 
remedies  which  I  have  generally  found  most  effective  for  this  purpose, 
are  small  repeated  doses  of  mercury  and  sarsaparilla,  quinine,  or  other 
tonic  medicines.  Not  many  months  ago,  I  had  a  strong  illustration  of 
the  danger  of  operating  in  fistula  without  being  previously  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  habits  of  life  of  the  patient.  An  artist,  who 
resided  at  Chelsea,  was  brought  to  me  by  his  usual  medical  attendant. 
I  examined  the  patient,  ascertained  the  extent  of  the  local  disease,  and 
at  once  told  him  that  a  cure  could  only  be  effected  by  operation.  I  in- 
quired as  to  his  usual  health,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  good — ^his 
appearance  also  seemed  to  corroborate  this  statement :  I  therefore  mere- 
ly ordered  a  slight  a])erient,  and  four  days  after  performed  the  open^ 
lion  at  his  own  house.  The  fistula  was  not  very  extensive,  and  the  ope- 
ration in  every  way  less  severe  than  usual ;  but,  directly  after,  the  pa- 
tient betrayed  so  much  irritability,  that  I  ordered  him  to  take  thirty  drops 
of  laudanum,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  camphor  mixture :  the  next 
morning  I  found  that  he  had  had  no  sleep,  and  although  not  complaining 
of  pain  he  was  in  a  very  restless  state,  and  his  manner  was  indicative  of 
extreme  anxiety':  no  secondary  bleeding  had  occurred,  and  the  wound 
appeared  perfectly  healthy.  I  ordered  a  grain  and  a  half  of  calo- 
mel and  a  grain  of  opium  to  be  taken  directly,  also  the  following  mix- 
ture:— 

^  R    Tr».  Hyoscy.  5y- 

Liqr.  Ammon.  acet.  Svjss. 

Julep.  Ammon.  Svjss.  .  M. 
Capt.  cochl.  larga  ij.  quaque  quart,  hora. 
The  next  day  he  was  in  much  the  same  state  ;  he  had  never  closed  his 
eyes  the  whole  night ;  he  had  been  delirious,  and  during  my  visit  was 
in  the  condition  of  one  in  great  mental  alarm,  and  symptoms  of  deliri- 
um tremens  were  beginning  to  manifest  themselves.  I  now  inquired  of 
his  wife  whether  his  habits  were  intemperate,  and  after  some  hesitation 
she  informed  me  that  he  frequently  drank  as  much  as  a  bottle  of  brandy 
in  a  day,  commencing  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  He  remsdned 
in  the  state  I  have  described  for  five  days,  at  the  end  of  which  he  died. 
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Tlu8  case  affords  abundant  instniclion :  it  shows  the  necessity  for  sera- 
palonsly  investigating  the  condition  of  the  health  of  the  patient,  and 
also  his  general  habits  of  living,  before  we  proceed  to  perform  any  ope- 
ration ;  for  had  I  been  acqiudnted  with  the  intemperance  of  ike  irai- 
vidoal  in  the  case  just  qaoted,  I  shoold  never  have  dreamt  of  operating 
on  turn,  until  I  had  taken  measures  to  improve  the  tone  of  his  health  by 
the  administration  of  constitational  remecQes,  restricting  lum  at  the  same 
time  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

Operation  for  JUtida  in  ano. — ^The  saccess  of  this  operation  depends 
entirely  upon  the  complete  division  of  the  spbincter  ani  mnsde,  for  by 
its  contractions  it  oflbrs  reastance  to  ttie  free  passage  of  the  contents  oS 
the  bowel,  which  then  have  a  tendency  to  pass  through  the  abnormal 
opening,  and  keep  up  its  fistulous  character.  If  a  probe  be  introduced 
into  the  opening  through  tiie  skin,  it  can  generally  be  passed  two  or  three 
inches  upwards  by  the  side  of  tiie  rectum,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the 
finger  be  placed  in  the  bowel,  the  point  of  the  probe  can  be  readily  felt 
fhrodgh  the  parietes.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  communication  is 
rarely  formed  l>etween  the  bowel  and  the  fistula  so  far  above  the  sphinc- 
ter ;  no  advantage  is  therefore  derived  from  this  extensive  exploration^ 
and  it  is,  in  my  opimon,  very  bad  practice  to  make  an  inciuon  in  the 
bowel  so  high  up ;  for  if  a  very  extenave  wound  be  unnecessarily  made^ 
large  vessels  are  exposed  to  da^er,  and  nature  is  called  upon  to  repair  a 
greater  lesion  than  is  really  requisite.  The  operation  should  consist  in 
merely  introducing  the  probe  into  the  external  opening,  and  in  seeking, 
by  gentle  manipulation,  for  the  point  of  ulceration  into  the  bowel  itself: 
this  will  usually  be  found  immediately  above  the  upper  edge  of  the 
sphincter  muscle  ;  if  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  discovering  it,  the 
probe-pointed  bistoury  may  be  gently  forced  through  the  parietes  of  the 
rectum,  and  the  point  of  the  kmfe  being  in  contact  with  the  finger,  which 
has  been  already  passed  up  the  anus,  the  division  of  the  sphincter  may 
be  effected  by  drawing  both  hands  simultaneously  downwards,  still  keep- 
ing the  finger  and  point  of  the  instrument  in  firm  contact.  This  open^ 
tion  removes  the  obstruction  the  sphincter  muscle  offered  to  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  faeces,  which  were  consequently  forced  into  the  fistulous 
openings ;  but  when  the  muscle  has  been  divided  by  the  operation  the 
onuses  readily  heal,  and  in  a  short  time  the  disease  is  completely  remov- 
ed.  To  secure  the  granulation  of  the  wound,  and  prevent  the  mere  ad- 
hesion of  its  cutaneous  surface,  the  whole  of  the  divided  part  should  be 
filled  with  lint,  and  the  bowels  kept  in  a  state  of  constipation  fo»  some 
days,  so  that  there  may  be  no  interference  with  the  reparative  action. 
When  aperients  are  administered,  the  patient  should  be  made  aware  that 
he  will  have  no  power  to  restrain  the  evacuation  of  the  faeces :  this  must, 
of  course,  be  the  result  of  the  divirion  of  the  sphincter  ani.  In  cases  of 
neglected  fistula  in  ano,  the  sinuses  sometimes  open  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  verge  of  the  anus ;  so  that,  if  the  operation  be  performed 
precisely  according  to  the  above  description,  a  very  extensive  incision 
would  have  to  be  made  through  the  gluteal  region,  to  comprehend  the 
whole  length  of  the  sinus.  To  avoid  £is,  the  operation  may  be  modified 
as  follows : — ^A  probe  is  to  be  passed  along  the  fistula  into  the  bowel,  and 
then  bent  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum  so  as  to  bring  the  point  out  at  the 
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mi8  ;  the  two  ends  should  be  drawn  downwards  to  bring  the  mnus  to* 
wards  the  surface  ;  the  probe  is  then  to  be  cut  down  upon,  just  as  it  is 
tntering  the  intestine  above  the  sphincter,  and,  the  probe-pointed  bistoury 
bring  directed  along  the  probe  into  the  bowel,  the  probe  may  be  inta- 
drawn,  and  the  bistoury  made  to  divide  the  sphincter  as  ahreadly  desorib* 
ed«  By  this  manner  of  proceeding  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  fistula 
may  remain  undivided,  and  will  readily  heal,  as  there  is  no  longer  any 
obetruction  to  the- passage  of  the  faeces  per  anum.  There  is  still  another 
nodification  of  the  operation,  which  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to 
adopt  in  certain  cases  of  fistiila,  and  I  have  myself  had  recourse  to  it. 
If  OD  passing  the  finger  into  the  bowel,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
atoation  of  the  ulcerated  opening,  it  be  discovered  that  the  hsemorrhoidal 
vtBBels  are  abnormally  enlarged,  which  would  be  indicated  by  the  strength 
of  their  pulsation,  a  ligature  may  be  employed,  instead  of  a  knife,  for 
ibe  purpose  of  dividing  the  sinus  and  sphincter  am.    To  perform  this 

r-alion  an  eyed  probe  (furnished  with  a  strong  silk)  is  passed  through 
Binus,  into  the  bowel,  one  end  of  the  silk  bemg  brought  out  of  the 
anus,  and  the  other  left  hanging  from  the  orifice  through  wmch  the  probe 
kad  entered.  The  probe  should  then  be  withdrawn,  and  the  two  ends  of 
tihe  silk  tied  tightly  so  as  to  compress  all  the  intervening  structures :  the 
Mgatore  requires  to  be  tightened  daily,  for  the  constriction  becomes  lea- 
aaoed  as  the  ulceration  advances.  In  the  cases  in  which  I  have  perform- 
ed this  operation,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  patients  complained  of 
eren  less  suffering  than  in  the  usual  operatiou,  that  the  wound  healed  as 
laadily,  and  did  not  require  to  be  filled  with  lint,  as,  of  course,  there 
ooold  be  no  tendency  to  unite  by  adhesion.  I  may  also  mention,  that 
fte  hasmorrhage  which  sometimes  follows  the  division  of  a  fistula  by  in- 
cision is  not  only  most  alarming,  but  occasionally  proves  fatal ;  and  there- 
fise,  in  cases  where  there  are  indications  that  a  larger  quantity  of  blood 
tfam  usual  is  sent  to  the  part,  it  is  highly  important  to  avoid  inoismg  the 
;  and  this  may  be  done  by  substituting  the  ligature  ^or  the  opera- 
bj  the  knife. 

The  term  fistula  in  itself  merely  expresses  tibe  sinuous  form  of  the  ab- 
;  bat  it  is  in  consequence  of  its  specific  character  that^the  surgical 
ejperation* affords  the  only  means  of  permanent  relief;  for,  bemg  Uned 
mOi  an  adventitious  mucous  membrane,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  su- 
peniumerary  excretory  outlet,  which  would  remsdn  permanent  as  long  as 
any  oommunication  with  the  rectum  continued ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  it 
demands  the  operation  X  have  described*  A  patient  who  has  once  been 
tibe  subject  of  this  disease  is  very  liable  to  its  recurrence ;  and  every 
means  should  be  employed  to  prevent  any  source  of  irritation  from  acting 
imm  the  cicatrix ;  for,  should  that  give  way,  it  would  be  found  extremely 
mScnlt  to  reunite  it,  and  the  failure  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
loathsixne  condition,  produced  by  the  existence  of  a  passage  for  the  fiaeces 
Igf  ihe  mde  of  the  anus. 

A  fistulous  opening  from  the  rectum  may  poesbly  commumcate  with 
Ae  bladder  or  with  £e  vaona,  ^ving  rise  to  we  most  distresdng  conse- 
quenees,  and  such  a  state  frequently  occurs  after  difficult  parturition.  I 
knew  a  ease  in  which  a  lady  was  tiie  subject  of  this  lesion ;  and,  after 
mmj  ?ain  attempts  bad  been  made  to /tew  up  the  fistalous  opemngp  of 
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the  rectam  and  ya^a^  and  other  plastic  operations  had  been  ineffectually 
resorted  to,  Mr.  Copeland  restorea  the  patient  to  health  by  merely  divid- 
ing the  sphincter  ani,  vUch  not  only  prevented  retention  of  the  faeces 
within  the  rectum,  but,  at  the  same  time,  precluded  the  necessity  for  the 
action  of  the  levator  ani  muscle.  The  contents  of  the  rectum,  no  longer 
meeting,  therefore,  with  any  obstruction  to  their  passage  from  the  anus« 
had  no  tendency  to  pass  into  the  vagina,  the  fissure  in  which  immediately 
healed.  A  lady  was  lately  under  my  care,  who  was  the  subject  of  a  fis- 
tulous opening  from  the  rectum  into  the  vulva,  through  which  the  faeces 
in  part  escaped.  On  examining  the  case,  I  passed  a  probe  from  the  vul- 
va into  the  rectum,  and  found  both  openings  so  near  the  outlets  of  the 
rectum  and  vagina,  that,  by  passing  in  a  bistoury  and  dividing  the  peri- 
neum, I  should  completely  lay  open  the  whole  length  of  the  fistula  and 
the  sphincter  ani  at  the  same  time.  I  was  at  the  moment  much  disposed 
to  try  this  operation,  as  it  seemed  to  afford  the  readiest  and  simplest  mode 
of  cure ;  still,  I  had  some  misgiving  as  to  the  certainty  of  effecting  the 
ultimate  filling  up  of  the  wound  ;  and  I  consulted  Mr.  Copeland  on  the 
subject.  He  recommended  me  by  no  means  to  adopt  the  plan  I  had 
thought  of,  as  he  had  known  it  tried  upon  three  or  four  occasions,  and  in 
none  of  them  did  the  patients  ever  recover  the  power  of  retidning  the 
£»ces ;  so  that  they  were  in  a  much  worse  condition  from  the  operation 
than  from  the  original  disease.  The  operation  I  ultimately  adopted, 
therefore,  was,  to  divide  the  fibres  of  the  sphincteif  ani  muscle,  and  pass 
a  probe  covered  with  potassa  fusa  through  the  sinus,  so  as  perfectly  to 
destroy  the  mucous  surface  of  the  fistula.  As  the  granulations  thus  pro- 
duced did  not  seem  to  fill  up  the  opening,  I  brought  the  surfaces  of  the 
fistula  in  contact  by  means  of  a  ligature,  which  came  away  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  opening  into  the  vulva  was  much  diminished  ;  but  still  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  organs  was  not  obliterated.  I  then  daily 
applied  the  tincture  of  lytta  to  the  granulating  surfaces,  and  the  lady 
left  London,  although  it  could  not  be  said  perfectly  cured,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  granulations  becoming  ultimately  converted  into  permanent 
tissue. 

These  cases,  as  well  as  those  of  lesions  between  the  bladder  and  va- 
gina, are  most  difficult  to  cure  ;  and  I  believe  that,  unless  the  division  of 
the  sphincter  ani  promotes  their  obliteration,  although  other  means  may 
be  somewhat  accessory,  they  are  never  sufficient  to  produce  a  cure.  My 
colleague.  Dr.  Dever,  has  had  several  cases  of  recto-vaginal  and  vesico- 
vaginal fistulas,  which  he  has  attempted  to  obliterate  by  plastic  operations, 
and  sutures,  caustic,  and  actual  cautery :  the  result  of  his  experience 
proves,  however,  that  very  few  cases  are  ever  permanently  cured,  al- 
though, by  means  of  actual  cautery,  he  has  frequently  reduced  the  ab- 
normal opeiAngs  to  the  size  of  a  pin's  head ;  but  I  believe  that  only  in 
one  or  two  ca&es  has  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  permanent  cure. 

Laceration  of  the  rectum  sometimes  occurs  from  external  injury,  and* 
is  probably  most  frequently  produced  during  extraction  of  a  stone  from 
the  bladder  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  these 
lacerations  do  not  seem  to  offer  the  same  difficulty  in  reparation  as  that 
which  results  firom  internal  causes,  although  I  have  known  one  case  in 
which  a  fistulous  opening  between  the  rectum  and  perineum  remained 
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I  The  diriaion  of  the  sphincter  ani  id  Bticb  cases  affords  the 
i  of  cure.  I  have  admitted  patients  iato  Gny's  Hospital 
I  of  the  rectum  occurring  from  a  fall  on  a  sharp-pointed 
a  paling ;  and  in  two  instances  I  have  known  the  same  kind 
uccd  by  the  goring  of  an  ox.  Under  these  circumstances, 
mt  consists  in  keeping  tho  bowels  moderately  open,  and  the 
n  ooiDplctcly  cleansed  from  all  fsecul  matter  after  each  evacuation  ; 
iU3t  of  course  be  done  by  means  of  injections.  Should  the  lesion 
B  rectum  rcmmn  obs^nately  unhealed,  in  consequence  of  the  sphinc- 
li  Etill  retaining  some  contractile  power  from  its  fibres  having  been 
icompletelj'  divided,  the  entire  division  of  the  latter  should  be  per* 
Md  ;  and  this,  unless  some  very  untoward  circumstances  occur,  is  al- 
t  certain  to  produce  a  cure. 
'■  Stricture  of  the  rectum. — All  exciting  outlets  are  furnished  with  a 
fining  of  mucous  membrane,  and  appear  to  be  susceptible  to  obstnicdon 
in  consequence  of  abnormal  contraction  in  the  uze  of  their  canals,  oiring 
to  the  deposition  of  adhesive  matter  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue. 
This  liability  to  become  obstructed  from  an  adventitious  deposit  seems 
nureiBal  in  these  outlets,  from  the  puncta  lachrymalia  to  the  rectum  it- 
Wlf.  The  cesophagos,  especially  in  hysterical  females,  is  subject  to  a 
difficalty  in  propelling  the  food,  simulating  in  many  respects  ihe  symp- 
tDOU  of  Btrioture,  but  depending  in  reality  upon  temporary  spasmodic  ac- 
tioOj  wtuch  can  be  readily  relieved  by  the  use  of  narcotics  and  tonics. 
Sbe  rectum  is,  I  believe,  sometimes  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  affection, 
iduob  may  also  be  relieved  by  the  employment  of  similar  anti-spaamodio 
nmedies.  Permanent  obstruction  in  the  rectum  is,  however,  of  frequent 
oeeiurence.  A  strong  symptom  of  this  is  constipation,  which  is  produced 
mrtly  by  the  influence  of  the  physical  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
ODCes,  and  partly  by  the  voluntary  suppression  of  them  by  the  patient, 
from  the  dread  of  tiie  acute  pdn  so  frequently  experienced  in  the  act  of 
dtfiBCation.  The  egesta  in  stricture  of  the  rectum  are  passed  in  small 
nonded  portions,  or  if  "  figured,"  of  very  small  diameter,  from  being 
faroed  tluYnigh  the  contracted  part :  the  patient  usually  complains  of 
fiftenticoi  of  the  abdomen,  interference  with  the  function  of  respiration^ 
•nd  loss  of  appetite.  With  these  symptoms  an  examination  should  be 
mde  per  anum,  at  first  with  the  finger  alone,  and  this  will  probably  lead 
to  tiie  detection  of  the  obstruction,  which  is  often  very  firm,  and  resists 
ti)0  entrance  of  the  finger  into  the  bowel.  This  excessive  hardness  may 
W  prodaeed  either  by  sinrrhus  or  by  a  mere  attack  of  inflammation,  and 
the  hardness  alone  is  not  to  determine  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon  as  to 
tlie  disease  being  malignant,  as  that  question  will  be  best  decided  by  the 
1^  of  tbe  patient,  the  length  of  time  the  disease  has  existed,  and  by  the 
MUon  of  the  pain.  If,  for  instance,  the  patient  be  old,  the  pain  constant, 
■OTore,  and  of  a  lancinating  character,  and  he  has  great  dread  of  excit> 
>Bg  the  muscular  action  necessary  to  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  if 
at  the  same  time  there  is  an  appearance  of  what  ia  termed  malignant  dlar 
(he^,  the  prognosis  woold  he  uniikvonrable.  But,  if  the  obstruction  re- 
BDltB  from  simple  inflammation  in  a  youthful  patient,  it  will  be  indicated 
17  the  suddenness  of  ita  appearance,  b;  the  febrile  symptoms  attendant 
«pOD  it,  and  by  the  pecnhar  sensation  coaTeyed  to  the  finger }  for  al- 
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though  there  is  considerable  hardness,  it  is  not  of  the  stony  character 
that  marks  scirrhnsi  but  gives  the  idea  of  its  being  a  dense  projection  of 
the  natural  structures  into  the  bowel,  rather  than  an  adventitious  depont 
When  the  disease  is  malignant,  bleeding  is  frequent,  particularly  upon 
examination  either  by  the  finger  or  instrument,  and  the  pain  lasts  for  a 
considerable  time  after,  which  is  not  the  case  with  common  stricture. 
The  treatment  in  the  non-malignant  disease  consbts  in  the  occattonal  ap- 
plication of  leeches  around  the  anus,  the  patient  being  kept  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture ;  and  I  believe  that  enemata  will  be  generally  found 
better  than  bougies,  as  the  mechanical  means  of  overcoming  the  obstroo* 
tion ;  unless  they  act  too  much  upon  the  bowels,  in  which  case  bouses 
must  of  course  be  employed. 

The  introduction  of  a  bougie  is  an  operation  requiring  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  parts,  and  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  change 
of  the  relative  situation  of  the  rectum  consequent  upon  the  poeitaon  in 
which  the  patient  is  placed.  From  want  of  this  knowledge,  unskilfiil 
practitioners  often  do  great  mischief,  sometimes  woundbg  the  Tectum, 
producing  extravasation  of  fseces,  peritonitis  and  death.  The  boogie 
should,  therefore,  only  be  employed  by  the  scientific  surgeon.  Leeches, 
the  recumbent  posture,  injections,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  use  of  die 
bou^e,  and  cupping  in  the  loins  when  the  pain  is  severe,  are  the  means 
to  be  had  recourse  to  in  non-malignant  obstruction.  And  often  by  soeh 
measures,  a  dbease  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  of  an  alarming  chaiae- 
ter,  is  quickly  removed.  In  malignant  disease  but  little  can  be  done: 
tiie  adventitious  matter  indefinitely  increases,  so  as  at  length  comidetely 
to  obliterate  the  bowel,  and  the  patient  dies  from  the  insuperable  nmier 
opposed  to  the  escape  of  the  excretions,  unless  an  artificial  anus  be  made 
in  the  colon ;  or,  as  some  surgeons  have  recommended,  a  cutting  gorget, 
or  some  instrument  of  tiie  kind,  be  forced  through  the  obstruction  ;  bnt 
this,  if  it  afford  any  relief,  can  only  do  so  temporarily.  Scirrhus  strict- 
ure generally  destroys  the  patient  by .  the  propagation  of  the  mahgnsnt 
disease  through  the  medium  of  the  absorbents  to  some  distant  part : 
thus,  perhaps,  transplanting  it  to  important  vital  organs ;  in  which  case, 
the  reaction  on  the  constitutional  powers  is  very  rapid,  and  the  patient 
soon  sinks  ynder  its  influence. 

Polypi  sometimes  spring  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  rectum,  in  the  same  manner  as  from  other  mucous  surfaces.  Thej 
generally  appear  in  children,  and  are  seen  to. project  from  the  anus  after 
stool,  under  the  form  of  a  reddish  soft  tumour,  rather  granular  on  its 
surface.  The  treatment  of  these  polypi  is  very  easy  and  effectual :  they 
must  be  included  within  a  ligature,  and  then  returned  into  the  bowel, 
where  they  soon  slough  off  without  giving  much  pain  or  inconyenienee ; 
ihey  should  never  be  excised,  as  they  are  sometimes  very  vascular,  and 
may  give  rise  to  a  dangerous  haemorrhage. 

In  the  examinations  and  operations  on  the  rectum,  chloroform  is  often 
very  useful,  as  it  diminishes  the  irritability  of  the  parts ;  but  as  the  qv 
orations  in  this  part  are  so  quickly  performed,  it  may  be  thought  unnee- 
cessary  to  employ  chloroform,  as  this  agent  may  produce  more  constitu* 
iSonal  disturbance  than  would  arise  firom  the  operation  itself.  As  to  the 
speculum,  I  seldom  ^nploy  it  myself,  as  in  all  ordinary  cases  of  diaeast 
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of  the  rectum,  I  think  the  finger  of  an,  experienced  surgeon  gives  a  very 
accurate  account  of  the  condition  of  the  parts ;  at  the  same  time  there 
are  undoubtedly  cases  in  which  the  speculum  is  very  useful,  and  which, 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  dispense  with  its  use. 
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GENITOURINARY    ORGANS. 


Their  anatomical  rdatiom — Urethra — Its  conformation — Natural  dtlitO' 
tians  and  eontraetiom'^LaeuncB — Stricture  of  the  urethra  —  Qften 
ecnutitiUional — Ih'eatment — G-onarrhoea  a  frequent  cause  of  stricture 
— Diagnosis — Treatment — Mixed  stricture — Treatment — Gentle  use 
of  bougie — Permanent  stricture — Bulb  of  the  urethra  most  liable  to 
9trieture — Does  not  Occur  in  membranous  part — Difficulty  in  passing 
urine — Neglect  'of  patients  in  seeking  medical  admcer-'The  probable 
consequences  of  delay — Symptoms  of  stricture — Examination  by  iJie 
bougie^^Betention  of  urine — Means  of  overcoming  the  obstructionr^ 
Dilatation  by  the  bougie — By  the  injection  of  water — Application  of 
caustic — Introduction  of  catheter —  Use  of  cutting  instruments — Punc- 
turing the  bladdery  per  rectum  y  above  thepubes — case — cutting  through 
the  perineum — Case^' Obstructions  in  the  urethra  from  calculi — Mode 
cjf  removair^Casee. 

Diseases  of  the  geniUHirinary  organs, — ^The  most  common  of  all  the 
^aeaaea  to  which  Ihese  organs  are  liable  is  stricture  of  the  urethra.  The 
urethra  can  scarcely,  however,  be  considered  as  a  genital  organ  with  ref- 
erence to  stricture,  since,  in  case  of  its  obstruction,  the  symptoms  relate 
only  to  its  function  as  an  apparatus  of  micturition.  At  the  same  time  the 
procreative  power  is  sometimes  to  a  certain  extent  interfered  with,  and 
therefore  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  treat  of  stricture  of  the  urethra 
under  the  above  heading. 

The  genito-urinary  organs  are  placed  partly  within  the  abdomen,  and 
partly  external  to  it ;  thus  the  prostate  gland,  the  vesiculeo  seminales, 
portimis  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  of  the  urethra  and  the  bladder, 
are  internal  to  the  abdominal  cavity,  while  the  remainder  of  the  urethra 
and  the  testicles  are  external.  Oar  attention  is  now,  however,  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  urethra,  which  has  to  perform  the  double  function  of  mic- 
turition and  procreation.  As  a  micturating  organ,  the  urethra  is  passive, 
but  as  one  of  generation  it  is  endowed  with  great  excitability ;  and  it  is 
when  in  a  state  of  excitement  that  it  is  chiefly  susceptible  to  the  influen- 
ces that  induce  obstruction  and  disease  in  it,  although  when  thus  affected 
the  symptoms  relate  entirely  to  the  difficulty  in  passing  the  urine. 

You  are  doubtless  aware,  gentlemen,  that  the  calibre  of  the  canal  of 
the  urethra  is  not  equal  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  it  has,  indeed,  three 
pointB  of  contraction  and  three  of  dilatation.    This  pecidiar  conforma* 
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tioxi  of  the  urethra  should  always^be  remembered  m  introducing  the  ca- 
theter or  bougie,  otherwise  the  slight  obstruction  offered  to  the  entnnoe 
of  the  instrument  by  the  natural  contraction  in  the  canal,  maybenus- 
taken  for  an  abnormal  '^condition.  The  first  contraction  of  the  canal  n 
found  at  its  entrance,  in  the  glans,  and  this  contraction  sometimes  pro- 
duces a  difficulty  in  the  very  first  step  in  the  operation  for  lithotomy  and 
lithotrity,  as  the  meatus  may  be  so  small  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  (^  a 
sufficiently  large  instrument ;  tins  is,  however,  a  difficulty  that  can  eady 
be  removed  by  enlarging  the  meatus  with  a  probe-pointed  bistouryt  when, 
as  the  contraction  usually  eiists  merely  at  the  urethral  orifice,  the  instro- 
ment  may  be  readily  introduced.  The  second  contraction  is  situated  at 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra ;  and  at  this  point  there  is  always 
some  little  difficulty  in  passing  a  catheter,  not  only  from  tho  natural  dim- 
inution in  the  size  of  the  canaJ,  but  also  on  account  of  the  carved  dhreo- 
tion  which  the  urethra  takes  in  its  passage  through  the  deep  fascia  of  the 
perineum :  this.curve  can,  hoir ever,  be  overcome,  by  slightly  stretchiDg  the 
penis,  and  holding  it  at  an  angle  of  about  45''  wlule  the  catheter  is  hmg 
passed.  The  tiiird  coutraction  is  within  the  prostate  gland,  just  belund 
the  veru  montanum ;  this  offers,  however,  no  impediment  to  the  passage 
of  an  instrument.  With  respect  to  the  dilatations  alternate  with  the  con* 
tractions,  I  do  not  know  of  any  very  important  pcnnts.  The  first  cl  those 
dilatations  is  situated  just  within  the  glans  penis,  and  is  termed  the  fossa 
navicularis ;  the  second  in  the  bulb,  and  tiie  third  within  the  prostate^ 
gland ;  in  the  latter,  the  vasa  deferentia  and  ducts  of  the  vesieaus  asm- 
inales  terminate.  Within  the  urethra  there  are  also  small  valyular  opoi- 
ings  termed  lacun» ;  they  are  placed  upon  the  upper  surfiaee  of  the 
canal,  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  secreting  a  fluid  for  its  lubrication.  The 
largest  of  these  openings  is  placed  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  fte 
meatus ;  it  is  termed  the  lucana  magna,  and  is  the  principal  seat  of  gon- 
orrhoea. The  surgeon  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the  podtion  of 
this  opening,  as  in  passing  small  bougies  they  often  become  entangled  in 
it,  so  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  a  stricture  exists,  whereas  the  obstruc- 
tion arises  only  from  the  natural  formation  of  the  part,  the  free  edge  of 
the  valve  being  directed  forwards  towards  the  opening  of  the  urethra. 

Stricture  of  the  urethra. — Stricture  of  the  urethra  consists  in  an  ab- 
normal contraction  in  any  part  of  the  canal :  this  contraction  is  caused 
by  a  morbid  deposition  of  adhesive  matter  in  the  submucous  celluhir  tis- 
sue ;  or  by  a  sudden  congestion  in  the  corpus  spongiosum.  In  the  first 
case,  the  stricture  is  permanent,  in  the  latter  it  is  merely  temporary. 

Strictures  have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  permanent  and  spasmodic. 
Some  authors  have  added  a  third  class,  which  they  have  termed  ^^  mixed 
stricture."  I  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  spasmodic  stricture  has  beien 
founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the  urethra  is,  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  length,  partially  composed  of  muscular  fibres :  of  this  there  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  be  any  proof.  Mr.  Howship  considered  tiiat  the 
existence  of  muscular  fibre  in  the  urethra  is  proved  by  the  power  which 
it  possesses  to  expel  spontaneously  a  moderately-sized  bougie.  This  ac- 
tion he  attributed  to  muscle,  but  it  may  result  from  the  excitement  pro- 
duced in  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  urethra,  the  consequence  being  an  in* 
creased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  which  causes  a  contraction  in  &e  cali- 
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bre  of  the  urethra :  the  expulsion  of  the  bougie  is  the  effect  of  this  con- 
traction^  In  the  same  manner,  spasmodic  stricture  is  produced|  when, 
fSrom  some  morbid  cause,  a  sudden  distention  of  the  evectile  tissue  occurs. 
33ie  idea  that  these  obstructions  are  true  muscular  spasmodic  contractions 
has  probably  been  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  they  are  reliev- 
edby  precisely  the  same  remedies  as  those  that  overcome  muscular  irrita- 
bili^ — ^viz.  bleeding,  pur^ng,  nauseatmg  medicines,  and  hot  bath, — a 
treatment  which  exercises,  in  fact,  an  equal  influence  over  the  circulating 
and  muscular  systems.  When  the  contractions  occur,  however,  in  the 
bulb  or  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  muscular  fibre  may  be  sec- 
ondarily  affected  as  both  those  parts  are  under  the  influence  of  muscle, 
although  muscular  fibre  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  ure- 
thra itself. 

The  kind  of  obstruction  generally  termed  spasmodic  stricture,  indepen- 
dent of  muscular  action,  may  perhaps  be  with  more  propriety  called 
*'  irritable  stricture," — an  affection  frequently  induced  merely  by  general 
irritability  of  the  constitution.  This  kind  of  stricture  requires,  as  I  shall 
presently  show,  to  be  treated  by  sedatives  administered  to  the  system 
generally,  and  by  soothing  local  applications ;  such  strictures  may,  how* 
ever,  result  from  disease  in  the  neighbouriug  organs — as  the  prostate 
gland,  bladder,  or  rectum ;  although  it  is  much  more  generally  the  ef- 
fect of  some  morbid  action  commencing  in  the  urethra  itself ;  and  per- 
haps gonorrkoeal  inflammation  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  its  causes. 

Any  circumstance  that  produces  irritation,  and  consequentiy  an  extra- 
ordinary influx  of  blood  to  the  corpus  spongiosum,  will  have  a  tendency 
to  diminish  for  the  time  the  size  of  the  urethra.  This  is  the  case  dur- 
ing the  natural  excitement  of  the  organ ;  as  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  pri- 
apism the  urine  can  scarcely  be  expelled  even  in  minute  quantity.  A 
partial  determination  of  blood  to  the  part  produces,  therefore,  a-certtdn 
amount  of  obstruction,  and  constitutes  what  I  consider  spasmodic  or  irri- 
table stricture.  This  condition  may  be  distinguished  from  permanent 
stricture  by  t^e  suddenness  of  the  attack,  unattendeded  by  any  premoni- 
tory symptoms  besides  those  which  cause  the  irritability — such  as  pro- 
tracted retention  of  the  urine,  hssmorrhoids,  or  excesive  venereal  excite- 
ment. In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  the  catheter  should  not  be  em- 
ployed at  first,  but  a  dose  of  opidm  with  tartarized  antimony  given,  and 
these  should  be  followed  by  the  hot  bath  and  a  warm  (purgative  enema; 
such  treatment  will  generally  be  found  sufiScient  to  remove  the  complaint 
without  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  any  instrument.  If  the  catiieter 
be  passed  without  the  sedatives  being  first  employed,  even  should  it  ef- 
fect its  intended  object,  viz.  relief  of  the  retention  of  urine,  it  would  tend 
to  increase  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  by  irritating  the  urethra ;  it  would 
also  probably  cause  considerable  bleeding,  and  perhaps  lacerate  the  canal 
itself.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  constitutional  remedies  alone 
will  always  remove  the  disease ;  for  the  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
irritated  part,  or  perhaps  some  subcutaneous  effusion,  may  lead  to  per- 
manent obstruction;  and  if  that  were  the  case,  and  local  irritation  pre- 
sent at  the  same  time,  the  mixed  kind  of  stricture  already  alluded  to  would 
be  established.  In  obstinate  cases  of  this  mixed  stricture,  cupping  in  the 
perineum  will  often  be  found  of  great  advantage :  two  griuns  of  calomel 
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and  a  grain  of  opium  may  be  taken  at  bedtime,  and  also  small  doses  of 
the  sequischloride  of  iron,  and  the  bougie  may  at  the  same  time  be  em- 
ployed in  a  very  gentle  manner ;  but  if  it  should  produce  pain  and  bleed* 
ing,  caustic  should  be  applied  to  the  stricture  ;  and  this  I  belieye  is  al- 
most an  infallible  mea^s  of  subduing  the  irritability  :  the  following  sup- 
pository at  bedtime  will  also  be  found  to  produce  a  yery  beneficial  effect: 

R     Pulv.  Opu,  gr.  iss. 

Ext.  Hyos.  gr.  v. 

Sapon.  Hispan.  q.  s. 
Ft.  suppositorium. 

But  ordering  the  suppository  is,  however,  not  sufficient ;  the  surgecm 
should  himself  introduce  it  into  the  rectum,  otherwise  it  may  increase,  in- 
stead of  diminish,  the  suffering  of  the  patient.  If,  for  example,  it  be  on- 
ly placed  within  the  anus,  under  the  influence  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  it 
will  produce  an  aggravation  of.  the  symptoms,  while  if  it  be  passed  into 
the  bowel  above  the  sphincter,  it  will  speedily  produce  the  desired  sooft- 
ing  effect.  After  the  symptoms  of  irritation  are  relieved,  tl^ere  may 
still  remain  slight  permanent  obstruction,  requiring  the  continued  use 
either  of  the  catheter  or  bougie  to  re-establish  the  natural  calibre  of  the 
urethra :  the  size  of  the  instrument  may  be  fairly  judged  of  by  that  of 
the  stream  of  water  passed  in  micturition ;  but  whatever  the  instrument 
may  be,  gentleness  in  its  use  is  the  great  point  to  which  attention  should 
be  directed. 

JPermanent  strictures. — ^The  kind  of  stricture  termed  permanent  con- 
sists in  a  contraction  of  some  part  of  the  urethral  canal  from  the  formsr 
tion  of  an  adventitious  deposit.  It  does  not  exist  in  the  urethra  itself, 
but  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  corpus  spon- 
giosum, the  mucous  membrane  being  pressed  inwards  so  as  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  canal  at  the  point  at  which  the  deposit  is  produced.  This  de- 
position of  matter,  and  consequent  morbid  contraction  of  the  urethra, 
may  result  from  various  causes,  which,  either  in  an  acute  or  chronic  form, 
may  give  rise  to  the  stricture.  Protracted  gonorrhoea,  is,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  the  most  frequent  cause  ;  but  external  injury,  an  acrid  state 
of  the  urine,  or  anything  that  can  produce  an  irritable  stricture,  may  also 
be  the  means  of  establishing  a  permanent  one.  The  bulb  of  the  urethra 
is  the  part  most  liable  to  stricture,  as  it  is  not  only  the  most  vascular, 
but  composed  also  of  a  large  quantity  of  cellular  tissue:  it  likewise,  from 
the  close  vicinity  of  the  ducts  of  Cowper's  glands,  is  very  subject  to  be- 
come implicated  in  the  diseases  that  attack  them.  Some  surgeons  state 
that  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  is  often  the  seat  of  stricture ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case ;  and  anatomically,  it  will  be  readily  seen  why  it 
should  not  be  so,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  cellular  tissue  which  su^ 
rounds  it,  and  the  absence  of  corpus  spongiosum :  it  may,  however,  be 
subject  to  temporary  constriction,  from  the  contraction  of  Wilson's  mus> 
cles,  which  completely  encompass  it. 

The  result  of  stricture  is  necessarily  a  difficulty  in  passing  the  urine ; 
and,  therefore,  increased  muscular  action  is  required  in  the  bladder  and 
abdominal  parietes  to  foice  the  fluid  through  the  contracted  urethra. 
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The  violence  with  which  the  urine  is  propelled  against  the  stricture  tends 
to  excite  farther  irritation :  the  obstruction  consequently  becomes  increas- 
ed ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  subject  of  the  disease  pays  no  attention 
to  dietetic  rules,  and  exposes  himself  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  the 
difficulty  of  micturition  increases,  and  every  symptom  is  aggravated : 
still,  it  is  surprising  to  remark  to  what  an  extent  patients  will  allow  the 
disease  to  proceed  before  they  consult  a  surgeon.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unwise  than  such  procrastination  ;  for  during  the  delay  the  bladder  be- 
comes thickened,  its  capacity  correspondingly  reduced,  the  ureters  en- 
larged, the. pelvis  of  the  Iddney  distended,  its  secreting  portion  compress- 
ed, and  the  secretion  of  urine  diminished, — all  which  effects  are  more  or 
less  the  consequence  of  not  early  seeking  medical  advice ;  the  result  be- 
ing, that  in  addition  to  these  symptoms  of  the  disease  itself,  the  general 
health  of  the  patient  is  likely  to  become  affected.  The  delay  on  the  part 
of  indUvidnals  sufiering  from  this  complaint,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  insidious  manner  in  which  the  symptoms  follow  each  other ;  and  I 
haTe  known  persons  submit  so  long  to  the  difficulty  in  passing  the  urine, 
that  the  urethra  has  at  length  given  way  behind  the  stricture,  and  extra- 
vasation of  urine  into  the  perineum  had  occurred  before  any  medical  as- 
ristance  had  been  sought. 

The  first  complaint  of  a  patient  in  this  disease  is  generally,  that  he 
experiences  a  difficulty  in  passing  his  water,  which  act  requires  a  much 
longer  time  than  is  natural ;  and  after  he  believes  that  the  bladder  is 
emptied,  the  desire  for  further  evacuation  immediately  returns,  and  an 
adaitional  portion,  equal  in  quantity  to  the  first,  is  voided,  the  stream  in 
which  it  escapes  from  the  urethra  being  remarkably  small  and  tortuous. 
The  frequent  inclination  to  make  water  is  almost  invariably  an  early 
symptom  of  stricture,  and  sometimes  an  involuntary  dribbling  comes  on, 
which  causes  great  inconvenience  and  annoyance.  These  symptoms  vary 
very  much  in  degree,  and  are  increased  by  any  kind  of  intemperance,  and 
by  exposure  to  wet  find  cold :  abstinence  and  quietude  are,  however, 
sure  to  afford  relief.  It  is  this  fluctuating  character,  and  the  occasional 
cessation  of  the  symptoms,  that  probably  induce  the  patient  to  defer  so 
long  any  application  for  medical  assistance.  When  consulted  under  such 
circunu^nces,  the  first  step  will  be  to  make  an  examination  of  the  ure- 
thra, by  passmg  a  bougie ;  this  is  generally  done  while  the  patient  is 
standing  with  his  back  against  a  wall,  but  1  think  this  a  bad  |)Ian,  for  pa- 
tients are  very  liable  to  faint  upon  the  introduction  of  the  instrument, 
even  although  they  do  not  experience  pain.  I  therefore  consider  it  bet- 
ter that  the  individual  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  posture  on  a 
sofii. 

The  patient  being  placed  in  the  proper  position,  a  bougie  or  silver  ca- 
theter (No.  6)  is  well  oiled,  and,  raising  the  penis  to  an  angle  of  about 
40^  from  the  abdomen,  the  instrument  is  passed  gently  down  to  the  stric- 
ture, against  which  it  is  slightly  and  equably  pressed  for  the  space  of  a 
minute,  or  perhaps  rather  more,  according  to  the  degree  of  pain  the  pa- 
tient experiences.  It  may  happen  that  die  instrument  soon  passes  the 
obstruction ;  if  that  be  the  case  I  do  not  advocate  its  further  introduc- 
tion, so  that  it  may  enter  the  bladder,  but  think  it  better  to  be  satisfied 
widi  the  progress  already  made.     After  the  employment  of  the  boo* 
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^e,  the  patient  should  be  kept  extremely  quiet  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  should  liye  abstemiously,  and  at  bedtime  take  the  following 
draught : — 

R    Liq.  potass  gtts.  xx. 
Tr».  opii,  gtts.  x. 
Mist.  Uamphorsd,  Siss. 

Ft.  haustus. 
An  aperient  should  likewise  be  taken  the  next  morning.  The  instrument 
should  be  again  passed  about  forty-eight  hours  after  the  first  examination, 
and  it  may  now  be  passed  into  the  bladder  and  left  there  for  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  unless  it  causes  great  irritation,  for  I  have  al- 
ways found  the  cure  to  be  greatly  expedited  by  the  continued  pressore 
which  the  instrument  keeps  up.  1  have  recommended  No.  6  as  the  sue 
of  the  instrument  first  employed ;  it  is  less  likely  to  produce  irritation 
than  one  of  smaller  size ;  for  the  latter  is  not  only  likely  to  catch  in  the 
lacunae,  but  may  also  make  a  false  passage  by  penetrating  the  sides  of  the 
urethra.  K,  however.  No.  6  be  found  too  large  to  pass  through  the 
stricture,  smaller  instruments  must  necessarily  be  used ;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  require  a  degree  of  caution  in  their  introduction 
proportionate  to  the  smallness  of  their  size.  K  the  instrument  cannot  be 
passed  through  the  stricture  into  the  bladder,  a  question  naturally  arises 
as  to  what  o£er  means  are  to  be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  patient 
This  depends  entirely  upon  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  distention  of  the  bladder  from  the  retwied  urioe :  die 
judgment  cannot  here  be  much  guided  by  the  expressions  of  the  patient 
as  to  the  amount  of  his  sufiering,  for  the  pain  which  in  one  patient  may 
be  described  as  little  more  than  inconvenience,  may  be  complained  of  by 
another  as  excruciating  agony.  Therefore,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  bladder  per  anum,  and  also  through  the  pari- 
etes  of  the  abdomen.  If  the  bladder  be  felt  pressmg  on  the  rectum, 
you  may  be  assured  that  the  distention  is  extreme,  for  it  is  in  the  posteri- 
or direction  that  the  organ  projects  lastly  under  the  influence  of  the  in- 
ternal pressure  of  the  urine.  I  have  but  very  rarely  met  with  a  case 
that  did  not  admit  of  sufficient  delay  to  allow  of  the  trial  of  medicinal 
means  before  proceeding  to  puncture  the  bladder,  although  no  doubt  such 
cases  occur.  The  plan  I  adopt  is  to  place  the  patient  in  a  hot  bath,  ^ve 
a  large  dose  of  opium  (gr.  iss.  to  gr.  ij.)  and  employ  a  purgative  enema. 
As  soon  as  the  bowels  are  open  I  order  a  suppository,  composed  of  opium 
and  a  fourth  of  a  grain  of  belladonna,  to  be  inserted  into  the  rectum : 
this  treatment  rarely  fails  to  produce  a  flow  of  urine,  which,  even  if  it 
takes  place  but  slowly,  relieves  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  gives 
time  for  the  adoption  of  further  means  for  the  removal  of  the  obstruction. 
This  may  be  efiected  by  four  difierent  methods— dilatation,  caustic,  pnno- 
ture,  and  incision. 

Dilatation  should  always  be  first  tried ;  it  is  efiected  by  the  catheter, 
bougie,  or  by  injecting  the  urethra  with  water.  In  speaking,  however,  of 
this  treatment  of  stricture,  I  wish  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  student 
that  something  more  is  to  be  done  beyond  the  mere  mechanical  removal 
of  the  impedmient  to  the  passage  of  the  urine,  and  that  the  use  of  local 
remedies  should  be  judiciously  combmed  with  constitutional ;  the  latter 
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consisting  chiefly  in  the  strict  observance  of  dietedc  rales,  the  state  of 
bowels,  and  in  (lie  employment  of  medicines  which  tend  to  diminish  arte- 
rial action ;  such  as  blue  pill,  with  tartarized  antimony,  and  slight  aperi- 
ents. Recent  stricture  may  almost  always  be  cured  by  this  system  of 
treatment,  aided  by  the  gentle  iutroduction  of  the  bougie  every  other 
day  ;  and  even  when  the  stricture  has  reached  a  more  permanent  form, 
its  cure  may  generally  be  effected  by  following  out  this  plan,  and  in  pass- 
ing the  instruments  without  violence,  as  the  object  is  not  to  force  a  pas* 
sage  through  the  stricture,  but  by  gentie  pressure  to  produce  a  slight  in- 
flammatoiy  action,  in  consequence  of  which,  disintegration  and  absorp- 
tion may  be  induced.  This  plan  was  strongly  recommended  by  Dupey- 
tren,  and  I  have  followed  it  with  great  success.  The  appearance  of  a 
flfight  purulent  discharge  indicates  that  the  treatment  is  producing  the 
desired  effect  upon  the  stricture,  and  soon  after  tlys  effect  is  first  seen, 
the  catheter  wilt  generally  pass  the  obstruction.  During  the  progress  of 
the  treatment  a  permanent  stricture  often  becomes  irritable, — -just  as  ir- 
ritable stricture  is  convertible  into  permanent :  this  change  is  shown  by 
a  tendency  to  bleed  on  attempting  to  pass  a  catheter,  and  by  the  pam 
which  the  slightest  touch  of  the  instrument  produces  ;  in  such  cases  it 
inll  also  be  fouhd  that  if  the  catheter  be  passed  there  will  be  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  withdrawing  it,  and  thb  will  generally  be  attended  by 
bleeding.  With  these  symptoms  recourse  must  be  had  to  sedatives,  and 
to  the  caustic  bougie,  which  seldom  fiuls  to  diminish  the  irritability,  prob- 
ably by  destroying  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerve  which  haa  be- 
come exposed  by  the  ulcerative  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  stricture. 
Some  surgcfbns  recommend  the  use  of  potassa  fusa  as  the  escharotic,  in- 
stead of  nitrate  of  silver.  I  believe  it  unsafe,  however,  on  account  of 
its  deliquescence,  which  renders  it  much  less  manageable.  In  cases  in 
wUch  the  stricture  resists  the  gentle  application  of  bougies,  I  have  ren*  - 
dered  the  obstruction  permeable  by  injecting  tepid  water  into  the  urethra 
by  means  of  a  syringe  furnished  with  a  long  canula.  By  repeating  this 
operation  the  opening  soon  becomes  dilated, — a  condition  soon  made  evi- 
dent by  the  greater  freedom  with  which  the  water  enters :  a  bougie  may 
afterwards  again  be  had  recourse  to.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  th{^ 
after  the  introduction  of  the  bougie,  although  no  evident  mechanical  ef- 
fect has  been  produced  by  it,  the  patient  finds  that  he  can  pass  his  water 
mnch  more  freely,  and  yet  perhaps  the  instrument  may  not  penetrate  the 
stricture  until  some  days  after.  Caustic  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  di- 
rect means  of  overcoming  a  stricture  when  its  density  is  so  great  as  to 
prevent  its  being  acted  on  by  simple  pressure.  The  application  of  the 
escharotic  produces  a  slight  slough  on  the  surface,  and  tends  to  soften 
the  mass  of  adventitious  matter,  so  as  to  render  it  better  fitted  for  ab- 
sorption. Some  precaution  is  necessary  in  using  the  caustic  bougie,  and 
contact  with  any  portion  of  the  urethra  .besides  the  stricture  must  be 
carefully  avoided.  To  secure  this,  a  larger  instrument  should  be  passed 
first,  to  clear  the  way,  as  it  were,  for  the  cauterizing  bougie. 

Although  I  have  attached  great  importance  to  the  observance  of  ex- 
treme gentleness  in  the  introduction  of  the  catheter,  circumstances  may 
occur  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  force  to  effect  its  entrance 
into  tiie  bladder ;  for  it  may  happen  that  the  symptoms  of  retention  of 
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urine  may  be  so  urgent,  tliat  immediate  relief  is  imperaiiyelj  neeessary. 
Under  such  circamstances,  the  forcible  introdacdon  of  the  catheter  be- 
comes not  only  a  justifiable  but  an  advisable  measure. 

If,  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  instrumenti  it  is  found  that  it  can 
'  be  brought  t5  a  right  angle  with  the  body  in  its  recumbent  position,  it 
will  prove  that  the  stricture  is  situated  just  at  the  junction  of  the  bolb 
with  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  and  then,  in  order  to  eftet 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter  into  the  bladder,  the  fore*finger  (^  the 
left  hand  should  be  passed  into  the  rectum  ;  and  when  the  point  of  the  in- 
strument b  felt,  as  it  may  easily  be,  the  handle  must  be]  depressed  with 
moderate  force,  and  the  point  directed  at  once  into  the  bladder.  Some  8ll^ 
geons  recommend  that  in  such  strictures  the  catheter  should  be  thrust  in 
with  sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  obstruction  at  all  risks  ;  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  this  is  bad  practice,  as  the  laceration  of  the  canal,  perfih 
ration  of  the  prostate  gland  or  rectum,  are  accidents  very  likely  to  oc- 
cur :  it  is,  therefore,  better  to  puncture  the  bladder  than  to  have  recourse 
to  such  violence. 

In  cases  where  the  catheter  cannot  be  passed  through  the  striciore,  ixk- 
struments  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  cuttmg  a  passage :  Ibe 
instrument  is  composed  of  a  kind  of  catheter  with  a  concealed  lancet, 
which  can  be  projected  from  its  canula  when  it  touches  the  strictore. 
But  it  is  so  perfectly  impossible  to  direct  a  sharp-cutting  insbroment 
merely  through  the  obstruction  without  wounding  the  urethra  itself^  that 
I  totally  repudiate  its  employment,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  divid- 
ing a  stricture  situated  anterior  to  the  bulb,  in  the  straight  part  of  the 
canal.  If  the  nature  Of  the  stricture  does  not,  however,  tdnut 
of  the  use  of  this  instrument,  dilatation  by  the  gentle  introduction 
of  the  catheter,  bougie,  injection  of  water,  or  the  application  of 
caustic,  and  the  patient  be  still  suffering  from  retention  of  urine,  and 
probably  threatened  with  ulceration  of  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture, 
the  bladder  must  necessarily  be  punctured.  The  operation  may  be  pe^ 
formed  either  by  puncturing  the  bladder  through  the  rectum,  above  the 
pubes,  or  by  making  an  incision  into  the  perineum.  I  have,  generally 
speaking,  an  objection  to  the  operation  per  rectum,  for,  although  it  is 
performed  with  great  facility,  it  interferes  with  the  functions  of  an  impor- 
tant organ,  in  addition  to  those  implicated  in  the  disease,  and  the  patient 
is  merely  relieved  from  the  retention  of  urine,  without  the  cause  of  the 
evil  being  removed.  Some  surgeons  maintain  that  the  stricture  is  much 
more  readily  cured  when  the  urine  is  made  to  pass  off  by  another  chan- 
nel, as  it  is  then  no  longer  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  urine,  or  the 
irritating  influence  of  constant  attempts  at  micturition.  My  experience 
does  not,  however,  lead  me  to  this  opinion,  as  it  still  requires  much  time 
to  remove  the  obstruction ;  and  during  this  period,  a  canula  sufficiently 
long  to  protrude  from  the  anus  must  be  left  in  the  opening  between  the 
bladder  and  rectum  ;  and  as  this  instrument  must  irritate  the  rectum  by 
its  presence,  it  would  produce  a  liability  to  permanent  fistula.  There 
may,  however,  be  cases  in  which  puncturing  the  bladder  per  rectum  may 
be  resorted  to  with  advantage  ;  as,  for  example,  when  a  stricture  which 
had  long  remained  permeable  had  suddenly  become  irritable,  producing 
retention  of  urine,  with  symptoms  so  violent  as  to  reqmre  immediate  re- 
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nef.  In  snch  a  case  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  aggravated  condition  of 
the  strictnre  merely  arises  from  some  temporary  cause,  and  that  as  this 
is  sobdned,  owing  to  the  water  having  another  passage,  the  strictnre  will 
again  become  pervious ;  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  keeping  the 
cannla  long  in  the  opening  between  the  rectum  and  bladder.  '\Yhen  the 
strietare  has  long  been  impervious  to  the  bougie,  puncture  per  rectum  is,  I 
think,  always  injudicious,  and  the  operation  in  perineo  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed instead.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Cock,  has  frequently  performed  the  op* 
oration  per  rectum  in  cases  where  immediate  relief  was  necessary  from 
the  lurgency  of  the  symptoms ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  having  re- 
peated it,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  guarantee  for  its  expediency  in  certain 
eases.  In  this  operation,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  in  that  for  lithotomy :  the  fore-finger  of  the'  left  hand  must  be 
passed  np  the  rectum  beyond  the  prostate  gland,  and  upon  the  patient's 
oon^iing,  the  inferior  region  of  the  bladder  may  be  felt  pressing  on  the 
rectum.  A  long  curved  canula  should  then  be  passed  along  the  finger 
Aid  pressed  against  the  bladder,  being  held  in  such  a  direction  that  the 
extremity  points  towards  the  umbilicus.  The  trocar  is  next  passed  along 
the  canida,  and  plunged  into  the  bladder ;  and  on  the  trocar  being  with- 
drawn, the  urine  immediately  follows  it. 

In  cases  of  enlarged  prostate  this  operation  should  certsdnly  never  be 
perfinrmed,  as  there  is  danger  of  wounding  the  third  lobe  of  the  gland. 
And,  moreover,  before  the  operation  is  decided  on,  it  should  be  ascertain- 
ed that  the  bladder  is  really  distended  by  urine,  and  not  thickened  by 
hypertrophy,  in  which  case  the  urine  may  be  contained  in  abnormally 
distended  ureters,  and  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  not  in  the  bladder. 
In  sach  cases,  the  stricture  itself  should  be  operated  on,  and  not  the  bladder. 

The  bladder  is  sometimes  punctured  above  the  pubes  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  insuperable  retention  of  urine,  but  to  a  certiun  extent  the 
same  objection  ensts  to  this  as  to  the  puncture  of  the  bladder  per  rec- 
tum, as  it  merely  relieves  the  retention  without  removing  the  stricture, 
wUch  is  the  cause  of  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  water  through  the 
urethra.  TUs  operation,  considered  only  as  a  ready  mode  of  drawing 
off  the  water,  certidnly  offers  some  facilities,  but  the  subsequent  danger 
of  infiltration  of  urine  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  a  great  objection  to 
its  adoption. 

The  operation  is  performed  by  making  an  incision  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  through  the  skm  in  the  median  line  immediately  above  the  pubes ; 
and  having  liuid  bare  the  linea  alba,  that  is  also  to  be  divided  to  the  same 
extent.  The  anterior  re^on  of  the  bladder,  uncovered  by  peritoneum, 
will  now  be  exposed,  and  a  trocar  and  canula  must  be  plunged  into  it, 
and  the  water  drawn  off.  The  canula  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  per- 
nut  its  being  retained  in  the  bladder  when  that  viscus  recedes  as  the 
water  is  evacuated,  otherwise  the  extravasation  of  the  urine  would  take 
jdaee ;  to  prevent  the  subsequent  occurrenoe  of  this,  means  must  be  em- 
ployed to  retidn  the  canula  in  the  proper  place,  and  to  keep  the  patient 
in  snch  a  poedtion  as  would  guard  against  such  an  accident.  The  same 
di£Scnlty,  however,  occurs  as  in  the  operation  per  rectum,  as  to  the 
period  at  winch  the  canula  may  be  withdrawn,  for  the  permeable  condi- 
tion of  tiie  urethra  has  subsequently  to  be  restored. 

88* 
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I  knew  a  fanner  at  Chipping  Ongar,  who  for  the  last  twelve  years  of 
bis  life  was  constantly  obliged  to  wear  the  instrument — a  &ct  which  shows 
that  the  operation  had  only  relieved  the  retention,  without  effectiog  the 
removal  of  its  cause.  When  a  padent  who  has  difficulty  in  passmg  his 
water,  and  is  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  partial  retention,  appUes  to 
the  surgeon,  and  it  is  found  impossible  to  pass  an  instrument  into  the 
bladder,  and  that  the  symptoms  are  not  relieved  by  warm  bath,  oi»am, 
and  the  other  remedies  that  have  already  been  mentioned, — ^and  also  that 
the  stricture  has  not  yielded  to  means  employed  for  its  dilatation,  nm  to 
the  action  of  caustic, — ^I  believe  the  most  advisable  operation  is  that  of 
cutting  through  the  stricture  in  perineo,  as  by  this  plan  we  not  oslj  radi- 
cally overcome  the  obstruction,  but  relieve  the  retention  of  urine  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  true  this  operation  is  more  difficult  than  the  others,  but 
that  it  in  itself  offers  no  reasonable  objection  to  its  adoption,  if  it  actoaUj 
affords  more  benefit  to  the  patient.  The  cause  of  its  frequent  failure 
arises  from  the  delay,  which  frequently  leads  to  great  constitutional  cBs- 
turbance  before  the  operation  is  had  recourse  to,  rather  tiian  firom  the 
difficulties  existing  in  the  operation  itself* 

In  the  operation  of  dividing  the  stricture  in  perineoj  the  patient  is 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  in  lithotomy :  an  instrument  is  passed 
down  to  tho  stricture  (the  grooved  staff  being  perhaps  the  most  aj^ro- 
priate  to  the  purpose).  An  incision  is  next  made  in  the  perineum,  com- 
mencing at  the  point  where  the  end  of  the  instrument  can  be  felt  resting 
on  the  stricture  ;  the  groove  is  then  to  be  cut  into,  and  the  knife  carried 
downwards  with  great  caution,  cutting  a  way  for  the  point  of  the  stafi^ 
which  should  be  made  to  follow  it  as  it  gradually  divides  the  Btrictore-; 
the  staff  being  pushed  on  then  passes  into  the  bladder.  The  staff  should 
then  be  withdrawn,  and  an  elastic  gum  catheter  put  in  its  place,  and  re- 
tained there  for  several  days.  I  have  generally  adopted  another  plan  in 
performing  this  operation,  as  in  most  of  the  cases  fistulous  opening  in 
the  perineum  was  concomitant  with  the  stricture.  The  following  is 
the  modification  I  have  used  of  this  operation;  Having  made  the 
incision  into  the  perineum,  instead  of  opening  the  urethra  at  the 
groove  of  the  staff  as  before  described,  I  have  first  opened  the  membran- 
ous part  of  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  and  then  passed  a  female 
catheter  into  the  bladder,  and  drawn  off  the  urine  :  relieving];  the  patient 
of  the  retention,  but  having  still  to  divide  the  stricture :  this  is  effidcted 
by  feeling  within  the  wound  for  the  point  of  the  grooved  staff  above  the 
stricture  ;  and,  proceeding  to  cut  through  the  obstruction,  carrying  for- 
ward the  staff  as  before  described, — ^first,  however,  having  withdrawn  the 
female  catheter, — the  staff  enters  the  bladder  through  the  opening  ori^ 
nally  made  for  that  instrument.  The  staff  should  then  be  withdrawn, 
and  an  elastic  gum  catheter  inserted  in  its  stead :  this  should  be  left  in 
for  a  week,*when  it  must  be  removed,  and  substituted  by  a  new  one.  At 
first,  some  urine  will  escape  by  the  wound  through  the  perineum,  as  in 
the  operation  for  lithotomy  ;  but  generally  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten 
days  it  passes  entirely  through  the  catheter.  About  a  fortnight' after  it 
has  entirely  ceased  to  flow  from  the  wound  in  the  perineum',  the  catheter 
should  be  removed,  but  still  for  some  time  the  patient  should  regularly 
have  the  water  drawn  off,  and  tUs,  if  performed  with  gentteness,  produ- 
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ces  nrach  less  irritation  than  would  be  excited  by  the  constant  presence 
ai  an  instrument  in  the  bladder.  I  have,  at  the  present  time,  a  gentle- 
man under  my  care,  on  whom  the  above  operation  was  performed  ten 
days  since,  and  the  urine  has  ceased  to  flow  from  the  perineam,  bat  he 
continaes  to  employ  the  catheter  to  empty  the  bladder.  I  have  performed 
this  operation  many  times,  and  am  conyinced  that  if  resorted  to  in  an 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  or  at  least  immecUately  after  the  appearance 
of  urgent  symptoms,  there  are  few  cases  in  which  it  would  not  prove 
saocessful ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  protracted  cases,  success  is  very 
doobtfiil.  When  a  permanent  stricture  occurs  in  the  urethra  anterior  to 
the  bulb,  especially  in  that  part  of  the  canal  covered  by  scrotum,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  cut  down  upon  it  from  without,  owing  to  the  liabiUty  to 
infiltration  of  urine  if  the  incision  be  made  through  the  scrotum,  and  to 
the  difficulty  of  healing  the  wound  when  the  opening  is  made  anterior  to 
the  scrotum.  The  cure  of  such  strictures  m.ust  therefore  be  attempted 
by  the  use  of  bouses  or  caustic^  or,  should  they  resist  this  treatment, 

Ssrfaaps  the  instrument,  furnished  with  a  cutting  stilette,  employed  by  Mr. 
taflford,  may  be  used :  for  as  this  part  of  the  urethra  may  be  rendered 
straight,  the  instrument  may  be  directed  with  much  more  certainty  than 
when  the  stricture  is  seated  in  the  curved  portion  of  the  canal.  I  ^ould, 
boweyeCf  prefer  opening  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  if  retention  de- 
manded it^  to  puncturing  the  stricture  itself. 

Obstructions  in  the  urethra  sometimes  occur  from  the  lodgment  of  a 
small  calculus  in  the  passage,  and  this  may  produce  retention  of  urine, 
without  any  premonitory  symptoms  leading  either  tfie  patient  or  the  sur* 

Son  to  suspect  the  cause  of  the  obstruction.  -  There  may  have  been, 
wever,  pain  in  the  loins,  nausea,  and  retraction  of  the  testicle ;  and  the 
sadden  cessation  of  these  symptoms,  probably  from  the  use  of  a  warm 
bath,  or  a  dose  of  opium,  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  the 
retention,  and  would  necessarily  preclude  any  attempt  to  pass  an  instru- 
ment, as  there  would  be  a  liability  to  push  the  stone  back  again  into  the 
bladder ;  and  tins  would  lead  to  the  necessity  for  some  future  serious  op- 
eration for  its  removal.  Should,  however,  the  foreign  body  in  the  ure- 
thra produce  decided  retention,  it  must  be  removed,  either  by  a  pair  of 
forceps  passed  down  the  urethra  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  it,  or  by  cut- 
ting down  upon  and  removing  it  whole  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  patient 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  his  water  without  the  use  of  an  instrument, 
or  a  permanent  fistulous  opening  is  almost  certiun  to  result :  in  these 
cases,  however,  the  wound  heals  much  more  readily  than  in  cases  of  stric- 
ture ;  which  is  easily  explicable,  as  in  the  former  case  the  urethra  is 
heaUhy,  while  m  the  latter  its  diseased  condition  prevents  the  ready  re- 
union of  the  divided  parts.  I  have  frequentiy  treated  cases,  both  where 
the  presence  of  the  stone  was  manifest,  and  where  its  existence  was 
merely  suqpected  from  the  suddenness  with  which  the  obstruction  oc- 
cunred.  1  was  once  sent  for  to  a  gentleman,  at  Mould's  Hotel,  who  had 
been  seized  with  retention  of  urine,  to  wHch,  indeed,  he  told  me  he  had 
been  subject  upon  several  occasions.  With  considerable  difficulty  I  suc- 
ceeded in  pasdng  an  instrument  and  drawing  o£f  his  water :  he  remained 
linder  my  care  for  about  ten  da^s,  during  which  period  I  had  occasion  to 
use  tiie  catheter  three  or  four  tuneS|  and  never  detected  the  presence  of 
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a  Btone ;  one  day,  however,  shortly  after  I  had  left  him,  a  calcolos  of  con- 
siderable size  passed  from  the  urethra,  and  he  has  remiuned  perfectlj 
well  ever  since.  The  anamolj  in  this  case  is,  how  the  catheter  could 
pass  the  stone  without  giving  evidence  of  its  presence  ;  but  I  suspect  that 
it  had  lodged  in  the  bulb,  where  it  had,  perhaps,  formed  a  kind  of  pouch, 
and  I  also  believe  that  its  formation  had  taken  place  in  the  prostate  gland, 
as  it  proved  to  be  phosphate  of  lime  ;  and  this  would  account  for  the  ab- 
sence of  symptoms  of  the  passage  of  the  stone  from  the  kidney  into  the 
bladder. 

I  was  sent  for  to  a  patient  who  had  suddenly  been  attacked  by  in8upe^ 
able  retention  of  urine,  unattended  by  any  premonitory  symptoms :  he 
stated  that  he  had  never  been  the  subject  of  stricture  or  any  other  dis- 
turbance to  the  passage  of  his  urine  ;  upon  iAttemptang  to  pass  a  catheter, 
I  found  the  meatus  of  the  urethra  so  contracted,  that  No.  6  could  not  be 
introduced.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  substitute  a  smaller  instrument, 
which,  although  it  entered  the  passage,  was  immediately  stopped  by  soma 
foreign  substance :  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  I  enlarged  the  mouth  of 
the  urethra,  and  with  a  pair  of  small  *^  dressing  forceps"  easily  removed 
a  csdculus,  which  I  found  to  be  the  only  cause  of  the  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  urine. 

Some.timeago  I  was  called  to  a  friend,  who  was  attacked  with  retention  of 
urine,  having  previously  suffered  all  the  symptoms  of  a  stone  pasang  from 
the  kidney,  along  the  ureter,  into  the  bladder.  Having  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  aware  of  the  premonitory  symptoms,  it  immediately i•^ 
curred  to  me,  that  the  retention  was  caused  by  a  small  stone  having  be- 
come impacted  in  the  urethra.  I  could  not,  therefore,  use  the  catheter 
to  draw  off  the  water,  from  the  fear  of  pushing  the  stone  back  into  the 
bladder.  I  explained  this  to  the  patient,  and  begged  him  to  bear  the 
pain  as  well  as  he  could.  In  the  meantime  I  gave  him  a  dose  of  ojHuin, 
ordered  him  a  hot  bath,  and  then  desired  him  to  lie  down,  and  remain 
quiet,  until  the  necessity  to  make  water  became  so  imperative  that  be 
could  no  longer  withstand  it.  He  was  then  to  make  a  violent  effort  to 
propel  the  urine  from  the  urethra,  so  that  if  a  stone  were  the  cause  of 
the  obstruction,  the  mechanical  force  of  the  flow  of  urine  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  dislodge  it.  Two  or  three  hours  after  this,  a  small  calculus  was 
expelled ;  it  consisted  of  uric  acid,  as  I  expected,  from  the  habits  and  di- 
athesis of  the  patient. 


<  m»^  » 
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fiEiENTiON  of  urine,  whether  arising  from  permanent  stricture,  the 
presence  of  calcnlos,  or,  indeed,  any  canse  which  prevents  the  flow  of  the 
urine,  may  be  spontaneously  reUeved  by  ulceration  of  the  urethra  behind 
the  cause  of  obstruction ;  m>m  this,  extravasation  of  urine,  and  subse* 
quently  abscesses,  must  necessarily  result ;  and  fistulous  openings  being 
eetabmhed,  the  patient  is  relieved  by  the  flow  of  urine  through  them. 
Such  a  condition  must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  remain ;  and  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  fistula  cannot  be  cured  without  the  stricture  being  di- 
▼idedy  so  that  the  natural  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  urine  may  be  restor- 
ed. Mere  puncture  of  the  bladder  in  such  cases  would  be  quite  ineffee- 
tive  m  relieving  the  patient ;  and  the  cure  can  only  be  produced  by  divid- 
ing the  stricture  in  perineo,  as  I  have  already  described,  and  by  freely 
laying  open  all  the  sinuses,  however  numerous  they  may  be.  A  gentle- 
mao,  from  Barbadoes,  came  under  my  care,  who  bad  not  only  been  the 
Bobjeet  of  stricture  fi>r  several  years,  but  had  also  fistulous  openings  into 
the  pexineum,  scrotum,  and  even  into  the  rectum.  In  this  case,  I  first 
divided  the  stricture  in  perineo,  and  passed  a  large  catheter  into  the  bladf 
der ;  I  then  laid  open  the  sinuses,  and  divided  the  sphincter  ani  muscle. 
Id  duree  months  the  patient  was  perfectly  cured. 

Abscesses  in  the  perineum  are  sometimes  the  result  of  stricture,  even 
Kfhen  the  obstruction  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  actual  retention  of  urine. 
Xheee  abscesses  occur  from  the  dilatation  of  the  uretlura  behind  the  stric- 
ture, producing  ulceration  of  its  structures,  and  consequent  infiltration  of 
urine :  in  such  cases,  swelling  in  the  perineum  soon  comes  on,  and  rigors 
indicate  the  formation  of  pus.  A  free  opening  into  the  perineum  should 
be  immediately  made,  and  the  catheter  passed,  if  possible,  along  the  natu- 
ral passage  of  the  urethra  into  the  bladder :  if  this  cannot  be  effected  at 
the  time,  repeated  gentie  efforts  must  be  made  to  restore  the  normal  con- 
tinuity of  the  canal.  Such  ulceration  of  the  urethra  may,  however,  oc- 
cur, as  I  have  already  said,  without  the  presence  of  an  impermeable  stric- 
ture ;  so  that  it  frequentiy  happens,  in  such  cases,  that  the  catheter 
passes  readily  into  the  bladder  without  meeting  any  very  considerable  ob- 
struction :  the  pasEdng  of  the  catheter  should  never  be  attempted,  how- 
ever, until  the  abscess  be  opened,  as  the  accumulated  matter  itself  might 
cause  a  considerable  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  instrument.  The 
following  case  affords  an  example  of  this  fact : — ^I  was  sent  for  to  see  a 
patient  who  was  suffering  from  retention  of  urine  ;  the  symptoms  were  so 
urgent  that  I  immediate^  attempted  to  pass  a  catheter ;  not  sacceeding, 
however,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  perineum,  where  I  discovered  a  tu- 
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mour  of  considerable  size ;  into  this  I  made  an  incision,  and  a  qoantitj 
of  pns  and  nrine  was  immediately  evacuated.  As  the  patient  stated  tfiat 
he  had  been  the  subject  of  stricture  for  many  years,  I  considered  it  bet- 
ter to  open  at  once  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethrt.  I  therefore 
passed  a  female  catheter  into  the  bladder,  and,  drawing  off  the  urine,  re* 
Ueyed  the  patient  from  the  symptoms  arising  from  the  retention;  I  next 
passed  a  male  catheter  along  the  natural  passage  of  the  urethra,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  division  of  the  stricture  ;  to  my  great  surprise,  the  in- 
strument readily  passed  on,  and  when  the  female  caSieter  was  withdraim, 
entered  the  bladder :  this  circumstance  showed  that  if  I  had  attempted 
to  pass  the  male  catheter  before  I  divided  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra,  I  should  have  found  the  more  formidable  part  of  the  operation 
to  be  altogether  unnecessary.  The  experience  I  obtained  from  diis  case 
has  since  often  prevented  me  from  cutting  into  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra,  after  opening  an  abscess,  in  perineo,  without  first  attemptiog 
to  pass  the  male  catheter  along  the  natural  course  of  the  urethra :  such 
a  precaution  is,  indeed,  rendered  doubly  necessary  by  the  fact  that  ab- 
scesses in  the  perineum  may  result  from  external  injury,  without  any 
other  implication  of  the  urethra  than  that  arising  from  the  mere  pressure 
of  accumulated  matter,  the  evacuation  of  which  immediately  relieves  the 
symptoms. 

IHaeaseB  of  the  prostate  gland. — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  prostate  ^and  is  most  important  as  a  urinary  or  as  a  genera- 
tive organ ;  as  its  diseases  interfere,  however,  with  the  performance  rf 
both  these  functions,  it  may  rationally  be  viewed  in  relation  to  them  both. 
The  prostate  gland  is  composed  of  numerous  follicles  connected  by  a 
dense  cellular  membrane  ;  but  it  is  not  furnished  with  a  distinct  capsule, 
-—which  circumstance  probablv  accounts,  at  least  in  some  measure,  for 
its  tendency  to  undergo  sudden  enlargement.  The  excretory  ducte  of 
the  prostate  gland,  which  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  terminate 
in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  by  the  sides  of  the  veru-monta- 
num ;  and  if  the  urethra  be  laid  open  at  this  part,  the  secretions  may  le 
seen  to  exude  when  the  gland  is  subjected  to  pressure.  The  natural  form 
of  the  prostate  gland  is  that  of  a  chestnut,  divided  by  a  raph^  or  longi- 
tudinal fissuro  into  two  lateral  lobes.  The*  fissure  is  much  more  defined 
on  the  inferior  than  on  the  superior  surface ;  at  the  posterior  and  inferior 
part  of  the  gland  there  exists  a  small  process,  which  connects  the  lateral 
lobes,  and  which  is  sometimes  termed  tbe  third  lobe  of  the  prostate.  The 
prostate  gland  is  remarkable  for  its  liability  to  undergo  enlargement  at 
an  advanced  period  of  life  ;  this  complaint  is,  indeed,  so  common  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  disease.  The  effects  of  en- 
largement of  the  prostate  are,  however,  very  important,  as  it  produces 
an  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  urine,  and  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  retention  of  urine  in  old  age.  The  urethra  traverses  the 
prostate  gland,  but  not  exactly  through  its  centre,  being  nearer  to  the  up- 
per than  to  thb  under  surface ;  this  is  termed  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra,  and  in  it  the  ducts  of  the  vesiculss  seminales  and  vasa  deferen- 
tia  have  their  terminations.  The  urethra,  where  it  passes  through  the 
prostate,  is  subject  to  a  disease  which  cannot,  however,  be  regardea  as  an 
affection  of  the  gland  itself;  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint  are — ^pain 
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at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  aggravated  daring  micturiiioii,  and  a  degree 
of  diflSculty  in  passing  the  urine,  which  sometimes  leads  to  a  suspicion  of 
the  presence  of  stricture.  If  the  supposed  obstruction  be  sought  for  hj 
the  bou^e,  intense  pain  is  experienced  as  the  instrument  enters  the  pros- 
tate, and  the  patient  complains  of  a  great  aggravation  of  the  symptoms 
^  in  coitu :"  the  latter  peculiarity  forms  the  principal  diagnostic  mark  of 
the  disease,  which  connsts  in  a  morbid  sensioility  of  the  extremities  of 
the  TBsa  deferentia  where  they  enter  the  urethra.  This  affection  is  pro- 
duced by  enlargement  of  the  extremities  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  which 
throw  out  papllse-like  projections  that  are  extremely  sensitive,  and  form 
obstructions  to  the  passage  of  the  urine  and  semen.  The  caustic  bougie 
18  the  best  remedy  for  this  complaint,  to  which  I  believe  Lallemand  was 
the  first  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  surgeons.  I  have  two  or  three 
times  seen  it,  and  recognised  it  firom  its  seat  being  in  the  prostatic  por- 
tion of  the  urethra  (a  part  very  seldom  the  subject  of  stricture),  and 
fi^om  the  pain  in  coition,  and  during  the  passage  of  the  urine,  as  well  as 
firom  the  sympathetic  tenderness  of  the  testicle  itself.  The  application 
of  caustic  effected  a  cure  in  these  cases ;  but  subsequent  experience  has 
shown  me  that  caustic  is  not  invariably  an  effectual  remedy  in  this  dis- 


The  prostate  gland  is  liable  to  inflammation^  which  is  very  often  induc- 
ed by  we  extencdon  of  gonorrhodal  inflammation ;  it  is  bdicated  by  pain 
in  the  perineum,  extending  into  the  region  of  the  rectum,  the  pain  being 
greatly  aggravated  while  the  patient  is  sitting.  The  bladder  becomes 
affected,  if  immecUiate  relief  be  not  afforded  to  the  inflamed  gland,  and 
even  retention  of  urine  often  supervenes,  the  treatment  consists  in  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  penneum,  cupping  in  the  loins,  keeping  the 
patient  in  the  recumbent  posture,  suppositories,  the  use  of  diluents,  and 
the  removal  of  accumulated  faeces  from  the  large  intestines.  If  these 
means  be  employed,  the  attack  generally  yields  at  once  ;  but  if  they  be 
not  sufficiently  active,  the  inflammation  may  acquire  a  chronic  form, 
which  is  extremely  difficult  to  overcome,  and  which,  indeed,  frequenUy 
leads  to  abspess. 

AbMCiMs  in  the  prostate  gland. — ^When  an  abscess  has  formed  in  the 
prostate,  the  pain  is  completely  changed  in  its  character,  becoming  rather 
an  obt&se  throbbing  sensation,  which  is  much  aggravated  during  the  act 
of  defsscation  ;  rigors  also  supervene,  and  sometimes  the  shivering  fit  is 
so  distinctiy  intermittent,  that  the  affection  may  be  mistaken  for  ague. 
The  difficulty  in  passing  the  urine  is  increased  by  the  formation  of  mat- 
ter, and  an  exammation  of  the  prostate  gland  should  now  be  made  per 
rectum ;  when  it  is  siud,  fluctuation  may  be  discovered :  I  must,  however, 
acknowledge  that  I  could  never  detect  it  by  this  method  of  investigation. 
In  abscess  of  the  prostate,  the  catheter  must  be  employed,  notwithistand- 
ing  the  pain  which  is  produced  by  its  introduction,  and  although  an  ob- 
struction iff  felt  in  passmg  the  instrument  through  the  prostate :  the  re- 
ostance  is  not  similar  to  that  of  stricture ;  moreover,  as  stricture  never 
ooeuis  at  this  part,  the  diagnosis  of  prostatic  abscess  is  comparatively 
easy.  There  is  another  point  worthy  observation ;  in  abscess,  the  ob- 
struction returns  iounediately  after  the  removal  of  the  catheter  or  bougie, 
to  tiie  same  extent  as  before  its  introduction :  tiiis  is  not  the  case  with 
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striotnre  of  the  urethra.  Should  the  duration  of  the  symptoms  be 
greatly  prolonged,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient  deteriorated  bj 
continued  suffering,  the  abscess  should  be  opened  by  making  a  deep  in- 
cifflon  into  the  perineum,  and  then  passing  a  bistoury  into  the  ^and  to 
evacuate  the  matter.  In  this  operation,  the  urethra  should  be  carefiollj 
avoided,  so  that  the  matter  may  pass  off  by  the  &ctitiou8  opening  alone. 
Abscesses  in  the  prostate  sometimes  burst  spontaneously,  eitfier  into  the 
urethra  or  rectum,  and  this  i^  generally  indicated,  in  die  case  ci  the 
former,  by  the  urine  being  mixed  with  pus,  and  by  the  immediate  relief 
from  pain ;  but  when  the  tumour  bursts  into  the  rectum,  the  only  sign  of 
the  eyacuation  of  the  matter  would  be  the  complete  cessation  of  all  sof- 
ferins.  The  opening  between  the  urethra  and  prostate,  formed  by  the 
burstmg  of  an  abscess,  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  cure,  owing  to  the 
urine  infiltrating  into  the  prostate,  and  keeping  up  a  constant  irritation : 
this  difficulty  may,  however,  be  overcome  by  the  gentie  introdaction'of  a 
catheter,  to  draw  off  the  water  for  a  few  days, — until  indeed  the  abscev 
has  granulated.  Should  there  be  much  difficulty  in  healing  an  opening 
between  the  rectum  and  the  prostate,  owing  to  the  intrusion  of  the  feeo- 
lent  matter  into  the  gland,  the  division  of  the  sphincter  ani  seems  to  be 
the  best  means  of  effecting  the  cure  of  the  fistula.  SirBexnamin  Brofie 
has  recorded  some  cases  of  abscess  in  the  prostate  gland  in  children, 
which  occurred  in  his  own  practice.  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  my- 
self, and  consider  it  rather  a  disease  of  the  adult  period '  than  one  of 
youth  or  old  age. 

Ulceration  of  the  prostate  gland. — ^This  sometimes  arises  from  inflam- 
mation, but  much  more  frequendy,  I  believe,  from  the  presence  of  calcoE 
in  the  prostate  :  it  is  attended  by  the  most  excruciating  pain,  and  by  oc- 
casional bleeding.  Caustic  is  the  best  remedy  :  it  may  be  passed  dowD 
by  a  "  port  caustique :"  in  two  or  three  instances  in  which  I  have  known 
it  to  be  used,  it  has  produced  the  most  beneficial  effect. 

Calculi  in  the  prostate. — This  disease  is  not  very  uncommon,  but  gen- 
erally remains  unsuspected  until  a  small  calculus  ulcerates  into  the 
urethra,  causing  retention  of  urine :  sometimes,  however,  premonitory 
symptoms  present  themselves,  resembling  those  already  described  as 
being  attendant  upon  inflammation  of  the  gland.     Some  time  ago.  I  was 
sent  for  to  visit  a  gendeman  in  Westboume  Terrace,  who  had  been 
suddenly  seized  with  retention  of  urine ;  he  told  me  that  he  suspected 
the  presence  of  a  stone,  as  a  few  days  before  he  had  passed  a  small 
one  during  micturition.     On  introducing  a  catheter  into  the  urethra,  I. 
met  with  an  obstruction,  just  anterior  to  the  bulb,  but  I  did  not  attempt 
to  overcome  it,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  pushing  it  back  into  the  blad- 
der shpuld  it  prove  to  be  a  stone.    The  symptoms  of  retention  not  being 
very  urgent,  I  ordered  a  hot  bath  and  a  large  dose  of  -opium,  and  four 
hours  after  he  passed  a  calculus  weighing  five  grains.    The  formation  of 
stone  in  the  prostate  is  not,  however,  always  attended  by  so  little  incon- 
venience ;  the  most  acute  suffering  I  ever  witnessed,  and  which  indeed  led 
ultimately  to  the  death  of  the  patient,  was  in  a  case  of  this  kind.    The 
patient  was  under  the  care  of  Sir  Astiey  Cooper,  who  attempted  to  re- 
move tiie  calculi  from  the  prostate  by  means  of  the  scoop,  havmg  cut 
down  upon  tiie  gland,  as  in  the  operation  for  stone ;  but  as  the  calooS 
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were  contained  wiilim  the  follicles  of  the  gland,  so  as  to  be  sacculated,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  remoye  them  all,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  patient 
remained  onrelieved ;  and,  the  result  was,  that  his  constitution  and  mind 
at  len^h  became  so  worn  bj  the  continual  agony,  that  he  put  an  end  to 
his  existence. 

Enlargement  of  ihe  prostate  in  old  age, — ^This  can  scarcely  be  regard- 
ed as  a  disease,  but  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  change  inseparable  from 
old  age.  It  certainly  sometimes  attacks  individuals  in  comparatively 
early  life,  but  such  persons  always  manifest  more  or  less  the  signs  of  pre- 
mature decrepitude.  The  enlargement  seems  to  be  true  hypertrophy,  as 
it  is  rarely  attended  by  any  alteration  of  texture.  The  urgency  of  the 
symptoms  in  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland  depends  upon  the  size  it 
has  acquired ;  they  are,  sensation  of  weight  in  the  perineum,  intolerance 
of  pressure  from  the  hardness  of  a  seat ;  difficulty  in  passing  the  urine 
and  feces ;  the  latter  being  flattened  by  the  encroachment  of  the  hyper- 
trophied  gland  on  the  rectum.  .  At  this  stage  of  the  complaint,  retention 
of  urine  occasionally  supervenes,  and  must  be  relieved  by  the  introduction 
of  a  catheter.  This  operation  should  be  performed  with  the  utmost  gentle- 
ness, as  the  slightest  flow  of  blood  causes  decomposition  of  the  urine,  and 
consequent  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms.  An  elastic  gum  catiieter 
should  always  be  preferred  for  drawing  off  the  water,  and,  if  possible,  it 
should  be  introduced  without  a  stiletto ;  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the 
perineum ;  the  rectum  emptied  by  means  of  enemata ;  and  suppositories, 
recumbent  position,  and  soothing  remedies  employed.  I  have  also  foun^ 
colchicum  of  great  use  in  such  cases,  and  believe  that  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  disease  frequently  attacks  sub- 
jects of  9k  gouty  diathesis.  I  usually  prescribe  the  colchicum  in  the  fol- 
lowing form : — 

R    Extr.  Colchici.  acet.  gr.  j. 

Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.  j. 

Pulv.  Doveri,  gr.  v. 

Ext.  Colooynth.  co.  gr.  iij.    M. 
Ft.  pil.  ij.  bis  quotidie  sumendse. 

As  the  complaint  takes  its  origin  from  a  particular  epoch  of  life,  noth- 
ing beyond  relief  of  the  symptoms  can  be  expected ;  but  by  a  judicious 
system  of  diet,  by  keeping  the  patient  from  excess  of  bodily  exertion, 
and  from  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  his  life,  which  was  scarcely  supjport- 
*  able  under  the  violent  symptoms  of  the  disease,  is  rendered  comparatively 
free  from  pain  and  inconvenience. 

It  docs  not  always  happen  that  the  whole  of  the  prostate  ^and  be- 
comes hypertrophied  in  old  age  ;  but  very  frequently  the  third  lobe  only 
is  effected,  or  perhaps  it  may  more  properly  be  said  that  a  new  develop- 
ment arises ;  mr  in  a  state  of  health,  at  the  adult  period,  the  third  1oIh3 
is  scarcely  perceptible.  When  this  third  lobe  enlarges,  it  presses  the  in- 
ferior region  of  the  bladder  or  ^^  trigone"  upwards  above  the  commence- 
ment of  the  urethra  in  the  bladder,  preventing  the  evacuation  of  the 
urine,  and  consequently  producing  retention.  ISor  is  this  the  only  incon- 
venience ;  for,  by  the  raising  of  the  inferior  region  of  the  bladder,  a  kind 
of  reservoir  is  establashed  immediately  belund  the  prostate  and  below  the 
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entrance  to  the  urethra,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  bladder 
always  escapes  evacuation ;  this  becomes  specifically  heavier  than  the 
newly-secreted  urine,  which  does  not  mtenmz  with  it ;  after  a  t^ne  tiie 
retained  urine  undergoes  decomposition,  and  gives  rise  to  very  urgent 
symptoms — such  as  frequent  dedire  to  make  water,  tenesmus,  deep^ated 
pun  in  the  permeum,  and  liability  to  positive  retention.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  these  symptoms  cannot  be  removed  while  the  exciting  cause  remdos; 
the  foetid  urine  must  therefore  be  immediately  drawn  off  by  means  of  the 
catheter.  In  such  cases  there  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  passing  the 
instrument,  as  the  enlarged  lobe  offers  an  obstruction  *to  its  passage,  and 
this  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  employing  a  longer  and  larger  catiieter 
than  that  usually  made  use  of :  this  instrument  is  generallv  termed  the 
prostatic  catheter.  The  mode  of  introducing  the  catheter  in  such  cases 
IS  similar  to  that  in  ordmary  practice,  until  it  arrives  at  the  point  of  ob- 
struction, when  the  penis  and  instrument  are  both  to  be  drawn  forwards 
for  the  purpose  of  straightening  the  urethra ;  the  handle  of  the  catheter 
is  then  to  be  considerably  depressed,  so  as  to  tilt  up  its  pcnnt ;  it  is  then 
pressed  onwards  into  the  bladder.  Having  however  passed  the  catheter, 
the  urine  would  only  be  drawn  off  to  the  level  of  the  urethra,  and  the 
heavier  fluid  would  still  remain,  unless  some  further  means  were  employed 
for  its  removal.  The  cleansmg  of  the  bladder  may  be  effected  by  inject- 
ing it  with  tepid  water  by  means  of  a  syringe  ;  and  an  improved  instro- 
ment  has  been  invented  for  this  purpose,  by  which  a  continuous  current 
is  kept  up,  the  same  stroke  of  the  piston  removing  one  quantity  and  snp 
plying  a  fresh  one.  Constitutional  remedies  must  not  be  neglected  in 
these  cases ;  and,  when  an  alkaUne  state  of  the  urine  exists,  me^cines 
of  an  acid  character  are  generally  indicated.  Among  the  most  efficacious 
of  these  will  be  found  the  following : — 

R    Acid.  Nitro-Hydrochlor.,  gtt.  iij. 

Syr.  Papav.  5ij. 

Inf.  Colomb.  giss.    M. 
Ft.  haustus  ter  quotidie  sumendus. 

In  addition  to  this,  an  opiate  suppository  at  bed-time  will  oflen  be  found 
of  great  advantage  ;  but  if  an  acid  condition  of  the  urine  be  not  thusr^ 
stored,  liq.  potassse  will  frequently  be  found  capable  of  re-establishing  the 
normal  acid  state  ;  this  anomaly  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  supped- 
tion  that  the  alkali  renders  the  secreted  urine  less  irritating  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bladder,  ^and  prevents  the  secretion  of  alkaline 
mucus,  from  which  the  urine  had  acquired  its  abundant  preponderance  of 
alkali. 

I  must  again  direct  attention  to  the  propriety  of  employing  the  pros- 
tatic catheter  in  enlarged  prostate  ;  for  I  have  frequentiy  known  great 
mischief  arise  from  a  perseverance  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  a  patient  by 
the  ordinary  instrument. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  I  was  sent  for  to  sec  a  patient  who  was  said  by 
his  medical  attendant  to  be  suffering  from  suppression  of  urine.  When  I 
saw  the  patient,  I  found  that  he  had  an  enormously  cUstended  bladder, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  suffering  from  retention,  and  not  sup- 
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pression.  I  mentioned  this,  but  the  surgeon  said,  in  reply,  **  I  will  prove 
it  to  be  suppression ;"  and  he  accordingly  passed  a  catheter  to  its  full 
extent,  without  being  able  to  draw  off  a  drop  of  urine.  I  then  sent  for 
a  case  of  catheters,  introduced  the  prostatic  catheter,  and  drew  off  near- 
ly thred  pints  of  highly  ammoniacal  and  foetid  urine.  The  treatment  I 
have  previously  described  was  adopted  in  this  case ;  and  although  for 
some  days  the  patient  could  not  voluntarily  evacuate  the  urine,  he  now 
only  requires  the  occasional  washing  out  of  the  bladder.  In  passing  the 
prostatic  catheter  (as,  indeed,  all  others)  the  utmost  gentleness  and  cau- 
tion are  requisite ;  for,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  the  least  flow  of 
blood,  owing  to  its  reaction  upon  the  urine,  increases  all  the  symptoms  in 
a  tenfold  degree. 

I  have  on  two  or  three  occasions  met  with  a  disease  of  the  prostate 
^and  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  described  by  any  author. 
A  short  recital  of  the  cases  themselves  will  perhaps  be  the  best  means  of 
describing  to  you  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint : — 

Thomas  Harriet,  aged  70,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  suffering 
from  great  difficulty  in  micturition,  and  pain  in  the  rectum  and  region  of 
the  bladder.    I  attributed  the  symptoms  to  enlargement  of  the  prostate, 
and  proceeded  to  pass  the  prostatic  catheter.    When  I  had  introduced 
the  instrument  as  far  as  the  point  of  obstruction,  upon  depressing  the 
handle  to  overcome  the.im])ediment,  the  catheter  passed  on,  giving  at  the 
time  a  sensation  to  the  hand  as  if  the  instrument  had  been  forced  through 
a  pece  of  rotten  sponge.    A  large  quantity  of  water  was  drawn  off,  the 
latter  portion  of  which  was  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and  the 
bladder  soon  became  agsun  distended,  indicating  that  the  bleeding  contin- 
ued.   The  next  day,  the  patient  not  having  passed  any  water,  the  cathe- 
ter was  again  employed,  but  nothing  but  a  few  clots  of  blood  came  away« 
I  next  proceeded  to  wash  out  the  bladder  by  injecting  tepid  water ;  and 
I  thus  succeeded  in  bringing  away  so  much  blood  as  materially  to  dimin 
ish  the  distention.     The  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  however,  increased, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  instrument  very  frequently,  producing 
an  almost  constant  flow  of  blood  ;  consequently,  in  a  few  days  the  pa- 
tient sunk  from  complete  exhaustion.    Upon  a  post-mortem  examination, 
the  bladder  was  found  distended,  presenting  an  irregular  figure,  owing  to 
a  considerable  projection  having  formed  near  its  fundus  on  the  right  side, 
and  one  still  larger  extending  between  the  bladder  and  rectum.     The 
bladder  was  opened :  its  parietes  were  much  thickened,  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  a  dark  colour ;  the  most  remarkable  appearance  was,  how- 
ever, presented  at  the  prostate  gland  ;  the  middle  lobe  was  enlarged,  and 
nearly  of  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  of  a  dark  wine-lees  colour,  and  very 
soft  texture,  converted,  indeed,  into  a  fungous  mass,  from  which  the  hae- 
morrhage had  proceeded.     The  irregvilarities  on  the  outside  of  the  blad 
der  proved  to  be  diverticula  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane between  the  fibres  of  its  muscular  coating. 

William  Johnston,  aged  72,  came  into  Guy*s  Hospital,  in  1836  :  he 
was  suffering  from  retention  of  urine,  and  stated  that  two  days  before  his 
admission  he  had  been  much  alarmed  by  passing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  blood  by  tiie  urethra,  having  never  previously  experienced,  any  de- 
rangement of  the  urinary  organs.      This  spontaneous  effusion  of  blood 
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was  followed  by  great  difficulty  in  making  water,  attended,  however,  bj  a 
constant  desire  to  do  ao  ;  and  hy  a  great  effort  small  quantities  of  blood; 
urine  were  expelled.  A  large  catheter  waa  easily  passed  into  the  blad- 
der, nnd  t  pint- of  bloody  urine  withdrawn  but  this  afforded  only  tenipo- 
rarv  relief,  as  the  retention  soon  returned,  so  that  the  use  of  the  eatheler 
had  to  be  repeated.  This  produced  an  aggravation  of  iho  symptoma: 
lead  and  opium  were  prescribed,  and  aUo  mineral  acids,  but  oaly  at  u^ 
tervals,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  lead;  all  prond, 
however,  unavailing  to  check  the  disease,  and  in  a  few  days  the  patient 
died.  Upon  examination  after  death,  the  bladder  waa  found  distended, 
and  connected  by  old  adhesions  to  the  parietcs  of  the  abdomen  and  {iHa 
of  the  small  intestines.  The  lining  membrane  seemed  to  have  been  in 
great  measure  removed,  and  was  replaced  by  a  loose  ffocculent  mem- 
brane, which  nas  of  a  very  dark  colour ;  the  prostate  gland  was  sctw- 
what  enlarged,  the  third  lobe  being  of  a  globular  form,  and  projecdqg 
into  the  bladder.  The  orifice  of  the  right  ureter  was  free,  but  ioimedi- 
ately  upon  the  opening  of  the  left  was  seated  a  hemispherical  fuDgos  of 
the  size  of  a  large  chesnut,  attached  at  the  centre  of  its  flat  surface  by  a 
ehbrt  peduncular  process ;  the  tumour  was  highly  vascular,  and  was  evi- 
dently the  source  of  the  haemorrhage.  The  Icfi  ureter  and  pelvb  of  the 
left  kidney  were  very  much  distended. 

The  diagnosis  of  malignant  disease  in  such  cases  must,  I  think,  alirajs 
be  tolerably  clear  from  the  obstinate  tendency  to  bleeding,  and  perliips 
from  the  cachectic  manifestations  of  the  patient,  if  much  confidence  can 
be  placed  in  what  is  termed  the  aspect  of  malignant  diathesis. 

Diseaies  of  (lie  Madder. — As  the  bladder  is  only  an  excretory  organ, 
it  is  subject  to  few  diseases  that  do  not  take  their  origin  from  interrap- 
tion  to  the  due  and  proper  evacuation  of  the  urine.  It  is  true  that  ths 
organization  o£  the  bladder  is  similar  to  that  of  other  structures  of  the 
animal  system,  and,  therefore,  it  must  sometimes  undergo  deteriora^o 
from  the  diminished  power  of  its  capillaries  to  eliminate  from  the  blood 
those  constituents  which  arc  essential  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  its  tis- 
sues. Disease  of  the  bladder  most  frequently  arises  in  consequence  of 
those  morbid  conditions  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  gland  just  described 
— the  exciting  cause  being  retention  of  the  urine,  which  produces  decons- 
position  of  that  fluid,  and  subsequent  inflammation  of  the  mucous  men- 
brane,  muscular  coat,  or  peritoneal  covering  of  tbe  bladder.  A  tgi; 
frequent  result  of  over-distention  of  the  bladder  is  paralysis,  which  then 
becomes  a  cause  of  retention,  as  the  bladder  is  no  longer  capable  of  coa- 
tracting  upon  its  contents. 

Paralysis  of  tbe  bladder  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  excessive 
tion  of  its  muscular  coat,  so  that  its  vital  irritability  is  impiured,  or 
times,  when  the  detention  is  very  great,  completely  destroyed.  I  be] 
however,  that  mechanical  distention  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  (^ 
alysis,  without  the  concurrent  influence  of  constitutional  nervous  derange- 
ment. The  following  case  is  an  illnstration  of  this  : — I  was  consulted  by 
a  patient  who  had  had  retention  of  urine  four  days,  from  stricture  of  the 
urethra.  With  some  difficulty  I  passed  a  catheter,  and  drew  off  a  very 
large  quantity  of  urine ;  the  bladder,  however,  still  retained  its  power  of 
contrsction  :  the  urine  drawn  off  was  albuminous  and  acid,  but  the  sabae- 
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qnept  secretion  contsdned  only  its  natural  constituents.  Paralysis  of  the 
bladder  may  also  occur  in  consequence  of  disease  or  injury  to  the  spinal 
marrow ;  in  such  cases  the  paralysis  is  much  more  serious  in  character 
than  when  it  results  from  mere  over-distention.  And,  indeed,  the  affec- 
tion of  the  bladder  thus  induced,  is  not  unfrequently  the  cause  of  death, 
as  the  morbid  changes  produced  in  the  secretions  of  its  mucous  mem- 
brane, reacting  upon  the  urine,  set  free  ammonia,  which  is  a  very  power- 
ful irritant,  inflaming  the  parts,  and  giving  rise  to  so  much  constitutional 
disturl^ance  as  ultimately  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  patient. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  is  subject  to  become  thickened  or 
hypertrophied,  which  necessarily  diminishes  the  capacity  of  the  organ  : 
this  effect  may  result  from  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  urine,  from 
stricture,  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  or  the  presence  of  calculus.  The 
liability  to  this  condition  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  surgeon, 
wherever  he  considers  it  necessary  to  puncture  the  bladder  for  the  relief 
of  insuperable  retention ;  for  if  it  be  in  such  a  state, — no  matter  whether 
the  obstruction  depends  upon  the  presence  of  stone,  enlarged  prostate,  or 
stricture, — the  operation  in  perineo  is  peremptorily  indicated. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder  sometimes  arises  from  an  extension  of 
gonorrhoeal  inflammation  along  the  urethra :  and  is  produced  by  the  sud- 
den suppression  of  gonorrhoeal  discharge.  This  affection  is  indicated  by 
what  is  termed  irritable  bladder,  where  there  is  frequent  desire  to  pass 
the  water,  but  very  little  is  voided  ;  more  or  less  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, and  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  are  also  usually  present. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  calomel  and  opium,  hot 
bath,  enemata,  dilutents,  suppositories,  and  keeping  the  patient  in  the  re- 
cumbent position.  Sometimes,  however,  it  will  be  found  very  difiicult  to 
subdue  the  symptoms.  Injections  of  a  solution  of  opium  into  the  blad^ 
der  are  recommended,  but  I  have  found  them  productive  of  mischief 
rather  than  good.  I  have,  however,  known  great  benefit  derived  from 
cupping  in  the  loins,  and  the  application  of  leeches  over  the  pnbes ;  and 
in  one  case  the  patient  was  rapidly  relieved  by  the  injection  of  ice-cold 
water  into  the  rectum. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  may  go  on  to 
ulceration  ;  and  in  post-mortem  examinations  I  have  frequently  met  in- 
stances in  which  the  whole  of  the  mucous  coating  of  the  bladder  had 
been  thus  removed.  The  symptoms  attending  this  disease  are  of  the 
most  urgent  character,  the  pain  is  excessive,  and  but  little  relief  is  afford- 
ed by  the  evacuation  of  the  urine ;  for  the  mere  contraction  of  the  blad- 
der necessary  to  micturition  produces  great  irritation  in  the  inflamed  mu- 
cous membrane. 

Weak  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  have  been  recommended  in  such 
cases,  but  I  believe  that  injection  of  any  kind  seldom  produces  a  good 
effect  when  the  bladder  is  ulcerated.  Opiates  and  suppositories  are  the 
best  means  of  treatment,  but,  under  any  circumstances,  ulceration  of  the 
bladder  generally  proves  fatal.  In  obstinate  cases  of  retention  of  urine 
I'roTTi  permanent  stricture,  even  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane  may 
son  etiines  take  place,  and  the  liability  to  this  condition  from  protracted 
di3t3ntion,  shows  the  necessity  for  the  early  operation  of  puncturing  the 
bladder  to  afford  relief. 
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STONE  IN   THE   BLADDEB. 

The  remit  of  defective  elimination^  or  of  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  bodif 
into  the  bladder — Premonitory  symptoms  of  gravel  and  stone— Stone  m 
the  kidney — Symptoms^^Stone  in  the  ureter — Symptoms — DisAwrgt 
of  the  stone  by  ulceration — Case — Treatment — Medical  treatment  » 
premonitory  symptoms  of  stone — Stone  in  the  bladder-^Hndications  of 
the  stone  having  passed  into  the  bladder — Means  of  promoting  its  (&- 
charge — Use  of  forceps — Symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  m  ddl- 
dren — Symptoms  simulating  those  of  stone — Treatment — Cases-^Ik' 
teetion  of  the  stone — Sounding — Its  use — Prognosis  in  stone — Size  of 
calculi — Cases — Symptoms  not  generally  severe  in  proportUm  to  tk 
tize  of  the  stone — Cases — Sir  Astley  Cooper'* s  case  of  142  cciedi  im 
the  same  bladder. 

Before  I  enter  into  an  account  of  the  sjmptoms  of  stone  in  iha  Mad- 
der, I  must  call  yonr  attention,  gentlemen,  to  those  interruptionfi  to  nafto- 
ral  function  'which  evidently  show,  that  in  most  cases,  urinary  concretions 
are  the  result  of  imperfect  elimination  from  the  blood,  owing  to  that  fluid 
hring  defective,  from  a  deterioration  in  t|ie  as^ilative  powers  kK  Ae 
system.  Urinary  calculi  may  therefore  frequently  be  attributed  to  a  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  uso- 
ally  more  or  less  concomitant  with  the  formation  of  the  concretions.  It 
is  true  that  an  imperfect  elimination  of  healthy  urine  maj  also  proeeed 
from  disease  in  the  secreting  part  of  the  kidney  itself ;  but  this  would 
be  shown  by  a  train  of  sjmptoms  indicative  of  kidney  disease.  Another 
source  of  stone  may  be  the  accidental  intrusion  of  a  foreign  body  into 
the  bladder ;  but,  under  any  circumstances,  stone  can  only  be  the  resiilt 
of  a  secondary  action.  Indigestion  is  too  wide  a  field  to  be  dwelt  upon 
in  this  lecture  ;  but  it  must  be  evident  that  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
assimilative  powers  is  requisite  to  produce  pure  blood,  and  from  this  akme 
can  normal  urine  be  eliminated ;  so  that,  if  there  be  any  circuHistaDce 
to  disturb  the  due  performance  of  the  digestive  function,  the  integrity  of 
the  blood  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  kidnies  will  be  no  longer  capable  of  v 
secreting  or  excreting  urine  in  its  natural  state. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  kidnies  in  connexion  with  the  formation  of 
calculi,  little  can  be  known  until  we  possess  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  physiology  of  secretion ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  foma- 
tion  of  the  urine  for  excretory  purposes  is  one  of  the  great  means  for 
the  depuration  of  the  blood,  it  is  certain  that  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
seeemmg  portion  of  the  kidney  would  cause  a  change  in  the  charaeter 
of  the  urine  secreted,  and  probably,  at  the  same  time,  the  depositioD  of 
its  earthy  and  alkaline  constituents.  When  a  foreign  body  is  lodged  in 
the  bladder,  such  as  a  fragment  of  broken  bougie,  or  portion  of  fibnn, 
the  urinous  salts  almost  mvariably  concrete  around  it.  Under  these  €i^ 
cumstances,  the  urine  undergoes  further  change,  in  consequence  of  the 
secreted  mucus  being  rendered  abnormal,  from  the  irritation  caused  by 
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Ibe  intrndiDg  substance.  This  deposition  of  the  salts  is  somewhat  anal- 
)goti8  to  the  crystallization  which  takes  place  upon  a  body  suspended  in 

I  saturated  saline  solution.  The  premonitory  symptoms  of  gravel  or 
itone  arising  from  defective  assimilation  are,  dyspepsia,  and  an  abnormal 
state  of  the  urine,  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  the  secretion  being  much 
liminished,  by  its  turbidity,  and  by  the  frequent  desire  of  the  patient  to 
[MSB  it*  It  rarely,  however  happens  that  these  early  symptoms  fall  under 
the  notice  of  the  surgeon :  for,  as  the  inconvenience  is  comparatively  but 
ilight,  medical  assistance  is  seldom  sought  until  more  urgent  symptoms 
supervene. 

Caleului  in  the  kidney. — ^When  the  concretion  has  formed  in  the  kid- 
aejy  it  i^ves  rise  to  a  series  of  acute  symptoms  which  render  medical  aid 

II  once  necessary.  The  symptoms  are,  |^in  in  the  region  of  the  kidney, 
extending  into  the  epigastrium,  frequently  attended  by  vomiting,  great 
intderance  of  the  stooping  position,  and  not  unfrequently  by  the  evacua- 
tion  of  bloody  urine.  These  symptoms  are  sometimes  spontaneously  re- 
lieved by  the  stone  passing  from  the  kidney  through  the  ureter  into  the 
Uadder ;  but  in  more  urgent  cases  the'  stone  may  ulcerate  firom  the  kid- 
ney, lead  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  loins,  and  so  discharge  it- 
■eu  ;  but  if  the  stone  does  not  make  its  escape  either  by  the  ureter  or 
by  ulceration,  the  concretion  in  the  kidney  may  increase  so  as  to  fill  up 
ibe  whole  of  the  excretory  part  of  that  organ,  destroying  its  secerning 
fimctiiMi,  and  finally  leading  to  the  death  of  the  patient.  In  the  post- 
mortem examination  of  such  cases,  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  infundibula,  and 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  are  frequently  found  filled  with  calcareous  matter. 

Stone  in  the  ureter. — When  the  stone  reaches  the  ureter,  in  its  pass- 
age from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder,  it  produces  very  similar  symptoms 
to  those  already  described  as  indicating  its  formation  in  the  kidney ;  but 
HsB  pain  becomes  erratic,  extending  from  the  loms  downwards  in  the 
Erection  of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  is  often  attended  by  a  sensation  of 
uneasiness  at  the  superior  sptoous  process  of  the  ileum.  As  the  calculus 
descends  through  the  course  of  the  ureter  it  irritates  the  spermatic  plexus  of 
nerves,  and  produces  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  cremaster  muscle,  with 
oonsequent  retraction  of  the  testicle,  and  frequent  and  severe  sickness. 
Occasionally  these  symptoms  suddenly  disappear ;  this  indicates  that  the 
stone  has  passed  firom  the  ureter  into  the  bladder ;  while  at  other  times 
the  stone,  being  too  large  to  pass,  induces  a  high  degree  of  inflammation, 
otnamg  idceration,  by  which  process  the  calculus  has  been  known  to  be 
discharged  into  the  colon,  or,  by  means  of  abscess,  through  the  Idns. 
The  fi)Uowing  is  a  case  in  which  such  a  result  occurred : — A,  patient  of 
Sir  Aadej  (>>oper  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  anaemia  from 
protracted  discharge  from  a  lumbar  abscess.  A  new  feature  had,  how- 
«Ter|  arisen  in  the  case,  from  the  appearance  of  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  fieee  of  bone,  which  prevented  the  free  discharge  of  the  pus.  Sin 
Aiddj  Cooper  enlarged  the  opening  to  remove  this  .solid  body,  wluch  he 
flmndi  to  his  great  surprise,  to  be  a  urinary  calculos  of  considerable  siae. 
Other  cases  are  menti^ed  in  which  calcuU  have  passed  along  the  ureter 
as  fiur  as  tiie  point  where  it  tenmnates  in  the  bladder,  and,  becoming  un- 
paded  there,  have  ^produced  tiie  most  severe  and  urgent  symptoms.  The 
'  peeition  of  the  stone  may  be  diagnosed  by  the  drcumstanee  of  the 
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pain  having  become  qnite  fixed,  instead  of  shifting  its  sitaation,  as  it 
does  when  the  calculus  mores  along  the  nreter.  Having  ascertidned,  bj 
pasnng  the  finger  up  the  rectnm,  and  by  the  sonnd,  thatthe  stone  is  fixed 
m  the  nreter,  ueae  would  be  no  alternattve  but  to  cut  down  through  the 
rectum  into  tiie  bladderi  to  remove  the  stone  by  the  forceps,  according 
to  the  plan  of  Dessault,  or  to  open  the  bladder  above  the  pubes,  I  con- 
sider the  latter  to  be  the  safer  and  more  certain  operation.  If  the  cal- 
culus becomes  impacted  higher  up  in  the  course  of  tne  ureter,  so  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  surgeon,  the  ureter  above  the  stpne,  the  pelvis 
of  Ihe  kidney,  and  the  whole  of  its  excretory  part,  become  so  distended 
by  urine  as  to  destroy  its  secreting  power,  and  lead  to  suppresaon  of 
urine,  and  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  patient,  the  symptoms  having 
been  indicative  of  efiusion  into  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  the  pericardium 
and  ihQ  serous  membranes  generally. 

MedUcal  treatment  may  do  much  for  ihe  relief  of  the  premonitory 
symptoms  which  indicate  a  tendency  to  calculus  concretions ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  very  first  signs  of  dyspepsia  should  be  combated,  as  the  resto- 
ration of  the  assimilative  powers  to  their  normal  vigour  may  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  calcareous  formations. 

Treatment  qf  premonitory  8tfmptam$. — When  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  dyspepsia  is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  abnormal  condition  of  the 
urine,  and  there  exists  at  the  same  time  a  preponderance  of  acid  in  that 
fiuid,  I  have  found  tiie  following  medicines  very  efiectual  in  restoring  the 
tone  of  the  digestive  organs  :— 

R    Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.  j. 

Pulv.  Rhei,  gr.  v.     M. 
Ft.  pil.  hora  somni  sumend. 

R     Amm.  sesquicarb.  5^3. 

SodiB  sesqnicarb.  5jss. 

Pulv.  Rhei,  9ij. 

Trae  Card.  co.  gss. 

Inf.  Gentian,  co.  Svijss.    M. 
Gapt.  cochl.  larga  ij.  bis  quotidie. 

I  have  also  found  a  grain  of  the  acetic  extract  of  colchicum,  added  to  the 
pill,  produce  a  very  good  effect.  The  restoration  of  the  appetite,  of  the 
normal  state  of  the  urine,  the  removal  of  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  and  of  eructations  after  eating,  are  certain  indicatious  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedies :  should  they,  however,  fail  to  produce  the  desir- 
ed effect,  hydrocyanic  acid  and  change  of  air  will  sometimes  be  found  of 
great  service.  This  treatment  may  be  considered  to  relate  to  what  may 
•  properly  be  termed  the  first  stage  of  calculous  disease,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
to  the  diathetic  tendency  to  it.  In  the  second  stage,  viz.,  where  Uie 
stone  has  already  formed  in  the  kidney,  and  the  symptoms  are,  piun  in 
the  loins  and  in  tiie  course  of  tiie  ureters,  the  hot  bath  must  be  employ- 
ed, blood  abstracted  either  by  cupping  or  from  the  arm,  and  large  doses 
of  opium,  with  a  purgative  enema,  be  administered,  to  secure  the  empty- 
ing of  the  large  intestines ;  for  I  believe  that,  in  addition  to  the  purgative 
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eflfect,  the  increased  peristaldc  action  of  the  bowel  mechanically  facilitates 
the  passage  of  the  stone  along  the  ureter. 

^ane  in  the  bladder. — As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  sadden  ces- 
Bttdon  of  all  the  urgent  symptoms  indicates  that  the  stone  has  passed  into 
the  bladder:  when  this  has  taken  place,  the  urine  should  be  chemically 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaimng  the  nature  of  the  change  that 
has  been  produced  in  it,  so  that  tendency  to  the  formation  of  such  con- 
eretions  may  be  combatted  by  the  appropriate  remedies ;  the  most  effec- 
dTe  means  must  also  be  adopted  to  promote  the  discharge  of  the  newly- 
lodged  calculus  fnxn  the  bladder :  this  object  may  often  be  effected  by 
introducing  large  bougies  into  the  urethra,  and  by  the  patient  retaining 
lus  water  until  tiie  bladder  becomes  distended,  and  the  desure  to  micturate 
excessive  ;  the  urine  should  then  be  passed  with  the  body  bent  forward, 
ind  with  a  violent  effort,  when  the  stone  is  sometimes  forced  along  the 
mrethra  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  stream.  Id  passing  the  urine  in  this 
Doanner,  it  is  advisable  to  void  it  on  a  small  muslin  bag,  so  that  if  any 
portions  of  calculous  matter  be  passed  they  may  be  detected.  If,  how- 
ever, these  means  of  producing  the  spontaneous  discharge  of  the  stone 
by  the  urethra  fail,  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  concretion  being 
too  great  to  allow  the  force  of  the  water  alone  to  discharge  it,  the  "  ure- 
thro-yesicle  forceps,"  invented  by  Sir  Astl^y  Cooper,  may  be  employed : 
ind  many  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  efficacy  of  this  instrument  has 
been  fully  tested  and  establidied.  Sir  AsUey  Cooper  describes  some 
cases  in  which  he  removed  large  numbers  of  ctdculi  from  the  same  blad- 
der by  means  of  these  forceps ;  and  I  believe  that  to  this  instrument  may 
be  attributed  the  inveption  of  the  -lithotrite,  wluch  has  proved  so  avidla- 
ble  in  the  practice  of  xnodem  surgery. 

When  a  stone  has  lodged  in  the  bladder,  and  cannot  be  voided  by  the 
urethra,  whether  it  has  formed  in  the  bladder  itself,  or  passed  into  it 
fiom  the  kidnies,  a  train  of  symptoms  is  produced,  by  which  we  are  ena- 
bled to  distinguish  its  presence  almost  with  certainty.  The  patient  has 
great  mtolerance  of  motion,  is  generally  ea^er  in  the  recumbent  than  in 
the  erect  or  sitting  posture ;  when  under  exertion,  there  is  a  frequent  de- 
sire to  make  water ;  but  only  a  small  quantity  is  passed  at  a  time,  and 
tbb  is  generally  of  a  paler  colour  than  is  natural  to  the  secretion.  If 
the  patient  be  subjected  to  a  jolting  motion,  as  in  riding  on  horseback  or 
in  a  cart,  the  desire  to  make  water  is  much  increased ;  but  frequentiy, 
while  flowing,  it  will  stop  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  the  stone  falling 
into  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  producing  a  violent  spasm,  frequentiy  fol- 
bwed  by  a  flow  of  bloody  urine.  During  the  paroxysm,  a  strong  desire 
to  evacuate  the  bowels  is  experienced  ;  and  the  patient,  to  relieve  his 
sufferings,  bends  his  body  forwards,  keeping  his  legs  separated,  and,  in 
this  portion,  he  voids  the  last  drops  of  urine,  complaining  at  the  same 
time  of  a  darting  pain  in  the  glans  penis ;  thus  referring  the  sensation  to 
the  extremities  of  tiie  nerves,  and  not  to  the  part  immediately  irritated 
by  the  stone.  In  children,  elongation  of  the  prepuce,  from  their  pulling 
ind  pnching  it  during  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  forms  another  symptom  of 
itoiie ;  and  prolapsus  ani  is  also  a  frequent  concomitant  of  this  disease, 
sspecially  before  the  age  of  puberty. 

An  ulcerated  state  of  the  bladder,  certcun  diseased  conditions  of  the 
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prostate  gland,  or  tbe  presence  of  little  sandy  concretions,  may  prolucc 
syroptoms  closely  resembling  those  of  stone.  I  have  also  found,  especiilly 
in  children,  symptoms  simulating  those  of  stone  when  none  really  eiisled ; 
in  such  subjects,  I  hava  frequently  met  with  a  roughened  state  of  the 
bladder,  and  on  turning  the  sound  its  point  passes  over  thickened  aad 
hardened  rugse,  which  I  can  only  compare  to  the  bars  in  the  roof  of  i 
horse's  mouth.  The  sensation  thus  communicated  to  the  band  may  eaalj 
be  mistaken  for  that  produced  by  the  presence  of  n  soft  calculus ;  and  I 
believe,  that  in  cases  where,  upon  operation,  no  calculus  has  been  found, 
this  roughened  state  of  the  bladder  was  the  cause  of  the  mistake ;  at  ibe 
same  time,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  condition  is  rarely  found  con- 
comitant  with  stono,  and  I  therefore,  in  such  cases,  resort  to  onnstitutional 
remedicH,  and  have  found  the  following  very  effectual ; — 

R     Liq.  Potass.  5ij- 

Muc.  gum  acac.  giss. 

Tree.  Hyos.  5j- 

Mist.  Camphor.  Svjss.     M.  • 

Capt.  coohl,  larg  ij.  bis  quotidie. 

R     Hydrarg.  cum  creta,  gr.  iij. 

Pulv.  Doveri,  gr.  iij.     M. 
Ft.  pil.  onmi  nocte  sumenda. 

A  solution  of  aulpate  of  rhagncsia  and  chamomile  tea  will  generally  Irt 
required  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  naturfil  state,  owing  to  the  constipiting 
tendency  of  the  other  remedies.  As  an  instance  of  symptoms  anular 
(o  those  of  stone,  and  which  proved  to  bo  unconnected  with  disease  of 
the  bladder,  I  consider  the  following  case  worth  relating  : — Major  R.  con- 
sulted me  respecting  his  son,  who  was  suffering  from  symptoms  of  stone, 
attended  with  great  irritation  along  the  course  of  the  ureter :  on  Bound- 
ing him,  I  could  not  detect  a  calculus,  although  be  suffered  all  the  nsnal 
indications  of  the  presence  of  stone  for  more  than  a  year.  He  had  been 
sounded  by  Mr.  Hodson,  of  Lewes,  and  a  surgeon  of  Brighton,  both  of 
whom  had  told  the  father  that  although  they  could  not  discover  a  ciilca- 
lus,  they  had  little  doubt  of  its  existence.  My  friend,  Dr.  Golding  Bird, 
analysed  his  urine  at  my  request,  and  pronounced  it  healthy ;  but  aa  tl 
was  considerable  irritation  about  the  bladder,  I  ordered  him  liquor,  pot 
with  Trsa  Hyoscy,,  from  which  he  derived  no  relief.  Dr.  Bright  1 
met  me  in  consultation,  and  recommended  a  belladonna  plaistor  to  be  _ 
plied  to  the  loins,  and  prescribed  decoc.  parciriB :  these  remedies  wen 
had  recourse  to,  but  without  any  beneficial  effects.  As  at  this  period  mv 
patient  complained  of  increa'ied  pain  in  the  course  of  the  left  ureter.  I 
was  induced  to  make  a  strict  examination  of  his  person,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  existed  any  local  cause  to  account  for  the  symptoms,  when 
I  discovered  that  the  left  testicle  was  lodged  in  the  inguinal  canal.  The 
slightest  presmre  on  the  testicle  produced  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symp- 
toms :  I  was  therefore  led  to  believe  that  they  might  be  referrabte  to  the 
abnormal  position  of  the  testicle.  Under  this  conviction  I  determined 
upon  producing,  if  possible,  its  descent  into  the  scrotum.    I  bad  a  trus3 
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constructed  to  press  upon  the  inguinal  canal  above  the  testicle,  furnished 
with  a  strap  which  passed  under  the  thigh,  and  kept  the  apparatus  per- 
fectly fixed.  At  the  same  time  I  attached  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum 
to  the  thigh  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaister,  and  thus  maintained  the  guber^ 
nacum  in  constant  tension^  tending  through  its  instrumentality  to  draw 
the  testicle  into  its  normal  position.  This  treatment  proved  perfectly  suc- 
cessful ;  for  in  the  course  of  a  week  the  testicle  had  passed  through  the 
external  ring,  and  &om  that  moment  every  symptom  of  stone  ceased. 

A  boy,  aged  15,  was  admitted  into  Stephen  s  ward,  suffering  from  all 
the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  with  the  exception  of  bloody  urine ; 
he  was  frequently  sounded,  but  a  calculus  could  never  be  detected.  From 
the  experience  obtained  in  the  case  just  recited,  I  was  induced  to  make 
an  examination,  to  ascertain  whether  the  testicles  had  descended,  and 
found  that  the  left  was  not  in  its  natural  position,  but  remained  fixed  in 
the  inguinal  canal. 

I  adopted  a  system  of  treatment  in  this  case  similar  to  that  I  have 
above  described,  with  the  exception  that  I  had  an  apparatus  constructed 
by  Mr.  Bigg,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  tension  upon  the  guber- 
naculum  by  means  of  a  spring  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time, 
the  testicle  descended  into  the  scrotum,  and,  as  in  the  former  case,  all  the 
symptoms  of  stone  immediately  subsided.  I  have  frequentiy  witnessed  most 
anomalous  symptoms  of  urinary  affections  concomitant  with  non-descend- 
ed testicle  ;  nor  can  this  circumstance  be  considered  surprising,  when  we 
remember  that  the  renal  and  spermatic  plexus  of  nerves  derive  their 
source  from  the  same  roots,  and  are  equsdly  liable  to  dbturbanco  from 
the  same  cause  of  irritation. 

Operation  of  Bounding, — These  cases  sufficientiy  prove  that  the  mere 
circumstance  of  a  patient  sufferin^ir  from  the  symptoms  of  stone  does  not 
demonstrate  its  existence  in  the  bladder ;  hence  arises  the  necessity  for 
applying  the  test  of  sounding.  This  operation  consists  in  passing  into 
the  bladder  the  instrument  termed  a  sound,  and  by  a  gentie  searching 
motion,  exploring  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  viscus.  If  a  stone  be 
present,  ic  is  in  general  easily  detected,  and  can,  not  only  be  felt,  but 
may  also  be  struck,  so  that  the  sound  of  the  blow  can  be  distinctly  heard 
by  the  operator  and  those  standmg  around  him.  A  stone  may,  however, 
escape  detection  by  the  sound,  either  on  account  of  being  situated  behind 
the  prostate,  when  that  gland  is  enlarged,  or  from  being  lodged  above 
the  pubes,  or,  perhaps,  if  it  be  very  small,  from  its  becoming  enveloped 
in  the  folds  of  the  bladder.  In  the  first  case,  the  stone  may  easily  be 
discovered  by  passing  the  finger  up  the  rectum,  so  as  to  rsuse  it  from  its 
situation  behind  th^  prostate  gland ;  in  the  second,  it  may  be  displaced 
by  pressure  upon  the  pubes,  while  in  the  third,  it  may  be  discovered  by 
injectiDg  the  bladder  with  tepid  water,  so  as  to  distend  it  and  unfold  its 
rugsc,  leaving  the  calculus  exposed  to  detection  by  the  sound.  Calculi 
are  also  said  to  be  sometimes  contained  in  sacculi  of  the  bladder  which 
are  produced  by  a  sort  of  hernia  of  the  mucous  membrane  between  the 
fibres  of  its  muscular  coat.  Thb  condition  is  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  stone,  when  discovered  by  the  sound,  being  always  found 
in  exacUy  the  same  position. 

When  the  detection  of  a  stone  is  attended  by  any  of  these  difficulties, 
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its  removal  by  the  operations  of  lithotomy  or  Hthotribr  is  certain  to  be 
proportionately  impeded ;  and,  therefore,  under  such  circumstanees,  the 
surgeon  should  keep  the  patient  some  time  under  his  obserration  before 
he  performs  the  operation,  in  order  that  he  may  become  completely  dm- 
ter  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  and  be  the  better  prepiured  to  meet 
the  difficulties  likely  to  present  ihemselves. 

By  the  operation  of  sounding  we  not  only  ascertun  the  presence  of  a 
stone,  but  may  also  form  a  pretty  $iccurate  opinion  of  its  eize,  shape, 
weight,  and  hardness ;  and  the  knowledge  of  these  physical  properties 
will  probably  serve  to  regulate  the  medical  treatment,  as  well  as  the  mode 
of  proceeding  with  the  operation,  particularly  as  to  whether  it  be  adTis* 
able  to  adopt  that  of  lithotrity  or  of  Hlhotomy.  At  all  events,  when  t 
stone  is  discovered  beyond  doubt  to  be  present  in  the  bladder,  a  sm^eal 
operation  offers  the  only  means  of  permanent  relief;  but  before  we  pro* 
ceed  to  this  extreme  measure,  it  is  proper  to  consider  carefully  the  con* 
comitant  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  indicative  of  a  favourable  or  im- 
favourable  result, — we  should,  indeed,  techmcally  speaking,  fcvm  the 
prognosis.  In  calculating  the  probability  of  a  successful  isaae  to  the  op- 
eration, the  age,  constitution,  and  previous  habits  of  the  patient,  must  he 
taken  into  serious  account,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  loetl 
affection.  If  the  patient  be  advanced  in  years,  his  constitution  broken 
by  excess,  or  impaired  by  want  or  anxiety,  or  if  he  be  naturally  of  a  cir 
cheotic  habit,  the  prognosis  should  be  determined  with  great  caution,  and 
generally  speaking,  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  extremely  on- 
favourable,  and,  where  the  symptoms  are  aggravated,  perhaps  hopekss. 
Local  circumstances  must  also  influence  the  judgment  as  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  submitting  a  patient  to  the  operation :  for  instance,  the  bladder 
may  be  thickened,  perhaps  ulcerated,  and  this  may  be  attended  by  an  al- 
buminous state  of  the  urine.  In  such  cases,  the  first  care  of  the  surgeon 
must  be  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  which  should  be  restored  b; 
the  administration  of  appropriate  remedies,  before  the  removal  of  the 
stone  is  ventured  on.  Albuminous  urine  must  not,  however,  always  be 
considered  a  proof  of  organic  change  in  the  kidney.  I  have,  indeed, 
scarcely  ever  tested  the  urine  of  a  subject  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  with- 
out detecting  the  presence  of  albumen  ;  and  if  the  patient  be  young,  of 
good  constitution,  without  any  other  indication  of  organic  disease  of  the 
kidnies,  liver,  or  lungs,  and  the  bladder  itself  is  also  sound,  and  if  in  ad- 
dition he  be  neither  of  an  irritable  temperament  nor  scrofulous  cUathesis, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  the  prognosis  may 
be  favourable,  and  a  successful  termination  to  the  operation  reasonably 
expected. 

Success  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy  depends  almost  entirely  upon  die 
judgment  of  the  surgeon  in  distinguishing  tHe  circumstances  under  whidi 
it  becomes  advisable  to  perform  the  operation,  or  at  once  reject  the  case 
as  unsuitable  to  it.  Wherever  there  is  much  functional  disturbance  or 
organic  disease,  the  operation  ought,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  be  attempted, 
as  failure  brings  it  into  disrepute,  and  renders  many  on  wiiom  it  might 
be  safely  performed  fearful  of  the  result ;  thus  inflicting  an  injury  upon 
the  science  of  surgerv,  and  tending  to  deprive  those  who  are  simj^riDg 
from  the  disease  of  the  only  means  of  obtsdning  permanent  relief. 
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Adyaoeed  age  does  not  appear  moch  to  influence  the  f  esnlt  of  the  ope- 
ration for  stone.  I  have  myself  performed  it  npon  infants  fomrteen  months 
old,  and  npon  an  adolt  of  the  age  of  eighty,  with  equal  success.  At  the 
same  time,  children  certainly  support  the  operation  with  least  const! tu* 
tional  disturbance,  and  at  any  penod  of  life  before  puberty  the  result  is 
visually  successful.  Aged  patients  idso  appear  to  suffer  less  than  persons 
in  mid4ife  ;  and  indeed,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  danger  in  lithotomy  is  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  the 
proereative  energies. 

The  size  of  calculi  varies  very  considerably,  and  materially  influences 
the  means  to  be  emplojed  for  their  removal,  as  well  as  the  result  of  the 
operation.  The  danger  in  the  operation  is  certainly  increased  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  stone,  which  is  sometimes  so  large  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  its  extraction.  There  is  a  calculus  in  the  museum  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  weighing  44  ounces  ;  such  a  mass  could  never 
have  been  extracted  by  operation.  In  Trinity  College  Library,  Cam- 
bridge, there  is  a  calculus  weighing  82  ounces ;  and  there  is  also  one 
mentioned  in  Pepys*  Diary,  p.  215,  vol.  ii.,  which  was  removed  after 
death  from  the  bladder  of  Bir  Thomas  Adams,  alderman  of  London, 
weighing  25  ounces  ;  and,  what  is  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  this 
history,  during  his  life  he  never  complained  of  any  symptom  of  stone, 
apd  died  of  another  complaint. 

I  once  saw  the  operation  of  lithotomy  performed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
in  a  case  in  which  he  removed  a  calculus  weighing  16  ounces :  the  opera- 
tion occupied  nearly  two  hours,  and  the  patient  died  four  or  five  hours 
after  it  was  completed.  So  large  a  stone  shoidd  never  be  attempted  to 
be  removed  whole,  but  when  its  existence  is  suspected,  an  instrument 
should  be  prepared  beforehand  to  crush  and  break  it  down  into  small  por- 
tions after  the  bladder  has  been  opened.  The  largest  stone  I  have  ever 
removed  weighed  6J  ounces,  and  the  patient  recovered  from  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder 
are  not  generally  severe  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  calculus  ;  of  this 
I  have  had  frequent  examples  in  mv  own  practice.  In  September,  1884, 
I  was  sent  for  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Hoddosdon,  Herts,  to  visit  a  patient 
who  was  suffering  from  retention  of  urine.  Mr.  Harrison  had  attempted 
to  draw  off  the  water,  but  could  not  succeed  in  introducing  the  catheter 
into  the  bladder  ;  I  tried,  but  met  with  the  same  insuperable  impediment 
to  the  passing  of  the  instrument ;  which  I  found  to  proceed  from  a  calcu- 
lus impacted  in  the  urethra.  I  at  once  proposed  to  remove  it,  and  as  the 
patient  consented,  1  performed  the  operation,  cutting  down  upon  the 
stone,  in  perineo,  just  below  the  scrotum.  The  utone  was  about  the  size 
of  an  almond,  and  was  easily  removed.  I  passed  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder  to  draw  off  the  water,  and  then,  to  my  great  astonishment,  dis- 
covered a  very  large  calculus,  the  existence  of  which  was  totally  unex- 
pected, as  the  patient,  a  young  farmer,  had  been  working  in  the  hay-field 
as  usual  up  to  the  time  of  being  attacked  with  retention  of  urine,  suffer- 
ing no  inconvenience  evett  in  the  heavy  labour  of  "  pitching"  the  hay 
into  the  waggon.  A  week  after  removing  the  calculus  from  the  urethra, 
I  saw  the  patient  agsdn ;  he  was  suffering  considerable  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, arising  apparently  from  the  imtation  produced  by  the  constant 
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flow  of  urine  through  the  wound,  excoriating  the  scrotum  and  perioemD. 
I  advised  him  to  come  into  Guy's  Hospital,  which  he  cQd.  After  he  was 
admitted,  I  passed  an  elastic  gum  catheter,  and  kept  it  in  the  bladder, 
as  urine  was  constantly  dribbling  from  him.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  however,  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  died  a  week  from  the  time 
of  his  entering  the  hospital.  In  the  post-mortem  examination,  a  stone, 
weighing  nine  and  a  half  ounces,  was  found  in  his  bladder ;  it  phyacaDj 
resembled  the  smaller  calculus  which  I  had  previously  remoyed  firam  the 
urethra,  and  which,  on  being  analysed,  was  found  to  conust  chiefly  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  there  being  merely  a  trace  of  the  phosphate  present. 
The  larger  stone  was  not  subjected  to  analysb,  but  it,  as  well  as  the  blad- 
der, is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Guy's.  Another  case  of  calculus  of 
extraordinary  size,  unattended  by  constitutional  irritation,  was  related  to 
me  by  Dr.  Stephan,  of  Wurtzburg.  A  patient  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  of  that  town,  complaining  of  the  symptoms  of  catarrhus  YeAat, 
unattended  by  any  of  the  symptoms  of  calculus ;  but  on  passing  a  cath6 
ter,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  but  the  bladder,  a  large  stone  was  discov- 
ered. The  lateral  operation  was  performed,  but  the  size  of  the  stone  was 
so  great  that  it  could  not  be  removed  by  die  opening.  As  soon  as  the 
patient  was  sufficiently  recovered,  a  second  attempt  was  made,  the  recto- 
vesical,section  bemg  adopted ;  but  this  was  equally  unsuccessful  with  re- 
spect to  the  removal  of  the  stone,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  the  patient. 
When  the  body  was  examined  after  death,  it  was  discovered  that  thest&e 
was  too  large  to  pass  through  the  inferior  opening  of  the  pelvis,  and  in- 
deed, after  the  skeleton  was  prepared,  the  stone  could  not  be  drawn 
through.  The  pelvis  and  the  stone  are  preserved  together  in  the  mnseiuD 
of  the  hospital  at  Wurtzburg. 

I  have  often  felt  surprise  at  the  comparatively  slight  suffering  experi- 
enced by  patients  when  the  stone  is  of  the  kind  termed  the  mulberry  cal- 
culus, which,  from  the  excessive  roughness  and  irregularity  of  the  sur- 
face, we  should  expect  would  be  productive  of  great  pain.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  it  seems  to  afibrd  much  less  inconvenience  and  constitQ- 
tional  disturbance  than  is  experienced  when  the  stone  is  composed  of  the 
triple  phosphate.  The  number  of  calculi,  if  small,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
has  remarked,  does  not  seem  to  add  much  to  the  danger  of  the  operation 
of  lithotomy,  as  it  merely  becomes  necessary  to  repeat  the  introdaction 
of  the  forceps,  without  the  employment  of  additional  force.  In  one  case 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  successfully  removed  fifteen  calculi ;  but  I  have  m;- 
self  never  met  with  more  than  six  in  the  same  patient.  When  more  than 
one  stone  is  present  in  the  bladder,  their  surfaces  are  rendered  polished 
by  rubbing  against  each  other,  so  that  wherever  a  very  smooth  stone  is 
removed  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  a  careful  examination  should  al- 
ways be  made  to  ascertain  if  others  be  not  present. 
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Choice  of  means  for  the  removal  of  a  stone  from  the  bladder — Lithan^ 
trivHcB  generally  inefficient — Lithotrity  preferable  in  some  cases  to 
lithotomy — Circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  adopted — Prepara- 
tion  of  the  patient — The  operation — Necessary  precautions — After' 
treatment — A  portion  of  the  broken  stone  sometimes  lodges  in  the  ure- 
thra— Removal  by  an  instrument^  by  cutting — Probable  effect — Best 
means  of  healing  the  wound — Difficulties  that  may  arise  in  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotrity —  Use  of  scoop  lithotrite — Seizing  the  calculus  with 
the  lithrotrite — Operation  of  lithotrity — Easy  of  performance — Case 
— Circumstances  in  which  lithotomy  ought  to  be  employed  instead  of 
lithotrity — Prepuratory  treatment  of  the  patient — Varieties  of  the 
operation — High  operation — Cases — Lateral  operation — Instruments 
— Mr.  Key^s  straight  stiiff-^Necessity  for  mature  reflection  before 
deciding  upon  performing  this  operation. 

After  a  due  consideration  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  case  of  stone 
in  the  bladder,  both  with  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient  and 
concomitant  local  circumstances,  the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  decide, 
firstly,  as  to  the  expediency  of  attempting  the  removal  of  the  stone  by 
operation ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  operation  of  lithotrity,  or  that  of 
lithotomy,  ought  to  be  preferred  ;  or  whether,  instead  of  a  surgical  ope- 
ration, it  be  advisable  to  endeavour  to  effect  the  solution  of  the  stone 
within  the  bladder,  by  the 'employment  of  menstrua  technically  termed 
lithontriptics.  In  the  use  of  the  latter  the  object  must  be  either  the  en- 
tire solution  of  the  calculus,  or  its  disintegration,  so  that  it  may  be  carri- 
ed off  with  the  urine  in  the  form  of  detritus ;  many  different  agents  have 
been  administered  for  these  purposes,  in  the  form  of  internal  remedies, 
and  as  injections  into  the  bladder. 

I  appeal  to  experience  as  to  the  result  of  the  trials  which  have  been 
made  with  lithontriptics,  and  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  we  are 
not  at  present  possessed  of  any  medicine  capable  of  dissolving,  with  safe- 
ty to  the  patient,  a  calculus  already  -formed,  either  in  the  kidney  or  blad- 
der ;  but  although  such  a  remedy  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  we  ought 
not  to  despair  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object,  remember- 
ing tha  great  benefit  that  has  already  been  derived  from  the  application 
of  the  science  of  chemistry  to  the  treatment  of  stone.  Neidier  can 
much  be  said  for  the  efficacy  of  injections  for  the  cure  of  stone  :  for  as 
yet  we  have  no  evidence  of  their  power  to  remove  a  calculus  when  once 
formed  ;  although,  like  medicines  taken  internally,  they  may  sometimes 
relieve  the  suffering  produced  by  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  Dietetic  obser- 
vances, alkaline  remedies  with  opiates,  and  diluent  drinks  with  injection 
of  the  bladder,  may  all,  or  each,  afford  relief;  but  no  hopes  can  be  justly 
entertained  of  their  producing  a  cure  of  the  disease.    Our  attention 
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must  next  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  cirenmstances  under 
which  the  operation  of  breaking  down  the  stone,  technically  termed  & 
thotritj,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  This  subject 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  eminent  surgeons,  and  lengthened 
dissertations  have  been  the  result.  I  think,  however,  that  very  few 
words  need  be  said  on  the  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  lithotrity  is  infinitely  preferable  to  lithotomy  ;  and  it  is 
equally  true,  that  there  are  many  others  to  which  it  is  wholly-  inaj^Eci* 
ble :  nor  are  the  mesms  of  judging  between  these  two  oon^tiooB  at  ill 
difficult ;  and  the  circumstimces  which  should  regulate  the  choice  are 
few,  and  easily  appreciated.  In  cases  of  small  stone,  when  the  bladder 
is  capable  of  containing  about  six  ounces  of  water  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  the  urethra  is  of  normal  size,  I  believe  the  operation  of  Uthotrity 
may  always  be  recommended  ;  and  not  even  a  moderately  diseased  state 
of  the  kidnies  need  prohibit  this  operation,  although  in  lithotomy  the  same 
extent  of  disease  would  involve  a  considerable  increase  of  danger:  in- 
deed, in  appropriate  cases,  the  operation  of  crushing  the  stone  .is  oonqMU> 
atively  so  simple,  that  there  is  a  just  hope  of  the  morbid  conditi<m  of  the 
kidnies  becoming  improvied  after  the  removal  of  the  oalculos,  unless  diej 
have  undergone  some  organic  change ;  and  even  then  improvement  may 
be  expected  from  the  removal  of  so  great  a  source  of  irritation. 

The  operation  of  lithotrity. — A  patient  requires  but  little  preparation 
for  the  operation  of  lithotrity  ;  the  principal  circumstance  to  be  a•oe^ 
tained  is,  whether  the  bladder  is  capable  of  retaining  a  sufficient  qonlitj 
of  fluid  to  keep  it  in  a  fit  state  of  distention  to^ allow  the  lithotrite  to  art 
.  without  danger  of  injury  to  the  coats  of  the  organ.  If  the  bladder  be 
irritable,  the  operation  should  not  be  immediately  performed  ;  but  reme- 
dies first  administered  to  alleviate  this  symptom ;  and  tepid  water  should 
be  daily  injected  into  the  bladder,  gradually  increasing  the  quantity  and 

f)eriod  of  its  retention  until  the  patient  is  capable  of  holding  fax  ounces 
ong  enough  for  the  performance  of  the  operation,  which  may  then  be 
considered  safe,  no  further  preparatory  treatment  being  required  beyond 
merely  opening  the  bowels  freely.  The  operation  being  decided  on,  the 
most  convenient  position  in  which  the  patient  can  be  placed  is  sitting  in  a 
semi-recumbent  posture  upon  the  foot  of  a  low  bed  (his  back  being  sup- 
ported by  the  mattress  doubled  behind  him),  and  his  feet  resting  upon 
two  chairs,  sufficiently  separated  to  allow  the  operator  to  sit  conveniently 
between  them.  The  bladder  should  next  be  injected  with  about  ax 
ounces  of  warm  water  (92®),  and  the- lithotrite  then  carefully  and  gendy 
passed  into  the  bladder.  This  is  not  effected  by  the  same  nootion  of  tiie 
band  as  that  by  which  the  sound  or  catheter  is  introduced,  but  bebg 
rather  pushed  or  pressed  onwards,  the  penis  being  drawn  forwards  upon 
the  instrument.  While  the  lithotrite  is  being  passed,  the  approximation 
of  the  blades  should  be  secured  by  turning  the  screw  to  its  fullest  extent ; 
a  precaution  which  is  not  always  taken,  but  which  is  important,  as  it  pre- 
vents  the  possibility  of  the  blades  separating  during  their  passage  throagh 
the  urethra,  and  the  consequent  liability  of  injury  to  its  membrane.  As 
soon  as  the  instrument  has  fully  entered  the  bladder,  the  screw  should 
be  turned  to  release  the  blades  from  its  influence,  and  they  should  then 
be  separated;  so  as  to  be  ready  to  grasp  the  stone :  if  at  this  time  any 
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water  makes  its  escape  by  the  sides  of  the  lithotrite,  an  assistani:  should 
press  the  urethra  against  it  to  prevent  the  flow.  The  operator  now 
standing  up  before  the  patient,  presses  the  convexity  at  the  end  of  the 
lithotrite  with  considerable  fimness  upon  the  inferior  region  of  the  blad- 
der, so  as  to  render  that  part  most  depending ;  and  giving  the  lithotrite 
a  gentle  tap,  the  stone  naturally  falls  into  the  cavity,  and  being  immecU- 
ately  felt  by  the  operator,  is  easily  grasped  by  closing  the  blades  :  by  the 
action  of  the  screw,  it  is  now  to  be  broken  down,  and  piece  after  piece 
seized  until  crushed  into  fragment  sufficiently  small  to  pass  as  detritus 
through  the  urethra.  As  to  the  number  of  times  the  stone  may  be  seiz- 
ed, no  definite  directions  can  be  given ;  this  must  depend  upon  the  tem- 
perament of  the  patient,  and  the  degree  of  suffering  produced  by  the 
operation :  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  as  soon  as  the  patient  be- 
gins ^to  complain  of  increase  of  pain,  the  operation  or  sitting  should  be 
terminated.  1  have  learned  by  experience  that,  instead  of  attempting 
to  crush  as  much  as  possible  at  the  first,  or  any  subsequent  operation,  it 
is  better  to  be  satisfied  with  apparently  less  progress,  and  to  avoid  ^ving 
pain,  and  otherwise  distressing  the  patient ;  for  I  am  sure  that  the  fre* 
quent  repetition  of  the  operation  carefully  conducted  does  much  less 
harm  than  one  or  two  sittings  in  which  the  surgeon  persevsres  in  his  at- 
tempts to  seize  and  crush  the  fragments,  without  regard  to  the  sufiering 
and  exhaustion  of  the  patient  After  the  operation  the  bladder  should 
be  washed  out  by  injecting  it  with  warm  water,  which  produces  a  sooth- 
ing influence  upon  the  coats  of  the  bladder.  The  patient  should  not  be 
allowed  to  walk  or  move  about  after  the  operation,  but  should  be  immedi- 
ately put  to  bed,  and  a  dose  of  opium  in  weak  warm  brandy-and-water 
administered,  to  check  the  liability  to  rigor,  as  well  as  to  overcome  the 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  necessarily  excited  by  the  irritation  to  which 
it  had  been  subjected.  The  prevention  of  the  rigor  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  ;  for  if  it  be  not  checked  at  first,  by  the  opium,  there 
is  not  only  the  ill  effect  of  the  one  attack  to  overcome,  but  it  seems  as  if 
the  patient  became  subject  to  its  recurrence ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  it 
be  stopped  at  first,  he  seems  to  be  /  but  littie  liable  to  it  subsequently. 
This  fact  was  first  mentioned  to  me  by  my  friend  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie ; 
and  I  am  from  experience  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
judgment  on  this  as  on  every  other  surgical  subject.  For  the  first  two 
or  three  days  afler  the  operation,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  and 
should  pass  hi^  water  in  the  recumbent  posture,  not  attempting  to  force 
the  fragments  away  with  his  urine  until  the  irritability  of  the  bladder 
has  ceased ;  he  should  then  micturate  in  the  erect  posture,  or  even  lean 
forwards,  so  as  to  ^rect  the  broken  portions  of  stone  towards  the  urethra. 
If  a  fragment  becomes  lodged  in  the  passage,  its  extrication  should  not 
be  immediately  attempted,  but  a  dose  of  opium  given,  and  the  patient 
kept  in  bed  to  await  the  chance  of  the  stone  passmg  with  the  next  flow 
of  urine.  Should  this  not  happen,  and  the  patient  still  retain  the  power 
f 0  pass  the  urine,  the  surgeon  should  not  yet  interfere  ;  but  if  the  urine 
cannot  escape,  the  fragment  of  stone  must  be  removed  by  mechanical 
means.  For  this  purpose,  various  instruments  Ukve  been  invented,  such 
as  forceps  of  different  forms  ;  but  the  best  contrivance  I  have  seen,  and 
which  I  have  found  upon  one  or  two  occasions  perfectty  efficient,  is  a 
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French  instrament,  made  m  ihe  fonn  of  a  stnugbt  staff,  with  a  joint  at 
the  extreme  end  and  a  screw  at  the  top.  This  instrament  is  of  a  small 
sise,  as  it  is  intended  to  pass  beyond  the  foreign  body  in  the  urethra; 
when  thus  placed,  the  screw  is  turned,  and,  acting  upon  the  little  joint  at 
the  extremity,  brings  it  to  a  right  angle  with  the  shaft  of  the  staff;  then, 
upon  gently  withdrawing  the  instrument,  the  stone  is  necessarily  bnm^t 
up  with  it.  Sometimes,  however,  these  means  may  fail ;  and  then  it  will 
be  requisite  to  cut  the  portion  of  the  calculus  out  of  the  part  in  which  it 
is  fixed.  Fortunately  this  necessity  occurs  most  frequently  at  the  oiifiee 
of  the  urethra,  which  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal,  and  the  opera* 
tion  is  a  matter  of  no  danger  as  to  result.  Not  so,  however,  when  the 
stone  becomes  impacted  lower  down ;  for  although  there  may  exist  littk 
obstacle  to  its  removal,  it  may  prove  afterwards  very  difficult  to  heal  the 
openmg,  in  which  case  a  fistulous  passage,  termed  a  traumatic  hypospa- 
dius,  may  permanently  remain.  Before,  therefore,  the  surgeon  proceeds 
to  cut  out  a  fragment  which  is  impacted  low  dpwn  in  the  ureth^^  eveiy 
means  should  be  attempted  to  effect  its  passage  with  the  mine.  Opiates, 
warm  bath,  and  tartarized  antimony,  should  be  exhibited ;  and  if  these 
remedies  fail,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  pushed  back  into  Vbe  Madder,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  further  broken  down  by  the  Hthotrite.  If,  however, 
it  be  found  impossible  to  push  the  fragment  back  into  Ute  bladder,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  should  it  be  cut  down  upon,  and  removed  from  the 
urethra ;  and  when  it  becomes  actually  necessary  to  cut  into  the  perin- 
eum to  remove  the  calculus,  I  believe  the  best  method  of  healbgthe 
opening,  or  rather  to  facilitate  its  healing,  is  to  use  the  catheter  for  the 
first  week  or  ten  days,  whenever  the  patient  requires  to  pass  his  water, 
so  that  no  urine  may  pass  through  the  wound  ;  and  this  plan  I  think  pre 
ferable  to  that  of  leaving  an  instrument  constantly  in  the  bladder,  as  the 
urine  has  a  tendency  to  escape  between  the  urethra  and  the  catheter, 
and  to  produce  great  irritation. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  this  description  of  the  operation  of  litho* 
tnty,  that  it  is  without  its  difficulties.  This  is  not  the  case  ;  and  these 
difficulties  may  arise  from  many  different  sources  ;  one  of  the  most  fire- 
quent  of  these  is,  perhaps,  a  congenital  narrowness  of  the  meatus  of  the 
urethra,  which  is  sometimes  so  contracted  at  its  orifice  as  not  to  admit  of 
the  entrance  of  the  lithotrite.  This  may  generally  be  remedied  by  en- 
larging the  opening  by  means  of  a  probe-pointed  bistoury ;  for  the  con- 
traction does  not  bften  extend  far  into  the  canal,  which,  through  the  re- 
mainder of  its  length,  is  usually  of  the  normal  size.  Where  strictnre  of 
the  urethra  is  present,  a  great  obstacle  is  also  opposed  to  the  introduction 
of  the  lithotrite  ;  and  before  it  can  be  employed,  the  obstruction  must  be 
overcome  by  the  use  of  instruments :  indeed,  if  the  stricture  cannot  be 
sufficiently  removed  so  that  the  urethra  is  restored  to  its  natural  capacity, 
ihe  operation  of  lithotomy  must  be  substituted  for  that  of  Hthotrity. 

The  dread  with  which  a  patient  naturally  anticipates  a  surgical  opersr 
tion,  be  it  even  of  a  comparatively  slight  character,  generally  prodaoeB 
a  degree  of  excitement,  in  consequence  of  which  the  bladder  is  often 
rendered  too  irritable  to  retain  sufficient  water  for  its  proper  distention 
during  the  operation,  although  on  the  occasion  of  former  trials  it  iff« 
found  pet^ctly  competent  to  do  so.    Thirty  drops  of  laudanum  shoold 
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therefore  be  given  to  the  patient  abont  an  honr  before  the  operation ; 
and  a  suppository  inserted  into  the  rectam  will  also  be  found  to  produce 
a  very  fftvourable  effect.  Should,  however,  the  irritability  of  the  bladder 
be  so  great  as  not  to  be  controlled  by  these  means,  it  is  better  to  post- 
pone the  operation  until,  by  the  etnploymeftt  of  constitutional  remedies, 
the  patient  can  brought  into  a  more  suitable  condition. 

Another  difficulty,  but  of  a  mechanical  character,  sometimes  arises  in 
the  use  of  the  instrument  termed  the  '^  scoop  lithotrite,"  which  is  mtend- 
ed  to  bring  away  portions  of  detritus  after  the  stone  has  been  crushed. 
This  instrument  can  sometimes  only  be  withdrawn  with  considerable  diffi* 
ealty,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  calculous  matter  between 
its  blades ;  and  I  have  in  one  instance  known  the  instrument  to  be  brok- 
en within  the  bladder  in  attempting  to  screw  it  up  sufficiently  close  to 
admit  of  its  passage  through  the  urethra ;  for  my  own  part  I  condemn 
the  use  of  the  scoop  lithotrite,  unless  imperatively  demanded,  as  I  see 
no  advantage  in  the  forcible  removal  of  the  broken-down  matter  of  the 
stone  :  for  the  detritus,  when  the  portions  are  small  enough  to  be 
brought  away  by  the  scoop,  will  generally  pass  off  with  the  urine ;  and, 
moreover,  the  most  urgent  symptoms  which  I  have  ever  witnessed  as  the 
result  of  the  operation  of  lithotrity  have  been  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
ecoop  lithotrite  was  employed  to  withdraw  the  detritus  ;  for  the  danger 
seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  stretching  and  laceration  of  the  prostate 
gland  and  urethra,  and  not  to  the  injury  sustained  by  the  bladder  itself. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  use  of  this  instrument, 
as  in  the  following  case : — 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  performed  the  operation  of  lithotrity  on  a  patient, 
and  found  no  difficulty  in  repeatedly  seizing  and  completely  crushing  the 
stone.  A  very  small  quantity  of  detritus  passed  away,  however,  after 
the  operation, — so  little,  indeed,  as  not  by  any  means  to  correspond  with 
the  me  of  the  stone ;  and  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  employ  the 
scoop.  This  was  followed  by  a  profuse  secretion  of  ropy  mucus,  which 
passed  off  readily  with  the  urine.  Observing  one  day,  in  the  glass  ves- 
sel in  which  the  mucus  was  kept,  a  very  considerable  sediment,  it  occur- 
red to  me  that  a  large  portion  of  the  detritus  was  held  in  suspension,  and 
possibly  partly  in  a  state  of  solution.  Upon  this  supposition,  I  desired 
the  mucus  to  be  preserved,  and,  having  collected  a  sufficient  quantity,  I 
requested  my  fnend  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  the  Royal  Chemical  College,  to 
make  an  analysis  of  it.  The  following  was  the  result  of  the  experiment : 
— ^^  The  amount  of  mucus,  after  separation  from  the  urine,  and  being 
perfectiy  w^ished  and  dried,  weighed  62  grams.  The  amount  of  inor- 
ganic matter,  after  incineration,  weighed  19*5  grains.  This  was  found 
to  consist  of  phospate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  a  small  quanr 
tity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  last  was  produced  from  the  oxalate  du^ 
ing  the  ignition."  In  pure  mucus  there  is  scarcely  2  per  cent,  of  inor- 
ganic matter,  while  in  this  ease  there  was  very  nearly  30  per  cent.  The 
circumstance  of  Ais  large  quantity  of  the  constituents  of  a  broken-down 
cakmlus  being  held  in  su^ension  by  mucus  is  a  most  important  feature 
in  connexion  with  the  operation  of  lithotrity,  as  the  surgeon  will  learn 
-diat,  even  where  the  detritus  passes  with  difficulty  in  its  coarser  form, 
the  impalpable  particles  are  readily  removed  by  thui  effi>rt  of  natore.    It 
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is  worthy  of  remark,  in  this  case,  that  no  fragments  of  stone  were  con- 
tained in  the  mucus,  nor  have  I  since  been  able  to  detect  any  remaining 
in  the  bladder,  although  the  strictest  examination  has  been  instituted.  A 
question,  however,  still  remains  undecided — whether  the  detritus  of  anj 
other  species  of  calculus  besides  that  of  bone-earth  is  capable  of  being 
thus  suspended  in  mucus  ?  I  trust  the  recital  of  this  case  will  lead  the 
attention  of  the  profession  to  the  subject,  so  as  to  excite  further  mvesti- 
gation. 

A  second  case,  very  similar  to  the  above,  has  since  occurred  to  me. 
A  gentleman,  35  years  of  age,  from  Nottinghamshire,  was  sent  to  me 
by  Dr.  Golding  Bird  for  examination.  I  readily  discovered  a  calcnlos 
in  his  bladder;  and,  after  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
proposed  the  operation  of  lithotrity.  I  performed  the  operation  the  third 
day  after  I  first  examined  the  patient.  Dr.  Golding  Bird  being  present , 
at  the  time.  The  stone  was  very  easily  seized ;  and,  as  the  patient  mam- 
fested  no  signs  of  irritability,  I  several  times  seized  and  crashed  the 
fragments.  After  the  operation,  I  gave  him  thirty  drops  of  laudanum: 
he  passed  a  quiet  night ;  and  on  my  visit  next  day,  I  was  astomshed  to 
find  that  upwards  of  thirty  grains  of  detritus  had  already  been  passed. 
By  the  end  of  the  week  he  had  passed  130  grains,  and  was  so  free  from 
every  symptom  of  stone,  that  I  was  almost  led  to  believe  that  the  whole 
of  the  calculus  had  been  removed ;  and,  upon  sounding,  I  could  not  de- 
tect the  presence  of  the  smallest  portion.  Being  aware,  however,  tint 
the  lithotrite  would  often  detect  that  which  may  elude  the  sound,  I  in- 
jected four  ounces  of  water  into  the  bladder,  and  passed  the  smalls 
scoop  lithotrite,  when  I  immediately  detected  a  portion  of  stone,  wUch  I 
seized  and  crushed,  withdrawing  the  detritus  between  the  blades  of  the 
instrument.  The  fragments  thus  removed  weighed  ten  grains ;  and  as 
the  withdrawal  of  the  lithotrite  created  some  irritation,  I  relinquished  all 
further  examination  for  the  time.  Four  days  afterwards,  in  washing  out 
the  bladder,  I  agm  detected  a  portion  of  stone,  passed  a  large  lithotrite, 
and  immediately  seized  a  piece  of  stone  ^bout  the  size  of  a  bean  ;  this  I 
easily  crushed  as  before ;  and  on  that  evening  about  fifteen  grains  of 
detritus  passed.  Since  that  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  the 
presence  of  any  portion  of  stone.  All  the  symptoms  have  completely 
subsided,  and  the  patient  appears  to  bo  restored  to  perfect  health. 

Notwithstanding  the  freedom  with  which  the  detritus  passed  from  this 
patient's  bladder,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  very  large  quantity  of 
mucus  was  mixed  with  his  urine,  which,  from  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  mucus  passed  in  the  last  case,  I  had  not  anticipated,  behoving 
that  the  secretion  in  the  former  instance  had  resulted  from  the  detention 
of  the  detritus.  I  therefore  sent  this  mucus  to  the  College  of  Chemistry, 
as  before,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  found  that  the  analysis  showed  the 
existence  of  the  same  per-centage  of  bone-earth  as  in  the  former  case. 

It  is  a  general  belief  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  litho- 
trite consists  in  seizing  the  stone  with  the  blades  of  the  instrument ;  but 
in  my  own  experience — and  I  have  operated  in  upwards  of  twenty  cases 
— I  have  never  met  with  this  difficulty,  and  have,  indeed,  frequently  been 
able,  by  the  lithotrite,  to  discover  and  grasp  a  fragment  of  stone  which 
had  completely  eluded  detection  by  the  sound. 
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Althoagh  there  are  many  difficulties  that  occauonally  present  them- 
selves in  the  use  of  the  lithotrite,  in  appropriate  cases  the  operation  is  not 
only  an  easy  one,  but  is  often  productive  of  such  admirable  results  as  to 
^ve  lithotrity  a  claim  to  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of 
modem  surgery.  In  three  or  four  of  the  cases  I  have  had,  one  operation 
has  been  sufficient  to  effect  a  permanent  cure  ;  but  the  best  instance  was 
one  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Parrot  of  Clapham,  in  which  the  patient  was  suf 
fering  from  the  most  urgent  symptoms,  and  was  completely  cured  at  one 
^^  sitting/'  After  the  stone  was  crushed,  a  drachm  of  detritus  passed 
away,  and  do  symptom  of  stone  has  ever  returned. 

Although  circumstances  may  arise  that  may  render  the  operation  of  li- 
thotrity unsafe,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  that  of  lithotomy  should 
be  performed ;  for,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon 
first  fully  to  ascertain  that  the  general  health  of  the  patient  renders  him  fit  to 
be  subjected  to  such  an  ordeal.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  say  the  state 
of  the  urine  should  be  strictly  investigated  ;  and  if  it  be  found,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  or  nitric  acid,  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  albumen, 
free  from  the  colouring  principle  of  the  blood,  the  patient  must  be  consid- 
ered totally  unfit,  at  least  at  the  time,  to  be  exposed  to  the  hr.zard  of  the 
operation.  The  state  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  more  especially  of  the  liver,  should  each  be  the  object  of  close  inves- 
tigation ; — ^I  say  especially  of  the  Kver,  on  account  of  the  liability  of  that 
organ  to  disease,  and  not  unfrequentiy  to  a  fatty  degeneration,  concomi- 
tant with  which  the  vital  powers  are  invariably  much  diminished,  and  the 
subject  of  the  complaint  rendered  incapable  of  sustaining  the  reparative 
efforts  of  the  constitution.  Such  cases  are  not,  however,  to  be  despaired 
of:  medicinal  means  should  be  employed,  change  of  air  and  scene  recom- 
mended to  the  patient,  and  he  will  probably  be  restored  to  a  condition  in 
which  he  may  be  able  to  undergo  the  operation  with  reasonable  prospect 
of  a  successful  result.  When  none  of  these  cogent  reasons  eust  for  de- 
laying the  operation  of  lithotomy,  there  is  a  previous  preparation  which 
the  patient  ought  invariably  to  be  submitted  to,  and  for  which  no  general 
plan  can  be  laid  down,  as  it  must  in  every  instance  be  regulated  by  the 
constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  individual.  Thus,  in  plethorie  habits,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  depletion,  and  both  blood-letting 
and  purging  may  be  requisite  ;  indeed,  I  have  generally  found  them  more 
efficacious  when  conjointly  employed  than  when  either  has  alone  been  re- 
sorted to.  In  cases  of  great  obesity,  it  may  also  be  necessary  to  reduce 
a  patient  before  the  operation  can  be  safely  performed  ;  and  my  friend, 
Mr.  Green,  some  years  ago  had  a  patient  from  Manchester,  who,  when  he 
first  consulted  him,  weighed  twenty-six  stone  :  he  was  reduced,  by  strict 
dietetic  discipline,  to  nineteen  stone,  and  was  then  successfully  subjected 
to  the  operation*  of  lithotomy. 

It  is  also  highly  desirable  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  patient,  as  well 
as  his  body,  for  what  he  has  to  undergo  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it^  is  pro- 
per to  describe  to  him  the  position  in  which  he  will  be  placed  during  the 
operation, — for  I  have  not  unfrequentiy  seen  a  patient,  particularly  in 
the  better  class  of  life,  who  had  heroically  made  up  his  mind  to  submit  to 
the  operation,  and  walked  firmly  to  the  table,  completely  give  way  on 
learning  the  constriuned  position  in  which  he  was  to  be  placed.    It  is  al- 
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so  of  great  use  to  prevail  on  the  patient,  for  a  few  days  before  the  opera- 
tion, to  remain  occasionally  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in  Uie  attitude  of  grasp- 
ing the  soles  of  his  feet,  in  order  to  accustom  the  muscle  to  so  unusual  a 
position  ;  and  this  not  only  diminishes  the  terror,  but  also  the  distress, 
which  would  otherwise  produce  a  great  increase  of  excitement  during  the 
operation. 

The  night  previoHS  to  the  operation,  a  purgative  should  be  adnuDister- 
ed,  and  in  the  morning  an  enema  given,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  com- 
plete evacuation  of  the  rectum.  In  persons  of  very  irritable  habits,  it  is 
also  advisable,  after  the  action  caused  by  the  enema  has,  ceased,  to  inject 
about  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  in  an  ounce  of  gruel,  into  the  bowel, 
with  the  view  of  lessening  the  muscular  irritability  of  the  parts,  and  also 
to  produce  a  beneficial  sedative  effect  after  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed. Let  me  here  suggest,  that  the  surgeon  himself  should  be  cer- 
tain that  all  these  preparations  have  been  effected  before  the  appointed 
period  for  the  operation,  so  that  when  the  time  arrives  the  patient's  mind 
may  not  be  kept  in  agitation  by  unnecessary  delay. 

Operation  of  lithotomy. — In  lithotomy  very  various  operations  have 
been  proposed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  adopted  at  different  periods,  and 
a  multitude  of  instruments  of  different  kinds  have  been  employed ;  bat 
I  shall  content  myself  with  the  description  of  what  is  termed  tlie  lateral 
operation,  which  is  now  almost  invariably  performed  in  this  country, 
in  consequence  of  its  affording  the  most  <Hrect  and  safe  passage  into  the 
bladder. 

The  high  operation,  nevertheless,  demands  some  brief  consideradon, 
although,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  never  to  be  adopted,  excepting  where 
the  prostate  gland  is  so  much  enlarged,  or  the  pelvis  deformed,  as  to  ren- 
der the  lateral  operation  inexpedient.  Many  surgeons  contend,  however, 
that  a  larger  stone  may  be  removed  by  opening  the  bladder  above  the 
pubes,  than  by  the  lateral  section.  I  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  view, 
and  believe  that  such  an  opinion  is  generally  founded  upon  the  observa- 
tion, that  the  bladder  can  be  opened  with  greater  facility  in  tho  pubic  re- 
gion, in  cases  of  distention  from  retained  urine  ;  but  in  cases  of  stone, 
as  the  bladder  is  thickened  and  contracted,  deeply  placed  in  the  pelvis, 
and  covered  by  peritoneum,  it  can  only  be  opened  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  a  large  stone  from  it  without 
injury  to  its  serous  covering.  I  once  saw  the  high  operation  performed 
by  Sir  Everard  Home,  and  a  most  difficult  and  tedious  operation  it  was : 
after  he  had  cut  down  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  above  the 
pubes,  he  was  obliged  to  make  an  opening  in  the  )>erineum,  and  pass  an 
instrument  into  the  bladder  from  below,  to  enable  him  to  open  the  blad- 
der above  the  pubes.  After  much  difficulty,  a  calculus  was  removed ; 
but  the  patient  died,  in  consequence  of  this  complicated  operation,  a  few 
hours  after  its  completion. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  few  years  since,  was  present  at  the  performance 
of  the  high  operation  of  lithotomy,  by  M.  Civiale,  of  Paris.  In  making 
the  first  incision  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  he  wounded  the 
peritoneum,  which  led  to  the  protrusion  of  the  small  intestines.  He  re- 
turned these  into  the  abdomen,  and  continued  his  operation,  and  ultimat^ 
ly  succeeded  in  extracting  a  stone.    The  patient  was  put  to  bed,  and  M. 
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Civiale,  on  Bubsequent  coneideration,  dreading  the  liability  to  eztravasa- 
tion  of  urine  into  the  peritoneum,  determined  upon  laying  open  the  blad- 
der through  the  perineum.  He  effected  this,  and  so  completely  succeed- 
ed in  preventing  the  result  he  feared,  that  the  patient  ultimately  re- 
covered. 

Notwithstanding  this  case,  I  remain  as  much  as  ever  disposed  to  repu- 
diate the  propriety  of  the  high  operation,  although  I  cannot  too  much  ex- 
tol the  acumen  shown  by  the  above  eminent  surgeon,  in  the  means  which 
he  adopted  to  obviate  the  danger  of  extravasation  of  urine  caused  by  his 
mishap  in  the  commencement  of  the  operation. 

As  to  the  instruments  to  be  employed  in  lithotomy,  there  are  but  few 
that  are  not  applicable,  if  directed  by  the  hand  of  an  anatomist  and  sur- 
geon ;  although,  after  considerable  experience,  I  must  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Key,  express  my  preference  to  the  straight  staff;  but  it  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  can  appreciate  its  value,  and  who  know  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  it  affords.  The  operation  of  lithotomy 
should  never  be  undertaken  without  maturely  considering  every  separate 
step  necessary  to  its  completion,  and  not  at  once  look  forward  merely  to 
the  ultimate  object — the  extraction  of  the  stone.  Nor,  in  contemplating 
each  step,  should  the  facilities  alone  be  considered ;  but  every  difficulty 
which  can  possibly  occur,  dwelt  on,  and  the  means  of  obviating  it  antici- 
pated :  indeed,  as  much,  or  perhaps  more,  depends  upon  the  discipline  of 
the  operator's  mind,  than  upon  the  mere  dexterity  of  hatid  ;  for  it  can 
hardly  happen  that  the  manipulation  should  be  dexterous,  when  the  in- 
struments are  not  directed  by  judgment  and  coolness  in  the  operator. 
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LECTURE     XLVIII. 

CONTINUATION   OF   STONE   IN   THE   BLADDER. 

Division  of  the  operation  of  lithotomy  into  four  steps — Position  in  which 
the  patient  must  he  placed — Difficulties  that  may  arise  from  deformity 
in  -the  patient — Case — Introduction  of  the  staff — First  step  of  the  ov- 
erationj  viz.y  laying  open  the  perineum — Second  step,  laying  open  the 
pelvis— Chief  points  of  consideration — Danger  of  wounding  the  ar- 
tery of  the  buU>  of  the  urethra — Mode  of  stopping  the  hcemorrhage — 
Third  step^  opening  the  bladder — Fourth  step^  removal  of  the  stone  by 
the  forceps — Diffi^mlties  arising  from  the  situation  j  form,  or  size,  of 
the  stone — Friability  of  calculi — JRemoval  of  broken  portions  by  the 
scoop — Necessity  for  extreme  gentleness  in  the  manipulation — Diffir 
cuUy  in  seizing  the  stone  by  tX^  forceps — Treatment  of  the  patient 
after  the  operation — Case — the  operation  sometimes  requires  to  be  re- 
peated— Vases — Treatment  (tfter  operation. 
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The  operaUon  of  lifhotomy  may  be  diyided  into  the.fdlowing  steps*.'-* 

Laying  open  the.perineanu 
Laying  open  the  pelvis. 
Laying  open  the  bladder. 
Extracting  the  stone. 

In  the  operation,  the  patient  should  be  placed  upon  a  table  about  two 
feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  secured  by  ligatures  confining  tiie  pahu 
(^  the  hands  to  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  in  adults,  anottier  ligature  would 
likewise  be  passed  under  the  hams  and  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  nedL 
An  assistant  on  each  side  takes  hold  of  the  knees,  so  as  to  separate  the 
legs,  using  at  the  same  time  a  certain  degree  of  downward  pressure  to 
keep  the  pelvis  well  fixed  upon  the  table.  A  difficulty  may  occur  in  con- 
fining the  patient  in  this  position,  which  is  essential  to  afford  the  neoes- 
sary  facility  to  the  operator,  in  consequence  of  defonnity  in  the  patient, 
such  as  anchylosis  of  the  hip  or  Imee.  I  have  myself  had  to  perform 
the  operation  of  lithoton^  under  these  ^advant^ous  drcumstanoes. 
Some  years  ago,  I  was  sent  for  to  Wanrford,  in  Suffolk,  to  remove  a 
stone  from  a  patient  who  had  an  anchylosed  hip.  In  this  case,  the  eoond 
leg  was  tied  up  in  the  usual  way,  while  the  anchylosed  limb  was  merely 
supported  by  the  hand  of  an  assistant.  Before  I  conmienced  tiie  opera- 
lion  I  expected  considerable  difficulty,  from  the  impofldbility  of  abdnet- 
ing  the  diseased  limb,  and  met  with  some  impediment  in  cutting  into  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra :  the  unusual  position,  bowever,  oftred 
no  other  inconvenience  in  the  further  steps  of  the  operation,  and  ratker 
a  large  stone  was  removed  in  aboat  two  minutes.  My  ooUeagoe,  Mr.  Hil- 
ton, was  present  at  this  operation,  which  proved  quite  successful.  I  have, 
in  two  other  instances,  operated  under  circumstances  where,  from  former 
disease  of  the  knee-joint,  patients  could  not  be  secured  in  the  usual  way ; 
but  in  these  cases  the  integrity  of  the  hip  admitted  of  the  full  exposure 
of  the  perineum,  therefore  no  great  amount  of  difficulty  was  encountered. 
In  very  fat  people  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  modify  the  method  of 
securing  the  patient,  in  consequence  of  their  being  unable  to  grasp  the 
soles  of  their  feet,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  wrists  must  be 
secured  by  ligatures  above  the  ankles.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  neces* 
sary,  where  there  is  difficulty  in  passing  the  staff,  to  do  so  before  the  pa- 
tient is  bound,  but  otherwise  it  is  best  to  confine  him  first  in  the  proper 
position,  as  the  instrument  is  liable  to  be  struck  by  the  assistant  while 
securing  the  patient.  In  thus  arranging  the  patient,  the  body  should  be 
disposed  in  as  easy  a  position  as  possible,  and  the  shoulders  should  be 
raised  by  pillows  placed- so  as  to  afford  a  general  and  equable  support  to 
the  back. 

The  preparations  being  completed,  the  staff  should  be  introduced,  and 
when  the  stone  is  felt,  the  instrument  is  given  to  an  assistant  to  bold 
firmly  with  his  right  hand,  he  standing  on  the  left  side  of  the  patient  It 
must  be  remarked  that  if  the  straight  staff  be  used,  it  cannot  be  brou^t 
to  a  right  angle  with  the  horizon,  as  the  curved  staff  can,  but  only  to  aa 
angle  of  about  45°.  It  should  not  be  rused  beyond  Jthis,  as  its  point  is 
then  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  bladder. 

The  jirBt  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  laying  open  the  perineum : 
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this  is  effected  bj  an  incision  through  the  integuments,  fat,  and  super- 
ficial fascia.  The  incision  commences  a  little  to  the  left  side  of  the  raph^, 
and  about  four  finger's  breadth  below  the  point  of  junction  of  the  raph^ 
of  the  perineum  and  that  of  the  scrotum,  and  is  continued  downwards 
and  obliquely  outwards  to  a  point  midway  between  the  centre  of  the 
verge  of  the  anus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  A^  triangular  space 
is  thus  laid  open,  bounded  above  by  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra ; 
below  by  the  transverse  muscle  and  artery  of  the  perineum  ;  on  the  inner 
ttde,  and  in  the  mesian  line,  by  the  accelerator  urinse  muscle  ;  and  on 
the  outer  by  the  erector  penis.  I^othing  untoward  can  be  expected  to 
oecnr  in  the  performance  of  this  step,  unless  a  fistulous  opening  or  ab- 
scess be  exposed,  or  sufficient  haemorrhage  occur,  from  the  necessary  di- 
vision  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  superficial  permeal  artery,  to  re* 
qmre  a  ligature  to  arrest  it. 

The  second  step  consists  in  laying  open  the  pelvis.  In  this  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  is  passed  to  sufficient  depth  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  wound  to  feel  the  groove  of  thp  staff  through  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra.  Into  this  groove  the  point  of  the  knife  is  to  be  introduced, 
so  as  to  get  beyond  that  portion  of  the  deep  fascia  termed  the  triangular 
ligament  of  the  pubes  ;  the  knife  is  then  carried  downwards  in  the  same 
direction  as  in  the  first  incision ;  and  thus  the  whole  length  of  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  perineum  is  divided,  together  with  the  transverse  muscles 
and  artery  of  the  perineum,  and  some  fibres  of  the  accelerator  urinse. 

The  principal  point  to  be  observed  here  is  the  opening  of  the  urethra 
at  its  membranous  part,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  bulb  and  its 
large  artery.  It  is  also  in  making  this  incision  that  the  rectum  is  liable 
to  be  wounded  :  but  this  may  always  be  avoided  by  the  oblique  direction 
of  the  incision  towards  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  as  well  as  by  the 
precaution  of  having  the  bowel  perfectly  emptied  before  commencmg  the 
operation.  Many  surgeons  defer  opening  the  urethra  until  they  proceed 
to  cut  into  the  bladder,  but  I  prefer  commencing  the  second  step  as 
above  directed ;  first,  because  it  affords  a  precise  point  from  which  to 
commence  the  second  incision ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  secures  the 
complete  division  of  the  deep  fascia,  a  portion  of  which  may  otherwise 
be  left  undivided,  requiring,  probably,  a  subseqi^ent  further  division,  as  it 
may  offer  an  impediment  to  the  e^raction  of  the  stone.  Notwithstanding 
every  precaution,  the  artery  of  the  bulb  is  sometimes  wounded,  and, 
from  the  depth  of  its  situation,  and  its  tendency  to  retract,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  secure ;  indeed,  much  time  should  not  be  lost  in  the  attempt, 
bat  the  operation  finished,  and  then,  by  pressure,  the  bleeding  may  gen- 
erally be  stopped.  My  friend,  Mr.  Travers,  had,  some  years  ago,  great 
difficulty  in  arresting  bleeding  from  the  artery  of  the  bulb ;  he  succeed- 
ed, however,  by  the  ingenious  and  scientific  expedient  of  placing  a  hard 
coDmrees  of  cork  under  his  patient,  in  such  a  situation  that  the  weight  of 
the  Dody  compressed  the  internal  pndic  artery  between  the  cork  and  the 
■pmoQS  process  of  the  ischium,  so  as  to  completely  che6k  the  haemor- 
rtiage.  The  precise  point  at  which  the  compress  should  be  placed  may 
be  ascertained  by  dmwiog  a  line  from  the  upper  part  of  the  trochanter 
major  to  the  articulation  of  the  os  coccyps  with  the  sacrum.  At  the 
jvMtioD  of  the  inner  with  the  middle  tUrd  of  this  Une  is  situated  tin 
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spinous  process  of  the  ischium  ;  the  internal  pudic  artery  passes  immedi- 
ately over  it.  The  necessity  for  placing  the  patient,  under  these  circmn- 
stances,  upon  a  hard  mattress,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

Should  the  transverse  artery  of  the  perineum  occa^on  a  troublesome 
haemorrhage,  as  it  sometimes  does  after  its  necessary  division  in  this  step 
of  the  operation^  it  may  be  readily  secured,  from  its  comparatively  8llpe^ 
ficial  situation. 

Some  difficulty  may  occur,  in  the  second  step  of  the  operation,  in 
opening  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  particularly  to  surgeons 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  curved  staff;  as,  mtii  the  straight 
one  the  depth  appears  much  greater,  from  the  absence  of  the  usual  corre 
of  thd  instrument,  which  presses  towards  the  perineum,  and  brings  the 
urethra  forward ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  this  apparent  facility  is  detrimental 
to  the  operation ;  and  its  absence,  in  truth,  constitutes  one  of  the  greit 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  straight  staff:  for  the  bulb, 
not  being  pushed  forward,  is  more  easily  avoided  than  when  the  curved 
staff  is  employed.  This  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  onlj 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  artery  of  the  bulb  being  left  undirided, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  more  direct  opening  which  is  made  throa^ 
theperineum  into  the  bladder. 

The  third  step  consists  in  the  division  of  the  whole  length  of  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra  and  of  the  prostate  gland,  for  the  purpoee 
of  laying  open  the  bladder.  With  this  object  the  surgeon  again  passes 
the  knife  into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  step  ;  and  having  ascertained  that  the  knife  is  in  the  groove,  with- 
out any  interposing  tissue,  he  takes  the  staff  from  the  assistant  with  his 
left  hand,  and  depresses  the  handle  until  he  brings  it  parallel  with  the 
knife  and  the  long  axis  of  the  pelvis ;  thus  acquiring  a  direct  passage 
for  the  knife  into  the  bladder.  To  accomplish  the  opening  of  the  blad- 
der, the  groove  of  the  staff  and  the  edge  of  the  knife  must  be  simulta- 
neously directed  towards  the  left  side  of  the  patient,  at  such  an  angle 
that  the  passing  of  the  knife  will  form  an  incision  in  a  direction  corres- 
ponding to  those  already  made.  If  a  cutting  gorget  be  used  instead  of 
the  knife,  its  edge  should,  in  like  manner,  be  laterally  directed.  In  pass- 
ing the  knife  along  the  staff  into  the  bladder,  the  surgeon  can  regulate 
at  will  the  size  of  the  opening,  on  the  entrance  of  the  knife,  by  the  angle 
at  which  he  holds  it  with  the  staff;  or  if  the  knife  be  passed  parallel  with 
the  staff,  he  has  the  power  of  enlarging  the  opening  as  the  knife  is 
withdrawn.  The  parts  divided  in  this  section  are,  the  urethra, 
prostate  gland,  and  the  fibres  of  Wilson's  muscle  on  the  left  side.  B; 
far  the  most  important  point  to  be  attended  to  in  making  this  8e^ 
tion  is,  not  completely  to  divide  the  left  lobe  of  the  prostate, — for,  if  the 
fascial  covering  of  the  gland  be  cut  through,  the  urine  extravasates  into 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and,  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  death  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  In  fact,  although  I  haye 
stated  that  the  object  in  the  third  step  of  the  operation  is  to  lay  open  the 
pelvis,  correctly  speaking  this  is  not  done  ;  as  its  fascial  boundaries  should 
remain  entire,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  opening  which  is  made  in 
that  part  of  the  fascia  covering  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  urethra.  The 
angle  at  which  the  cutting  edge  of  the  knife  is  passed  through  the  pros- 
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this  is  effected  bj  an  incision  through  the  integuments,  fat,  and  super- 
ficial fascia.  The  incision  commences  a  little  to  the  left  side  of  the  raph^, 
and  about  four  finger's  breadth  below  the  point  of  junction  of  the  raph^ 
of  the  perineum  and  that  of  the  scrotum,  and  is  continued  downwards 
and  obliquely  outwards  to  a  point  midway  between  the  centre  of  the 
verge  of  the  anus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  A^  triangular  space 
is  thus  laid  open,  bounded  above  by  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra ; 
below  by  the  transverse  muscle  and  artery  of  the  periueum  ;  on  the  inner 
side,  and  in  the  mesian  line,  by  the  accelerator  urinse  muscle  ;  and  on 
the  outer  by  the  erector  penis.  I^othing  untoward  can  be  expected  to 
occur  in  the  performance  of  this  step,  unless  a  fistulous  opening  or  ab« 
scess  be  exposed,  or  sufficient  haemorrhage  occur,  from  the  necessary  di- 
vision of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  superficial  permeal  artery,  to  re* 
qmre  a  ligature  to  arrest  it. 

The  second  step  consists  in  laying  open  the  pelvis.  In  this  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  is  passed  to  sufficient  depth  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  wound  to  feel  the  groove  of  thp  staff  through  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra.  Into  this  groove  the  point  of  the  knife  is  to  be  introduced, 
so  as  to  get  beyond  that  portion  of  the  deep  fascia  termed  the  triangular 
ligament  of  the  pubes  ;  the  knife  is  then  carried  downwards  in  the  same 
direction  as  in  the  first  incision ;  and  thus  the  whole  length  of  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  perineum  is  divided,  together  with  the  transverse  muscles 
and  artery  of  the  perineum,  and  some  fibres  of  the  accelerator  urinse. 

The  principal  point  to  be  observed  here  is  the  opening  of  the  urethra 
at  its  membranous  part,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  bulb  and  its 
large  artery.  It  is  also  in  making  this  incision  that  the  rectum  is  liable 
to  be  wounded  :  but  this  may  always  be  avoided  by  the  oblique  direction 
of  the  incision  towards  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  as  well  as  by  the 
precaution  of  having  the  bowel  perfectly  emptied  before  commencing  the 
operation.  Many  surgeons  defer  opening  the  urethra  until  they  proceed 
to  cut  into  the  bladder,  but  I  prefer  commencing  the  second  step  as 
above  directed  ;  first,  because  it  affords  a  precise  point  from  which  to 
commence  the  second  incision ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  secures  the 
complete  division  of  the  deep  fascia,  a  portion  of  which  may  otherwise 
be  left  undivided,  requiring,  probably,  a  subseqi^ent  further  division,  as  it 
may  offer  an  impediment  to  the  e^raction  of  the  stone.  Notwithstanding 
every  precaution,  the  artery  of  the  bulb  is  sometimes  wounded,  and, 
from  the  depth  of  its  situation,  and  its  tendency  to  retract,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  secure  ;  indeed,  much  time  should  not  be  lost  in  the  attempt, 
but  the  operation  finished,  and  then,  by  pressure,  the  bleeding  may  gen- 
erally be  stopped.  My  friend,  Mr.  Travers,  had,  some  years  ago,  great 
difficulty  in  arresting  bleeding  from  the  artery  of  the  bulb ;  he  succeed* 
ed,  however,  by  the  ingenious  and  scientific  expedient  of  placing  a  hard 
compress  of  cork  under  his  patient,  in  such  a  situation  that  the  weight  of 
the  body  compressed  the  internal  pudic  artery  between  the  cork  and  the 
spinous  process  of  the  ischium,  so  as  to  completely  chetk  the  haemor- 
rhage. The  precise  point  at  which  the  compress  should  be  placed  may 
be  ascertained  bv  dmwiog  a  line  from  the  upper  part  of  the  trochanter 
major  to  the  articulation  of  the  os  coccyps  with  the  sacrum.  At  the 
junction  of  the  inner  with  the  middle  tUrd  of  this  line  is  situated  the 
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before  they  can  be  extracted  ;  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  remoye  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  forceps  and  scoop,  the  remaining  particles  be- 
ing washed  out  by  injecting  tepid  water  into' the  bladder  :  this  process 
may  perhaps  be  facilitated  by  supporting  the  patient  in  the  erect  postoie 
during  the  injection.  In  the  extraction  of  the  stone,  too  much  stress  can- 
not be  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  gentleness  in  the  various  necessary 
manipulations :  and  when  force  is  required,  as  it  must  often  be  in  the  ex- 
traction of  large  calculi,  it  should  be  applied  gradually  as  well  as  cautioos- 
ly,  in  order  that  the  soft  parts  may  yield  to  the  passage  of  the  stone,  and 
not  be  unnecessarily  lacerated.  A  difficulty  frequently  occurs  in  seisDg 
the  stone  with  the  forceps,  and  is  perhaps  the  greatest  the  lithotomist  has 
to  contend  with  •:  this  difficulty  may  happen  without  any  apparent  cause, 
for  the  sound  perhaps  readily  detected  the  presence  as  well  as  the  posi- 
ticn  of  the  stone  just  before  the  bladder  was  cut  into.  The  form  of  the 
calculus  leads  sometimes  to  a  difficulty  in  its  extraction  ;  as,  for  instance, 
a  very  round  smooth  stone  slips  from  the  gripe  of  the  forceps ;  and  a  very 
small  one  eludes  their  grasp,  and  even  when  between  the  blades  its  pre- 
sence is  not  always  indicated  by  the  handle  of  the  forceps,  from  its  be- 
in^  too  small  to  cause  their  separation.  It  has  happened  to  myself;  and 
I  have  seen  others  remove  the  forceps  from  the  bladder  ot  a  child,  with 
'the  intention  of  introducing  them  again  to  search  for  the  stone,  but  have 
found  it  lying  in  the  hollow  of  the  blades :  it  is  better,  therefore,  when 
the  stone  is  thought  to  be  small,  to  use  flat-bladed  forceps,  which  readily 
indicate  the  presence  of  any  substance  between  the  blades,  firom  its  prevent- 
ingthe  close  approximation  of  the  handles. 

When  a  rouod  stone  slips  from  the  grasp  of  the  forceps,  a  longer  and 
larger  pair  should  be  substitute^),  presentiug  a  greater  extent  of  surface 
of  contact :  indeed,  I  think  that  all  ordinary  forceps  are  made  too  small, 
or,  at  any  rate,  too  short  for  adult  subjects. 

Immediately  after  a  stone  has  been  removed,  the  bladder  should  be 
carefully  searched,  to  discover  if  any  other  stone  be  left ;  it  being  ascer- 
tained that  this  is  not  the  case,  the  patient  should  be  released  firom  bis . 
painful  position  by  the  removal  of  the  ligatures  ;  but  he  should  not  be 
put  into  bed  until  bleeding  has  ceased.  When  placed  in  bed,  the 
thighs  should  be  somewhat  raised,  by  a  pillow  placed  under  the  hams; 
the  shoulders  should  also  be  elevated,  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles* 
The  knees  ought  not  to  be  tied  together,  as  is  frequently  recommended ; 
for  in  case  of  bleeding  it  tends  to  direct  the  blood  into  the  bladder,  where 
it  may  accumulate,  unperceived,  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  produce 
great  constitutional  disturbance.  I  have  frequently  known  severe  rigors 
supervene  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  but  they  cease  directly  a  coag- 
ulum  has  been  expelled  from  the  bladder  by  its  own  muscular  e&rts. 
No  lint,  or  dressing  of  any  kind,  should  be  applied  to  the  wound ;  bat 
in  adults,  a  dose  of  opium  should  be  administered  directly  after  the  ope- 
ration :  this  practice  is  more  particularly  required  when  the  size  of  the 
stone,  or  other  circumstances,  may  have  led  to  a  protracted  operation. 
But  in  children,  on  whom  it  rarely  occupies  more  than  a  minute,  or  a 
minute  and  a  half,  it  is  better  not  to  give  any  narcotic,  or  at  any  rate  not 
until  bed-time,  when  some  syrup  of  poppies  may  be  administered,  to  en- 
sure quietude,  if  not  sleep.    The  principal  treatment  after  the  operation 
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consists  in  keeping  the  patient  dry  :  and  a  double  sheet  should  be  placed 
under  the  nate%  and  removed  directly  it  becomes  wetted  by  the  urine,  a 
dean  one  being  substituted.  Urgent  symptoms, however,  too  well  known 
to  every  surgeon,  frequently  occur,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  stone 
has  been  large,  and  required  considerable  force  for  its  removal;  or 
when  it  has  broken,  rendering  necessary  the  frequent  introduction  of  for- 
ceps for  the  extraction  of  the  fragments.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  great 
source  of  danger  is  the  too  free  incision  through  the  prostate  gland,  di- 
Yiding  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  so  pennitting  extravasation  of  urine  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis.  *  This  is  evinced  by  a  quickened  pulse,  hot  skin, 
dry  tongue,  anxious  countenance,  and  tenderness  over  tiie  lower  region 
of  the  abdomen,  occasionally  attended  with  rigors — ^by  all  the  symptoms, 
indeed,  of  ordinary  phlebitis.  Severe  antiphlogistic  means  must  not  be 
employed  under  such  circumstances :  leeches,  and  fomentations  to  the 
abdomen,  with  calomel  and  opium,  and  serpentary,  with  the  liq.  ammon. 
aeet.,  are  the  remedies  which  should  be  administered.  But  when  the 
extravasation  has  produced  extensive  inflammation,  of  the  peculiar  char- 
acter which  usually  follows  this  condition,  but  little  hope  can  be  enter- 
tained of  the  patient's  recovery  ;  and  he  sinks  rapidly  under  typhoid 
symptoms,  attended  with  muttering  delirium.  Let  me  again,  therefore, 
urge  the  necessity  of  making  the  opening  through  the  prostate  gland 
with  the  knife,  or  any  cutting  instrument  employed  for  its  section,  as 
small  as  is  compatible  with  the  object  in  view.  If  the  patient  goes  on 
favourably,  about  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  operation  the  urine  be^ns 
to  pass  by  the  natural  passage,  owing  to  the  obstruction  offered  to  its 
exit  through  the  healing  of  the  wound  in  the  prostate  gland.  Should 
the  non-passage  of  the  urine  through  the  urethra  be  protracted  beyond 
this  period,  it  may  be  assisted  by  the  occasional  passing  of  a  catheter ; 
but  it  rarely  happens  that  this  interference  is  necessary. 

In  cases  in  which  the  calculus  is  too  large  to  be  extracted  by  the  late- 
ral operation,  I  believe  it  would  bo  advisable  to  crush  it  by  an  instru- 
ment constructed  for  the  purpose,  similar  to  the  lithotrite,  only  shorter 
and  much  stronger,  so  as  to  break  the  stone  into  two  or  three  pieces, 
which  may  then  be  removed  with  the  forceps.  The  surgeon,  therefore, 
when  from  examination  he  expects  to  meet  with  a  large  stone,  should  be 
furnished  with  such  an  instrument,  that  he  may  apply  it  as  soon  as  he 
meets  with  the  difficulty,  and  not  be  forced  to  submit  his  patient  to 
the  operation  h  deux  tempsj  which  has  been  recommended  by  some 
surgeons,  but  which  I  consider  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable. 

In  the  three  first  steps  of  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  no  serious  diffi- 
culties can  arise ;  at  least,  none  that  cannot  be  readily  overcome  by 
ordinary  skill  and  anatomical  knowledge ;  but  in  the  fourth  step— that 
18,  in  seisng  the  stone — formidable  obstacles,  and  those  of  the  most 
anomalous  dbaracter,  will  frequently  be  encountered.  In  this  part  of 
the  operation  I  have  sometimes  employed  successively  forceps  of  vari- 
ous forms  and  sizes,  without  being  able  to  grasp  the  stone,  when  sud- 
denly -it  could  easily  be  seized  perhaps  with  the  very  instrument  that 
had  before  been  used  unsuccessfully ;  and  no  reason  for  this  could  be  dis- 
covered^ unless  it  arose  from  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the  bladder, 
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which  had  before  contracted  upon  the  stone,  defending  it  from  the  blades 
of  the  forceps. 

I  admitted  into  Gaj's  Hospital  a  patient,  seyent;-two  years  of  age, 
who  ^as  suffering  from  stone  in  the  bladder;  on  sounding  him,  I  As- 
covered  a  large  rough  stone ;  and,  passing  my  finger  into  the  rectum 
for  further  examination,  I  so  distinctly  felt  the  tubercalated  irregoiir- 
ity  of  its  surface,  that  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  an  oxalate-of  lime  cal- 
culus. Under  these  circumstances,  I  considered  the  operation  of  lithot- 
rity  inadmissible,  and  proceeded  to  make  an  examination  of  the  confor- 
mation of  the  perineum.  I  found  the  lower  opening  of  the  pelvis  ex- 
tremely contracted,  the  distance  between  the  tuberosities  of  the  tscbia 
not  being  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half ;  so  that  the  operation  of  lithoto- 
my was  equally  unavailable  with  that  of  lithotrity  ;  for,  on  measuring  the 
stone  by  means  of  a  lithotiite,  I  found  its  diameter  to  exceed  conffldera- 
biy  that  of  the  lower  opening  in  the  pelvis  itself. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  difficulties  that  presented  themselves  in  this 
case,  I  had  determined,  in  my  own  mind,  to  prepare  the  patient  for  the 
operation,  and  to  proceed  in  the  following  manner :  first,  to  break  the 
stone,  by  means  of  a  lithotrite,  into  two  or  three  pieces,  and  then  to  jito- 
ceed  to  the  operation  of  lithotomy  for  the  extraction  of  the  firagments ; 
but,  probably  from  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  examination  he  had  unde^ 
gone,  although  no  difficulty  was  experienced  at  the  time,  great  aggraya- 
uon  of  the  symptoms  occurred,  irritative  fever  supervened,  and  in  four 
days  the  patient  died.  The  plan  I  proposed  in  this  case  may  seem  m- 
consistent  with  that  just  recommended,  viz.,  to  break  down  the  stoae 
after  the  bladder  is  opened ;  but,  on  deliberation,  I  considered  it  safer  to 
use  the  lithotrite  whilst  the  bladder  was  intact,  and  could  therefore 
be  bjected,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  seize  the  stone  with  an  instru- 
ment after  the  bladder  had  been  opened,  and  had  collapsed  upon  the 
stone  itself. 

It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  the  operation  of  lithotomy  to  require  repe- 
tition, although,  from  the  appearance  of  the  stone,  and  the  care  taken  by 
the  operator  in  the  first  operation,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
no  portion  was  left  in  the  bladder.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Martineau  and  Dr. 
Bigby,  of  Norwich,  both  perform  a  second  operation  in  cases  of  calculos. 
Su:  Astley  Cooper  has  also  in  more  than  one  case  operated  a  second,  if 
not  a  third  time ;  and  I  have  myself  performed  the  operation  three  times 
on  the  same  individual  in  a  period  somewhat  short  of  four  years.  My 
patient  was  a  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Bedford.  Mr.  Williamsoo, 
Mr.  Beck,  and  two  or  three  other  surgeons  of  the  neighbourhood,  were 
present  at  these  operations.  In  none  of  them  was  the  stone  broken ;  ia 
•each  careful  examination  was  made  to  ascertain  if  any  calculus  remain- 
ed, and  all  present  were  satisfied  that  nothing  was  left  in  the  bladder. 
ITotwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  it  became  necessary  to  cat  the  pa- 
tient a  second  and  a  third  time  at  the  expiration  of  about  fourteen  months 
between  each  operation ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  is  still  alive,  and 
perfectly  free  from  calculus  disease,  twelve  years  having  now  elapsed 
since  the  last  operation. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  some  lithotomists,  that,  in  second  opera- 
tions, the  incision  should  be  made  on  the  right  side  of  the  perineum 
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rather  than  through  the  old  cicatrix ;  but  I  think  this  peifectly  unneces- 
sary, and  wrong,  because  it  is  inconvenient.  In  the  case  I  have  just  al* 
lu&d  to,  I  operated  each  time  on  the  lefb  side,  and  the  wound  healed  as 
readily  after  the  tlurd  as  after  the  first  operation :  indeed,  in  three  weeks 
he  attended  in  the  fields,  as  the  operation  happened  to  be  performed  dur- 
mgthe  hay  harvest. 

before  a  patient  who  has  been  submitted  to  this  operation  be  dismissed 
firom  medii^  care,  the  stone,  as  well  as  the  urine,  should  be  analysed, 
that  remedies  may  be  prescribed  to  diminish  the  liability  to  the  recurrence 
of  the  disease. 

Patients  should  not  be  kept  on  spare  diet  after  the  operation  of  lithot- 
omy, nor,  indeed,  after  any  severe  ordeal  of  the  kind.  It  should  always 
be  remembered,  that  you  cannot  diminish  constitutional  power  without  in- 
ereaong  irritability ;  and  that,  consequently,  support  is  generally  requi- 
rite,  aM  should  be  early  prescribed.  I  am  sure  that  one  of  the  greatest 
modem  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  patients  who  have  undergone 
sar^cal  ope];ation^,  is  with  respect  to  the  better  diet  that  is  early  permit- 
ted to  them ;  and  from  this,  I  believe,  arises  the  greater  comparative 
suecess  of  operations  in  thb  than  any  other  country. 
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'  LECTURE     XLIX. 

CONTINUATION    OF   STONE   IN   THE   BLADbEB. 

lHffieuUie8  which  may  impede  the  operation  for  stone — Impossibility  of 
removing  a  stone^  in  consequence  of  narrowing  of  the  pelvis — Break- 
ing doum  the  stone — Case — Difficulties  arising  from  enlarged  prostate^ 
■and  from  contraction  of  the  bladder  upon  the  stone — Calculus  depos- 
ited in  artificial  sac — Cases — Immediate  cause  of  death  in  cases  of 
$tane — Stone  in  the  female — Less  frequent  than  in  the  male — Symp- 
toms— Retention  of  urine — Case — Removal  of  calculus  by  dilatation 
-^Lithotomy  in  the  female — Foreign  bodies  in  the  vagina — Treatment 
after  operation — Case — Importance  of  disease  of  the  kidnies  in  rela- 
tion to  lithotomy — BrighVs  disease — Symptoms  of  kidney  disease — 
S^fmptoms  of  ulceration  qf  Bladder — Danger  in  lithotomy  from  con- 
^iimonalf  not  local  causes — Cases. 

Varieties  of  calculi j  their  chemical  composition  and  charaeter'-^Charac- 
terisUcs  of  urine  indicating  calculous'  tendeney-^'^use  of  solvent  injec- 
tUmO'^Conduding  remarks. 

Thsrb  are  still  some  difficulties  to  be  mentioned  which  may  occur  in 
the  operation  for  stone :  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  these  is  a  narrow- 
iQg  m  the  pelvis  from  rickets.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  describes  an  operation 
wUch  he  saw  perfi)rmed  by  Mr.  Oline,  in  which  the  ischia  were  so  abnor- 
■lally  appronmated  from  distortion,  that,  after  having  introduced  the  for* 
eeps  asd  eeiaed  the  stone,  it  was  found  impossible  to  withdraw  it ;  fortu- 
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nately,  however,  after  several  attempts  with  a  strong  pair  of  forceps,  lie 
sacceeded  in  breaking  the  stone,  and  removed  it  piecemeal.  A  short 
strong  lithotrite,  such  as  I  have  already  spoken  of,  would  in  such  a  dise 
be  very  useful.  Enlargement  of  the  prostate  often  leads  to  difficulty  in 
the  extraction  of  the  stone,  especially  if  it  be  abnormally  hard  ;  indeed, 
under  such  circumstances,  I  have  seen  the  prostate  gland  brought  to  the 
external  wound  in  the  attempts  to  remove  the  stone  ;  and  in  some  cases 
large  portions  of  the  gland  have  been  known  to  be  torn  away.  I  once 
saw  Mr.  Listen,  in  operating  at  the  University  Hospital,  bring  aways 
considerable  portion  of  prostate  gland  in  removing  a  large  calculus :  the 
patient  recovered,  however,  without  any  bad  symptom.  I  am  therefore 
disposed  to  believe,  that  although  the  gland  was  lacerated,  its  fascial  cap- 
sule was  left  intact,  so  that  no  extravasation  of  urine  followed  the  lesion. 
Contractions  of  the  bladder  around  the  calculus  frequently  obstruct  its 
withdrawal ;  in  such  cases  patience  only  is  required,  for  the  contracticm 
generally  results  from  the  sudden  escape  of  the  urine  when  the  bladder 
is  cut  into,  and  if  the  forceps  be  not  immediately  employed,  the  muscles 
soon  relax,  and  the  difficulty  disappears. 

The  stone  sometimes  ulcerates  from  the  bladder,  and  forms  a  poad 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum ;  in  this  pouch  it  may  partly  rest  as 
well  as  in  the  bladder.  Mr.  Hancock,  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  lately 
had  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which,  in  performing  the  operation  of  lithoto* 
my,  ho  encountered  no  difficulty  until  he  passed  the  forceps,  when  he 
was  unable  to  discover  the  calculus :  the  patient  was  nut  to  bed,  and  sub- 
sequently died.  Upon  a  postmortem  examination  it  was  found  that  a 
large  adventitious  sac  had  been  formed  between  the  bladder  and  re^ 
turn,  freely  communicating  with  the  former,  and  appearing  to  have  been 
converted  into  the  receptacle  for  the  urine,  while  the  bladder  itself  was 
much  contracted,  and  contained  the  calculus. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Cock,  had  lately  a  very  similar  case.  A  patient 
was  admitted  almost  in  extremis  from  protracted  retention  of  urine ;  Mr. 
Cock  proceeded  at  once  to  relieve  the  patient  by  puncturing  the  bladder 
per  rectum  :  he  died  ;  and  upon  a  post-mortem  examinination  it  was  found 
that  a  large  adventitious  sac  bad  been  formed  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  precisely  similar  to  that  in  Mr.  Hancock's  case. 

A  case  of  incarcerated  calculus,  which  is  very  rare,  lately  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  M.  Roux,  at  the  Hotel  Dicu,  Paris.  The  patient,  aged 
25,  complained  of  pain  and  uneasiness  in  the  urinary  organs,  chiefly  in 
the  bladder ;  and  described  that  during  micturition  he  felt  as  if  some 
burning  substance  were  rolling  along  the  urethra,  until  it  rested  on  the 
glans,  when  the  sensation  became  exquisitely  painful.  M.  Roux  several 
times  sounded  the  bladder,  and  ^detected  a  hard  resisting  body  fixed  in 
one  spot :  upon  being  struck  it  gave  a  sound  perceptible  both  to  the  sor 
geon  and  those  standing  around.  The  stone  appeared  to  be  situated 
towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  bladder,  a  little  to  the  right  of  die 
median  line.  The  lateral  operation  was  adopted  in  this  case,  and  before 
the  incision  was  made,  the  presence  of  the  stone  was  again  verified  by 
percussion.  The  bladder  being  opened,  no  stone  could,  however,  be 
found,  although  search  was  made  by  many  different  instruments ;  but  the 
staff  introduced  through  the  wound,  on  being  struck  agsdnst  the  anterior 
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wan,  g^ve  the  same  sonod  as  before.  M.  Bouz  therefore  renewed  his 
search,  which  he  continaed  for  upwards  of  half  an  honr,  but  still  without 
finding  the  stone;  he  consequently  desisted,  the  patient  was  put  Uy  bed, 
md  after  the  operation  continued  to  go  on  favourably.  The  operation 
was  to  be  repeated  when  the  patient  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
eflE»ct  of  the  first  operation,  but  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  learning 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  case. 

In  the  post-mortem  examination  of  patients  who  have  died  from  the  op- 
eration for  stone,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  usually  not  very  appar* 
enty  but  a  general  diffused  subacute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  pre- 
sents itself,  with  more  or  less  effusion  of  flocculi  of  non-plastic  matter, 
resembling  very  much  the  appearance  in  death  from  puerperal  fever. 
Not  unfrequently  a  sloughing  of  the  cellular  membrane  is  found  passing 
firom  the  prostate  upwards,  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  filled  with  a 
sanious  effusion,  ana  resulting  from  the  fascia  of  the  prostate  having  been 
cat  through,  allowing  of  the  extravasation  of  urine :  this  is  by  &r  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  death  in  the  operation  for  stone.  A  general  sub- 
icnte  inflammation  is  also  found  over  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  at- 
tended by  an  effusion  of  non-plastic  [matter,  sufficient  to  produce  slight 
adhesion  of  the  folds  of  the  intestines,  but  being  very  different  from  uat 
idherion  caused  by  acute  inflammation.  Hiccup  and  sickness,  so  fre* 
^pienfly  attendant  upon  this  condition,  indicate  the  extension  of  the  in- 
flammation to  the  peritoneal  coverings  of  the  stomach  and  diaphragm, 
and  must  be  always  regarded  as  a  very  dangerous  symptom.  The  mu- 
ocma  membrane  of  the  bladder  is  often  found  highly  vascular,  or  its  ves- 
sels replete,  with  coagulated  blood,  ^ving  the  appearance  of  ecchymosis : 
sometimes  it  is  also  found  in  a  state  of  ulceration.  The  muscular  coat  is 
generally  thickened,  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  cavity  of  the  bladder 
and  diminish  its  capacity ;  this  may  be  one  cause  of  the  contraction  of 
the  bladder  around  calculi,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  The  ure- 
ters are  not  unfrequently  |f(9und  much  dilated ;  and  I  have  met  with  a 
easct  in  which  the  patient  had  died  from  stone,  where  the  left  ureter  was 
impervious  at  its  termination  in  the  bladder,  but  was  extremely  dilated 
from  that  point  up  to  the  kidney,  and  a  large  diverticulum,  of  two  inches 
in  length,  filled  with  urine,  had  formed  in  the  ureter,  just  above  its  ter- 
mination in  the  bladder. 

The  kidnies  are  frequently  diseased  in  cases  of  stone :  they  may  be 
either  cUstended  with  calcareous  matter  or  with  urine,  to  an  extent  which 
may  lead  to  the  insterstitial  absorption  of  the  whole  of  their  secreting 
structure,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  will  be  found  much  wasted  ; 
such  extendve  disorganization  must,  however,  have  been  indicated  during 
life,  and  would  have  precluded  the  performance  of  the  operation. 

Stone  in  the  female. — Calcareous  deposits,  it  is  said,  occur  much  less 
often  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  ;  but  probably  this  assertion  is  not 
so  correct  as  its  frequency  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  the  rare  occurrence 
of  accumulations  of  calculus  matter  in  the  bladder  may,  however,  arise 
from  the  (diortness  and  large  size  of  the  meatus  urinarius  in  the  female. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  apparent  reason  why  the  blood  in  the  female  should 
be  purer,  or  why  the  Kidnies  should  be  better  able  to  eliminate  the  due 
proportion  of  the  natural  constituents  of  the  urine,  unless,  perhaps,  the 
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usaal  mode  of  life  is  more  regular,  and  the  dietetic  observances  stricter, 
among  females  than  among  males. 

Sometimes,  however,  calculi  form  in  the  female  bladder,  and  the  symp- 
toms produced  by  their  presence  are  very  similar  those  in  the  male,  at- 
tended perhaps  by  more  "  bearing  down  pain,"  in  consequence  of  the 
irritation  produced  upon  the  uterus  ;  women  also  suffer  more  from  incon- 
tinence of  urine,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  urinary  passages. 
Retention  of  urine  is  a  frequent  result  of  stone  in  the  bladder  in  the  fe- 
male, from  the  liability  of  the  extraneous  body  to  become  impacted  in 
the  meatus  urinarius,  precluding  the  possibility  of  micturition,  and  re- 
quiring its  immediate  removal  for  the  patient's  relief.  I  admitted  a  par 
tient  (a  girl  of  twelve  years  old)  into  Mary's  ward,  who  was  the  subject 
of  retention  of  urine,  and  upon  examination  I  discovered  a  foreign  body 
within  the  meatus.  On  attempting  to  extract  it  with  forceps,  I  accident- 
ally pushed  it  back  into  thQ  bladder.  I  found  it  impracticable  to  remove 
the  stone  at  the  time,  and  proceeded  to  dilate  the  urethra  by  means  of  a 
sponge  tent ;  but  this  method  produced  so  much  pain  that  I  was  obliged 
to  substitute  the  use  of  Weiss's  urethral  dilator.  In  a  few  days  I  was 
able  to  pass  forceps  into  the  bladder,  and  extract  the  stone  without  cut- 
ting. This  mode  of  operation  should  not  be  adopted  if  the  stone  be  large, 
as  it  would  lead  to  the  necessity  for  such  a  dilatation  of  the  meatus  as 
would  probably  render  it  ineapable  of  being  restored  to  its  natural  iOMe^ 
and  permanent  incontinence  of  urine  would  be  the  result. 

To  remove  a  large  calculi,  the  female  patient  should  be  placed  in  tbe 
same  position  as  the  male,  and  confined  in  the  same  manner;  asiaru^t 
staff  is  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  held  by  an  assistant ;  a  knife  is  then 
introduced  along  the  groove,  and  the  incision  made  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion downwards  and  outwards,  between  the  vagina  and  ramus  of  the  is- 
chium, in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  male,  but  to  a  less  extent ;  the  for* 
ceps  are  then  introduced,  and  the  calculus  removed. 

I  have  twice  performed  this  operation,  and  in  both  cases  the  patients 
recovered  without  any  permanent  incontinence  of  urine ;  while  in  the 
case  by  dilatation  related  above,  although  the  incontinence  was  not  per- 
manent, it  was  many  months  before  the  patient  had  the  power  of  perfectly 
retaining  her  urine.  Many  surgeons  recommend  the  operation  of  cutting 
in  all  cases,  in  preference  to  that  of  dilatation,  in  consequence  of  the 
much  greater  liability  to  incontinence  from  the  latter ;  but  I  confess, 
from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  others,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  incontinence  results  as  much  from  the  one  as  the  other 
operation ;  I  should  recommend  dilatation  where  the  calculi  are  small, 
and  lithotomy  where  they  are  large. 

Calculi  in  the  female,  as  well  as  in  the  male,  are  frequently  found  con- 
creted upon  foreign  bodies  ;  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  relates  a  case  in  which 
he  removed  from  the  bladder  of  a  woman  a  calculus  of  which  a  large  portion 
of  abrass  nail  formed  thenucleus.  This  calculus  is  preserved  in  the  collection 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  The  means  by  which  such  substances  have  been 
introduced  are  too  obvious  to  require  any  explanation.  Mr.  Cline's  well 
known  case,  in  which  a  quantity  of  coal  had  been  passed  into  the  vagina^ 
while  the  woman  declared  herself  to  be  the  subject  of  stone  ia  the  Wad. 
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der,  is  a  further  instance  of  that  pecoliar  kind  of  depravity  \7hich  fre- 
quently falls  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon. 

The  medical  treatment  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  stone,  the 
means  of  relieving  the  pain  arising  from  its  presence  either  in  the  kidney, 
ureter,  or  bladder,  and  the  plan  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  concretions  after  the  calculi  have  been  removed,  are  precisely  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  have  already  been  recommended  in  the  male  subject. 
The  danger  m  the  operation  for  stone  in  the  female  is  infinitely  less  than 
in  that  of  the  male,  as  would  be  readily  conceived  from  the  dififerent  con- 
formation of  the  external  generative  organs.  I  once  assisted  Mr.  Cos- 
tello  in  an  operation  for  the  stone  in  a  female  at  Greenwich,  in  whom  the 
stone  was  so  large  as  to  preclude  the  employment  of  lithotrity  ;  and  he 
therefore  performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  On  passing  the  forceps 
into  the  bladder,  and  seizing  the  stone,  the  difficulty  of  removing  it  was 
80  great,  from  its  size,  that  he  intentionally  laid  open  the  rectum  to  facil- 
itate its  extraction.  The  patient  recovered  without  a  dangerous  symp- 
tom, but  afterwards  had  permanent  incontinence  of  urine  and  faeces. 
The  stone  in  this  case  Weighed  seven  ounces. 

The  after-treatment  in  lithotomy  in  the  female  is  much  the  same  as  in 
the  male,  but,  in  addition,  the  introduction  of  an  elastic  catheter  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  cellular  tissue  around 
the  vagina.  In  cases  where  the  stone  is  too  large  to  be  removed  by  di- 
latation, yet  not  so  large  as  to  prevent  its  being  crushed,  the  operation  of 
fithotrity  is  highly  applicable  ;  but  I  thinka  lithotrite  should  be  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  female,  as  the  length  of  the  instrument  employed  in  the 
male  would  be  inconvenient. 

Although  every  care  may  have  been  taken  in  preparing  the  patient  for  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  and  the  utmost  caution  and  skill  employed  in  the 
operation  itself,  the  termination  of  the  case  cannot  be  looked  forward  to 
with  that  confidence  in  success  that  we  should  be  led  to  expect  from  a 
cursory  consideration  of  the  character  and  formation  of  the  involved  or- 
gans. It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  formation  of  the 
stone  is  probably  the  result  of  deterioration  of  the  secreting  urinary  or- 
gunSj  which  are  themselves  highly  important  to  life  in  their  office  of  de- 
purators  of  the  blood  ;  and.  when  they  become  the  subjects  of  dbease, 
the  constitution  generally  must  be  proportionably  afiected. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bright  for  the  discovery  of  a  peculiar  diseased 
state  of  the  kidnies,  indicated  by  an  albuminous  state  of  the  urine ;  and 
firom  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  op- 
eration ought  or  ought  not  to  be  performed  are  well  marked,  and  the 
prognosis  much  more  closely  defined.  It  has  been  shown  that  persons 
affected  with  this  disease  are  particularly  disposed  to  inflammation  of  the 
serous  membranes ;  and  it  must  be  apparent  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  surgical  operation,  particularly  such  as  lithotomy,  must  give 
rise  to  a  most  dangerous  liability  to  peritoneal  inflammation.  This  view 
is  borne  out  by  the  fieict  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients  who 
die  of  peritonitis  from  the  effects  of  this  operation,  the  kidnies  are  found 
in  a  diseased  state  ;  but  even  in  cases  in  which  peritoneal  inflammation 
has  not  supervened  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  kidnies,  the  patients 
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freqaenlly  sink  into  collapse  after  formidable  operations,  withoat  there 
being  any  attempt  at  reparation. 

It  is  an  important  subject  for  qaestion,  whether  in  any  case  an  open- 
tion  should  be  performed  on  a  patient  labouring  under  *'  morbus  Bri^tii." 
The  existence  of  this  disease  up  to  a  certain  extent  may  not  perhaps  ml* 
itate  against  the  performance  of  a  surgical  operation  ;  but  wherever  it 
exists,  in  however  slight  degree,  the  prognosis  is  certainly  proportionaUy 
mifavourable.  When  stone  in  the  bladder  is  concomitant  with  this  eon- 
dition,  lithotrity  may  often  be  employed  as  the  least  dangerens  operation, 
and  may  be  resorted  to  when  lithotomy  is  totally  inadmissible. 

When  pus  occurs  in  the  urine  as  a  concomitant  symptom  with  sixme,  it 
becomes  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  be  deriyed  from  the  lad- 
nies  or  from  the  bladder.  In  either  case  the  operation  ou^t  to  be  poi^ 
poned,  and  the  normal  state  of  the  urine  restored,  if  possible,  by  the  use 
of  medicines  and  by  strict  attention  to  diet.  If  the  pas  proceed  from 
the  kidnies,  the  dangers  of  the  operation  are  greatly  enhanced,  and  fte 
chances  of  recovery  rendered  yery  slight ;' indeed,  if  t^  cooditioii  of 
the  kidnies  does  not  yield  to  medical  treatment,  death  is  inevitaUe,  md«- 
pendently  of  the  influence  of  the  stone. 

When  pus  arises  from  the  bladder,  it  does  not  generally  preclude  the 
performance  of  lithotomy,  even  although  the  remedies  adoptea  may  fidlin 
checking  its  formation ;  indeed  I  haye  known  the  bladder  to  entirely  recover 
as  soon  as  the  stone  was  removed.  The  important  question  in  these  ci* 
ses  would  be,  whether  the  kidnies  or  bladder,  or  both  are  diseased. 
This  question  is  yery  difficult  of  solution,  and  can,  I  tUnk,  only  be  anBwe^ 
cd  by  closely  studying  the  history  of  the  case  ;  for  it  generally  happens 
that,  in  disease  of  the  kidnies,  the  patient  will  have  suffered  a  deep^at- 
ed  pain  in  the  loins  long  before  any  abnormal  condition  of  the  urine  has 
been  detected.  Enlargement  and  tenderness  in  the  lumbar  regions  may 
also  have  been  present,  indicating  disorganization  of  the  kidnies.  When 
the  bladder  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  it  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
pain  above  the  pubes,  and  by  mucous  and  earthy  deposits  in  the  urine. 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  it  is  from  constitutional, 
and  not  local  causes,  that  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  the  operation  of 
lithotomy.  Circumstances  may  certainly  arise  in  the  operation  itself 
which  may  prove  highly  dangerous,  such  as  severe  haemorrhage,  lacera- 
tion during  the  extraction  of  a  yery  large  stone,  or  from  the  frequent  in- 
troduction of  the  forceps  ;  but  even  where  death  results  from  injury  to 
the  bladder,  the  fatal  termination  may  in  general  be  traced  to  reaction  on 
the  kidnies,  and  interference  with  their  depurative  function,  and  not  to 
mere  lesion  of  the  bladder  itself ;  not  that  I  would  be  understood  to  ineul- 
cate  a  neglect  of  any  of  the  usual  and  proper  precautions  taken  in  making 
the  incision  through  the  prostate  in  this  operation ;  for  if  completely  divid- 
ed in  a  case  where  there  was  a  tendency  to  kidney  disease,  death  would 
be  almost  certain  to  follow  ;  and  even  in  a  healthy  patient  there  would  be 
great  danger.  Where  the  individual  is,  however  in  good  health,  it  is  sa^ 
prising  to  see  the  amount  of  comparative  violence  the  bladder  will  sustun 
without  any  constitutional  disturbance  being  produced.  I  haye  lately  had 
a  patient,  a  gentieman  formerly  in  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  upon  whom 
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I  have  performed  the  operation  of  lithotritj  for  a  large  stone.  It  was 
proposed  at  first  to  employ  lithotomy  ;  but  he  determinedly  objected  to 
ttiis,  and  I  therefore]  crashed  the  stone.  I  have  repeated  the  opera- 
tion fourteen  times,  without  at  any  time  producing  more  than  temporary 
inconvenience,  and  he  has  generally  walked  home  from  my  house  after  the 
operation.  I  have  always  in  this  case  prepared  the  patient  by  a  dose  of 
tcftty  drops  of  laudanum,  given  about  two  hours  before  the  operation. 

^e  following  cases  will,  I  think,  be  found  useful,  inasmuch  as  they 
show  the  principal  circumstances  attendant  upon  a  fatal  termination  to 
the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  are  illustrative  of  the  views  I  have  just  do- 
tailea : — 

Edward  Price,  set.  80,  admitted  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  which  he  has 
bad  18  years.  The  operation  was  attended  with  considerable  difficulty, 
from  the  size  and  friability  of  one  of  the  calculi  found  in  the  bladder  ;  it 
WM  as  large  as  a  small  egg,  and  of  a  lamellated  structure,  so  that  when 
seised  it  broke  down,  and  required  several  introductions  of  the  forceps  : 
besides  this  stone  there  was  another,  considerably  less  in  size,  the  patient 
£ed  the  day  after  the  operation,  being  unable,  from  the  shattered  condi- 
tion of  lus  constitution,  to  sustain  the  shock ;  indeed  the  operation  was  only 
performed  in  compliance  with  the  anxious  desire  of  the  patient.  On 
opening  the  body,  there  was  found  extensive  peritoneal  inflammation  parti- 
cularly in  the'  lower  part  of  the  abdomen ;  the  parietes  of  tho  'bladder 
were  thickened,  as  was  also  the  mucous  membrane,  which  was  granular, 
and  of  a  livid  and  dusky  red  colour.  The  ureters  were  tortuous,  and  as 
large  as  the  finger,  and  the  pelvis  of  each  kidney  was  greatly  dilated : 
the  kidnies  contidned  numerous  large  cysts  ;  this  was  particularly  the  case 
with  the  left,  of  the  glandular  part  of  which  very  little  remained.  The 
mncoos  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  were  also  much  thicken- 
ed. 

Stephen  Pollard,  vbt,  53,  had  been  subject  to  gravel  for  seven  years, 
and  he  suffered  from  all  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  In  the 
operation  some  difficulty  arose  in  seizing  the  calculus,  which  was  ultimate- 
ly detected  behind  the  pubes.  Soon  after  the  operation,  pain  in  the  ab- 
domen supervened,  with  quickened  pulse  and  nausea,  and  the  patient  con- 
tinued to  become  more  and  more  depressed  until  his  death,  about  forty 
hours  after.  When  examined,  the  kidnies  were  found  to  be  of  moderate 
size,  sofk  and  flabby,  and  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  light  mottied  depo- 
sit described  by  Dr.  Bright :  there  was  also  inflammation  of  the  peritone- 
um, and  "the  cellular  membrane  behind  the  peritoneum  was  extremely  lac- 
erable,  breaking  down  easily  under  the  finger.  The  peculiar  condition 
of  the  kidnies  here  mentioned  has  been  noticed  in  several  cases  where  the 
patients  have  sunk  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

George  'Willis,  set.  48,  had  laboured  under  disease  of  the  urinary  or- 

rfor  about  eighteen  years.  From  the  extent  of  disease  of  the  blad- 
,  ibis  man  was  a  most  unfavourable  subject  for  the  operation :  but  it 
was,  nevertheless,  performed  at  his  own  urgent  desire.  After  death,  the 
body  was  examined :  the  kidnies  ^ere  found  to  be  large,  soft,  and  lacer- 
able ;  there  were  two  or  three  urinous  cysts  in  the  left  kidney,  and  its 
substance  was  unusually  pale  ;  the  ureters  were  less  than  natural ;  the 
liver  is  mottled,  and  contained  a  good  deal  of  bile,  and  rather  sofb  and 
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fatty :  the  bladder  was  of  moderate  size,  flaccid,  and  sacculated ;  it  ooo- 
tained  two  small  concretions  of  calcareoas  matter.  In  tins  case,  the  pa- 
tient never  ralUed  after  the  operation,  as  if  the  constitution  were  incapa- 
ble of  any  restorative  effort.  lithotriiy  would  here,  perhaps,  have  affcffd- 
ed  the  best  chance  of  success ;  but  the  narrowness  of  the  urethra,  £rom 
an  old  permanent  stricture,  precluded  the  use  of  the  lithotrite. 

John  Perring,  a  sailor,  set.  44,  admitted  into  the  hospital  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  piece  of  bougie  removed  from  the  bladder.  The  ope- 
ration was  performed  in  the  usual  maDper.  In  removing  the  eztraneoos 
substance,  it  was  found  nece8sa,ry  to  employ  the  scoop,  and  two  or  three 
different  kinds  of  forceps,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  situation  in  the  blad- 
der, and  the  friability  of  the  calcareous  matter  deported  upon  it :  the 
patient  did  well  at  first,  but  fever  set  in,  and  the  accession  of  anfiivonra* 
Die  symptoms  went  on  for  three  davs,  when  he  died.  Post-mortem  exam- 
ination:— ^The  kidnies  were  the  only  organs  importantly  diseased ;  thej 
were  very  soft,  of  a  lobulated  and  granulated  texture,  and  presented  i 
mottled  aspect  when  deprived  of  their  investmg  membrane  ;  there  was 
not  the  least  attempt  at  reparation,  either  in  the  wound  through  the  pros- 
tate, or  in  the  perineum.  In  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
urine,  if  tested,  would  have  been  found  albuminous;  and  the  diseased 
state  of  the  kidnies  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  death. 

John  Bartiet,  set.  22,  admitted  mto  the  hospital,  with  stone  nn  the  blad- 
der. Injured  his  loins  about  seven  years  previou^y,  and  afterwards  sot 
fered  pain,  and  occasionally  passed  bloody  urine.  The  operation  of  li- 
thotomy was  performed,  and  a  flattened  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  date, 
removed  without  any  difficulty :  soon  after  the  operation,  the  patient  was 
seized  with  great  pain,  shivering,  and  sickness  ;  peritonitis  supervened, 
and  he  died  five  days  after  the  operation.  On  examination  after  death, 
there  was  found  diffused  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  implicating  that 
membrane  where  it  covers  the  Uver,  stomach,  and  diaphragm.  The  longs 
were  congested,  and  the  left  kidney  nearly  gone,  the  pelvis  and  infandi- 
bula  being  much  dilated  :  the  right  kidney  was  very  large  and  mottled, 
but  the  bladder  only  slightly  diseased. 

Thomas  Kenesley,  set.  72:  the  operation  of  Uthotomy  was  performed; 
but  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  placing  the  patient  in  the  reqmred 
position,  o^ing  to  the  right  knee-joint  being  stiff  from  the  presence  of  a 
loose  cartilage.  After  the  incision  had  been  itiade  through  the  prostate, 
it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  the  stone  was  removed.  The  pa- 
tient gradually  sankj  and  died  on  the  sixth  day.  On  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, the  kidnies  were  found  of  the  ordinary  size,  surrounded  by  a 
large  quantity  of  fat,  very  flabby,  exsanguine,  and  the  central  portions 
slightly  diseased.  The  ureters  were  both  dilated  to  twice  their  natural 
size,  and  contained  urine,  which  was  coagulable  by  heat.  The  liver  was 
also  very  small,  pale,  and  flabby.  Some  of  the  other  viscera  presented 
slightly  abnormal  appearances ;  but  .to  the  diseased  state  of  the  kidnies 
must  be  ascribed  the  rapid  prostration  under  which  the  patient  sank  im- 
mediately after  the  operation. 

In  the  course  of  my  practice  I  have  performed  the  operation  of  lithot- 
omy on  134  different  individuals,  and  my  average  of  success  has  been 
fourteen  out  of  fifteen.    A  large  number  of  these  were,  however,  young 
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persons,  and  in  them  the  danger  is  far  less  than  in  patients  who  have  at- 
tained tiie  age  of  puberty. 

I  cannot  help  think'ing,  that  the  operation  of  lithotritj  is  fast  supersed- 
ing that  of  lithotomy ;  and  although  the  above  statistics  would  encourage 
hb  to  look  forward  with  some  confidence  as  to  the  result  of  the  latter  op- 
eration under  commonly  favourable  circumstances,  I  do  not  consider  that 
it  ought  ever  to  be  adopted,  and  the  danger  incurred  (which  must  always 
to  a  certain  extent  be  present),  in  any  case  in  which  the  safer  operation 
of  lithotrity  can  be  employed. 

The  constituent  parts  of  urinary  calculi  are  necessarily  the  same  as  of 
those  deposits  which  take  place  from  the  urine  upon  cooling,  or  from  any 
other  cause  which  renders  it  incapable  of  holding  them  in  solution.  But 
calculi  derive  their  particular  name  from  their  preponderating  ingredient ; 
it  is  seldom  they  are  met  with,  perfectly  pure  ;  therefore  when  we  speak 
of  a  uric-acid  or  phosphateof-lime  calculus,  we  intend  to  imply  that  such 
a  stone  contains  more  of  these  substances  than  of  any  other. 

The  following  are  the  chief  varieties  of  calculi  :»-> 

Ist.  Uric  or  lUMe  acid, — This  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  constitu* 
ents  of  calculous  concretions :  a  uric-acid  stone  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  or 
fawn  colour,  hard,  inodorous,  and  frequently  of  an  ovoid  form,  or  some- 
times  flattened,  smooth,  or  studded  with  tubercles,  which  are  also  smooth, 
and  never  present  the  rugged  processes  so  common  in  some  other  calculi. 
It  saws  hard,  and  the  detritus  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  calculus  itself, 
but  somewhat  lighter.  Uric-acid  calculi  are  composed  of  concentric  la- 
minse,  of  a  crystalline  texture.  The  kind  of  urine  which  indicates  an 
excess  of  uric  acid  is  described  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird  as  being  principally 
0^  a  deeper  colour  than  natural,  of  a  specific  grarity  above  1*020,  and 
of  an  acid  reaction  great  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  colour. 

A  pure  lithic-acid  calculus,  when  powdered  aqd  digested  in  dilute 
caustic  potash,  is  entirely  dissolved,  and  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
white  precipitate  immediately  falls. 

Whatever  may  be  the  preponderating  ingredient  of  a  urinary  calculusi 
the  nuclei  are  most  frequently  cpmposed  of  uric  acid,  or  one  of  its  salts ; 
according  to  Dr.  Gelding  Bird,  out  of  891  calculi  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Guy's  Hospital,  269  were  found  to  have  nuclei  composed  of  uric 
acid  or  urate  of  ammonia.  The  utility  of  examining  the  urine  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  deposition  from  that  fluid,  is  in  no  instance 
better  exemplified  than  in  those  in  which  uric  acid  preponderates ;  for 
having  ascertmed  the  fact,  the  remedies  are  clearly  indicated,  and  their 
administration  generally  effective.  Diaphoretics  prodace  the  best  possi* 
ble  effect ;  and  Mr.  Copeland  Hutchison  has  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
that  the  extraordmary  freedom  of  sailors  from  calculous  sections  arises 
firom  the  closeness  and  heat  of  their  sleeping-places,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  are,  during  the  night,  bathed,  as  it  were,  in  perspiration.  I 
oonfess  I  am  rather  sceptical  on  this  point,  and  believe  that  s^ors  often 
become  invalided  in  consequence  of  their  incapacity  to  perform  their  du- 
ties, firom  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  stone,  or  even  at  the  first  forma- 
lioo  of  the  calculus ;  for  I  have  on  several  occasions  performed  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy  on  sailors ;  and  remember  that  Sir  Astiey  Cooper 
once  told  Mr.  Copeland  Hutchison  that  he  had  himself  operated  upon 
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more  cases  of  stone  in  seamen,  than  that  gentleman  had  statistically  re- 
ported as  having  existed  in  the  navy  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

Great  attention  to  the  digestive  functions  constitutes  a  point  of  mach 
importance  in  the  prevention  of  deposits  of  uric  acid.  Highly  nitrogeD- 
ized  food  should  be  avoided,  and  alkaline  remedies  prescribed.  Carbo- 
nate of  soda  and  potash,  with  infusion  of  gentian,  is  an  excellent  remedj, 
not  only  for  restoring  the  tone  of  the  digestive  organs,  but  also  for  pre- 
venting the  deposit  of  uric  acid.  But  should  it  already  have  occurred 
in  the  form  of  ^^  gravel,"  the  borate  of  soda  or  potashj  with  cream  of 
tartar,  is  the  best  solvent  that  ban  be  administered ;  and  should  there  be 
much  irritation  concomitant  with  the  other  symptoms,  Dover's  powder 
should  be  given  during  the  use  of  the  other  remedy.  So  far  as  my  own 
^experience  goes,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  uric-acid  calculus  pro- 
duces much  less  constitutional  disturbance  than  any  other,  and  that  when 
out,  patients  recover  more  rapidly  than  in  other  cases. 

2nd.  Urate  or  lithate  of  ammonia^  varies  from  the  fawn  to  a  fi^t 
gray  or  clay  colour,  but  is  sometimes  of  a  yellow  tint,  presenting  a 
dull  earthy  appearance,  amorphous,  havmg  no  signs  of  crystaUizatioQ 
upon  fracture. 

The  urine  contcdning  a  preponderance  of  this  constituent  is  generaUy 
of  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  that  containing  excess  of  uric  acid,  bat 
rises  higher  in  the  scale  in  proportion  to  the  colouring  matter  (purpuiine) 
it  contains.  It  also  becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  but  clears  rapidly  agun 
upon  the  application  of  heat. 

Urate  of  ammonia  calculi  firequently  contains  soda,  and  a  trace  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  Under  this  composition  they  seem  to  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  form  only  of  a  small  size.  And  in  a  case  in  which  Sir  Astlej 
Cooper  removed  no  less  than  142  calculi  from  the  same  individual,  b; 
means  of  Mr.  Weiss's  forceps,  they  were  of  this  nature. 

3rd.  The  phosphate  of  lime,  or  "  bone-earth^^  calculus^  is  of  a  pale 
brown  colour,  frequently  of  a  smooth  surface,  as  if  polished.  Internally, 
it  is  disposed  in  laminae,  very  easily  separable  from  each  other,  and  yield- 
ing readily  to  the  saw,  producing  a  white  powder.  They  are  rarely 
found  pure ;  but  those  which  approach  nearest  to  purity  seem  to  be  form- 
ed in  the  prostate  gland,  especially  in  old  people. 

The  urine  which  contains  such  a  preponderance  of  phosphate  of  lime 
that  its  free  acid  cannot  hold  it  in  solution,  is  turbid,  generally  pale  in 
colour,  and  minute  amorphous  granules,  which  are  readily  dissolved  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  can  be  seen  floating  in  it.  Urine  containing  the  earthy 
phosphates  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  their  deposition,  presents, 
therefore,  an  alkaline  reaction,  or  is  at  any  rate  neutral. 

These  calculi  most  frequentiy  form  in  old  persons,  when  the  elimioa- 
tion  of  bone  earth  from  the  blood  ceases  to  be  vigorously  carried  on  by 
the  capillaries  of  the  osseous  system.  But  why  these  concretions  should 
have  a  tendency  to  form  in  the  prostate  gland,  and  not  in  the  bladder,  is 
a  point  which  yet  remains  unexplsdned. 

4th.  The  triple  phosphate  calculuSy  or  ammoniaeo'maffnesian  phosphatij 
is  usually  of  a  clearer  white,  and  more  spar-like  appearance,  than  the 

fhosphate  of  lime  ;  it  is  not  laminated,  and  is  easily  reduced  to  powder, 
ts  surface  is  generaUy  uneven,  and  frequently  covered  with  minute 
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ahimng  crystab,  which  are  also  fonnd  between  its  interstices.  Such  cal- 
eoli  are  scarcely,  if  ever,  composed  wholly  of  the  ammoniaco-phosphate 
of  magnesia,  bat  it  is  generally  mixed  with  the  phosphate  of  lime,  con* 
sUtoting  what  is  term^  the  fnsible  calcnlus. 

5th.  Fumble  ealeulus  resembles  physically  a  mass  of  chalk  disposed  in 
laminse,  which  may  be  in  some  parts  separated  by  sinning  crystals  of  the 
trifde  calcnlos.  In  some  instances  these  calculi  will  be  found  of  a  spongy 
iextore :  they  are  frequently  of  a  large  size,  and  moulded  in  the  form  of 
the  cavity  of  the  bladder.  This  calculus  b  termed  fusible,  firom  its  read- 
ily fusing  before  the  blow-pipe.  ^ 

Urine  containing  deposits  of  the  phosphates  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  dense  cloud  of  mucus  floating  in  it  and  becomes  immediately  clear  nnon 
the  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid.  Such  urine  is  generally  alka* 
Hne,  but  not  invariably  so ;  for,  although  the  phosphates  are  so  readily 
sduble  in  weak  acid,  the  presence  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  in 
the  urine  may  afford  an  acid  reaction :  this  explanation  has  been  given 
by  Dr.  G.  Bird. 

Urine  contaimng  the  earthy  phosphates  in  solution  becomes  turbid  on 
the  application  of  heat ;  and  this  phenomenon  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
tiie  presence  of  albumen,  the  distinction  being  readily  made  by  the  addi* 
tion  of  a  drop  of  mtric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  phosphatic  deposit,  but 
which  tends  rather  to  increase  the  turbidity  of  an  albuminous  deposit. 

6th.  The  oxalate  of  lime  or  mulberry  calctUtAS  is  usually  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  with  a  rough  tuberculated  surface ;  whence  its  name.  Up- 
on being  cut  into,  it  varies  in  colour,  its  laminae  (which  are  rarely  in  a 
eoncentric  form)  being  alternately  lighter  and  darker,  like  the  surface  of 
ike  '^  fortification  agate."  The  specific  gravity  of  these  calculi  is  usuaUy 
great :  they  offer  considerable  resistance  to  the  saw,  and  the  powder 
which  falls  is  of  the  colour  of  the  aggregate  mass:  but  the  tint  differs 
very  much  in  different  specimens. 

The  urine  contmning  oxalate  of  lime  is,  according  to  Dr.  Bird,  gene- 
rally of  an  amber  colour,  sometimes  quite  clear,  at  others  more  or  less 
turbid :  its  specific  gravi^  is  low,  decreasing  from  the  normal  state  in 
proportion  to  its  paleness.  Epithelial  scales  are  almost  invariably  found 
m  uie  urine  of  patients  the  subjects  of  calculus  of  this  nature,  attribu- 
table probably  to  the  roughness  of  the  surface  of  the  stone.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  octahedral  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  is  frequent  in  the 
urine  of  dyspeptic  patients.  This  condition  readily  yields  to  judicious 
dietetic  observances,  therefore  the  presence  of  these  crystals  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  stone.  The  common  garden  rhubarb,  taken  as 
food,  will  always  produce  the  presence  of  these  crystals  ;  and,  therefore, 
in  persons  having  a  tendency  to  calcareous  formations,  this  vegetable 
ahould  bo  avoidca.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  onion,  which  is  found 
by  Dr.  Bird  to  contain  quite  as  large  a  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  although 
k  has  been  generally  allowed  to  be  freely  taken  by  calculus  subjects. 

7th.  Carbonate  of  lime  ccUciUtM  is  very  rarefy  met  with ;  it  may  be 
readily  recognised  by  its  snowy  whiteness,  and  its  dissolving  in  weak  acid 
with  effervescence. 

8th.  The  cystic  oxide  ealculus  is  a  very  rare  land  of  concretion.    In 

physioal  condition  they  yary  very  much,  some  being  qmte  smooth,  and 

42* 
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others  taberculated.  In  colour,  they  are  usually  of  ft  yellowish  wbiie 
externally,  and  of  a  sea  green  internally ;  the  latter  colour  sometimes 
pervades  the  whole  mass,  and  is  highly  characteristic.  These  calculi  are 
generally  remarkable  for  their  purity  ;  this  has  induced  Dr.  Marcet  and 
Dr.  Prout  to  believe  that  the  cystic  oxide  is  never  accompanied  by  the 
matter  of  any  othet  concretions.  But  Dr.  Golding  Bird  doubts  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  opinion,  from  the  analyses  he  has  made  of  the  section  of  a 
calculus  in  the  Museum  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  a  lamma  of  cystic 
oxide  encloses  a  nucleus  of  oxalate  of  lime,  being  itself  surrounded  by  a 
zone  of  urate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  cystine. 

The  urine  indicating  the  cystic  oxide  diathesis  is  usually  of  a  pale  am- 
ber colour,  and  sometimes  of  an  apple-green  tint,  which  is  verr  charac- 
teristic :  it  is  also  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  generally  turbid,  depositing 
a  reddish  muddy  cloud,  which  clears  on  the  application  of  heat,  probably 
from  tbe  presence  of  lithates. 

9th.  Xanihic  oxide  is  another  species  of  calculus,  which  wasfirst  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Marcet.  This  concretion  is  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour, 
soluble  both  in  acids  and  alkalies  ;  and  if  portions  of  the  stone  be  dissol?^ 
ed  in  nitric  acid  and  evaporated,  the  residuum  assumes  a  bright  yeUow 
colour :  the  concretion  owes  its  name  to  this  peculiarity. 

10th.  The  fibrinovs  calculuSy  according  to  Dr.  Marcet,  is  of  a  yellow- 
ish brown  colour,  resembling  bees-wax,  baving  somewhat  the  same  consist- 
ence ;  the  surface  is  uneven,  but  not  rough ;  the  texture  fibrous ;  the 
fibres  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  somewhat  elastic  to  the  feel.  When 
exposed  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  it  takes  fire,  swells,  blackens,  and 
ultimately  becomes  converted  into  a  spongy  carbonaceous  mass,  and 
emits  an  animal  smell,  like  that  of  meat.  Indeed,  in  every  property, 
this  concretion  corresponds  to  fibrin  ;  for,  when  boiled  in  dilute  acetic 
acid,  it  is  dissolved,  and,  upon  the  addition  of  the  phosphate  of  potash, 
a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed. 

The  subjects  of  this  concretion  are  generally  liable  to  haematuria  ;  and 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fibrin  of  efiused  blood  forms  the 
nucleus  of  the  calculi :  they  generally  spontaneously  pass  through  the 
urethra,  and  thus  the  patient  becomes  relieved.  I  have  known  patients 
the  subject  of  stone  in  the  bladder  pass  such  substances,  probably  aris- 
ing either  from  the  efiusion  of  blood  into  the  bladder,  or  from  the  depo* 
sition  of  lymph  resulting  from  the  irritation  of  the  stone.  They  can 
scarcely  be  said,  therefore,  to  be  calculi,  but  ought  rather  to  be  conad* 
erei  as  causing  the  deposit  of  the  urinary  constituents  upon  them. 

11th. — The  alternating  calculus  may  be  composed  of  different  spedes 
deposited  in  concentric  layers — as,  for  instance,  uric  acid  may  form  a 
nucleus,  phosphate  of  lime  surround  it,  oxalate  of  lime  enclose  that,  and, 
lastly,  an  outer  layer  of  the  fusible  calculus  surround  all.  Such  com- 
pound calculi  are  not  at  all  unfrequent,  the  differing  composition  of  the 
strata  depending  upon  the  changes  in  the  health  of  the  patient,  and  per 
haps  also  on  the  remedies  prescribed. 

From  the  facility  with  which  urinary  calculi  are  dissolved  by  chemical 
menstrua,  the  hope  has  naturally  arisen  in  the  minds  of  surgeons,  that 
remedies  might  be  appUed,  either  through  the  medium  of  the  blood,  or 
by  injection  into  the  bladder,  capable  of  removing  the  extraneous  matter ; 
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bat,  as  I  have  already  said,  all  such  attempts  have  hitherto  failed,  in 
consequence  of  the  strength  of  the  reagents  required  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect  being  greater  than  the  bladder  is  capable  of  sustaining  ; 
the  remedy  becoming,  indeed,  worse  than  the  disease  it  is  intended  to 
remove. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  GENITAL  ORGANS. 

Oenttal  organa  of  the  male — Partly  external^  partly  internal — Diseases 
of  the  genital  organs — Irritable  state  of  vas  drferens — Symptoms — 
VesiculcB  seminales — Diseases  of  the  testicle — Inflammation  or  orchitis 
— Acute  orchitis — Symptoms — Treatment — Rheumatic  orchitis — Har- 
dened  testicle — Treatment — Chronic  orchitis — Symptoms — Treatment 
— Modifying  circumstances — Chronic  abscess  of  the  testicle — Oranula* 
tions — Tfieir  removal — Medical  treatment — Escharoties —  Cases — 
Atrophy  of  the  testicle — Causes  of  atrophy — Treatment — Fibrous  tes- 
ticle— Its  causes — Irritable  testicle — Symptoms — Sometimes  only  tem* 
porary — Treatment — Extirpation  of  testicle — Examination  of  urine 
—Treatment^'Neuralgia  in  the  testicle — Syphilitic  orchitis — Difficul- 
ties of  diagnosis — Treatment — Case. 

Malignant  diseases  of  the  testicle — Medullary  sarcoma — Soft  cancer 
similar  to  hard  cancer y  but  occurring  in  different  constitutions — Symp' 
tarns — Physical  character^— Course  of  the  disease — Diagn/osis^^Treat- 
ment — Change  of  structure  of  the  organ — Case, 

In  the  male,  part  of  the  genital  organs  are  internal  and  the  others  ex- 
ternal to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen :  those  within  the  cavity  are,  the 
prostate  gland,  the  vesiculse  seminales,  and  part  of  the  vasa  deferentia ; 
while  those  that  are  external  to  it  are,  the  penis,  testicles,  spermatic 
chords,  and  scrotum.  Every  one  of  these  organs  is  subject  to  diseases 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  each  should  receive  a 
separate  description.  Of  the  abnormal  changes  to  which  the  prostate 
gland  ]8  liable,  I  have  already  spoken  in  a  preceding  lecture,  but  my  re- 
marks then  referred  to  it  rather  as  a  urinary  than  as  a  generative  organ ; 
it  is  in  the  latter  character  that  I  now  again  return  to  it,  as  it  is  not  un* 
frequently  the  seat  of  disease,  in  consequence  of  its  mtimate  connexion 
with  the  vasa  deferentia  and  vesiculss  seminales ;  and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  the  generative,  and  not  the  urinary,  function  of  the 
organ  that  undergoes  &turbance. 

Irritable  slate  of  the  vas  deferens. — The  vasa  deferentia  constitute 
the  excretory  ducts  of  the  testicles ;  they  take  their  course  upwards 
ftoxtL  those  organs,  forming  part  of  the  spermatic  chords,  and  en- 
tering the  external  abdominal  ring,  traverse  the  inguinal  canal,  pass 
through   the    internal    ring,  and,  being   continued  to  the   sides  of 
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the  bladder;  ultimately  tetminato  in  the  prostate  gland.  At  their  ex- 
tremities, the  vasa  deferentia  appear  to  be  subject  to  a  pecaliar  sensidve- 
ness,  sometimes  leading  to  a  train  of  symptoms  by  which  the  above  & 
ease  can  be  recognised;  viz.,  a  deep-seated  pain  in  the  prostate  gland,  ex- 
tending along  the  urethra,  greatly  increased  in  micturition,  and  becomiDg 
extremely  acute  during  the  emission  of  the  semen,  the  aggravation  of  the 
pain  lasting  two  or  three  days  after  coition.  The  uneasiness  and  pun 
usually  extend  along  the  vas  deferens  to  the  testicle,  and  this  constatates 
the  principal  diagnostic  mark  between  it  and  disease  of  the  prostate  glaDd 
itself.  Persons  suffering  under  this  peculiar  irritation  are  very  liable  to 
nocturnal  emissions,  which,  from  their  depressing  influence,  constitute  one 
of  the  most  distressing  symptoms,  and,  indeed,  is  that  which  occupies  so 
prominent  a  place  in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  that  he  loses  sight  of  the 
other  symptoms,  and  the  surgeon  is  only  led  to  examine  for  the  local 
cause,  by  finding  that  tonics,  cold  bathmg,  &c.  fail  to  check  these  inyol- 
untary  emissions. 

The  great  pain  produced  in  passmg  the  water,  often,  however,  induces 
the  surgeon  to  introduce  a  catheter  for  the  purpose  of  exanuning  the 
state  of  the  urethra :  the  passage  of  this  instrument  through  the  pros- 
tate increases  the  suffering,  and  a  slight  obstruction  may  be  ezperieneed 
on  its  entrance  into  the  bladder.  If  these  symptoms  be  not  relieved,  irri- 
table testicle  and  spermatorrhoea  usually  supervene ;  but  it  is  said  that 
the  original  disease  may  almost  invariably  be  cured  by  the  applicatioa  of 
caustic  to  the  veru  montanum.  Lallemand  has  particularly  directed-  his 
attention  to  the  application  of  caustic  in  these  cases,  and  has  invented  an 
instrument  for  this  purpose  :  it  consists  of  a  canula,  which  is  passed  down 
to  the  obstruction  offered  by  the  irritated  ducts  ;  and  a  piece  of  caustic 
previously  fixed  to  a  rod  passing  through  the  tube  is  then  pushed  forward, 
and  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  seat  of  the  disease.  I  have  found, 
in  my  own  practice,  that  the  common  caustic  bougie  answers  the  purpose 
equally  well ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  the  treatment  is  so  successful  as  Lal- 
lemand states  it  to  have  been  in  his  practice.  I  have  therefore  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  constitutional  remedies,  paying  strict  attention 
to  the  diet  of  the  patient,  and  employing  chiefly  those  medicines  best 
suited  to  improve  the  assimilative  powers.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  give  narcotics  to  allay  the  irritability  which  is  generally  at- 
tendant upon  this  disease.  It  'is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  disorder  that 
the  patient  is  impressed  with  a  most  morbid  feeling  as  to  its  importance 
and  danger,  and  the  mind  is  frequently  so  much  ejected  with  this  idea 
as  to  be  incapable  of  any  healthful  exertion.  One  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  surgeon  is,  therefore,  to  remove  this  mental  concUtion  by  con- 
vincing the  natient  that  the  disease  is  not  so  serious  as  he  imag^ies, 
and  that  unaer  judicious  treatment  it  is  neither  permanent  nor  dan- 
gerous. 

The  vasa  deferentia  are  not  very  liable  to  disease  unless  they  become 
secondarily  affected  by  the  extension  of  morbid  action  firom  the  testicle ; 
their  coats  are,  however,  sometimes  found  thickened,  and  I  once  saw  a 
small  seroKsyst  attached  to  the  vas  deferens  of  the  left  side. 

The  vmculce  seniinales  are  but  rarely  attacked  by  disease,  but  they 
are  sometimea  found  after  death  filled  by  scrofulous  deposites  of  the  cheesj 
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mtiter  so  fireqaenily  mefc  irith  in  different  parts  of  the  body  in  sfarnmons 
diilfaeses.  Tne  mucons  membrane  linin%  the  vesicnlse  seems  to  be  liable 
to  a  chronie  thickemng,  attended  with  an  mcrease  of  discharge,  and,  ac- 
ending  to  Lalleniand,  this  condition  is  nsnally  concomitant  irifch  involim* 
taiy  senunal  emissions.  In  some  cases  the  veacalse  seminales  have  been 
finmd  wasted ;  tins  nsnaUj  results  firom  atrophy,  or  the  removal  of  the 
testicles,  bat  it  may  likewise  be  ihe[conseqnence  of  some  cause  originating 
in  the  veacnbe  themselves.  Bony  deposits,  tluckening  of  the  tonics,  and 
tiie  formation  of  cysts,  are  changes  which  have  been  observed  in  connex- 
ion irith  these  organs,  although  daring  life  there  was  no  symptoms  indica> 
tive  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  parts :  this  may  probably  have  arisen 
from  so  littie  bebg  known  of  their  (imction  in  hefdih. 

DISEASBS  OF  THE  TESTICLE. 

InfimMnaltion  or  orchitis. — ^This  disease  may  occar  either  ander  an 
acate  or  chronic  form,  and  may  attack  indiscriminatelv  tiie  secreting  or 
excreting  portion  of  the  testicle.  When  the  body  of  the  testicle  becomes 
affected,  the  attack  arises  either  idiopatlucally  or  in  consequence  of  ex- 
ternal violence ;  but  when  the  ^inflammation  is  seated  in  the  epididymis 
it  is  usually  a  secondary  effect,  resulting  from  irritation  in  the  urethra, 
and  the  extension  of  the  disease  along  the  vas  deferens. 

Acute  orchitis  is  indicated  by  pain  and  swelUng  in  the  affected  part, 
•and  a  sensation  of  wmght,  which  is  greatiy  increased  if  the  testicle  be  al- 
lowed to  renudn  suspended  by  the  spermatic  chord,  along  wluch  the  un- 
eaoness  passes  to  the  region  of  the  loins.  Nausea  is  also  a  very  frequent 
concomitant  of  this  complaint ;  nor  is  this  an  inexplicable  symptom,  for  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  spermatic  nerves  are  derived  from  the 
greater  and  lesser  splanchnic  plexuses.    As  the  cUsease  progresses,  the 

n  increases  to  an  intense  degree,  and  the  recumbent  posture  alone  af- 
9  ease  to  the  patient :  the  whole  scrotum  becomes  inflamed  and  red, 
and  the  constitutional  symptoms  begin  to  be  urgent ;  the  skin  is  hot  and 
dry,  the  tongue  white,  pulse  rapid,  and  a  high  degree  of  irritative  fever 
devebpes  itself;  and  unless  strict  antiphlogistic  means  be  adonted,  there 
is  great  liability  to  the  formation  of  abscess.  If  the  patient  be  of  a  full 
plethoric  habit,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm ;  but  it  is  more  usual 
to  employ  leeches.  In  my  own  practice  I  always  recommend  cupping  on 
the  loms,  in  addition  to  the  leeches,  taking  away  about  Sviij.  of  blood ; 
and  I  have  found,  by  experience,  that  the  pain  is  relieved  with  much 
more  certainty  by  this  plan,  than  when  leeches  alone  are  employed  ;  I 
also  generally  prescribe  the  following  internal  remedies  :'- 

R     Hydrarg.  Chloridi,  gr.  iss. 

Pulv.  Antim.  Potassio-Tartratis,  gr.  J. 

Pulv.  Opii.  gr.  ).     M. 
Ft.   pilul.  statim  sumenda. 

R     Magnes.  Sulph.  5iij* 
Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.  3ij* 
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liq.  Andmon.  Potassio-Tartrat.  5iss. 
Trss.  Hyosc/.  3iss. 
Aq.  Menfli.  Virid.  Svij.    M. 
Oapt.  cochl.  larga  ij.  qaaqae  tertia  hor&  donee  alvas 
bene  respondent. 

As  a  local  application,  I  have  fonnd  the  following  lotion  bene&ciil :~ 

R  .  Ammon.  Hydrochlor.  5iss. 

Sp.  Vini.  Beet, 

Liq.  Amm.  Acet  aa,  Sij. 

Aqua  Destil.  §iv. 
M.    Ft.  lotio  saepe  applicand. 

If  the  inflammation  be  not  subdued  by  these  means,  and  the  vessels  of 
the  scrotum  appear  to  be  congested,  they  must  be  opened  with  a  lancet, 
and  the  bleeding  promoted  by  warm  fomentations;  the  padent  shoald 
likewise  be  kept  in  a  recumbent  position,  and  made  to  abstain  entirely 
from  animal  food. 

Should  the  orchitis  be  concomitant  with  gonorrhoea,  and  the  discharge 
had  ceased  upon  the  swelling  of  the  testicle,  its  return  most,  if  posnUe, 
be  produced,  and  with  this  object  warm  fomentations  should  be  applied, 
not  only  over  the  scrotum,  but  also  to  the  perineum  and  penis ;  and  it 
uriU  generally  be  found  that  if  the  purulent  discharge  can  be?again  broo^t 
on,  tne  inflammation  in  the  testicle  will  rapidly  subside.  Many  sorgeoDS 
are  sceptical  with  regard  to  the  metastasis  from  the  urethra  to  the  tesd- 
cle  in  gonorrhoeal  inflammation,  but  I  have  so  frequently  witnessed  this 
phenomenon,  that  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  subject.  When  the 
discharge  from  the  urethra  is  reestablished,  and  the  orchitis  subdued, I 
have  found  calomel  and  opium  at  bedtime  the  most  effectual  means  of 
preventing  the  return  of  the  disease. 

Rheumatic  subjects  appear  to  be  predisposed  to  a  peculiar  description 
of  orchitis,  which  seems  to  attack  the  tunica  albuginea :  this  form  of 
the  disease  may  be  diagnosed  by  its  commencing  without  any  apparent  exist- 
ing cause,  if  we  except  the  rheumatic  tendency  of  the  patient ;  the  disease 
generally  yields  without  diflBculty  to  the  administration  of  alkalies  and  a 
small  dose  of  colchicum  at  bedtime.  Individuals  of  gouty  diathesis  are 
also  liable  to  a  somewhat  similar  affection.  I  had  a  gentleman  for  many 
years  under  my  care,  in  whose  case  the  attacks  of  gout  were  frequently 
preceded  bv  discharge  from  the  urethra  and  swelling  of  the  testicle,  with- 
out his  having  subjected  himself  to  the  possibility  of  venereal  infection. 

It  sometimes  happens,  after  acute  orchitis  has  been  subdued,  (whatever 
its  origin  may  be,)  that  the  enlargement  and  hardening  of  the  testicle 
remain,  unattended,  however,  by  pain  or  uneasiness :  this  indurati<>n  is 
usually  readily  removed  by  the  application  of  the  following  ointment  :— 

R    Ung.  Hydrarg. 

Cerat.  Saponis,  aa,  3ij» 

Camphorse,  gr.  v.     M. 
Ft.  unguentum. 
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The  omtment  should  be  spread  xxpoa  lint,  strips  of  which  should  be  laid 
smoothly  over  the  swelling,  and  confined  by  adheave  plaister  applied  so 
as  to  maintain  considerable  pressure  upon  the  parts.  Some  practitioners 
have  recommended  pressure  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  subduing  the 
swelling  sfrom  acute  inflammation  in  its  early  stages,  but  I  do  not  advo- 
cate the  practice,  excepting  as  a  secondary  mode  of  treatment. 

Chronic  orchitis. — This  subacute  kind  of  inflammation  sometimes  su* 
pervenes  on  an  acute  attack,  owing  to  the  antiphlogistic  means  employed 
not  having  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  the  disease.  The  com- 
plaint may,  however,  commence  under  the  chronic  form,  especially  in 
persons  of  strumous  constitution.  The  symptoms  are  very  similiu*  to 
those  in  acute  orchitis,  but  they  are  more  indolent,  and  tenderness  rather 
than  pain  is  described  by  the  patient,  the  sensation  of  uneasiness  extend- 
ing along  the  course  of  the  chord,  and  being  not  unfrequently  attended 
by  nausea.  The  mildest  antiphlogistic  remedies  should  al6ne  be  had  re- 
course to  when  the  disease  has  put  on  the  chronic  form,  but  if  the  veins 
of  the  scrotum  be  distended,  two  or  three  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken 
from  them  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  congestion ;  and  I  have  known 
a  good  effect  produced  by  dry  cupping  in  the  loins.  The  constitutional 
treatment  consists  in  giving  support  to  the  powers  of  the  patient,  and  if 
there  be  indications  of  a  strumous  diathesis,  the  iodide  of  potassium  will 
be  found  useful.  Sulphate  of  quinine  is  also  an  excellent  medicine  in 
these  cases,  and  nutritive  diet  and  change  of  idr  tend  greatly  to  the 
restoration  of  the  patient.  Gentle  pressure  upon  the  diseased  testicle 
will  sometimes  promote  the  absorption  of  the  adventitious  matter,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  support  the  testicle  effectively  by  a  suspensory  ban- 
dage.  In  strumous  chronic  orchitis  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  effusion 
of  the  tubercular  deposit ;  it  fills  up  the  interstices  of  the  tubuli  semi- 
niferi,  and  completely  destroys  the  general  appearance  of  the  secreting 
structure  of  the  testicle.  This  matter  is  sometimes  found  deposited  in 
distinct  tubercules,  and  sometimes  pervading  the  whole  substance  of  the 
gland,  as  well  as  that  of  the  epididymis  itself.  Both  testicles  are  occa- 
sionally affected  at  the  same  time  with  this  complaint, — a  .condition  highly 
indicative  of  a  strumous  tendency ;  in  such  cases  the  comparative  absence 
of  pain,  the  slowness  of  the  development  of  the  disease,  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  patient,  the  absence  of  venereal  taint,  and  the  insidious  man- 
ner in  which  the  attack  commences,  as  well  as  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  swelling,  are  all  points  which  enable  the  surgeon  to  form  his  diagnosis 
without  much  difficdty  or  uncertainty.  The  mode  of  treatment  I  have 
recommended  may,  however,  prove  insufficient  to  remove  th&  disease, 
which  may  continue  progressively  to  advance,  and  the  tubercular  deposit 
*  to  disintegrate  and  suppurate.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  skin  of  the  scro- 
tum becomes  red  and  swollen,  although  there  is  still  but  little  pain ; 
spots  of  ulceration  through  die  skin  become  evident,  pus  issues  from  the 
openings,  and  chronic  abscess  of  the  testicle  is  established.  Shortly  after 
matter  has  escaped,  granulations  are  thrown  out  from  the  ulcerated  spots, 
and  quickly  run  one  into  the  other  until  a  large  mass  of  granulation  re- 
sults ';  this  puts  on  very  much  the  appearance  of  fungoid  disease,  al- 
though, in  fact,  there  is  nothing  malignant  in  its  character.  WitUn  the 
last   forty  years,  extirpation  of  the  testicle  in  this  affection  was  common, 
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under  the  erroneous  idea  that  it  was  a  malignant  disease,  but  at  present 
the  testicle  is  never  removed  under  such  circumstances.  Various  plana 
have  been  proposed  for  the  removal  of  these  granulating  masses,— caus- 
tic, excision,  and  ligature,  have  severally  been  employed, — ^but  in  my 
own  practice  I  have  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  ^von  the  preference 
to  constitutional  remedies ;  and  although  mercury  may  appear  to  be  little 
indicated  in  these  strumous  affections,  I  have  certainly  found  it  most  effi- 
cacious.    The  following  is  the  form  in  which  I  administer  it  :— 

R    Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.  iij. 

Potass.  lodid.  gr.  iij. 

Pulv.  Doveri,  gr.  v.    M. 
Ft.  pilul.  ij.  nocte  maneque  sum^ndsQ. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  medicine  is  employed,  black  wash  should 
be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  granulations.  In  some  cases  I  haie 
placed  a  ligature  around  the  tumour  to  produce  sloughing,  but  I  prefer 
the  medicinal  means  above  described,  as  they  improve  the  constitationil 
powers,  and  thus  cure  the  local  disease.  When  excision  is  performed  for 
the  removal  of  the  granulations,  the  skin  adherent  to  the  base  of  the  to- 
mour  should  be  dissected  off,  and  the  edges  brought  together  by  satore. 
When  escharotics  are  employed,  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
even  arsenic,  are  sometimes  made  choice  of,  but  I  do  not  conmder  these 
merely  topical  applications  of  much  avail,  as  they  war  agwist  the  symp- 
toms only,  and  do  not  attack  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  following  cases  will,  I  trust,  serve  to  illustrate  and  support  diese 
views.  Patrick  Sullivan,  set.  22,  a  married  man,  of  stramoos  and  un- 
healthy appearance,  by  trade  a  tailor,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital, 
with  a  large  granulating  excrescence,  grooving  from  the  testicle.  Aboat 
ten  days  before  his  admission,  he  consulted  a  medical  practitioner,  who 
placed  a  ligature  around  the  excrescence  ;  but  this  occasioned  so  mnch 
pain  and  irritation,  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  removed.  Under  these  cir 
cumstances^  I  at  first  considered  it  advisable  to  extirpate  the  testicle; 
but  as  the  man  was  then  in  an  unhealthy  state,  I  thought  it  necessaiy 
that,  previous  to  the  operation,  he  should  be  placed  under  a  course  of 
medical  treatment,  particularly  as  there  appeared  about  his  person  some 
eruptions,  which  created  a  suspicion  of  the  disease  having  a  syphilide 
origin.     He  was  accordingly  ordered — 

R     Potass.  lodid.  gr.  iij. 

Decoct.  Sarsae  co.  Siss.    M. 
Ft.  haust.  ter  die  sumendus. 

R     Hydrarg.  c.  Creta,  gr.  iij. 
Pulv.  Doveri,  gr.  v.     M. 
Ft.  pil.  omni  nocte  sumenda. 

In  consequence  of  his  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  his  constitution  became  rap- 
idly affected  by  the  mercury,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  vas 
completely  salivated ;  for  this  he  was  treated  in  the  usual  way,  with  as- 
tringent gargles,  and  gentle  laxatives  ;  but,  unfortunately,  at  this  time 
an  attack  of  erysipelas  in  the  face  supervened :  acupunctures  were  freely 
made  over  the  affected  surface,  ana  ammonia  and  cascarilla  adminis' 
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tered,  warm-water  dressing  being  also  applied  to  the  face :  nnder  this 
treatment  the  patient  rapidly  recovered,  both  from  the  erysipelas  and 
from  the  effects  of  the  mercury-;  and  upon  re-examining  the  testicle, 
which  had  been  neglected. during  the  more  urgent  affections,  it  was  found 
to  be  quite  cured,  the  whole  excrescence  having  disappeared.  Tonics, 
with  an  occasional  opiate  at  bedtime,  were  now  ordered,  to  keep  up  his 
strength  ;  and  he  rapidly  regamed  his  health,  and  soon  left  the  hospital 
perfectly  cured. 

In  another  case,  an  officer  in  the  army  called  to  consult  me  for  a 
disease  of  the  testicle,  which  he  stated  to  have  ensted  for  more  than 
two  years.  Although  the  pain  was  never  very  great,  the  constant  irri- 
tation had  produced  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers ;  and  within  a  short  time  of  his  visit  to  me,  he  had  become  much 
alarmed  by  what  he  described  as  the  testicle  ^^  bursting  and  turmng  in 
side  oat." 

I  ordered  him  to  take  blue  pill  and  iodide  of  potass.,  and  to  employ 
the  black  wash  as  a  local  application ;  also  to  restrict  himself  to  the  re- 
eambent  posture,  and  to  use  a  somewhat  generous  diet.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  blue  pill  his  mouth  soon  became  affected,  and  the  granula- 
tioiis,  which  were  exuberant  on  the  testicle,  subsided  almost  to  a  level 
with  the  skin ;  indeed,  the  improvement  which  took  place  was  so  great, 
that  I  considered  him  nearly  convalescent,  and  I  consequentiy  stopped 
tbe  mercurial  remedy,  and  thought  it  advisable  to  substitute  tonics. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  ptyalism  ceased,  than  the  granulations  on 
the  testicle  again  became  exuberant,  and  the  patient  complained  of  an  un- 
easy sensation  extending  along  the  vas  deferens  to  the  urethra.  Upon 
now  questioning  him  closely,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  circumstan- 
ces attendant  upon  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  I  learned  that  he 
had  always  had  some  difficulty  in  passing  his  water :  I  considered  it  there* 
lore  proper  to  introduce  a  bougie  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  urethra^ 
when  I  discovered  a  stricture.  I  placed  him  under  treatment  for  the 
core  of  this ;  and  during  the  time  required  to  re  establish  the  normal 
condition  of  the  urethra,  the  testicle  completely  healed. 

A  testicle  which  has  once  been  subject  to  disease  of  the  above  kind  is 
never  after  capable  of  performing  its  natural  functions  ;  and,  therefore, 
if  any  permanent  neuralgic  suffering  remain  after  the  granulations  have 
been  cured,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  at  once  extirpated. 

Capt.  P — ,  thirty-three  years  of  age,  a  married  man,  of  strumous. dia- 
thesis, and  of  intemperate  habits,  came  to  consult  me,  and  gave  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  his  complaint : — ^He  stated  that  while  riding  in  the 
Park,  about  twelve  months  before,  his  horse  started,  and  threw  him  for- 
irard  on  the  pomel  of  the  saddle,  giving  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  right 
testicle :  this  produced  an  attack  of  orchitis,  which  was  treated  with 
leeches,  warm  fomentations,  and  aperient  medicmes.  The  acute  inflam- 
nation  of  the  testicle  was  relieved'  at  the  time  by  these  means,  but  the 
)rgan  itself  remmed  very  much  hardened ;  and  in  the  course  of  about 
three  months  the  pain  returned,  accompanied  by  rigors,  and  an  abscess 
Tonned  in  the  scrotum,  and  discharged  a  large  quantity  of  very  offensive 
natter.  Tins  discharge  continued  for  about  six  weeks,  when  he  oh- 
lenred  a  granolatbg  tumour  protruding  through  the  openings  of  the  ab- 
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80688.  At  the  time  this  gentleman  applied  for  my  advice,  the  tamoui 
had  attained  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  the  surface  having  a  convoluted  chi? 
racter,  and  being  covered  by  a  puriform  secretion.  I  ordered  the  fd' 
kyiriog  medicines :-— • 

R    Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.  v. 

Potass.  lodid.  gr.  iij.     M. 
Ft.  pil.  omni  nocte  sumenda. 

R    Hydrarg.  Bichlorid.  gr.  j. 

Ext.  Sarsffi,  5ij- 

Decoct.  Sars»,  §viij.    M. 
Capt  colch.  larg.  ij.  bis  quotidie. 

Blaek-wash  poultice  being  at  the  same  time  applied  to  the  scrotum. 

In  a  week  after  commencing  these  medicines,  his  mouth  became  aftet' 
ed,  so  that  I  thought  it  advisable  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  mercfvy. 
An  evident  improvement  in  the  diseased  testicle  also  took  place  as 
soon  as  the  ptyalism  appeared ;  and  by  following  this  system  of  treat' 
ment,  at  the  expiration  of  two  months  the  patient  was  completely  tes^ 
ed  to  health. 

It  not  unfrequently  Happens  that  protracted  chronic  inflammation  leads 
to  an 

Atrophy  of  the  testicle,  owing  to  the  interstitial  absorption,  not  only  of 
the  scrofulous  deposit,  but  also  of  the  natural  structures  of  the  testicle 
itself.  Atrophy  sometimes,  however  occurs  as  a  primary  defect,  firoB  a^ 
rest  of  nutrition,  and  may  therefore  arise  from  various  causes  :  if  it  be 
congenital,  the  cause  of  the  defective  nutrition  is  inexplicable,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  medicine,  and  must,  I  think,  be  dependent  upon  a  pe- 
culiar diathesis.  I  have  observed,  in  children  who  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  mesenteric  disease,  that  the  testicles  are  very  slowly  developed; 
but  this,  perhaps,  arises  from  phj^sical  obstruction  to  the  vessels  of  the 
spermatic  chord.  It  is  said,  that  the  mumps  (cynanche  parotidea)  often 
lead  to  wasting  of  the  testicle,  and  also  of  the  mammae  in  young  women; 
and  this  efiect  is  attributed  to  a  metastasis  of  inflammation.  I  have  nev- 
er, in  my  own  practice,  met  with  such  a  case,  neither  h?ve  I  ever  known 
wasting  of  the  testicle  to  follow  orchitis  caused  by  the  extension  of  in- 
flammation from  the  urethra :  when  urethral  inflammation  thus  extendi 
itself,  it  is  the  epididymis  alone  which  is  aflected  ;  but  when  the  inflam- 
mation ori^nates  in  the  body  of  the  testicle,  either  idiopathically,  or  in 
consequence  of  a  blow,  I  have  known  wasting  to  be  the  result,  and  am 
therefore  led  to  believe  that  the  atrophied  condition  can  only  proceed 
from  the  disease  of  the  secreting  portion  of  the  testicle*  A&ctioiiB  of 
the  nervous  system  have  been  regarded  as  a  cause  of  wasting  of  the  tes- 
ticle ;  and  cases  are  recorded  in  which  this  description  of  atrophy  has 
CGfne  on  after  injury  to  the  head  or  spinal  marrow.  A  case  is  mentioDed 
b^  Mr.  Curling,  of  a  complete  wasting  of  the  genital  organs  and  kss  of 
virility,  following  a  severe  blow  on  the  head  received  in  battle  bj  a 
soldier  of  the  ^'Spanish  Legion.''  The  Baron Larrey  also  describessim' 
ilar  cases. 

In  the  treatment  of  atrophy  of  the  testicle  little  can  be  done  beyond 
adopting  those  measures  most  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  gene- 
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lai  eonstitational  powers  of  the  patient ;  in  addition  to  tiie  adoption^  of 
nedioinal  remedies,  he  should  be  removed  from  every  source  of  excite- 
ment and  irritation,  and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  beneficial  than  a 
sea  voyage. 

The  condition  in  which  the  testicle  is  left  after  atrophy  is  technically 
described  by  surgeons  as  the  ^^  fibrous  testicle :"  I  believe  it  results  from 
the  total  interstitial  absorption  of  the  gland  itself,  leaving  merely  its  mem>* 
branous  investments.  Some  surgeons  believe,  that  a  fibrous  tissue  be- 
comes morbidly  developed,  and  that  the  peculiar  state  of  the  organ  does 
not  arise  alone  from  the  presence  of  the  dihris  of  the  original  structure. 
The  cases  I  have  seen  do  not  to  my  mind  support  this  view,  but  have 
rather  shown  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  entire  absorption  of  the 
tubular  structure  of  the  testicle.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
such  an  abnormal  development  of  fibrous  tissue  may  occur,  constituting  a 
true  fibrous  tissue. 

JMtabU  tesfttfZ^.-^This  disease  is  often  followed  by  atrophy  of  the 
gland,  and  is,  indeed,  sometimes  premonitory  of  that  condition ;  but  it 
also  not  unfrequently  occurs  as  a  primary  affection.  It  is  indicated  by 
great  tenderness  of  the  testicle,  occasionally  of  both,  but  I  have  general- 
ly seen  it  in  the  testicle  on  the  left  side :  the  tenderness  increases  under 
exertion,  or  from  the  slightest  pressure,  so  that  even  mere  contact  of  the 
dreas  produces  the  most  intolerable  pain,  extending  along  the  grqin  to  the 
baek ;  restriction  to  the  recumbent  posture  being  the  only  means  of  ob* 
taimng  relief, 

Sadi  an  attack  is  often  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  more  especially 
when  it  depends,  as  it  may  do,  upon  the  excitement  of  great  sexual  de- 
are,  without  gratification.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  dose  of  tartar- 
ii9d  antimony  and  hyoscyamus,  with  the  application  of  an  evaporating 
lotkm  to  the  scrotum,  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to  remove  the 
symptoms ;  but  the  disease  sometimes  assumes  a  much  more  important 
and  nnmanageable  form :  the  pain  continues  unmitigated  by  the  medi- 
duet  employed,  the  health  becomes  impaired,  and  the  stomach  ex* 
tremely  irritable;  the  general  health  is  so 'much  disordered,  and  the 
patient  feels  altogether  so  unfit  to  pursue  his  ordinary  occupations,  as  to 
be  willing  to  submit  to  any  system  of  treatment  which  promises  a  chance 
of  relief. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  at  the  urgent  desire  of  the  patients,  has,  in  three 
cases  of  this  disease,  extirpated  the  testicle.  The  cases  I  have  met  with 
in  my  own  practice  have  not  been  of  so  severe  a  character ;  and  in  three 
or  four  instances  I  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  disease  by  attending 
to  the  restoration  of  the  natural  functions  of  the  body,  particularly  those 
of  the  organs  of  assimilation.  The  state  of  the  urine  should  always  be 
earefblly  examined  in  this  disease,  as  a  deposition  of  its  constituents 
might  in  itself  cause  irritation  along  the  urethra,  and  produce  severe 
neural^  of  the  spermatic  chord.  I  have  usually  found  tenderness  along 
the  spine  concondtant  with  irritable  condition  of  the  testicle,  and  blisters 
on  the  8]Mne  will  in  that  case  prove  very  beneficial.  Iodide  of  mercury, 
combined  with  opiates,  is  also  useful ;  but  depletion  of  every  kind  must 
be  avoided,  as  it  increases  irritability  in  proportion  as  it  diminishes  the 
constitutional  powers.     If,  in  the  treatment  of  irritable  testicle  by  qui* 
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fongous  mass  protnides.  This,  like  other  fungoid  growihs,  increases 
very  quickly,  spreading  on  every  side,  sloughing  at  the  surface,  and  o^ 
cissionally  bleeding  profusely.  The  spermatic  chord  is  often  implicated 
in  the  disease,  and  in  advanced  stages  of  the  complaint,  large  bodies  of  a 
dense  fibrous  substance,  originating  in  disease  of  the  lumbar  glands,  are 
found  on  the  sides  of  the  vertebras,  reaching  as  high  up  as  the  diaphragm. 
The  circulation  through  the  vena  cava  is  sometimes  completely  obstnicted 
by  the  pressure  from  these  glandular  masses. 

At  this  stage  of  the  disorder,  the  constitution  becomes  daily  more  and 
more  implicated  :  the  pain  in  the  loins  increases,  the  lower  extremity  oo 
the  diseased  side  becomes  oedematons  from  the  pressure  of  the  lumbar 
glands  upon  the  lymphatics ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
complaint,  acute  pain,  attended  by  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  testicle, 
is  experienced  along  the  course  of  the  spermatic  chord  ;  loss  of  appetite, 
restlessness  at  night,  profuse  perspirations,  and  in  some  cases  repeated 
haemorrhages,  constitute  the  fatal  climax  of  the  disease. 

Fungoid  disease  of  the  testicle  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life :  cases 
are  known  in  which  an  operation  has  been  performed,  for  its  removal,  od 
children  of  one,  three,  and  five  years  of  age :  in  such  instances  it  has 
been  found,  however,  that  the  whole  system  partook  of  the  peculiar  taiot, 
and  the  patients  died  shortly  after  the  operation,  giving  evidence  of  ma- 
lignant development  in  other  organs.  In  one  case  I  have  known  it  to 
have  been  congeirital,  and  a  model  of  the  enlarged  scrotum  of  the  child 
at  the  age  of  ten  months,  is  ih  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital.  The  dis- 
ease usually  appears,  however,  in  the  middle  period  of  life,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  no  age  is  free  from  its  attacks. 

The  diagnosis  of  medullary  sarcoma  in  its  early  stage  may  sometimes 
be  attended  with  difficulty,  and  the  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  hydro- 
cele, haematocele,  sero-cystic  disease  of  the  testicle,  or  strumous  ab- 
scess. The  want  of  transparency,  acute  pain,  irregularity  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  tumour,  and  absence  of  the  pyramidal  form,  together  with 
the  impaired  constitutional  vigour  of  the  patient,  serve,  however,  to  dis- 
tinguish medullary  sarcoma  from  hydrocele.  To  distinguish  fungoid  tes- 
ticle from  sero-cystic  is  much  more  difficult ;  in  both  these  diseases  there 
is  found  a  similar  irregularity  of  surface,  rapidity  of  growth,  and  alter 
nating  hard  and  fluctuating  points  in  the  mass  of  the  tumour  ;  indeed, 
in  both,  the  physical  conditions  are  so  similar,  that  the  most  experienced 
surgeon  may  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  In  sero- 
eystic  testicle,  however,  the  constitution  remains  unaffected  ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  certain  distinctive  indication  is  obtained  by  puncturing  one  of 
the  most  fluctuating  points  of  the  swelling:  in  medullary  sarcoma,  a 
bloody  discharge,  mixed  with  brain-like  matter,  is  the  result,  while  in  the 
€ero-cystic  disease  nothing  but  a  limpid  or  sanious  fluid  escapes.  The 
malignant  affection  may  be  distinguished  from  strumous  abscess  chieSj 
by  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  train  of  symptoms  that  were  premoD- 
itorv  of  the  ulceration  in  the  scrotum,  and  also  by  the  discharge  of  yas, 
if  the  part  be  punctured,  instead  of  the  production  of  the  fungoid  growth 
which  always  springs  from  an  opening  made  in  a  medullary  sarcoma. 
The  treatment  of  the  malignant  disease  is  as  yet  wholly  empirical,  and 
is  directed  more  towards  the  alleviation  of  symptoms  than  to  the  radical 
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fink  more  recognisable  by  the  cachectic  appearance  of  the  patient,  than 
by  any  peculiar  physical  characters  in  the  disease  itself.  And  the  im- 
portance of  this  indication  is  so  firmly  impressed  on  my  mind,  that  as 
soon  as  a  patient  consults  me  upon  a  disease  of  the  testicle,  I  at  once  di- 
rect my  attention  to  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  placing  consider- 
able reliance  on  the  guidance  afforded  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  aspect. 
The  most  frequent  of  the  forms  assumed  by  malignant  affection  of  the 
tesdcle  is — 

Medullary  narcoma. — ^This  disease  is  similar  to  fungus  hsematodes  in 
other  parts  of  the  body :  it  is  sometimes  termed  soft  cancer,  and  this  is, 
I  thmk,  a  very  appropriate  name,  as  the  only  difference  between  it  and 
the  affection  often  called  hard  cancer,  depends  upon  peculiarities  in  the 
constitution  of  the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  the  disease.  In  the 
sanguineous  and  youthful  patient  it  is  liable  to  put  on  the  medullary  chai^ 
aeter,  while  in  persons  past  middle  age,  and  of  diminished  vital  power,  it 
more  frequently  takes  a  more  or  less  carcinomatous  form.  When  tiiis 
diaease  attacks  the  testicle,  the  swelling  will  at  first  preserve  the  form  of 
that  organ,  but  as  it  advances,  the  tunica  albu^ea  ^ves  way,  owing  to 
nleeraUon,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  scrotum  is  distended  on  the  dis- 
eased  side  into  a  large  irregular  tumour,  the  skin  of  which  is  very  much 
discoloured,  and  numerous  congested  tortuous  veins  run  over  its  surface. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  body  of  the  testicle  begins  to 
enlarge  and  become  hardened,  attended  with  a  dull  heavy  pain  and  ten* 
demess.  The  growth  of  the  diseased  mass  proceeds  irregularly,  some- ' 
times  advancing  with  great  rapidity,  especially  under  the  influence  of  any 
exciting  cause ;  at  other  times  its  progress  is  extremely  slow.  As  the 
tumour  increases  in  size  its  surface  becomes  more  uneven,  harder  in  some 
places  than  in  others,  being  indeed  so  soft  in  Fpots  as  to  give  the  sensa- 
tion  of  fluctuation.  The  pain  in  this  disease  is  neither  severe  nor  con- 
stant, and  is  rather  of  a  dull  heavy  character  than  acute,  the  chief  in- 
eonvenience  complained  of  by  the  patient  arising  from  the  increased 
traght  of  the  part,  which  produces  an  uneasy  sensation,  especiallv  when 
the  testicle  is  allowed  to  remsdn  suspended  by  the  spermatic  chord.. 

Ultimately  the  disease  extends  in  the  course  of  the  absorbent  vessels 
of  the  chord  to  the  lumbar  glands,  pdn  in  the  loins  consequentiy  forms 
one  of  the  later  symptoms,  being  a  proof  of  the  propagation  of  tiie  dis- 
order. 

The  exciting  cause  of  this  complaint  can  seldom  be  pointed  out  by  the 
patient ;  it  being  probably  attributed  by  him  to  exposure  to  cold  or  some 
slight  external  injury.  It  advances  with  great  rapidibr^  particularly  at 
the  points  which  are  soft  and  appear  fluctuating,  and  the  irregularity  in 
the  form  of  the  tumour  increases  with  its  growth. 

If  a  puncture  be  made  into  one  of  the  softer  parts  of  the  swelling,  a 
dark-coloured  sanious  discharge  immediately  follows,  and  in  a  few  days  a 
large  fungoid  growth  springs  from  the  puncture,  and  becomes  developed 
wi£  immense  rapidity.  If,  on  the  contrary,  no  opening  be  made  in  the 
tomour,  the  skin  ulcerates  spontaneously,  and  the  disease  advances  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  it  has  been  panctured.  The  scrotum  will 
bear  considerable  distention  before  it  ulcerates,  but  when  the  tumour  baa 
attained  a  large  fltee.  it  becomes  adherentwnloeration  sets  in.  and  an  qwtil 
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Scirrhus  of  the  testicle. — Trne  scirrhHS  of  the  testicle  is  very 
that  is,  if  the  term  be  used  to  indicate  that  malignant  affectio«i  so  fr^ 
qaent  in  the  breast  of  the  female,  and  called  hard  cancer.  It  is  not, 
however,,  unusual  to  meet  with  a  hard  enlargement  of  the  testicle  after 
orchitis :  and  this,  if  existing  in  a  cachectic  diathesis,  may  probably  be 
mistaken  far  true  scirrhus,  but  I  have  myself  never  known  such  a  condi- 
tion go  on  to  ulceration,  having  the  hardened  everted  edges  and  odier 
characteristics  of  true  cancer.  In  this  hardening  of  the  testicle,  the  skin 
remidns  intact,  the  mass  becomes  tuberculated,  and  acute  pain,  extending 
up  the  chord,  is  oflen  experienced  by  the  patient.  I  extirpated  the  tes- 
ticle for  a  gentleman  who  was  suffering  from  this  disease,  which  would 
neither  yield  to  constitutional  nor  local  remedies  :  upon  dissection  of  the 
tumour,  the  secreting  structure  of  the  organ  was  found  entirely  changed, 
nothing  like  tubuli  seminiferi  remained,  and  the  whole  constituted  a  mass 
divisible  into  lobes,  unequal  both  in  size  and  consistence,  some  being  al- 
most cartilaginous.  The  tunica  albuginea  was  also  thickened  ;  the  wound 
healed  shortly  after  the  operation,  and  the  patient  (although  the  tumour 
was  removed  six  years  ago)  continues  perfectly  free  from  any  symptom 
of  its  return.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt,  a  kind  of  disease  so  far  re- 
sembling scirrhus,  that  it  does  sometimes  return,  but  not  being  propagated 
through  the  medium  of  the  absorbents  to  distant  parts,  it  cannot  be  cod' 
sidered  as  a  malignant  disease,  but  merely  one  which  has  a  tendency  to 
develope  itself,  although  innocent  in  its  nature. 

Sero-cystiform  diseases  of  the  testicle. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  distinguish- 
ed this  disease  by  the  term  hydatid  testicle,  but  as  the  cysts  do  not  ooa* 
tain  animalculse,  the  name  is  incorrect.  The  swelling  in  this  complaint 
is  irregular  in  form,  fluctuating  in  some  parts  of  its  surface,  wfailsft  it  is 
solid  in  others,  so  far  (although  not  a  malignant  affection)  resembling 
medullary  sarcoma :  the  best  means,  perhaps,  of  distinguishing  between 
the  two,  consists  in  puncturing  one  of  the  softest  parts  of  the  tumonri 
when,  if  it  be  a  sero-cyst,  a  limpid  fluid  will  be  poured  out,  while  in  med- 
ulary  sarcoma  a  semi-fluid  sanious  matter  exudes.  I  believe  it  has  nevtf 
been  ascertained  whether  the  fluid  of  the  sero-cyst  contains  spermatoioa : 
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core  of  the  disease,  which,  indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  medical  science 
appears  hopeless.  Iodide  of  potassium,  iodine,  mercury,  arsenic,  with 
bark  and  other  tonics,  have  all  proved  ineffectual ;  local  applications 
seem  also  to  be  without  effect,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  they  check  the 
rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  fungus :  nothing  is  therefore  left,  to  afford 
a  chance  of  life,  but  extirpation  of  the  tumour ;  but  even  this  alterna- 
tive should  not  be  adopted  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  lum- 
bar glands  are  implicated  in  the  disease,  or  that  it  has  extended  up  the 
spermatic  chord,  beyond  the  internal  abdominal  ring ;  indeed,  when  the 
operation  is  performed  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  dis- 
ease generally  proves  ultimately  fatal.  I  have  myself  never  known  a 
ease  in  which  it  did  not  return  after  operation,  either  in  the  spermatic 
chord  or  in  the  lumbar  glands. 

When  a  testicle  affected  with  medullary  sarcoma  is  dissected,  it  is 
found  to  contain  an  adventitious  mass  of  brain-like  substance,  wluch  fills 
np  the  tubular  structure  of  the  organ  :  this  newly  formed  matter  is  partiy 
organized,  but  a  portion  of  its  substance  Qeems  incapable  of  receiving 
bloodvessels  for  its  nourishmetit,  but  transmits  their  branches,  which 
merely  pass  through  the  mass  without  being  connected  with  it,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  being  distended  for  want  of  support  from  the  surround- 
ing tissue.  These  vessels  readily  give  way  under  ulceration ;  an  effusion 
of  blood  then  occurs,  giving  to  the  tymour  the  character  of  great  vascu- 
larity. Upon  more  careful  dissection,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the 
brain-like  matter  is*  contained  in  small  cysts  of  greater  or  less  density, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  effusion.  Some  of  these  cysts  contain 
sanious  fluid,  others  a  substance  having  the  appearance  of  a  mixture  of  a 
creamy  matter  with  more  or  less  blood,  and  others  again  more  solid  mat- 
ter:  it  is  this  variety  in  its  contents  that  gives  to  the  tumour  externally 
its  irregularity  of  figure  and  consistence,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  so 
closely  sero-cystic  testicle,  as  to  be,  as  I  have  already  described,  with 
tome  difficulty  distinguished  from  that  disease.  Some  time  since,  I  was 
requested  to  go  down  into  Bedfordshire  to  see  a  patient  of  Mr.  William- 
son, of  Shanbrook,  in  a  case  of  disease  of  the  testicle.  The  physical 
oonditions  were  precisely  such  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was 
sero  cystic  disease :  the  slight  constitutional  disturbance  in  this  instance 
also  seemed  to  confirm  the  belief  that  it  was  not  malignant.  Extirpation 
of  the  testicle  was  proposed  to  the  patient,  but  he  could  not  at  once 
make  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  operation  ;  during  this  delay,  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease  became  completely  established,  as  his  health  sud- 
denly fiuled;  and  his  appearance  became  strongly  cachectic  :  he  was  now 
very  desirous  that  the  operation  should  be  performed,  and  the  testicle  was 
accordingly  removed.  The  disease  in  this  case  returned  about  three 
months  i^r  the  operation,  in  the  cicatrix  atid  truncated  extremity  of  the 
spermatic  chord,  and  within  a  year  and  a  half  the  patient  died. 

Although  the  result  of  operation  in  this  disease  is  rarely  successful, 
still  it  may  be  the  means  of  lengthening  life ;  and  as  the  extirpation  is 
not  in  itself  dangerous,  it  is  difficult  to  withhold  from  a  patient  this  last 
and  indeed  only  chance  of  obtaimng  cure,  or  at  least  some  xmtigation  of 
BofferiDg. 
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gwelling  in  the  inguinal  canal,  especially  as  all  the  usoal  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease of  the  testicle  would  be  present,  and  therefore  the  extirpation  of  the 
organ  would  be  as  necessary  here  as  when  in  its  natural  situation. 

OpercAion  of  castration. — ^Tbe  removal  of  the  testicle  from  the  am- 
turn  IS  generally  a  very  simple  operation ;  it  is  perf<»rmed  in  the  foUowing 
manner : — The  patient  is  placed  on  a  table  of  convenient  height,  and  die 
pubes  being  shaved  the  surgeon  commences  his  operation  by  maldog  «d 
incision  a  little  above  the  external  abdominal  ring,  continuing  it  down- 
wards through  the  skin,  dartos,  fascia  spermatica  externa,  and  crettaiter 
muscle ;  the  operator  next  takes  hold  of  the  spermatic  chord  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  having  separated  the  vas  deferens 
from  the  spermatic  vessels,  (which  may  be  easily  done  from  the  peculiar 
whip-cord  feel  of  the  vas  deferens,)  a  needle  armed  witii  silk  is  passed 
under  them,  and  the  ligature  is  held  .by  an  assistant,  to  prevent  then* 
traction  of  the  chord.  The  chord  is  then  divided  below  the  ligature,  and 
the  sound  testicle,  together  witb  the  septum  scroti,  being  drawn  aside  by 
an  asdstant,  the  surge<Hi  with  a  few  sweeps  of  the  knife  separates  the 
diseased  organ  from  the  loose  cellular  tissue  which  connects  it  with  the 
scrotum.  It  is  recommended  by  some  surgeons  that  instead  of  dUntl^ 
ing  out  the  testicle,  it  should  be  removed  with  the  skin  by  one  sweep  of 
the  knife,  leaving  only  the  sound  half  of  the  scrotum  ;  but  as  this  open- 
tion  produces  a  much  greater  degree  of  mutilation  it  is  seldom  had  re- 
course to,  although  it  certdnly  possesses  this  advantage,  that  it  roaofei 
the  liability  to  the  formation  of  matter  in  the  loose  skin  left  in  the  other 
operation. 

When  the  testicle  has  been  removed,  the  spermatic  artery  must  be 
tied,  and  then  the  ligature  placed  round  the  vessels  at  the  commencement 
of  the  operation  may  be  withdrawn ;  this  ligature  is,  however,  of  great 
service  during  the  course  of  the  operation,  as  when  the  chord  is  divided 
the  ligature  prevents  its  retraction  into  the  inguinal  canal.  The  artery 
of  the  vas  deferens,  as  well  as  that  of  the  septum  scroti,  should  be  se- 
cured to  prevent  secondary  haemorrhage,  and  the  consequent  necesatj 
for  reopening  the  wound  after  the  patient  has  become  composed  in  bed ; 
indeed,  on  account  of  this  tendency  to  after  bleeding,  the  wound  ought 
never  to  be  closed  until  some  hours  after  the  operation. 

To  show  the  importance  of  the  ligature  round  the  spermatic  vessels  in 
preventing  the  retraction  of  the  chord  after  division,  I  relate  a  case  in 
which  this  precaution  had  not  been  taken,  and  in  which  a  dangerous  8e^ 
ondary  haemorrhage  ensued,  A  military  surgeon  at  Woolwich  had  r^ 
moved  the  testicle  of  a  marine,  and  on  the  division  of  the  chord  it  re- 
tracted into  the  inguinal  canal ;  the  bloodvessels  of  the  scrotum  were  se- 
cured, and  the  patient  placed  in  bed.  An  hour  after,  the  surgeon  wa« 
sent  for,  severe  bleeding  having  come  on ;  he  could,  however  find  no 
bleeding  vessel,  and  applied  pressure  and  cold ;  but  these  were  insufficient 
to  check  the  bleeding,  and  I  was  sent  for.  Upon  examining  the  patient, 
I  found  that  the  blood  issued  from  the  external  ring ;  I  therefore  proceed- 
ed at  once  to  lay  open  the.  inguinal  canal,  and,  exposing  the  spermatie 
chord,  secured  its  artery,  and  prevented  further  haemorrhage.  I  hare 
also  frequently  found  it  necessary  to  reopen  the  wound  after  extirpation 
of  the  testicle,  in  consequence  of  the  small  artery  of  the  septum  of  the 
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I  am  inclined  to  expect  that  this  may  be  the  case  ;  if  so,  a  farther  and 
very  certain  diagnostic  mark  of  the  disorder  would  be  obtained.  This 
condition  probably  originates  in  obstruction  and  dilatation  of  the  tubuli 
Mininiferi,  iust  as  a  disease  of  a  similar  character  is  produced  by  the  ob  • 
ttmction  of  the  lactiferous  tubes  in  the  mammary  gland ;  it  belongs, 
therefore,  to  that  order  of  cystic  formations  which  arises  from  dilatation 
of  natural  excretory  duets. 

In  the  sero-cystiform  disease  of  the  testicle,  the  tumour  increases  rap^ 
idly,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  malignant  affections :  in  the  former,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  constitutional  disturbance,  while  in  the  latter,  the  health 
of  the  patient  is  invariably  very  much  disordered. 

I  am  disposed  to  regard  sero-cystiform  disease  of  the  testicle  as  a  mod- 
ification of  encysted'  hydrocele ;  I  think  it  might  {properly  be  termed 
^  internal  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  testicle.''  In  the  diagnosis  of  this 
disease  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  hydrocele,  or  medul- 
lary sarcoma;  but  the  irregularity  of  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  with  the 
absence  of  the  pyramidal  form  and  transparency,  is  generally  sufficient 
to  mark  distinctly  the  difference  between  it  and  hydrocele  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  great  weight  of  the  swellings  and  the  unequal  consistency  of  its 
warbce^  indicate  positively  that  it  contains  solid  as  well  as  fluid  matter ; 
nevertheless,  the  best  surgeons  have  fallen  into  error  on  this  subject,  and 
have  plunged  the  trocar  into  a  sero-cystiform  testicle,  mistaking  it  for  hy- 
drocele of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  If  the  disease  be  of  long  standing,  the 
septa  of  the  tubuli  seminiferi  which  spring  from' the  tunica  albuginea  may 
have  become  much  thickened,  and  give  the  tumour  a  more  or  less  fibrous 
oharacter,  in  addition  to  those  of  a  common  sero-cy&t.  A  section  of  a 
testicle  affected  by  this  disease  displays  numerous  cysts  dispersed  through 
the  substance  of  the  swelling,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head 
to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg :  the  appearance  of  these  sections  is  precisely 
rinular  to  that  of  a  mamma  under  the  same  disease  ;  and  without  using 
die  microscope  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  distinguish  one  from 
tiie  other. 

Neither  constitutional  nor  local  treatment  seems  to  possess  any  power 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  disease,  and  nothing  but  its  extirpation  can 
relieve  the  patient :  the  operation,  may,  however,  be  undertaken  with 
confidence,  for  the  disease  is  not  propagated  by  the  absorbent  system,  nor 
18  the  patfent  liable  to  its  return,  as  it  is  not  malignant,  and  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  general  health.  The  last  patient  on  whom  I  performed 
the  operation  of  castration  was  suffering  from  this  disease  ;  he  recovered 
without  any  bad  symptom,  and  has  never  since  experienced  any  ten- 
dency to  its  return,  eidier  in  the  opposite  testicle  or  truncated  spermatic 
chord. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  testicles  instead  of  descending  into  the 
ecrotom,  remain  eidier  in  the  loins  or  in  the  inguinal  canals :  they  may  be 
itill  attacked  by  any  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  obnoxious  when  in 
the  ecrotom ;  their  abnormal  position  must,  however,  to  a  considerable 
extent  obscure  the  diagnostic  marks  of  such  disease  ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  small  portion  of  the  spermatic  chord  exposed  to  examination,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  that  structure  is  implicated.  The  ab- 
•ence  of  the  testicle  from  the  scrotum  would  indicate  the  nature  of  «^ 
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When  this  diaease  is  seated  in  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  chord,  it  naj 
be  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  feel  of  the  swelling,  nhich  gives  a  Ban- 
sation  aptly  compared  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to  that  of  grasping  a  ba^  of 
earth-worms. 

The  degree  of  distention  of  the  veins  varies  at  different  periods,  »«■ 
cording  to  the  length  of  time  the  person  has  been  in  the  erect  postHK, 
On  rising  in  tlie  morning,  there  13  scarcely  any  abnormal  enlargemeni ; 
at  night  the  swelling  is  the  greatest,  and  the  uneasiness  arising  in  C4lu^ 
quence  most  severe.  Attending  this  disease,  there  is  usually  moreot 
less  pain  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic  chord,  and  sometimes  an  irritible 
state  of  the  testicle  is  induced  by  the  altered  nutrition  of  the  organ, lead- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  recumbent  posture  to  relieve  jitin. 
At  this  stage  of  the  disease  the  surgeon  is  generally  consulted ;  sod  ib 
the  patient  will  state  tbat  be  is  the  subject  of  a  swelling  in  the  groin,  W 
probably  complain  also  of  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  the  first  im- 
pression is  very  likely  to  be,  tbat  he  is  suffering  from  hernia,  Upoo 
placing  him  in  the  proper  position  for  examination,  a  tumour  will  be  found 
in  the  seat  of  inguinal  hernia  ;  by  pressure  this  easily  recedes,  retnnung 
directly  the  pressure  is  removed  :  upon  coughing  it  dilates.  These  ire 
symptoms  of  hernia  ;  hut  yet  there  are  diagnostic  marks  so  distinct,  &xi 
no  excuse  can  be  made  for  mistaking  one  for  the  other :  for  instance,  »f- 
ter  the  tumour  has  been  pushed  back,  if  the  pressure  bo  maintaiaed,  1 
heniial  tumour  cannot  reappear,  while  tie  varicocele  directly  reappein 
bebw  the  point  of  compression  ;  as  by  the  pressure  we  add  to  ihei^ 
cuUy  oi  the  passage  of  the  refluent  blood  towards  the  heart.  I W* 
met  with  some  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis,  when  varicocele  baa  been  coo- 
plicated  with  hydrocele  of  the  chord,  which  being  coucomitant  with  1 
constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  led  me  to  consider  the  irreducible  tumotf 
as  strangulated  hernia  ;  but  the  restoration  of  the  natural  function  of  ibt 
bowels  by  ^jurgatives,  at  once  elucidated  the  nature  of  the  case- 
When  the  disease  is  nsccnaintd  beyond  doubt  to  be  varicocele,  tbi 
means  to  be  adopted  for  iis  cure  naturally  become  the  subject  of  the  nr 
geon's  consideration.  If  it  be  found  that  constipation  of  the  bowels,  ud 
a  loaded  condition  of  the  sigmoid  flexion  of  the  colon,  be  the  exciliB{ 
causes,  their  removal  would  immediately  suggest  itself  as  the  beat  mtnt 
of  rehef ;  and  neutral  salts,  purgative  enemata,  recumbent  posture,  wiA 
cold  applications,  and  support  to  the  scrotum,  will  be  generally  foond  ef' 
fectual  in  removing  the  immediate  congestion  of  the  veins.  To  ntiitt 
this  benefit  permanent,  gentle  aperients  should  be  used  habitually,  aiiJ 
the  scrotum  kept  supported  by  an  elastic  suspensory  bandage.  Where 
the  disease  is  of  a  more  obstinate  character,  these  means  will,  however, 
be  found  insufficient ;  aud  various  surgical  opei'ations  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  radical  cure,  by  the  obhteration 
of  the  diseased  veins:  potassa  fusa,  has,  for  e.^mple,  been  employed  to 
produce  sloughiug  of  the  skiu,  and  such  an  inflammation  in  the  veins  ai 
will  produce  their  obliteration.  .  By  some,  division  of  the  veius  has  been 
had  recourse  to  ;  and  I  believe  Sir  Beojamin  Brodic  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  dividing  them  in  this  disease,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  very  fine  scissor* 
passed  beneath  the  skin,  pressure  being  afterwards  applied  to  preveot 
hsemorrhage.    M.  Iticord  also  recommends  a  subcataueous  operatiai 
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bat  instead  of  catting  the  vein,  he  employs  a  most  ingenioos  arrangement 
of  ligatare  to  effect  its  obliteration.  To  applj  the  ligature,  he  passes  a 
needle  armed  with  a  double  thread  through  the  skin  atid  beneath  the 
Tein,  and  a  second  needle  with  a  similar  ligature,  inserting  i^  into  the 
opening  by  which  the  first  had  been  brought  out,  passing  it  under  the 
akin,  but  above  the  vein,  and  bringing  it  out  by  the  opening  which  the 
first  needle  and  ligature  had  made.  l%e  result  of  this  operaticm  is,  that 
from  each  opening  a  loop  and  two  free  ends  project.  If  these  ends  on 
either  nde  be  now  passed  through  the  loops  respectirely,  and  then  drawn 
Iq^t,  the  rein  will  be  included  in  a  most  effective  ligature,  which  may  be 
eeeored  over  a  piece  of  quill  or  bougie,  to  maintain  the  requisite  pros- 
mre.  If  the  inflammation  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  ligature 
aboold  be  too  great,  the  ligature  may  easily  be  remored  merely  by  poll- 
ing at  one  free  end  on  either  side ;  the  knot  will  then  slip  and  the  threadb 

ij  be  withdrawn. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  I  havo  punctured  the  distended  veins  in  ra- 
rioocele,  particularly  where  there  has  been  much  pain ;  and  in  such  cases 
I  have  not  only  succeeded  in  relieving  the  congested  state  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  consequent  pain,  but  have  found  that  the  veins  subjected  to  this 
treatment  became  obliterated,  so  that  at  first  I  believed  I  had  effected  a 
permanent  cure  by  this  operation.  Further  experience  has,  however, 
tanght  me  that,  although  by  this  plan  one  vein  may  be  obliterated,  others 
beeome  enlarged,  and,  in  fact,  the  relief  is  only  temporary ;  and  such, 
indeed,  is  the  result  of  all  the  operations  hitherto  attempted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  distended  veins  impervious  to  the  blood. 

These  operations,  although  very  simple  in  themselves,  are  sometimes 
followed  by  most  dangerous  symptoms — phlebitis  (xscasionally  supervenes ; 
and  numerous  cases  of  death  from  this  cause  are  on  record.  The  opera- 
tioa  should,  therefore,  never  be  undertaken  without  due  preparation  of 
the  patient.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommended  another  form  of  opera- 
tion.  He  conceived,  that  as  in  varicocele  the  scrotum  is  always  much 
elongated,  the  veins  became  diseased  in  consequence  of  having  lost  their 
natural  support ;  and  he  accordingly  thought  that  if  a  large  portion  of 
the  loose  skin  were  removed,  the  support  would  be  restored,  and  a  per- 
manent natural  compress  established.  I  have  tried  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment myself,  and  the  following  case  shows  with  what  result : — The  pa- 
tient was  a  young  farmer  from  the  Isle  of  Sheppy ;  he  had  been  for  more 
than  to  years  suffering  from  a  varicose  state  of  the  veins  of  the  left  sper- 
matic chord.  The  whole  scrotum  was  nearly  double  its  natural  size,  and 
the  diseased  side  was  so  pendulous  as  to  reach  at  least  one-third  lower 
khan  the  opposite.  The  slightest  touch  produced  considerable  pain,  both 
h  the  testicle  and  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic  chord ;  indeed,  the 
mnptoms  were  so  argent,  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  plan  for 
tne  immediate  relief  of  the  patient,  who  had  been  subjected  to  every  de- 
leription  of  constitutional  treatment  without  obtuning  any  benefit.  I 
proposed  in  this  case  to  excise  a  portion  of  the  scrotum  in  the  manner 
reeommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  The  operation  was  performed  as 
j^^fg : — He  was  jdaced  in  the  recumbent  posture  on  the  foot  of  the 
led,  and  the  distended  veins  of  the  left  spermatic  chord  emptied  of  their 
lentents ;  the  reUaed  skin  of  the  scrotum  was  then  drawn  up  tightly  be . 
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tween  the  fore  and  middle  finger  by  an  assistant,  the  testicle  being  presS' 
ed  closely  agamst  the  external  ring  with  the  back  of  the  hand.  With  t 
few  sweeps  of  the  knife  I  removed  the  whole  of  the  restricted  skin,  ex- 
posing the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  was  the  only  covering  to  the  testicle. 
The  edges  of  the  skin  were  brought  together  and  secordl  by  suture,  w 
as  to  form  a  close  envelope  to  the  testicle,  and  the  parts  were  all  wel 
supported  by  adhesive  plaister  and  bandages.  A  high  degree  of  consti- 
tutional irritation  followed  the  operation,  and  at  one  time  the  life  of  the 
patient  was  in  considerable  danger ;  but  he  ultimately  recovered,  and  I 
sent  him  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  he  might  see  the  result  of  his  new 
method  of  treatment.  He  wrote  me  in  return,  the  following  note  .*— 
^^  The  case  of  spermatocele  you  sent  me  is  singularly  gratifying  to  me ; 
the  operation  has  been  more  successful  than  in  any  instance  in  which  I 
have  myself  performed  it." 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  thus  expressed  by  Sir  Astlej,  the  benefit 
proved  but  temporary  ;  for,  two  years  after,  the  patient  again  came  to 
me,  the  disease  having  returned,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  always  to 
wear  a  suspensory  bandage,  One  could  scarcely  believe  that  a  tmsB 
could  afford  any  relief  in  varicocele.  I  have,  however,  found  that  the 
application  of  what  is  called  a  ^^  Mocmain"  truss  produces  sometimes  a 
very  good  effect.  The  advantage  is  perhaps  attributable  to  the  dream- 
stance  that  the  pressure  prevents  the  column  of  blood  above  the  tmsB 
from  regurgitating  into  the  spermatic  veins  ;  substituting  to  some  extent 
the  function  of  the  venous  valves.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  tried  on  dogs  the 
effect  of  tying  the  spermatic  artery,  thinking  that,  by  thus  cutting  off  the 
chief  supply  of  blood  to  the  testicle,  the  veins  might  be  relieved  from 
congestion ;  but  the  experiment  produced  sloughing  of  the  testicle,  and 
therefore  it  was  never  attempted  in  cases  of  varicocele. 

The  female  is  not  wholly  free  from  a  disease  similar  to  varicocele,  as 
the  veins  of  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  are  subject  to  dilatation. 
In  the  female,  however,  the  disease  is  not  by  any  means  so  obstinate  as 
in  the  male  :  the  swelling  is  chiefly  seated  in  the  labium  pudendi,  and  is 
much  more  under  the  control  of  the  surgeon  ;  it  might  however,  as  in  the 
male  subject,  be  mistaken  for  hernia. 

HTDBOCELE. 

Hydrocele  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  diseases  affecting  the  coier- 
ings  of  the  testicle  and  chord ;  it  is,  indeed,  as  its  name  implies, 
caused  by  an  inordinate  secretion  of  the  natural  fluid  of  a  serous  mem- 
brane, and  is  similar  to  the  effusions  that  are  met  with  in  the  arachnoid, 
the  pleura,  the  pericardium,  and  the  peritoneum,  which  effusions  con- 
stitute formidable  diseases  in  the  cavities  to  which  those  membranes  b^ 
long. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  is  a  prolongation  of  the  peritoneum,  being  bronght 
down  into  the  scrotum  by  the  descent  of  the  testicle.  At  first  this  seroos 
cavity  communicates  with  the  great  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  itself;  but 
'  soon  after  the  testicle  has  arrived  at  its  ultimate  destination  in  the  scro- 
tum, an  adhesion  takes  place  between  the  two  surfaces  at  the  abdominal 
rings,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  then  constitutes  a  distinct  serous  bag. 
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bat  instead  of  cutting  the  vein,  he  employs  a  most  ingenious  arrangement 
of  ligature  to  effect  its  obliteration.  To  apply  the  ligature,  he  passes  a 
needle  armed  with  a  double  thread  through  the  skin  atid  b^sneath  the 
Tein,  and  a  second  needle  with  a  similar  ligature,  inserting  i^  into  the 

riing  by  which  the  first  had  been  brought  out,  passmg  it  under  the 
,  but  above  the  rein,  and  bringing  it  out  by  the  opening  which  the 
first  needle  and  ligature  had  made.  G^e  result  of  this  operation  is,  that 
from  each  opening  a  loop  and  two  free  ends  project.  If  these  ends  on 
either  nde  be  now  passed  through  the  loops  respectirely,  and  then  drawn 
li|^t,  the  rein  will  be  included  in  a  most  effective  ligature,  which  may  be 
eecured  over  a  piece  of  quill  or  bougie,  to  maintain  the  requisite  pres- 
sure. If  the  inflammation  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  ligature 
ahould  be  too  great,  the  ligature  may  easily  be  removed  merely  by  poU- 
ing  at  one  free  end  on  either  side ;  the  knot  will  then  slip  and  the  threadb 
may  be  withdrawn. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  I  have  punctured  the  distended  veins  in  va- 
ricocele, particularly  where  there  has  been  much  pain ;  and  in  such  cases 
I  have  not  only  succeeded  in  relieving  the  congested  state  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  consequent  pain,  but  have  found  that  the  veins  subjected  to  this 
treatment  became  obliterated,  so  that  at  first  I  believed  I  had  effected  a 
permanent  cure  by  this  operation.  Further  experience  has,  however, 
taught  me  that,  althougih  by  this  plan  one  vein  may  be  obliterated,  others 
become  enlarged,  and,  in  fact,  the  relief  is  only  temporary ;  and  such, 
indeed,  is  the  result  of  all  the  operations  hitheilo  attempted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  distended  veins  impervious  to  the  blood. 

These  operations,  although  very  simple  in  themselves,  are  sometimes 
followed  by  most  dangerous  symptoms — phlebitis  (xscasionally  supervenes ; 
and  numerous  cases  of  death  from  this  cause  are  on  record.  The  opera- 
tion  should,  therefore,  never  be  undertaken  without  due  preparation  of 
the  patient.  Sir  Astiey  Cooper  recommended  another  form  of  opera- 
tion. He  conceived,  that  as  in  varicocele  the  scrotum  is  always  much 
elongated,  the  veins  became  diseased  in  consequence  of  having  lost  their 
natural  support ;  and  he  accordingly  thought  that  if  a  large  portion  of 
the  loose  skin  were  removed,  the  support  would  be  restored,  and  a  per- 
manent natural  compress  established.  I  have  tried  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment myself,  and  the  following  case  shows  with  what  result : — The  pa* 
tient  was  a  young  farmer  from  the  Isle  of  Sheppy ;  he  had  been  for  more 
than  to  years  suffering  from  a  varicose  state  of  the  veins  of  the  left  sper- 
matic chord.  The  whole  scrotum  was  nearly  double  its  natural  size,  and 
the  diseased  side  was  so  pendulous  as  to  reach  at  least  one-third  lower 
than  the  opposite.  The  slightest  touch  produced  considerable  pain,  both 
h  the  testicle  and  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic  chord ;  indeed,  the 

rptoms  were  so  urgent,  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  plan  for 
immediate  relief  of  the  patient,  who  had  been  subjected  to  every  de- 
eeription  of  constitutional  treatment  without  obtuning  any  benefit.  I 
proposed  in  this  case  to  excise  a  portion  of  the  scrotum  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  Sir  Astiey  Cooper.  The  operation  was  performed  as 
Mows : — He  was  placed  in  the  recumbent  posture  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  the  distended  veins  of  the  left  spermatic  chord  emptied  of  their 
Matents ;  the  relaxed  skin  of  the  scrotum  was  then  drawn  up  tightiy  be  ^ 
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Sdrrhus  qf  the  te$ticle. — Trne  soirrhva  of  the  testicle  is  very 
that  is,  if  the  term  be  used  to  indicate  that  malignant  affection  so  fre> 
qnent  in  the  breast  of  the  female,  and  called  hard  cancer.  It  is  not, 
however,,  unusual  to  meet  with  a  bard  enlargement  of  the  testicle  after 
orchitis :  and  this,  if  existing  in  a  cachectic  diathesis,  may  probably  be 
mistaken  &r  true  scirrhus,  but  I  have  myself  never  known  such  a  condi* 
tion  go  on  to  ulceration,  having  the  hardened  everted  edges  and  other 
characteristics  of  true  cancer.  In  this  hardening  of  the  testicle,  the  skin 
remains  intact,  the  mass  becomes  tuberculated,  and  acute  pain,  extending 
up  the  chord,  is  oflen  experienced  by  the  patient.  I  extirpated  the  tes- 
ticle for  a  gentleman  who  was  suffering  from  this  disease,  which  would 
neither  yield  to  constitutional  nor  local  remedies  :  upon  dissection  of  the 
tumour,  the  secreting  structure  of  the  organ  was  found  entirely  changed, 
nothing  like  tubuli  seminiferi  remained,  and  the  whole  constituted  a  mass 
divisible  into  lobes,  unequal  both  in  size  and  consistence,  some  being  at 
most  cartilaginous.  The  tunica  albuginea  was  also  thickened  ;  the  wound 
healed  shortly  after  the  operation,  and  the  patient  (although  the  tumour 
was  removed  six  years  ago)  continues  perfectly  free  from  any  symptom 
of  its  return.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt,  a  kind  of  disease  so  far  re- 
sembling scirrhus,  that  it  does  sometimes  return,  but  not  being  propagated 
through  the  medium  of  the  absorbents  to  distant  parts,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  malignant  disease,  but  merely  one  which  has  a  tendency  to 
develope  itself,  although  innocent  in  its  nature. 

Sero-cysliform  diseases  of  the  testicle. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  distinguish- 
ed this  disease  by  the  term  hydatid  testicle,  but  as  the  cysts  do  not  con* 
tain  animalculae,  the  name  is  incorrect.  The  swelling  in  this  complaint 
is  irregular  in  form,  fluctuating  in  some  parts  of  its  surface,  whilst  it  is 
solid  in  others,  so  far  (although  not  a  malignant  affection)  resembling 
medullary  sareoma :  the  best  means,  perhaps,  of  distinguishing  between 
the  two,  consists  in  puncturing  one  of  the  softest  parts  of  the  tumour, 
when,  if  it  be  a  sero-cyst,  a  limpid  fluid  will  be  poured  out,  while  in  med- 
ulary  sarcoma  a  semi-fluid  sanious  matter  exudes.  I  believe  it  has  never 
been  ascertained  whether  the  fluid  of  the  sero-cyst  contains  spermatoioa : 
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I  am  inclined  to  expect  that  this  may  be  the  case  ;  if  so,  a  farther  and 
very  certain  diagnostic  mark  of  the  disorder  would  be  obtained.  This 
condition  probably  originates  in  obstruction  and  dilatation  of  the  tabuli 
seminiferi,  Just  as  a  disease  of  a  similar  character  is  produced  by  the  ob  • 
struction  of  the  lactiferous  tubes  in  the  mammary  gland ;  it  belongs, 
therefore,  to  that  order  of  cystic  formations  which  arises  from  dilatation 
of  natural  excretoi^  duets. 

In  the  soro-cystiform  disease  of  the  testicle,  the  tumour  increases  rap> 
idly,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  malignant  affections :  in  the  former,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  constitutional  disturbance,  while  in  the  latter,  the  health 
of  the  patient  is  invariably  yery  much  disordered. 

I  am  disposed  to  regard  sero-cystiform  disease  of  the  testicle  as  a  mod- 
ification of  encysted'  hydrocele ;  I  think  it  might  Jproperly  be  termed 
^^  internal  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  testicle."  In  the  diagnosis  of  this 
disease  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  hydrocele,  or  medul- 
lary sarcoma;  but  the  irregularity  of  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  with  the 
absence  of  the  pyramidal  form  and  transparency,  is  generally  sufficient 
to  mark  distinctly  the  difference  between  it  and  hydrocele  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  great  weight  of  the  swellings  and  the  unequal  consistency  of  its 
surface,  indicate  positively  that  it  contains  solid  as  well  as  fluid  matter ; 
nevertheless,  the  best  surgeons  have  fallen  into  error  on  this  subject,  and 
have  plunged  the  trocar  into  a  sero-cystiform  testicle,  mistaking  it  for  hy- 
drocele of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  If  the  disease  be  of  long  standing,  the 
septa  of  the  tubuli  seminiferi  which  spring  from' the  tunica  albuginea  may 
have  become  much  thickened,  and  give  the  tumour  a  more  or  less  fibrous 
character,  in  addition  to  those  of  a  common  sero-cybt.  A  section  of  a 
testicle  affected  by  this  disease  displays  numerous  cysts  dispersed  through 
the  substance  of  the  swelling,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head 
to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg :  the  appearance  of  these  sections  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  a  mamma  under  the  same  disease  ;  and  without  using 
the  microscope  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other. 

Neither  constitutional  nor  local  treatment  seems  to  possess  any  power 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  disease,  and  nothing  but  its  extirpation  can 
relieve  the  patient :  the  operation,  may,  however,  be  undertaken  with 
confidence,  for  the  disease  is  not  propagated  by  the  absorbent  system,  nor 
is  the  patfent  liable  to  its  return,  as  it  is  not  malignant,  and  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  general  health.  The  last  patient  on  whom  I  performed 
the  operation  of  castration  was  suffering  from  this  disease  ;  he  recovered 
without  any  bad  symptom,  and  has  never  since  experienced  any  ten- 
dency to  its  return,  either  in  the  opposite  testicle  or  truncated  spermatic 
chord. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  testicles  instead  of  descending  into  the 
scrotum,  remain  either  in  the  loins  or  in  the  inguinal  canals :  they  may  be 
still  attacked  by  any  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  obnoxious  when  in 
the  scrotum ;  their  abnormal  position  must,  however,  to  a  considerable 
extent  obscure  the  diagnostic  marks  of  such  disease  ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  small  portion  of  the  spermatic  chord  exposed  to  examination,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  that  structure  is  implicated.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  testicle  from  the  scrotum  would  indicate  the  iLa^tox^  <^^  ^ 
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swelling  in  the  ingmnal  canal,  espeoiaUy  as  all  ibe  usual  syuptomB  of  dis- 
ease of  the  testicle  would  be  present,  and  therefore  the  extirpation  of  Ibe 
organ  would  be  as  necessary  here  as  when  in  its  natural  situation. 

Oration  of  eastratian. — ^The  removal  of  the  testicle  from  the  sera- 
turn  IS  generally  a  very  simple  operation ;  it  is  performed  m  the  following 
manner : — ^Tbe  patient  is  placed  on  a  table  of  convenient  height|  and  the 
pubes  being  shaved  the  surgeon  commences  his  operation  by  maldng  an 
incision  a  little  above  the  external  abdominal  ring,  contmuing  it  down- 
wards through  the  skin,  dartos,  fascia  spermatica  external  and  crotnaster 
muscle ;  the  operator  next  takes  hold  of  the  spermatic  chord  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  having  separated  the  vas  deferens 
from  the  spermatic  vessels,  (which  may  be  eamly  done  from  the  pecufiar 
wUp-cord  feel  of  the  vas  deferens,)  a  needle  armed  with  nlk  is  passed 
under  them,  and  the  ligature  is  held. by  an  assistant,  to  prevent  tlie  re- 
traction of  the  chord.  The  chord  is  then  divided  below  the  ligature,  and 
the  sound  testicle,  together  witk  the  septum  scroti,  being  drawn  aside  by 
an  asostant,  the  6urge<m  with  a  few  sweeps  of  the  knife  separates  the 
diseased  organ  from  tiie  loose  cellular  tissue  which  connects  it  with  the 
scrotum.  It  is  recommended  by  some  surgeons  that  instead  of  dUnc^ 
wg  out  the  testicle,  it  should  be  removed  with  the  skin  by  one  sweep  of 
the  knife,  leaving  only  the  sound  half  of  the  scrotum  ;  but  as  this  opera- 
tion produces  a  much  greater  degree  of  mutilation  it  is  seldom  had  re- 
course to,  although  it  certidnly  possesses  this  advantage,  that  it  removes 
the  liability  to  the  formation  of  matter  in  the  loose  skin  left  in  the  other 
operation. 

When  the  testicle  has  been  removed,  the  spermatic  artery  must  be 
tied,  and  then  the  ligature  placed  round  the  vessels  at  the  commencement 
of  the  operation  may  be  withdrawn ;  this  ligature  is,  however,  of  great 
service  during  the  course  of  the  operation,  as  when  the  chord  is  divided 
the  ligature  prevents  its  retraction  into  the  inguinal  canal.  The  artery 
of  the  vas  deferens,  as  well  as  that  of  the  septum  scroti,  should  be  se- 
cured to  prevent  secondary  hssmorrhage,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
for  reopening  the  wound  after  the  patient  has  become  composed  in  bed  ; 
indeed,  on  account  of  this  tendency  to  afterbleeding,  the  wound  ought 
never  to  be  closed  until  some  hours  after  the  operation. 

To  show  the  importance  of  the  ligature  round  the  spermatic  vessels  in 
preventing  the  retraction  of  the  chord  after  division,  I  relate  a  case  in 
which  this  precaution  had  not  been  taken,  and  in  which  a  dangerous  sec- 
ondary haemorrhage  ensued.  A  military  surgeon  at  Woolwich  had  re- 
moved the  testicle  of  a  marine,  and  on  the  division  of  the  chord  it  re- 
tracted into  the  inguinal  canal ;  the  bloodvessels  of  the  scrotum  were  se- 
cured, and  the  patient  placed  in  bed.  An  hour  after,  the  surgeon  was 
sent  for,  severe  bleeding  having  come  on ;  he  could,  however  find  no 
bleeding  vessel,  and  applied  pressure  and  cold ;  but  these  were  insufficiem 
to  check  the  bleeding,  and  I  was  sent  for.  Upon  examining  the  patient, 
I  found  that  the  blood  issued  from  the  external  ring ;  I  therefore  proceed- 
ed at  once  to  lay  open  the  inguinal  canal,  and,  exposing  the  spermatic 
chord,  secured  its  artery,  and  prevented  further  haemorrhage.  I  have 
also  frequently  found  it  necessary  to  reopen  the  wound  after  extirpation 
of  the  testicle^  in  consequence  of  the  small  artery  of  the  septum  of  the 
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scrotum  not  haying  been  secured ;  as  this  ressel,  notwithstanding  its  mi- 
nuteness, cannot  be  safely  left  without  a  ligature.  When  the  testicle  re« 
mains  within  the  inguinal  canal,  and  from  any  circumstance  requires  ex* 
tirpation,  the  operation  is  performed  by  cutting  through  the  skin  and  su* 
perficial  fascia,  abore  Foupart's  ligament,  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
axis  of  thb  tumour,  exposing  the  tendon  of  the  external  abdominal  ob- 
Gque  muscle,  which  must  be  divided :  the  inguinal  canal  is  thus  laid 
open,  and  the  diseased  testicle,  covered  by.  the  fascia  spermatica  interna, 
may  be  seen.  The  chord  must  now  be  divided,  and  secured  in  the  same 
manner  as  above  described ;  and  the  testicle  renH)ved,  with  similar  pre- 
cautions. 

A  wound  of  the  scrotum  may  sometimes  rerder  it  necessary  to  tie  the 
spermatic  artery,  in  order  to  suppress  haemorrhage.  The  following  is  an 
instance  of  this  kind : — A  bargeman,  aged  twenty-one,  was  brought  into 
Guy's  hospital,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  injury  to  the  scrotum.  In 
jumping  down  into  his  barge,  he  fell  upon  the  handle  of  a  broom,  which, 
penetrating  the  scrotum,  produced  a  deep  lacerated  wound,  through  which 
the  testicle  partly  protruded.  When  brought  into  the  hospital,  the  pa- 
tient was  in  a  state  of  collapse  ;  his  countenance  blanched  ;  the  surface 
of  his  body  cold,  and  his  pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt.  Hot  water  was  or* 
dered  to  be  applied  to  his  feet,  and  stimulants  given  to  promote  reaction. 
The  circulation  was  no  sooner  re-established  than  a  profuse  haemorrhage 
came  on  ;  and  upon  seeking  for  the  source  of  the  bleeding,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  spermatic  artery  was  wounded.  Upon  returning  the  tes- 
ticle, and  examining  the  wound,  it  was  found  to  extend  about  four  inches 
upwards,  to  a  space  midway  between  the  anterior  and  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ileum  and  the  umbilicus,  where  a  hard  substance  could  be 
felt.  I  immediately  made  an  incision  into  this  part,  and,  after  cutting 
through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  removed  a  large  piece  of  his  plu^h 
trowsers,  which  had  been  driven  into  the  wound,  and  secured  the  bleed- 
ing artery.  This  man  ultimately  recovered,  but  slowly,  owing  to  the 
large  quantity  of  blood  which  he  had  lost. 

DISEASES   OF  THE   SPEBMATIC  CHORD. 

Varicocele  is  the  term  technically  used  to  designate  dilatation  of  the 
veins  of  the  spermatic  chord.  This  disease  is  most  frequent  in  the  veins 
of  the  left  spermatic  chord — a  circumstance  which  arises  partly  from  the 
more  depending  position  of  the  left  than  the  right  testicle,  and  partly 
from  the  pressure  of  the  sigmoid  flexion  of  the  colon  retarding  the  flow 
of  blood  from  the  left  spermatic  to  the  emulgent  vein.  When  tiie  course 
of  the  blood  through  a  vein  is  impeded,  the  vessel  naturally  becomes  dis- 
tended, and  its  valves  are  rendered  incapable  of  performing  their  office 
of  dividing  the  colcunn  of  blood ;  the  vein  has,  consequently,  to  resist  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  fluid  equal  in  length  to  itself ;  and  having  to  sup- 
port an  abnormal  amount  of  pressure,  it  beeomes  distended,  and  frequently 
inflamed.  Nature  remedies  this  defect,  by  rendering  a  vein  in  tins  con- 
dition tortuous  in  its  course ;  thus  compensating  for  the  loss  of  valves 
by  interrupting  the  directness  of  the  vertical  column.  In  this  state  the 
disease  is  termed  varix,  which  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body« 
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manner,  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of  the  scro- 
tum :  he  then  draws  off  the  fluid  with  a  trocar,  between  the  ligatures ; 
and  having  emptied  the  sac,  passes  a  piece  of  bougie  or  quill  vertically 
through  the  loops  of  the  double  ligature  on  one  side,  and  ties  their  firee 
ends  over  a  similarly  placed  piece  of  bougie  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
scrotum,  drawing  the  ligature  tight ;  thus  bringing  a  large  surface  of  die 
tunica  vaginalis  of  each  side  of  the  sac  in  close  contact.  From  the  vio- 
lent effects  produced  by  the  common  seton,  I  should  certainly  much  fear 
the  result  of  this  more  complicated  mode  of  proceeding ;  but  I  have 
heard  a  surgeo;i  who  has  seen  M.  Ricord  apply  it,  say  that  it  answers 
remarkably  well,  and  that  he  never  witnessed  any  bad  symptoms  ariang 
from  its  use. 

Among  other  methods  of  treating  hydrocele — ^rather,  however,  with 
the  "View  to  its  palliation,  than  to  its  permanent  cure — is,  that  of  punctiu^ 
ing  the  hydrocele  with  a  fine  needle, technically  termed  acupuncturation ; 
a  plan  of  treatment  which  was  first  recommended  by  my  friend.  Dr. 
Lewis,  of  Finsbury-place.  The  puncture  must  be  sufficiently  deep  to 
enter  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  permit  of  the  fluid  exuding  when  the  nee- 
dle is  withdrawn.  In  about  three  days  after  the  operation,  the  hydroeete 
will  have  entirely  disappeared,  even  when  the  accumulation  of  fluid  is 
large.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  hydrocele  is  small,  the  progress  and  man- 
ner of  the  cure  is  not  perceptible  ;  but  when  the  hydrocele  contains  i 
large  quantity  of  fluid,  it  is  effused  from  the  tunica  vaginalis  into  the  od- 
lular  tissue,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  from  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  puncture,  will  be  completely  absorbed.  The  advantages  stated 
to  be  obtained  from  this  plan  over  the  method  of  tapping  with  a  trocar, 
which  I  shall  next  describe,  are, — firstly,  there  is  no  danger  of  wound- 
ing the  testicle ;  secondly,  the  reaccumulation  of  water  takes  place  very 
slowly  after  puncture  with  a  needle,  even  if  the  hydrocele  be  not  permsr 
neatly  cured.  Thirdly,  the  simplicity  of  the  operation  is  so  great,  thatit 
is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  a  great  accumulation  of  fluid  before  making 
the  puncture.  I  believe  this  treatment  has  been  tried  in  a  large  number 
of  cases,  and  that  it  has  proved  very  successful — that  is,  as  successful  as 
merely  palliative  treatment  can  be  considered. 
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but  instead  of  cutting  the  vein,  he  employs  a  meet  ingenious  arrangement 
of  ligature  to  eflfect  its  obliteration.  To  apply  the  ligature,  he  passes  a 
needle  armed  with  a  double  thread  through  the  skin  add  beneath  the 
vein,  and  a  second  needle  with  a  amilar  ligature,  inserting  i^  into  the 
opening  by  which  the  first  had  been  brought  out,  passing  it  under  the 
skin,  but  above  the  vein,  and  bringing  it  out  by  the  opening  which  tiie 
first  needle  and  ligature  had  made.  I^e  result  of  this  operation  is,  that 
from  each  opening  a  loop  and  two  firee  ends  project.  If  these  ends  on 
either  side  be  now  passed  through  the  loops  respectively,  and  then  drawn 
tight,  the  vein  will  oe  included  in  a  most  effective  ligature,  which  may  be 
secured  over  a  piece  of  quill  or  bou^^e,  to  maintain  the  requisite  pres- 
sure. If  the  inflammation  resulting  from  the  appUoation  of  the  ligature 
should  be  too  great,  the  ligature  may  easily  be  removed  merely  br  poll- 
ing at  one  free  end  on  either  side ;  the  knot  will  th^n  slip  and  the  mreadb 
may  be  withdrawn. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  I  havo  punctured  the  distended  veins  in  va- 
ricocele,  particularly  where  there  has  been  much  pain ;  and  in  such  cases 
I  have  not  only  succeeded  in  relieving  the  congested  state  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  consequent  pain,  but  have  found  that  the  veins  subjected  to  this 
treatment  became  obliterated,  so  that  at  first  I  believed  I  had  efieoted  a 
permanent  cure  by  this  operation.  Further  experience  has,  however, 
taught  me  that,  although  by  this  plan  one  vein  may  be  obliterated,  others 
become  enlarged,  and,  in  fact,  the  relief  is  only  temporary ;  and  such, 
indeed,  is  the  result  of  all  the  operations  hitherto  attempted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  distended  veins  impervious  to  the  blood. 

These  operations,  although  very  simple  in  themselves,  are  sometimes 
followed  by  most  dangerous  symptoms — phlebitis  occasionally  supervenes ; 
and  numerous  cases  of  death  from  this  cause  are  on  record.  The  opera- 
tion should,  therefore,  never  be  undertaken  without  due  preparation  of 
the  patient.  Sir  AsUey  Cooper  recommended  another  form  of  opera- 
tion. He  conceived,  that  as  in  varicocele  the  scrotum  is  always  much 
elongated,  the  veins  became  diseased  in  consequence  of  having  lost  their 
natural  support ;  and  he  accordingly  thought  that  if  a  large  portion  of 
the  loose  skin  were  removed,  the  support  would  be  restored,  and  a  per- 
manent natural  compress  established.  I  have  tried  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment myself,  and  the  following  case  shows  with  what  result : — The  pa- 
tient was  a  young  farmer  from  the  Isle  of  Shoppy ;  he  had  been  for  more 
than  to  years  suffering  from  a  varicose  state  of  the  veins  of  the  left  sper- 
matic chord.  The  whole  scrotum  was  nearly  double  its  natural  sise,  and 
the  diseased  side  was  so  pendulous  as  to  reach  at  least  one-third  lower 
than  the  opposite.  The  slightest  touch  produced  considerable  pam,  both 
in  the  testicle  and  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic  chord ;  indeed,  the 
symptoms  were  so  urgent,  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  plan  for 
the  immediate  relief  of  the  patient,  who  had  been  subjected  to  every  de- 
scription of  constitutional  treatment  without  obtaining  any  benefit.  I 
proposed  in  this  case  to  excise  a  portion  of  the  scrotum  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  The  operation  was  performed  as 
follows : — He  was  placed  in  the  recumbent  posture  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  the  distended  veins  of  the  left  spermatic  chord  emptied  oi  their 
contents ;  the  relaxed  skin  of  tiie  sorbtum  was  then  drawn  up  tightly  be  . 
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eUion,  for  the  cure  of  hydrocele,  is  not  to  be  considered  a  safe  one,  or, 
at  any  rate,  not  with  the  introduction  of  any  foreign .  substance  into  the 
tnnio  yaginalis  to  excite  inflammation  as  a  prerentive  to  the  recurrenot 
of  the  effusion.  *  Simple  inciuon,  I  am  sure,  however,  may  be  safelj 
adopted  in  cases  which  offer  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise  nature 
of  tJie  disease. 

The  operation  hy  excirion  has  been  adopted  by  some  surgeons,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  having  been  found  that  the  incision  alone,  without  the  ia- 
troduction  of  some  substance  into  the .  tunica  vaginalis,  was  often  inmS' 
cient  to  produce  the  degree  of  inflammation  necessary  to  the  pennmeiit 
cure  of  the  disease.  The  mode  of  operating  by  excision  is,  to  cut  doim 
upon  the  distended  tunic,  puncture  it  with  a  lancet,  and  then  drawing 
out  a  portion  of  the  flaccid  sac  with  a  tenaculum,  snip  it  offl  This  ope- 
ration was  recommended  by  Mr.  Kinder  Wood,  as  a  modification  of  die 
older  method  of  excision,  which  consisted  in  removing  the  whole  of  die 
tunica  vaginalis ;  but  both  methods  have  been  abandoned  for  years,  being 
highly  dangerous  from  the  degree  of  inflammation  they  excited. 

Operation  by  cauitic  was  adopted  at  one  time,  potassa  fusa  bmag  the 
escharotic  employed.  It  was  applied  to  the  scrotum  ;  and  a  slooch  be- 
ing thrown  off*,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  exposed,  it  was  then  applied  to 
that  tissue  until  it  penetrated  and  evacuated  the  fluid.  This  mode  of 
treatment  is  equally  tedious  and  severe,  and  has  long  since  g^ven  way  to 
safer  and  more  certain  modes  of  treatment. 

The  following  cases,  from  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  note-book,  will  pron 
that  it  was  not  always  successful,  even  if  it  did  not  produce  injurious  ef- 
fects : — 

^'  Mr.  Allen,  chemical  lecturer  at  Guy's,  sent  me  a  gentleman  with  hj- 
drocele,  whom  Mr.  Vance  had  attempted  to  cure  with  caustic ;  aod  al- 
though the  patient  had  suffered  much  from  its  application,  the  disease  re- 
turned. I  injected  this  case  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  the 
patient  was  cured." 

The  second  case,  however,  shows  the  danger  of  employing  caustic  :— 

^'  Mr.  Cline  applied  caustic  in  a  case  of  hydrocele  in  an  elderly  gen- 
tieman ;  and  in  about  ten  days  afterwards,  when  the  inflammation  wis 
at  its  height,  the  patient  died  from  the  consequent  irritative  fever." 

^^  I  (says  Sir  Astley  Cooper)  lost  two  patients  myself  from  subnuttiag 
them  to  this  mode  of  operation  for  hydrocele,  and  then  thought  it  hi^ 
time  to  give  it  up,  and  to  adopt  some  safer  method." 

Operation  by  seton. — Mr.  Pott  frequently  performed  this  operatioii, 
and  seemed  for  some  time  to  prefer  it  to  every  other,  until,  indeed,  be 
substituted  injection  for  it.  I  have  myself,  upon  a  few  occasions,  emploj* 
ed  seton  in  hydrocele ;  but  its  use  produced  such  alarming  symptoms, 
that  I  have  eutirelv  laid  it  aside.  The  following  cases  will  be  sofficieiit, 
I  think,  to  show  the  danger : — ^Mr.  G — ,  of  Great  Marlborough^treet, 
some  years  ago  took  me  to  see  a  patient  who  had  three  times  ineSectuill/ 
subnntted  to  the  injection  of  a  hydrocele  ;  I  determined,  therefore,  upon 
making  trial  of  the  seton,  and  inserted  it  in  the  following  manner :  hav- 
ing drawn  oflf  the  fluid  in  the  usual  way  with  the  trocar  and  canula,  I 
passed  a  long  needle,  armed  with  a  strong  double  silk,  through  the  canu- 
la.   I  tiirust  the  needle  out  through  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  skin,  at  the 
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apper  part  of  the  scrotum.  Eight  hoora  after  the  operation,  but  little 
inconyenience  had  been  experienced,  add  therefore  the  seton  was  allowed 
ko  remun.  Next  morning  the  inflammation  was  not  beyond  the  desired 
Bztent ;  but  being  considered  sufficient,  the  silk  was  ^removed.  In  the 
STemng,  the  patient  complained  of  great  pain  :  the  scrotum  was  consi- 
derably swelled  and  inflamed ;  the  countenance  anxious ;  and  the  pulse 
foil  and  hard.  Twenty  leeches,  and  fomentations,  were  applied  to  the 
parts ;  and  calomel  and  opium,  with  saline  eflfervescent  draughts,  pre- 
scribed. The  next  morning  I  found  my  patient  had  been  delirious  all 
Dig^t ;  swelling  of  the  scrotum  much  increased,  and  it  was  dark-coloured 
and  ecchymosed  ;  pulse  130  ;  bowels  freely  opened.  I  made  incisions 
into  the  swelling,  ordered  port  wine  poultice  to  be  applied;  to  continue 
the  calomel  and  opium,  and  to  take  a  mixture,  consisting  of  ammonia  and 
bark ;  a  free  use  of  porter,  or  brandy-and-water,  also  to  be  permitted. 
The  next  day  the  whole  scrotum  was  in  a  state  of  slough ;  the  delirium 
had  left  the  patient ;  his  pulse  was  only  100  ;  and  from  that  time  he 
gradually  improved^  and  ultimately  got  quite  well. 

In  1838, 1  admitted  a  patient  into  Job's  ward,  who  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  hydrocele  for  many  years :  he  had  three  times  had  it  injected, 
bat  without  benefit.  I  passed  a  seton  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
in  the  last  case.  Violent  constitutional  symptoms  supervened,  and  ended 
m  suppuration ;  and  the  formation  of  matter  was  indicated  by  severe 
sbivenngs.  I  laid  the  tunica  vaginalis  open,  and  my  patient  ultimately 
recovered,  but  not  without  having  undergone  imminent  danger  of  his 
life. 

The  following  is  a  case  in  which  abscess,  a^  well  as  very  urgent  symp* 
toms,  supervened,  upon  the  application  of  a  seton : — Henry  Cox,  »t.  32, 
was  taken  into  Naaman's  ward,  December  1836,  with  hydrocele  on  the 
ri^t  side ;  the  swelling  was  about  the  size  of  a  large  pear.  A  seton 
was  passed  into  the  base  of  the  tumour  (without  drawing  off  the  flmd) : 
the  patient  went  on  well  for  two  days,  when  the  part  became  very  pain- 
fbl,  much  swollen,  with  quick  pulse,  hot  skin,  and  parched  tongue ;  in 
consequence  of  these  symptoms,  the  seton  was  withdrawn.  Neverthe- 
less, the  pain  in  the  scrotum  continued,  and  was  followed  by  rigors,  until 
a  large  abscess  formed  ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter  was  evacuat- 
ed, the  rigors  ceased,  and  the  symptoms  of  fever  also  subsided.  About 
three  weeks  after  the  operation,  the  patient  was  again  seized  with  severe 
pain  in  the  part,  which  became  again  swollen,  and  extremely  tender ;  but 
by  leeches  and  medical  treatment  the  symptoms  were  once  more  subdued, 
and  he  continued  going  on  well  for  anouier  fortnight,  when  matter  began 
again  to  collect  at  the  upper  and  back  part  pf  the  scrotum;  it  was  evacu- 
ated by  a  free  opening  ;  but  as  the  walls  of  the  abscess  continued  very 
hard,  and  discharged  a  thick  purulent  fluid,  he  was  placed  under  saliva- 
tion: firom  that  time  he  gradually  improved,  and  in  three  weeks  was  pre- 
sented cured. 

M.  Ricord  modifies  the  application  of  the  seton  by  passing  two,  and 
employing  them  at  the  same  time  as  sutures,  in  the  following  manner : — 
He  first  passes  a  long  needle,  armed  with  a  double  »lk,  horizontallv 
tiirough  the  tunica  vaginalis^  at  the  pomt  of  junction  of  the  upper  with 
the  middle  third  of  the  tumour ;  and  a  second  needle,  armed  in  tne  same 
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manner,  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of  the  scro- 
tum: he  then  draws  off  the  fluid  with  a  trocar,  between  the  ligatures; 
and  having  emptied  the  sac,  passes  a  piece  of  bougie  or  quill  yerticallj 
through  the  loops  of  the  double  ligature  on  one  side,  and  ties  their  free 
ends  over  a  similarly  placed  piece  of  bougie  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
scrotum,  drawing  the  ligature  tight ;  thus  bringing  a  large  surfistce  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  of  each  side  of  the  sac  in  close  contact.  From  the  vio- 
lent effects  produced  by  the  common  seton,  I  should  certainly  much  feu 
the  result  of  this  more  complicated  mode  of  proceeding ;  bat  I  have 
heard  a  surgeoji  who  has  seen  M.  Ricord  apply  it,  say  that  it  answen 
remarkably  well,  and  that  he  never  witnessed  any  bad  symptoms  ariaog 
from  its  use. 

Among  other  methods  of  treating  hydrocele — ^rather,  however,  wiA 
the'View  to  its  palliation,  than  to  its  permanent  cure — is,  that  of  ponctiff* 
ing  the  hydrocele  with  a  fine  needle,  technically  termed  acapunctaration; 
a  plan  of  treatment  which  was  first  recommended  by  my  friend,  Dr. 
Lewis,  of  Finsbury-place.  The  puncture  must  be  sufficiently  deep  to 
enter  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  permit  of  the  fluid  exuding  when  the  nee- 
dle is  withdrawn.  In  about  three  days  after  the  operation,  the  hydrocde 
will  have  entirely  disappeared,  even  when  the  accumulation  of  fluid  ii 
large.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  hydrocele  is  small,  the  progress  and  man- 
ner of  the  cure  is  not  perceptible  ;  but  when  the  hydrocele  contains  t 
large  quantity  of  fluid,  it  is  effused  from  the  tunica  vaginalis  into  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  from  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  puncture,  will  be  completely  absorbed.  The  advantages  stated 
to  be  obtained  from  this  plan  over  the  method  of  tapping  vrith  a  trocar, 
which  I  shall  next  describe,  are, — firstly,  there  is  no  danger  of  wound- 
ing the  testicle ;  secondly,  the  reaccumulation  of  water  takes  place  very 
slowly  after  puncture  with  a  needle,  even  if  the  hydrocele  be  not  perma- 
nently cured.  Thirdly,  the  simplicity  of  the  operation  is  so  great,  thatit 
is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  a  great  accumulation  of  fluid  before  making 
the  puncture.  I  believe  this  treatment  has  been  tried  in  a  large  number 
of  cases,  and  that  it  has  proved  very  successful — that  is,  as  successfol  as 
merely  palliative  treatment  can  be  considered. 
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Operation  of  tapping. — ^Thia  can  only  be  considered  as  a  palliative 
ans  of  treatment,  for  the  fluid  usually  reaccumulatea  if  it  be  merely 
drawn  off  without  any  stimulating  application  being  made  to  induce  an 
altered  action  in  the  secreting  membrane.  It  does,  however,  sometimes 
happen  that  a  permanent  cure  is  established  by  tapping :  in  simple  casea 
of  hydrocele,  therefore,  I  always  first  try  the  effect  of  this  safe  operation 
befinre  I  have  recourse  to  a  more  violent  one.  The  instruments  required 
are  a  trocar  and  canula,  and  the  mode  of  using  them  is  as  follows : — 
Ibe  patient  being  placed  before  the  operator  in  the  standing  posture, 
mth  his  back  resting  against  the  wall,  the  scotum  is  grasped  with  the 
left  hand  (tiie  position  of  the  testicle  being  previously  ascertained)  ;  the 
Hiiid  is  then  pressed  forwards  to  render  the  tumour  perfectly  tense,  and 
llie  tooear  and  canula,  oiled  beforehand,  are  quickly,  and  with  a  half-turn 
of  the  hand,  pving  as  it  were  a  semi-rotary  thrust,  plunged  into  the  tu- 
Doar,  usually  in  the  lower  third  of  the  swelling :  the  fore-finger  of  the 
ri^t  hand  should  be  kept  upon  the  shaft  of  the  mstrument  daring  the 
time  of  making  the  thrust,  so  as  to  exactiy  regulate  the  depth  to  which  it 
nay  be  allowed  to  penetrate.  The  trocar  and  canula  having  entered 
Ibe  tumour,  the  trocar  is  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  canula  bemg  pushed 
mrnpUtely  home,  the  water  is  tJlowed  to  flow  off.    The  degree  of  obli- 

SVitj  at  which  the  trocar  is  inserted  depends  entirely  upon  the  position  of 
e  testicle ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  as- 
certain  beforehand  the  exact  situation  of  that  organ,  especially  if  the  pa« 
timt  had  ever  befi>re  been  subjected  to  this  operation,  as  the  first  puno- 
tore  may  have  produced  'adhesion  of  the  testicle  to  the  cicatrix  of  the 
old  wound  in  me  tunica  vaginalis.  If  a  surgeon  were  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  in  his  second  operation  he  would  be  safe  in  puncturing  at 
the  same  point  as  before,  he  would  incur  the  risk  of  wounding  the  testicle 
instead  of  penetrating  the  sac.    In  illustration  of  this  Sir  Astiey  Cooper 

relates  the  following  case: — Sir  W. ,  Bart.,  consulted  an  eminent 

surgeon  with  hydrocele.  The  latter  attempted  to  draw  of  the  water,  but 
on  withdrawing  the  trocar,  which  had  entered  the  tumour  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, no  fluid  followed  ;  violent  orchitis  supervened,  and  it  was  quite 
elear  that  the  trocar  had  entered  the  body  of  the  testicle.  As  soon  as 
the  inflammation  of  the  testicle  had  subsided,  the  patient  consulted  Sir 
Astiey  Cooper  for  his  hydrocele :  he  punctured  the  scrotum  from  behind, 
drew  off  the  fluid,  and  the  patient  was  immediately  relieved. 

Mr.  Musgrove,  of  Finsbury  Crescent,  brought  me  a  patient  who  was 
the  subject  of  hydrocele,  which,  upon  examination  with  s^  candle,  I  found 
to  be  unusual  as  to  the  situation  of  the  fluid,  the  testicle  being  placed  in 
fnmt,  although  the  patient  had  never  before  had  an  operation  performed. 
[  passed  in  the  trocar  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  scrotum,  and  readily 
li^w  off  the  fluid. 
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'  Simple,  however,  aa  ib  the  operation  of  tappiog,  it  shoaU  not  be  had 

reconrse  to  withoat  some  preparation  of  the  patient ;  for  it  has  not  unfte- 
qnently  happened  that  without  this  precaution  violent  conatitutiona!  dit 
,  tupbance  has  been  produced. 

I  was  consulted  by  a.  gentleman,  aged  68,  who  was  the  subject  of » 
I  largo  hydrocele  :  the  tumour  was  transparent,  in  no  degree  painful.  «A 

'  the  patient  appeared  to  be  in  good  health  ;  twelve  hours  after  I  had  per 

I  formed  the  operation  of  simple   tapping,  he  was,  however,  eelzed  irilh 

I  Bhivering,  and  great  pain  in  the  scrotum  ;  inflammation  continued  to  'U' 

I  crease,  sloughing  ensued,  his  pulse  became  low  and  quick,  his  tongm 

covered  by  a  brown  fur,  and  slight  delirium  supervened ;  I  ordered  him 
calomel,  large  doses  of  Dover's  powder,  ammonia  and  scrpentary ;  I  i1m 
made  incisions  into  the  scrotum,  apphed  a  poultice  of  stale  beer  grooadj, 
and  allowed  the  free  use  of  brandy  and  water;  the  patient  ultimately  re- 
covered, although  big  life  had  been  in  great  danger.  After  his  reearm 
he  told  me  that  he  was  subject  to  hEemorrhoida,  from  which  he  was  snf 
ferlng  greatly  at  the  time  he  consulted  me  for  the  hydrocele  :  had  I  hew 
aware  of  this,  before  the  operation,  I  should  certainly  have  deferred  it. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  the  following  case  which  came  under  h'u 
notice,  and  to  which  I  find  affixed  in  his  note-book  "  important  :" — Mf. 
Green,  of  Lewisham,  in  October,  1798,  drew  off  a  quart  of  fluid  from  a 
hydrocele  for  Mr.  Thompson,  aged  64 ;  nothing  untoward  occurred  »l 
i  the  time,  but  sloughing  supervened,  and  on  the  sixth  day  the  patient  disd. 

Upon  post-mortem  examination  nothing  could  be  found  to  account  for 
this  terminft'ion  as  far  as  related  to  the  hydrocele,  but  the  Kver  was  mneh 
diseased:  Sir  Astley  remarks,  therefore,  upon  the  necessity  of  daeei- 
amination  of  the  general  constitutional  condition  of  a  patient  before  sab- 
mitting  him  to  the  operation  for  hydrocele. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  ha- 
tory  of  all  cases  of  hydrocele ;  for  although  an  abnormal  secretion  of  »f- 
rum  may  exist  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  it  may  ho  concomitant  with  disease 
of  the  testicle,  which  may  render  the  operation  of  tapping  either  umIsm 
or  injurious.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  the  following  very  interestin' 
'  case  : — A  gentleman  consulted  him  with  a  swelling  of  the  scrotum,  snd 

stated  that  he  had  been  to  a  surgeon  who  had  passed  a  trocar  into  the  tu- 
mour, but  that  no  water  followed.  Sir  Astley  discovered  that  his  patient 
had  some  suspicious  eruptions  about  his  person,  and  he  admitted  that  be 
had  had  syphilis  six  months  before.  Sir  Astley  placed  him  under  a 
course  of  mercury,  and  in  a  short  time  the  swelling  of  the  testicle,  and 
the  fluid  within  the  tunica  vaginalis,  were  both  removed.  A  patient 
once  consulted  me  with  a  pyramidal  tumour  of  the  scrotum,  which  bad 
formed  insidiously,  and  without  pain,  and  which,  although  opaque,  from  its 
distinct  fluctuation  I  considered  to  be  hydrocele,  and  passed  a  trocar  into 
it :  not  more  than  a  drachm  of  limpid  fluid  escaped,  and  having  foond 
my  mistake,  I  at  once  applied  a  piece  of  plaster  over  the  puncture :  no 
ill  effbcls  resulted,  and  I  subsequently  removed  tho  testicle,  which 
proved  to  be  affected  by  the  sero  cystiform  disease.  I  showed  the  pa- 
tient to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  remarked,  that  from  the  size  of  the  cjM, 
and  fluctuating  feel  of  the  tumour,  he  was  not  surprised  at  my  baring 
aistakeo  the  diaease. 
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upper  part  of  the  scrotum.  Eight  hours  after  the  operation,  hut  tittle 
inconyenience  had  been  experienced,  add  therefore  the  seton  was  allowed 
to  remain.  Next  morning  the  bflammation  was  not  beyond  the  desired 
extent ;  but  being  con^dered  sufficient,  the  silk  was  ^removed.  In  the 
eremng,  the  patient  complained  of  great  pain :  the  scrotum  was  consi- 
derably swelled  and  inflamed  ;  the  countenance  anxious ;  and  the  pulse 
full  and  hard.  Twenty  leeches,  and  fomentations,  were  applied  to  the 
parts ;  and  calomel  and  opium,  with  saline  effervescent  draughts,  pre- 
sciibed.  The  next  morning  I  found  my  patient  had  been  delirious  all 
night ;  swelling  of  the  scrotum  much  increased,  and  it  was  dark-coloured 
and  ecchymosed ;  pulse  130 ;  bowels  freely  opened.  I  made  incisions 
into  the  swelling,  ordered  port  wine  poultice  to  be  applied  ;  to  continue 
the  calomel  and  opium,  and  to  take  a  mixture,  consisting  of  ammonia  and 
bark ;  a  free  use  of  porter,  or  brandy-and-water,  also  to  be  permitted. 
The  next  day  the  whole  scrotum  was  in  a  state  of  slough ;  the  delirium 
had  left  the  patient ;  his  pulse  was  only  100  ;  and  from  that  time  he 
gradually  improved;  and  ultimately  got  qmte  well. 

In  1838, 1  admitted  a  patient  into  Job's  ward,  who  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  hydrocele  for  many  years :  he  had  three  times  had  it  injected, 
but  without  benefit.  I  passed  a  seton  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
in  the  last  case.  Violent  constitutional  symptoms  supervened,  and  ended 
in  suppuration ;  and  the  formation  of  matter  was  indicated  by  severe 
shiveringg.  I  laid  the  tunica  vagbatis  open,  and  my  patient  ultimately 
recovered,  but  not  without  having  undergone  imminent  danger  of  his 
life. 

The  following  is  a  case  in  which  abscess,  a^  well  as  very  urgent  symp* 
toms,  supervened,  upon  the  application  of  a  seton : — Henry  Cox,  set.  32, 
was  taken  into  Naaman's  ward,  December  1836,  with  hydrocele  on  the 
right  side ;  the  swelling  was  aboat  the  size  of  a  large  pear.  A  seton 
was  passed  into  the  base  of  the  tumour  (without  drawing  off  the  fluid) : 
the  patient  went  on  well  for  two  days,  when  the  part  became  very  pain- 
ful, much  swollen,  with  quick  pulse,  hot  skin,  and  parched  tongue ;  in 
consequence  of  these  symptoms,  the  seton  was  withdrawn.  Neverthe- 
less, the  pain  in  the  scrotum  continued,  and  was  followed  by  rigors,  until 
a  large  abscess  formed  ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter  was  evacuat- 
ed, the  rigors  ceased,  and  the  symptoms  of  fever  also  subsided.  About 
three  weeks  after  the  operation,  the  patient  was  again  seized  with  severe 
pain  in  the  part,  which  became  again  swollen,  and  extremely  tender ;  but 
by  leeches  and  medical  treatment  the  symptoms  were  once  more  subdued, 
and  he  continued  going  on  well  for  anomer  fortnight,  when  matter  began 
again  to  collect  at  the  upper  and  back  part  pf  the  scrotum;  it  was  evacu- 
ated by  a  free  opening  ;  but  as  the  walls  of  the  abscess  continued  very 
hard,  and  discharged  a  thick  purulent  fluid,  he  was  placed  under  sativa- 
tion :  from  that  time  he  gradually  improved,  and  in  three  weeks  was  pre- 
sented cured. 

M.  Ricord  modifies  the  application  of  the  seton  by  passing  two,  and 
employing  them  at  the  same  time  as  sutures,  in  the  following  manner : — 
He  first  passes  a  long  needle,  armed  with  a  double  silk,  horizontallv 
through  the  tunica  va^alis^  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  upper  with 
the  middle  third  of  the  tumour ;  and  a  second  needle,  armed  in  tne  same 
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state,  the  patient  is  perfectly  convalescent.  This  operation  is  not,  kv* 
ever,  to  be  considered  infallible,  for  I  haye  myself  known  seyeral  insttii' 
ces  of  the  disease  returning  after  the  employment  of  the  injectioDSof 
zinc  and  vrater,  although  they  apparently  produced  all  the  effects  need- 
sary  to  the  cure.  Neither  is  it  an  operation  that  can  be  considered  wbolj 
free  from  danger,  as  the  following  case  will  prove :— William  Rowndow, 
aged  60,  was  tapped  by  Mr.  Morgan,  and  about  twelve  ounces  of  senm 
evacuated  ;  port  wine  and  water  were  injected,  and  the  patient  inrisied 
upon  going  home  :  the  same  night  he  was  attacked  by  acute  inflammatiiii 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis :  he  sent  for  a  surgeon,  who  mistook  it  for  a  ew 
of  strangulated  hernia,  and  sent  him  back  to  Guy's  Hospital :  the  tuniei 
vaginalis  was  laid  open,  and  the  proper  remedies  prescribed,  but  slon^ 
ing  took  place,  a  high  degree  of  irritative  fever  ensued,  and  on  the  tinn 
day  the  patient  died. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  1824,  operated  on  the  Spanish  Ambassador  fiir 
the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele,  employing  wine  and  water  as  the  injee* 
tion ;  in  thirty  hours  after,  the  patient  was  seized  with  trismus ;  litfi 
doses  of  calomel  and  opium  were  administered  under  the  advice  of  I^. 
Baillie  and  Mr.  Cline,  and  the  patieht  ultimately  recovered. 

Dr.  Farre  has  told  me,  that  m  Barbadoes  it  is  not  at  all  QnoomnMa 
for  tetanus  to  follow  injection  of  a  hydrocele,  and  so  much  is'this  radt 
dreaded,  that  surgeons  in  that  country  rarely  attempt  the  radical  euv, 
but  merely  have  recourse  to  the  palliative  remedy  of  tapping.  In  Sr 
Astley  Cooper's  notebook  I  find  the  following  remarks  from  infi>rmatioQ 
obtained  from  the  same  authority.  ^ "  Dr.  Farre  related  to  me  a  case 
which  fell  under  his  notice  in  Barbadoes,  of  peritoneal  inflammation  ibl- 
lowing  injection  of  a  hydrocele,  and  which  destroyed  the  life  of  the  {»• 
tient."  It  has  always  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  have  been  a  case 
of  congenital  hydrocele,  in  which,  of  course,  the  injection  ought  not  to 
have  been  employed. 

In  July,  1830, 1  injected  a  hydrocele  with  the  solution  of  rinc,  fort 
gentleman  at  the  Trafalgar  Hotel,  and  all  seemed  to  progress  quite  iSi- 
vourably,  for  the  first  two  days,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  rigor, 
sickness,  and  great  pain  in  the  scrotum.  Calomel  and  opium  were  order* 
ed,  and  an  efiervescing  draught,  with  an  excess  of  ammonia.  An  open- 
ing was  made  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  pus  evacuated,  and  the  patient 
recovered,  although  the  irritative  fever  at  one  time  had  risen  to  a  dan- 
gerous height. 

From  the  evidence  of  these  effects  resulting  from  the  injection  of  wiw 
and  water  or  zinc,  and  from  the  account  given  by  Goodear  of  the  almost 
invariable  success  which  has  attended  the  employment  of  iodine,  I  bafO 
for  several  years  adopted  the  plan  of  treatment  proposed  by  that  genfla* 
man,  and  out  of  thirty-seven  cases  have  had  but  one  failure,  which  cv^ 
indeed  scarcely  be  considered  in  that  light,  as  a  large  portion  of  Ae  in* 
jecting  fluid  accidentally  escaped  on  withdrawing  the  canula.  In  inject- 
ing this  fluid  I  never  use  the  india-rubber  bottle,  but  have  a  small  brass 
syringe  for  the  purpose.  ' 

One  circumstance  has  struck  me  as  very  singular  in  the  use  of  tlus  in- 
jection ;  it  is,  that  it  frequently  produces  so  little  pain  that  I  have,  in 
some  cases^  considered  fsulure  as  almost  cert^,  and  yet  without  eidier 
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Operation  of  tapping. — This  can  only  be  considered  as  a  palliatiye 
means  of  treatment,  for  the  fluid  usually  reaccumulates  if  it  be  merely 
drawn  off  without  any  stimulating  application  being  made  to  induce  an 
altered  action  in  the  secreting  membrane.  It  does,  however,  sometimes 
happen  that  a  permanent  cure  is  established  by  tapping :  in  simple  cases 
of  hydrocele,  therefore,  I  always  first  try  the  effect  of  this  safe  operation 
before  I  have  recourse  to  a  more  violent  one.  The  instruments  required 
are  a  trocar  and  canula,  and  the  mode  of  using  them  is  as  follows : — 
The  patient  being  placed  before  the  operator  in  the  standing  posture, 
with  his  back  resting  against  the  wall,  the  scotum  is  grasped  with  the 
left  hand  (the  position  of  the  testicle  being  previously  ascertained)  ;  the 
fluid  is  then  pressed  forwards  to  render  the  tumour  perfectly  tense,  and 
the  trocar  and  canula,  oiled  beforehand,  are  quickly,  and  with  a  half-turn 
of  the  hand,  giving  as  it  were  a  semi-rotary  thrust,  plunged  into  the  tu- 
mour, usually  in  the  lower  third  of  the  swelling :  the  fore-finger  of  the 
right  hand  should  be  kept  upon  the  shaft  of  the  instrument  daring  the 
time  of  making  the  thrust,  so  as  to  exactiy  regulate  the  depth  to  which  it 
may  be  allowed  to  penetrate.  The  trocar  and  canula  having  entered 
the  tumour,  the  trocar  is  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  canula  bemg  pushed 
completely  home,  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  off.  The  degree  of  obli- 
uity  at  which  the  trocar  is  inserted  depends  entirely  upon  the  position  of 
e  testicle  ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  as- 
certain beforehand  the  exact  situation  of  that  organ,  especially  if  the  pa« 
tient  had  ever  before  been  subjected  to  this  operation,  as  the  first  punc- 
ture may  have  produced  adhesion  of  the  testicle  to  the  cicatrix  of  the 
old  wound  in  me  tunica  vaginalis.  If  a  surgeon  were  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  in  his  second  operation  he  would  be  safe  in  puncturing  at 
the  same  point  as  before,  he  would  incur  the  risk  of  wounding  the  testicle 
instead  of  penetrating  the  sac.     In  illustration  of  this  Sir  Astley  Cooper 

relates  the  following  case: — Sir  W. ,  Bart.,  consulted  an  eminent 

surgeon  with  hydrocele.  The  latter  attempted  to  draw  of  the  water,  but 
on  withdrawing  the  trocar,  which  had  entered  the  tumour  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, no  fluid  followed  ;  violent  orchids  supervened,  and  it  was  quite 
clear  that  the  trocar  had  entered  the  body  of  the  testicle.  As  soon  as 
the  inflammation  of  the  testicle  had  subsided,  the  patient  consulted  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  for  his  hydrocele :  he  punctured  the  scrotum  from  behind, 
drew  off  the  fluid,  and  the  patient  was  immediately  relieved. 

Mr.  Musgrove,  of  Finsbury  Crescent,  brought  me  a  patient  who  was 
the  subject  of  hydrocele,  which,  upon  examination  with  s^  candle,  I  found 
to  be  unusual  as  to  the  situation  of  the  fluid,  the  testicle  being  placed  in 
front,  although  the  patient  had  never  before  had  an  operation  performed. 
I  passed  in  the  trocar  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  scrotum,  and  readily 
drew  off  the  fluid. 
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rators,  who  are  liable  rather  to  push  the  trocar  gently  into  the  scrotoi, 
than  to  jerk  it  in  with  the  quick  semi-rotatory  motion  neceasary  to  its  p» 
feet  introduction.  When  the  instmment  is  gently  pushed  onwards  Ai 
shoulder  of  the  canula  is  very  likely  to  carry  the  tunica  yag^na&s  bete 
it,  without  entering  the  cavity,  so  that  the  injection  is  only  thrown  isto 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissues,  the  probable  result  of  which  oee» 
rence  is  shown  in  the  following  case  described  in  Sir  Astley  Coopv^ 
notes.  ^^  I  injected  a  hydrocele  for  a  man  between  fifty  and  oxtj  jen 
of  age,  and  the  disease  returned :  about  two  years  after,  this  patieit 
was  readmitted  into  Guy's  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Forster,  who  gin 
pennission  to  one  of  his  dressers  to  inject  it ;  the  canula  was  not  propa^ 
introduced  into  the  tunica  yaginalis,  so  that  the  fluid  was  thrown  bto  m 
cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum :  yiolent  inflammation  and  mortiiicste 
followed,  and  the  patient  died/'  I  have  known  tins  accident  to  ocesros 
three  occasions. 

As  soon  as  you  find,  upon  turning  the  stop  cock,  that  the  injected  Wl 
does  not  return  through  the  canula,  you  may  be  eertwi  either  that  Ai 
injection  has  been  thrown  into  the  cellular  membrane,  or  that  the  eairii 
has  slipped  out  of  the  tunica  ya^nalis ;  some  means  must  therefim  W 
adopted  for  the  eyacuation  of  the  fluid,  and  this  can  only  be  efiected  ij 
incision.  Lay  open  the  tunica  vaginalis  in  the  case  of  the  canuk  hsfiM 
accidentally  slipped  out,  and  make  several  incisions  into  the  aeroliai  ■ 
the  fluid  be  thrown  into  the  cellular  membrane  ;  in  either  case,  if  tbiM 
plans  be  adopted,  dangerous  effects  may  generally  be  prevented. 

I  may  give  you  another  useful  hint,  gentlemen,  never  to  even  tap  a  If* 
drocele,  much  less  inject  it.  while  there  is  any  sign  of  inflammation,  b 
even  the  puncture  may  be  productive  of  harm. 

A  gentleman  was  the  subject  of  hydrocele,  and  had  frequently  hsddie 
fluid  drawn  oflf :  upon  one  occasion,  m  attempting  to  reach  a  book,  he  611} 
and  struck  the  scrotum  against  a  chair ;  finding  the  part  swollen  ssl 
painful,  he  went  to  a  surgeon,  who  immediately  tapped  him.  Very  Gttk 
water  passed,  and  what  came  was  mixed  with  blood ;  violent  inflammstios 
followed,  and  it  became  necessary  to  lay  open  the  tunica  vaginalis  by  in* 
cision.  This  patient  recovered,  but  not  without  having  incurred  coD9d^ 
rable  danger :  the  proper  treatment  here  would  have  been  to  have  sBij* 
ed  the  inflammatory  action  before  puncture  was  made  into  the  tumc. 

Congenital  hydrocele, — The  only  difierence  between  this  and  the  ■>- 
pie  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  consists  in  the  circumstance  of  I 
communication  existing  between  the  tunic  and  the  general  cavity  of  Ae 
peritoneum.  The  physical  signs  of  this  kind  of  hydrocele  are  so  sailtf 
to  those  of  the  simpler  description,  that  its  appearance  alone  by  nomestf 
furnishes  any  diagnostic  mark  of  the  nature  of  the  disease :  but  if  fio* 
the  youth  of  the  patient,  or  any  other  cause,  there  be  reason  to  sospcd 
tliis  congenital  condition,  you  may  test  it  by  grasping  the  tumour  Sittij} 
when  the  fluid  may  be  pressed  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  so  thk 
the  scrotal  tumour  disappears,  but  returns  soon  after  the  pressure  is  re* 
moved.  A  young  man,  named  Probert,  some  years  ago  consulted  me  for 
a  hydrocele.  Upon  examination,  I  found  the  tumour  perfectly  truoft 
rent,  and  recommended  him  to  have  it  immediately  tapped  ;  wnen,  upos 
grasping  the  tumour  firmly,  to  render  it  sufficiently  tense  for  ihe  easy  iih 
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swelling  or  psdn  the  care  has  been  complete.  I  subjoin  one  or  two  cases 
in  illnstration  of  this  fact : — ^The  Rev.  Mr.  H.,  of  Norfolk,  had  had  hy- 
drocele on  both  sides  for  six  years  ;  two  years  ago  he  had  the  fluid  drawn 
off  from  both  hydroceles,  and  had  the  right  side  injected  witli  wine  and 
water,  but  ineffectually :  a  year  and  a  half  after,  he  had  the  same  side 
injected  with  solution  of  zinc,  and  was  cured.  The  left  hydrocele  then 
became  troublesome,  and  he  submitted  to  the  injection  of  wine  and  wa- 
ter, which  proved  unsuccessful.  He  then  had  recourse  to  a  second  ope- 
ration on  the  left  side,  when  the  surgeon  employed  zinc,  which  had  pre- 
viously succeeded,  but  on  this  trial  it  also  failed.  He  consulted  me  in 
February,  1839,  when  I  injected  the  tincture  iodine  in  the  proportions 
already  described,  and  the  disease  was  perfectly  cured  with  little  appa- 
rent inflammation  or  pain. 

In  July,  1840, 1  injected  a  hydrocele  for  a  patient  of  Mr.  McCann, 
of  Parliament-street,  with  the  iodide  injection,  in  this  case  also  with  com* 
plete  success,  although  the  patient  suffered  no  pain  either  upon  the  in- 
jection of  the  fluid  or  subsequently.  An  Irish  peer  came  to  my  house 
and  requested  me  to  draw  off  the  water  from  his  hydrocele.  I  pioposed 
to  attempt  the  radical  cure,  to  which  he  replied,  ^'  your  uncle  and  three 
other  surgeons  have  already  injected  the  hydrocele  ineffectually,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  wish  to  submit  to  any  further  attempt."  I  stated  to 
him  the  effect  of  the  new  injection,  and  then  with  his  consent  threw  in 
half  a  drachm  of  compound  tincture  of  iodine  with  a  drachm  and  a  half 
of  water.  The  injection  produced  no  pain.  His  Lordship  called  upon 
me  a  week  after,  and  laughed  at  my  remedy,  but  from  that  moment, 
although  the  circumstance  occurred  four  years  ago,  he  has  had  no  return 
of  the  disease. 

The  mode  in  which  the  cure  is  effected  in  all  cases  of  injection,  is,  I 
believe,  by  altering  the  action  of  the  capillaries  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
and  not  by  the  effusion  of  plastic  matter,  producing  the  adhesion  of  the 
sides  of  the  tunic  ;  in  many  preparations  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  after 
successful  injection  for  hydrocele,  no  such  adhesions  are  found.  It  some- 
times happens  that  partial  adhesions  are  formed,  dividing  the  tunic  into 
two  or  more  sacs,  and  in  such  cases  it  has  occurred  that  these  sacs  have 
secreted  fluid,  and  the  hydrocele  has  put  on  a  complex  form,  being  di- 
vided in  distinct  chambers,  as  it  were,  each  of  which  must  be  opened  for 
the  evacuation  of  its  fluid.  In  tapping  a  patient  for  hydrocele,  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  1  found  the  tumour  only  partly  diminished  after  the  fluid  had 
escaped,  and  that  a  transparent  fluctuating  swelling  still  remained  ;  this 
I  then  pressed  against  the  canula,  which  I  had  kept  in  the  first  sac,  and 
reintroducing  the  trocar,  punctured  it,  and  let  out  the  fluid.  I  did  not 
inject  this  case,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  just  named,  and  as  I 
never  saw  the  patient  after,  cannot  tell  whether  the  disease  returned. 

The  only  precaution  necessary  in  the  performance  of  the  operation  of 
injection,  is  to  push  the  canula  quite  home  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  for  if  it  be  only  partly  inserted,  and  not  beyond  the  slit  at  the 
extremity  of  the  canula,  when  you  inject  the  fluid  you  will  throw  it  into 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum,  and  not  into  the*  tunica  vaginalis, 
— an  accident  which  will  probably  produce  sloughing  of  the  whole  scro- 
tum.    I  have  known  this  accident  to  occur  several  times  with  young  ope- 
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to  which  test  I  was  induced  to  submit  it,  from  having  read  a  paper  on&e 
subject  by  the  late  Mr.  Listen, — I  found  it  contained  spermatozoa,  wbieh 
proved  the  disease  to  be  encysted  hydrocele.  The  fluid  re-collected  be- 
fore the  patient  left  the  hospital :  I  passed  a  seton  of  a  eingle  silk  throng 
the  sac,  and  the  disease  was  perfectly  cured. 

Professor  Owen,  upon  being  told  that  spermatozoa  had  been  found 
in  the  fluid  of  these  cysts,  and  being  anxious  to  investigate  the  mitr 
ter,  as  he  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  recent  case,  ezanmed 
the  fluid  of  a  preparation  which  had  been  put  up  some  years  before  in 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  disoovend 
a  considerable  quantity  of  dead  animalculse.  Since  Mr.  Listen  made 
this  discovery,  some  surgeons  have  said  that  they  have  found  thflie 
entozoa  in  the  fluid  of  common  hydrocele.  I  have  frequently  sought  for, 
and  fpund  them  in  some  instances,  in  this  fluid;  but  Mr.  Job^  Dtl- 
rymple,  who  has  written  upon  the  subject,  remarks,  that  he  belicTes,* 
when  they  are  found  under  these  circumstances,  the  surgeon  had  prob- 
ably punctured  either  the  vas  deferens  or  testicle  in  •  evacuating  the  hy- 
drocele. 

Hydroeele  of  the  spermatic  chard  is  rather  an  unusual  affection,  and 
must  result  from  a  congenital  tendency  to  its  formation,  in  consequenoe 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  spermatic  chord  remaining  open,  eitb^  b^ 
tween  the  two  abdominal  rings,  or  between  the  external  abdominal  xing 
and  the  testicle,  leaving  a  space  for  the  collection  of  semm.  The  dis- 
ease is  preciselv  similar  to  hydrocele  of  the  testicle  in  every  pathdogieal 
point  of  view,  but  the  diagnosis  is  much  more  difficult 

When  the  collection  of  fluid  takes  place  in  the  inguinal  canal,  the  re- 
sulting swelling  has  the  appearance  of  a  bubonocele,  and  it  is  often  very 
(Kfficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  ;  for,  although  it  has  been 
said  that  in  hernia  the  impulse  in  coughing  will  form  a  sufiicient  distin- 
guishing  mark,  yet  hydrocele  also  receives  such  an  impulse  from  the  in« 
fluence  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  the  act  of  coughing,  that  we  can 
scarcely  rely  on  that  indication.  Its  fluctuating  feel,  the  absence  of 
any  derangement  in  the  function  of  the  bowels,  and  of  all  symptoms  con- 
sequent upon  such  derangement,  must  form  the  principal  guide  ;  and  if 
the  tumour  be  prominent  enough  for  its  transparency  to  be  discovered, 
the  mystery  is  in  a  very  great  measure  solved.  I  remember  a  fHend 
consulting  Sir  Astley  Cooper  upon  the  subject  of  a  swelling  in  the  left 
inguinal  canal.  He  had  shown  it  to  Mr.  Abemethy  and  other  surgeons, 
who  had  pronounced  it  to  be  an  irreducible  hernia.  Sir  Astley,  after 
very  close  examination,  said  he  was  certmn  it  was  only  a  hydrocele, 
which  he  laid  open,  let  out  the  fluid,  and  the  disease  was  cured. 

In  Mr.  Tyrrell's  edition  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  Surgical  Lecturer,  the 
following  case  is  published  : — 

"  Master  ,  of  Bedford,  had  a  hydrocele  of  the  chord,  of  six  year'i 

duration :  it  appeared  mostly  above,  but  partly  below,  the  external  abdo- 
minal ring  ;  the  tumour  was  very  transparent.  Mr.  Pulling  tapped  the 
swelling,  but  the  disease  returned :  he  afterwards  twice  injected  it  with 
wine  and  water,  but  ineffectually,  ^ir  Astley  cured  it  by  making  an  in- 
cision into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  introducing  flour ;  but  two  abscesses 
formed  during  the  progreaa  ot  \\a  <i\a^." 
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Mr.  CurliDg  seems  to  have  adopted  Mr.  Potts'  opinion,  &at  this  dis* 
ease  is  an  o&dematoos  condition  of  the  eellolar  membrane  of  the  chord-«^ 
an  anasarcous  eflfosion;  but,  from  two  or  three  cases  which  I  hsTS 
seen,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  collection  of  floid  is  witlun  the 
serous  membrane  itself;  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  anasar^ 
ecus  condition  of  the  chord  occurs,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
may  be  cured  by  the  same  local  and  constitutional  means  employed  for 
anasarca  generally. 

I  remember,  some  years  ago,  seeing  the  beadle  of  St.  Martin's  parish, 
with  Mr.  Streeter,  th^n  of  Drury-lane  ;  this  person  was  the  subject  of  a 
swelling  of  the  scrotum  and  spermatic  chord,  which  were  both  so  fluctu^ 
ating  that  I  punctured  the  scrotum  with  a  trocar :  only  a  few  drops  of 
fluid  followed,  and  the  oedematous  condition  was  at  once  proved.  Seve^ 
ral  small  punctures  were  made,  and  by  the  assistance  of  constitutiooal 
remedies,  the  patient  was  relieved  for  the  time ;  but,  I  believe,  subse* 
quently  died,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Streeter,  of  diseased  kidnies. 

I  consider  the  best  treatment  for  true  hydrocele  of  the  chord,  whether 
seated  in  the  inguinal  canal,  or  below  the  external  ring,  is  to  open  the 
tunic,  evacuate  the  fluid,  and  apply  a  truss.  I  should  hesitate  before  I 
empbyed  an  injection,  from  the  dread  of  the  ill  effects  which  misht  re- 
sult from  the  close  proximity  of  the  peritoneum ;  but  this  mode  of  prac- 
tice is  sometimes  recommended. 

Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  epermatie  ehord. — ^I  consider  this  as  similar 
in  every  respect  to  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  testicle,  excepting  in  situa- 
tion. The  flmd  is  always  in  both  cases  exterior  to  the  cavity  of  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis,  and  is  limpid  and  uncoagulable :  whether  or  not  the  fluid 
of  the  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  chord  contains  spermatozoa,  I  believe 
has  not  been  ascertained.  The  separate  sacs  which  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  chord,  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  encysted  hy- 
droceles, but  true  hydrocele  of  the  chord  in  the  complex  form,  such  as 
has  already  been  described  as  sometimes  occurring  in  hydrocele  of  the 
testicle. 

The  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  obliteration  of  these  cysts,  if  they 
do  not  spontaneously  di^ppear,  are  either  acupuncturation  or  setop ;  the 
former  should  always  be  tried  before  having  recourse  to  the  more  dan- 
gerous mode  of  the  introduction  of  a  silk  into  the  cyst. 

Hasmatoeele  is  a  collectioa  of  blood  instead  of  serum  in  the  tunica  vag- 
inalis ;  and  the  diagnostic  marks  between  hematocele  and  hydrocele  are 
that  in  hematocele,  the  efiusion  of  blood  results  at  once  from  the  leston 
of  a  bloodvessel,  and*  th/srefore  rapidly  forms  upon  the  ajqplication  of'  the 
exciting  cause ;  while  the  fluid  of  a  hydrocele  •  results  from  aa  inflamma- 
tory  action,  and  only  gradually  accumulates.  In  htematooele  the  tumour 
is  always  opaque,  ana  much  heavier  than  in  hydrocele ;  consequently 
greater  inconvenience  is  experienced.  If  catted  to  a  recent  case  of  hse- 
matocele,  you  wiU  generally  find  the  scrotum  more  or  less  ecchymosed, 
and  distended  by  a  fluotuaang  tomour ;  and,  probably,  the  history  of  the 
ease  will  show  that  a  bbw^  or  some  ether  exiemal  force,  has  been  the 
cause  of  these  appearanecft,  and  is  sufllcient  to  constitute  the  diagnons  of 
the  malady. 

If  hsematocele  be  coexistest  witti  a  detmovated  state  of  the  eonstitoi- 
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tion,  tliere  may  be  some  difficulty  in  forming  the  diagnosis,  and  the  dig- 
ease  may  be  taken  for  chronic  enlargement,  or  fungoid  disease  of  the  tea- 
tide.  The  most  characteristic  diagnostic  mark  is,  the  physical  state  of 
the  surface  of  the  tumour.  In  disense  of  the  testicle  there  is  invariably 
more  or  leas  irregularity  in  the  surface  of  the  awclUng,  while  in  hemato- 
cele it  ia  smooth,  and  fccU  like  a  bag  tightly  distended  by  fluid ;  it  does 
not,  however,  always  give  the  most  distinctive  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
fluid — fiuctuation  ;  and  there  may  consequently  be  insuperable  difficulty 
in  determining  the  nature  of  the  disease  by  mere  external  examination. 
The  diagnosis  may  always  be  rendered  quite  clear,  hovfever,  by  laying 
open  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  if  it  be  a  hcematocelo,  the  operation  vill  at 
once  prove  the  fact,  and  cure  the  disorder,  as  it  will  be  the  meaue  of 
evacuating  the  blood  ;  while  if  it  be  disease  of  the  testicle,  it  will  be  ren- 
dered equally  manifest,  and  the  diseased  organ  may  be  removed  at  once ; 
indeed,  in  every  operation  for  castration,  this  preliminary,  or  exploratory 
examination,  may  be  most  judiciously  had  recourse  to. 

Hiematocele  not  unfrequently  results  from  the  operation  of  tapping  a 
hydrocele,  in  consequence  of  the  trocar  wounding  some  distended  vessel 
of  the  skin,  or  tunica  vaginalis.  In  such  a  case,  a  few  hours  after  the 
serum  has  been  drawn  off,  the  swelling  is  as  large  as  ever,  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  blood.  The  largest  hicmatocelo  I  ever  saw  was  produced  in 
this  manner. 

A  gentleman  who  had  long  been  the  subject  of  hydrocele,  and  who 
was  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  radical  cure,  was  in  ihe  habit  of  having 
the  operation  of  tapping  performed  as  occasion  required.  Not  hking, 
liowerer,  the  expense  thus  inTolved,  he  contrived  an  apparatos  for  the  pa^ 
pose  of  operating  on  himself  and  which  was  so  couEttncted  as  to  preclude 
the  uoceseity  of  forcing  the  trocar  into  the  tumour  by  the  hand  ;  and  for 
Ihts  pfirpose  he  removed  the  barrel  from  a  pistol,  and,  after  saving  off 
the  stock  in  front  of  the  cock,  attached  a  ehort  cannla  and  trocar  to  the 
hammer,  so  that,  hy' pulling  the  trigger,  the  trocar  was  driven  into  the 
scrotum.  His  first  operation  was  so  successful  tbat  he  quite  prided  lum- 
«elf  on  hia  ingenmty.  His  triumph  was,  however,  short-lived  ;  for,  on  i 
fresh  accumulation  of  serum,  in  his  very  next  attempt,  directly  after  hs 
had  drawn  off  the  water,  he  was  surprieed  to  find  the  tumour  beginning 
to  swell  again ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  hours  it  was  as  largeaa  ever. 
He  applied  cold  applications,  and  remabed  in  hed,  hoping  that  what  he 
considered  as  mere  inflammation  would  soon  snbside.  finding,  however, 
that  this  did  not  take  place,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  sent  for  a 
surgeon,  who  told  hhn  that  it  was  fungoid  disease,  and  that  the  testicle 
moat  be  removed.  I  was  then  called  in  consultation,  and  recommended 
that  an  incision  should  be  made  into  the  tamca  vaginalis,  when  %  large 
«lot  of  blood,  with  some  semm,  was  removed ;  and  the  patient  recovereo, 
not  only  from  the  htematooele,  but  also  from  the  hydrocele  which  had 
jbnnod  the  ori^nal  disease. 

The  oplj  treatment,  indeed,  in  hsematocele,  is  that  mentioned  in  this 
instance,  via.,  the  laying  open  the  tunic,  and  taming  out  the  clot.  Caau 
are  Tec<n'ded,  although  I  have  never  had  an  opportmuty  of  seeing  one,  ia 
which,  after  laying  open  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  removing  the  coagalam, 
frMh  bietnorrbagB  has  immediately  ooonrted,  rendering  it  neoeasaiy  to 
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apply  a  ligatare  to  the  bleeding  vessel.  Indeed,  it  has  been  stated,  that 
when  this  tendency  to  haemorrhage  has  existed,  and  no  bleeding  vessels 
oonld  be  discovered,  it  has  been  necessary  to  extirpate  the  testicle. 

I  admitted  a  patient,  about  a  month  ago,  into  Cornelias  ward,  Guy's 
Hospital  who,  a  fortnight  previously,  had  received  a  blow  on  the  scro- 
tum. Upon  his  admission,  the  scrotum  was  on  one  side  three  times  its 
natural  size  ;  and,  in  form,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  hydrocele,  but 
was  perfectly  opaque.  Upon  manipulation,  the  tumour  partly  fluctuated, 
but  a  large  solid  mass  was  discoverable.  As  the  patient  mentioned  that 
the  tumour  was  formed  immediately  after  the  blow,  T  considered  it  to  be 
hsematocele,  and  proceeded  to  lay  open  the  tunic.  A  quantity  of  serum 
escaped ;  and,  by  introducing  the  fingers,  I  turned  out  a  mass  of  nearly 
eolourless  fibrin,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  having  been  absorbed. 
These  are  good  examples  of  the  cases  of  hssmatocele  which  have  occur- 
red in  my  practice. 

I  have  met  with  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which 
eould  scarcely  be  described  either  as  hydrocele  or  hssmatocele,  from  the 
character  of  the  sanious  fluid  which  was  contained  in  the  sac,  and  which 
I  believed  to  depend  upon  the  haemorrhagic  diathesis  of  the  patient,  and 
not  upon  the  nature  of  the  accident.  I  saw  a  gentleman  who,  in  riding 
in  the  Park,  had  received  a  blow  on  the  scrotum :  it  'produced  but  little 

Sin  at  the  time,  although  considerable  swelling  immediately  took  place, 
e  consulted  me  four  days  after  the  accident.  I  examined  the  state  of 
the  scrotum,  which  presented  most  of  the  signs  of  a  hydrocele,  being 
fluctuatmg,  but  quite  opaque  ;  and  as  the  swelling  had  occurred  so  rapidly 
after  external  injurv,  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  disease  being  haematocele, 
and  proposed  therefore  to  immediately  lay  open  the  tunic ;  upon  doing 
tiiis,  I  evacuated  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  sanious  fluid,  without  any  coagu- 
lum  in  it.  /The  opening  I  made  was  small,  and  soon  healed;  but,  in  a 
fortnight  aher,  the  patient  returned  to  me  with  a  fresh  accumulation  of 
flmd,  which  I  drew  off  by  the  common  operation  of  tapping,  and  found 
it  of  the  same  samous  character  as  in  the  former  operation.  This  led  me 
to  suspect  that  the  disease  depended  upon  constitutional  deterioration  ; 
and,  upon  questioning  my  patient,  I  found  that  he  displayed  a  hsemor' 
rhagic  tendency,  as  he  informed  me  that  the  slightest  blow  always  pro- 
duced an  ecchymosis  on  the  injured  part.  I  ordered  him  mineral  acids 
and  bark,  animal  food,  sea  air,  &c. ;  and  the  disease  never  reappeared. 
In  fact,  die  nature  of  the  fluid  found  in  hydrocele,  or  even  hsematocele, 
differs  much,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient ;  being  some- 
tames  as  highly  coagulable  as  healthy  serum,  sometimes  oily,  from  the  pres- 
ence of  fat,  and  sometimes  contiuning  cholesterine,  and,  in  other  eases, 
b^g  mixed  with  blood.  In  short,  I  may  sum  up  by  saying,  that  the  ca* 
piUaries  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  are  liable  to  various  deteriorations,  and 
that  the  effusions  vary  correspondingly  with  the  conditions  of  the  serous 
membrane. 
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CONTINUATION     OF    DISEASES     OF     THE     GENITAL 
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HiBtnatocele  of  the  ipermatic  chord — Very  rare — C<ue — TreatmiM— 

DiagnoM  eometimes  difficult  from  complicationi'^Ca$e. 
Hydrocele  in  the  female — Symptome. 
chimney-sweeper* %  cancer — Character  of  the  disease — CfeneraUy  c^jm- 

ed  to  the  scrotum — Progress  of  the  disease — Seldom  attacks  any  hsl 

chimneysweepers — Diagnosis —  Treatment —  Cases. 
UlepJiantiasis  scroti — Almost  peculiar  to  tropical  countries — Charadm 

of  the  disease — Identical  with  similar  affection  in  the  leg — Diagmm 

— Medical  treatment — Surgical  operation. 
Prurigo — Chiefly  a  disease  of  old  people  j  but  sometimes  arises  from  tk 

presence  of  ascarides — Treatment — Sloughing  of  the  serotum — Frtm 

external  injury  or  injections  in  hydrocele. 

Hcematoeele  of  the  spermatic  chord  im])Iie8  eStunon  of  blood  into  die 
tunica  vaginalis  of  the  chord ;  it  is,  however,  of  extremely  rare  ooeu^ 
rence,  in  conseqnence  of  the  small  space  within  the  tunic,  and  its  tS^f^X 
liability  to  external  mjury,  compared  with  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  tM- 
tide.  Mr.  Pott  has  related  some  cases ;  I  have  never  myself  seen  one, 
excepting  under  the  form  of  diffused  hsematocele,  when  the  ext^vasi- 
tion  of  blood  takes  place  either  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  tiie  ves* 
sels  of  the  chord,  or  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  fascia  sperms- 
tica ;  but  the  distinctions  between  the  two  situations  in  the  living  subject, 
I  should  think,  could  not  be  diagnosed.  A  gentleman,  in  stnuning  to 
pull  on  a  new  paur  of  boots,  experienced  a  sudden  pain  in  the  spermatie 
chord ;  swelling  ra{)idly  followed,  and  he  consultea  me  under  the  befief 
that  he  had  ruptured  himself.  The  fluctuatinsr  character  of  the  swellisg, 
the  absence  of  any  distention  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  the  ecchymosed 
appearance  of  the  part,  led  me  to  suspect  the  real  nature  of  the  injury. 
I  recommended  him  to  remain  in  the  recumbent  posture  for  some  days, 
applied  a  few  leeches,  and  afterwards  a  stimulating  lotion,  and  the  fluid 
was  soon  completely  absorbed.  The  physical  conditions  of  haematocele 
and  those  of  hydrocele  (especially  if  encysted),  so  closely  resemble  each 
other,  and  so  assimilate  at  the  same  time  to  hernia,  that  it  is  sometimai 
impossible  to  distinguish  these  conditions  from  one  another  by  their  exter- 
nal qualities  only,  and  a  just  conclusion  can  only  be  drawn  by  expIora&D. 
It  may  appear  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  such  a  mode  of  procedure  can 
hardly  be  required ;  but  imagine  a  patient  with  one  of  these  anomalous 
tumours,  and  concomitantly  with  it  such  an  obstructed  state  of  the  bowels 
that  it  becomes  at  once  imperative  to  ascertidn  whether  or  not  the  ob- 
struction depends  upon  physical  constriction  ;  if  so,  nothing  but  an  ope- 
ration will  relieve  the  patient ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if,  by  exploration, 
you  discover  that  the  tumour  is  unconnected  with  the  disturbed  function 
of  the  bowels,  you  are  then  justified  in  trusting  to  constitutional  remedies. 
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These  considerations  lead  me  to  speak  of  the  various  complications  to 
which  hydrocele,  hsematocele,  and  hernia  are  liable.  A  patient  may 
have  hydrocele,  either  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  or  of  the  spermatic 
chord,  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  subject  of  hernia.  He  may  have  a 
hernia,  under  which  circumstances  a  blow  upon  the  scrotum  may  cause 
the  complication  of  hsematocele  with  the  hernia.  Or  the  three  may  be 
coexistent.  In  such  cases  of  complication  the  diagnosis  becomes  excess- 
ively difScult,  as  the  physical  conditions  of  each  more  or  less  present 
themselves,  and  tend  to  produce  great  confusion  and  uncertiunty.  I 
have  myself  met  with  these  difficulties :  I  was  once  performing  an  opera- 
tion on  a  man  in  Guy's  Hospital,  who  had  a  tumour  in  the  right  inguinal 
canal,  which,  from  his  symptoms,  and  the  physical  character  of  the  tu- 
mour, I  had  no  doubt  was  a  bubonocele ;  in  the  course  of  the  operation, 
on  laying  open  the  sac,  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  escaped,  and  an  unde- 
scended testicle  presented  itself.  The  existence  of  these  conditions  was 
not,  however,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms ;  but  on  passing  my 
finger  to  the  neck  of  the  sac  (the  tunica  vaginalis)  I  dbcovered  a  portion 
of  constricted  intestine :  I  divided  the  stricture,  and  returned  the  intes- 
tine into  the  abdomen  ;  but  the  patient  subsequently  died  of  peritonitis. 
In  fact,  in  speaking  of  the  complications  of  hernia  with  hydrocele,  hsema- 
toeele,  and  witii  diseases  of  the  testicle,  so  great  a  variety  of  indications 
may  occcr  as  to  render  it  absolutely  impossible  to  describe  each  separ- 
ately :  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  benefit  could  be  derived  from  attempting 
it,  as  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  just  estimation  of  the 
peculiarities  of  any  case  that  may  be  presented  to  our  view,  must  be 
Bcmtinous  examination  of  every  physical  sign  and  constitutional  symptom 
which  may  be  present,  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  diagnosis : 
diould  these  difficulties  be  insuperable,  there  is  nothing  left  but  carefully 
to  explore  the  abnormal  protrusion. 

Mydoacele  in  the  female. — ^As  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  is 
fanushed  with  a  covering  of  tunica  vaginalis,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Bpermatic  chord  in  the  male,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  serous  cover- 
ing is  liable  to  similar  diseases  in  both  sexes,  although  it  is  much  less  fre- 
quent in  the  female,  in  consequence  of  the  small  size  of  this  structure. 
The  symptoms  arising  from  this  disease  in  the  female  are  precisely  similar 
to  those  already  described— <*they  afford  the  same  difficulties  in  diagnods 
-^require  the  same  means  hr  relief — and  permit,  therefore,  of  no  further 
description  than  has  already  been  given  in  reference  to  this  morbid  con- 
ation in  the  male  subject.  (Edema  of  the  round  ligament,  sometimes 
called  diffiised  hydrocele,  may  also  occadonally  occur,  as  in  the  male, 
when  there  is  a  general  anasarcous  tendency,  or  when  any  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  the  part ; 
but  as  I  have  never  myself  seen  any  of  these  affections  in  the  female,  I 
merely  speak  of  them  as  incidental  to  the  tissues  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  the  different  structures,  and  not  from  my  own  experience. 

CHIMNETSWEEPERS'   OR  SOOT  OANOER. 

I  do  not  think  the  term  cancer  strictly  appropriate  to  this  disease :  for 
altiiough  it  is  probably  true  that  a  patient  who  is  the  subject  of  this  local 
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affection  must  have  a  predispoation  to  its  developmenti  stillyfbw  eases  ire 
recorded  in  which  it  has  arisen  from  any  other  exciting  cause  than  Aal 
prodaced  by  the  irritation  of  soot.  It  may,  however,  be  fiurly  coqe^ 
tared,  that  where  a  certain  diathesis  prevuls,  the  continued  irriteti?e  mr 
flaence  of  such  a  substance  as  soot  may  produce  a  local  malignant  defd- 
opment.  Still,  a  difficulty  attends  this  view  ;  for  as  the  whole  air&ee  of 
the  body  is  more  or  less  subjected  to  the  same  source  of  irritation,  il  ii 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  scrotum  more  than  any  other  part  shoald 
so  generally  become  the  seat  of  the  disease :  to  tins  Uie  answer  may  be, 
that  the  rugous  and  delicate  character  of  the  skin,  the  mze  and  ondwr 
of  the  follicles  with  which  it  is  furoi^ed,  and  perhaps  its  pendulous  posi- 
tion and  its  being  usually  in  a  moist  state,  may  tend  to  render  it  mm 
than  any  part  of  the  body  susceptible  to  diseased  action  from  oontinaed 
irritation.  A  very  similar  disease  is  prevalent  in  the  West  Indies,  under 
the  name  of  sun-wart :  this  attackii  the  face  in  old  people,  and  asuallj 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  wrinkles  and  furrows,  which  naturally  ha^ 
hour  perspiration,  and  in  which  the  follicles  are  larger  and  more  nume^ 
ous  than  m  other  parts.  Chimney-sweepers'  cancer  is  a  rare  disease, 
and  is  but  seldom  met  with,  even  in  the  class  to  whom  it  may  be  almost 
considered  peculiar ;  soot,  therefore,  must  be  looked  upon,  not  as  possess 
iag  any  particular  property  of  produmng  this  carcinomatous  affection,  bat 
as  merely  determinmg  or  exciting  the  action  in  individuals  in  whoa  tiieie 
exists  a  malignant  constitutional  tendency.  In  support  of  this  view,  I 
may  adduce  the  circumstance  of  soot  cancer  appearmg  in  some  eases  to 
be  hereditary ;  and,  among  many  others,  an  instance  is  mentioned  in 
which  Mr.  Earle  removed  the  disease  from  a  chimney-sweeper  in  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  whose  grandfather,  father,  and  brother,  had  all 
died  from  its  effects.  The  disease  commences  under  the  form  of  a  small 
tuberculated  growth  called  '*  soot-wart."  The  development  of  this  takes 
place  but  very  slowly,  and  years  sometimes  elapse  before  any  great  change 
can  be  observed  in  it.  After  a  time,  however,  other  nmilar  pimples  are 
formed ;  and  ultimately  run  together  and  constitute  i  large  irregolar 
warty  excrescence,  from  which  a  thin  fluid  exudes,  soon  caadng  the  moF 
bid  growth  to  be  covered  with  a  scab.  Ulceration  shortly  sets  in,  remov- 
ing the  scab  and  producing  an  open  sore,  which  possesses  the  character- 
istics of  true  carcinoma.  Severe  lancinating  pain  is  experienced  in  the 
part,  and  extends  upwards  into  the  groin,  and  the  disease  sometimes  in- 
volves the  glands  of  the  groin  and  tiie  lumbar  glands,  but  this  is  not  an 
invariable  feature  of  its  progress ;  the  ulceration  proceeds,  however,  to 
the  neighbouring  structures,  extending  to  the  groin,  abdomen,  and  down- 
wards to  the  thigh.  Violent  darting  pains  and  a  pricking  sensation  at- 
tend all  the  steps  of  the  complaint.  Repeated  hsemorrhages  occur, 
from  the  giving  way  of  small  vessels ;  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been 
known  that  the  ulceration  has  reached  the  large  vessels  of  the  thigh,  m 
which  case  the  profuse  hsemorrhage  has  caused  immediate  death ;  bat 
more  generally  the  inevitably  fatal  termination  ensues  rather  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  patient  under  the  prolonged 
suffering  and  irritation  to  which  he  is  subjected.  It  is  remarkable  mat 
the  progress  of  cancer  of  the  scrotum  differs  materiallv  in  one  respect 
from  ordmary  cancerous  affections^  its  effects  being  chiefly  confined  to 
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die  tisnMB  and  sUuciuies  immeffiately  annmd  it,  and  it  does  not  to  the 
Mine  extent  posMs  the  tendenn  to  pitqmnte  itself  to  distant  orjgum 
thiooi^  the  medimn  of  the  IjmphaticB ;  and  althoo^,  as  I  have  reiaaik- 
ed  abore,  it  does  soaietinies  inrolre  the  ingmnal  and  faimbar  ^ands,  tUs 
is  generaOj  a  Terj  late  symptom ;  and,  therefore,  early  extirpation  in 
this  disease  offers  a  mneh  greater  dianee  of  ultimate  benefit  to  the  pa- 
tient than  in  anj  other  species  of  malignant  deTelopment ;  indeed,  whm 
the  disease  has  reappeared  after  the  operation,  it  has  generally  not  been 
in  die  deatrix  of  the  old  indsion,  but  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  oa^t 
periiaps  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  fresh  attack  of  ^sease,  than  the  re- 
newal of  an  dd  one— the  second,  as  the  first,  depending  upon  the  peeu* 
liar  diathetic  tendency  of  the  in^idTidoal  exposed  to  the  exciting  cause  of 
die  disorder. 

The  fidkming  cases  ivill  iDostrate  the  usual  progress  of  the  disease. 
Ihe  first  is  g^ven  by  Mr.  Curfing :— - 

'Vmiiam  More,  chimney-sweeper,  set^  51,  came  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Curfingy  in  184S,  for  a  painiul  swelling  in  the  grmn.  He  had  been  af* 
feeted  with  chinmey-eweepers'  cancer  for  many  years.  In  1821,  a  por- 
don  of  his  scrotum  thus  idOfectcd  was  exdsed  at  St  BarUiolomew's  Hos- 
pital, and  he  had  afterwards  undergone  two  other  operations  in  that  hos- 
pital, in  consequence  of  a  return  of  the  ^sease.  Another  part  of  the 
•erotom  was  afterwards  remored  at  (joy's  Hoqutal,  and  a  further  portion 
of  the  integument  was  excised  by  a  surgeon  in  the  City,  maUng  alto- 
gether five  operations.  There  was  a  tumour  in  die  grmn,  which  was  soft 
in  ibe  centre,  and  fluctuated,  but  had  a  rery  indurated  base,  and  the  pa- 
dent  complained  of  pricking  and  diooting  pdns  in  it  This  swelling  in 
the  groin,  which  was  evidently  of  a  cardnomatous  character,  had  only 
existed  tn  a  few  months,  thou^  the  disease  in  the  scrotum  had  com- 
nsneed  two^nd-twenty  years  before. 

John  Hooper,  a  chimney-sweeper,  ast  84,  came  into  Guy's  Hospital  in 
1846  with  cancer  scroti.  About  eight  mondis  proTiously  a  wart  appear- 
ed on  the  scrotum :  this  soon  became  pdnful  at  night,  ulcerated,  and 
nadually  increased  in  siie,  untfl  it  was  as  large  as  a  five  shilling  piece. 
Ibe  deer  was  excavated  in  the  centre,  the  edges  being  everted,  rugged, 
and  very  hard :  it  discharged  a  thm,  foetid,  sanious  Add,  and  the  patient 
soBered  acute  lancinating  pam.  In  August  the  disease  was  removed  by 
exdnon.  During  the  process  of  healing,  the  wound  was  forced  open  }rf 
the  dsseent  of  an  old  hernia ;  but  early  in  September  he  left  the  ~ 


JaaKs  Steward,  set  81,  dumney-sweeper,  admitted  into  Guy's  Hos- 
pitel  with  cancer  of  the  scrotum.  Three  years  before,  he  first  observed 
two  or  three  smdl  pimples  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  scrotum,  lliese 
excited  much  itching,  and  in  scratching  them  he  rubbed  off  the  skin, 
when  they  begpm  to  discham  a  thin,  watery,  ydkmish  fldd,  which  was 
oeeasioiia&y  very  foetid.  About  nine  months  after  the  pimples  first  wp- 
peered,  he  applusd  hydrochloric  add  to  one  of  diem,  which  began  firom 
diat  time  to  increase  with  great  rapidity,  the  discharge  becoming  more 
pfofose.  There  was,  at  the  time  of  his  adnussion,  an  excrescence  the 
sito  ci  m  haltoown,  resembhi^  hypertrqplued  granulations,  the  edges 
tacaed  over  and  everted^aad  discharging  m  tfain^  poriform,  offidndveftDML 
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The  excrescence  was  completely  detached  from  the  testicle,  the  scrotom 
alone  being  the  seat  9f  the  disease.  There  were  small  spots  on  other 
.  parts  of  the  scrotum  covered  with  a  dark-coloured  incrustation,  and  seTen 
darting  pains  were  experienced  in  the  parts.  The  disease  was  remo?ed 
by  operation,  two  or  three  small  warts  being  extirpated  ainglj.  TIm 
wound  soon  healed  by  granulations,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  after 
the  operation  he  left  the  hospital  cured. 

Charles  Evans,  set.  28,  admitted  into  Guy's  hospital,  1840:  a  chimney 
sweeper,  of  cachectic  appearance,  the  subject  of  cancer  scroti.  Tvo 
years  ago.  he  was  in  the  hospital  for  the  same  disease,  when  one  ride  of 
the  scrotum,  and  the  testicle,  which  was  also  diseased,  were  removed  bj 
Mr.  Morgan.  After  the  operation  he  returned  to  the  exercise  of  his 
,  trade,  and  the  disease  had  again  made  its  appearance  about  two  months 
before  his  second  admission  into  the  hospital.  The  scrotum  was  now  mach 
indurated,  and  about  the  centre  there  was  a  kind  of  sinus,  from  which  a 
serous  fluid  exuded.  The  testicle  was  adherent ;  the  patient  suffered 
much  from  acute  lancinating  pain,  extending  up  the  inguinal  canal,  and 
from  pain  in  the  loins.  An  incision  was  made  in  the  scrotum ;  this  re- 
lieved the  pain,  and  for  some  time  puriform  matter  was  discharged ;  it 
ultimately,  however,  became  sanious,  and  the  pain  returned.  This  case 
was  discharged  without  operation,  as  the  spermatic  chords  (and  probably 
the  lumbar  glands)  were  afifected,  and  the  operation  was  therefore  deem- 
ed useless. 

Thomas  Morris,  a  chimney-sweepei,  a)t.  86  was  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pital, 1845,  with  cancer  of  the  scrotum :  he  was  of  intemperate  and  dirtj 
habits,  washing  only  once  a  week.  About  sixteen  years  before,  he  was 
operated  on  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  for  the  same  disease.  Some  time 
after  this,  several  horny  excrescences  grew  from  the  scrotum,  just  below 
the  cicatrix  of  the  old  wound.  One  of  these  bodies  was  as  large  as  a 
finger,  curving  downwards  ;  the  others  were  much  smaller  :  they  were 
removed  about  a  year  before  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  according  to 
his  description,  by  caustic.  The  wound  never  healed.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  scrotum  was  an  ill-conditioned  sore,  extending  from  the  mphe 
to  the  integument  of  the  thigh  :  it  consisted  in  great  part  of  warty  gran- 
ulations, and  towards  the  edges  it  was  in  a  state  of  ulceration  :  the  dis- 
charge was  thin  and  foetid.  The  patient  left  the  hospital  without  allow- 
ing the  disease  to  be  removed, 

John  Sullivan,  set.  35,  admitted  into  Guy's  hospital  with  chimney- 
sweeper's  cancer.  About  nine  months  before,  he  had  been  under  Mr. 
Morgan's  care  for  the  same  disease,  at  which  time  the  left  testicle  was 
removed  by  operation.  He  left  the  hospital  before  the  wound  was  com- 
pletely healed,  and  returned  to  liis  business  ;  but  not  being  pardcular  in 
keeping  the  dirt  and  soot  from  the  part,  the  disease  soon  began  to  increase. 
When  adoiitted  into  the  hospital,  there  was  a  large  irregular  sore,  with 
hardened  and  ragged  edges,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the 
scrotum,  and  exuding  a  thin,  watery,  foetid  matter.  There  was  it  fisto- 
lous  opening  through  the  lower  and  under  part  of  the  urethra,  by  which 
all  the  urine  flowed ;  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  was  closed  by  dirt  and 
filth.  Shortly  after  his  admission  the  right  testicle  became  affected,  the 
ulceration  having  extended  through  the  septum :  there  was  a  most  intol- 
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erable  sensation  of.  itching  all  over  the  surface  of  the  sore.  The  sper- 
natic  chord  was  healthy  but  there  were  two  enlarged  glands  in  the  right 
noin.  Palliatiye  treatment  was  adopted,  but  no  operation  performed. 
fie  ^ed  from  exhaustion  about  four  months  after  he  entered  the  hospital. 
On  m  post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  ulceration  had  ex- 
teodea  downwards  towards  the  perineum,  laterally  to  the  groin,  laying 
open  the  urethra,  and  upwards  to  the  pubes.  The  two  enlarged  glands 
in  the  groin  presented  a  strumous  appearance  when  cut  into ;  the  liver 
waa  easily  broken  down ;  the  kidnies  hypertrophied,  and  full  of  numer- 
ous suppurating  points  on  their  surface ;.  the  bladder  was  distended,  and 
^e  nnne  it  contained  turbid,  and  mixed  with  shreds  of  albumen,  mucus, 
mnd  pus.  There  was  no  enlargement  or  apparent  affection  of  the  glands, 
with  the  exception  of  those  already  mentioned. 

Edward  Anderson,  sat.  66,  chimney-sweeper,  taken  into  Ghiy's  Hospi- 
tal for  cancer  scroti :  fifteen  years  before  he  had  been  operated  on  by 
Mr.  Green  at  St.  Thomas's,  when  an  ulcer  about  as  large  as  a  shilling 
was  excised  from  the  scrotum.  The  wound  soon  healed,  and  he  remained 
frao  from  any  return  of  the  disease  for  twelve  years,  when  a  small  pimple 
appeared  on  the  right  upper  arm.  At  the  time  of  his  admission  he  had 
an  nicer  on  the  under  and  front  part  of  the  arm,  about  as  big  as  a  half- 
crown,  and  with  raised  and  hardened  edges :  tins  was  very  painful.  He 
had  alao  another  ulcer,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  upon  tiie  under  part 
of  the  prepuce :  it  had  commenced  as  a  wart  about  ten  months  before. 
Zinci  chloridi  with  starch  was  applied  to  both  ulcers,  and  that  on  the  pre- 
puce soon  appeared  to  be  completely  cured ;  on  the  arm  the  ulcer  had  a 
healthy  aspect.  Opium  ointment  was  applied  to  it :  he  refused  to  sub- 
mil  to  an  operation.  Zinci  chloridi  was  continued,  and  the  sore  appa- 
rently healed,  so  that  he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital. 

Some  of  these  cases  are  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they  give  no  his- 
tory of  the  termination  of  the  complaint,  but  they  nevertheless  serve  to 
Illustrate  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  geneial  effect  of  the  treat- 
ment employed. 

The  diagnosis  in  this  disease  can  seldom,  I  think,  be  attended  with 
much  difficulty.  In  the  cases  I  have  witnessed,  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  tumour  has  been  well  marked,  and  the  appearance  and  general 
features  of  the  disease  are  so  remarkable  that  it  can  scarcely  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  ;  the  history  of  the  compltunt,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
patient,  irill  also  serve  to  facilitate  the  diagnosis.  In  investigatbg  a  case. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  disease  sometimes  makes  its  appear- 
jmeamany  years  after  the  individual  has  ceased  to  be  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  soot ;  and  there  was  lately  a  man  in  the  University  Hospital 
who  was  the  subject  of  this  disease,  but  who  had  i^ven  up  the  occupation 
of  a  ehimney-sweoper  twenty  years  previously.  There  is  also  mention- 
ed by  Mr.  Curling,  the  case  of  a  sailor,  who  had  been  apprenticed  to 
m  chimney-sweeper,  but  who  had  been  a  seaman  for  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen years,  when  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  affection  became  de- 
Teloped. 

In  tUs,  as  in  all  affections  of  a  omilarlv  malignant  character,  med- 
ieal  treataient  can  do  nothing  more  than  alleviate  the  suffermgs  of  the 
patient. 
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Extirpation  offers  the  only  chance  of  permanent  benefit,  and  thisongbt 
the  more  readily  to  be  resorted  to,  as  there  is  less  chance  of  the  retus 
of  this  than  other  carcinomatous  diseases,  after  operation.  Alterathft 
remedies,  such  as  iodine,  sarsaparSla,  and  opiates  to  relieve  the  pain  ud 
diminish  the  tendency  to  ulceration,  ii?hen  it  has  commenced,  are  also  in- 
dicated ;  and  as  there  is  usually  a  peculiar  fo&tor  emitted  from  tiie  sore, 
I  have  found  weak  solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc  useful  in  removing  it,  and 
improving  the  condition  of  the  ulcer  itself. 

The  only  effectual  means  of  treatment,  in  my  opimon,  however,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  early  removal  of  the  wart,  before  it  proceeds  to  idoeri- 
tion ;  entirely  removing,  if  possible,  the  patient  from  the  influence  of  soot, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  exciting  action  of  that  substance  upon  a  eonstitotioB 
ahready  shown  to  be  susceptible  to  its  baneful  e£kcts. 

ELEPHANTIASIS  BCBOTI. 

The  disease  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  inhabitantg 
of  warm  climates :  it  is  frequent  in  different  parts  of  Aaa,  Africa,  ui 
Egypt,  and  among  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  especially  in  Ibiibi- 
does^  Some  instances  of  this  complunt  have,'however9  oceiuTed  in  Eu- 
ropeans, and  there  is,  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  a  tu- 
mour weighing  451b8.,  removed  by  Mr.  listen,  at  Edinburj^,  firoo  a 
young  man  aged  only  22.  These  tumours  often  attain  an  enormous  Bat: 
they  vary  much  in  form,  but  are  generally  large  towards  their  inferior 
extremity,  being  attached  to  the  pubes  by  a  narrow  neck :  ki  sohm  puti  . 
of  their  surface  they  are  hard  and  unyielding  to  the  touch,  while  in  odh 
ers  a  sensation  of  fluctuation  may  be  detected.  There  is  no  appearance 
of  inflammation,  but  the  skin  becomes  much  thickened  and  distended,  and 
is  sometimes  covered  with  a  yellow  scab  and  superficial  ulcers.  The 
spermatic  chords  and  testicles  usually  remain  unaffected,  the  latter  re* 
taining  their  former  integrity,  and,  when  the  tumour  is  not  of  a  great 
size,  can  be  felt  at  its  posterior  part ;  but  if  it  be  very  large,  they  be- 
come lost  in  the  mass. 

As  the  tumour  increases,  the  penis  becomes  involved  in  it,  and  is  en- 
veloped and  hidden  in  the  .surrounding  integuments  :  the  prepuce  is  ob- 
literated, and  the  only  trace  of  the  penis  is  found  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tumour, — as  a  mere  orifice  from  which  the  urine  trickles,  without 
forming  a  jet.  The  remote  cause  of  these  tumours  is  unknown ;  thej 
often  follow  blows  upon  the  scrotum,  and  are  generally  developed  vei; 
slowly,  acquiring  gradually  a  bulk  and  weight  which  interfere  with  eveiy 
motion  of  the  patient,  often  proceeding  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
life  perfectiy  intolerable. 

Elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum  appears  to  be  identical  in  character  with 
the  morbid  condition  not  uncommon  in  the  legs,  among  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies.  A  similar  affection  also  attacks  the  labia  pudendi  in  fe- 
males in  tropical  countries,  although  the  enlargement  does  not  in  that  case 
occur  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  when  the  disease  is  seated  in 
the  scrotum.  The  true  nature  of  this  disease  is  not  as  yet  by  any  means 
understood :  by  some  surgeons  it  is  attributed  to  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatics ;  by  others  to  some  affection  of  the  venous  system ;  these 
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Tiewa  are,  however,  neither  of  them  satisfactory,  nor  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  peculiar  features  of  the  complaint.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  pro- 
duces but  little  effect  upon  the  general  health  of  the-  patient,  the  constitu* 
tional  powers  remaining  for  years  uninjured,  although  the  patient  is  ex- 
poBed  to  the  constant  inconvenience  of  having  an  immensely  enlarged 
scrotum,  in  some  cases  weighing  more  than  100  lbs. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  elephantiasis  scroti  there  can  be  but  little  difficulty ; 
the  only  affection  for  which  it  can  be  mistaken  is  oedema  of  the  scrotum, 
and  this  is  only  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease*  I  have  myself  never 
seen  a  case  of  this  disease  of  the  scrotum  in  a  European,  but  have  several 
times  met  with  albuminous  effusions  in  the  lower  extremity,  in  which  it 
seems  as  if  the  fluid  coagulated  within  the  cellular  membrane,  instead  of 
constituting  common  oedema ;  and  although  the  enlargement  of  the  limb 
in  these  cases  has  never  approached  in  extent  that  in  *^  Barbadoes  leg,'' 
still  the  natural  symmetry  has  been  so  completely  lost,  and  the  skin  ren- 
dered so  pachydermatous,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  detect  the  typical 
character  of  elephantiasis :  and  I  think  I  have  observed  that  the  per- 
sons so  obnoxious  to  tins  disease  have  all  been  of  a  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment ;  such,  in  fact,  as  are  prone  to  anasarca,  with  this  £stinction  only, 
that  the  effiision  has  become  coagulated  instead  of  remaining  fluid. 

The  treatment  which  I  have  followed  in  these  cases  has  been  that  re- 
commended by  Baron  Larrey — viz.,  the  administration  of  small  doses  of 
taitarized  antimony,  and  at  ibe  same  time  the  application  of  pressure  to 
the  part.  I  have,  however,  generally  combined  with  the  tartarized  anti- 
mony small  doses  of  colchicum  and  blue  pill,  and  have  found  the  treat- 
ment so  invariably  effectual,  that  I  doubt  whether,  if  cases  of  elophanti- 
flsis  were  early  treated  in  this  manner,  they  would  not  be  found  less  ir- 
remediable thm  t)iey  prove  when  allowed  to  attmn  the  immense  growth 
of  which  they  are  susceptible,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  render  their  re- 
moval the  only  means  of  cure. 

Many  cases  are  recorded  of  the  successful  extirpation  of  these  enor- 
moos  tumours.  The  danger  of  the  operation  depends  upon  the  loss  of 
blood  and  upon  the  sudden  division  of  the  spermatic  chords  and  penis, 
when  the  genital  organs  are  removed  with  the  tumour ;  and  it  is  upon  the 
latter  danger  that  my  mind  so  much  dwells.  I  am  of  opinion  the  organs 
of  generation  should  always,  if  possible,  be  saved ;  not  that  I  should 
think  of  first  dissecting  them  out,  but  as  they  are  invariably  surround- 
ed by  a  mass  of  adventitious  growth,  I  should  be  disposed  to  make  a 
large  anterior  and  posterior  flap  with  a  long  and  sharp-pointed  knife, 
and,  having  secured  the  bleeding  vessels,  examine  for  the  situation  of 
the  organs  of  generation,  separate  them  from  their  deep  connexion 
with  the  tumour,  and  then  remove  the  whole  of  the  morbid  growth  be« 
low,  leaving  the  dissection  of  the  disease  still  surrounding  the  genital 
organs  for  the  second  step  in  the  operation :  this  would  consist  in  adapt- 
ing portions  of  the  flaps  left  as  coverings  to  the  genital  organs,  remov- 
ing the  superfluous  mass  of  integument.  I  witnessed  the  operation  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Key,  in  the  case  of  Hoo  Loo,  and  certainly  the  imprea- 
non  on  my  mind  was,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  arose  from  the 
powerful  constitutional  impression  produced  by  the  simultaneous  removal 
of  all  the  external  organs  of  generation,  rather  than&omV^  Ql\^syA\ 
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flie  |dan  which  is  to  bo  adopted  must  always  dependi  howerer,  upon  (he 
peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  each  case. 

Prurigo  is  another  disease  to  which  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  liable, 
especially  in  old  people.  It  creates  the  most  painful  itching,  and  mdeed 
may  be  conadered  more  troublesome  than  dangerous,  arising  frequent- 
ly from  some  intestinal  irritation,  and  if  attacking  younger  people,  almost 
inyariably  depends  upon  ascarides,  and  therefore  remediies  should  be 
first  given  to  ascertain  whether  worms  are  present.  If  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  the  disease  is  produced  by, the  presence  of  worms,  or  if  the 
itmoval  of  that  source  of  irritation  does  not  cure  it,  alterative  remedies 
should  be  prescribed,  and  mercurial  ointment,  as  a  local  applicadon,  is 
frequently  recommended.  I  have,  however,  found  the  following  lotion 
much  more  effectual  than  ointments  of  any  description : — 

R    Potassi  Sulphuret,  5j* 
Liq.  Galcis,  Sviij.    M. 
Ft.  lotio  saepe  applicanda. 

One  certidn  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  lotion — ^viz.,  the  almost  total 
cessation  of  the  painful  itching ;  and,  excepting  in  very  old  people,  I 
have  rarely  found  the  application  prove  ineffectual.  I  once  saw  a  disease 
in  the  scrotum,  in  a  man  of  peculiar  gouty  diathesis,  which  I  belief e 
to  be  extremely  rare :  it  consisted  in  numerous  tubercles,  developed  on 
the  surface  of  the  scrotum,  and  filled  with  chalky  concretions,  similar  to 
those  deposited  in  the  joints  of  gouty  people ;  and  what  was  nngolar, 
the  patient  was  much  relieved  in  his  general  health,  as  soon  as  these  de- 
positions took  place  in  the  scrotum.  Colchicum  and  purgative  medicines 
were  prescribed,  but  no  surgical  means  were  employed  beyond  turning 
out  the  most  prominent  masses  of  concrete  matter,  as  the  ulceration  of 
the  skin  exposed  them. 

Sloughing  of  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, owing  to  the  great  laxity  of  the  tissue  ;  it  very  frequently  fol- 
lows external  injury  and  the  inflammation  produced  by  injections  in  hy- 
drocele ;  but  the  only  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  in  these  cases  is, 
the  facility  with  which  the  part  subsequently  heals  after  the  sloughs  have 
been  thrown  off. 
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DISEASES    OF    THE    BREAST. 

FriQueney  of  diseases  of  the  breast  in  the  female^^Prolable  eaiu^^ 
Classification  of  breast  disease — Acute  inflammation  of  the  mammff 
^-Restdts  of  inflammation  in  the  breast — Abscess  of  the  breast^ 
Symptoms — Treatment — Soreness  of  the  nipple — Symptoms — Case-- 
Chronie  inflammation  of  the  breast — Diagnosis — Treatment — Casts 
'•^Irritable  mamma — jSymptoma  —  Treojtmen — Atrophy  of  the  breast 
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— Hydatid  brea$t — True  hydatid  breast — Treatment — SeroCystifarm 
tumour  of  the  breast — Characteristics.  of^Case — Hcchymosis  of  th$ 
breast — Bare  disease — TreatmerU — Case. 

Thb  human  female  mamma  is  very  fireqnently  the  seat  of  the  most  im- 
portant diseases,  and  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  physiologists,  that 
the  organs  of  generation  and  of  the  senses  are  not  essential  to  the  exis- 
tence of  the  individaal,  how  groat  is  the  number  of  women  that  yearly 
&I1  Tiotims  to  diseases  developed  primarily  in  these  glands,  although,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  said  that  a  fatal  termination  does  not  arise  from  the  pri- 
mary action,  but  from  its  secondary  effects  upon  the  constitution. 

The  mammso  are  naturally  intended  to  pexform  a  y^ry  impoirtant  fimo- 
tion,  from  which  they  are  frequently  withheld  during  the  whole  period 
of  life ;  and  although  they  sympathize  at  stated  times  with  certiun  con- 
ditions of  the  OTariea,  this  action  shortly  subsides,  and  the  breast  returns 
to  a  quiescent  condition,  apparently  without  having  performed  any  func- 
tional act  or  produced  any  compensating  secretion  to  allay  the  periodical 
excitement.     Such  disappointment,  if  I  may  venture  the  expression,  ap- 

Sears  to  me  sufficient  to  account,  in  great  measure,  for  the  tendency  to 
eterioration  of  which  those  organs  are  so  susceptible,  even  in  othenrise 
healthy  women ;  while  in  those  of  cachectic  diathesis,  such  an  interference 
with  the  intentions  of  nature  produces  that  lengthened  catalogue  of  abnor- 
mal conditions  of  the  breast  known  under  the  term  ^^  breast  diseases." 

Sir  Asdey  Cooper  has  divided  the  diseases  of  the  mammso  mto  three 
daases: — 

lady,  Those  arimng  from  common  inflammation,  either  acute  or 
chronic. 

Sndly,-  Those  arising  from  a  peculiar  action,  but  which  are  not  ma- 
lignant, and  do  not  contaminate  other  structures. 

3dly,  Those  which  are  founded  on  a  malignant  and  specific  action,  and 
which  are  connected  with  a  peculiar  and  general  unhealthy  state  of  the 
oonstitution. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  breast, — ^Increased  action  in  the  breast  is 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  this  may,  indeed,  be  said  of  all  the  secreting 
^ands,  unless  tiiere  be  interference  with  their  natural  secretions,  or  some 
powerfol  exciting' cause  of  the  inflammation. 

When  acute  inflammation  occurs,  it  is  attended  by  all  the  phenomena 
that  mark  increase  of  action  in  other  structures — viz.,  swelling,  pain,  heat 
and  redness ;  also  great  intolerance  of  pressure.  Such  signs  of  inflam- 
Hiation  would  point  to  the  employment  of  antiphlogistic  remedies :  and 
the  timely  application  of  leeches,  purgative  mecQcines,  and  fomentations, 
or  eraporating  lotions,  to  the  part  affected,  will  often  lead  to  the  -termi- 
nation  of  the  attack  by  resolution ;  unless  suppressed  lactation,  retention 
of  the  milk,  or  some  other  exciting  cause,  keeps  up  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion. The  immediate  result  of  this  inflammation  depends  very  much  upon 
tiie  tissue  affected,  and  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient :  it  may 
attack  either  the  skin,  cellular  membrane,  fibrous  envelope,  or  secretbg 
ftmctore  of  the  gland  itself ;  the  inflammation  producing  a  train  of  symp- 
ioma^  the  character  of  which  depends  upon  the  tissue  which  is  attackea, 
but  being  at  the  same  time  mcKiified  in  a  great  degree  by  thA  «»Qk<^x^ 
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healA  of  the  patient.  When  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  the  ddn,  red- 
ness constitntes  from  the  first  the  chief  lofCal  sign  of  disease,  and  the  piin 
is  of  a  peculiar  tingling  character  ;  in  certain  constitutions  this  cutane 
ous  inflammation  may  have  a  tendency  to  take  an  erysipelatous  form,  so 
that  in  such  cases  the  general  health  of  the  patient  is  a  point  of  much 
importance. 

If  the  cellular  membrane  be  inflamed,  effusions  of  differing  characftv 
are  thrown  out,  according  to  the  period  of  inflammaticm  and  die  ooostitih 
tion  of  the  patient :  sweUing  is,  therefore,  a  symptom,  and  the  hardnes 
will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  solidity  or  flmdity  of  the  effused  matter: 
the  swelling  may  consequently  be  oedematous,  fluctuating,  or  solid,  tite 
treatment  being  in  a  great  measure  indicated  by  the  physicttl  state  of  tbe 
part. 

(Edema  is  a  species  of  dropsy,  being  produced  by  an  accummulatioa  of 
serum  in  the  cellular  membrane.  The  kidnies,  skin,  and  bowels,  dionld, 
under  these  circumstances,  be  excited  to  increased  action,  and  where  tlie 
constitution  appears  to  be  at  fault,  the  acetate  or  nitrate  of  potash,  witk 
sudorifics  and  small  doses  of  mercury,  should  be  exhibited  ;  but  if  tite 
oedema  seems  to  depend  wholly  on  local  causes,  tonical  remedies  wiO  be 
found  sufficient, 

Abseess  of  the  breagt.-^'Vfhen  distinct,  circumscribed  fluctuation  of  the 
breast  is  present,  preceded  by  rigors,  it  indicates  the  existence  of  poe, 
and,  generally  speaking,  this  should  be  at  once  evacuated  by  an  incisuD; 
if  the  formation  of  pus  depends,  however,  upon  retention  of  sulk,  oon- 
stituting  what  is  called  a  ^'  milk  abscess,"  and  if  at  the  same  time  die 
matter  be  deeply  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  gland,  it  is  better  not  to 
open  the  abscess  unless  very  severe  constitutional  irritation  be  manifiested, 
but  to  wait  nature's  own  time  and  means  for  the  evacuation  of  the  m 
Tonics  and  sedatives,  with  soothing  fomentations,  should  be  employed  in 
these  cases,  and  much  benefit  will  be  derived  from  drawing  off  the  nulk 
with  an  apparatus  made  for  the  purpose ;  this  seems  to  afford  more  relief 
than  the  sucking  of  the  child  at  an  inflamed  breast  :  perhaps  the  mechan- 
ical means  is  less  exciting  to  the  organ,  as  putting  the  child  to  the  bretst 
always  produces  "  a  draught"  of  milk. 

When  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  breast  becomes  inflamed,  it  is  gener- 
ally after  abscess  in  the  cellular  membrane  :  it  is  attended  by  sloughbg 
of  the  fibroblastic  tissue,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  sinuses,  whi(£ 
generally  require  to  be  laid  open,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  sloughe 
before  tiiey  will  heal.  Black-wash  poultice  is  the  best  local  application 
in  these  cases,  but  tonic  medicines  and  generous  diet  must  also  be  freelj 
employed.  - 

When  the  mammary  glalid  itself  is  attacked  by  inflammation  r»> 
suiting  from  distention  of  the  lacteal  tubes,  abscess  is  the  frequent  ter 
mination ;  suppuration  may,  however,  take  place  in  consequence  of  tiie 
inflammation  of  the  fibro-elastic  tissue,  which  not  only  constitutes  an  eo- 
velope  to  the  whole  breast,  but  is  prolonged  between  Uie  lobes  of  the  glan* 
dukir  structure,  so  as  to  surround  every  lobule.  The  matter  in  this  ease 
becomes  interstitially  diffused,  and  artificial  opemngs  generally  afford  but 
littie  reEef.  When  suppuration  is  caused  by  distention  of  the  milk  tubes, 
the  abscess  is  more  cucamscribed,  and  the  evacuatioB  of  the  pas  ^ves 
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relief ;  the  necessity  for  punctare  is  sometimes  obviated  by  the 
pus  flowing  through  the  nipple. 

After  infiammation  of  the  mammary  gland,  a  degree  of  hardness  is 
flometimefl  left  which  may  be  mistaken  for  carcinoma  or  some  other  malig- 
nant  disease :  &e  history  of  the  case  will  generally  lead,  however,  to  a 
correct  diagnosis,  and  when  the  hardness  depends  only  npon  the  effusion 
of  an  inflammatory  product,  poultices,  mild  mercurial  ointments,  or  pies- 
Mre,  may  be  required  to  produce  absorption. 

JK$9ure9  or  abrasions  of  the  nipple  are  not  unfrequent  causes  of  the 
extension  of  inflammation  to  the  glandular  tissue  of  the  breast ;  if  there 
be  likewi^  any  abnormal  condition  or  deformity  of  the  nipple  during  the 
period  of  lactadon,  retention  of  the  milk  and  consequent  inflammation  of 
Ibe  mammary  gland  are  produced,  often  terminating  in  abscess.  Imper- 
fect development  of  the  nipple  may  lead  to  the  same  result ;  but  this  can 
•ometimes  be  remedied  by  using  a  mechanical  apparatus  to  lengthen  the 
excretory  portion  of  the  organ  :  as  soon' as  this  is  effected  the  child  should 
be  restored  tb  the  breast,  as  the  natural  stimulus  produced  by  its  suck- 
ing 18  Ukely  to  elongate  the  nipple  and  thus  to  render  it  better  adapted 
lo  its  purpose. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  describes  a  swelling  which  is  sometimes  produced 
in  the  breast  from  retention  of  the  milk,  but  which,  instead  of  producing 
aa  abscess,  forms  merely  a  fluctuating  ttfmour,  generally  attended  by 
pain :  if  this  tumour  be  opened,  a  quantity  of  milk  will  escape,  the  evac- 
aation  of  which  affords  immediate  and  great  relief  to  the  patient.  Put- 
ting the  cbOd  to  a  breast  in  this  condition  naturally  increases  the  accu- 
-anlation  of  milk,  and  consequently  the  pain  and  swelling.  If  the  tumour 
be  not  opened  to  let  out  the  milk,  ulceration  of  the  skin  will  sometimes 
lake  place,  and  through  the  opening  thus  formed  the  milk  will  escape, 
and  contanue  to  flow  during  the  whole  time  of  lactation :  this  action  is  det- 
fiaiental  to  the  child,  as  by  this  means  it  loses  a  great  portion  of  its  nour* 
idunent.  The  openings  established  by  ulceration  of  these  tumours  are 
often  yery  difficult  to  heal,  as  they  form  sinuses  which  cannot  be  closed 
until  lactation  is  stopped,  after  which,  howeyer,  they  generally  heal 


Such  cases  as  those  last  described  do  not  frequently  come  under  my 
;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  season  in  which  several  cases  of  nulk  ab- 
are  not  admitted  into  this  hospital  under  the  surgeons.  My  own 
experience  of  this  disease  leads  me  to  consider  that  unless  the  patient  is 
in  conffiderable  suffering,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  urgent,  it  is 
better  to  allow  the  abscess  to  open  by  ulceration,  for  if  the  lancet  be  em- 
ployed other  abscesses  are  almost  sure  to  follow,  while  the  spontaneous 
epeimig  seems  to  be  permanently  sufficient  for  the  discharge.  After  the 
local  inflammation  is  subdued  in  this  disease,  the  patient  wUl  require  both 
tanc  and  soothing  remedies ;  but  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced 
in  healing  the  opening.  The  followmg  case  affords  an  example  of  this 
feet:— 

A  young  married  woman,  who  had  lost  her  child  about  fimr  months  af- 
ter its  btrSi,  was  the  subject  of  a  chronic  abscess  in  the  breast,  from 
trUeh  for  two  months  a  discharge  of  pus  and  milk  contmned  to  flow,  and 
itfker  ttat  period  a  quantity  of  serum  was  constantly  exuding;  for  the 
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care  of  these  sinuses  she  was  admitted  into  Oaj's  hospital,  bat  aQ  the 
attempts  at  cure  were  ineffectual,  until  I  passed  a  seton  throa^  the 
sinus,  after  which  it  rapidly  healed. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  tiie  breast. — This  disease  usually  attacks  per 
sons  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  the  period  at  which  the  catamenia  cetn, 
the  subjects  are  generally  persons  of  strumous  diathesis.  In  some  cases 
the  whole  of  the  mamma  is  affected,  but  the  inflammation  and  swelli]^ 
are  more  generally  confined  to  the  areolar  tissue,  between  the  lobules, 
the  breast  appearing  as  if  numerous  tumours  were  formed  upon,  rather 
than  within,  its  substance. 

When  the  whole  of  the  mamma  is  affected  it  may  be  drawn  fotmii 
from  the  chest,  and  feels  like  a  firm  rigid  disc ;  if  the  organ  is  small, 
which  it  often  is  in  these  cases,  I  believe  the  induration  to  depend  apon 
a  morbid  state  of  the  gland  tissue,  and  not  of  the  areolar  tissue. 

The  mamma  thus  affected  are  tender,  painful  on  pressure,  and  canae  a 
constant  sensation  of  uneasiness  to  the  patient ;  the  latter  symptom  is 
much  increased  during  the  period  of  menstruation,  sometimes  amoanting 
to  lancinating  pain,  shooting  in  the  axilla  or  opposite  breast :  this  pamisi 
occasionally  so  severe  as  to  lead  the  surgeon  to  suspect  that  the  oiaease 
is  of  a  malignant  character;  but  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  pecoGar 
lobulated  feel  of  the  superficial  moveable  tumours,  generally  serve  to 
distinguish  it  from  carcinoma.  It  is  somewhat  difficult,  however*  under 
some  curcumstances,  to  distinguish  it  from  fungus,  as  the  absence  of 
severe  pm  is  a  characteristic  both  of  the  fungus  and  of  chronic  tumour ; 
but  m  the  latter  the  growth  is  very  slow,  while  in  fungus  the  increase  of 
size  takes  place  with  great  rapidity.  When  the  breast  is  aflfected  with 
chronic  disease,  it  sometimes  becomes  concomitantiy  the  seat  of  abscess: 
this  may  produce  such  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  opinion  that  the  disorder  is  of  malignant  origin.  I  was  once  present 
with  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  consultation  on  a  case  in  which  the  breast  was 
about  to  be  extirpated.  Sir  Astley  recommended  that  an  exploring  in- 
cision should  first  be  made  in  the  tumour  :  it  proved  to  be  an  absceGS, 
and  the  breast  was  consequently  saved. 

The  treatment  I  have  found  most  effectual  in  this  chrome  induration  is 
to  apply  occasionally  three  or  four  leeches,  to  use  cold  or  tepid  "  lotio 
plumbi"  poultices,  and  to  keep  the  arm  on  the  diseased  side  confined,  so 
as  to  prevent  motion  :  the  strictest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of 
the  secretions,  and  especially  to  the  secretions  of  the  uterus  :  if  these  be 
deranged,  steel  should  be  given :  the  patient  should  also  be  put  upon 
generous  diet,  so  that  the  powers  of  the  constitution  may  be  supported; 
but  at  the  same  time  over  stimulus  must  be  carefully  avoided.  The  medi- 
cine I  have  found  most  generally  useful  in  this  disease  is  the  combinatioD 
of  ammonia  and  soda  with  bark,  employing  also  narcotics  at  bed-time :  if 
the  bowels  be  inactive,  especially  if  •the  inaction  arise  from  sluggishnesB 
of  the  liver,  small  doses  of  blue  pill,  with  colocynth  .and  ipecacuanha, 
may  be  occasionally  given. 

1  have  known  two  or  three  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  breast 
go  on  to  ulceration  without  the  formation  of  abscess  :  and  they  terminated 
&tally.  I  could  not  regard  these  cases  malignant,  although  the  patient 
fell  a  victim  to  the  disease,  for  the  effect  was  confined  to  the  locality  at- 
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aoked,  and  cBd  not  propagate  itself  by  means  of  the  absorbents ;  neither 
Bd  the  ulceration  pat  on  the  usual  character  of  a  malignant  sore. 

A  lady,  80  years  of  age,  consulted  me  in  1840  respecting  a  tumour 
n  her  breast.  She  stated  that  in  June  of  that  year  she  discovered, 
vliile  dressing,  the  tumour,  then  about  the  size  of  a  small  apple.  She 
bad  suffered  no  pain  nor  inconvenience,  nor  could  she  trace  the  formation 
it  the  tumour  to  any  particular  cause ;  it  was  perfectiy  nwveable,  and 
laemed  to  be  immediately  beneath  the  skin ;  she  consulted  a  surgeon^ 
vho  ordered  leeches,  evaporating  lotions,  and  some  kinds  of  plaister,  but 
die  derived  no  benefit  from  the  treatment.  When  I  first  saw  the  breast^ 
it  presented  the  followmg  appearance :-— It  was  at  least  one-tlurd  larger 
Biaa  the  other,  and  slightly  pendulous  and  superficial :  the  tumour  seesh 
9d  as  if  it  were  a  growth  additional  to  the  mamma,  ratiier  ihan  apart 
Bram  it :  to  the  touch  it  gave  the  idea  of  lobes  separated  from  each  other 
bj  intersections  of  fibrous  bands :  these  characters  induced  me  to  pro- 
■oimee  the  tumour  non-malignant^— the  age  and  diathesis  of  the  patient 
llao  supported  this  view.  Notwithstanding  the  pendulous  form  of  the 
komour,  it  was  inseparable  from  the  mammary  gland,  with  which  it  was 
mdeed  so  intimately  blended  as  so  have  the  chuucter  of  hypertrophy  of 
die  natund  lobes  of  the  mamma.  The  tumour  was  now  paii^ul,  partica* 
laiiy  when  touched ;  tibe  nipple  seemed  as  if  slightly  retracted,  but,  upon 
doeer  eiauunation,  this  was  found  to  arise  from  the  projection  of  the 
mrroondBng  parts,  and  not  from  a  retraction  of  the  nipple  itself.  Proper 
OQttaderation  of  all  the  symptoms  in  this  case  led  me  to  view  it  as  one  of 
M  chrcmie  inflammation  of  the  breast,"  particularly  as  it  was  concomitant 
mA  a  deranged  uterine  action,  and  attended  with  great  pain  at  the  time  of 
menstruation.  The  growth  of  the  tumour  was  more  rapid  than  usual  in 
dironic  disease,  but  tihis  perhaps  depended  upon  the  constitutional  habit 
of  ^  individual.  The  catamenia  were  natural  as  to  period,  but  attended 
with  more  than  usual  pain,  and  often  followed  by  leucorrhoea,  and  bear-^ 
ing  down  of  the  uterus.  I  ordered  the  compound  steel  ndxture,  with 
eompound  decoction  of  aloes,  and  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  and 
poultices.  I  sent  the  patient  to  Brighton,  and  when  she  returned  about 
BX  months  afterwards,  found  that  the  breast  had  ulcerated,  but  the  ulcer- 
ation cfid  not  present  a  carcinomatous  appearance.  There  was  no  en- 
largement of  absorbent  glands,  nor  any  symptom  of  the  disease  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  :  there  was  a  somewhat  copious  discharge,  and  at  one 
pomt  granulations  protruded  through  the  ulcer,  presenting  the  appear- 
nee  of  the  exuberant  granulations  in  chronic  abscess  of  the  testicle.  In 
tfie  course  of  three  months,  the  patient  died,  apparently  &t>m  the  ez^ 
hanating  effect  of  the  disease  upon  the  constitution.  On  a  post-mortem 
tzamination,  no  cUsease  was  anywhere  found  at  all  resembling  that  in  the 
breast :  indeed,  all  the  organs  were  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  one 
of  the  Iddnies,  which  was  slightiy  granular,  but  not  sufficiently  diseased 
to  account  for  deatii.  A  section  of  the  breast  showed  the  mammary 
lobes  to  be  connected  by  a  semi-solid  medium,  resembling  imperfectiy  or- 
gianized  plasma,  and  towards  the  surfiice,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nipple, 
some  cysts  were  developed^  containing  granulations,  surrounded  by  a 
email  quantity  of  fluid.  The  existence  of  these  cysts  appeared  to  be  the 
cause  oC  the  irregularity  of  the  surface  of  the  tumour. 
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Elizabeth  Barber,  aet.  43,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  in  Jnly.  She 
was  a  tall  woman,  of  spare  habit,  sallow  complexion,  and  dark  hair  and 
eyes ;  had  been  married  about  six  years,  and  had  Imd  two  miscarriages, 
we  last  occurring  eighteen  months  before  her  admission.  She  com* 
menced  menstruating  at  eleven  years  of  age,  since  which  time  her  healdi 
had  been  good.  When  she  came  into  the  hospital,  she  had  a  tumour  in 
the  right  breast,  which  had  existed  three  years  and  a  half.  When  fint 
detected  it  was  about  the  size  of  a  large  hazel-nut,  it  did  not  occaaoa 
any  uneasiness  until  two  months  afterwards,  when  it  began  to  itch :  tins 
was  accompanied  by  a  dragging  sensation,  felt  particularly  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast,  and  which  fdways  became  worse  just  before  the  men- 
strual period.  The  tumour  increased  slowly  up  to  the  time  of  her  last 
miscarriage,  since  which  time  it  had  grown  very  rapidly.  Within  a  few 
weeks  of  her  coming  to  the  hospital,  the  breast  had  become  much  worse, 
the  dragging  sensation  frequently  continuing  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  and  being  attended  with  sharp  darting  pains.  The  breasts  were 
both  very  small.  In  the  right  there  existed  a  tumour  about  the  ose  of 
an  egg,  extending  laterally  towards  the  axilla :  it  felt  hard  and  nodulated 
was  quite  moveable,  and  painful  on  pressure.  The  nipple  was  not  impli- 
oated  in  the  disease ;  the  patient  never  remembered  having  received  a 
blow  on  the  breast.  A  few  days  after  coming  into  the  hospital  the  cati* 
menia  c6mmenced,  two  days  before  which  the  pain  in  the  breast  had  been 
very  severe.  On  the  10th  of  August  I  removed  the  tumour,  winch  wu 
found  on  examination,  to  be  a  simple  chronic  mammary  tumour.  There 
was  but  littie  bleeding  at  the  time,  but  secondary  haemorrhage  came  on 
afterwards :  it  was,  however,  easily  checked,  the  wound  healed  by  gran- 
ulation, and  on  the  SOth  of  August  she  left  the  hospital  qmte  cured. 

Irritable  mamma,  or  neuralgia  of  the  breast. — ^This  is  a  disease  wUch 
attacks  young  persons  from  the  period  of  puberty  to  the  age  of  80  or 
85  years,  and  does  not  appear  peculiar  to  any  temperament.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  states  that  this  disease  may  occur  without  any  perceptible  swell- 
ing ;  or  there  may  be  a  distinct  tumour  composed  of  a  structure  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the  mammary  gland,  and  being  therefore  an  ad- 
ventitious growth.  I  shall  describe  this  disease  as  I  have  myself  often  met 
with  it.  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  generally  attacks  young  women 
from  15  to  20  years  of  age,  of  rather  a  fall  habit,  and  sanguine  tempe^ 
ament.  I  have  generally  seen  it  accompanied  by  enlargement  of  either 
one  or  both  mammae,  as  if  they  were  preternaturally  developed ;  but  this 
is  rarely  attended  by  any  tumour,  although  it  sometimes  happens  thtt 
some  of  the  lobules  of  the  affected  gland  are  slightiy  enlarged  and 
hardened.  Under  these  circumstances  the  breast  is  extremely  sensitive, 
so  that  the  patient  is  intolerant  of  the  slightest  touch,  the  pressure  of  the 
dress  being  sufficient  to  cause  great  aggravation  of  the  pain,  which  is  not 
confined  to  the  breast,  but  extends  into  the  axilla,  and  along  the  inner 
part  of  the  arm  of  the  affected  side.  The  patient  also  complains  of  pun 
between  the  scapulas,  and  cannot  bear  the  least  pressure  on  the  dorsal 
vertebras.  Respiration  is  hurried  and  painful,  and  there  is  frequentiy  a 
tendency  to  hysteria.  Menstruation  is  usually  scanty  and  painful,  bat 
during  this  period  the  pain  in  the  breast  is  lessened ;  leucorrhoea  is  also 
a  frequent  concomitant.    These  symptoms  are  frequently  protracted,  and 
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Tery  difficnlt  to  relieve.  The  following  is  the  plan  I  nsnally  adopt  in 
these  cases.  K  the  patient  be  of  a  fall  plethoric  habit,  I  first  order  a 
few  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  breast,  and  afterwards  a  fomentation  of 
camomile  flowers  and  poppy-heads.  The  next  day  I  apply  a  large  blister 
between  the  scapulse  ;  and  if  the  pain  in  this  region  has  formed  an  ur- 
gent symptom,  I  recommend  the  blister  to  be  kept  open  for  three  or  fonr 
days ;  but  to  render  these  local  remedies  of  any  service,  the  lencorrhoea 
must  be  checked.  This  may  generally  be  effected  by  an  astringent  in- 
jection. The  best  I  know  is  composed  of  dam,  and  decoction  of  oak 
bark  ;  one  drachm  of  alam,  to  ten  'ounces  of  decoction.  Belladonna 
and  conium,  plaisters  and  poultices,  are  also  recommended,  but  I  have 
found  that  their  offensive  smell  excites  nausea,  and  so  much  general  an- 
Doyance,  as  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  advantage  derived  from 
their  narcotic  influence.  Internally,  steel  and  other  tonics  may  be  given, 
and  where  nausea  is  a  prominent  symptom,  these  remedies  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  state  of  effervescence.  An  opiate  should  likewise  be 
ordered  at  bedtime.  Tepid  shower  baths  are  sometimes  found  useful ; 
but  change  of  scene  and  air,  particularly  that  of  the  sea-side,  will  be 
found  the  most  effectual  of  all  remedies. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  irritable  condition  of  the  breast  often  leads  to 
the  formation  of  tumoars,  and  when  they  are  concomitant  with  it,  they 
are  the  cause,  and  not  the  effect,  of  the  irritability.  This  view  seems 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  or^nary  strumous  swellings  are  sometimes 
attended  by  these  neuralgic  painet^  in  persons  of  irritable  temperament. 
I  look  upon  the  performance  of  the  natural  function  of  the  breast  as  the 
most  certain  cure  of  this  disease ;  it  is  but  very  rarely  seen  in  n^arried 
women,  especially  if  they  have  borne  children.  I  have  lately  had  two  of 
these  cases  under  i'my  care,  but  as  all  the  symptoms  have  been  already 
described,  it  would  be  useless  to  merely  individualize  the  cases  by  men- 
tioning the  names  of  the  patients. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  mammcB. — ^1  his  is  not  an  uncommon  condition, 
and  is  frequently  unattended  by  any  constitutional  derangement,  consist- 
ing only  in  a  general  hypersemiated  state  of  the  breast ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  superabundant  growth  may  originate  either  in  the  gland  itself,  or  in 
its  areolated  tissue,  or  in  its  fatty  structure. 

The  natural  increase  of  the  breast  takes  place  at  the  period  of  puber- 
iy,  and  it  undergoes  a  certain  degree  of  periodical  enlargement  during 
menstruation ;  under  the  influence  of  uterine  gestation  also,  it  is  subject 
naturally  to  become  enlarged.  As  the  breast  is  thus  liable  to  excitation 
from  different  causes,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  an  interruption  to  the 
equilibrium  of  nutrition  should  lead  to  a  permanent  excess  of  develop- 
ment in  some  one  or  all  the  tissues  of  this  organ.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
breast  chiefly  attacks  young  women  of  sanguineous  temperament,  seldom 
appearing  after  the  age  of  thirty.  Married  and  single  appear  to  be 
equally  subject  to  the  disease,  and  where  the  breast  ma/  have  escaped 
the  morbid  development,  under  the  influence  of  menstruation  alone,  in  a 
state  of  celibacy ;  the  superior  excitement-  arising  from  approaching  lac- 
tation may  often  produce  it.  In  this  disease  the  breast  retiuns  its  natu- 
ral form,  although  its  size  is  increased ;  one  breast  may  alone  be  affect- 
ed^ or  at  least  i£e  disease  may  only  sulieequently  extena  to  the  other.    I 
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remember  a  case  in  which  a  yoang  lady  of  rank,  set.  16,  was  hronght  to 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  under  sach  circnmstances ;  her  mother  was  much 
alarmed  on  discovering  that  the  left  breast  had  nndergone  a  Tery  eoond- 
erable  enlargement,  while  that  on  the  other  side  showed  scaroely  toy 
signs  of  approaching  development.  Upon  examination,  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
perceived  immediately  that  it  was  mere  hypertrophy  of  the  breast  at  tha 
age  of  puberty,  and  that  it  was  not  accompanied  by  any  diseased  actioo. 
He  explcdned  the  nature  of  the  case  to  the  mother  of  the  patient,  poinl- 
ing  oat  the  innoxious  character  of  the  phenomenon :  but  althou^  Imt 
fears  were  set  at  rest  with  respect  to  her  daughter's  life  being  in  danger, 
she  was  still  somewhat  doubtful  whether  a  permanent  deformity  miditnot 
remain  from  the  unsymmetrical  development  of  the  breasts.  In  the 
course  of  due  time,  however,  the  right  breast  began  likewise  to  incRtK 
in  sise,  and  shortly  attained  an  equal  bulk  with  that  ori^ally  hypertro- 
phied.  When  the  hypertropbied  breast  is  examined  by  the  touch,  noA> 
ug  abnormal  can  be  felt ;  it  gives  the  idea  of  a  general  enlargement  of 
the  natural  structures  of  the  gland,  and  the  only  inconvenience  comphin- 
ed  of  in  this  disease,  is  the  great  wei^t,  which  sometimes  renders  it  ne- 
cessary to  furnish  support  to  the  part  If  the  enlargement  depends  iqion 
approaching  lactation,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  breast  will  be  restued 
to  its  natural  size  when  suckling  commences  ;  it  will  also  then  be  imi 
that  the  quantity  of  milk  corresponds  in  some  degree  with  the  sin 
of  the  secreting  apparatus.  When  the  morbid  growth  is  caused  by  some 
agency  independent  of  approaching  lactation,  and  the  breast  cannot  be 
relieved,  as  in  that  case,  by  a  flow  of  milk,  the  increase  of  bulk  isaj 
gradually  go  on  until  it  may  be  necessary  to  extirpate  the  whole  organ; 
when  this  extreme  measure  is  not  required,  the  remedial  indications 
seem  to  be,  continued  gentle  antiphlogistic  treatment,  abstinence  from 
over  nutrition,  quietude,  and  proper  attention  to  the  maintenance  of  die 
secretions.  Shower-baths,  alteratives,  emmenagogues,  and  ionics  most 
also  be  employed. 

The  breast  is  sometimes  subject  to  hypertrophy  of  its  fatty  structare, 
a  disease  not  unlike  steatoma  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  the  removal  of 
the  fat  lobes  is  the  only  treatment  in  such  cases :  if,  however,  the  patient 
be  pregnant  when  the  disease  first  makes  its  appearance,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  wait  until  lactation  has  ceased  before  the  operation  is  per&m* 
ed,  not  only  from  fear  of  injuring  the  child,  but  from  the  hope  that  the 
fat  may  become  absorbed  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  milk  in 
the  gland  during  the  period  of  lactation. 

Atrophy  of  the  fTtammcs.— -This  change  naturally  takes  place  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  after  menstruation  has  ceased,  and  is  most  remaik- 
able  in  women  who  have  never  borne  children.  An  abnormal  diminoto 
in  the  size  of  the  breast  sometimes  takes  place,  however,  not  merely  from 
the  absorption  of  fat,  but  from  wasting  ^of  the  mammary  gland  itsdf* 
This  kind  of  atrophy  sometimes  occurs  from  a  long  continuance  of  tbe 
irritable  condition  just  described,  as  if  the  affection  of  the  nerves  inter 
fered  with  the  nutrition  of  the  organ.  The  same  phenomenon  is  seen  in 
irritable  testicle.  If  the  breast  be  examined  under  these  circumstanoee) 
and  when  atrophied  from  old  age,  it  will  be  found  that  the  excreting  part 
of  the  organ  alone  remaina^  tho  i^andular  structure  being  entirely  ab* 
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Borbed.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  camalatiYe  inflaence  of  iodine  will 
prodnce  this  atrophied  state,  both  of  the  mammse  and  testicle ;  but  al- 
though I  have  seen  considerable  quantities  of  this  agent  employed  through 
a  course  of  many  years,  I  have  never  witnessed  any  instance  of  this  fd* 
leged  effect. 

In  atrophied  breast,  medicines  can  avail  but  little,  unless  it  arise 
firom  a  general  state  of  ansemia,  when  perhaps  steel,  sea-air,  and  gen- 
erous diet,  may  be  useful,  by  improving  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
patient. 

Hydatid  Breatt. — This  is  a  very  rare  form  of  breast  disease,  if  the 
term  be  intended  to  imply  the  existence  of  Imng  entozoa  within  the 
mamma*;  but  if  it  be  expressive  only  of  the  presence  of  cysts  contain- 
ing solid  or  fluid  matter,  it  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  more  correct  designation  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  aero-cystiform 
di$€a9e. 

Tnu  hydatid  breait. — Nothing  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  am- 
malcules  are  generated  within  the  structures  of  livbg  animals :  certain 
it  is,  however,  that  they  do  exist,  and  are  sometimes  found  in  the  mam* 
mse  as  well  as  in  other  organs.  When  generated  in  the  human  breast, 
inflammation  soon  becomes  excited,  and  a  distinct  fibrinous  cyst  is  thrown 
out  around  the  animalcule,  producing  a  tumour,  which  goes  on  increasmg 
in  sice,  until  at  length  flactuation  can  be  distinguished  in  its  central  part ; 
but  it  is  not  attended  by  pain  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind  beyond  that 
arising  from  the  presence  of  an  abnormal  growth  in  such  an  organ.  If 
the  cyst  be  not  removed,  it  ulcerates,  and  the  hydatids  are  discharged 
spontaneously  ;  after  which  the  wound  heals. 

In  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  rec- 
ommends that  an  opening  should  be  made  into  the  tumour,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  discharging  the  hydatids  ;  after  which  he  says  that  a  common 
poultice  will  be  sufficient  to  heal  the  wound ;  but  that  when  the  fluid  alone 
IS  aUowed  to  Escape,  *and  the  cyst  left  behind,  the  fluid  will  re-accumulate : 
a  seton  should  therefore  be  passed  through  the  cyst;  this  produces  slough* 
,bg  of  the  part ;  the  hydatid  is  retnoved,  and  the  wound  afterwards  read- 
ily heals. 

The  hydatid  breast  is  not  malignant,  the  disease  is  not  propagated  to 
distant  parts,  nor  does  it  return  after  it  has  been  removed  by  extirpation. 
One  of  the  principal  distinctions  between  true  hydatid  breast  and  sero- 
cystiform  disease  is  the  facility  with  which  the  capsule  of  the  hydatid  es- 
capes even  after  the  fluid  has  been  evacuated,  whether  the  opening  be 
made  artificially,  or  has  arisen  spontaneously ;  while  in  the  serocystiform 
disease  the  cyst  adheres  obstinately,  and  continues  to  secrete  its  peculiar 
eflfnaion  until  it  is  extirpated  by  the  knife. 

In  Oct.  1846, 1  admitted  a  woman,  set.  51,  vrith  a  tumour  in  her  left 
breast.  At  the  time  of  her  admission,  it  had  existed  for  six  years ;  it 
was  quite  firm,  but  not  bard ;  it  had  never  been  painftil,  and  the  woman 
widiM  to  have  it  removed,  merely  on  account  of  the  annoyance  it  caus- 
ed by  its  size.  When  an  incision  was  made  into  the  tumour,  a  clear 
fluid  escaped,  and  the  cyst  resembled  that  of  an  hydatid.  Under  the 
microscope,  echinococci  were  detected,  and  a  great  number  of  the  spines 

peculiar  to  these  animalcules  were  found  floating  in  the  iLu\4. 
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Ser(hey8ttfarm  tumour  of  the  breast — ^This  disease  iras  described  bj 
%  Astlej  Cooper  as  hydatid  breast,  and  by  some  patiiolo^ts  it  m 
been  considerea  analogous  to  encysted  hydrocele.  It  differs,  howefer, 
from  both  these  diseases :  from  the  former,  in  not  containing  animakdc; 
from  the  latter,  in  the  cysts  being  connected  with  each  other  by  stab 
or  roots  of  fibrous  processes,  originating  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  brent 
itself,  instead  of  being  completely  separate  and  distinct.  The  cysts  are 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  dilatation  of  the  lacteal  tubes ;  but  whit  I 
have  seen  of  this  disease  induces  me  to  view  them  as  formed  of  a  totaDj 
new  structure. 

In  its  external  character  this  disease  is  so  nmilar  to  true  hydatid  ta- 
mour,  that  it  is  yery  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other :  the  sweD- 
ing  in  both  cases  is  of  a  globular  form,  sometimes  slow  in  the  pro/pes 
of  its  growth,  unattended  by  pain,  discolouration  of  the  skin,  or  aiiy 
constitutional  disturbance.  To  the  touch,  the  sero-cystic  breast  feeb  aa 
if  small  fluctuating  tumours  were  imbedded  in  its  structure,  Tarymgfirom 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  large  walnut.  A6  the  disease  adTaaces, 
the  original  structure  of  the  breast  becomes  more  and  more  obscure.  If 
one  of  the  cysts  be  opened,  it  will  be  found  to  contun  a  clear  strai-eot 
oured  fluid,  very  coagulable  by  heat,  and  differing  in  that  respect  from 
the  fluid  of  encysted  hydrocele,  to  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  aoae 
surgeons  have  considered  this  disease  similar.  The  fluid  of  the  cjst  is 
sometimes,  however,  found  to  be  opaque,  viscid,  or  sanious :  whoi  the 
latter  condition  presents  itself,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  distinguiah  At 
serocystiform  disease  from  fungoid.  After  the  fluid  has  been  evacuated, 
it  is  quickly  reproduced,  and  the  'diminution  of  the^tumour  is  therefore 
but  temporary.  When  a  cyst  has  been  emptied  by  puncture,  its  charac- 
ter sometimes  becomes  altered  :  it  thickens,  or  even  granulates,  so  Jtbatit 
becomes  converted  into  a  comparatively  solid  tumour  ;  in  this  stage  the 
swelling  begins  to  create  an  uneasy  sensation :  the  whole  breast  assumes 
the  character  of  "  chronic  tumour ;"  and  if  at  this  period  it  be  not  et 
tirpated,  the  skin  becomes  involved,  and  ulcerates  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
constitution  remains  but  littie  affected. 

Neither  local  nor  constitutional  remedies  appear  to  possess  the  slight- 
est power  over  this  disease,  the  only  available  means  of  treatment  coosist* 
ing  in  its  extirpation ;  but  even  here  a  successful  issue  ought  not  too  cod- 
fidently  to  be  expected,  as,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis,  it  is  im- 
possible to  Bay  that  a  carcinomatous  tubercle  is  not  concomitant  with  the 
sero-cystic  affection :  this  is  sometimes  the  case,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances the  disease  would  doubtiess  prove  fatal.  A  case  of  this  kind  ifl 
described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  An  unmarried  lady,  84  years  of  age, 
consulted  him  for  a  swelling  in  the  breast  which  she  had  discovered  about 
a  year  previously ;  the  tumour  had  all  the  physical  characters  of  the  sc- 
ro-cystiform  disease,  but  was  somewhat  harder  than  usual.  The  breast 
was  extirpated.  Upon  afterwards  laying  open  the  tumour,  it  was  fouod 
to  be  made  up  of  numerous  cysts,  some  of  which  were  filled  with  fiuidi 
varying  in  colour  and  consistence ;  while  others  contained  solid  matter, 
and  a  tumour  of  considerable  size  was  situated  above  the  nipple.  The 
patient  quickly  recovered  from  the  operation  ;  but.  twelve  months  after, 
the  disease  returned  in  the  cicatrix,  and  she  died  in  a  short  time  with  all 
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sorbed.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  cnmulatiye  inflaence  of  iodine  will 
prodace  this  atrophied  state,  both  of  the  mammse  and  testicle  ;  but  al- 
Uiough  I  have  seen  considerable  qaantities  of  this  agent  employed  throagh 
a  course  of  many  years,  I  have  never  witnessed  any  instance  of  this  fd- 
le/red  effect. 

In  atrophied  breast,  medicines  can  avail  but  little,  unless  it  arise 
from  a  general  state  of  anaemia,  when  perhaps  steel,  sea-idr,  and  gen- 
erous diet,  may  be  useful,  by  improving  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
patient. 

Hydatid  Breast. — This  is  a  very  rare  form  of  breast  disease,  if  the 
term  be  intended  to  imply  the  existence  of  living  entozoa  within  the 
mamma*;  but  if  it  be  expressive  only  of  the  presence  of  cysts  contain* 
ing  solid  or  fluid  matter,  it  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  more  correct  designation  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  aero-ctfstiform 
disease. 

True  hydatid  breast. — Nothing  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  am- 
malcules  are  generated  within  the  structures  of  living  animals :  certain 
it  is,  however,  that  they  do  exist,  and  are  sometimes  found  in  the  mam- 
mae as  well  as  in  other  organs.  When  generated  in  the  human  breast, 
inflammation  soon  becomes  excited,  and  a  distinct  fibrinous  cyst  is  thrown 
out  around  the  animalcule,  producing  a  tumour,  which  goes  on  increasing 
in  size,  until  at  length  fluctuation  can  be  distinguished  in  its  central  part ; 
but  it  is  not  attended  by  pain  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind  beyond  that 
arising  from  the  presence  of  an  abnormal  growth  in  such  an  organ.  If 
the  cyst  be  not  removed,  it  ulcerates,  and  the  hydatids  are  discharged 
spontaneously  ;  after  which  the  wound  heals. 

In  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  rec- 
ommends that  an  opening  should  be  made  into  the  tumour,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  dischargiog  the  hydatids  ;  after  which  he  says  that  a  common 
poultice  will  bo  sufficient  to  heal  the  wound ;  but  that  when  the  fluid  alone 
is  allowed  to  Escape,  *and  the  cyst  left  behind,  the  fluid  will  re-accumulate : 
a  seton  should  therefore  be  passed  through  the  cyst;  this  produces  slough- 
^ing  of  the  part ;  the  hydatid  is  removed,  and  the  wound  afterwards  read- 
ily heals. 

The  hydatid  breast  is  not  malignant,  the  disease  is  not  propagated  to 
distant  parts,  nor  does  it  return  after  it  has  been  removed  by  extirpation. 
One  of  the  principal  distinctions  between  true  hydatid  breast  and  sero- 
cystiform  disease  is  the  facility  with  which  the  capsule  of  the  hydatid  es- 
capes even  after  the  fluid  has  been  evacuated,  whether  the  opening  be 
made  artificially,  or  has  arisen  spontaneously ;  while  in  the  sero  cystiform 
disease  the  cyst  adheres  obstinately,  and  continues  to  secrete  its  peculiar 
eSfusion  until  it  is  extir])ated  by  the  knife. 

In  Oct.  1846, 1  admitted  a  woman,  set.  51,  vrith  a  tumour  in  her  left 
breast.  At  the  time  of  her  admission,  it  had  existed  for  six  years ;  it 
was  quite  firm,  but  not  bard ;  it  had  never  been  piunful,  and  the  woman 
wished  to  have  it  removed,  merely  on  account  of  the  annoyance  it  caus- 
ed by  its  size.  When  an  incision  was  made  into  the  tumour,  a  clear 
fluid  escaped,  and  the  cyst  resembled  that  of  an  hydatid.  Under  the 
microscope,  echinococci  were  detected,  and  a  great  number  of  the  spines 
peculiar  to  these  animalcules  were  found  floating  in  the  fluid. 
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MALIGNANT  DISEASES  OF  THE  BBBA8T. 

I  HAVE  now  described  the  most  important  of  the  diseases  of  the  breasi 
which  have  no  malignant  tendency, — and  I  shall  proceed  to  the  ooosd- 
eration  of  those  having  a  malignant  character,  which  are  uncontroMie 
by  any  known  system  of  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  and  which,  from 
the  moment  of  their  development,  go  on  increasing  with  greater  or  leai 
rapidity,  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  individual  attacked* 

It  is  very  difficult  to  define  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  term  malij 
nant  disease,  and  equally  so  to  recognize  it  with  certainty  when  presented 
to  the  view,  as  the  physical  conditions  of  a  non-malignant  aniif  highly  ma- 
lignant  tumour  may  be  so  similar  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
distinguishing' one  from  the  other.  We  must  regard  tumours  as  of  two 
kinds ;  those  that  differ  in  nature  and  consistence  from  the  surrounding 
tissues,  and  those  that  are  similar  to  the  parts  whence  they  have  their  or 
igin.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  either  of  these  classes  is  mali^ 
nant ;  they  may  rapidly  increase  in  size,  so  as  to  destroy  the  function  of 
the  organs  among  which  they  are  seated,  and  yet  they  may  in  nowise  in- 
terfere with  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  individual,  nor  go  on  to  dte 
ultimate  destruction  of  life.  The  malignant  tumour,  on  the  other  hud, 
not  only  differs  from  the  neighbouring  structures,  but  possesses  an  indef 
inite  tendency  to  increasyo,  to  ulcerate,  and,  above  all,  to  propagate  itsdf 
to  distant  parts  of  the  body  through  the  medium  of  the  absorbents  or 
veins,  or  perhaps  both.  The  long  and  generally  received  doctrine  tint 
the  diseases  known  as  cancerous  can  only  be  developed  in  constitutions 
of  a  peculiar  or  specific  kind,  which  have,  indeed,  been  distinguished  as 
the  ^^  malignant  diathesis,*'  is  one  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  the  pathologist  with  great  caution,  and  not  without  due  and 
sufficient  consideration  of  the  subject :  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  attribute  the  primary  development  of  a 
cancer  to  a  specific  diathesis,  and  to  the  pre  existence  of  a  peculiar  poison 
in  the  blood,  and  that  the  term  ^'  malignant  diathesis"  is  indefinite,  and 
therefore  unscientific,  and  ought  to  be  expunged  from  pathological  nomen- 
clature. It  has  never  been  shown  that  the  form  of  constitution  in  which 
cancer  occurs  is  different  in  any  tangible  respect  from  that  expressed  by 
^'  cachectic ;"  it  is  doubtiess  a  bad,  an  unsound  condition  of  constitution, 
one  in  which  the  vital  action  is  somehow  or  other  below  the  normal  stand- 
ard ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  any  proof,  can  be  found  of  the  existence 
of  a  specific  condition  under  which  alone  cancer  can  be  developed.  If 
we  examine  with  the  microscope  the  matter  developed  during  the  growth 
of  cancer,  what  are  its  chief  characteristics — the  absence  of  everything 
like  regular  organised  tissue — an  accumulation  cf  granular  corpuscles, 
mixed  perhaps  with  detached  epithelium,  the  former  unlike  the  corpusca- 
lar  foundation  pf  any  of  the  normal  tissues  or  fluids,  and  having  precisely 
the  appearance  of  the  fungous  cellular  growths  which  are  developed  in  a 
solution  of  decaying  vegetable  matter :  in  the  latter  instance  these  fun- 
gous granules  are  ovidentiy  the  result  of  the  resolution  of  a  vegetable 
product  of  a  high  class,  such  as  starch  and  gluten,  into  one  of  the  very 
lowest  type  :  is  it  not  i^os&lbk  that^hat  la  termed  malignant  development 
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ihe  djrmptoms  of  cancer.  The  cjstiform  disease  itself  is  not,  however, 
malignant.  I  have  seen  seyeral  cases  in  which  it  has  been  effectually 
remoTed,  never  afterwards  reappearing.  An  interesting  case  of  this 
kind  is  published  by  Sur  AsQej  Cooper :  it  was  that  of  Lady  Hewitt, 
whose  breast,  after  amputation,  weighed  nine  pounds.  A  drawing  of  tlus 
tumour  is  given  in  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  monograph  on  non-malignant  dis- 
eases of  the  breast. 

EechymoM  of  the  brea%t  is  a  disease  spoken  of  by  Sir  Astlev  Cooper  > 
it  is  very  rare,  but  as  it  is  admitted  into  the  category  of  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  breast,  I  must  not  leave  it  altogether  unnoticed.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  strong  instance  of  the  sympathy  between  the  uterus  and  the 
mammas,  and  is  said  to  be  generally  concomitant  with  a  diminution  of  the 
menstrual  discharge,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  as  a  consequence  an  un- 
natural flow  of  blood  to  the  breast,  producing  the  ecchymosed  appea^ 
ance.  The  subjects  of  this  disease  are  of  a  highly  initable  temperament^ 
and  from  the  symptoms  it  would  appear  that  they  are  of  an  h»morrha^ 
diathesis.  The  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
general  health,  and  especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  functions  of 
the  uterus.  Steel,  bark,  and  mineral  acids,  generous  diet,  and  pure  ur, 
would  probably  be  found  tiie  best  remedies. 

In  August,  1848,  a  woman  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  with  a 
small  nodulated  tumour  on  tiie  right  breast ;  it  was  moveable,  and  seemed 
to  be  made  up  of  interlobular  effusions  of  considerable  hardness ;  the 
breast  was  painful,  especially  at  the  period  of  menstruation,  which  func- 
tion was  but  imperfectly  performed.  The  patient  was  anxious  that  the 
tumour  should  be  removed,  and  I  performed  the  operatioii  the  tenth  day 
fkfter  her  admission.  Upon  dissection,  the  tumour  was  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  effusions  "of  blood  deposited  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  tiie  breast 
in  irregular  masses,  forming  the  numerous  tumours  which  were  evident  to 
tiie  touch.  As  the  patient  had  received  a  bbw  upon  the  breast,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  effusion  of  blood  depended  upon  that  causey  or 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  a  vicarious  discharge  of  blood  depending  on 
interruption  to  the  uterine  function. 


LECTURE    LV. 

CONTINUATION    OF    DISEASES    OP    THE    BBEAST. 

Malignant  diseases  of  the  breast — Definiixonr^Dependent  upon  peeur 
liarity  of  diathesis-^Oareinomatous  tuhereU  of  tJu  mamma — Manr 
nerin  which  the  distoMt  commences — Its  progress — Symptoms — PhyS' 
teal  effects — Its  different  stages — Adhesum^  suppuration^  ideeration^ 
gangrene — Effects  of  carcinoma  on  the  constitution — Case — Cause  of 
carcinoma  may  be  either  predisposing  or  exciting — Slight  circum- 
stances  sufficient  to  produce  the  disease  ufhen  the  cUa^esis  is  malignant^ 
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stored  to  their  healthy  condition.  I  cannot  give  a  better  instance  of  an 
action  of  this  temporary  kind  than  that  arising  daring  the  excitement  of 
the  mammas  at  the  period  of  menstruation.  None  of  the  ordinary  con- 
sequences of  inflammation  follow  this  action,  but  there  can  be  no  doabt 
that  the  mammae  are  thus  prepared  for  their  important  office  of  lactation. 
At  the  same  time  is  it  not  probable  that  this  frequent  excitement,  and^ 
non-performance  of  the  function  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  preparatoiy, 
may  be  traced,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to  the  tendency  to  malignant  breast 
disease  so  often  encountered  in  unmarried  women  ? 

CARCINOMATOUS  TUBERCLB  OF  THB  MAMMiB. 

The  early  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  generally  described  by  the  pa- 
tient as  follows : — ^The  presence  of  the  tumour  in  the  breast  is  often  fost 
discovered  by  accident.  It  has  the  form  of  a  small  hard  knot  about  the 
size  of  a  marble ;  perhaps  the  patient  was  led  to  examine  the  bosom  in 
consequence  of  an  uneasiness  in  some  part  of  it,  or  the  disease  may  bafe 
been  detected  from  a  red  stain  being  found  upon  the  linen  ;  this  wonU 
naturally  lead  to  an  investigation,  when  it  would  be  discovered  thai,  on 
pressure,  a  small  quantity  of  sanious  fluid  may  be  squeezed  from  the  mp- 
pie.  This  symptom  is  not,  however,  truly  pathognomonic  of  carcinoma, 
for  it  is  frequently  found  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mamma.  !Ihe 
above  symptoms  may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  first  stage  of  ^^  ear- 
dnomatous  inflammation."  This  term  appears  to  me  very  appropriate, 
as  the  abnormal  action  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  common  jnflitnm^ 
tion,  the  result  being  in  either  case  an  adhesive,  suppurative,  ulcera- 
tive, or  gangrenous  process  ;  but  instead  of  these  being,  as  in  health,  re- 
parative, they  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  tissues  affected  by  the  ab- 
normal irritation,  and  this  destructive  action  ends  only  with  the  life  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferer. 

The  deposition  of  the  carcinomatous  tubercle  is  the  result  of  an  adhe- 
sive process,  but  the  plasma  deposited  is  of  an  unhealthy  character 
-(<<  cacoplastic,")  and  inorganizable,  as  far  as  refers  to  the  tissues  in  which 
it  is  deposited,  and  into  which  it  is  incapable  of  being  developed.  This 
action  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  presence  of  disease ;  for  in  a  healthy 
state  of  the  constitution,  the  capillaries  of  each  structure  eliminate  from 
the  blood  such  constituents  only  as  are  fitted  for  the  tissue  which  they 
are  intended  to  nourish ;  while  in  the  diseased  state  just  described,  a  new 
element  is  eliminated,  remarkable  for  its  excessive  and  unnatural  hard- 
ness, and  the  continual  irritation  it  produces  in  the  part.  This  condition 
is  usually  attended  by  an  increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  part, 
and  by  the  ordinary  phenomena  in  increased  action,  redness,  swelling, 
heat,  and  pain.  Carcinoma  generally  increases  very  slowly,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  disease,  and  too  often  tends  to 
JuU  the  apprehensions  of  the  patient,  and  prevents  her  early  applying  &r 
medical  assistance  at  an  early  period,  indeed,  at  which  benefit  could  be 
hoped  for.  Although  the  growth  of  these  tumours  is  gradual,  it  goes  on 
insidiously,  and,  after  a  time,  the  part  becomes  painful ;  the  pain  is  also 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind — ^lancinating,  as  it  is  termed.  This  marks  ia 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  generally  observed  that  at  this  stage  die 
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nrelliDg  and  pain  increase  jast  before  the  time  of  menstruation,  and  be- 
some  mitigated  when  that  time  arriyes. 

As  the  tnmour  increases  the  nipple  often  becomes  retracted ;  nor  does 
Us  depend  npon  an  unnatural  fulness  of  the  breast,  by  which  the  nipple 
8  buried,  as  it  were  ;  but  the  tension  of  the  lactiferous  tubes  sets  up  a 
liaeased  action,  in  consequence  of  which  thej  become  shortened,  or  rath- 
nr  perhaps  a  deposit  of  lymph  destroys  their  elasticity,  and  prevents  their 
sztending  with  the  growth  of  the  breast.  A  discharge  from  the  nipple 
frequently  takes  place  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  ;  but  this,  as  I  have 
remarked  before,  does  not  prove  it  to  be  malignant.  The  retraction  of 
the  nipple  is  often  followed  by  a  puckering  in  of  the  skin :  from  the  adhe- 
don  ana  infiltration  of  the  integuments.  This  action  gives  the  skin  the 
ippearance  of  cicatrices,  which  are  sometimes  so  strongly  marked  as  to 
leu  to  the  beGef  that  a  surgical  operation  had  been  previously  perform- 
ed. The  skin  about  the  nipple  often  partakes  of  the  characteristic  hard- 
ness of  the  mammary  tumour :  a  sign  of  the  inveterate  malignancy  of 
the  disease.  The  follicles  around  the  nipple  become  enlarged,  and  filled 
nth  sebaceous  matter  of  a  black  colour,  and  bv  which  they  are  rendered 
peculiarly  conspicuous.  The  absorbent  vessels  are  likewise  liable  to  be- 
mne  indurated ;  and,  on  attempting  to  raise  the  arm  from  the  side,  con- 
Merable  pain  is  experienced,  extending  towards  the  axilla ;  or,  if  the 
tamoar  be  situated  between  the  nipple  and  the  sternum,  the  stretching  of 
the  pectoral  muscle  gives  pain  towards  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  indicat* 
ing  the  progress  of  the  disease  to  the  absorbent  glands  of  the  anterior 
mediastinum ;  less  firequentiy,  the  pain  will  extend  towards  the  scapida 
911  the  affected  side,  showing  the  absorption  of  malignant  matter  in  that 
jirection.  The  tumour,  through  all  its  stages,  goes  on  increasing  in  size, 
the  surroundmg  parts  becoming  more  affected  from  fresh  effusions  of  con- 
ttomnated  adhesive  matter ;  the  absorbent  glands  also  become  enlarged ; 
the  severity  of  the  pun  increases, — ^although  there  will  be  periods  of  com- 
parative ease, — and  the  general  health  begins  to  give  way.  The  adhe- 
n?e  action  seems  now  to  have  gone  to  its  extreme  limit ;  the  adventitious 
indaration  in  the  breast  becomes  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  surrounding 
kisBues,  and  the  suppurative  stage  of  the  disease  commences. 

Suppuration  in  cancer. — ^The  process  of  suppuration  does  not  always 
precede  ulceration ;  indeed,  the  actual  formation  of  pus  is  rare  in  tUs 
oioease ;  nevertheless  there  is  usually  to  be  found  an  indistinct  fluctua- 
tum  in  some  part  of  the  tumour  before  the  skin  ulcerates ;  although  the 
Bmd  which  escapes  from  the  tumour,  whether  the  opening  be  factitious  or 
formed  spontaneously,  bears  but  slight  resemblance  to  true  pus.  The 
mioroscope  may  in  such  a  case  bo  usefully  employed  to  lud  in  forming 
die  diagnosis.  During  this  kind  of  suppurative  process  or  softening  down 
of  tisnie  before  ulceration,  the  character  of  the  pain  becomes  much  alter- 
ed,  being  now  rather  throbbing  and  burning  than  acute  ;  the  discharge, 
fdum  it  takes  place,  firequentiy  irritates  the  skm,  producing  an  erythema- 
loos  blush ;  and,  indeed,  a  distinct  attack  of  erysipelas  sometimes  super- 
fones.  Both  local  and  constitutional  means  must  be  adopted  to  subdue 
fide  firesh  source  of  irritation ;  and,  as  a  preventive  to  tiie  excoriating 
letioii  of  the  discharge,  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  sur- 
nmndiDg  ddn  with  some  simple  ointment.    Constitutionally  there  oan  be 
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little  done  beyond  aOaying  to  some  extent  the  ptb  by  the  me  of  naroot- 
icsy  and  maintunmg  the  vital  powers  by  tonios  and  ^generous  diet.  The 
opening  through  which  the  matter  discharges  itself  increases  in  siie,  and 
vexT  shortly  nloeration  commences. 

Uleerathn  in  eime^. — ^TIus  proceeds  with  greater  or  less  rapi£ty,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitation  of  the  patient ;  bat  its  pathomomonic  ehnao- 
ter  is  to  adranoe  slowly.  The  nlceration  not  only  extencb  itself  OTer  the 
snrbce,  bat  mterstitially  mto  the  mass  of  the  tomour,  dividing  it  into 
granulating  bbales,  wluch  are  spongy  in  their  texture,  and  bleed  really. 
This  stage  of  cancer  is  attended  by  a  gnawing  pain,  which  appean  to  be 
considerably  relieved  by  the  bleedings  that  occasionally  occur,  although 
at  the  same  time  Uie  loss  of  blood  lowers  the  patient,  and  increases  her 
irritability.  Under  these  circumstances,  opium  and  other  sootlung  xeme- 
dies  are  indicated.  The  h»morrhage  from  the  ulcerations  is  earily  disk- 
ed bv  means  of  a  pledget  of  Unt  £pped  in  cold  wator,  or  a  inebe  of  ice 
apphed  with  slight  pressure.  The  glands  which  were  aflbcted  in  tiie  first 
stage  of  the  disease  continue  progressively  to  increase  in  dse ;  unless 
they  have  become  involved  in  ihe  ulceration,  the  supra-clavicular  glands 
are  generally  the  first  affected. 

The  health  of  the  patient  now  becomes  seriously  impured,  and  ever/ 
vital  function  more  or  less  interrupted.  A  cough  mquently  indicates 
that  the  contanunation  has  extended  to  the  lungs ;  uneasy  sensations  are 
experienced  in  the  re^on  of  the  stomach,  and  loss  of  appetito  super- 
venes. Hie  rest  is  destroyed  by  rheumatic  pidns  in  the  Ixmes,  which 
are  even  sometimes  broken  by  the  slightest  application  of  force ;  indeed, 
when  the  disease  has  attidned  this  stage  in  its  progress,  it  appears  that 
every  structure  in  the  body  has  become  implicated  in  the  general  deteri- 
oration. These  urgent  symptoms  sometimes,  however  develope  them- 
selves even  before  ulceration  has  commenced. 

During  ulceration  there  is  always  some  attempt  on  the  part  of  nature 
to  fill  up  the  sores  by  granulation,  but  the  granulations  themselves  are 
marked  by  the  malignant  character  of  the  disease.  They  are  unhealthy 
in  appearance,  irregular  in  their  growth  and  vascalarity,  and  possessed 
only  of  a  slight  degree  of  sensitiveness,  for  although  there  may  by  con- 
siderable psdn,  it  will  be  found  that  this  arises  from  the  exposure  of  the 
sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves  in  the  ulcerative  process.  The  pain  is 
most  readily  subdued  by  the  application  of  the  mtrato  of  silver  in  solu- 
tion. The  cancerous  granulations  have  a  great  tendency  to  become 
everted  instead  of  conver^ng,  as  in  the  action  resulting  nrom  common 
granulations,  which  convergence  leads  to  cicatrization,  while  evermon  of 
the  edges  of  the  wound  prevents  the  possibilitv  of  its  healing.  If,  under 
these  circumstances,  any  firesh  source  of  excitement  arises  which  it  ex- 
ceeds the  power  of  the  granulations  to  sustain,  they  give  way,  and  then 
commences  the  gangrmouB  9tage  of  aeirrhua  ;  the  general  character  of 
the  sore  is  now  at  once  altered,  it  loses  its  red  appearance,  and  ito  irreg- 
nlarities  are  no  longer  to  be  observed,  but  it  presents  one  deep  excavation 
having  a  gre;^  or  slate-coloured  suiftce ;  the  pain  is  much  diminished, 
and  most  of  the  urgent  symptoms  seem  to  be  relieved.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days  a  slough  is  perhaps  thrown  off,  and  an  apparentiy  healthy  sur- 
fees  exposed :  this  change  often  leads  to  the  delusive  hope  ttiat  a  healthy 
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xmditioii  18  bemg  re-established :  such  hope  proves,  however,  but  short- 
ived  ;  the  malignant  action  returns  with  increased  severity,  the  constitu- 
ion  Buflfors  still  more,  and  the  patient  now  soon  sinks,  utterly  worn  out 

17  the  constant  suffering  to  \Nhich  she  had  been  so  long  exposed. 

2%0  effeet%  of  eareinama  an  the  constitution  during  its  progress  are 
nore  or  less  characteristic  of  the  local  morbid  changes  that  take  place  ; 
br  instance,  during  the  adhesive  stage,  wlule  the  deposition  of  the  adven- 
fitioiQS  bduration  is  going  on,  there  is  more  or  less  febrile  action,  indicated 
bj  a  quickened  pdse,  diminished  secretions,  and  thirst ;  and  there  is 
ifao  m  peculiar  cachectic  appearance  ;  the  complexion  is  sallow,  and  al- 
though the  extent  of  constitutional  derangement  is  not  by  any  means 
Bommensurate  with  the  local  deterioration,  yet  there  is  generally  sufficient 
mdenee  of  deviation  from  a  natural  action  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  dan- 
ger in  the  surgeon's  mind.  During  the  suppurative  process  a  new  tndn 
u  symptoms  arises,  somewhat  resembling  those  in  the  formation  of  ab- 
10688 :  there  is,  however,  only  an  attempt  at  the  formation  of  pus,  for  the 
sSbsion  produced  differs  entirely  from  it.  The  rigor  is  indistinct,  the 
pain  very  peculiar,  and  the  fluctuation  doubtful.  The  question  now  arises 

18  to  whetiier  mere  disintegration,  premonitory  of  ulceration,  is  going  on, 
or  whether  matter  is  actually  forming ;  at  any  rate,  poultices,  fomenta- 
tkrna,  narcotics,  and  tonics,  are  indicated':  probably  at  this  time  difficulty 
of  breathing,  disordered  function  of  the  liver  or  stomach,  with  pains  um- 
ilar  to  those  in  rheumatism,  are  complained  of,  and  must  be  relieved  by 
aroropriate  remedies.  If  the  indurated  mamma  has  acquired  a  consider* 
me  8180  and  hardness,  and  presses  on  the  absorbents  so  as  to  produce 
thttr  obliteration,  or  infiltrate  the  lymphatic  glands,  swelling  of  the  arm 
OQ  the  a£bcted  side  will  add  greatly  to  the  suffering  of  the  patient,  and 
in  aggravation  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  necessarily  results.  The 
nlcerative  stage  is  marked  by  a  fresh  train  of  symptoms ;  the  arterial  ac- 
kion  aeems  now  to  be  dimmished,  and  that  of  the  absorbents  to  be  pro- 
portionally increased ;  it  b  at  this  time  that  the  propagation  of  the  dia- 
8188  to  diistant  parts  is  especiallv  effected,  and  the  organ  which  is  the 
nibiect  of  this  extension  of  the  aisorder  is  recognised  by  the  interference 
inth  the  performance  of  some  peculiar  function :  as  under  these  circum* 
stances  disorganization  must  have  taken  place,  no  benefit  can  be  derived 
Brom  any  attempt  to  relieve  the  functional  disturbance,  and  the  progress 
oi  the  disease  will  continue  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the 
imoont  of  vital  power  possessed  by  the  patient.  The  extension  of  the 
oleeration  (which  sometimes  goes  on  rapidly)  adds  greatly  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  patient,  not  only  from  the  exposure  of  a  large  ulcerating  sur« 
Giee  and  its  consequent  discharge,  but  also  on  account  of  the  foetid  odour 
iximng  from  it,  and  which  is  almost  insufferable  to  the  patient,  and  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  others  to  remain  long  near  her  person  ;  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  zinc  is  perhaps  the  best  application  that  can  be  em- 
ployed in  these  offensive  idcers,  as  it  removes  the  smell,  and  induces  a 
mcnre  healthy  action  in  the  ulcer  itself.  The  arm  should  be  confined  to 
the  mde,  as  its  motion  irritates  the  sore,  produces  pain,  liability  to  bleed, 
and  sometimes  sloughing  ;  the  latter  condition  may  arise  either  from  a 
local  altered  condition  of  the  sore,  or  from  diminished  constitutional 
power  ;  but  whatever  may  be  its  cause,  it  indicates  the  cl<^^  ^.^^t^^^f^^ 
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the  fatal  termination  to  the  disease.  Elizabeth  Hoanslow,  set.  42^  wis 
admitted  on  the  7th  of  July,  1848,  with  a  small  moreable  scirrhoas  tn- 
monr  in  the  left  breast ;  it  was  attended  by  lancinating  pun  darting  to- 
wards the  opposite  mamma ;  her  general  appearance  was  cachectic,  per 
haps  to  an  extent  that  wonld  warrant  the  application  of  the  term  ^*  mt- 
ii^nt  diatheris."  The  disease  had  made  its  appearance  shortiy  ate 
the  cessation  of  menstraation :  she  had  had  but  one  child  (stiU-boni),' 
and  that  was  thirteen  years  before.  The  disease  commenced  about  tm 
years  previously.  I  extirpated  the  tumour,  which  presented  upon  di»> 
section  all  the  usual  signs  of  true  scirrhus,  having  a  hardened  centra  lib 
a  nucleus,  from  which  diverged  radiating  lines  running  towards  tiie  eir 
cumference  of  the  mamma.  None  of  the  absorbent  glands  were  eidami 
and  for  six  weeks  after  the  operation  the  patient  seemed  to  do  weII,i|iteB 
just  as  the  wound  had  cicatrized,  a  small  hardened  tubercle  appeared  st 
its  outer  angle,  but  as  this  was  pefectly  moveable  I  excised  it  also.  Hie  8^ 
cond  wound  never  healed,  but  ulceration  of  the  old  cicatrix  now  came  <m ; 
the  glands  in  the  axilla  became  enlarged,  the  left  arm  swollen  and  ofe 
matous  ;  and  lancinating  pain  increased,  and  was  attended  by  noetuml . 
rheumatic  achings  in  the  bones  of  the  affected  arm.  Her  rest  wtf  le 
much  interfered  with  in  consequenco  of  these  symptoms,  that  her  oonsti* 
tution  became  much  impaired,  and  a  sloughing  supervened,  which  so  de* 
fitroyed  the  morbid  granulations,  that  it  was  difiScuIt  to  distinguih  it  as  ft 
case  of  scirrhous  disease*.  A  fresh  tubercle  soon  formed  on  the  stenm, 
and  this  seemed  to  check  the  progress  of  the  ulceration.  She  then  eon- 
phuned  of  frequent  cough,  attended  by  distressing  dyspnoea ;  these  symp- 
toms were  somewhat  alleviated  by  opium  ;  her  appetite  next  fisiQed  ha^ 
and  she  was  only  able  to  take  a  little  bread  dipped  in  wine.  Four  or  fife 
months  from  the  time  of  the  original  operation^  she  died,  and  upon  a  po6'« 
mortem  examination  her  lungs  were  found  much  diseased  ;  a  large  mt 
lignant  tumour  existed  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  scarcely  an  or* 
gan  in  her  body  presented  a  healthy  appearance. 

This  case  afforded,  during  its  progress,  a  good  illustration  of  carcbome 
in  its  various  stages ;  but  both  the  physical  condition  and  constitutioDftl 
symptoms  are  subject,  in  this  disease,  to  great  modification,  according  to 
the  age  and  temperament  of  the  individual,  and  the  accidental  ciroom- 
stances  under  which  the  disorder  first  makes  its  appearance.  Sometimes 
carcinoma  commences  as  a  tubercle,  forming  a  hard,  isolated,  moveable 
tumour,  attended  with  but  slight  pain,  and  that  only  occurring  occasioD- 
ally ;  nevertheless,  the  pain  manifests  that  lancinating  character  so  peco* 
liar  to  malignant  affections.  The  commencement  of  the  disease  is  pro- 
bably unattended  by  any  premonitory  sign  of  inflammation,  but  it  adna* 
ces  by  insidious  steps,  the  skin  soon  becoming  adherent  and  puckered. 

Such  is  the  progress  of  the  disorder  as  it  usually  occurs  in  spare  mi- 
married  women,  at  about  the  age  of  sixty ;  in  those  subjects,  indeed,  who 
possess  no  inflammatory  tendency,  and  in  whom  the  development  of  the 
diseased  structure  is  consequently  very  slow.  These  tumours  should  not, 
I  think,  be  extirpated,  but  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  patient  msia- 
tained  by  every  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  surgeon ;  and  if  prop^ 
precaution  be  observed  to  prevent  the  accession  of  any  source  of  irrita- 
tion, the  disease  may  remain  \n  abeyance  aa  it  were  for  many  yean ; 
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wlule  a  sargioal  operation  tends  to  excite  a  new  local  action,  whieh  sec- 
ondarily affecting  the  constitution,  goes  on  with  great  rajndiiy,  and  the 
death  of  the  patient  is  hastened  instead  of  being  retarded. 

Upon  the  examination  of  a  carcin(»natoiis  tumour  after  its  remoTsl,  it 
will  oe  found  composed  of  a  deposition  of  a  peculiar  indurated  material 
efiised  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  mamma,  and  not  in  the  lobes  tiiem* 
selves ;  the  latter  will,  indeed,  during  tiie  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
often  be  found  wholly  uncontaminated.  As  tiie  disease  advances,  the  ex- 
cretarj  ducts  of  tiie  mamma  become  compressed,  no  traces  of  them  being 
kft  f  and  ultisuUely  all  the  structures  become  converted  into  one  carcmo- 
matous  mass.  Carcinoma  sometimes  commences  with  symptoms  rf  con- 
siderable local  inflammation :  in  that  esse,  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  whole 
breast  becomes  almost  simultaneously  infiltrated :  this  may,  perhaps,  be 
ratiier  conrndered  as  a  state  of  acute  carcinomatous  inflammation,  than  as 
ene  of  caremomatoua  tubercle.  This  kind  ci  malignant  action  attadcs 
woBwn  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  the  tubercle,  and  the  subjects  are 
also  generally  of  a  more  sanguineous  temperament.  In  these  cases,  the 
l^ands  in  tiie  axilla  become  much  earlier  implicated :  the  skin  ulcerates 
sooner,  but  there  is  not  the  same  tendency  to  retraction  of  the  mpple, 
neither  is  there  the  excessive  hardness  so  truly,  characteristic  of  carci* 
noma  in  its  chronic  form  ;  the  pain  although  severe  and  more  continued^ 
is  peculiar  from  its  throbbing,  as  well  as  lancinating  and  shooting  nature  ; 
and  from  the  sufiering  experienced,  the  patient  becomes  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  disease  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  attack.  If  in 
tins  form  of  the  diseese  extirpation  be  determined  on,  the  patient  requires 
considerable  preparation  before  the  operation ;  and  great  care  must  be 
taken,  in  the  removal  of  the  breast,  that  the  whole  of  the  diseased  struo- 
tures  be  taken  away.  I  need  scarcely  remark,  that  the  operation  ought 
to  be  performed  before  the  axillary  glands  are  affected,  or  tiie  skin  be- 
comes adherent  to  the  tumour,  as  these  circumstances  much  lessen  the 
chances  of  a  successful  result  to  the  surgical  treatment. 

In  acute  attacks  of  carcinomatous  inflammation  the  effusions  are  so 
rapidly  formed,  that  tiiey  are  frequently  wanting  ifk  the  stronger  charac- 
teristic indications  of  malignant  disease,  both  wi^  respect  to  the  physical 
and  constitutional  symptoms :  considerable  difficulty  may  therefore  arise 
in  the  diagnosis.  In  going  through  the  wards  of  an  hospital,  it  may 
often  be  remarked  that  differences  of  opinion  arise  in  cases  of  breast 
disease ;  this  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
disorder  has  been  developed.  In  women,  after  the  age  of  fifty,  who 
have  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  who  betray  a  generally  cachectic 
condition,  and  are  the  subjects  of  small  hardened  moveable  tumors  in  the 
breast,  accompanied  by  lancmating  pain,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  at  once 
forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  but  where  the  af- 
fection has  commenced  before  the  cessation  of  menstruation,  and  in  wo- 
men who  have  married  and  borne  children,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  disease  be  malignant  or  not ;  it  is,  however,  of  the  highest 
importance  to  ascertmn,  if  possible,  the  true  nature  of  &e  tumour,  for  if 
it  should  prove  malignant,  delay  may  admit  of  its  propagation  to  some 
distant  part,  and  tiien  the  removal  of  the  breast  would  be  no  longer 
available.    The  enlarghnent  of  the  axillary  gli^ds  is  not,  bowevec^ixb 
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▼ariably  to  preclude  the  operation,  for  that  condition  may  proceed  from 
ordinary  irritation  alone ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  acute  stage  of 
the  disease :  the  best  test  for  ascertaining  if  the  glandular  swelling  be  the 
result  of  specific  contamination,  is  the  application  of  leeches  and  fomenta- 
tions to  the  breast,  to  subdue  the  inflammatory  action :  if  the  swelling 
proceed  from  simple  inflammation,  it  will  subside  under  this  treatment ; 
but  if  it  arise  from  malignant  action,  no  benefit  will  accrue. 

Upon  dissection  of  a  breast,  'affected  by  this  form  of  scirrhous  infiam* 
mation,  the  effusion  will  be  found  to  differ  very  much  as  to  its  hardness, 
and  although  diffused  over  a  large  surface,  it  is  still  deposited  in  the 
^^  inter-Iobular"  tissue ;  but  is  frequently  so  soft  in  consistence  as  to  re* 
semble  fungoid  disease,  and  is  also  more  vascular  than  the  chronic  ci^ 
cumscribed  carcinoma. 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  little  or  no  distinction  can  be  made  between  the 
deposit  in  carcinoma  and  that  in  fungoid  disease,  excepting  with  respect 
to  the  rapidity  of  growth,  which  depends  more  upon  the  constitutional 
peculiarities  and  power  of  the  patient,  than  upon  any  specific  character 
m  the  deposition  itself.  I  have  seen  the  dissection  of  a  broast,  removed 
under  chronic  inflammation,  presenting  an  appearance  so  similar  in  every 
respect  to  that  in  scirrhous  inflammation,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
determine  with  certainty  the  character  of  the  disease,  the  corroboration 
of  the  supposition  that  it  was  non-malignant  being  alone  found  in  the  cir* 
cumstance  of  its  not  reappearing  after  the  operation. 

Blows  on  the  breast,  we  excitement  of  this  organ  during  the  periods 
of  menstruation  or  lactation,  may  tend  to  the  development  of  scirrhous  in- 
flammation or  tubercle  ;  but  I  believe  the  most  powerful  of  all  exciting 
causes  to  be  grief,  and  in  eliciting  the  history  of  such  cases,  you  will  gen- 
erally find  that  the  subject  traces  the  commencement  of  the^malady  to 
some  severe  mental  distress.  This  cause  probably  operates,  however, 
only  so  far  as  it  impairs  the  powers  of  nutrition  generally.  As  soon  as 
the  disease  is  established,  and  the  affected  mamma  is  increased  beyond 
the  natural  size,  it  is  rendered  further  liable  to  external  injury ;  indeed, 
the  complaint  is  ofteif  aggravated,  and  its  progress  hastened,  by  a  blow ; 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  innumerable  circumstances  that  may  profe 
exciting  causes  to  carcinoma  in  the  constitution  where  the  specific  ten* 
dency  to  it  e'xists.  *  ^ 

The  length  of  time  through  which  the  life  of  a  patient  may  be  prolong- 
ed in  malignant  disease,  must  depend  in  great  measure  upon  her  vital 
power,  and  the  slowness  with  which  the  disease  is  propagated,  and  also 
upon  the  importance  of  the  organ  which  ultimately  becomes  affected. 
The  lungs,  arc,  prebaps,  most'  frequently  implicated  by  the  secondary 
action,  especially  in  persons  who  have  a  phthisical  tendency ;  the  uterus 
and  ovaria  are  also  very  often  affected ;  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  an  or- 
gan or  tissue  that  may  not  become  secondarily  the  subject  of  cancjsr. 

The  period  at  which  dissolution  supervenes  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  importance  of  the  function  of  the  organ  attacked :  death,  however, 
sometimes  occurs  from  the  constitutional  irritation  excited  by  the  local  af- 
fection itself,  and  this  may  arise  from  the  constant  acute  pain  producing 
want  of  rest,  or  from  the  discharge  during  the  ulceration  causing  a  drain 
upon  the  system  whicl^  destroys  the  constitutionlial  powers :  under  these 
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aronnstanees  dealh  may  resQlt  without  the  disease  having  been  propa- 
gKfed  to  distant  parts  of  the  system,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  disintegration  produced  by  ulceration  may  tend  to  .the  deposition 
in  other  tissues.  In  carcinomatous  tubercle  of  the  breast  I  have  known 
a  patient  live  for  many  years,  suffering  only  occasionally  from  lancinating 
pains;  these  may  often  be  miticated  by  soothing  remedies,  and  the  oc- 
casional application  of  two  or  three  leeches,  the  arm  on  the  affected  side 
being  kept  in  a  perfect  state  of  rest.  Some  years  ago  I  was  called  in  to 
a  case  of  a  lady  at  Gamberwell,  who  had  been  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Arnold  for  four  or  five  years,  with  scirrhous  enlargement  of  one  of  her 
breaBls :  the  diasase  had  baea  kept  quiescent  by  occasional  leeching  and 

rolticing,  but  at  length  it  began  to  increase,  and  became  more  painful, 
oonseqaently  extirpated  the  tumour,  and  the  patient  remained  quite 
wall  for  ten  years ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  disease  returned  in  the 
aieatrjjr,  and  ultimately  destroyed  her  life.  In  another  case,  a  lady, 
i^Miat  4A  years  of  age,  a  patient  of  Mr.  Bowe,  of  Wobum-place,  was  the 
nbjeet  of  small  seirrfaous  tumour  of  the  breast,  which  had  existed  for 
hat  years  without  having  undergone  any  change,  excepting  a  slight  in* 
ereaaa  in  siie :  at  this  time  she  accidentally  received  a  blow  on  the  dis- 
eased breast ;  the  tumour  then  began  to  increase  with  great  rapidity, 
and  became  very  painful.  I  ordered  leeches,  poultices,  and  fomenta- 
tions, but  she  derived  no  benefit  from  them,  and  I  therefore  removed  the 
tamour.  Eight  years  after,  the  disease  had  not  returned,  although,  upon 
diflMCtion  of  the  indurated  mass,  it  presented  every  appearanee  of  the 
trac  scirrhous  tubercle.  I  have,  indeed,  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  so ; 
nor  is  the  fact  in  this  case  inconsistent  with  what  I  have  ssdd  of  the  na- 
tore  of  the  disease ;  it  only  proves,  that  although  the  patient  may  be  the 
sabject  of  a  malignant  diathesis,  the  tendency  may  remain  long  dormant 
under  certain  conditions ;  until,  indeed,  it  be  roused  into  action  by  some 
sufficient  exciting  cause. 

When  the  disease  assumes  the  more  active  form  of  acute  scirrhous  in- 
flammation, extirpation  is  rarely  successful,  even  as  a  means  of  prolong* 
ing  life,  as  the  operation  itself  is  sufficient  to  create  a  fuither  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  ;  even  under  the  attempted  restorative  inflammation, 
eaeoplastic  instead  of  healthy  matter  is  deposited ;  and  further,  under 
this  new  action  it  generally  follows  that  the  disease  is  propagated  to  other 
{lartB  of  the  body,  and  quickly  proceeds  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Mr.  Gosse,  of  Hoddesdon,  consulted  me  respecting  a  patient  who  had 
an  ulcerated  scirrhous  breast,  in  which  she  was  suffering  great  pain,  and 
which  was  dischargmg  profusely.  As  the  glands  in  the  axilla  were  not 
enlarged,  Mr.  Oosse  agreed  with  me  that  extirpation  offered  the  only 
chance  of  prolonging  the  life  of  the  patient.  She  consented  to  the  ope- 
ration, dOM  I  performed  it  in  August,  1838.  The  wound  had  scarcely 
healed  when  the  disease  reappeared,  rather,  however,  under  the  fungoid 
than  the  scirrhous  form,  and  she  died  in  six  months  from  the  time  of 
the  operation.  Indeed,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  diseases  of  this  class, 
I  conclude  that  but  slight  hope  can  be  entertained  of  recovery  by  the 
extirpation  of  a  tumour  when  in  a  state  of  ulceration,  and  the  only  reason 
for  recommending  such  a  mode  of  procedure  would  be  the  removal  of  tka 
great  misery  and  pain  ari«ng  from  snch  a  largd  nVoente^  loiSlbm^^sA 
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checking  the  profuse  discharge  so  generaOy  concomitant  wiih  nlceratSon, 
and  in  addition,  the  probability,  remote  as  it  may  be,  of  prolonging  the  fift 
of  the  patient. 
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TBEATMENT  OF  CARCINOMA. 

It  "will  be  clearly  seen,  from  ^hat  has  been  already  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  use  of  remedies  in  this  disease  could  only  be  available  were 
they  capable  of  changing  the  peculiar  constitutional  tendency  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  a  result  which  has  hitherto,  however,  proved  to  be  beyond  the 
power  of  therapeutical  science.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  conad- 
ered  that  the  employment  of  remedies  is  altogether  useless,  for  by  judi- 
cious local  and  constitutional  treatment  great  benefit  maybe  obtained; 
the  progress  of  the  disease  may  probably  be  somewhat  staid,  and  at  all 
events  the  suffering  of  the  patient  mitigated. 

In  the  scirrhous  tubercle  the  principal  advantage  that  can  be  derived 
from  medical  treatment  is  through  the  constitution ;  as  the  local  symp* 
toms  being  but  seldom  very  urgent,  the  attention  is  naturally  drawn  more 
particularly  to  the  constitutional  deterioration,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  health  is  in  such  cases  the  chief  object  of  the  practitioner.  Should 
Bcirrhous  tubercle  have  become  developed  previously  to  the  cessatioD  of 
menstruation,  uterine  disturbance  will  be  almost  invariably  the  prominent 
symptom,  and  as  the  breast  sympathizes  so  closely  with  the  uterus,  die 
indication  is  to  sooth  the  irritation  of  that  important  organ.  Even  when 
the  scirrhus  occurs  after  menstruation  has  ceased,  it  is  not  unconunon  to 
find  the  patient  complaining  of  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  uterus : 
if  such  a  symptom  mainfeata  llaelC,  aiai  examination  should  be  made  to  as- 
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eertidn  wbeiher  Bcirrhns  has  attacked  tbe  nteras :  if  this  should  be  the 
tfiaej  the  applicatioa  of  a  few  leeches,  and  the  use  of  the  nug.  potass. 
bdid.  may  be  found  beneficial :  the  most  certain  proof  of  tlus  will  be 
tfie  mitigation  of  the  mammary  tnmour.  If  leacorrhoea  be  present,  either 
with  or  without  disorganization  of  the  uterus,  it  must  be  immediately  re- 
pressed by  astringent  injections,  for  during  its  continuance  there  can  be 
no  hope  of  improving  the  general  health  of  the  patient.  Dyspepsia  is 
also  a  symptom  frequently  accompanying  scirrhous  disease,  and  we  can 
ea^Iy  understand  how  slight  can  be  the  chance  of  effecting  improvement 
in  the  vital  energies,  when  the  assimilative  powers  are  themselves  defep* 
Kre.  Gentian  or  quassia,  with'the  mineral  acids,  will  be  found  useful  in 
inch  eases.;  or  should  there  already  be  a  tendency  to  acidity,  the  iodide 
of  potassium  with  liquor  potass®  will  be  found  an  excellent  remedy ;  it 
may  be  given  either  with  or  without  narcotics,  according  to  the  suffering 
experienced  by  the  patient.  In  the  treatment  of  the  mammary  tubercle 
itself,  the  mreat  point  is  to  keep  the  arm  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  and 
by  the  application  of  one  or  two  leeches  where  the  pain  is  most  severe,  to 
sabdoe  at  once  the  effects  of  any  additional  source  of  irritation :  change 
of  air  and  scene  will  be  found  highly  conducive  to  the  improvement  of 
Ae  health,  particularly  change  of  scene,  if  there  be  any  cause  of  mental 
distress  connected  with  the  ordinary  domestic  duties  of  the  patient ;  for 
I  have  already  mentioned  how  much  mental  anxiety  aggravates  the  dis- 
ease, even  if  it  be  not  sufficient  to  produce  its  development  in  the  first 
instance.  The  practice  of  sending  patients  abroad  in  this  and  other  dis* 
eases  of  a  hopeless  character,  is  equally  cruel  and  useless :  crael,  be- 
cause the  sufferer  is  removed  from  every  domestic  comfort,  and  more  or 
less  separated  from  the  objects  to  whom  she  is  bound  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  affection ;  and  useless,  as  change  of  ur  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a 
means  of  diminishing  her  suffering,  and  can  never  be  expected  to  effect 
en  ultimate  cure.  Sir  Asdey  Cooper  mentions  the  case  of  a  lady,  a  pa- 
tient of  Sir  David  Dundas,  who  was  recommended  to  make  a  voyage  to 
Trinidad,  under  the  hope  of  re-establishing  her  health :  the  disease  went, 
however,  through  all  its  usual  stages,  the  fatal  termination  appearing  to 
be  in  no  wise  checked  bv  the  influence  of  the  voyage. 

In  another  case,  a  lady  went  from  England  to  India,  under  a  nmilar 
hope  of  improring  her  health ;  but  the  disease  went  on,  and  she  only 
fived  long  enough  to  return  to  her  native  land.  Pregnancy  seems  to  ex- 
ercise a  powerful  influence  over  this  disease  ;  and  even  during  lactation, 
if  the  mother  suckle  the  child,  the  tubercle  seems  to  remain  quiescent : 
but  after  these  natural  actions  have  ceased,  the  virulence  of  the  disorder 
Appears  to  be  increased,  and  the  patient  very  shortly  falls  a  victim  to  its 
renewed  attack. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  no  case  is  recorded  of  scirrhous  disease 
commencing  during  pregnancy:  this  serves,  I  think,  to  show  how  efifec- 
feive  an  improved  condition  of  the  constitution  must  be  in  checking  the  ad- 
vances ef  the  disease :  and  therefore  we  may  reasonably  hope  that,  at 
some  future  period,  a  method  of  treatment  may  be  discovered  that  will  be 
eapable  of  establishing  in  the  constitution  artificially  a  state  similar  to  that 
which  nature  induces  durin*g  uterine  gestation.  At  present,  no  medi- 
omes  are  known  which  can  effect  this,  but  there  Qttub^  uo  ^^"obX^ioA^ 
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iodine,  arsenio,  small  doses  of  mercury,  and  indeed  all  the  alterati?e  leoh 
edies,  afford  relief,  although  it  is  only  of  a  temporary  character.  In  mj 
opinion,  however,  most  advantage  wUl  be  derived  from  strict  attention  to 
the  natural  secretions,  rules  of  diet,  and  to  maintaining  the  mind  of  tke 
patient  in  a  serene  and  equable  state. 

When  ulceration  has  commenced,  the  danger  of  the  disease  is  modi 
increased,  from  the  liability  now  established  to  its  propagation .  to  oAer 
parts  of  the  svstem.  We  know  of  no  remedies  competent  to  the  8n> 
pression  of  this  action ;  and  although  it  is  generally  considered  an  lou 
time  for  the  extir])ation  of  the  breast,  still  I  believe  that  if  the  axiUaij 
glands  be  not  enlarged,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  operation  may  not  be 
performed  at  this  time  with  as  much  propriety  as  before  ulceration  hid 
taken  place — that  is  to  say,  if  the  operation  can  be  looked  upon  as  affini 
ing  any  just  hope  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  cancer.  After  all,  I 
fear  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  removing  the  external  developmeat  of 
the  disease,  and  not  as  eradicating  the  cause,  which  is,  in  tioij  to  be 
found  in  the  defective  constitution  of  the  patient. 

If  the  operation  should  not  be  considered  advisable,  or  the  patient 
should  refuse  to  submit  to  it,  considerable  benefit  may  be  derived  from 
the  application  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  the  ulcerated  suriface,  when  that  ie 
not  too  extensive.  I  have  often  been  suq)rised  at  the  rapid  manner  m 
which  ulceration  has  been  checked  by  this  treatment :  a  healthy  eon£tioa 
being  temporarily  induced,  and  the  pain  much  diminished.  I  tried  tUi 
system  of  treatment,  about  a  year  since,  upon  a  patient  in  Gay's  Hosp 
tal;  and  at  one  time  I  thought  she  was  becoming  perfectly  corea: 
the  pain  ceased,  the  scirrhous  hardness  was  removed,  and  an  appu" 
ently  healthy  granulating  surface  seemed  about  to  close  the  woiud: 
just,  however,  at  this  time,  all  the  specific  characters  of  the  dis- 
ease returned,  the  glands  in  the  axilla  became  enlarged,  and  she  died  un- 
der the  usual  circumstances  of  the  disease.  It  would  therefore  appear, 
that  in  treating  cancer,  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  mitigate  the 
symptoms  by  sedative  treatment,  instead  of  fruidessly  attempting  the 
eradication  of  the  disease ;  and  the  following  pill  is  the  most  effectiuJ 
remedy  with  which  I  am  acquainted  for  producing  the  desired  object  in 
these  cases : — 

R     Acet.  Morph.  gr.  ij. 

Ext.  Hyoscy. 

Camphorae, 

Ext.  Colocynth,  co.  aa.  9j.     M. 
Ft.  pil.  xiv.  quarum  capt.  j.  bis  terve  quotid. 

MEDULLARY  SARCOMA   OF  THE   BREAST. 

This  disease  has  been  differently  named  by  authors.  By  Hunter  it 
was  termed  fungous  disease ;  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  soft  cancer ;  and 
Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  has  proposed  for  it  the  name  fungus  hsematodes :  bj 
some  it  has  also  been  called  medullary  sarcoma,  which  term  is  peiha{* 
appropriate,  when  the  disease  has  reached^the  ulcerative  sta^e.  ^  The 
varieties  of  name  have  arisen  from  the  particular  conditions  the  disesM 
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may  hare  assamed  daring  its  development ;  for  it  will  be  foand,  that 
the  same  disease  generally  termed  cancer,  is  capable  of  being  produced 
veder  the  form  of  a  hard  tumoar,  or  that  of  a  soft  medullary  exudation, 
the  difference  between  the  two  probably  arising  from  the  peculiarities  of 
the  constitution. 

The  name  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  correct  in  the  usual  form 
of  the  disease,  is  that  proposed  by  Sir  Astiey  Cooper, — viz.,  ^^  fungoid, 
or  soft  tubercle  of  the  breast." 

In  this  variety  of  cancerous  disease,  as  well  as  in  scirrhus,  any  excit* 
ing  cause  of  irritation  in  the  breast  gives  rise  to  increased  action,  which 
in  a  healthy  person,  under  proper  treatment,  would  terminate  by  resolu- 
ikm;  but  under  peculiar  constitutional  deterioration,  anew  element  is  elimi- 
nated from  the  blood  instead  of  healthy  effusion,  and  this  constitutes  a  tubex^ 
de,  which,  in  young  and  sanguineous  females,  is  much  softer  than  the  deposi- 
tun  in  the  disease  already  described  as  carcinoma.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  ad- 
herive  stage  of  the  disease,  and  is  modified  according  to  the  peculiar 
ttrenmatances  under  which  it  has  been  propagated.  At  first  the  tumour 
will  be  found  very  moveable  upon  the  manmia,  and  perfectiy  free  from  ad- 
hesion to  the  skin,  softer  to  the  feel  than  the  chronic  scirrhous  tumour,  and 
poBoeamng  very  much  the  physical  properties  of  an  enlarged  gland  in  a 
aerofolous  patient:  indeed,  the  resemblance  is  so  strong,  that  the  diag- 
nofia  18  very  difficult,  and  one  can  only  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
by  ascertaining  that  the  patient  is  generally  free  froi&  any  strumous  taint. 
Tbib  tumour  in  fungoid  disease  has  also  but  slight  disposition  to  suppurate, 
being  rather  inclined  to  go  on  increasing  greatiy  in  size  :  it  is  at  first  at- 
tended with  littie  or  no  pain,  and  manipulation  d^es  not  produce  any  un- 
eny  sensation ;  its  consistency  is  tolerably  uniform,  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference,  although  it  yields  somewhat  io  pressure,  but  this  is 
nther  from  its  elasticity  than  from  fluctuation.  The  fungoid  tumour  is 
snioh  less  circumscribed  than  the  scirrhous,  or  even  than  the  scrofulous 
enlarged  g)and :  so  indefinite,  indeed,  are  its  limits,  that  it  presents  al- 
logether  a  different  sensation  to  the  hand,  giving  the  idea  of  diffusion, — 
eomewhat,  indeed,  like  that  experienced  on  handling  an  oedematous  swell- 
ing. The  disease  often  increases,  not  merely  by  the  growth  of  the  origi- 
nal tubercle,  but  firom  the  formation  of  fresh  ones  at  other  parts  of  the 
breast ;  this  ^ves  an  additional  irregularity  to  the  surface ;  but  I  have 
eeen  in  this  &ease,  as  in  scirrhous  ii^mmation,  an  almost  simultaneous 
fungoid  growth  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  breast.  I  remember  see- 
ing a  case,  in  Alfred-place,  Bedford-square,  with  Sir  Astiey  Cooper :  it 
was  that  of  a  young  lady,  thirteen  years  of  age ;  she  had  menstruated 
once,  and  immediately  after,  her  left  breast  increased  rapidly  in  size : 
this  much  alarmed  her  aunt,  with  whom  she  resided.  Sir  Astiey  Cooper 
was  consulted,  and  I  accompanied  him  to  vi^t  the  patient.  With  the  ez- 
eeption  of  its  size,  the  breast  presented  nothing  remarkable  in  its  appear- 
ance bevond  what  misht  have  been  expected  from  the  period  of  life  at 
which  toe  patient  had  arrived.  Still  it  was  evident  that  some  abnormal 
action  existed,  as  the  other  mamma  had  not  reached  even  its  natural  de* 
Tekpment  under  the  uterine  action.  When  manipulated,  the  whole  seem- 
ed softer  than  natural,  and  in  some  points  yielding  so  as  to  give  some- 
what the  sensation  of  fluctuatbn :  tuere  was  no  pain,  even  when  tha 
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breast  was  pressed  with  tlie  fingers ;  but  the  patient's  general  appearanci 
indicated  a  highly  cachectic  diathesis.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  prononnced  it 
to  be  soft  cancer ;  and  as  the  glands  in  the  axilla  were  nnaffected,  he  n- 
commended  its  immediate  removal.  After  a  delay  of  ei^ht  or  ten  days, 
the  friends  of  the  young  patient  decided  on  permitting  the  operation :  ia 
the  meanwhile  the  breast  had,  however,  increased  to  nearly  doable  iti 
former  size,  so  that  the  operation  was  rendered  much  more  fomidible. 
For  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  the  patient  seemed  to  rally  from  tke 
shock ;  but  within  a  fortnight,  the  wound  reassumed  its  malignant  aha- 
racter  ;  large  fungoid  masses  grouted  from  its  surface,  and  six  wedi 
after  the  operation  she  died.  Upon  examination  of  the  body,  ftegoU 
tubercles  were  found  in  the  liver,  lungs,  and  mesenteric  glands.  A  M- 
tion  of  the  tumour  showed  large  masses  of  medullary  matter  enelosed  ii 
cysts,  with  interstices  between  them,  through  which  large  bloodveaseli 
took  their  course  :  the  tumour  presented,  in  foot,  yery  much  tiro  app•a^ 
ance  of  a  mass  of  brain  surromded  by  a  covering  of  injected  pta  mater. 

As  I  have  already  observed,  at  the  age  of  pnberty  it  is  not  onoonaQD 
for  one  breast  to  become  much  more  rapidly  developed  than  die  ctlMr, 
and  this  rapid  growth  may  lead  to  so  much  congestion  of  the  smMMil 
reins  as  to  impart  to  the  breast  the  appearance  of  malignant  fcsise : 
this  fear  is  soon,  however,  remored  from  the  mind  by  the  breast  on  tk 
other  side  attaining  jin  equal  sise ;  there  would  also  in  such  a  case  be  i 
total  absence  of  constitutional  deterioration. 

If  a  carcinoma  meduUare  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  its  conrse  witlMit 
extirpation,  it  will  shortly  pass  into  a  condition  closely  reeembHng  Mjpin- 
ration,  the  tubercles  then  become  so  eoft  in  the  centre  as  to  oommumoate 
a  sensation  to  the  touch  similar  to  th^t  in  abscess  :  it  is,  however,  unat- 
tended by  any  constitutional  symptoms  indicative  of  the  formation  of  pw. 
If  an  opening  be  made  in  these  tumours,  sometimes  blood  only  wiO  be 
discharged  ;  at  other  times  the  efiiised  matter  will  consist  <^  serum,  col- 
oured by  red  particles,  of  a  thick  grumous  fluid ;  and  this  variation  sbows 
that  the  fluid  effusions  are  as  much  modified  by  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
constitution  as  the  solid  parts  of  the  morbid  growth.  After  being  pnl^ 
tured,  the  incised  edges  sometimes  grow  together  again  immediately,  and 
fresh  accumulations  of  fluid  takes  place ;  but  it  more  frequently  happeos 
that  unhealthy  fungoid  granulations  sprout  out  of  the  opening,  and  tbe 
wound  never  afterwards  heals :  this  is  so  often  the  result  of  punotare, 
that  I  consider  it  a  bad  plan  to  explore  a  fungoid  tumour,  for  the  disMe 
goes  on  increasing  much  more  rapidly  after  the  granulating  process  is 
established.  If  a  fungoid  tumour  be  not  surgically  interfered  with,  it 
quickly  passes  spontaneously  into  the  ulcerative  or  sloughing  stage  ;  there 
are,  however,  certain  pathognomonic  symptoms  indicative  of  the  change. 
The  skin  alters  in  colour,  becoming  of  a  dingy  bluish  tint ;  it  also  be- 
comes tense,  and  the  patient  now,  for  the  first  time,  experiences  pain  in 
the  part,  and  be^s  to  attach  importance  to  the  disease  :  in  the  couite 
•of  a  few  days  the  ulceration  commences,  and  a  fluid  secretion  is  evaeo- 
ated,  sometimes  possessing  a  very  foetid  odour.  In  a  short  time  the  dis- 
charge ceases,  and  the  fungoid  growth  protrudes  through  the  nloerated 
opening,  presenting  an  irregular  cauliflower  surface  of  unhealthy  granu- 
lations.   The  granulated  surface  has  a  great  tendency  to  bleed,  breiJB 
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circQjmstances  death  mtkj  resQlt  irithout  the  disease  having  heen  piopa- 
gftied  to  distant  parts  of  the  system,  although  there  can  be  no  doabt  that 
the  disintegration  produced  by  ulceration  may  tend  to  ^he  deposition 
in  other  tissues.  In  carcinomatous  tubercle  of  the  breast  I  have  known 
a  patient  live  for  many  years,  suffering  only  occasionally  from  lancinating 
pains ;  these  may  often  be  mitigated  by  soothing  remedies,  and  the  oc* 
casional  application  of  two  or  three  leeches,  the  arm  on  the  affected  side 
being  kept  in  a  perfect  state  of  rest.  Some  years  ago  I  was  called  in  to 
a  case  of  a  lady  at  Camberwell,  who  had  been  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Arnold  for  four  or  five  years,  with  scirrhous  enlargement  of  one  of  her 
breasts :  the  diaease  had  beea  kept  quiescent  by  occasional  leeching  and 

rulticing,  but  at  length  it  began  to  increase,  and  became  more  painful, 
consequently  extirpated  the  tumour,  and  the  patient  remained  quite 
well  for  ten  years ;  at  the  end  of  that  tasie  the  disease  returned  in  the 
eicatrix,  9nd  ultimately  destroyed  her  lift.  In  another  case,  a  lady, 
about  48  years  of  age,  a  patient  of  Mr.  Bowe,  of  Wobum-plaoe,  was  the 
aal^ect  of  small  seinhous  tumour  of  die  breast,  which  had  existed  for 
four  years  without  having  undergone  any  change,  excepting  a  slight  in- 
crease in  size  :  at  this  time  she  accidentally  received  a  blow  on  the  dis- 
eased breast ;  the  tumour  then  began  to  increase  with  great  rapidity, 
and  became  very  painful.  I  ordered  leeches,  poultices,  and  fomenta- 
tions, but  she  derived  no  benefit  from  them,  and  I  therefore  removed  the 
tumour.  Eight  years  after,  the  disease  had  not  returned,  although,  upon 
dissection  of  the  indurated  mass,  it  presented  every  appearance  of  the 
true  scirrhous  tubercle.  I  have,  indeed,  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  so ; 
nor  is  the  fact  in  this  case  inconsistent  with  what  I  have  sidd  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease ;  it  only  proves,  that  although  the  patient  may  be  the 
subject  of  a  malignant  diaU^esis,  the  tendency  may  remain  long  dormant 
under  certain  conditions ;  until,  indeed,  it  be  roused  into  action  by  some 
sufficient  exciting  cause. 

When  the  disease  assumes  the  more  active  form  of  acute  scirrhous  in- 
flammation, extirpation  is  rarely  successful,  even  as  a  means  of  prolong- 
ing life,  as  the  operation  itself  is  sufficient  to  create  a  fuither  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  ;  even  under  the  attempted  restorative  inflammation, 
cacoplastic  instead  of  healthy  matter  is  deposited ;  and  further,  under 
this  new  action  it  generally  follows  that  the  disease  is  propagated  to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  quickly  proceeds  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Mr.  Gosse,  of  Hoddesdon,  consulted  me  respecting  a  patient  who  had 
an  ulcerated  scirrhous  breast,  in  which  she  was  suffering  great  pain,  and 
which  was  discharging  profusely.  As  the  glands  in  the  axilla  were  not 
enlarged,  Mr.  Gosse  agreed  with  me  that  extirpation  offered  the  only 
chance  of  prolonging  the  life  of  the  patient.  She  consented  to  the  ope- 
ration, and  I  performed  it  in  August,  1838.  The  wound  had  scarcely 
healed  when  the  disease  reappeared,  rather,  however,  under  the  fungoid 
than  the  scirrhous  form,  and  she  died  in  six  months  trom  the  time  of 
the  operation.  Indeed,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  diseases  of  this  class, 
I  conclude  that  but  slight  hope  can  be  entertained  of  recovery  by  the 
extirpation  of  a  tumour  when  in  a  state  of  ulceration,  and  the  only  reason 
for  recommending  such  a  mode  of  procedure  would  be  the  removal  of  the 
great  misery  and  pain  arinng  frosa  each  a  large  ulcerated  sur&ce^  asA 
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are  identical,  but  to  point  out  that  the  line  of  demarcatioQ  is  very  indii- 
tmct,  and  that  they  seem  to  approach  each  other  by  imperceptible  gridft* 
tions.  The  effused  matter  contained  in  the  cysts  or  cells  will  be  found  of 
a  consistence  and  nature  somewhat  resembling  the  structare  whence  flu 
disease  originates :  for  example,  when  it  arises  from  the  fibrous  timfli 
(a  common  seat  of  this  disease)  the  effused  matter  will  be  found  to  pi»> 
sent  a  kind  of  fibrous  arrangement,  its  cells  being  prolonged  somewbatiB 
the  same  manner  as  in  ordinary  hypertrophy ;  but  the  new  growth  nerv 
acquires  the  physical  properties  of  fibrous  tissue,  nor  is  it  able  to  sostaa 
its  own  vitality, — ^fibrin,  serum,  and  grumous  effusions  may  all  fcnrn  flu 
contents  of  these  cysts ;  sometimes  in  the  same  patient,  in  different  pirli 
of  the  same  tumour,  according  as  the  patient's  health  has  varied  duing 
the  progress  of  the  disease  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  I  hare  seen  in  thi 
same  individual  both  the  fungoid  and  the  hard  scirrhous  tubercle.  Hm 
presence  of  scirrhus  and  soft  cancer  in  one  individual  proves  to  me  tint 
the  diathesis  is  the  same  in  both  these  diseases ;  mdeed,  it  not  unfi«- 
quently  happens  that  after  the  extirpation  of  a  hard,  well-defined  sciniiOQS 
tubercle,  the  wound  will  not  heal,  but  a  cauliflower,  fungoid  excrescence, 
will  be  thrown  out,  and  the  patient  ultimately  die  with  all  the  indicationi 
of  soft  cancer.  It  generally  happens  that  the  patient,  when  the  sobjeel 
of  a  soft  cancer,  dies  in  consequence  of  the  propagation  of  the  diseifi 
to  a  vital  organ,  and:  not  firom  its  primary  development,  and  all  the  stne- 
tures  of  the  animal  frame  are  liable  to  become  thus  secondarily  aflbcted. 
The  lungs  are  particularly  disposed  to  contamination,  especially  if  thsie 
be  any  tendency  to  phthbis,  and  fungoid  tuberoles  are  frequently  finni 
both  superficially  and  deeply  seated  in  their  substance.  This  produces  a 
defect  in  respiration,  readily  detected  by  auscultation  :  the  liver  is  abo 
liable  to  undergo  malignant  deteripration,  and  from  the  yellowness  of  the 
complexion  in  the  subjects  of  this  disease,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think 
that  the  functions  of  the  liver  become  early  disordered,  even  before  the 
disease  has  become  manifest  in  the  organ.  The  spleen,  kidnies,  OTsria, 
and  uterus,  have  all  been  found  ;nfected.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  i 
case  in  which  there  was  fungoid  tubercle  in  the  substance  of  the  ri^t' 
ventricle  of  the  heart ;  and  in  the  museum  at  Ouy's  Hospital  there  is  i 
preparation  of  the  aorta,  in  which  that  vessel  is  nearly  obliterated  by  i 
malignant  tubercle.  The  eye  is  not  unfrequently  extirpated  for  this  dis^ 
ease,  and  fungoid  matter  has  also  been  found  in  the  thoracic  duct.  This 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  elements  of  the  affection  are  capable  of 
being  taken  up  by  the  absorbents ;  for  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the 
cells  could  themselves  generate  the  disease  in  this  situation.  Fungoid 
disease  is  sometimes  congenital,  and  there  are  in  Guy's  Hospital  Museum, 
both  preparations  and  models,  showing  the  full  development  of  this  dis^ 
ease  in  infancy  ;  presenting,  perhaps,  one  of  the  strongest  possible  eti- 
dences  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  humoral  pathology. 

(Rreatment  of  soft  cancer. — ^Medicine  does  not  appear  to  possess  aoY 
power  over  this  disease,  when  once  it  is  established, — even  extirpation  fl 
unavailing.    I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  as  the  operation  removes  a 

S*eat  source  of  constitutional  irritation,  it  ought  not  to  be  entirely  repu* 
ated,  and  the  patients  abandoned  to  their  fate.     Alteratives  are  the 
class  of  medicines  employed  in  this  disorder,  and  are  the  same  as  those 
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mendoned  in  scurrhns.  la  those  eases  of  fungoid  tnbercles  which  ap* 
pear  to  arise  rather  from  deterioration  of  the  part  ^nxx  from  general  ca- 
ehena,  I  dionld  apply  the  chloride  of  sine,  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the 
local  action :  such  an  application  should,  however,  only  be  made  in  tht 
•iriiest  stages  of  the  disease ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  desirable 
flttt  tonic  futeratire  remedies  should  be  administered  for  the  improvement 
of  the  general  health.  Soft  cancer  requires  earlier  extirpation  than  any 
other -form  of  maUgnant  disease,  for  the  medullary  effusion  is  the  most 
vapidly  abs(Mrbed ;  and  Mr.  Quekett,  who  is  one  of  the  best  microscopista 
of  the  day,  has  detected  this  peculiar  matter,  not  only  in  the  absorbents, 
Imfc  also  in  the  blood.  A  question  thus  arises  as  to  whether  the  malig- 
nant corpuscle  is  originally  formed  in  the  blood,  or  whether  it  is  taken  up 
after  it  has  been  developed  in  the  solid  tissues ;  the  latter  seems  to  be 
the  oase,  as  these  corpuscles  have  only,  I  believe,  been  found  in  venOua 
blood. 

It  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  what  period  is  best  fbr 
the  performance  of  the  operation  in  cancer.  There  can,  in  my  opinion, 
be  no  doubt  that  when  once  the  disease  is  considered  to  be  malignant,  its 
extirpation  cannot  be  too  soon  effected,  as  the  enlargement  of  the  axillary 
glands,  the  adheuon  of  the  malignant  tumour  to  the  skin  or  subjacent 
tiflsaes,  or  the  commencement  of  ulceration,  all  tend  to  dinunish  the  pro- 
bability of  recovery.  It  does  not,  however  (as  I  have  before  sidd),  fol- 
low as  a  certain  rule,  that  when  the  axillary  glands  are  enlarged,  it  must 
be  from  propagation  of  the  disease,  as  the  increase  of  size  may  have  pro* 
eeeded  firom  irritation  alone :  the  surgeon  may  generally  judge  by  the 
phymcal  condition  of  these  swellings,  whether  they  proceed  from  malig* 
nant  contamination,  or  from  common  inflammation :  if  nve  believe  the  lat- 
ter to  be  the  case,  the  operation  may  be  performed,  or  even  if  one  isolated 
dand  be  diseased  that  may  be  removed  at  thejsame  time  as  the  breast* 
I  have  had  several  cases  in  which  the  tumour  adhered  both  to  the  skin 
and  pectoral  muscle  beneath.  In  these  I  extirpated  the  disease,  not  with 
Ae  hope  of  effecting  permanent  cure,  but  from  a  desire  to  alleviate  the 
aeate  sufferings  of  the  patient.  In  all  these  cases  the  disease  rapidly 
retomed,  but  I  attained  the  object  I  chiefly  had  in  view — the  diminution 
of  the  continued  excessive  suffering.  I  have  in  some  cases  even  beea 
iadnced  to  remove  the  breast,  when  in  a  state  of  ulceration,  where  the 
pain  was  very  severe,  and  the  discharge  so  profuse  as  to  drmn  the  con- 
etitational  powers,  and  also  aggravate  the  suffering  by  its  excoriating  in* 
floence  on  the  skin.  I  remember  a  patient  being  in  the  hospital  with  an 
ulcerated  scirrhous  breast,  of  immense  size ;  the  discharge  was  so  great 
that  the  dressings  and  bed-linen  were  constantly  wet,  and  there  was  great 
earaoriation  of  the  skin.  In  this  case  I  proposed  the  extirpation  of  the 
disease,  not  with  any  hope  of  effecting  a  cure,  but  with  the  intention  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  patient  by  diminishing  the  pain  and  incon- 
▼enience  arising  from  the  amount  of  eSiision.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed, and  the  result  far  exceeded  my  expectations :  the  poor  woman 
dept  well  from  the  first  night ;  her  general  health  improved  ;  the  wound 
tat  some  weeks  appeared  to  be  under  a  healthy  action,  and  she  seemed 
ieinitely  relieved  in  every  respect  by  the  operation.  Suddenly,  however, 
fmgoid  growths  were  thrown  out  from  the  granulating  axxi^^^^  \  \i^t V^^^'dx 
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agiin  gaye  way,  but  tbere  was  neidier  prai  ncnr  di8ohai:|e  as  befiyre ;  bol 
she  Bhordy  sank  from  eomplete  ccnutitalional  ezhanstioii.  Upon  poat- 
mortem  ezanuDation  it  waa  fimnd  diat  almost  tiwetj  organ  was  mora  or 
kaa  contaminatad  by  the  fimgoid  diaeaae. 

Operatian  far  the  extirpmon  of  Ae  fnamma.T-Tho  ritdDg  pomtion  k 
liie  beat  in  which  the  patient  can  be  plaoed  finr  this  operation ;  rat  wliera 
chloroform  is  need,  as  is  now  much  the  praetioe,  the  operation  moal  be 
performed  wiA  the  patient  in  the  reeambent  postare ;  there  ia  no  objea* 
tion  to  the  latter  if  the  tmnoor  be  large,  bnt  if  it  be  a  small  one  it  is 
mnch  more  earily  reached  when  the  patient  is  sitting.  Whiehever  pos^ 
tion  be  chosen,  die  arm  mnst  be  abducted  and  held  Wk  by  an  aaastant ; 
as  this  position  of  the  limb  not  only  tends  to  put  the  skin  on  the  atretdi, 
bnt  to  mcilitate  its  dissection  from  the  pectoral  muscle.  The  toeaaed 
poHion  of  the  breast  mnst  be  remoyed  by  two  curved  incisions,  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  meet,  the  diseased  part  beins  mcluded  between  them. 
The  kwer  mdaion  should  be  first  made,  as  the  blood  will  not  then  inter- 
fere with  the  further  steps  of  the  operation.  This  inotnon  should  eon- 
menoe  sufficiendy  on  the  outer  side,  and  be  continued  frr  enough  towards 
the  merian  line,  to  include  the  whole  of  the  disease.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  carried  to  a  depth  that  will  admit  of  the  exposure  of  the  fibres 
of  the  pectoralis  muscle,  from  which  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour  most 
be  raised.  The  upper  incision  is  made  to  commence  at  one  extremity  of 
die  lower  cut,  and  being  carried  above  the  tumour  in  a  cunred  direetioBi 
joins  it  again  at  the  odier  end ;  the  extent  of  space  comprised  between 
the  two  incisions  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  tumour,  but 
must  in  every  case  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  die 
contaminated  structure.  The  bloodvessels  unavoidably  divided  in  these 
incisions  ought  not  to  be  tied  at  the  moment,  but  the  bssmorrhage  restndn- 
ed  by  the  pressure  from  the  finger  of  an  assistant,  until  the  removal  of 
the  breast  or  tumour  be  completed,  after  which  they  should  be  perma- 
nently secured  by  ligature. 

Before  the  wound  is  dressed,  the  surgeon  should  make  a  most  rigorous 
search  to  ascertain  if  any  portion  of  the  diseased  structure  be  left, — 
even  to  an  abnormal  change  in  the  condition  of  the  cellular  membrane ; 
for  if  any  of  tho  morbid  matter  remain,  it  would  induce  a  very  great  lia- 
bility to  the  rapid  return  of  the  disease.  When  the  surgeon  is  satisfied 
that  the  whole  of  the  contaminated  paints  are  removed,  the  edges  of  die 
wound  should  be  brought  together,  and  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  cold  wa- 
ter laid  upon  the  surface,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  during  three  or 
four  hours,  until,  indeed,  the  danger  of  secondary  hsemorrbage  is  past 
The  wound  should  not  be  dressed  before  this,  as  nothing  is  more  cUstress- 
ing  to  the  patient,  or  interferes  more  with  the  reparative  process,  than 
the  removaJ  of  the  dressings  in  consequence  of  secondary  bleeding.  Is 
the  performance  of  the  operation,  when  the  whole  mamma  is  not  involved 
in  the  disease,  and  when  the  nipple  is  not  retracted,  it  is  a  matter  for 
consideration  whether  the  whole  breast  ought  to  be  removed,  or  the  tu- 
mour only  dissected  out  with  that  portion  of  the  gland  afiected.  In  my 
opinion,  when  the  disease  is  of  a  truly  malignant  character,  the  whole  of 
the  breast  .ought  to  be  extirpated ;  but  if  the  effusion  be  not  malignant, 
the  extirpation  of  the  tumour  itself  will  be  sufficient.    Should  an  isolated 
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{^tnd  in  the  axilla  have  become  enlarged,  and  any  donbt  exist  as  to  its 
malignant  character,  I  think  that  it  should  be  removed  without  hentation, 
although  manj  surgeons  conader  that  the  secondary  development  of  the 
malignant  growth  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  preclude  the  propriety  of  re* 
sorting  to  &e  operation  at  all.  For  several  months  after  the  operation, 
the  patient  should  keep  the  arm  on  the  diseased  side  at  rest,  so  as  to  avoid 
■tretching  the  cicatrix,  as  irritation  from  any  source  would  produce  a  dis- 
IMition  to  the  return  of  the  disease.  Constitutional  remedies,  change  of 
air,  and  freedom  from  mental  emotion,  are  the  most  likely  means  to  pre- 
ienre  the  patient  from  its  recurrence. 

niSXASES  OF  THB  BRBA8I  IN  THH  MALB.     - 

Cancer  in  the  mamma  of  the  male  is  very  rare,  and  this  is  equally  true 
of  all  the  other  diseases  of  the  breast,  which  in  the  female  are  umortu- 
nately  of  common  occurrence.  This  fact  depends,  no  doubt,  upon  the 
difference  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  mammary  organ  in  the  male 
and  female ;  no  glandular  structure,  properly  speakiug,  existing  in  the 
male,  the  nipple  and  areolar,  with  some  hair  and  fat  follicles,  being  alone 
developed.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has,  however,  stated  that  the  lactiferous 
tubes  exist  in  a  rudimentaiy  state,  and  may  be  injected.  Although  the 
male  and  female  breast  differ  thus  in  their  anatomical  character,  cases 
are  recorded  in  which  the  male  has  become  the  subject  of  most  of  those 
Imast  diseases  which  do  not  depend  upon  the  interruption  of  any  pecu- 
liar sexual  function ;  and  cjsts  containing  fluid,  encysted  tumours,  and 
msmid  case  a  deposit  of  calcareous  matter,  have  been  found  developed  in 
the  breast  of  the  male.  A  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  male  oreast 
is  also  sometimes  met  with  :  in  these  cases  the  breast  assumes  an  appear- 
enee  amilar  to  that  of  the  female  in  its  usual  state ;  and  it  is  said  that 
milk  may  be  secreted  under  such  circumstances. 

I  have  myself  sometimes  witnessed  in  the  male,  during  the  period 
of  puberty,  changes  occurring  in  the  mammse  which  resemble  very  close- 
ly those  which  take  place  in  the  female  at  the  same  period  of  life.  On 
one  occafflon,  upon  casually  entering  a  shop,  I  heard  a  youth  requesting 
%  shopman  to  furnish  him  with  a  pair  of  braces  constructed  so  as  not  to 
press  upon  the  nipple.  The  earnestness  and  delicacy  of  his  manner  ex- 
ited my  professional  curiosity  ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  asrist 
bim  in  obtiuning  that  which  he  requhred,  I  asked  him  to  allow  me  to  ex- 
auune  the  source  of  his  uneasiness.  I  found  the  right  mamma  much  en- 
larged, the  nipple  red  and  prominent,  and  the  whole  region  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  irritable  breast  of  a  young  female :  a  flmd 
fike  a  mixture  of  milk  and  pus  could  be  pressed  from  tiie  nipple.  Foul- 
tiees,  fomentations,  tonics,  and  the  scrupulous  removal  of  every  external 
source  of  irritation,  soon  relieved  all  the  symptoms ;  but  the  patient 
has  remained  subject  to  their  recurrence  if  the  part  became  in  any  way 
irritated.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  his  brother  is  also  liable  to  the 
same  abnormal  condition  under  similar  circumstances. 

Carmnomatous  growths  are  much  less  frequent  in  the  breast  of  the 
male  than  in  that  of  the  female ;  they  sometimes,  however,  attack  the 
male  mammary  organ,  both  under  the  form  of  acirrbua  aad  «ft&  tA!DL^\\ 
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Uie  scirrhns  is  mare  frequent  than  ihe  mednllarj  form,  and  the  diseaie  is 
xnnch  leas  rapid  in  its  progress  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  breast;  it 
usually  exists,  indeed,  for  many  years  before  the  symptoms  become  m- 
gent :  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  remarked,  that  there  is  not  an  cfttl 
tendency  to  reappear  after  extirpation.  When  these  tumours  ha?6  Imn 
examined  after  their  removal,  they  have  been  found  similar  in  eyaiy  le- 
q>ect  to  the  scirrhous  tumour  in  the  fomale ;  and,  firom  all  the  ciicii» 
stances  attendant  upon  the  development  of  die  disease,  as  weH  as  firai 
its  physical  organic  structure,  its  identity  in  the  male  and  female  appean 
to  be  completely  proved.  Although  it  is  sud  that  the  male  brcMStlB 
"without  the  glandular  structure  found  in  that  of  the  female,  I  believe  & 
statement  to  be  incorrect.  It  is  true,  the  glands  seldom  become  develop- 
ed ;  but  there  can  be,  I  think,  no  doubt  that  the  rudiments  always  exist; 
and,  where  an  hypertrophied  state  of  the  male  mamma  is  found,  it  de* 
pends  only  upon  the  development  of  those  tissues  which,  in  a  latent  stite 
(if  I  may  employ  such  an  expression),  are  always  present. 

In  proof  of  this  view,  there  are  many  cases  recorded  in  which  tibe 
mamma  in  the  male  has  become  developed,  and  even  secreted  a  fluid,  is 
consequence  of  the  stimulus  produced  by  the  sucking  of  an  infant  which 
had  been  placed^t  the  breast  of  the  father  merely  for  the  purpose  of  qaist- 
ing  it  during  the  absence  of  the  mother.  A  well  authenticated  case  U 
this  kmd  is  related  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  his  work  on  the  Breast,  tt 
described  to  him  by  his  nephew,  Dr.  Young,  of  Barbadoes.  The  atio* 
phied  breast  of  old  women  is  also  siud  to  have  been  excited  into  a  second- 
ary action  by  the  stimulus  imparted  by  a  child's  sucking.  Now,  as  le" 
cretion  implies  the  existence  of^  glandular  structure,  however  rimple  tbit 
structure  may  be,  I  think  that  the  fact  of  a  fluid  similar  to  milk  having 
been  produced  under  stimulus  in  the  male,  and  the  identity  of  scirrfaoos 
disease  of  the  breast  in  the  male  and  female,  furnish  suflScient  proof  that 
a  rudimentary  glandular  structure  exists  in  ihe  male.  Thero  are  two 
preparations  of  male  mamma,  removed  by  myself,  in  the  museum  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  showing  the  physical  identity  of  these  abnormal  conditions. 

Tho  following  cases  will  show  the  character  and  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  the  points  in  which  it  appears  to  differ  chiefly  from  cancer  m  the 
female : — 

A  man,  aged  thirty,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  with  a  tumoor 
in  the  right  mammary  region.  He  was  unmarried,  and  of  delicate  and 
somewhat  feminine  appearance  and  manner.  Five  years  before  comiog 
into  the  hospital,  he  had  received  a  biow  upon  the  right  nipple  ;  a  few 
months  after,  he  discovered  a  small  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  marble, 
on  the  spot ;  the  tumour  was  soft,  not  painful  on  pressure,  and  on  two  or 
three  occasions  he  forced  out  of  the  nipple  a  small  quantity  of  a  wUte 
fluid  somewhat  thicker  than  milk.  The  tumour  gradually  became  larger, 
but  continued  soft,  until  about  two  years  prior  to  his  coming  into  the  hos- 
pital, when  he  suddenly  perceived  that  it  had  become  hard  and  firm  to 
the  touch. 

Since  this  time  he  had  frequently  received  blows  on  tho  part,  and  the 
tumour  had  gone  on  gradually  increasing  in  size,  with  frequent  •* shoot- 
ing and  darting  pains."  Five  months  before  his  admission,  two  niM^ 
like  prominences  formed)  and  the  akin  over  them  became  discolourec^  tfl 
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if  about  to  ulcerate.  When  he  was  adnutted  into  the  hospital,  the  tu- 
mour was  as  large  as  a  small  apple,  and  was  hard  iand  irregular.  The 
day  after  his  admission  I  extirpated  the  part :  the  patient  manifested 
great  want  of  fortitude  under  the  operation. 

After  its  removal  the  tumour  was  examined :  it  had  all  the  appearauce 
and  feel  of  true  scirrhus,  the  nucleus  consisting  of  cartilaginous  and 
fibrous  matter,  disposed  in  radii,  and  being  surrounded  bj  condensed  cel- 
lular membrane.  This  case  is  well  wor£jr  close  attention:  the  patient 
was  afflicted  with  a  disorder  rare  among  men ;  but  he,  in  addition  to  his 
Iiaraig  a  womanly  disease,  had  also  a  womanly  aspect  and  a  womanly 
Sfttrit. 

Mr.  Birkett  has  informed  me,  that  in  1837  he  met  with  a  case  of  car- 
dnoma  in  the  breast  of  a  man  :  the  patient  was  forty  four  years  of  age, 
of  an  unhealthy  aspect,  and  suffering  from  indifferent  health  generally. 
The  tumour,  in  slight  degree,  had  existed  for  nine  years.  Four  mon^ 
before  he  was  seen  by  Mr.  Birkett,  he  had  recei?ed]a  blow  on  the  left  nipple. 
Since  that  time  the  tumour  had  gone  on  increa9ing  with  rapidity :  it  was 
firm,  circumscribed,  hard,  but  not  stony,  and  the  skin  around  was  but 
digbtly  implicated  in  the  disease.  The  tumour  was  remoTcd  by  the 
late  Mr.  Callaway:  the  wound  healed  very  readily;  and  fourteen 
months  after  the  operation,  there  was  no  indication  of  the  return  of  the 


,  Mr.  Birkett  adds,  that  he  examined  the  growth  after  the  removal, 
and,  from  its  appearance  and  general  character,  did  not  doubt  but  that  it 
was  true  carcinoma* 
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LECTURE    LVII. 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  VASCULAR 

SYSTEM. 

The  vascular  system — Arteries — Veins — LymphatUs — Organization  of 

arteries — Functions  of  the  arterial  coats — Diseases  of  arteries — In* 

flammation^  diagnosis^   ireatmenty    arui  post-mortem  appearance  — 

Chronic  inflammation  of  arteries — Its  usual  effect— Produces  either 

aiheromaJtous  or  bony  deposits — Ossification  of  arteries  in  old  people. 

Aneurism  by  anastomosis — Causes  of  Uie  disease — Sometimes  congenital^ 
^  n^ — Treatmentj  by  topical  applications^  by  pressure,  ir^ectiony 
^e. — Cases — Operation  for  the  cure  of  ncevus. 

Dilatation  of  arteries — How  produced^Direction  of  the  dilatationr^ 
JHagnosis — Treatmerd, 

Aneurism  divided  into  spurious  and  true— Spurious  aneurismn'^how  pro-^ 
dueed — Cases. 

Thb  vascular  system  in  man  is  composed  oi  three  different  classes  of 
vessels — the  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics :  these  conadtate  ^  \&AVdk 
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of  conveying  nutrient  matter  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  The 
vessels  through  'which  the  fluids  circulate  must  not,  however,  be  regarded 
as  mere  inorganic  hydraulic  tubes ;  they  possess  an  (urganization  as  per 
feet  as  that  of  any  other  tissue,  and  are  themselves  famished  with  a  sje- 
tem  of  vessels  termed  the  vasa  vasorum,  the  function  of  which  is  to  sap- 
plv  them  with  the  blood  required  to  preserve  them  in  a  state  of  health. 
The  arteries  constitute  the  most  important  of  the  vessels  of  the  animal 
body,  as  they  convey  throughout  its  different  structures  the  fluid  from 
which  those  structures  are  all  immediately  elaborated,  and  on  a  due  sop- 
ply  of  which  they  depend  for  the  preservation  of  their  normal  conditioD. 
The  arteries  are  derived  from  Iwo  main  trunks,  but  they  divide  into  id- 
numerable  branches,  and  ramify  to  terminate  in  the  capillaries  of  eierj 
tissue. 

The  capillaries  are  endued  with  the  power  of  appropriating  the  blood 
conveyed  by  the  arteries  to  the  use  of  the  various  tissues ;  but  the  whole 
oi  the  blood  is  not  thus  appropriated  by  the  capillaries,  and  the  superfn- 
ous  quantity  is  received  bv  another  set  of  vessels  termed  veins  ;  by  these 
it  is  re-conveyed  to  the  heait,  and  in  its  refluent  course  recmes  the 
chyle  (produced  by  the  process  of  digestion)  through  the  medium  of  the 
thoracic  duct.  The  veins  commence  from  the  capillaries  in  an  infinite 
number  of  minute  branches,  and  terminate  by  two  large  trunks  id  the 
left  side  of  the  heart. 

The  absorbents  are  divided  into  two  classes — those  which  convey  the 
chyle  into  the  veins,  and  which  are  termed  the  lacteals ;  and  others,  call- 
ed the  lymphatics,  which  absorb  the  debris,  of  the  exhausted  tissues,  a&d 
other  extraneous  matters  introduced  into  the  body.  The  lymphaUcs  tike 
their  course  in  close  contiguity  to  the  veins,  and  by  a  process  termed  en- 
dosmosis  and  exosmosis  an  interchange  of  the  contents  of  these  different 
classes  of  vessels  is  continually  going  forward.  Many  physiologists  have 
supposed  that  the  veins  possess  the  power  of  themselves  absorbing  disin- 
tegrated tissue ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reciprocal  action  between  the 
lymphatics  and  veins  explains  the  phenomena  of  absorption  in  a  much 
more  satisfactory  manner. 

Organization  of  arteries, — It  would  be  unadvisable  to  commence 
with  the  diseases  to  which  the  arteries  are  obnoxious,  without  brieflj 
considering  the  character  of  the  tissues  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  these  vessels,  and  the  function  for  which  each  of  these  tissues  is 
intended. 

The  arteries  are  composed  of  three  coats,  connected  with  each  other 
by  a  distinct  layer  of  delicate  cellular  tissue,  furnished  with  its  pecu- 
liar system  of  capillaries  (vasa  vasorum),  to  convey  to  each  coat  such 
uourishment  as  fits  it  for  the  performance  of  its  specific  office  in  the  ani- 
mal economy. 

The  first  of  the  arterial  coats  is  termed  "  the  external  or  elastic  coat :" 
this  seems  to  be  formed  by  a  condensation  of  the  surrounding  areolar  tis- 
*eue,  strengthened  in  some  situations,  if  not  in  great  measure  produced, 
by  the  splitting  of  the  facial  covering  of  the  region,  as  in  the  neck  and 
extremities  ;  some  of  the  "  yellow  elastic  tissue"  may,  however,  be  de- 
tected, blended  with  the  reticular  fibres.  The  external  coat  constitutes 
the  principal  source  of  atreng^  in  an  artery,  especially  in  the  longitodi- 
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nal  direction :  its  elasticity  at  the  same  time  permitting  of  all  the  various 
motions  and  tension  to  which  the  vessel  is  exposed  in  the  diflferent  posi- 
tions of  the  body.  When,  therefore,  any  action  arises  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  external  coat,  rendering  them  incapable  of  eliminating  from  the 
blood  the  elements  essential  to  maintain  the  normal  physical  conditions  of 
ttie  tonic,  the  integrity  of  the  vessel  is  disturbed,  and  some  form  of  dis- 
ease becomes  established  in  it. 

The  "  middle,"  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  "  muscular  coat  of  the 
artery/'  is  composed  of  transverse  fasciculi  of  fibres,  closely  resembling 
in  arrangement  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine^.  They 
fiffer  from  the  latter,  however,  in  colour,  and  in  their  want  of  contractile 
power.  The  fibrous  membrane  of  which  the  second  coat  is  composed, 
seems  to  consist  of  fibres  of  '^  yellow  elastic  tissue,"  united  by  conaensed 
oellnlar  membrane ;  and  it  is  by  the  physical  elasticity  of  this  structure, 
and  not  by  possessing  any*vital  power  of  contraction,  that  the  middle  coat 
of  an  artery  assists  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  third  coat  is  called  the  internal  or  serous  coat.  This  must  be  re- 
g^ed  as  the  most  important  of  the  three :  it  is  said  to  extend  continu- 
ously throughout  the  whole  of  the  vascular  system,  and  is  peculiar  from 
its  forming  the  semilunar  folds,  or  valves,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
two  primary  arterial  trunks.  The  internal  coat  is  a  thin  white  diapha- 
11008  membrane,  consisting  of  a  distinct  arrangement  of  fibres,  which, 
■nder  the  microscope,  may  be  seen  intricately  intersecting  each  other, 
BO  as  to  form  a  dense  resisting  and  elastic  membrane,  resembling  in  ap- 

Ece  serous  membrane.  Like  them  it  is  also  constantly  moistened 
)rous  secretion  eliminated  from  the  blood  by  the  capillaries.  Un- 
lammation,  the  third  arterial  coat  is  very  liable  to  throw  out  adhe- 
nve  or  plastic  effusions.  The  flow  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries  is 
greatly  &cilitated  by  the  extreme  smoothness  of  this  lining  coat. 

If  an  artery  be  much  stretched,  or  tightly  compressed  by  ligature,  its 
internal  and  middle  coats  give  way ;  but  the  external  coat,  from  its  supe- 
rior elasticity,  may  recover  its  normal  condition.  A  knowledge  of  tins 
rircumstance,  and  of  the  tendency  in  the  internal  coat  to  undergo  the 
adhesive  inflammation,  led  John  Hunter  to  the  bold  experiment  of  apply- 
ing a  ligature  around  a  living  artery  on  the  proximal  side  of  an  aneurism, 
10  as  permanently  to  stop  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  tumour.  The  internal 
30at  of  an  artery  seems  to  possess  some  vital  power  which  tends  to  main- 
tain  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  :  for  if  there  be  any  defect  in^  the  capillaries 
it  that  tissue,  so  that  its  necessary  amount  of  nutriment  be  not  supplied, 
Mr  if  there  be  any  deposit  on  its  surface,  or  if  the  tunic,  from  any  circum* 
itance,  should  have  given  way,  a  small  coagulum  of  blood  will  be  formed 
It  the  spot  where  the  deterioration  has  occurred ;  and  I  believe  such  an 
iction  to  be  almost  always  antecedent  to  the  formation  of  aneurism.  If 
my  deduction  can  be  drawn  from  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  I 
ihould  judge  that  aneurism,  as  a  disease,  invariably  commences  in  deteri- 
nstion  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  artery ;  for  in  a  series  of  experiments 
irluch  I  instituted  on  this  subject,  I  found  that  I  could  not  by  any  means, 
ipplied  externally  to  the  artery  of  a  dog,  produce  an  abnormal  di- 
atation— every  experiment  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  healthy  inter- 
lal  coat  immediately  sealing  up  the  vessel  by  plaaliQ  &Qi^\>AQiTx« 
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DISEASES  OF  ARTERIES. 

^  Acute  inflammation. — The  arteries  being  supplied  with  blood  by  ca- 
pillaries, in  a  similar  manner  to  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  are  eqiul- 
Ij  liable  to  take  on  an  inflammatory  action :  this  may  terminate  either 
in  resolution,  adhesion,  suppuration,  ulceration,  or,  more  rarely,  morti- 
fication. 

The  symptoms  of  inflammation  in  an  artery  must  always  be  yery  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate  when  they  arise  from  a  constitutional  cause  ;  but  when 
ihey  follow  the  application  of  a  ligature,  the  extension  of  pain  in  the  con- 
stricted vessel  naturally  leads  to  Uie  inference  that  inflammation  of  the 
artery  has  set  in.  But  even  here  the  diagnosis  is  liable  to  be  incorrect, 
as  the  pain  may  be  occasioned  by  a  filament  of  a  nerve  being  included  in 
the  ligature.  In  that  case,  however,  the  peculiar  pain  or  numbness,  and 
its  extension  in  the  course  of  the  distribution  of  the  nerve,  would  protMr 
bly  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  accurate  judgment  The  implication  of 
a  vein  may  also  be  a  source  of  considerable  difficulty ;  bat  as  the  treat- 
ment would  be  the  same,  whether  artery  or  vein  were  the  subject  at  in- 
flammation, the  necessity  for  an  exact  diagnosis  is  less  important  If, 
after  lesion  of  an  artery  or  the  application  of  a  ligature,  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation mamfest  themselves,  under  the  form  of  pain  along  the  course 
of  the  vessel,  increased  action  in  the  part  supplied  by  its  branches,  and 
the  constitutional  effects  usually  concomitant  with  inflammation,  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies  must  be  employed ;  and  small  doses  of  tartarized  antimony 
and  opium  will  be  found  very  useful,  as  a  means  of  lessening  the  acdon 
of  the  heart,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  diseased  vessel.  If 
the  patient  be  of  a  pale  and  sanguineous  habit,  blood  may  be  abstracted ; 
for  it  is  very  important  that  the  inflammation  should  be  subdued  in  its 
earliest  stage,  so  as  to  terminate  by  resolution,  or  adhesion,  as  either  of 
the  other  results  of  inflammation  might  extend  so  as  to  render  the  vessel 
totally  incompetent  to  carry  on  the  circulation.  Depletion  must  not, 
however,  be  carried  too  far,  as  the  action  of  the  heart  would  then  be  in- 
creased, although  its  power  may  be  diminished.  Where  amputation  or 
the  application  of  a  ligature  for  aneurism  has  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
the  case  has  terminated  fatally,  opportunities  have  been  obtained  of  ex 
amining  the  state  of  the  artery  which  had  suffered  the  lesion  ;  under  snch 
circumstances,  the  internal  coat  of  the  vessel  has  been  found  to  be  of  a 
vivid  red  colour,  and  manifesting  all  the  usual  signs  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion. This  appearance  can,  however,  scarcely  be  appreciated  in  the  small 
extent  of  surface  affected,  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope ;  and  it  mnst 
not  be  mistaken  for  the  redness  frequently  seen  in  the  inner  coat  of  an 
artery  after  death,  and  which  is  produced  by  the  deposition  of  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  stain  is  only  superficial, 
and  may  easily  be  wiped  off;  while  in  inflammation  the  redness  is  perma- 
nent, resulting  from  a  turgescent  condition  of  the  capillaries  of  the  lining 
membrane,  and,  indeed,  even  extends  to  the  middle  or  muscular  coat  of 
the  artery. 

When  adhesive  inflammation  is  induced  by  an  injury  to  an  artery,  ob- 
literation of  the  vessel  aooxi  follo^a^  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  in 
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the  internal  coat  to  deposit  coagolable  albumen  (fibrin)  :  this  result  is 
indicated  by  the  loss  of  pulsation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  collateral  branches,  which  enables  them  to  per- 
form the  office  of  the  original  vessel :  but  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  arrangement  interferes  to  some  extent  with  the  nutrition  of  the  tis- 
sues thus  abnormally  supplied  with  blood,  every  effort  should  be  made,  in 
eases  of  idiopathic  inflammation,  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the  injured 
^attBTj^  by  inducing  resolution  as  the  means  of  reparation. 

In  cases  of  diffused  abscess  of  the  cellular  membrane,  the  nutrition  of 
tn  artery  is  sometimes  so  much  interrupted  as  to  produce  disintegration 
and  absorption  of  a  portion  of  its  coats  ;  this  is  termed  ulceration  :  it 
may  likewise  occur  from  extension  of  a  phagedsenic  ulcer  to  the  coats  of 
the  vessels  ;  in  either  case  hsemorrhage  would  be  the  result ;  and  it  is 
therefore  proper,  when  a  chronic  abscess  is  seated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  large  artery,  to  be  cautious  in  the  examination  before  the  fluid  is 
evacuated,  for  a  diffused  aneurism  may  exist,  in  which  the  pulsation  had 
been  lost  in  consequence  of  the  genei^  diffusion  of  the  blood  from  the 
loss  of  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane.  Owing,  however,  to  their 
great  tendency  to  deposit  adhesive  matter,  arteries  generally  become  ear- 
ly obliterated  after  injury,  so  that  bleeding  in  consequence  of  ulceration 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Haemorrhage  from  sphacelus  of  an  artery 
is  also  very  unusual ;  for  the  coagulum  of  blood  formed  in  the  gangre- 
nous part  of  the  vessel  extends  upwards  into  the  healthy  portion,  the  ca- 
pllaries  of  which  becoming  excited  by  the  presence  of  the  clot,  throw 
oat  adhesive  matter,  and  the  vessel  becomes  obliterated  up  to  the  first 
large  branch,  and  haemorrhage,  even  in  cases  of  extreme  sloughing,  is 
thus  effectually  prevented.  iSometimes,  however,  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  a  patient  are  so  much  reduced  as  to  be  incapable  of.  maintuning 
the  adhesive  action  :  under  these  circumstances  haemorrhages  occur :  but 
socli  a  tenmnation  is  extremely  uncommon. 

In  gun-shot  wounds  we  have  often  instances  of  coagulation  taking 
place  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  where,  in 
neh  accidents,  amputation  is  delayed,  in  consequence  of  collapse  or  any 
other  circumstance,  the  application  of  ligatures  to  the  vessels  is  rendered 
totally  unnecessary. 

Chrofde  inflammation  of  the  arteries. — This  is  a  morbid  condition 
which  can  scarcely  be  discovered  during  life ;  but  the  changes  that  are 
10  frequentiy  met  with  in  post-mortem  examinations  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  the  arteries  are  subject  to  subacute  infliammation.  Thickening  of  the 
eoals  is  one  of  the  most  common  effects  of  the  above  action  ;  the  conse- 
qaence  is  a  diminution  in  their  elasticity,  a  change  that  no  doubt  often 
leads  to  the  rupture  of  the  inner  coat,  and  is  probably  the  most  frequent 
Banse  of  aneurism. ' 

A  thickening  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta,  in  all  probability  proceeding 
bom  chronic  inflammation,  is  often  met  with ;  they  are  sometimes  trans- 
Ebnned  into  a  kind  of  cartilaginous  tissue,  and  thus  become  completely 
Bnfitted  for  their  ori^al  important  office.  This  thickening  sometimes 
goes  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  g^ve  rise  to  excrescences,  which  Corvisart 
barms  **  vegetattons." 

Ohionio  inflsmmation  may  produce  atheromatous  den(^taW:<«l^\i^icA 
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internal  and  midc'Ie  coats  of  an  artery,  and  these  may  project  into  ihe 
canal  so  as  materiaUy  to  interfere  with  the  flow  of  blood  tbroagh  the  ves* 
sel.  It  has  lately  been  proved,  by  the  microscope  and  by  chemical  anftly* 
sis,  that  these  morbid  growths  consist  of  fatty  matter,  and  therefore  stei- 
tomatous  deposit  would  perhaps  be  an  appropriate  term  for  the  diseaae. 
The  obstruction  offered  in  this  disease  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  (rfkoi 
produces  distention  of  the  vessel  above  the  deposit,  and  in  some  cases 
becomes  an  exciting  cause  of  aneurism.  These  deposits  are  not  by  aaj 
means  uncommon  ;  but  the  diagnosis  of  the  complaint  daring  life  is  veij 
difiBcult,  unless  it  be  situated  where  auscultation  can  be  employed  in  the 
investigation,  as  in  the  aorta  :  in  that  case  a  bruit  would  be  present,  from 
which  the  true  cause  of  the  obstruction  could  generally  be  conjectored. 

Bony  deposits  frequently  result  from  chronic  inflammation ;  and,  m* 
deed,  this  deterioration  is  so  common  in  the  arteries  of  old  people,  that  it 
must  be  regarded,  properly  speaking,  as  a  change  incidental  to  senes- 
cecce,  and  not  as  disease.  The  cause  of  this  action  is  probably  to  be 
traced  to  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  the  capillaries  of  the  bones  to 
eliminate  phosphate  of  lime  from  the  blood ;  an  undue  quantity  of  that 
earthy  matter  being  therefore  carried  into  the  circulation,  it  is  depodted 
in  the  more  vital  parts  of  the  system.  Under  certain  diseased  oonditiooi 
yo^uig  persons  are  liable  to  the  formation  of  these  deposits  of  bone^arth 
ID  the  arteries,  or  ossification  of  arteries,  as  it  is  termed. 

A  frequent  result  of  ossification  of  the  arteries,  especially  when  it  oe- 
curs  i^  the  lower  extremities,  is  gangrene  of  the  limb,  in  consequence  of 
the  imperfect  nutrition  which  the  rigid  arteries  are  capable  of  suj^ying 
to  pa^ts  distant  from  the  heart.  Ossified  arteries  are  liable  to  disruption; 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  sometimes  give  way  under  these  circumstances, 
inducitig  coma,  to  which  I  think  the  term  "  senile  apoplexy"  may  be 
aptly  applied. 

The  presence  of  oBsification  of  the  arteries  may  be  diagnosed,  parti^ 
ularly  in  old  people,  by  the  irregularity  of  the  circulation,  and,  when  the 
arteries  of  the  extremities  are  affected,  by  the  tangible  rigidity  of  the 
diseased  vessel.  Ossification  of  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart  pro- 
duces a  train  of  symptoms  which  constitutes  the  well-known  disease  term- 
ed "  angina  pectoris."  Gouty  and  rheumatic  diathesis  seem  to  be  e8j»- 
cially  liable  to  morbid  depositions  in  the  arteries ;  it  is  therefore  hi^y 
important,  in  acute  attacks  of  rheumatism  or  gout,  to  entirely  subdue 
the  specific  action  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  pasnng 
into  the  chronic  form,  under  which  there  is  always  considerable  tendenc; 
to  the  vatious  depositions  I  have  described,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
likely  to  produce  aneurism. 

Aneurism  by  anastomosis. — This  disease  is  produced  by  an  unnatural 
distention  of  the  arteries  in  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body :  it  may 
.either  be  the  result  of  external  injury,  or  may  exist  in  consequence  of  a 

Sculiar  congenital  conformation.  I  have  never  in  my  own  practice 
own  a  case  of  this  disease  arising  from  an  accidental  cause,  although  I 
hKve  witnessed  its  development  during  the  period  of  adolescence  without 
^the  patient  being  at  all  conscious  of  any  congenital  predisposition  to  it. 
The  disease  is  seated  in  the  vessels  of  the  subcutaneous  cellolar  tissue, 
and  they  appear  to  be  in  a  atate  of  extreme  congestion,  as  if  an  attenu- 
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ated  or  atonic  state  of  their  coats  rendered  them  incapable  of  contracting 
apon  their  contents,  and  consequently  unable  to  carry  on  the  normal  cir- 
culation :  the  collateral  branches  consequently  become  enlarged  and  simi- 
larly distended,  and  so,  by  involving  the  surrounding  vessels,  the  disease 
goes  on  gradually  increasing  ;  the  veins  of  the  affected  structure  at  the 
same  time  undergoing  a  change  analogous  to  that  prodaced  in  its  arteries. 
The  tnmotirs  formed  by  this  disease  are  easily  emptied  of  their  blood  by 
Tory  slight  pressure ;  but  as  soon  as  the  force  is  removed  they  rapidly 
fill  agfun ;  not  however  in  the  same  way  as  a  true  aneurismal  sac  refills 
after  the  blood  has  been  pressed  from  it,  but  in  a  gentie,  gradual  man* 
ner,  like  the  imbibition  of  water  by  a  sponge.  These  tumours  frequently 
pulsate,  but  it  is  rather  a  species  of  vibration  commanicated  to  them  from 
the  surrounding  healthy  arteries,  than  pulsation  existing  in  those  wluch 
constitute  the  tumour  itself.  Owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  the 
blood  is  pressed  out  of  it,  the  swelling  is  very  compressible,  the  skin  be- 
coming much  paler ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  blood  is  allowed  to  return, 
the  abnormal  red  or  blmsh  tinse  of  the  tumour  is  resumed.  When  hand' 
led,  these  swellings  give  the  idea  of  a  spongy  or  doughy  structure  inter- 
sected by  permeable  canals,  and  feel,  under  the  hand,  like  a  portion  of 
distended  spleen. 

Although  the  skin  covering  these  abnormal  erectile  tumours  sometimes 
experiences  but  little  change  in  colour,  at  others  it  appears  of  every  va- 
riety of  tint,  from  a  mere  blush  to  a  dark  mulberry  colour ;  in  most 
eases,  excitement  of  any  kind  induces  a  temporary  deepening  of  the  col- 
our, and  in  a  fit  of  passion  .or  coughing  the  swelling  becomes  inordinately 
distended,  and  has  in  some  cases  been  known  to  burst  and  give  rise  to  a 
dangerous  haemorrhage.  In  females,  at  the  age  of  puberty,  periodical 
blei^gs  sometimes  occur  from  these  tumours,  as  from  menstrual  ulcers ; 
under  such  circumstances  no  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  tumour 
OQ^t  to  be  taken  until  a  healthy  uterine  action  has  been  effected,  by  the 
administration  of  appropriate  constitutional  remedies. 

When  these  tumours  are  congenital,  they  are  generally  termed  nssvi 
matemi :  they  evidently  result  from  arrest  of  nutrition  in  the  coats  of 
the  affected  arteries,  and  therefore  the  disease  may  be  said  to  originate 
in  the  vasa  vasorum,  and  not  in  the  arteries  themselves.  Indeed,  even 
when  the  disease  commences  subsequentiy  to  birth,  it  without  doubt  de- 
pends upon  a  defective  condition  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  and  not 
upon  an  excessive  action  in  the  vessels ;  the  disease  must  consequentiy 
be  regarded  as  one  of  a  local  atonic  character. 

If  this  affection  be  produced,  as  it  sometimes  is  said  to  be,  by  external 
violence,  the  vessels  of  the  injured  tissue  become  distended  by  the  ab- 
normal quantify  of  blood  sent  to  the  part,  and  which  exceeds  the  amount 
of  flmd  which  the  vessels  are  capable  of  propelling ;  hence  permanent 
congestion  results,  constituting  the  disease  now  under  our  consideration ; 
bat  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  such  an  effect  could  be  pro- 
duced by  external  injury  upon  originally  healthy  vessels,  unless  by  alter- 
ing the  action  of  the  capillaries  themselves.  These  tumours  should  be, 
at  the  earliest  possible  period,  srf)jected  to  proper  surgical  treatment,  as 
tiie  danger  and  difficulty  of  cure  are  increased  in  proportion  to  the  size 
tlicy  are  permitted  to  attain.    This  amotion  is  usually  QQu^\a;!(al^^3A^sQi:- 
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ring  as  nasvus ;  and  may  be  at  first  so  superficial  and  small  in  site,  ind 
differ  so  slightly  from  the  surrounding  parts  in  colour,  as  to  scarcely  pos- 
sess the  physical  characteristics  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis  ;  it  seemato 
be,  indeed,  a  mere  hypertrophy  of  the  rete  mucosum,  being  usually  ata- 
ated  in  the  integument  of  the  face,  neck,  or  some  other  highly  vascular 
part.  These  spots  sometimes  disappear  spontaneously  ;  and  if  but  smaU, 
and  not  much  raised  above  the  skin,  I  have  known  them  removed  b; 
merely  keeping  the  surface  constantly  wetted  with  a  strong  solotioD  k 
alum.  If  this  remedy  prove  effectual,  it  will  be  known  by  the  nsvus  be- 
coming hard  and  colourless,  as  if  its  blood  had  become  coagulated :  nitric 
acid  is  also  sometimes  employed,  but  it  produces  a  slough,  upon  the  8epa^ 
ation  of  which  there  is  great  liability  to  hsemorrhage ;  and  as  children 
but  ill  bear  the  loss  of  blood,  I  do  not  consider  the  use  of  this  powerfbl 
agent  safe.  Pressure  upon  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  nsevns  ii 
sometimes  resorted  to,  the  intention  being  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  part.  The  best  way  of  effecting  this  is,  to  make  a  plaster  of  Paris 
cast  of  the  tumour,  and  when  this  has  become  hard,  to  bind  it  upon  the 
part  with  sufficient  force  to  prevent  its  receiving  nourishment  from  the 
surrounding  vessels  ;  as  the  size  of  the  tumour  decreases,  thin  layers  of 
lint  must  be  placed  in  the  plaster  mould,  to  enable  the  pressure  to  bo  kept 
up :  but  this  plan  of  treatment  can  only  be  adopted  when  the  swelling  is 
situated  over  bone,  as  in  the  scalp.  Many  years  ago,  I  remember  a  ease 
being  thus  successfully  treated  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  of  Birmingham,  who 
then  lived  in  London.  I  have  twice  adopted  this  plan,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  other  treatment.  Injections  into  the 
erectile  tissue  are  sometimes  employed :  weak  solutions  of  iodine,  oorro- 
sive  sublimate,  and  alum,  have  all  been  used,  and  with  success.  I  have 
ihyself  several  times  injected  nsevi  with  a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  as 
in  the  following  case  : — 

A  child  of  a  poor  woman,  about  six  months  old,  was  brought  to  me 
with  a  nsevus  near  the  ala  of  the  nose,  extending  to  the  comer  of  the 
mouth :  it  was  prominent,  compressible,  and  the  skin  of  a  strawberry-red 
colour ;  the  growth  of  the  tumour  had  been  very  rapid.  I  procured  a 
*'  lachrymal  duct  syringe,"  and  making  a  very  small  opening  in  the 
healthy  skin,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  tumour,  injected  half  a  drachm 
of  the  solution  of  alum  into  the  erectile  tissue  :  the  colour  of  the  skin  was 
immediately  changed  to  blue  or  slate  colour.  I  desired  the  surface  to 
be  kept  constantly  moist  with  a  solution  similar  to  the  one  I  injected,  and 
the  disease  was  soon  entirely  removed,  without  a  single  bad  symptom. 
Mr.  Longmore,  junior,  of  the  Borough-road,  sent  me  a  case  of  a  nsevns, 
in  the  side  of  the  cheek,  which  I  inoculated  with  vaccine  matter— a 
plan  which  has  been  said  to  prove  effectual  in  curing  the  disease :  the 
treatment  was,  however,  unsuccessful  in  this  case  ;  and  I  injected  the  to* 
mour  with  alum  and  treated  it  as  in  the  case  described  above,  with  com- 
plete success.  In  several  other  cases  I  followed  the  same  plan,  with  the 
nappiest  results :  in  all  these,  with  one  exception,  the  nssvi  were  on  the 
head  and  face,  and  that  was  in  the  arm.  After  this  seriesi  of  suceessfal 
cases,  I  was  consulted  by  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  in  Suffolk,  whose  child 
had  a  large  nsevus  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh :  the  tumour  was  very 
compressible  and  communicated  more  than  the  usual  thrilling  sensation  to 
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the  fingers  as  the  blood  was  circulating  through  the  tissne.  With  the  confi* 
dance  inspired  by  my  former  success,  I  proceeded  to  inject  the  tumour 
with  a  solution  of  alum,  as  before  described,  but  employed  a  larger  syr- 
inge, in  consequence  of  the  greater  size  of  the  tumour.  The  child  did 
not  at  the  time  appear  to  suffer  more  than  is  usual  in  such  cases,  but 
towards  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  operation  I  was  sent  for,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  excessive  uneasiness.  I  found  it  suffering  under  a  high 
degree  of  irritative  fever ;  the  thigh  was  much  swollen  and  inflamed.  I 
immediately  ordered  a  dose  of  calomel  and  antimony,  and  applied  fomen- 
tations to  the  limb,  but  for  three  or  four  days  the  child  remained  in  the 
most  imminent  danger.  The  aneurismal  swelling  then  sloughed,  and  a 
deep  and  extensive  wound  was  the  result :  but  the  child's  ])owers  of  con- 
stitatilon  carried  it  through  both  the  acute  attack,  and  the  protracted  pro* 
oess  of  reparation.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  this  case,  the  injected  fliud 
became  immediately  mixed  with  the  blood,  and,  reacting  upon  that  fluid, 
produced  some  change  in  it,  rendering  it  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  life, 
or  periiape  inflammation  in  the  veins,  termed  phlebitis.  I  have  never 
since  this  case  ventured  upon  the  repetition  of  the  operation  upon  a  large 
nsBvus,  firom  the  fear  that  the  sudden  coagulation  of  so  much  blood  would 
produce  subsequent  phlebitis.  In  such  cases  I  have  preferred  the  appli- 
cation of  ligatures. 

The  application  of  a  ligature  around  the  base  of  such  tumours  is  a 
means  frequently  adopted  for  their  cure,  and  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the 
safest  mode  of  removing  them.  Excision  should  not,  in  my  opimon, 
be  employed  for  that  purpose ;  for  in  many  instances  I  have  known  the 
fives  of  children  placed  in  great  jeopardy  in  consequence  of  the  opera- 
tion, as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  every  vessel  by  ligature ;  and 
indeed,  where,  under  such  circumstances,  the  bleeding  is  excessive,  the 
actual  cautery  is  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be  checked.  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper  mentions  a  case  in  which  he  applied  nitric  acid  to  a  nsevus 
sitaated  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  superciliary  ridge,  and  in  which, 
when  the  slough  came  away,  a  severe  bleeding  occurred,  and  could 
only  be  stopped  by  the  actual  cautery.  When  ligatures  are  em- 
ployed, the  kind  to  be  used  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  swelling 
and  the  looseness  of  the  skin  in  which  it  is  situated.  In  a  small  nse- 
Yus  on  the  cheek  or  lips,  the  simplest  kind  of  ligature  is  sufficient ;  it 
may  be  applied  by  passing  two  needles  through  the  base  of  the  tumour, 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  placing  the  ligature  under  them  and  around 
the  whole  mass,  and  tying  it  as  tightly  as  possible,  so  as  to  completely 
constrict  the  vessels  by  which  the  swelling  is  nourished.  The  ends  of  the 
needles  may  then  be  cut  off  short ;  or  if  the  base  of  the  swelling  be  but 
small,  they  may  even  be  withdrawn.  As  the  tumour  ulcerates,  the  liga* 
tare  of  course  becomes  loose,  and  must  be  replaced  by  another,  to  keep 
up  the  constriction.  The  implication  of  the  skin  causes  great  pain,  and 
Ae  progress  of  the  sloughing  is  very  slow  ;  so  that  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing ought  only  to  be  employed  when  the  tumour  is  small.  Some  surgeons 
recommend  that,  before  the  application  of  the  ligature,  a  crucial  incision 
should  be  made  through  the  skin,  which  should  then  be  dissected  off  the 
subcutaneous  erectile  tissue,  the  latter  alone  being  comprehended  in  the 
ligature :  this  plan  deviates,  however,  but  littio  from  the  total  ^iLdtASAi  ^ 
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the  tumoar,  as  the  bleeding  in  dissecting  off  the  skin  is  very  profuse,  and 
I  have  been  obliged,  in  attempting  this  operation,  to  apply  the  ligature 
without  loss  of  time  around  the  whole  mass,  in  order  to  check  the  h«* 
morrhagc ;  and  had  the  tumour  been  too  large  to  have  permitted  of  this 
I  believe  the  patient  would  have  died  from  loss  of  blooa.  The  late  Mr. 
Inston  always  employed,  and  I  think  first  proposed,  a  most  ingenious  tt- 
rangement  of  ligature  for  the  constriction  of  large  n»vi:  in  this  operatioB 
the  tumour  is  first  raised  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  subcutaneov 
structures :  a  long  needle,  fixed  in  a  handle,  but  without  a  ligature,  is 
then  passed  through  its  base,  below  the  diseased  tissue :  a  second  needle, 
threaded  with  a  double  ligature,  is  passed  in  a  similar  manner,  bat  at 
right  angles  to  the  first ;  the  first  needle  is  next  threaded,  and  both  then 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  ligatures  in  the  tumour ;  the  loop  of  each  doable 
thread  is  next  cut,  so  that  four  single  threads  now  cross  the  swelling, 
each  with  two  free  extremities.  In  securing  this  system  of  ligatures, 
every  free  extremity  is  tied  to  the  nearest  thread  of  the  next  pair,  with- 
out being  tightiy  drawn  ;  but  the  two  last  are  tied  as  tightly  as  possible, 
and  as  they  command  all  the  others,  the  degree  of  constriction  depends 
entirely  on  the  force  with  which  they  are  secured. 

I  have  myself  employed  this  ligature  in  several  cases,  and  am  eonvine* 
ed  by  experience  of  its  great  utility.  On  one  occasion  I  modified  the 
operation  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  constriction  of  the  skin.  The 
modification  I  speak  of  consists  in  making  a  section  of  the  skin  in  each 
fourth  of  the  tumour  included  between  the  pairs  of  ligatures,  so  that  iriien 
the  latter  are  tied  the  constriction  is  confined  to  the  subcutaneous  stroo- 
tures,  leaving  the  integument  comparatively  free.  One  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  this  segmental  division  of  the  skin  is  found  in  the  imme£ate 
stoppage  of  bleeding  as  soon  as  the  two  ligatures  are  tied,  including  the 
portion  incised  ;  while  if  the  whole  circumference  were  included  in  a  con- 
tinuous section,  the  haemorrhage  could  not  be  stayed  untilall  the  ligatures 
were  secured,  during  which  time  a  dangerous  loss  of  blood  might  occur. 

Dr.  Lewis,  of  Finsbury-place,  sent  me  a  child  who  had  a  large  naevos 
on  the  extremity  of  the  chin,  extending  upwards  towards  the  left  comer 
of  the  mouth :  as  the  skin  was  very  loose,  and  the  tumour  compres^ble, 
I  did  not  in  this  case  think  it  necessary  to  divide  the  skin  as  I  have  juat 
described,  but  included  it  in  the  ligature.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
operation  I  found  that  a  portion  of  the  tamour,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
pea,  had  escaped  the  constriction,  but  I  did  not  regard  this  as  a  matter 
of  much  importance,  believing  that  the  subsequent  inflammation  of  the 
tied  mass  would  produce  the  obliteration  of  the  vessels  of  the  unconstrict- 
ed  part  as  well  as  of  those  included  in  the  ligatures  :  my  expectation  was 
not,  however,  realized,  and  a  fresh  ligature  was  required  to  remove  the 
remaining  part  of  the  tumour.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Princes  Street,  brought 
a  child  to  mo  with  a  nsevus  on  the  lower  lip :  the  tumour  was  about  the 
size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  projected  more  into  the  mouth  than  it  did  exte^ 
nally :  the  skin  was  not  much  discolored.  In  this  case  I  determmed 
upon  applying  the  ligature  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  lip :  I  effected 
this  very  easily,  and  so  far  effectually  that  the  constricted  part  soon 
sloughed  off;  but  as  the  wound  cicatrized,  the  lip  became  inverted,  and 
produced  considerable  deformity ;  this  was,  however,  permanently  re- 
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moved,  by  diyidmg  the  fneniun  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  lip  at  its 
point  of  reflexion  from  the  lip  to  the  gum.  A  young  ladj,  Miss  Gt.y  cour 
suited  Sir  AsUej  Cooper  for  a  large  erectile  tumour,  of  the  class  I  am  de- 
serilnng ;  it  occupied  the  space  between  the  coronal  suture  and  the  right 
nperciliary  ridge ;  it  was  easily  compressible,  and  a  thrilling  noise  was 
aodible,  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  tumour.  The 
■km  was  of  a  dingy  brown  colour,  but  became  converted  into  a  dark  red 
ander  the  least  excitement ;  large  tortuous  and  strongly  pulsating  arteries 
oonld  be  seen  and  felt  entering  the  tumour,  running  from  the  occipital, 
temporal,  and  supra-orbital  branches  ;  on  the  right  side  the  arteries  were 
mucii  larger  than  on  the  left,  and  when  pressure  was  made  upon  these 
▼esseb,  the  tumour  became  flaccid  and  smaller.  This  circumstance  in* 
dneed  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to  put  ligatures  upon  the  vessels  leading  to  the 
tnmour,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  ofi*  the  supply  of  blood ;  but  as  soon  as 
one  vessel  was  obliterated,  another  anastomosing  branch  became  enlarged, 
and  an  equally  large  quantity  of  blood  was  sent  to  the  swellmg ;  and  al- 
thongh  four  large  branches  were  successively  tied,  the  disease  continued 
unrelieved.  Pressure  was  next  tried,  but  this  also  proved  ineffectual. 
Hiss  G.  then  consulted  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  and  he  applied  ligatures 
tor  the  constriction  of  the  tumour,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  curing 
the  disease. 

Dilatation  of  arteries. — The  arteries  are  liable  to  a  change  in  their 
physical  condition,  inducing  a  dilatation  which  can  neither  be  classed 
with  that  disease  just  described,  nor  considered  as  true  aneurism.  This 
condition  is  produced  in  an  artery  by  the  loss  of  the  natural  elasticity 
of  its  coats ;  so  that,  when  the  vessel  is  distended  by  the  impulse  of  the 
Uood,  It  is  incapable  of  contracting  to  its  original  size,  and  consequently 
becomes  gradually  but  permanently  more  and  more  dilated.  This  change 
doee  not  generally  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  circumference  of  the  arte- 
xj  at  the  dilated  part,  but  is  confined  to  a  circumscribed  space,  and  fre- 
qoently  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  blood  impingmg  more  forcibly  at 
one  point  of  the  artery  tban  at  another :  hence  this  dilatation  is  very 
frequent  at  the  point  in  the  ascending  aorta  where  that  vessel  begins  to 
fixnn  the  arch,  and  where  it  naturally  receives  the  strongest  impulse  of 
the  blood  as  it  is  propelled  from  the  heart.  Dilatation  is  also  frequent 
at  the  ori^n  of  the  coeliac  axis;  but  these  enlargements  do  not  consti- 
tate  true  aneurism,  as  the  continuity  of  all  the  coats  of  the  artery  remuns 
imdistnrbed,  and  the  blood  flowing  through  the  vessel  retains  its  fluidity  : 
wUIe  aneurism  is  produced  by  the  internal  coat  ^ving  way,  and  coagulat- 
ed blood  being  invariably  found  in  the  pouch  formed  in  consequence  of 
tbat  lesicm.  Dilatation  of  an  artery  must  not,  however,  be  attributed 
exdnsively  to  physical  causes  ;  for  in  such  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tiiat  some  morbid  change  is  first  produced  in  the  coats  of  the  vessel  by 
defective  nutrition,  probably  referable  to  an  altered  action  of  the  vasa 
Taaorom.  The  direction  in  which  dilatation  of  an  artery  takes  place  de- 
peada  upon  the  resistance  offered  b^  the  surroundmg  parts,  being  always 
towards  that  side  on  which  the  resistance  is  least.  If  the  obstruction  be 
^qoai  on  ever?  nde,  the  direction  of  the  dilatation  will  be  governed  by 
Ihe  impulse  of  the  blood :  for  instance,  in  the  ascending  aorta  the  enlarge- 
ment would  probably  be  upwards  and  to  the  rig^t  *,  m  \]i^  vl^  ^1  '^^ 
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aorta,  upwards  aid  backwards :  in  the  carotid  it  would  be  outwards,  in 
the  abdomen  forwards,  in  the  anila  downwards,  in  the  groin  forwards  and 
in  the  popliteal  region  backwards.  The  diagnosis  between  dilatation 
and  true  aneurism  is  often  extremely  difBcult :  if  it  be  situated  in  the 
ascending  aorta,  it  may  press  in  the  same  manner  as  true  aneurism  upon 
the  superior  cava,  and  thus  interfere  with  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the 
heart;  the  impediment  is,  however,  less  in  degree,  and  not  permanent; 
the  bruit  is  also  very  indistinct,  if  present  at  all ;  and  from  these  differ* 
ences  a  tolerably  correct  inference  can  generally  be  drawn.  The  con- 
stitutional treatment  would  be  the  same  in  either  case :  in  both  the  great 
object  would  be  to  keep  the  patient  free  from  excitement,  such  remedies 
being  at  the  same  time  employed  as  tend  to  diminish  the  action  of  the 
heart ;  nourishing  but  non-stimulating  diet  should  also  be  prescribed,  so 
that  the  powers  of  the  constitution  may  be  maintained,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  accession  of  that  irritability  inseparable  from  depletion.  If, 
however,  the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit,  the  abstraction  of  small  quantities 
of  blood  will  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects.  I  believe,  indeed,  that 
dilatation  of  an  artery  may  be  permanendy  cured  by  the  employment  of 
these  means,  which  operate  by  restoring  the  healthy  action  of  the  vasa 
vasorum,  which  are  thus  rendered  capable  of  conveying  to  the  arterial 
coats  their  normal  supply  of  nourishment. 

ANEURISM. 

Aneurism  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — spurious  and  true  aneurism. 

Spurious  or  diffused  aneurism  may  be  produced  by  puncture  in  an  a^ 
tery,  the  integument  having  healed  over  the  wound ;  or  by  the  rupture 
of  the  vessel  without  any  external  wound  ;  or,  thirdly,  it  may  arise  from 
a  diseased  state  of  the  coats  of  an  artery  which  are  rendered  incapable 
of  withstanding  the  natural  impulse  of  the  blood.  Under  either  of  these 
conditions  the  blood  becomes  diffused  into  the  sorrounding  tissues,  uncon- 
fined  by  any  sac  beyond  that  formed  by  the  inflammation  ultimately  in- 
duced m  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane  by  the  presence  of  the 
blood. 

Aneurism  arising  from  puncture  of  an  artery  will  be  more  conveniently 
treated  of  when  I  speak  of  wounds  in  the  arteries.  I  shall  therefore  at 
present  direct  your  attention  to  what  is  termed  diffused  aneurism.  This 
affection,  arising  froq^  the  rupture  of  a  large  artery,  without  any  external 
wound,  is  of  very  uncommon  occurrence.  The  following  case  offers, 
however,  a  good  example  of  this  injury  :— 

A  patient  named  Weever  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital  with  simple 
fracture  of  the  thigh-bone.  From  the  extent  of  tumefaction,  the  splints 
could  not  be  applied  for  some  days;  and  when  thev  were  placed  on  the 
limb,  in  producing  the  coaptation  of  the  fractured  bones,  the  patient  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  something  had  given  way  in  his  leg,  and  a 
sudden  increase  of  swelling  took  place.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  my  attention  was  called  to  the  patient,  and  upon  examination  I  found 
a  large  fluctuating  tumour,  strongly  pulsating.  It  immediately  occurred 
to  me  that  the  femoral  artery  had  been  lacerated,  and  this  view  was  cor- 
roborated by  the  drcumstance  that  neither  tiie  anterior  nor  posterior  ti- 
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bial  arteries  could  be  felt  at  the  foot.  I  now  at  once  determined  upon  cut- 
fog  down  upon  the  femoral  artery  which  I  did  without  removing  the  patient 
firom  his  bed.  I  made  the  incision  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  and 
as  soon  as  I  had  applied  the  ligature  to  the  femoral  artery,  the  pulsation 
of  the  tumour  ceased,  the  eSiised  blood  was  gradually  absorbed,  and  the 
firftctured  bone  united  with  more  than  usual  rapidity.  The  latter  circum- 
stance may,  perhaps,'be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  obliteration  of 
the  superficial  femoral  artery  caused  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
sent  to  the  bone  by  means  of  the  profunda  branch. 

About  three  years  ago  I  was  sent  for  to  Bishops-Stortford,  to  a  case  of 
serere  fracture  of  the  thigh,  in  which  there  were  indications  of  extensive 
effusion  of  blood  :  but  as  there  was  no  pulsation,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  an  artery  or  vein  had  been  lacerated  ;  for  the  absence 
of  pulsatory  motion  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  vein  only 
was  ruptured,  as  the  pressure  arising  from  a  large  effusion  of  blood  might 
bo  sufficient  to  prevent  pulsation,  even  if  an  artery  were  the  subject  of 
the  lesion  ;  and  as  in  this  case  the  limb  had  been  placed  by  the  medical 
attendant  in  a  good  pos'ition,  I  did  not  interfere  with  his  arrangements. 
Three  days  after,  however,  I  paid  another  visit  to  the  patient,  when  I 
found  the  tension  of  the  limb  much  diminished,  and  pulsation  still  absent. 
These  circumstances  proved  both  that  the  haemorrhage  had  ceased  and 
that  the  effused  blood  was  venous.  As  the  quantity  of  blood  had  been 
originally  very  great  in  this  case,  I  thought  it  better,  although  it  is  not 
usually  my  practice,  to  make  an  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  accumulated  fluid.  This  patient  also  recovered, 
but  the  union  of  the  bone  took  place  but  slowly.  Although  this  was  not 
a  case  of  lacerated  artery,  I  have  introduced  it  in  this  part  of  the  sabject 
to  show  the  difficulty  that  may  occur  in  the  diagnosis  between  rupture  of 
an  artery  and  that  of  a  vein. 

The  sudden  giving  way  of  an  artery  from  disease  is  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence ;  there  are,  however,  some  cases  recorded  in  which  the  aorta 
has  burst,  from  the  force  of  the  blood,  without  the  formation  of  a 
true  aneurism,  the  patient  dying  from  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  arteries  of  the  brain  seem  more  susceptible 
to  this  lesion  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  body ,  and  the  oasil- 
lary  artery  has  been  known  to  give  way  without  passing  through  any  of 
the  ordinary  steps  of  aneurismal  disease. 
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the  surrounding  Ussues — Diagnons  by  auseuUaiion — Aneuritm  of  ab- 
dominal aorta — Its  first  indication — Symptoms — Oase — Fatal  termir 
nation  of  internal  aneurism — Depends  upon  the  organ  into  whtdi  tkt 
Tiasmorrhage  occurs — Treatment  of  internal  aneurism  can  be  only  pd- 
liative — Cases, 

External  Aneurism — Diagnostic  signs — More  than  one  aneurism  found 
in  the  same  individual — Cases — Period  of  Itfe  most  obnoxious  to 
aneurism — Spontaneous  cure — How  effected  by  nature — Cases* 

Wounds  in  arteries — Classification  of — Msans  of  arresting  haemorrhage 
— Cases. 

TBUB  AKBUBISM. 

A  TRUE  aneurism  may  be  defined  as  a  pulsating  tumour  communieat- 
bg  with  the  interior  of  an  artery,  and  containmg  coagulated  blood ;  the 
latter  circumstance  arises  from  the  lesion  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  ir- 
tery,  the  function  of  which  seems  to  be  the  maintainance  of  the  fluidity 
of  the  blood ;  when,  therefore,  any  morbid  change  takes  place  in  the  fin- 
ing tunic,  or  it  becomes  ruptured,  the  point  of  lesion  is  filled  by  a  coago- 
lum  of  blood,  and  the  aneurismal  condition  takes  its  commencemeDt 
The  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  progressively  increases  by  the  depoot 
of  fresh  portions  of  fibrine,  which  are  arranged  in  concentric  lamms; 
this  mass  presses  upon  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  artery,  and  constiUittf  a 
small  pulsating  tumour,  the  size  of  which  depends  upon  the  extensibifitj 
of  that  coat;  fresh  deposits  take  place  within  the  artery,  and  the  ndddk 
coat  becoming  ultimately  stretched  beyond  its  power  of  resistance,  g^TCS 
way,  and  the  external  coat  is  alone  left  to  constitute  the  sac  of  the 
aneurism ;  this  elastic  coat  of  the  artery  continues  to  yield  to  further 
depositions  of  coagulum  so  long  as  it  retains  its  physical  power ;  indeed, 
it  becomes  in  some  degree  strengthened  by  a  deposit  which  is  formed  on 
the  outside  of  the  sac,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  excited  by  the 
pressure.  The  progress  of  the  disease  remains,  however,  unchecked, 
for  the  deposit  of  fibrine  is  still  constantly  going  on  within,  until,  finally, 
the  external  or  elastic  coat  of  the  artery  gives  way  by  absorption ;  th« 
deposited  adhesive  matter  now  constituting  the  only  boundary  to  the 
aneurism.  The  disease  continues  to  advance,  however — tissue  after  tis- 
sue is  intcrstitially  removed  ;  even  bone  can  oppose  no  efiective  barrier 
to  the  destructive  influence,  and  after  a  while  the  skin  alone  remains  in- 
tact ;  this,  in  turn  gives  way  ;  repeated  haemorrhages  occur,  and  the  pa- 
tient dies  from  the  efiiect  of  the  loss  of  blood  on  the  constitutional  powers. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  blood  coagulates  so  firmly  and  rapidlj 
within  the  sac  as  to  cause  its  obliteration,  by  exciting  infiammation  in  tke 
artery  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  aneurism,  and  leading  to  adhemon  of 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  destroying  it  as  a  means  of  circulating  the  blood ; 
the  aneurism  is  therefore  spontaneously  cured. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  power  of  forming  a  correct  diagnosis  in  a  case  of 
aneurism  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  situation  of  the  tu- 
mour— ^as  to  whether  it  exists  within  the  cavities  of  the  trunk,  or  in  the 
extremities  or  neck,  the  facility  in  diagnosis  depending  upon  the  proxim- 
ity of  the  tumour  to  tlie  surface  *,  ^keu  It  exists  within  the  cavities  its 
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presence  is  rather  indicated  by  Its  interference  with  the  fanctions  of  some 
important  vital  organ,  than  by  its  own  physical  characters,  which  are  in- 
deed,  from  the  depth  at  which  the  disease  is  placed,  beyond  investiga- 
tion. 

INTERNAL  ANEURISM. 

Aneurism  of  the  oicending  aorta. — This  anenrism  is  generally  first 
sospeeted  in  consequence  of  its  pressing  on  the  superior  cava  or  pulmo- 
nary artery :  if  on  the  first,  it  interferes  with  the  return  of  the  blood 
from  the  head  and  neck,  producing  a  livid  suflfusion  and  oedema  of  the 
face ;  while  if  the  pressure  be  on  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  function  of 
respiration  is  much  impeded.  In  this  aneurism  the  symptoms  are  some- 
times very  similar  to  those  in  disease  of  the  heart,  the  pulse  being  feeble 
and  intermittent ;  it  is  also  often  attended  by  an  irregular  action  of  the 
heart  itself,  with  a  sense  of  constriction  across  the  chest. 

ArA  of  the  aorta. — ^When  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  the  seat  of  aneu- 
rism, ihe  tumour  soon  becomes  [obvious  by  its  extending  itself  upwards 
towards  the  upper  extremity  of  the  sternum,  so  that  the  pulsation  may 
be  felt  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  :  as  the  swelling  increases  in  size,  it 
presDOg  backwards  on  the  trachea,  offering  an  impediment  to  the  passage 
of  die  air,  and  ^viqg  rise  to  a  degree  of  dyspnoea  and  alteration  in  the 
tone  of  the  voice  highly  characteristic  of  the  aisease :  if  the  aneurismal 
dilatation  are  situated  to  the  left  of  the  center  of  the  arch,  dysphagia  will 
fbrm  a  prominent  symptom,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  on  the 
caeophagns ;  and  should  the  pneumogastric  nerve  be  at  the  same  time  in- 
volved in  the  pressure,  difficulty*  of  breathing  and  dyspepsia  would  be 
ihe  characteristic  features  of  the  compltdnt.  When  any  portion  of  the 
tfionunc  division  of  the  descending  aorta  is  the  seat  of  aneurism,  the 
symptoms  are  very  obscure,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  those  of  phthisis : 
eouffh  being  invariably  present,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  on 
the  long.  A  diagnosis  may,  however,  be  formed  from  the  circumstance 
that  in  aneurism  nothing  but  frothy  mucus  is  expectorated;  while  in 
phthisis,  pus  -is  mixed  with  the  expelled  fluid.  The  tumour  may  also  in* 
ter&re  with  the  functions  of  the  thoracic  duct,  leading  to  marasmus ;  or 
it  may  press  on  the  vena  azygos,  in  which  case  tho  muscular  actions  of 
the  thorax  would  probably  be  interrupted.  As  the  tumour  increases,  the 
pressure  sometimes  produces  interstitial  absorption  of  the  dorsal  verte- 
brse  and  ribs,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  extension  of  the  morbid  growth  to* 
wards  the  surface  of  the  back,  not  unfrequently  causing  paralysis  below 
the  dBseased  part,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  on  the  spinal  marrow. 
The  presence  of  the  above  symptoms  would  necessarily  give  rise  to  an 
examination  by  auscultation,  when  it  would  be  found  that  the  pulsation 
was  attended  by  a  bruit  which  would  probably  lead  to  the  formation  of  a 
just  diagnosis. 

Aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta. — ^This  aneurism  is  usually  at  first 
indicated  by  disturbance  of  the  function  of  some  of  the  important  vital 
organs  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  From  the  size  of 
the  aorta,  it  being  in  fact  the  great  systemic  trunk,  when  any  portion  of 
it  becomes  tiie  seat  of  aneurism^  there  is  a  tendene;  \o  axi^^ii^'DL  lidK^NxL^Ra 
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under  exertion,  particularly  in  such  motions  of  the  body  as  compress  the 
sac ;  for  instance,  in  the  act  of  bending  the  thigh  upon  the  bo^.  The 
following  is  a  case  illustrative  of  this : — A  surgeon,  from  Woolwich,  con- 
sulted me,  stating  that  he  had  often  felt  a  sudden  faintness  come  over 
him  when  raising  his  foot  to  the  stirrup,  in  mounting  his  horse,  but  that  it 
left  him  again  as  soon  as  he  brought  his  foot  to  the  ground  ;  a  disagreea- 
ble sei^ation  remaining,  however,  for  some  time  after  in  the  epigastric  r^ 
gion.  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  abdominal  region,  and  dis- 
covered a  pulsating  tumour  about  halfway  between  the  umbilicos  and  en- 
siform  cartilage  of  the  sternum  ;  but  there  was  a  diflSculty  in  detemun- 
ing  whether  the  pulsation  arose  merely  from  the  proximity  of  a  solid  tu- 
mour to  the  aorta,  or  whether  the  tumour  communicated  with  the  interior 
of  that  vessel.  I  hit  upon  the  following  plan  of  examination  to  dedde 
the  point :  I  requested  my  patient  to  place  himself  on  his  hands  and 
knees  on  the  floor ;  I  then  stood  over  him,  and  placed  my  hands  beneath 
his  body,  so  as  to  sustain,  as  it  were,  the  weight  of  the  tumour  as  it  fell 
forward  from  the  aorta.  I  adopted  this  mode  of  investigation  because  I 
considered  that  if  the  tumour  derived  its  pulsation  from  its  ooptiguity  to 
the  artery,  it  would  lose  it  in  the  position  I  have  described  ;  but  I  foond 
the  pulsation  to  continue  with  unabated  strength,  and  that  it  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  pressure  I  exerted  upon  the  tumoar;  I 
therefore  felt  satisfied  as  to  the  disease  being  aneurism  :  I  did  not  ex- 
press this  opinion  to  the  patient,  but  the  next  day  saw  him  again  inth 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who,  after  a  lengthened  examination,  folly  agreed 
with  me  in  the  diagnosis  I  had  before  formed :  the  patient  soon  after  died 
suddenly,  from  the  bursting  of  the  aneurism  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. Aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  aorta  often  project  posteriorly  to  sach 
an  extent  as  to  form  tumours  in  the  loins,  and  under  some  circumstances 
these  may  not  communicate  to  the  hand  the  pulsatory  motion  that  may 
be  expected  to  form  their  principal  diagnostic  feature ;  great  care  is 
therefore  requisite  in  inquiring  into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
such  a  tumour  and  its  growth,  for  if  it  were  mistaken  by  any  chance  for 
lumbar  abscess,  and  punctured,  the  error  would  probably  be  attended 
with  a  fatal  result.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  quoted  such  a  case  in  his 
surgical  lectures ;  but  in  this  instance  the  wound  fortunately  healed ; 
the  patient  ultimately  dying  from  the  spontaneous  bursting  of  the  anea- 
rism. 

Internal  aneurisms  terminate  fatally  by  haemorrhage,  either  into  the 
serous  cavities  or  into  some  important  organ  with  which  they  have  been 
made  to  communicate  by  the  process  of  ulceration.  The  ascending  aorta 
sometimes  bursts  into  the  pericardium,  destroying  life  immediately,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  blood  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  heart.  The 
arch  of  the  aorta  may  burst  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  or  into  the  tra- 
chea or  bronchi :  if  into  either  of  the  latter  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
would  be  thrown  up  ;  but  this  does  not  always  destroy  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient at  once,  as  the  ulcerated  opening  into  the  aneurism  and  windpipe 
may  become  plugged  with  coagulum,  so  as  to  restrain  the  haemorrhage 
for  the  time :  this  happened  in  the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Listen,  who 
brought  up  more  than  a  pint  of  blood  at  the  first  haemorrhage,  but  lived 
for  some  weeks  aSier.    'Wk^ii  \3ii^  ^xi^Mcv&m  bursts  into  the  oesophagus. 
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hflemateinesis  occurs ;  but  here  also  it  is  not  the  first  effusion  of  blood, 
bat  its  frequent  recurrence,  that  destroys  the  life  of  the  patient.  The 
bursting  of  an  aneurism  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta  may  happen 
either  externally  or  internally  to  the  cavity :  when  internally,  the  blood 
may  be  discharged  into  the  lung,  oesophagus,  or  posterior  mediastinum  ; 
if  into  the  latter,  the  effused  blood  might  make  its  way  through  the  dia- 
phragm into  the  abdomen,  in  which  case  the  hsemorrhage  would  probably 
pore  at  once  fatal,  as  there  would,  under  these  circumstances,  exist  less 
impediment  to  the  flow  of  the  blood  than  when  the  aneurism  opens  into 
the  lung  or  oesophagus,  where  adhesions  may  perhaps  have  been  formed, 
tendmg  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  orifice  through  which  the  blood  es- 
capes. When  aneurism  is  seated  in  the  abdominal  aorta,  it  may  open 
into  the  stomach,  intestines^  or  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  vomiting  or  purg- 
ing of  blood  would  denote  its  effusion  into  the  stomach  or  intestines ;  and 
sodden  death,  ^th  tumefaction  and  a  remarkably  anssmiated  state  of  the 
surfiEice  of  the  body,  would  indicate  the  bursting  of  the  sac  into  the  gen- 
eral cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Treatment  of  internal  aneurism — ^In  aneurism  there  can  be  but  little 
hope  of  cure  from  medical  treatment,  but  at  the  same  time  the  symptoms 
may  be  palliated  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  life  of  the  individual  pro- 
loi^ed ;  and  as  there  are  many  instances  recorded  of  the  spontaneous 
core  of  aneurism,  even  of  the  larger  arterial  trunks,  it  is  desirable  that 
every  means  should  be  employed  to  promote  the  efforts  of  nature  to 
establish  a  curative  action. 

To  show  how  much  advantage  may  be  derived  from  judicious  medical 
treatment  of  this  disease,  I  will  describe  a  case  which  came  under  my 
notice  many  years  since.  A  poor  woman,  forty  years  of  age,  came  to 
oonsolt  me  for  aneurism  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta :  her  occupation  was 
that  of  retiuUng  coals,  and  she  was  constantly  exposed  to  considerable 
exertion.  Upon  examination  I  found  a  tumour  as  big  as  a  pullet's  egg 
projecting  above  the  sternum :  the  skin  was  already  discoloured,  the  pul- 
sation very  strong,  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  owmg 
to  the  tumour  pressing  upon  the  trachea.  The  patient  stated  that  she 
was  sometimes  seized  widi  fits  of  coughing,  which  brought  on  great  con- 
fusion in  her  head,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  were  going  to  die  suddenly ;  in- 
deed, when  she  first  came  to  me,  I  thought  from  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms  that  she  could  not  live  a  fortnight.  I  ordered  her  to  abstain 
from  every  kind  of  exertion,  and  that  $73.  of  blood  should  be  taken  from 
the  arm.  I  prescribed  also  gentie  saline  medicines,  with  small  doses  of 
di^talis.  A  few  days  after  I  first  saw  her,  she  came  to  me  agun.  I 
surprised  at  the  favourable  effect  the  treatment  had  produced :  she 
onaer  the  impression  that  she  was  permanentiy  cured,  and  I  could 
scarcely  persuade  ner  that  she  was  quite  unfit  to  resume  her  former  occu- 
pation :  this  patient  lived  two  years,  being  occaaonally  bled  to  a  slight 
extent  (about  two  or  three  ounces) ;  ultimately,  however,  she  died  sud- 
denly, from  the  bursting  of  the  aneurism  into  tne  trachea. 

Some  .years  a^  a  woman  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal, under  Mr.  Earle,  with  aneurism  of  the  arteria  innominata.  Upon 
coDSoltation  it  was  deemed  an  unfit  case  for  surgical  operation,  and  Mr. 
Earle  therefore  determined  to  try  the  effidct  of  reme^W  tx<^\sc&fini\i'iSL\E^^ 
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aorta,  upwards  aid  backwards :  in  the  carotid  it  would  be  oatwards,  in 
the  abdomen  forwards,  in  the  aidlla  downwards,  in  the  groin  fbi^wards  and 
in  the  popliteal  re^on  backwards.  The  diagnods  l^tween  dilatation 
and  tme  aneurism  is  often  extremely  difficult :  if  it  be  sitaated  in  the 
ascending  aorta,  it  may  press  in  the  same  manner  as  true  aneurism  upon 
the  superior  cava,  and  tnus  interfere  with  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the 
heart ;  the  impediment  is,  however,  less  in  degree,  and  not  permanent; 
the  brmt  is  also  very  indistinct,  if  present  at  all ;  and  from  tnese  d^fa<* 
ences  a  tolerably  correct  inference  can  generally  be  drawn.  The  cod> 
stitutional  treatment  would  be  the  same  in  either  case :  in  both  the  great 
object  would  be  to  keep  the  patient  free  from  excitement,  such  remedies 
bemg  at  the  same  time  employed  as  tend  to  <Umimsh  the  action  <^  the 
heart ;  nourishing  but  non-stimulating  diet  should  also  be  prescribed,  ao 
that  the  powers  of  the  constitution  may  be  muntained,  in  order  to  pie- 
vent  the  accession  of  that  irritability  inseparable  from  depletion.  If| 
however,  the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit,  the  abstraction  of  smidi  qnantitiei 
of  blood  will  produce  the  most  beneficial  etkets.  I  believe,  indeed,  tfiat 
cUlatation  of  an  artery  may  be  permanendy  cured  by  the  employment  of 
these  means,  which  operate  by  restoring  the  healthy  action  of  the  vasa 
vasorum,  which  are  thus  rendered  capable  of  conveying  to  the  arterial 
coats  their  normal  supply  of  nourishment. 

ANEURISM. 

I 

Aneurism  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — spurious  and  true  aneurism. 

Spurious  or  diffused  aneurism  may  be  produced  by  puncture  in  an  a^ 
tery,  the  integument  having  healed  over  the  wound ;  or  by  the  rupture 
of  the  vessel  without  any  external  wound  ;  or,  thirdly,  it  may  arise  from 
a  diseased  state  of  the  coats  of  an  artery  which  are  rendered  incapable 
of  withstanding  the  natural  impulse  of  the  blood.  Under  either  of  these 
conditions  the  blood  becomes  diffused  into  the  sorrounding  tissues,  uncon- 
fined  bv  any  sac  beyond  that  formed  by  the  inflammation  ultimately  in- 
duced m  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane  by  the  presence  of  the 
blood. 

Aneurism  arising  from  puncture  of  an  artery  will  be  more  convenientiy 
treated  of  when  I  speak  of  wounds  in  the  arteries.  I  shall  therefore  at 
present  direct  your  attention  to  what  is  termed  diffused  aneurism.  This 
affection,  arising  froiQ  the  rupture  of  a  large  artery,  without  any  external 
wound,  is  of  very  uncommon  occurrence.  The  following  case  offers, 
however,  a  good  example  of  this  injury : — 

A  patient  named  Weever  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital  with  simple 
fracture  of  the  thighbone.  From  the  extent  of  tumefaction,  the  splints 
could  not  be  applied  for  some  days;  and  when  they  were  placed  on  the 
limb,  in  producing  the  coaptation  of  the  fractured  bones,  the  patient  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  something  had  given  way  in  his  leg,  and  a 
sudden  mcrease  of  swelling  took  place.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  my  attention  was  called  to  the  patient,  and  upon  examination  I  found 
a  large  fluctuating  tumour,  strongly  pulsating.  It  immediately  occuntd 
to  me  that  the  femoral  artery  had  been  lacerated,  and  tihis  view  was  ooi^ 
roborated  by  the  drcumstance  that  neither  the  anterior  nor  poeterior  ti- 
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bial  arteries  could  be  felt  at  the  foot.  I  now  at  once  determined  upon  cut- 
ting down  upon  the  femoral  artery  which  I  did  without  removing  the  patient 
from  his  bed.  I  made  the  incision  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  and 
as  soon  as  I  had  applied  the  ligature  to  the  femoral  artery,  the  pulsation 
of  the  tumour  ceased,  the  effused  blood  was  gradually  absorbed,  and  the 
fractured  bone  united  with  more  than  usual  rapidity.  The  latter  circum- 
stance may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  obliteration  of 
the  superficial  femoral  artery  caused  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
sent  to  the  bone  by  means  of  the  profunda  branch. 

About  three  years  ago  I  was  sent  for  to  Bishops-Stortford,  to  a  case  of 
severe  fracture  of  the  thigh,  in  which  there  were  indications  of  extensive 
effusion  of  blood  :  but  as  there  was  no  pulsation,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  an  artery  or  vein  had  been  lacerated  ;  for  the  absence 
of  pulsatory  motion  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  vein  only 
was  ruptured,  as  the  pressure  arising  from  a  large  effusion  of  blood  might 
bo  sufficient  to  prevent  pulsation,  even  if  an  artery  were  the  subject  of 
the  lesion  ;  and  as  in  this  case  the  limb  had  been  placed  by  the  medical 
attendant  in  a  good  position,  I  did  not  interfere  with  his  arrangements. 
Three  days  after,  however,  I  paid  another  visit  to  the  patient,  when  I 
found  the  tension  of  the  limb  much  diminished,  and  pulsation  still  absent. 
These  circumstances  proved  both  that  the  haemorrhage  had  ceased  and 
that  the  effused  blood  was  venous.  As  the  quantity  of  blood  had  been 
originally  very  great  in  this  case,  I  thought  it  better,  although  it  is  not 
usually  my  practice,  to  make  an  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  accumulated  fluid.  This  patient  also  recovered, 
but  the  union  of  the  bone  took  place  but  slowly.  Although  this  was  not 
a  case  of  lacerated  artery,  I  have  introduced  it  }n  this  part  of  the  subject 
to  show  the  difficulty  that  may  occur  in  the  diagnosis  between  rupture  of 
an  artery  and  that  of  a  vein. 

The  sudden  giving  way  of  an  artery  from  disease  is  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence ;  there  are,  however,  some  cases  recorded  in  which  the  aorta 
has  burst,  from  the  force  of  the  blood,  without  the  formation  of  a 
true  aneurism,  the  patient  dying  from  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  arteries  of  the  brain  seem  more  susceptible 
to  this  lesion  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  body ,  and  the  basil- 
lary  artery  has  been  known  to  give  way  without  passing  through  any  of 
the  ordinary  steps  of  aneurismal  disease. 


<  »»^  > 
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daeing  a  epoDtaneous  cure,  and  ordered  repeated  email  bleedings,  resiy 
and  cold  applications  to  the  tumour.  The  swelling  very  soon  diminialied 
in  sise,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  pulsation  had  nearly  ceased: 
at  this  period,  however,  on  the  repetition  of  venesection,  phlebitis  unfor 
innately  followed,  and  the  patient  died. 

Upon  a  poet  mortem  examination,  the  aneurismal  sac,  which  was  mtuat- 
ad  just  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  artery,  was  found  nearly  obliterated,  and 
the  surgeons  all  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  but  for  the  untoward  te^ 
mination  of  i  the  case,  which  was  indeed  totally  unconnected  with  the  ori- 
^al  disease,  the  aneurism  would  have  undergone  a  spontaneous  core. 

The  above  cases  illustrate  the  principles  upon  which  the  treatment  of 
aneurism  is  based,  modified  of  course  according  to  the  circumstances 
arinng  in  each  particular  case.  Perfect  rest  is  of  all  things  most  essen- 
tial in  this  treatment.  Wherever  Nature  effects  the  spontaneous  cure  of 
aneurism,  she  attains  her  object  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  contained 
in  the  sac,  and  therefore  many  methods  of  producing  such  a  condition  a^ 
tificially  have  been  proposed ;  among  others  the  transmission  of  a  gal- 
vanic current  through  the  sac,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  coagulation 
of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  thus  contributing  to  fill  up  the  sac  completdy. 
I  should,  however,  fear  that  the  excitement  of  such  an  operation  would 
be  more  likely  to  produce  permanent  mischief  than  a  beneficial  eflfoot. 

There  are  preparations  extant  of  the  spontaneous  obUteration  of  the 
aorta  itself,  the  circulation  being  carried  on  by  collateral  branches.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  tied  the  abdominal  aorta  several  times  in  the  dog,  and 
alwa}S  with  success ;  and  in  one  case  of  aneurism  of  the  external  iliac 
artery  which  had  burst,  he  was  induced  to  perform  the  opeiation  of 
tying  the  abdominal  aorta  in  the  human  subject:  but  even  if 
this  operation  were  considered  admissible  in  case  of  the  bursting  of  an 
aneurism,  it  would  still,  in  my  opinion,  remain  a  question  whether  it 
could  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  injury  to  an  artery — by  a  stab,  for  in- 
stance—as in  the  latter  case  the  collateral  vessels  would  not  be  prepared, 
as  in  aneurism,  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  after  the 
obliteration  of  the  aorta  would  depend  entirely  upon  them. 

EXTERNAL  ANBUBI6M. 

An  aneuri&m  is  so  termed  when  the  diseased  artery  is  situated  either 
in  one  of  the  extremities,  or  the  neck,  or  indeed  whenever  it  is  external 
to  the  cavities  of  the  trunk,  and  in  consequence  of  the  arteries  of  the 
extremities  being  constantly  exposed  to  the  action  of  strong  muscles, 
they  become,  when  there  is  any  predisposing  tendency  to  aneurism,  espe- 
cially subject  to  it.  The  arteries  of  the  lower  extremity  are  more  liable 
to  aneurismal  affections  than  those  of  the  upper  extremity  or  neck,  and, 
as  might  k  priori  be  supposed,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  muscular 
exertion  to  which  he  is  subjected,  it  is  more  frequent  in  man  than  in 
<woman. 

DiagnoM.'^Ihe  diagnosis  is  easier  in  external  than  in  inteirnal  aneu- 
rism ;  but  still  pulsation,  the  great  characteristic  of  an  aneurismal  tu* 
mour,  18  not  always  very  evident  even  in  external  aneurism ;  this  may  de- 
pend upon  the  firmness  of  the  coagulum  within  the  sac,  the  freedom 
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which  collateral  branches  are  performing  the  functions  of  the  diseased 
trunk,  or  perhaps  upon  the  want  of  power  in  the  heart's  action,  but  un- 
der these  circumstances  the  peculiar  pulsatory  motion  of  an  aneurism 
may  be  detected  by  making  pressure  on  the  artery  on  the  distal  side  of 
the  tumour,  which  invariably  tends  to  increase  the  pulsatory  motion. 
This  diagnostic  mark  alone  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  prove  the  exis- 
tence of  aneurism,  as  a  swelling  which  derives  pulsation  from  an  artery 
might  have  it  in  some  measure  increased  by  this  mode  of  ])roceeding : 
when,  therefore,  pulsation  is  detected,  to  prove  that  it  results  from  tike 
cavity  of  the  tumour  communicating  with  the  interior  of  an  artery,  the 
vessel  should  be  compressed  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  swelling,  this 
would  necessarily  check  its  pulsation,  and  the  tumour,  if  aneurismal, 
would  become  ^cod;  but  upon  removing  the  finger,  it  would  immedi- 
ately recover  its  original  size,  conveying  forcibly  the  idea  of  a  fluid  pour- 
ing into  an  empty  bag.  This  mode  of  examination  is  also  sufficient  to 
distinguish  between  an  aneurism  and  a  solid  swelling  to  which  a  pulsatory 
motion  is  given  by  an  artery  passing  over,  under,  or  through  it ;  for  al- 
though in  this  case,  as  in  aneurism,  the  pulsation  will  be  stopped  by 
pressing  the  artery  on  the  proximate  side  of  the  tumour,  still  there  must 
be  a  perfect  absence  of  that  state  of  flaccidity  and  subsequent  increase 
which  instantly  results  in  aneurism  from  the  removal  of  the  pressure. 
The  diagnosis  may  be  rendered  complicated  and  difficult  by  the  tumour 
itself  containing  fluid  matter,  as  might  occur  from  abscess  or  encysted 
tumour,  in  which  case  the  fluid  itself  would  partake  of  a  pulsatory  mo- 
tion ;  but  even  under  such  difficulties  a  diagnosis  may  be  formed,  from 
the  fact  that  the  swelling  was  not  diminished  in  size  by  pressure  made  on 
the  artery  between  the  swelling  and  the  heart. 

The  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  between  a  tumour  merely  partaking  of 
the  pulsation  of  an  artery,  and  an  aneurism,  may,  however,  prove  insu- 
perable even  to  the  most  experienced  surgeon.  In  illustration  of  this 
there  is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  an  in- 
jected preparation  of  a  half  of  the  thorax  of  a  patient  in  whom  Mr.  Earle 
had  tied  the  subclavian  artery  for  what  he  considered  an  aneurism  of  the 
axillary  artery.  The  patient  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  six  years  af- 
ter, and  died,  when  it  was  found,  upon  post-mortem  examination,  that 
aneurism  had  never  existed,  but  that  a  tumour  of  the  median  nerve  had 
pressed  upon  the  artery,  and  produced  the  symptoms  of  aneurism.  There 
is  also  in  the  same  museum  another  preparation,  in  which  the  femoral 
artery  had  been  tied  for  a  pulsating  tumour  in  the  leg,  supposed  to 
be  an  aneurism.  The  patient  died  from  sloughing,  of  the  tumour,  when, 
upon  examination,  it  was  proved  to  be  a  disease  in  the  tibia ;  and,  what 
was  singular,  the  absorbent  glands  of  the  groin  were  converted  into  bony 
matter. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  more  than  one  aneurism  in  the  same  in- 
dividual ;  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  a  case  in  which  seven  were 
found  in  the  same  person  in  whom  he  had  tied  the  external  iliac  artery ; 
the  patient  died  some  months  after  from  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism,  at 
the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In  another 
instance  Sir  Asdey  Cooper  bad  made  the  first  incision  in  the  operation 
of  tying  the  fiamml  artery  in  a  case  of.poplit^  aneurism,  when  and- 
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'enlj  tbo  head  of  the  patient  fell  back,  his  urine  Sowed  involuntarily, 
e  gave  a  gosp,  and  instantly  died.  Upon  post-mortem  examination  it 
waa  found  that  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  had  burst  into  the 
pericardium. 

Mr.  'J'jrrel  tied  the  femoral  artery  in  a  man  who  bad  femoral  and  po[y    i 
Itteal  aneurism  on  (he  same  side.     The  patient  died,  and  on  examiaation 
nf  h\n  body  it  was  found  "  that  the  popliteal  and  one  of  the  femoral  aneo-    , 
had  been  destroyed  by  sloughing,  but  that  the  one  above  the  liga- 
was  not  closed.      On  the  right  ride  were  found  three  femoral  and  >    i 
Biuail  popliteal   aneurism,  making  in  all  seven,  besides  a  dilatation  of  the 
aorta  immediately  above  its  bifurcation."     There  are  now  living  in  Loo-    I 
don  three  persons  in  whom  I  have  tied  both  femoral  arteries  for  popliteal 
aneurism :   one  of  them,  who  is  porter  to  an  orange  merchant,  states  that    < 
he  feels  as  capable  as  ever  be  did  of  carrying  a  chest  oE  oranges  weigh-    j 
3Dg  two  hundred  weight.     The  cases  of  Sir  Astiey  Cooper  and  Mr.  Ty^ 
rel.   Just  quoted,  afford  strong  examples  of  the  necessity  for  a  strict  ex-    1 
amination  of  the  patient   before  he  is  submitted  to  an  operation  for  aneo-    i 
nam  ;  for  it  becomes  a  serious  question  whether  an  individual   who  is  the    ' 
subject  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  and   popliteal  artery  at  the  same  time    ( 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  tying  the  femoral  artery  for  the    ] 
cure  of  the  popliteal  aneurism.  I 

The  period  of  life  at  which  aneurism  generally  occurs,  seems  to  be  I 
that  at  which  the  muscular  system  is  at  its  full  development,  and  between 
the  ages  of  80  and  50  is  perhaps  the  time  at  which  the  disease  is  usiully 
met  with.  Sir  Astiey  Cooper  states  that  he  tied  the  femoral  artery  of  a 
man  80  years  of  a^e,  and  the  earliest  age  at  which  he  had  ever  known 
aneurism  to  exist  was  11 :  tbia  was  in  t£e  case  of  a  boy  who  had  aneih 
nam  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery. 

Sorot  ("  Recherches  sur  rAneorisme")  states  that  out  of  108  cases 
irhich  he  had  investigated — 
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Although  I  have  myself  operated  for  anenrism  more  than  thiiir 
times,  I  have  never  had  a  patient  under  28,  nor  beyond  64  yean  of 
age. 

J^jontantout  mtre  of  aneuriim. — In  a  former  part  of  the  sabjeet  I 
stated  that  aneurism  even  of  the  aorta  sometimes  undergoes  spoDtaneona 
cnie  &om  Uie  firm  coagulation  of  the  blood  within  the  sac  completely  fil- 
Ung  and  finally  caouag  its  total  obliteraticm.  This  natural  procen  of 
cure  jnaj  also  arise  in  aa  external  aoennam ;  and  qaiesoeaoe  of  th«  fimb, 
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which  collateral  branches  are  performing  the  functions  of  the  diseased 
trunk,  or  perhaps  npon  the  want  of  power  in  the  heart's  action,  bnt  un- 
der these  circumstances  the  peculiar  pulsatory  motion  of  an  aneurism 
may  be  detected  by  making  pressure  on  the  artery  on  the  distal  side  of 
the  tumour,  which  invariably  tends  to  increase  the  pulsatory  motion. 
Tlus  diagnostic  mark  alone  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  prove  the  exis- 
tence of  aneurism,  as  a  swelling  which  derives  pulsation  from  an  artery 
miglht  have  it  in  some  measure  increased  by  this  mode  of  ])roceeding : 
when,  therefore,  pulsation  is  detected,  to  prove  that  it  results  from  tibe 
cavity  of  the  tumour  communicating  with  the  interior  of  an  artery,  the 
vessel  should  be  compressed  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  swelling,  this 
woald  necessarily  check  its  pulsation,  and  the  tumour,  if  aneurismal, 
maulA  heeome  flaccid ;  but  upon  removing  the  finger,  it  would  immedi- 
Etely  recover  its  original  size,  conveying  forcibly  the  idea  of  a  fluid  pour- 
ing into  an  empty  bag.     This  mode  of  examination  is  also  sufficient  to 
^tinguish  between  an  aneurism  and  a  solid  swelling  to  which  a  pulsatory 
motion  is  given  by  an  artery  passing  over,  under,  or  through  it ;  for  al- 
though in  this  case,  as  in  aneurism,  the  pulsation  will  be  stopped  by 
preering  the  artery  on  the  proximate  side  of  the  tumour,  still  there  must 
be  a  perfect  absence  of  that  state  of  flaccidity  and  subsequent  increase 
which  instantly  results  in  aneurism  from  the  removal  of  the  pressure. 
The  diagnosis  may  be  rendered  complicated  and  difficult  by  the  tumour 
itself  containing  fluid  matter,  as  might  occur  from  abscess  or  encysted 
tomoar,  in  which  case  the  fluid  itself  would  partake  of  a  pulsatory  mo- 
tion ;  but  even  under  such  difficulties  a  diagnosis  may  be  formed,  from 
the  bet  that  the  swelling  was  not  diminished  in  size  by  pressure  made  on 
the  artery  between  the  swelling  and  the  heart. 

The  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  between  a  tumour  merely  partaking  of 
the  pulsation  of  an  artery,  and  an  aneurism,  may,  however,  prove  insu- 
perable even  to  the  most  experienced  surgeon.  In  illustration  of  this 
there  is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  an  in- 
jected preparation  of  a  half  of  the  thorax  of  a  patient  in  whom  Mr.  Earle 
had  tied  the  subclavian  artery  for  what  he  considered  an  aneurism  of  the 
axillary  artery.  The  patient  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  sis  years  af- 
ter, and  died,  when  it  was  found,  upon  post-mortem  examination,  that 
aneurism  had  never  existed,  but  that  a  tumour  of  the  median  nerve  had 
pressed  upon  the  artery,  and  produced  the  symptoms  of  aneurism.  There 
is  also  in  the  same  museum  another  preparation,  in  which  the  femoral 
artery  had  been  tied  for  a  pulsating  tumour  in  the  leg,  supposed  to 
be  an  aneurism.  The  patient  died  from  sloughing,  of  the  tumour,  when, 
upon  examination,  it  was  proved  to  be  a  disease  in  the  tibia ;  and,  what 
vraa  smgular,  the  absorbent  glands  of  the  groin  were  converted  into  bony 
matter. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  more  than  one  aneurism  in  the  same  in- 
dividual ;  and  Sir  Astiey  Cooper  mentions  a  case  in  which  seven  were 
found  in  the  same  person  in  whom  he  had  tied  the  external  iliac  artery ; 
the  patient  died  some  months  after  from  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism,  at 
the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In  another 
instance  Sir  Astiey  Cooper  had  made  the  first  incision  in  the  operation 
of  tying  the  femoral  artery  in  a  case  of  popliteal  aneuxisoi^  KbacLts^^- 
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denlj  the  head  of  the  patient  fell  back,  his  urine  flowed  inTohmtarily, 
he  gave  a  gasp,  and  instantly  died.  Upon  post-mortem  exanunadoa  it 
was  found  that  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  had  burst  into  iks 
pericar<Uum. 

Mr.  Tyrrel  tied  the  femoral  artery  m  a  man  who  had  femoral  and  poj^ 
liteal  aneurism  on  the  same  side.  The  patient  died,  and  on  enminifinn 
of  his  body  it  was  found  *^  that  the  popliteal  and  one  of  the  femoral  aosa* 
risms  had  been  destroyed  by  slougbinp,  but  that  the  one  above  the  fig^ 
ture  was  not  closed.  On  the  right  svle  were  found  tiiree  fembofal  and  a 
small  popliteal  aneurism,  maldng  in  all  seven,  beddes  a  dilatation  of  iks 
aorta  mimediately  above  its  bifurcation.''  There  are  now  living  m  lot 
don  three  persons  in  whom  I  have  tied  both  femoral  arteries  for  popEtail 
aneurism:  one  of  them,  who  is  porter  to  »a  orange  merchant^  atates  Ait 
he  feels  as  capable  as  ever  he  did  of  carrying  a  chest  of  oranges  wei^ 
ins  two  hundx^  weight.  The  cases  of  Sir  AsUey  Cooper  and  Mr.  !lJ^ 
rel,  just  quoted,  afibrd  strong  examples  of  the  necessity  for  a  strict  a* 
amination  of  the  patient  before  he  is  submitted  to  an  operation  finr  anet- 
rism ;  for  it  becomes  a  serious  question  whether  an  individual  who  is  tke 
sulnect  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  and  popliteal  artery  at  the  same  tiat 
ou^t  to  be  sulriected  to  the  operation  of  tying  the  femoral  artery  far  the 
cure  of  the  po|mteal  aneurism. 

The  period  of  life  at  which  aneurism  generally  occurs,  seems  to  be 
that  at  which  the  muscular  system  is  at  its  full  development,  and  betawa 
the  ages  of  80  and  60  is  perhaps  the  time  at  which  the  disease  is  anrily 
met  with.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  states  that  he  tied  the  femoral  arteiT  tf  i 
man  80  years  of  age,  and  uie  earliest  age  at  which  he  had  ever  iawim 
aneurism  to  exist  was  11 :  this  was  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  had  ump 
rism  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery. 

Borot  Q^  Becherches  sur  I'Aneurisme'')  states  that  out  of  108  caws 
which  he  had  invefstigated — 
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Although  I  have  myself  operated  for  aneurism  more  than  tfair^ 
times,  I  have  never  had  a  patient  under  28,  nor  beyond  64  yeais  of 
age. 

SpontaneauM  mare  of  arieurism. — In  a  former  part  of  the  subject  I 
stated  that  aneurism  even  of  the  aorta  sometimes  undergoes  spontaneous 
cure  firom  the  firm  coagulation  of  the  blood  within  the  sac  comjdetely  fil- 
Ung  and  finally  caumng  its  total  obliteration.  This  natural  process  of 
cure  may  also  arise  in  an  external  aneurism ;  and  quiescence  of  the  limb, 
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destroyed  by  the  injury ;  bat  more  commonly  a  coagulam  forms  in  the 
vessel,  and  prevents  bleeding  by  establishing  subsequent  adhesive  inflam- 
mation in  the  internal  coat. 

MeaiM  of  arresting  hcemorrhaffe. — ^There  are  various  methods  of  ef- 
fecting this  object — viz.,  styptics,  cautery,  torsion,  compression,  and  lig- 
ature. StypticM  are  but  seldom  employed  to  arrest  bleeding  from  a  sin- 
gle vessel,  but  they  are  often  very  available  in  cases  where,  either  from 
the  peculiarity  of  diathesis,  or  unnatural  local  vascularity,  diffused  hse- 
morrhages  occur.  One  of  the  best  styptics  I  know  is  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  alum :  but  various  preparations  are  sold  for  this  purpose.  Ex- 
cepting, however,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  them  as  a  means  of  stopping  bleeding,  and  at  the 
present  time  a  surgeon  would  not  think  of  trusting  to  such  means, 
while  ligature  or  the  actual  cautery  could  be  had  recourse  to.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  useless  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  account  of  the  different 
compounds  that  have  been  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  has* 
morrhage. 

Actual  cautery  is,  perhaps,  next  to  ligature,  the  most  certain  means 
that  can  be  adopted  to  restrain  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  ruptured  or 
wounded  vessel,  and  can  often  be  employed  where  a  ligature  is  inadmis- 
nble,  as  in  those  operations  in  which  bones  are  implicated,  especially  the 
bones  of  the  face ;  and  no  surgeon  should  undertake  the  removal  of  a 
part  of  the  upper  jaw,  for  instance,  without  being  prepared  with  the  pro- 
per apparatus  for  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery.  An  instrument 
which  I  use  for  the  purpose  consists  merely  of  a  small  rod  of  polished 
iron,  furnished  with  a  sheath :  in  the  operation  the  sheath  is  passed  to 
the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  artery,  and  the  heated  rod  then  inserted  and 
pushed  along  this  canula,  until  it  reaches  the  artery,  which  it  cauterizes 
without  danger  of  burning  the  surrounding  parts.  I  once  succeeded 
completely  in  stopping  by  this  means  a  severe  hssmorrhage  which  follow- 
ed the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  A  frequent  method  of  checking  bleecUng 
from  this  cause  is  by  driving  a  peg  of  wood  into  the  alveolar  process ; 
but  although  thb  plan  may  prove  effectual,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a 
foreign  boay  is  introduced  into  the  living  bone,  and  may  be  the  cause  of 
much  future  mischief. 

Torsion. — The  French  surgeons  have  recommended  tornon  instead  of 
ligature,  when  the  bleeding  vessel  is  of  secondary  size  ;  but  I  have  found 
very  little  certunty  in  this  treatment,  although  I  believe  that  failure  often 
results  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  operation  is  performed:  it 
is  requisite  that  the  bleeding  vessel  only  should  be  seized  bv  the  forceps, 
and  that  a  sufficient  degree  of  tension  should  be  applied  to  it  to-  tear 
through  the  cellular  connexion :  thus  depriving  the  vessel  of  nutrition  by 
rupturing  the  vasa  vasorum,  and  at  the  same  time  producing  lesion  of  the 
internal  coat :  torsion  is  then  applied  merely  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  physical  elasticity  of  the  outer  coat ;  but  if  any  of  the  surround- 
ing tissue  be  taken  up  as  well  as  the  artery,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to 
effect  the  objects  required.  It  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  proposed  ad- 
vantages of  torsion  over  ligature  ?  It  does  away  with  the  necessity  for 
the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  wound,  and  consequently 
avoids  the  difficulties  that  may  subsequentiy  arise  in  the  separation  of  the 
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Suppreeeion  of  hasmorrhage  by  ligature.'^llie  means  of  BiippreaniiA 
lisemorrhage  hitherto  described  are  applicable  only  in  cases  of  diflEosad 
blee^ng,  or  where  smidl  saperfici^  vessels,  or  freely  anastomonng 
branches,  are  injured ;  they  are  totally  incompetent  to  stop  hemorrhags 
in  case  of  ledon  of  a  great  artery,  and  nnder  euoh  circumstances  tbe  ciuj 
mode  of  procednre  Wmch  has  borne  the  test  of  einerience  is  the  ai^ea* 
tion  of  a  li^tore  around  the  vessel  between  the  neart  and  the  pomt  of 
lesion,  and  m  some  cases  on  the  distal  nde  of  the  latter  also,  so  as  to  in* 
tercept  the  flow  of  blood,  until  Nature  by  her  own  reparative  action  has 
rendered  the  canal  completely  impervious. 

Ligatures  of  different  kinds  have  been  employed  by  surgeons  from  the 
time  of  Hunter,  some  having  advocated  the  use  of  two  li^tures  applied 
at  ehort  distances  from  each  other,  the  artery  being  divided  between 
tiiem  ;  some  a  broad  ligature,  or  a  ligature  applied  with  some  substance 
intervenmg  between  it  and  the  artery ;  and  others  a  thin  li^ture  of  rilk| 
or  one  formed  of  some  substance  supposed  to  be  ca^Ue  of  beinff  dissolT- 
ed  and  absorbed.  When,  however,  Br.  Jones  publidied  his  worK  on  ttis 
subject,  he  gave  so  scientific  an  account  of  the  effects  resulting  from  the 
application  of  a  single  thin  ligature  around  an  artery,  as  to  lead  to  its 
general  adoption.  Many  years  ago  I  instituted  a  series  of  experiments 
upon  dogs  for  the  purpose  of  closely  investigating  the  effect  of  a  ligature 
upon  an  artery,  and  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  larger  ligature 
than  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Jones  was  more  efficacious,  as  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  it  was  tried  it  came  away  more  quickly,  and  produced  a 
more  complete  obliteration  of  the  vessel.  During  the  progress  of  my 
researches  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  forcibly  removing  the 
ligature  soon  after  it  had  been  applied,  with  the  view  of  inducing  second- 
ary  haemorrhage,  but  I  could  not  in  any  instance  produce  this  result.  A 
question,  however,  exists  as  to  whether  this  certain  and  rapid  obliteration 
of  the  vessel  depended  upon  its  healthy  condition  or  upon  the  rapidity 
with  which  reparation  is  established  in  the  lower  animals  :  either  of  these 
modifying  circumstances  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  analogy  between  the 
experiment  on  a  dog  and  the  operation  on  the  human  subject.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  certain  that  in  practice  a  large  silk  ligature  is  preferable 
to  one  of  small  size ;  I  believe,  because  it  divides  with  equal  facility  the 
internal  coat  of  the  artery,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  injure  the  external 
tunic.  My  late  colleague,  Mr.  Wilkinson  Song,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
division  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  vessels  by  the  ligature  was  not  essen- 
tial to  its  obliteration,  and  that  this  depended  upon  a  direct  action  of  the 
Kgature  on  the  vasa  vasorum,  external  to  the  vessel.  It  has,  however, 
been  frequentiy  shown,  that  when  a  ligature  is  placed  loosely  around  the 
vessel,  or  removed  soon  after  its  application,  secondary  hcemorrhage  gen- 
erally follows,  provmg,  not  only  that  the  ligature  must  be  tied  sufficiently 
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destroyed  by  the  injury ;  bat  more  commonly  a  coagulam  forms  in  the 
Tessely  and  prevents  bleeding  by  establishing  subsequent  adhesive  inflam- 
mation in  the  mtemal  coat. 

Jlieans  of  orreHing  hmmarrhage. — ^There  are  various  methods  of  ef- 
footing  this  object — viz.,  styptics,  cautery,  torsion,  compression,  and  lig- 
ature. Styptics  are  but  seldom  employed  to  arrest  bleeding  from  a  sin- 
Se  veasel,  but  they  are  often  very  avulable  in  cases  where,  either  from 
le  peculiarity  of  diathesis^  or  unnatural  local  vascularity,  diffused  has- 
morrhages  occur.  One  of  the  best  styptics  I  know  is  a  saturated  solu- 
tkii  of  alum :  but  various  preparations  are  sold  for  this  purpose.  Ex- 
cepting, however,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  no  reliance 
oaa  be  placed  on  them  as  a  means  of  stopping  bleeding,  and  at  the 
present  time  a  surgeon  would  not  think  of  trusting  to  such  means, 
while  ligature  or  the  actual  cautery  could  be  had  recourse  to.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  useless  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  account  of  the  different 
compounds  that  have  been  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  hae- 
morrhage. 

Actual  cautery  is,  perhaps,  next  to  ligature,  the  most  certain  means 
that  can  be  adopted  to  restrain  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  ruptured  or 
wounded  vessel,  and  can  often  be  employed  where  a  ligature  is  inadmis- 
able,  as  in  those  operations  in  which  bones  are  implicated,  especially  the 
bones  of  the  face ;  and  no  surgeon  should  undertake  the  removal  of  a 
part  of  the  upper  jaw,  for  instance,  without  being  prepared  with  the  pro- 
per  apparatus  for  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery.  An  instrument 
which  I  use  for  the  purpose  consists  merely  of  a  small  rod  of  polished 
inm,  ftumished  with  a  sheath :  in  the  operation  the  sheath  is  passed  to 
the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  artery,  and  the  heated  rod  then  inserted  and 
poshed  along  this  canula,  until  it  reaches  the  artery,  which  it  cauterizes 
without  danger  of  burning  the  surrounding  parts.  I  once  succeeded 
comidetely  in  stopping  by  this  means  a  severe  haemorrhage  which  follow- 
ed tne  extraction  of  a  tooth.  A  frequent  method  of  checking  bleeding 
from  this  cause  is  by  driving  a  peg  of  wood  into  the  alveolar  process ; 
bat  although  thb  plan  may  prove  effectual,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a 
foreign  body  is  introduced  into  the  living  bone,  and  may  be  the  cause  of 
much  future  mischief, 

Tbrshn. — The  French  surgeons  have  recommended  tornon  instead  of 
ligature,  when  the  bleeding  vessel  is  of  secondary  size  ;  but  I  have  found 
▼ery  little  certainty  in  this  treatment,  although  I  believe  that  failure  often 
results  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  operation  is  performed:  it 
is  requisite  that  the  bleeding  vessel  only  should  be  seized  bv  the  forceps, 
and  that  a  sufficient  degree  of  tension  should  be  applied  to  it  to*  tear 
through  the  cellular  connexion :  thus  depriving  the  vessel  of  nutrition  by 
rapturing  the  vasa  vasorum,  and  at  the  same  time  producing  lesion  of  the 
internal  coat :  tarnon  is  then  applied  merely  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  physical  elasticity  of  the  outer  coat ;  but  if  any  of  the  surround- 
ing tissue  be  taken  up  as  well  as  the  artery,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to 
e£ct  the  objects  required.  It  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  proposed  ad- 
Tantages  of  torsion  over  ligature  ?  It  does  away  with  the  necessity  for 
the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  wound,  and  consequentiy 
avoids  the  difficulties  that  may  subsequentiy  arise  in  thft  W(|dx%&^\i  ^i"^^ 
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ligature.  Still  I  am  of  opinion  that  torsnon  should  never  be  attempted 
excepting  in  the  smaller  vessels.  I  have  frequently  found  it  useful  in  the 
extirpation  of  the  mammsd,  when  the  haemorrhage  has  been  troubleflome 
from  numerous  small  arterial  branches  ;  for  if  a  ligature  had  been  appli- 
ed to  each  of  these,  an  injuriously  large  amount  of  extraneous  matter 
would  have  been  introduced  into  the  wound. 

Compresmn  is  a  further  means  of  checking  hsDmonbage ;  and  it  ii 
also  now  employed  for  the  cure  of  aneurism.  When  used  as  a  means  of 
stopping  bleeding,  it  should  not  merely  be  applied  upon  the  wound  m  the 
vessel  itself,  but  the  bandaging  shoidd  be  so  employed  as  to  modify  the 
circulation  throughout  the  whole  limb; — ^as,  for  instance,  in  a  deep- 
punctured  wound  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  followed  by  hsemorriiage, 
which  it  is  thought  advisable  to  attempt  to  restrain  by  compreflrion,  i 
bandage  should  be  first  applied  around  each  finger  separately,  and  Urn 
continued  around  the  hand,  a  compress  being  placed  immediately  orer 
the  wound.  The  bandage  should  be  continued  up  the  fore-arm,  and 
small  compresses  of  cork  placed  on  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  with 
sufficient  pressure  to  diminish  without  wholly  stopping  the  8up|dy  of 
blood  to  the  hand.  The  bandage  should  be  continued  with  a  nioderste 
degree  of  tightness  as  far  as  the  shoulder. 

The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  a  low 
equable  temperature  maintained  in  the  arm  by  the  application  of  cdd 
water.  A  gentle  immediate  compression  may,  however,  be  suffident 
without  the  employment  of  the  gradual  compression  by  bandage.  The 
following  is  a  good  illustrative  case  of  the  staying  of  hsemorrhage  by  eooh 
pression  : — 

George  Paris,  aged  10,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  4th  Jaiw, 
1846.  Five  weeks  before  his  admission,  he  received  a  severe  wound  just 
above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  left  wrist.  A* considerable  flow  of  ar 
terial  blood  immediately  followed  the  accident :  the  bleeding  was  re- 
strained at  the  time  by  compression,  but  recurred  on  various  occasions 
whenever  the  bandages  were  loosened,  so  that  the  boy's  health  began  to 
be  afifected  by  repeated  losses  of  blood.  When  he  was  brought  into  the 
hospital,  tbere  was  a  wound  about  three  inches  in  length,  extending  ob- 
liquely from  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  upwards  and  outwards  to- 
wards the  radius,  and  filled  with  large  glassy  granulations,  valgarly  called 
proud  fiesh.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  bandage  was  taken  off  the 
wound,  the  bleeding  immediately  recommenced,  the  blood  appearing  to 
flow  from  the  whole  surface,  rather  than  from  a  single  bleeding  vessel. 
Pressure  was  therefore  again  applied,  and  was  required  to  be  so  strong  as 
to  destroy  all  sensation  in  the  hand  ;  it  was  therefore  removed,  when  the 
hsemorrhage  quickly  returned.  A  tourniquet  was  then  applied  to  the 
brachial  artery.  Upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  pressure  upon 
either  the  radial  or  ulnar  artery  did  not  check  the  bleeding,  but  that 
alight  continued  pressure  on  both  did  so  effectually.  I  therefore  ordered 
a  piece  of  cork  to  be  placed  upon  those  arteries,  about  two  inches  above 
the  wound,  the  pressure  being  sufficient  to  diminish  the  flow  of  blood,  but 
not  to  stop  it  entirely  :  the  hand  was  at  the  same  time  raised  and  kept 
cool  by  an  evaporating  lotion.    This  treatment  succeeded  perfectly,  the 
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tightly  to  diYide  the  middle  and  internal  coat,  but  also  that  it  most  be  al« 
lowed  to  remain  to  be  thrown  off  by  nature  when  the  obliteration  is  com- 
pleted. In  the  operation  of  applying  the  ligature  there  is,  however,  one 
precaution  of  great  importance,  and  deserving  the  closest  attention — viz. 
not  to  make  a  more  extensive  separation  of  the  vessel  from  its  cellular 
attachments  than  is  positively  necessary  to  permit  of  the  ligature  being 
passed  around  it ;  for  the  obliteration  is  quickly  and  securely  effected  in 
proportion  to  the  slightness  of  the  disturbance  the  artery  has  undergone. 
Shortly  after  a  ligature  has  been  applied  to  an  artery,  the  blood  begins 
to  coagulate,  forming  a  clot,  which  extends  into  the  artery  both  above  and 
below  the  constricted  part :  this  coagulation  takes  place  with  a  rapidity 
proportioned  to  the  diminution  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  is  much  re- 
tarded by  any  increase  in  the  motion  of  the  blood  within  the  arteries.  It 
occurs  more  rapidly  in  the  vessels  of  the  extremities  than  in  those  nearer 
the  heart,  and  in  small  than  in  large  vessels.  The  length  of  the  clot  de- 
pends upon  the  distance  of  the  first  large  branch  from  the  point  at  which 
the  ligature  is  placed :  the  farther  this  is  off  the  longer  will  be  the  clot. 
The  small  branches  leading  off  near  the  point  of  constriction  are  filled  by 
the  coagulated  blood,  which  also  often  partly  fills  even  larger  branches, 
if  these  be  situated  near  where  the  ligature  is  applied.  The  clot  gene- 
rally fills  up  completely  the  cavity  of  the  constricted  vessel,  but  is  not 
adherent  to  it,  excepting  where  the  internal  coat  is  injured  by  laceration, 
in  which  case  the  coagulum  firmly  adheres :  it  cannot,  however,  of  itself, 
oppose  any  permanent  effective  barrier  to  bleeding  from  the  artery. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  period,  according  to  the  size  of  the  artery,  in 
consequence  of  the  irritation  excited  by  the  clot  and  ligature,  vessels 
begin  to  extend  into  the  coagulum  from  the  capillaries  of  the  contiguous 
coats ;  a  plastic  organized  substance  is  then  effused ;  the  clot  becomes 
smaller  and  lighter  in  colour ;  it  adheres  to  the  internal  coat  of  the  ves* 
sel,  so  that  it  can  only  be  separated  by  force,  and  now  begins  to  assumo 
the  appearance  and  character  of  flesh.  After  a  time  this  organized  struc* 
ture,  and  the  internal  coat  of  the  artery,  grow  completely  together,  and 
the  danger  of  secondary  haemorrhage  is  precluded.  When  a  ligature  is 
applied  to  a  vein,  the  coagulum  is  not  formed  in  the  proximal  but  in  the 
distal  side  of  the  ligature  :  all  the  other  changes  (which  are  sinular)  take 
place  more  quickly  than  in  the  arteries. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  application  of  the  ligature,  however 
dexterously  the  operation  may  have  been  performed,  does  not  always 
prove  efficient*to  the  desired  object,  and  the  failure  may  depend  either 
upon  a  want  of  constitutional  power  in  the  patient  to  form  the  plasma,  or 
upon  some  physical  condition  which  interferes  with  the  formation  of  the 
clot.  Indeed,  as  far  as  refers  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  same 
considerations  would  prevail  here  as  in  every  other  description  of  wound, 
but  the  surgeon  must  employ  his  scientific  knowledge  and  judgment  to 
obviate  the  physical  difficulties  that  may  present  themselves.  If  after 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  an  artery,  me  clot  should  not  be  formed 
jErom  either  of  the  causes  mentioned  above,  secondary  haemorrhage  would 
necessarily  occur ;  and  perhaps  no  case  can  be  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  surgeon  which  offers  greater  difficulties  than  the  suppression  of 
these  haemorrhages  after  the  fiulure  of  a  ligature.    This  fact  was  powe^ 
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folly  impressed  cm  my  mind  at  an  early  period  of  my  profesdonal  career, 
in  a  case  at  Botherhite,  in  which  I  tied  the  external  iliac ,  artery  of  a 
gentleman.  I  experienced  no  difficulty  in  the  operation,  nor  afterwaidi, 
until  the  twenty-second  day,  when  I  observed  on  dressing  the  wound  a 
small  ftingus-like  granulation  surrounding  the  ligature :  from  this  a  drop 
or  two  of  florid  red  blood  issued  upon  the  slight  pressure  of  the  plastv 
placed  to  support  the  cicatrix  of  the  external  wound,  which  haid  now 
quite  healed,  with  the  exception  of  the  opening  through  which  the  end 
of  the  ligature  protruded.  The  appearance  of  the  wound  aboat  the  Hgk- 
Uire  created  great  apprehenaon  in  my  mind,  and  my  fears  were  soon  ood* 
firmed,  for  about  twelve  o'clock  the  same  night,  a  messenger  came  fiic 
me,  stating  that  a  most  alarming  bleeding  had  taken  place.  I  immefi- 
ately  accompanied  him,  but  when  I  arrived  the  hsemorrhage  had  ceased. 
I  found  that  tiie  cicatrix  had  ^ven  way,  and  the  whole  wound  was  now 
filled  with  a  large  coagulum  of  blood.  I  immediately  sent  for  my  friend 
and  then  colleague,  Mr.  Green,  who  had  been  present  at  the  operation, 
and  on  consultation  we  decided  that  turning  out  the  clot  of  blood  for  At 
purpose  of  exposing  the  lacerated  extremities  of  the  artery  would  prok" 
ably  produce  a  gush  of  blood  that  would  at  once  destroy  the  patient; 
and  as  several  cases  are  recorded  where,  under  similar  circumataDcei, 
the  effused  clot  had  itself,  by  its  pressure  upon  the  artery,  produced  aa 
inflammation  sufficient  to  permanently  seal  the  vessel,  we  detemuned  Is 
trust  to  the  chance  of  this  effect  being  produced.  In  thb  case,  however, 
it  failed;  and  the  patient  sunk  from  a  recurrence  of  the  bleeding.  Upoa 
a  post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that  there  had  been  no  eflbrt  oo 
the  part  of  nature  to  close  the  vessel :  not  the  slightest  trace  of  clot  was 
found  either  in  the  proximal  or  distal  side  of  the  ligature,  which  had  come 
away  at  the  first  haemorrhage ;  and  when  a  probe  was  passed  up  the  ves- 
sel, it  could  be  distinctly  seen  shining  through  its  attenuated  coats.  la 
this  case  the  mischief  evidently  arose  from  want  of  constitutional  power, 
and  I  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  individual  was  in  the  habit  of  in- 
dulging to  great  excess  in  the  use  of  wine  and  brandy ;  but  this  was  not 
at  all  indicated  by  his  general  appearance,  and  I  treated  in  him  the  usoil 
manner ;  but  had  I  been  acquainted  with  his  habits,  I  should  certainlj 
not  have  wholly  withheld  his  accustomed  stimulus. 

The  precautions  necessary  in  the  application  of  a  ligature  upon  a  large 
artery  to  prevent  the  liability  to  secondary  haemorrhage  from  a  phyai^ 
cause,  are — Istly,  Not  to  place  the  ligature  too  near  a  large  branch 
given  off  by  the  trunk  to  be  tied  ;  2ndly,  Not  to  disturb  more  than  eta 
be  avoided  the  surrounding  cellular  connection  of  the  vessel ;  Srdly,  To 
tie  the  ligature  firmly  but  not  with  a  force  sufficient  to  cut  into  the  external 
coat  of  the  artery,  which  would  lead  to  the  separation  of  the  ligature  b^ 
fore  the  adhesive  process  was  sufficiently  established  ;  4thly,  To  be  care- 
ful in  the  mode  of  tying  the  knot  in  the  ligature,  so  that  it  cannot  loosen 
(that  called  the  reef-knot  is  the  best  suited  to  the  purpose)  ;  and,  lasdj, 
the  surgeon  should  not  interfere  with  the  ligature  to  hasten  its  separation, 
but  patiently  leave  it  to  nature.  The  period  at  which  the  separation  o> 
curs  will  differ  according  to  the  size  of  the  artery,  and  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  each  patient.  An  interference  on  this  point  is  the  more  rep* 
rehenuble,  as  all  the  statistical  accounts  of  secondary  hsemorrhages  profo 
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the  middlo  ani  internal  coat,  but  also  that  it  most  ba  al- 
to be  thrown  off  by  natars  when  the  obliteration  is  oom- 
In  the  operation  of  applying  the  ligature  there  is,  howerer,  one 
of  great  importance,  and  deserving  the  olossat  attention— vis. 
a  a  more  extensive  separation  of  the   vessel  from  its  cellalar 
ite  than  is  positively  necessary  to  permit  of  the  ligature  being 
aronnd  it ;  for  the  obliteration  is  qmckly  and  securely  effected  in 
'en  to  the  slightness  of  the  distarbance  the  artery  has  andergone. 
nfler  a  liggture  has  been  applied  to  an  artery,  the  blood  begins 
"  ito,  forming  a  clot,  which  extends  into  the  artery  both  above  and 
constricted  part :  this  coagulation  takes  place  with  a  rapidity 

ed  to  the  diminution  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  is  much  re- 

by  any  increase  in  the  motion  of  the  blood  within  the  arteries.    It 

more  rapidly  in  the  vessels  of  the  extremities  than  in  those  nearer 

tbs  beart,  and  in  small  than  in  large  vessels.  The  length  of  the  clot  de- 
pendfl  Qpon  the  distance  of  the  first  large  branch  from  the  pcnnt  at  which 
the  ligature  is  placed  :  the  farther  this  is  off  the  longer  will  be  the  clot. 
The  email  branches  leading  off  near  the  point  of  constrie^on  are  filled  by 
the  cAagnlated  blood,  which  also  often  partly  fills  even  larger  branches, 
'd  these  be  situated  near  where  the  ligature  is  applied.  The  clot  gene- 
nlly  fills  up  completely  the  cavity  of  the  constricted  vessel,  but  is  not 
adhereot  to  it,  excepting  where  the  internal  coat  is  injured  by  laceration, 
'  in  which  case  the  coas^ulum  firmly  adheres:  it  cannot,  however,  of  itself, 
oppoM  any  permanent  effective  barrier  to  bleeding  from  the  artery. 

u  th«  eourse  of  a  ehort  period,  nooording  to  the  sise  of  the  artery,  in 
MDMqnence  of  the  irritation  excited  by  the  clot  and  ligature,  vessels 
bepn  to  extend  into  the  coagulum  from  the  capillaries  of  the  contignoos 
OOAta  ;  a  plastic  organized  substance  is  then  effused ;  the  clot  becomes 
miller  and  lighter  m  colour  ;  it  adheres  to  the  internal  coat  of  the  ves- 
ael,  BO  that  it  can  only  he  separated  by  force,  and  now  be^ns  to  assume 
Ae  ■ppearance  and  cnaracter  of  flesh.  After  a  time  this  organised  stnic 
nmf  and  the  internal  coat  of  the  artery,  grow  completely  together,  and 
Qto  danger  of  secondary  hsemorrhage  is  precluded.  When  a  ligature  is 
applied  to  a  vein,  the  coagulum  is  not  formed  in  the  proximal  but  in  the 
dutal  side  of  the  ligature  :  all  the  other  changes  (which  are  similar)  take 
place  more  quickly  than  in  the  arteries. 

It  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  application  of  the  ligature,  however 
dexterously  the  operation  may  have  oeen  performed,  does  not  always 
prove  efficientto  the  desired  object,  and  the  failure  may  depend  either 
upon  a  wuit  of  constitutional  power  in  the  patient  to  form  the  plasma,  or 

rsome  physical  condition  which  interferes  with  the  formation  of  the 
Indeed,  as  far  as  refers  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  same 
considerations  would  prevail  here  as  in  every  other  description  of  wound, 
bat  the  surgeon  must  employ  his  scientific  knowledge  and  judgment  to 
obviate  the  physical  difficulties  that  may  present  themselves.  If  afler 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  an  artery,  the  clot  should  not  be  formed 
from  either  of  the  causes  mentioned  above,  secondary  hmmorriiage  would 
neeeasarily  occur ;  and  perhaps  no  case  can  be  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Borgeou  which  offers  greater  difficulties  than  the  suppression  of 
these  hsmorrhagea  after  the  failwn  of  a  ligature.    lUa  fan^  -««&  ynt^v 
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folly  impressed  on  my  mind  at  an  early  period  of  my  profewional  career, 
in  a  case  at  Rotherhite,  in  which  I  tied  the  external  iliac .  artery  of  > 
gentleman.  I  experienced  no  difficulty  in  the  operation,  nor  afterwaidi, 
until  the  twenty-aecond  day,  when  I  observed  on  dressing  the  ■wound* 
amall  fungus-like  granutatioD  surrounding  the  ligature  :  from  this  a  drop 
or  two  of  florid  red  blood  issued  upon  the  slight  pressure  of  iho  plaster 
placed  to  support  the  cicatrix  of  the  external  wound,  which  had  no* 
quite  healed,  with  the  exception  of  the  opening  through  which  the  end 
of  the  ligature  protruded.  The  appearance  of  the  wound  about  theligft- 
ture  created  great  apprehension  in  my  mind,  and  my  fears  were  soon  con- 
firmed, for  about  twelve  o'clock  the  same  night,  a  messenger  came  for 
me,  stating  that  a  most  alarming  bleeding  had  taken  place.  I  immedi- 
ately accompanied  him,  but  when  I  arrived  the  hremorrhaj^e  had  ceased. 
I  found  that  the  cicatrix  had  given  way,  and  the  whole  wound  was  do* 
filled  with  a  large  coaguluin  of  blood.  I  immediately  sent  for  my  friend 
and  then  colleague,  Mr.  Green,  who  had  been  present  at  the  operation, 
and  on  consultation  we  decided  that  turning  ouc  the  clot  of  blood  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  the  lacerated  extremities  of  the  artery  would  proV 
aUy  produce  a  gush  of  blood  that  would  at  once  destroy  thepatieat; 
and  as  several  cases  are  recorded  where,  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  effused  clot  had  itself,  hy  its  pressure  upon  the  artery,  produced  on 
inflammation  sufficient  to  permanently  seal  the  vessel,  we  determined  to 
trust  to  the  chance  of  this  effect  being  produced.  In  this  case,  however, 
it  failed ;  and  the  patient  sunk  from  a  recurrence  of  the  bleoling.  Upon 
a  post-mortem  ejcamination,  it  was  fovind  that  there  had  been  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  natnre  to  close  the  vessel :  not  the  slightest  trace  of  clot  *»8 
found  either  in  the  proximal  or  distal  side  of  the  ligature,  which  had  cotBS 
away  at  the  first  hfcraorrhage  ;  and  when  a  probe  was  passed  up  the  »e»- 
sel,  it  Could  be  distinctly  seen  shining  through  its  attenuated  coata.  In 
this  case  the  mischief  evidently  arose  from  want  of  constitutional  potter, 
and  I  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  individual  was  in  the  habit  of  to- 
dulging  to  great  excess  in  the  use  of  wine  and  brandy  ;  but  this  was  noi 
at  all  indicated  by  his  general  appearance,  and  I  treated  m  him  the  usiul 
manner  ;  but  had  I  been  acquainted  with  his  habits,  I  should  certainly 
not  have  wholly  withheld  his  accustomed  stimulus. 

The  precautions  necessary  in  the  application  of  a  ligature  upon  a  Utgt 
artery  to  prevent  the  liability  to  secondary  hemorrhage  from  a  phyaw 
cause,  are — Istly,  Not  to  place   the  ligature   too  near  a  large  branch 
given  off  by  the  trunk  to  be  tied  ;  2ndly,  Not  to  disturb  njore  than  cm 
be  avoided  the  surrounding  cellular  connection  of  the  vessel ;  3rdly,  To 
tie  the  ligature  firmly  but  not  with  a  force  sufficient  to  cut  into  the  exieiM"  ' 
coat  of  the  artery,  which  would  lead  to  the  separation  of  the  ligatarttfl 
fore  the  adhesive  process  was  sufficiently  established  ;  4thly,  To  be  0 
ful  in  the  mode  of  tying  the  knot  in  the  ligature,  so  that  it  cannot  ]i 
(that  called  the  reef-knot  is  the  best  suited  to  the  purpose)  ;  and,  h 
the  surgeon  should  not  interfere  with  the  ligature  to  hasten  itsseparalM 
but  patiently  leave  it  to  nature.     The  period  at  which  the  separaticH)  d 
curs  will  differ  according  to  the  size  of  the  artery,  and  the  peculiar  or 
sticution  of  each  patient.     An  interference  on  this  point  is  the  more  v 
refienaible,  as  aU  the  BtatialtcaV  acdouw^a  of  aecocidary  hsemorrhagt 
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I  sent  to  Dabl'm  for  Mr.  Miliken'B  clamp-compressors,  and  applied  the 
larger  one  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  and  the  smaller  one  below,  so 
as  to  com]>ress  the  artery  at  the  point  where  it  pierces  the  the  tendon  of 
the  abductor  magnus  muscle,  desiring  the  patient  himself  to  adjust  the 
pressure,  and  when  it  became  intolerable  in  one  point  to  transfer  it  to 
the  other,  bj  screwing  down  the  second  pad,  and  relaxing  the  first, — 
and  thus  to  employ  them  alternately  as  the  pain  became  excessive  at 
either  part. 

The  patient,  however,  notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  the  tumour, 
and  its  evident  increasing  hardness,  would  not  submit  to  a  continuance 
of  this  protracted  mode  of  cure,  and  begged  of  me  to  tie  the  artery, 
which  I  did,  and  he  perfectly  recovered. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Cock,  had  a  patient  about  the  same  time,  on  whom 
he  tried  the  use  of  this  instrument,  but  in  his  case  also  the  patient  would 
not  submit  to  the  pain  produced  by  the  instruments,  and  requested  that 
the  operation  should  be  performed.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  in  these 
cases  the  pressure  was  not  applied  with  sufficient  force  to  stop  the  circu- 
lation, but  only  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  check  the  current. 

In  1833  I  admitted  a  patient  into  Guy's  Hospital,  with  an  aneurism  in 
each  popliteal  region.  The  one  on  the  left  side  was  very  small,  and  I 
therefore  thought  it  a  good  case  for  compression.  1  tied  the  right  femo- 
ral artery  for  the  cure  of  the  larger  aneurism ;  and  upon  the  smaller  tu- 
mour on  the  left  side,  I  applied  a  graduated  compress,  so  as  to  fill  the 
whole  of  the  popliteal  space.  I  then  bandaged  the  whole  of  the  lower 
extremity,  commencing  with  the  toes  separately,  with  a  view  of  modify- 
ing the  flow  of  blood  through  the  sac,  the  pressure  on  the  sac  being 
greater  than  on  the  rest  of  the  limb.  The  bandage  was  adjusted  three 
or  four  times  in  the  period  that  the  patient  was  confined  to  bed  during 
the  healing  of  the  wound  on  the  opposite  side.  On  the  eighteenth  day 
the  ligature  came  away ;  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  the  wound  had  perfectly 
healed ;  and  upon  removing  the  compresses  firom  the  left  limb,  no  other 
remains  of  the  left  aneurism  existed  than  a  small,  hard,  non-pulsating  tu- 
mour ;  the  patient  was  discharged  cured ;  but  in  about  six  months  after, 
he  came  back  to  the  hospital,  the  aneurism  on  the  left  side  having  re- 
turned.   I  then  tied  the  femoral  artery,  and  he  perfectly  recovered. 

I  have  not  recited  these  cases  with  a  view  of  condemning  the  application 
of  compression  as  a  cure  for  aneurism,  for  there  is  much  too  high  authority 
for  its  efficacy  to  warrant  any  surgeon's  condemnation  of  it ;  but  still, 
as  they  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  I  consider  it  right  to  describe  them. 
A  good  account  of  this  plan  of  treatment,  and  numerous  cases  showing 
its  favourable  result,  have  been  published  by  Dr.  O'Bryen  Bellingham, 
of  Dublin. 

Should  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression  be  inapplicable, 
either  from  the  position  of  the  artery,  or  from  the  inability  of  the  patient 
to  sustain  the  continued  pressure  necessary  to  the  cure,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  use  of  the  ligature,  for  the  purpose  of  at  once  cutting  off  the 
direct  communication  between  the  heart  and  the  aneurism.  I  shall  there- 
fore proceed  to  describe  the  mode  of  applying  a  ligature  to  the  most  im- 
portant arteries. 

Operation  of  applying  a  liffoture  arotmd  the  arteria  tnnormfiofa.— 
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tani,  an  Italian.  His  plan  of  treatment  consisted  in  applying  compreoes 
over  the  tumour,  and  bandaging  tightly  the  T?hoIe  length  of  the  thi^, 
keeping  the  bandage  netted  with  vinegar  and  water.  This  trefttmeiit 
in  his  hands  seems  to  have  been  in  every  case  attended  by  success,  and 
upon  it  the  more  modem  system  of  treatment  by  compression  is  founded. 

The  instrument  used  at  the  present  time  in  compression  resembles  in 
the  manner  of  its  operation  the  tourniquet,  but  it  has  been  constructed 
with  numerous  modifications.  The  greatest  improvement  in  the  mod* 
em  application  of  compression  consists  in  the  use  of  two  or  moie 
compressing  instmments  at  the  same  time,  so  that  when  the  pim 
becomes  intolerable  to  the  patient,  which  is  often  the  case,  instead 
of  removing  the  whole  apparatus,  the  pressure  may  be  only  tniii> 
ferred  to  another  point  in  the  course  of  the  artery  ;  and  if  two  ioBtra- 
ments  be  used,  the  pressure  may  thus  be  made  alternately.  And  thii 
appears  to  be  quite  an  efficient  method  of  applying  the  pressure :  for,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  the  effect  is  produced,  not  by  completely  stoppng 
the  current  of  blood  through  the  vessel,  but  by  diminishing  its  force, 
which  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  deposition  of  fibrin  in  the  sac,  so  that  it 
shortly  becomes  quite  filled  up  and  destroyed.  Compression  is  not  in- 
tended to  produce  obliteration  of  the  artery,  but  the  destruction  of  the 
sac  itself,  the  interruptionr  of  the  circulation  by  the  pressure  caudng  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  anastomosing  vessels  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  limb.  The  compression  must  be  made  where  the 
artery  is  least  deeply  seated,  and  it  must  be  made  only  at  two  oppoate 
points  of  the  limb,  not  comprehending  the  whole  circumference,  so  that 
the  collateral  circulation  may  not  be  impeded,  and  the  vessels  left  free 
to  receive  an  additional  quantity  of  blood.  The  pain  in  this  operation  is 
sometimes  excessive,  becoming,  indeed,  perfectly  unbearable :  it  is  said 
that  the  femoral  and  brachial  arteries  bear  compression  best,  but  the 
median  nerve  lying  close  to  the  brachial  artery  often  renders  its  com- 
pression very  painful. 

Many  years  ago  (about  1796)  Sir  Astley  Cooper  attempted  to  cure  a 
popliteal  aneurism  by  compression.  The  apparatus  he  employed  was  in 
iron  ring  with  a  cushion,  which  was  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb, 
and  a  screw  with  a  pad  so  placed  as  to  compress  the  artery  at  the  will 
of  the  surgeon  ;  but,  to  employ  his  own  words,  "  the  use  of  it  was  worse 
than  the  operation:"  in  a  few  hours  after  its  application,  the  patient  de- 
clared that  he  would  submit  to  any  operation  rather  than  bear  the  ezcro- 
ciating  and  protracted  pain.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  concludes  his  account 
of  the  case  as  follows : — '^  The  plan  of  pressure  on  arteries  does  not  Sll^ 
ceed,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  abandoned." 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  committed 
the  same  error  in  the  application  of  the  compress,  which  I  have  myself 
fallen  into — viz.,  that  of  considering  it  necessary  to  apply  the  pressure 
with  sufficient  force  to  stop  the  pulsation  in  the  tumour;  while,  on  the 
.contrary,  in  only  appears  necessary  that  the  current  of  the  blood  should 
be  checked,  which  seems  to  tend  much  more  to  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  than  when  its  flow  is  wholly  arrested. 

A  few  months  since  I  admitted  a  patient  with  popliteal  aneurism  into 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  as  I  considered  the  case  well  fitted  for  compression, 
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tremitj  jast  below  the  superior  edge  of  the  sternmn.  A  second  incision 
is  then  made  transversely  from  the  termination  of  the  first  oatwards  over 
the  right  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  and  extending  to  the  acromial 
edge  of  the  clavicolar  origin  of  the  8temoK)leido-mastoidens  muscle. 
This  incision  is  only  to  divide  the  skin  and  platysma  myoides.  The  tri- 
angular flap  of  skin  must  now  be  turned  back,  and  a  large  vein  will  then 
be  seen  running  parallel  with,  and  close  to,  the  clavicle  ;  this  is  to  be 
drawn  downwards,  so  that  it  may  be  avoided  by  the  operator.  The  cel- 
lular membrane  and  fat  must  next  be  dissected  from  the  clavicular  ori^n 
of  tHe  stemo-cleido-mastoideus,  which,  as  well  as  its  tendinous  sternal 
origin,  is  to  be  divided  upon  a  director.  The  sterno-hyoidei  and  stemo- 
thyroidei  muscles  are  now  exposed :  a  director  is  to  be  passed  from  with* 
out  to  within,  to  ensure  their  safe  division :  the  knife  may  now  be  laid 
aside,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  pair  of  forceps  the  deep  fascia  of  the 
neck  is  to  be  scraped  away  with  a  silver  knife  or  other  convenient  instru- 
ment, when  the  common  carotid  will  be  distinctly  exposed,  and  is  to  be 
traced  to  its  origin :  more  deeply  seated,  and  to  a  certain  extent  hidden 
behiod  the  carotid,  the  subclavian  artery  will  be  found.  These  vessels 
must  be  separately  cleared  from  their  fascial  coverings,  if  it  be  the  inten- 
tion to  put  a  ligature  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  obliterating  the  arte* 
ria  innominata ;  but  if  it  be  the  intention  of  the  operator  to  place  the 
ligature  around  the  innominata,  the  aneurismal  needle  must  be  passed 
down  behind  the  sternum,  guided  by  the  finger,  so  as  to  secure  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ligature  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  origin  of  its  ter- 
minal vessels.  In  passing  the  aneurismal  needle  in  all  these  cases,  it 
must  be  directed  from  below  upwards,  and  from  without  to  within. 

Perhaps  the  most  convenient  instrument  that  can  be  used  for  passing 
the  ligature  is  Dr.  Mott's  screw  needle  :  the  surgeon  should,  however, 
always  be  furnished  with  several  kinds  of  aneurismal  needles,  that  he 
may  be  better  prepared  to  meet  the  exigencies  that  may  present  them- 
^Ives.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  cases  in  which  tiie  arteria  inno- 
minata has  been  tied,  death  has  arisen  from  hsemorrhage,  and  not  in  con- 
sequence of  any  functional  disturbance  produced  by  butting  off  suddenly 
the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  through  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries. 

Operation  of  tying  the  carotid  artery  above  the  '  omo  hyoideus. — ^The 
patient  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the  neck  extend- 
ed and  the  head  turned  towards  the  opposite  shoulder ;  an  incision,  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  commencing  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  then  made,  continuing  to  half  an  inch  below 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  cricoid  cartilage — occupying  the  mid  space  be- 
tween the  anterior  edge  of  the  stemomastoideus  muscle  on  the  outer 
side  and  the  os  hyoides  and  larynx  on  the  inner ;  this  first  incision  is  to 
cut  through  the  skin  and  platysma  myoides,  and  expose  the  deep  fascia 
of  the  neck,  which  is  also  to  be  divided  to  an  equal  extent,  and  in  the 
same  direction,  taking  care  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  venous  trunks 
that  may  cross  the  direction  of  the  incision.  The  edges  of  the  wound 
should  be  drawn  asunder  by  broad  retractors,  when  the  carotid  sheath  is 
exposed  ;  and  usually  the  descending  branch  of  the  lingual  nerve  may  be 
seen  crossing  the  sheath  from  without  to  within,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
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ezpoeed  space.  The  sheaih  is  now  to  be  opened  reiy  canfioiiBly,  by  »» 
ing  a  portion  of  it  on  the  larjrngeal  side,  with  a  pair  of  ferceps,  and  a 
snwl  openme  being  made,  a  mlyer  Erector  k  to  be  intrt>daoea,  br  cot 
tmg  upon  which,  the  opening  may  be  enlaiged,  for  the  pnrpose  of  layiiig 
bare  toe  artery ;  this  being  eflected,  an  anenrismal  needle  is  passed  be- 
neath the  vessel,  l>eing  directed  from  withoat  to  within ;  the  point  of  the 
needle  is  kept  close  to  the  artery,  so  as  to  aymd  incla^g  the  pnenmo- 
gastric  nenre.  The  needle  is  nsaally  armed  with  the  ligatare  befbve  it 
is  passed  under  the  artery,  bat  I  tluu  it  is  best  to  first  pass  the  needle, 
as  its  passage  is  mach  easier  without  the  silk,  which  may  be  introdaced 
when  the  instrument  is  beneath  the  vessel.  After  tins,  notldng  remains 
but  the  tightening  and  tyins  the  fiffi&ture,  hamg  first  carefully  aseertam- 
ed  that  the  artery  alone  is  mcludc^.  When  the  ligature  is  secured,  As 
edges  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought  together,  and  mi&itained  by  one 
suture  in  the  centre,  and  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  The  patient  be- 
ing placed  in  bed,  his  head  should  be  well  supported,  and  miuntained  m 
such  a  position  as  to  relax  aD  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  Much  is  sud  by 
surgeons  of  a  difficulty  arising  in  this  operation,  from  the  distemnon  of 
the  jugular  vein,  but  I  have  three  times  tied  the  carotid  artery  without 
having  in  either  instance  even  seen  the  vein ;  indeed,  I  beUeve  tins  may 
genei^y  be  prevented  by  making  the  opening  into  the  sheath  on  its  laiyn- 
goal  side,  directions  are  also  given  to  avoid  the  sympathetic  nerve  in 
pasnne  the  needle  under  the  vessel,  but  as  this  nerve  is  not  witlun  tiie 
carotid  sheath,  but  lies  completely  behind  it,  such  a  prediution  aeems  to 
me  unnecessary. 

If  it  should  become  necessary,  in  removing  a  tumour,  or  from  a  wound 
near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  external  carotid  ar- 
tery, the  operation  is  performed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  last 
described,  but  should  the  vessel  require  to  be  tied  nearer  to  the  point  at 
which  it  enters  the  parotid  gland,  the  incision  must  be  extended  upwards 
and  outwards  towards  the  digastricus  muscle,  as  the  ligature  must  be 
placed  around  the  artery  just  where  it  lies  between  the  stylo-hyoideus 
and  stylopharyngeus  muscles. 

fFnen  the  carotid  artery  is  tied  below  the  omo-hyoideus, — ^The  patient 
should,  as  in  the  last  operation,  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position— a 
position  which  I  prefer,  indeed,  in  all  operations  where  it  can  be  adopted, 
as  in  the  sitting  posture  a  fixed  point  is  obtained  for  the  full  force  of  vol; 
untary  muscular  action,  while  when  lying,  the  patient  is  deprived  of  such 
point  d*appuij  and  is  therefore  rendered  comparatively  helpless.  The 
head  and  neck  must  be  placed  in  much  the  same  position  as  before  de- 
scribed, but  hardly  so  extended  an  incision  is  required  ;  it  should  com- 
mence ^opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  be  continued  downwards  to 
vnthin  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  of  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation, 
taking  the  course  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  The 
skin,  platysma  myoides,  and  superficial  fascia,  are  divided  by  the  incis- 
ion, and  the  edge  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus  exposed,  along  which  a 
vein  of  considerable  size  is  generally  seen :  this  must  be  avoided ;  the 
muscle  and  the  vein  are  to  be  drawn  outwards,  and  the  stomo-hyoideua 
and  the  stemo-thyroideus  inwards,  by  means  of  retractors.  At  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  wound  the  omo*hyoideus  muscle  is  seen  crossing  the 
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tremitj  just  below  the  superior  edge  of  the  sternmn.  A  second  incision 
18  then  made  transversely  from  the  termination  of  the  first  oatwards  over 
the  right  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  and  extending  to  the  acromial 
adge  of  the  clavicular  origin  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus  muscle. 
Ibis  incision  is  only  to  divide  the  skin  and  platysma  myoides.  The  tri- 
angular flap  of  skin  must  now  be  turned  bacK,  and  a  large  vein  will  then 
be  seen  running  parallel  with,  and  close  to,  the  clavicle  ;  this  is  to  be 
drawn  downwards,  so  that  it  may  be  avoided  by  the  operator.  The  cel- 
lular membrane  and  fiett  must  next  be  dissected  from  the  clavicular  ori^n 
of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus,  which,  as  well  as  its  tendinous  sternal 
origin,  is  to  be  divided  upon  a  director.  The  sterno-hyoidei  and  stemo- 
(hyroidei  muscles  are  now  exposed :  a  director  is  to  be  passed  from  with- 
out to  within,  to  ensure  their  safe  division :  the  knife  may  now  be  laid 
ande,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  pair  of  forceps  the  deep  fascia  of  the 
neck  is  to  be  scraped  away  with  a  silver  knife  or  other  convenient  instru- 
ment, when  the  common  carotid  will  be  distinctly  exposed,  and  is  to  be 
traced  to  its  origin :  more  deeply  seated,  and  to  a  certain  extent  hidden 
behind  the  carotid,  the  subclavian  artery  will  be  found.  These  vessels 
must  be  separately  cleared  from  their  fascial  coverings,  if  it  be  the  inten- 
tkm  to  put  a  ligature  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  obliterating  the  arte* 
ria  innominata ;  but  if  it  be  the  intention  of  the  operator  to  place  the 
ligaiore  around  the  innominata,  the  aneurismal  needle  must  be  passed 
down  behind  the  sternum,  guided  by  the  finger,  so  as  to  secure  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ligature  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  origin  of  its  ter- 
ndnal  vessels.  In  passing  the  aneurismal  needle  in  all  these  cases,  it 
moft  be  directed  from  below  upwards,  and  from  without  to  within. 

Perhaps  the  most  convenient  instrument  that  can  be  used  for  passing 
the  ligature  is  Dr.  Mott's  screw  needle  :  the  surgeon  should,  however, 
always  be  furnished  with  several  kinds  of  aneurismal  needles,  that  he 
may  be  better  prepared  to  meet  the  exigencies  that  may  present  them- 
tfslves.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  cases  in  which  ttie  arteria  mno* 
nunata  has  been  tied,  death  has  arisen  from  hsemorrhage,  and  not  in  con« 
sequence  of  any  functional  disturbance  produced  by  cutting  off  suddenly 
Ae  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  through  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries. 

Operation  of  tying  the  carotid  artery  above  the  '  omo  hyoideus. — The 
patient  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the  neck  extend- 
ed and  the  head  turned  towards  the  opposite  shoulder ;  an  incision,  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  commencing  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  then  made,  continuing  to  half  an  inch  below 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  cricoid  cartilage — occupying  the  mid  space  be- 
fcween  the  anterior  edge  of  the  stemomastoideus  muscle  on  the  outer 
nde  and  the  os  hyoides  and  larynx  on  the  inner  ;  this  first  incision  is  to 
out  through  the  skin  and  platysma  myoides,  and  expose  the  deep  fascia 
of  the  neck,  which  is  also  to  be  divided  to  an  equal  extent,  and  in  the 
same  direction,  taking  care  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  venous  trunks 
that  may  cross  the  direction  of  the  incision.  The  edges  of  the  wound 
should  be  drawn  asunder  by  broad  retractors,  when  the  carotid  sheath  is 
exposed ;  and  usually  the  descending  branch  of  the  lingual  nerve  maybe 
seen  crossing  the  sheath  from  without  to  within,  in  the  u^^^r  ^^^  ^1  \k<^ 
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exposed  space.  Tho  sheath  is  now  to  be  opened  very  catitioTiBlyy  by  nia- 
ing  a  pordon  of  it  on  the  laryngeal  side,  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  & 
small  opening  being  made,  a  silver  director  is  to  be  intrt)daced,  by  cat- 
ting upon  which,  the  opening  may  be  enlarged,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
bare  tae  artery  ;  this  being  effected,  an  aneurismal  needle  is  passed  b^ 
neath  the  vessel,  being  directed  from  without  to  within  ;  the  point  of  the 
needle  is  kept  close  to  the  artery,  so  as  to  avoid  including  the  pDenmo- 
gastric  nerve.  The  needle  is  usually  armed  with  the  ligature  before  it 
is  passed  under  the  artery,  but  I  think  it  is  best  to  first  pass  the  needle, 
as  its  passage  is  much  easier  without  the  silk,  which  may  be  introdaeed 
when  the  instrument  is  beneath  the  vessel.  After  this,  nothing  renuuns 
but  the  tightening  and  tying  the  ligature,  having  first  oarefally  ascertain* 
ed  that  the  artery  alone  is  included.  When  the  ligature  is  scoured,  tlie 
edges  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought  together,  and  maintained  by  one 
suture  in  the  centre,  and  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  The  patient  be- 
ing placed  in  bed,  his  head  should  be  well  supported,  and  maintained  in 
such  a  position  as  to  relax  all  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  Much  is  sud  by 
surgeons  of  a  difficulty  arising  in  this  operation,  from  the  distensioD  of 
the  jugular  vein,  but  I  have  three  times  tied  the  carotid  artery  witlKni 
having  in  either  instance  even  seen  the  vein ;  indeed,  I  believe  this  may 
generally  be  prevented  by  making  the  opening  into  the  sheath  on  its  laryn- 
geal side.  Directions  are  also  given  to  avoid  the  sympathetic  nerve  in 
passing  the  needle  under  the  vessel,  but  as  this  nerve  is  not  witlun  fte 
carotid  sheath,  but  lies  completely  behind  it,  such  a  precaution  seems  to 
me  unnecessary. 

If  it  should  become  necessary,  in  removing  a  tumour,  or  from  a  wound 
near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  external  carotid  ar- 
tery, the  operation  is  performed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  last 
described,  but  should  the  vessel  require  to  be  tied  nearer  to  the  point  at 
which  it  enters  the  parotid  gland,  the  incision  must  be  extended  upwaib 
and  outwards  towards  the  digastricus  muscle,  as  the  ligature  must  be 
placed  around  the  artery  just  where  it  lies  between  the  stylo-hyoidens 
and  stylopharyngeus  muscles. 

When  the  carotid  artery  is  tied  below  the  omo-ht/oideus. — The  patient 
should,  as  in  the  last  operation,  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position— • 
position  which  I  prefer,  indeed,  in  all  operations  where  it  can  be  adopted, 
as  in  the  sitting  posture  a  fixed  point  is  obtained  for  the  full  force  of  vol; 
untary  muscular  action,  while  when  lying,  the  patient  is  deprived  of  such 
point  d^appuij  and  is  therefore  rendered  comparatively  helpless.  The 
head  and  neck  must  be  placed  in  much  the  same  position  as  before  de- 
scribed, but  hardly  so  extended  an  incision  is  required  ;  it  should  com- 
mence opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  be  continued  downwards  to 
¥nthin  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  of  the  stemoK^lavicular  articulation, 
taking  the  course  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  The 
skin,  platysma  myoides,  and  superficial  fascia,  are  divided  by  the  incis* 
ion,  and  the  edge  of  the  sterno-cleidomastoideus  exposed,  along  which  a 
vein  of  considerable  size  is  generally  seen :  this  must  be  avoided ;  the 
muscle  and  the  vein  are  to  be  drawn  outwards,  and  the  stomo-hyoideos 
and  the  stemo-thyroideus  inwards,  by  means  of  retractors.  At  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  wound  ttx^  omo\i^ovi«\»m\\a^lft  fe  aeen  crossing  the  vee- 
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and  the  clavicular  attachment  of  the  deltpid ;  and  in  the  center  of  this 
hollow  an  ii^cision  is  to  be  made  three  inches  in  length,  commencing  at 
the  clavicular  attachment  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  being  continued 
outwards  nearly  parallel  with  the  clavicle  ;  this  incision  should  only  divide 
the  skin  and.  the  dense  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  After  the  incision 
is  made,  the  arm  is  lowered  to  the  side,  when,  from  the  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  and  skin,  the  wound  may  be  widely  opened,  and  should  the  ster- 
nal origin  of  the  pectoralis  major  obstruct  the  further  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion, its  attachment  to  the  clavicle  may  be  partly  divided  and,  as  soon  as 
the  blood  is  sponged  away,  a  strong  shining  fascia  is  seen  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wound :  it  is  termed  the  coraco-costal  fascia,  and  is  next  to  be 
divided  with  great  caution,  when  the  subclavian  vein  will  be  exposed. 
The  vein  is  to  be  carefully  separated  from  its  fascial  connexions,  and  on 
being  gently  drawn  downwards,  the  subclavian  artery  itself  will  be  seen.. 
An  aneurismal  needle  armed  with  a  ligature  may  now  be  easily  passed 
beneath  the  artery  from  below  upwards,  and  the  ligature  secured. 

Operation  of  tying  the  axillary  artery, — In  cases  of  aneurism  either 
of  the  axillary  itself  or  the  uppr  part  of  the  brachial  artery,  I  do  not 
conceive  that  any  surgeon  would  recommend  the  application  of  a  ligature 
upon  the  axillary,  but  would  prefer  to  secure  the  subclavian  artery  above 
the  clavicle.*  It  may,  however,  appear  to  some  that  it  might  be  advisable 
to  tie  the  subclavian  below  the  clavicle,  but  this  operation  is  in  itself 
much  more  difficult ;  and  as  there  is  no  branch  given  off  in  the  part  of 
the  vessel  between  the  points  selected  for  the  upper  and  lower  operation, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  more  difficult  operation  of  the  two  should 
be  chosen.  It  might,  however,  from  a  wound  in  the  axillary  artery,  be 
considered  right  to  cut  down  upon  it,  and  to  apply  a  ligature  above  and 
below  the  opening.  Before  the  operation  is  undertaken,  however,  the 
precise  part  of  the  artery  which. is  wounded  shoi^ld  be  ascertained,  so  as 
to  decide  whether  it  is  in  the  upper  or  lower  third  that  it  ought  to  be 
secured :  the  middle  third  should  never  be  selected  for  the  application  of 
the  ligature,  as  the  vessel  is  here  completely  surrounded  by  the  brachial 
plexus.  In  the  operation  of  tying  the  artery  in  the  upper  third,  where 
it  first  takes  the  name  of  axillary,  an  incision  is  made  very  similar  to 
that  in  the  operation  of  tying  the  subclavian  artery  below  the  clavicle, 
commencing  in  the  cleft  between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  portion  of  the 
pectoralis  major,  and  being  continued  downwards  and  outwards  to  the 
axilla.  If  the  arm  be  now  adducted,  the  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major 
may  be  easily  separated,  or,  if  necessary,  may  be  divided,  and  the  pecto- 
ralis minor  will  then  be  exposed :  the  superior  edge  of  this  is  to  le  drawn 
down  by  a  retractor,  when  a  strong  fascia  will  be  seen.  This  is  to  be  di- 
vided, when  the  artery  will  be  seen  lying  beneath  it,  where  it  may  be 
secured.  This  operation  I  cannot,  however,  conceive  to  be  a  safe  one, 
or  affording  facility  to  the  surgeon :  unsafe,  as,  from  the  close  vicinity  of 
the  cephalic  and  axillary  veins,  there  is  great  danger  of  wounding  them, 
and  difficult,  owing  to  the  parts  being  very  deeply  seated,  compared  with 
the  operation  of  tying  the  artery  in  the  axilla.  In  the  latter  operation, 
the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  the  arm  being 
abducted  and  rotated  outwards.  The  first  incision  is  made,  commencing 
about  an  inch  behind  the  anterior  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major,  immedl- 
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we  work  too  macli  inwards — that  is  to  say,  under  the  mastoid  mnscle— 
we  are  likely  to  expose  and  injure  the  phrenic  nerve  which  lies  on  the 
central  part  of  the  scalenus.  Some  years  ago  I  performed  tlus  operation 
on  a  clergyman,  in  the  presence  of  the  late  Dr.  Babington  and  Mr.  Tn- 
vers :  no  difficulty  whatever  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  Imt 
immediately  afterwards  the  patient  was  seized  with  a  constant  hacldng 
cough,  as  if  resulting  from  convulsive  motion  of  the  diaphragm.  Tlufl 
scarcely  ceased  night  or  day  until  the  sixth  day  after  the  operation,  yUm 
he  died.  No  postmortem  examination  was  permitted;  but  .there  is  do 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  phrenic  nerve  had  been  injured,  althoo^ 
it  could  not  have  been  included  in  the  ligature. 

In  the  third  step — viz.,  that  of  applying  the  ligature  to  the  arteiy,^^ 
principal  danger  is  the  liability  of  including  the  first  dorsal  nerve,  or  tak- 
ing it  up  instead  of  the  vessel,  to  which  it  is  placed  in  close  condgni^, 
both  above  and  to  its  outer  side.  I  have  seen  this  nerve  tied  instead  of 
the  artery  by  a  most  excellent  surgeon,  but  the  ligature  was  cut  off  again, 
and,  the  artery  being  secured,  the  patient  recovered.  A  case  is  record- 
ed where  this  accident  happened,  and  in  which  the  ligature  was  left  npoD 
the  nerve ;  abscess  in  the  brain  followed,  and  the  patient  died.  The 
subclavian  vein  can  hardly  be  endangered  during  the  application  of  the 
ligature,  as  it  is  much  anterior  to  the  artery,  and  ^m  being  separated 
from  it  by  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle.  The  precaution  of  passing  the 
needle  from  before  to  behind  is  sufficient  to  protect  this  vessel  £rom  being 
included. 

The  operation  of  tying  the  subclavian  artery  in  thin  persons,  and  ih^ 
the  clavicle  is  not  much  raised  by  the  aneurismal  tumour,  I  have  found 
comparatively  easy  ;  but  in  stout  people,  and  where  the  clavicle  is  much 
elevated,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  surgical  operations  ;  in  some 
cases,  indeed,  the  difficulties  have  proved  insuperable.  Various  ingeni- 
ous mechanical  contrivances  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
the  ligature  after  the  aneurismal  needle  has  been  passed  under  the  arte- 
ry, and  indeed  this  is  often  by  far  the  most  perplexing  part  of  the  wbde 
operation. 

Sometimes  the  superior  dorsal  artery  of  the  scapula  is  so  much  enlarg- 
ed from  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  its  natural  channel, 
that  it  may  be  mistaken  for  the  subclavian  ;  but  its  superficial  posidcKi 
would  prevent  an  anatomist  from  making  such  a  mistake.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  injure  this  vessel  in  the  operation,  as  it  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  blood  to  the  upper  extremity  after  the  subcla?ian 
is  tied. 

Operation  of  tying  the  Bvhclavian  artery  below  the  clavicle, — It  is  in 
this  region  that,  perhaps,  under  some  circumstances,  a  ligature  may  be 
applied  around  the  subclavian  artery  for  axillary  aneurism,  instead  of 
securing  it  above  the  clavicle,  as  I  have  already  described. '  Bat  I  can- 
not see  under  what  circumstances  this  operation  can  be  preferred.  I 
will,  however,  describe  the  method  by  which  it  may  be  performed.  The 
patient  is  placed  recumbent,  and  the  shoulders  somewhat  raised  by  a 
pillow ;  the  arm  on  the  side  of  the  disease  is  then  brought  to  a  right 
angle  with  the  body,  so  as  to  put  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  on  the 
stretch ;  a  holloa  may  lYi^ix  \>^  (dl  V^^V9i^^wt\v<^  u^^er  edge  of  this  muscle 
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and  the  clavicular  attachment  of  the  deltpid ;  and  in  the  center  of  this 
hollow  ail  iiKision  is  to  be  made  three  inches  in  length,  commencing  at 
the  elavicalar  attachment  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  being  continaed 
outwards  nearly  parallel  with  the  clavicle  ;  this  incision  should  only  divide 
the  skin  and.  the  dense  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  After  the  incision 
18  made,  the  arm  is  lowered  to  the  side,  when,  from  the  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  and  skin,  the  wound  may  be  widely  opened,  and  should  the  ster* 
nal  origin  of  ihe  pectoralis  major  obstruct  the  further  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion)  its  attachment  to  the  clavicle  may  be  partly  divided  and,  as  soon  as 
tHe  blood  is  sponged  away,  a  strong  shining  fascia  is  seen  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wound :  it  is  termed  the  coraco-costal  fascia,  and  is  next  to  be 
divided  with  great  caution,  when  the  subclavian  vein  will  be  exposed. 
The  vein  is  to  be  carefully  separated  from  its  fascial  connexions,  and  on 
being  gently  drawn  downwards,  the  subclavian  artery  itself  will  be  seen.. 
An  ftneurismal  needle  armed  with  a  ligature  may  now  be  easily  passed 
beneath  the  artery  from  below  upwards,  and  the  ligature  secured. 

Operation  of  tying  the  axillary  artery. — In  cases  of  aneurism  either 
of  tne  axillary  itself  or  the  upper  part  of  the  brachial  artery,  I  do  not 
conceive  that  any  surgeon  would  recommend  the  application  of  a  ligature 
upon  the  axillary,  but  would  prefer  to  secure  the  subclavian  artery  above 
the  clavicle.*  It  may,  however,  appear  to  some  that  it  might  be  advisable 
to  tie  the  subclavian  below  the  clavicle,  but  this  operation  is  in  itself 
mnch  more  difficult ;  and  as  there  is  no  branch  given  off  in  the  part  of 
the  vessel  between  the  points  selected  for  the  upper  and  lower  operation, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  more  difficult  operation  of  the  two  should 
be  chosen.  It  might,  however,  from  a  wound  in  the  axillary  artery,  be 
considered  right  to  cut  down  upon  it,  and  to  apply  a  ligature  above  and 
below  the  opening.  Before  the  operation  is  undertaken,  however,  the 
precise  part  of  the  artery  which  Js  wounded  shoi^ld  be  ascertained,  so  as 
to  decide  whether  it  is  in  the  upper  or  lower  third  that  it  ought  to  be 
secured :  the  middle  third  should  never  be  selected  for  the  application  of 
the  ligature,  as  the  vessel  is  here  completely  surrounded  by  the  brachial 
plexus.  In  the  operation  of  tying  the  artery  in  the  upper  third,  where 
It  first  takes  the  name  of  axillary,  an  incision  is  made  very  similar  to 
that  in  the  operation  of  tying  the  subclavian  artery  below  the  clavicle, 
commencing  in  the  cleft  between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  portion  of  the 
pectoralis  major,  and  being  continued  downwards  and  outwards  to  the 
axilla.  If  the  arm  be  now  adducted,  the  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major 
may  be  easily  separated,  or,  if  necessary,  may  be  divided,  and  the  pecto- 
ralis minor  will  then  be  exposed :  the  superior  edge  of  this  is  to  he  drawn 
down  by  a  retractor,  when  a  strong  fascia  will  be  seen.  This  is  to  be  di- 
vided, when  the  artery  will  be  seen  lying  beneath  it,  where  it  may  be 
secured.  This  operation  I  cannot,  however,  conceive  to  be  a  safe  one, 
or  affording  facility  to  the  surgeon  :  unsafe,  as,  from  the  close  vicinity  of 
the  cephalic  and  axillary  veins,  there  is  great  danger  of  wounding  them, 
and  difficult,  owing  to  the  parts  being  very  deeply  seated,  compared  with 
Khe  operation  of  tying  the  artery  in  the  axilla.  In  the  latter  operation, 
the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  the  arm  being 
abducted  and  rotated  outwards.  The  first  incision  is  made,  commencmg 
about  an  inch  behind  the  anterior  edge  of  the  nectotalia  ai'di\c)it^Yaafii.^[? 
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ately  opposite  the  head  of  the  hameros,  and  about  two  inches  or  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  according  to  the  fuhaess  of  the  parts.  Tba 
incision  should  only  penetrate  the  skin  and  subcutineous  cellalar  tissoe ; 
the  aponeurosis  of  the -arm  must  also  be  divided  to  an  equal  extent. 
When  the  skin  and  aponeurosis  are  thus  divided,  the  edges  of  the  ironnd 
must  bo  separated,  to  expose  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  and  the  median 
nerve  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  it :  the  nerve  being  exposed,  it  becomes 
easy  to  recognise  the  axillary  artery  at  its  posterior  part,  and  here  it 
may  be  tied  -without  difficulty,  as  it  can  be  easily'  reached  and  isolated, 
owing  to  the  loose  character  of  the  cellular  tissue  in  this  re^on.  The 
principal  point  to  bo  attended  to  in  ttie  operation  is  to  clearly  recogmM 
the  coraco-brachialis  muscle  ;  for  if  you  have  not  this  guide,  dther  the 
uh^  or  the  spiral  nerves  may  be  mistaken  for  the  median,  and  i» 
search  for  the  artery  prove  ineffectual. 

A  patient  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital  some  years  ago,  who,  in 
falling  down  the  hold  of  a  barge,  caught  his  arm  in  a  hook  which  wtf 
fastened  to  the  vessel's  side.  The  biceps  muscle  in  the  upper  third  of 
the  arm  was  lacerated,  and  severe  contusion  inflicted  on  the  surroundbg 
soft  parts.  There  was  some  haemorrhage  at  the  period  of  his  admisson, 
but  Uiis  was  easily  suppressed  by  a  ligature  applied  to  the  bleeding  ves- 
sel. The  wound,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  assumed  a  sloughing  i^ 
pect :  nitric-acid  lotion,  with  poultice,  was  applied,  and  tonics  adimnis- 
tered.  This  did  not,  however,  check  the  sloughing,  and  in  ten  daji 
severe  secondary  haemorrhage  occurred.  I  was  immediately  sent  &r, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  secure  the  axillary  artery  in  the  lower  third  of 
its  course.  This  was  easily  effected,  without  removing  the  patient  from 
his  bed ;  and,  in  fact,  he  seemed  to  suffer  more  from  the  necessary  forci- 
ble supination  of  the  arm  than  from  the  operation.  After  the  arterj 
was  secured,  there  was  no  further  bleeding,  and  the  patient  quickly  re 
covered. 

Operation  of  tying  the  brachial  artery, — The  necessity  for  tymg  the 
brachial  artery  may  arise  either  in  consequence  of  its  being. itself  wound- 
ed, or  from  lesions  of  the  radial  or  ulnar  branches  ;  although  generally, 
in  the  latter  case,  it  is  preferable,  unless  there  be  some  cogent  reasons 
against  such  a  mode  of  procedure,  to  apply  a  tourniquet  to  the  brachial 
artery,  to  cut  down  upon  the  wounded  vessel  itself,  and  to  place  a  liga- 
ture both  above  and  below  the  point  of  lesion ;  for  if  the  ligature  be  0^7 
applied  above  the  opening  in  the  vessel,  ^he  free  anastomosis  between 
the  radial  and  ulnar  will  be  liable  to  lead  to  secondary  haemorrhage. 

An  aneurismal  varix — that  is,  a  communication  between  an  artery 
and  a  vein,  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  operation  of  phlebotomy,  as  to  be 
one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  applying  a  ligature  upon  the  brachial 
artery. 

An  aneurismal  varix  may,  however,  arise  from  disease  as  well  as  from  ^ 
accident,  and  not  only  between  the  brachial  artery  and  a  vein  at  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  (usually  the  median  basilic),  but  between  any  artery 
and  vein  lying  in  close  proximity. 

An  aneurismal  varix,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  may  be  recognis* 
ed  as  a  blue,  circumscribed,  pulsating  tumour,  lying  in  the  course  of  a  large 
arterial  trui^.  Upon  au&c\x\la.\ion)  ^  dv&llnat  whizzing  noise  is  heard  at  each 
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Varicose  aneurism  is  &  term  employed  when  an  aneurism  opens  into 
a  vein  more  or  less  distant  from  the  artery,  the  communication  being 
formed  by  ulceration  and  not  by  puncture.  The  effect  produced  is,  how- 
ever, very  similar  to  that  in  traumatic  aneurismal  varix :  a  similar  pul- 
sating tumour  is  formed,  thrilling  at  each  systole  of  the  heart,  and  tlie 
phenomena  are  so  identical,  that  it  is  only  from  the  history  of  the  case 
that  the  cause  of  the  communication  between  the  vessels  can  be  ascer- 
tained. The  following  case  very  well  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease:— 

T.  T.,  aged  24,  was  admitted  into  the  Shrewsbury  Infirmary,  in  April 
1839,  with  a  pulsating  tumour  over  the  internal  malleolus  of  the  left;  leg, 
extending  about  three  inches  upwards,  and  placed  midway  between 
the  anterior  spine  of  the  tibia  and  the  tendoAchillis.  A  thrilling 
sensation  could  bo  felt  through  the  whole  course  of  the  saphena  major 
vein,  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh ;  pressure  upon  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  did  not  stop  the  pulsation,  but  if  made  upon  the  popliteal, 
or  femoral  artery,  it  was  readily  commanded.  The  patient  stated  that 
the  disease  commenced  about  five  months  before  his  admission  into  the 
Infirmary,  and  that  he  was  at  once  disabled  from  following  his  usual  oc- 
cupation.  From  the  strumous  diathesis  of  the  patient  it  seemed  proba- 
ble that  a  slow  ulcerative  process  had  established  the  communication  be- 
tween the  artery  and  the  vein.  A  consultation  being  held  on  this  case, 
the  surgeons  of  the  Infirmary,  with  the  exception  of  the  gentleman  un- 
der whose  care  the  patient  was  placed,  were  of  opinion  that  a  ligature 
should  be  applied  around  the  femoral  artery  ^  this  system  of  treatment 
was  not,  however,  followed,  but  the  limb  was  amputated. 

No  subsequent  history  of  this  case  has  been  published. 

The  radial  or  ulnar  artery  may  either  of  them  require  ligature  for  the 
cure  of  traumatic  aneurism,  or  to  check  the  haemorrhage  in  case  of  their 
being  wounded  in  the  fore-arm  or  in  their  palmar  branches  ^  It  is  in 
wounds  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  that  these  operations  are  most  frequently 
required,  and  in  consequence  of  the  very  free  anastomoses  between  these 
two  vessels  in  the  depth  of  the  hand,  perhaps  there 'is  no  case  of  bleedi{ig 
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rismal  yarix  is  established,  and  -will  reqaire  further  sargical  treatment  for 
its  cure.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  speaking  of  anenrismal  variz,  says, 
'^  that  no  surgical  operation  is  generally  required  in  this  disease,  as  it  'm 
not  dangerous  either  to  life  or  to  the  arm."  Such  may  be  the  fact  to  those 
who  have  no  necessity  for  the  violent  exertion  of  the  limb  ;  but  to  a  poor 
man  who  has  to  gain  his  bread  by  his  own  exertions,  such  a  limb  would 
be  totally  incompetent,  not  only  from  its  weakness,  but. from  the  danger 
arising  from  the  tumour  being  exposed  to  external  injury.  There  are  two 
modes  by  which  this  abnormal  condition  may  be  removed — viz.,  either  b; 
tying  the  brachial  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm,  or  by  laying 
open  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  tying  the  artery  above  and  below  Uie  point 
of  lesion.  If  the  first  operation  be  chosen,  it  may  easily  be  effected  b; 
making  an  incision  through  the  skin,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  in 
the  middle  of  the  upper  arm,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps  muscle- 
thus  exposing  the  fascia  of  the  arm,  which  is  to  be  laid  open  to  the  same 
extent,  when  the  biceps  is  brought  into  view,  and  is  to  be  drawn  outwards. 
The  median  nerve,  brachial  artery,  and  venae  cOmites,  are  now  exposed ; 
the  artery  is  to  be  separated  from  the  nerve  and  veins,  and,  a  ligature 
being  passed  around  it,  it  may  be  secured  in  the  usual  manner.  TUs  op- 
eration does  not,  however,  always  succeed,  in  consequence  of  the  free 
recurrent  anastomosis  between  the  radial,  ulnar,  interosseal,  and  inferior 
branches  of  the  brachial  arteries.  I  nevertheless  believe  that  this  opera- 
tion would  rarely  fail  if  due  precaution  were  taken  to  apply  gentle  cont 
pression  on  the  fore  arm,  as  before  described,  in  addition  to  the  liggtnre 
applied  to  the  brachial  artery. 

Should  the  aneurismal  varix,  however,  prove  incurable  by  these  means, 
the  following  operation  may  be  had  recourse  to  : — A  tourniquet  is  placed 
upon  the  brachial  artery,  so  as  completely  to  compress  it,  and  a  free  incis- 
ion is  made  into  the  aneurismal  sac,  which  is  to  be  completely  emptied  of 
its  clot,  and  the  interior  cleansed  by  a  sponge :  the  upper  and  lower 
opening  of  the  artery  into  the  sac  is  then  to  be  sought  for,  and  a  probe 
passed  first  into  the  upper  opening,  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  separat- 
ing the  artery  from  the  surrounding  tissues  ;  after  which*  the  vessel  is  to 
be  secured.  The  same  process  is  to  be  repeated  upon  the  distal  end. 
This  operation  is  frequently  followed  by  violent  constitutional  irritation, 
and  more  so  than  the  former  operation,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  as  far  as  refers  to  the  cure  of  the  varix,  it  is  generally  successful. 
The  danger  in  this  mode  of  proceeding  seems  to  depend  upon  the  numer- 
ous branches  of  cutaneous  nerves  which  are  distributed  at  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  and  which  can  scarcely  escape  injury  during  the  progress  of 
the  operation.  But  I  have,  however,  myself  performed  it,  as  have 
likewise  my  colleagues  Mr.  Cock  and  Mr.  Hilton,  with  a  successful  r^ 
suit. 
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Yaricosb  ANEURISM  IS  &  term  employed  when  an  aneurism  opens  into 
a  vein  more  or  less  distant  from  the  artery,  the  communication  being 
formed  by  ulceration  and  not  by  puncture.  The  effect  produced  is,  how- 
ever, very  similar  to  that  in  traumatic  aneurismal  varix :  a  similar  pul- 
sating tumour  is  formed,  thrilling  at  each  systole  of  the  heart,  and  tlie 
pbenoroena  are  so  identical,  that  it  is  only  from  the  history  of  the  case 
that  the  cause  of  the  communication  between  the  vessels  can  be  ascer- 
tained.  The  following  case  very  well  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease : — 

•    ^^^ 

T.  T.,  aged  24,  was  admitted  into  the  Shrewsbury  Infirmary,  in  April 
18S9,  with  a  pulsating  tumour  over  the  internal  malleolus  of  the  left;  leg, 
eztendmg  about  three  inches  upwards,  and  placed  midway  between 
the  anterior  spine  of  the  tibia  and  the  tendoAchillis.  A  thrilliDg 
sensation  could  be  felt  through  the  whole  course  of  the  saphena  major 
vein,  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh ;  preb*sure  upon  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  did  not  stop  the  pulsation,  but  if  made  upon  the  popliteal, 
or  femoral  artery,  it  was  readily  commanded.  The  patient  stated  that 
the  disease  commenced  about  five  months  before  his  admission  into  the 
Infirmary,  and  that  he  was  at  once  disabled  from  following  his  usual  oc- 
cupation.  From  the  strumous  diathesis  of  the  patient  it  seemed  proba- 
ble that  a  slow  ulcerative  process  had  established  the  communication  be- 
tween the  artery  and  the  vein.  A  consultation  being  held  on  this  case, 
the  surgeons  of  the  Infirmary,  with  the  exception  of  the  gentleman  un- 
der whose  care  the  patient  was  placed,  were  of  opinion  that  a  ligature 
should  be  applied  around  the  femoral  artery^  this  system  of  treatment 
iKas  not,  however,  followed,  but  the  limb  was  amputated. 

No  subsequent  history  of  this  case  has  been  published. 

The  radial  or  ulnar  artery  may  either  of  them  require  ligature  for  the 
cure  of  traumatic  aneurism,  or  to  check  the  haemorrhage  in  case  of  their 
being  wounded  in  the  fore-arm  or  in  their  palmar  branches.  It  is  in 
wounds  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  that  these  operations  are  most  frequently 
required,  and  in  consequence  of  the  very  free  anastomoses  between  these 
two  vessels  in  the  depth  of  the  hand,  perhaps  there 'is  no  case  of  ble^xs^ 
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more  perplexing  to  the  surgeon,  or  more  dijflScult  to  control,  than  irotiiids 
of  the  palmar  arteries.  "When  a  punctured  wound,  for  instance,  has  oc- 
curred in  the  deep  palmar  arch,  Tv-hich  is  generally  caused  by  a  fall  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  there  is  not  only  an  immediate  extravasatioD  of 
blood,  but  violent  subfascial  inflammation  quickly  supervenes,  and  tbis, 
added  to  the  intricate  deep-seated  structure  of  the  parts,  renders  it  m* 
possible  to  cut  down  upon  the  wounded  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
a  ligature  on  either  side  of  the  opening.  Some  years  ago,  my  late  col* 
league,  Mr.  Callaway,  was  called  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  fincUng  that 
pressure  on  the  radial  artery  stopped  the  hsemcrrhage,  he  tied  that  ar- 
tery about  an  inch  above  the  wrist ;  the  bleeding  recurred  in  a  few  hours, 
and  he  then  tied  the  uhiar  artery,  but  on  the  third  day  haemorrhage  from 
the  original  wound  again  took  place ;  the  interosseal  artery  was  next 
secured,  when  the  haemorrhage  was  permanently  stopped  ;  but  this  was 
followed  by  sloughing  of  the  parts,  so  that  amputation  of  the  hand  became 
necessary.  The  treatment  which  I  should  follow  in  wounds  of  the  palmar 
arteries,  if  in  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  would  be  to  enlarge  the  wound, 
and  to  secure  the  bleeding  vessel ;  but  if  in  the  deep  arch,  I  consider 
that  mode  of  proceeding  impossible,  and  should  try  the  effect  of  bandag- 
ing, in  the  manner  already  described,  commencing  at  the  fingers  indii^d* 
ually,  and  gently  compressing  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  with  pieces  of 
cork ;  should  this  not  succeed,  I  should  tie  the  brachial  artery,  with  the 
view  of  directing  the  current  of  the  blood  from  its  usual  course,  leaving 
the  circulation  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand  to  collateral  branches :  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  much  more  likely  means  of  stopping  the  bleedSng 
than  by  tying  either  the  radial  or  ulnar  arteries  near  the  point  of  injury. 
Attention  must,  however,  be  paid  to  the  position  of  the  limb,  the  applica- 
tion of  cold,  and  the  diet  of  the  patient.  I  was  lately  called  to  a 
case  of  sloughing  of  the  hand,  in  which  there  was  profuse  hoemorrhage 
from  the  principal  artery  of  the  thumb,  where  it  is  deeply  seated  beueen 
the  adductor  pollicis  and  the  adductor  indicis  muscles.  Although  in  this 
case  the  bleeding  was  profuse,  I  could  not  discover  its  precise  source,  but 
I  passed  a  crooked  needle,  armed  with  a  ligature,  deeply  down  by  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  along  the  under  surface  of  the  adductor 
muscle,  and  the  tightening  of  this  ligature  completely  checked  the  hae- 
morrhage, which  did  not  afterwards  recur.  The  radial  artery  may  be 
tied  in  any  part  of  its  course  from  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  point 
wheie  it  becomes  palmar :  but  the  operation  is  much  more  difficult  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  fore-arm  than  in  any  other  part. 

Operation  of  tying  the  radial  artery. — If  it  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  artery  in  the  upper  third  of  its  course,  an  incision  must,  be  made 
commencing  an  inch  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  a  little  to  the  radial 
side  of  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm,  and  continued  obliquely  downwardsj 
and  slightly  outwards,  for  two  inches  and  a  half ;  this  incision  should 
merely  divide  the  skin,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  superficial  veins: 
the  fascia  is  next  to  bo  divided  to  the  same  extent,  and  this  second  inci- 
sion exposes  the  inner  or  ulnar  edge  of  the  supinator  radii  longus  muscle, 
which  is  to  be  drawn  outwards,  when  the  deep  fascia  of  the  arm  will  be 
exposed,  and  is  next  to  be  divided  ;  the  radial  artery  will  now  be  brought 
into  view,  with  the  radial  nerve  on  its  outer  side :  and  the  ligature  may 
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be  applied  in  the  usual  manner.  If  it  be  considered  advisable  to  tie 
the  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm,  it  is  easily  exposed  by  an  opera- 
tion precisely  similar  in  all  its  stages  to  that  just  described,  excepting 
that  the  incision  is  to  be  commenced  where  the  last  is  said  to  have  ter- 
xmnated. 

From  the  superficial  position  of  the  radial  artery  at  the  inferior  third 
of  the  fore-arm,  it  is  frequently  exposed  to  injuries  which  render  the  ap- 
plication of  a  ligature  necessary  to  stop  the  bleeding.  To  expose  the 
vessel  in^  this  part,  an  incision,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  is  to  be 
made  on  the  radial  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  muscle  : 
this  incision  is  to  expose  the  fascia,  upon  the  division  of  which  the  artery 
may  be  seen,  with  its  nerve  on  the  radial  side,  so  that  the  artery  is 
placed  between  the  tendon  and  the  nerve. 

Operation  of  tying  the  ulnar  artery. — The  ulnar  artery,  in  taking  its 
course  from  the  elbow  to  the  hand,  differs  from  the  radial  in  being  more 
deeply  seated  in  the  upper  third  of  the  arm,  and  superficially  in  the 
hand,  while  the  radial  is  comparatively  superficial  above,  and  deeply 
placed  at  its  termination.  Therefore,  to  tie  the  ulnar  at  the  commence- 
ment of  its  course  is  a  much  more  difficult  operation  than  to  secure  the 
radial  in  the  same  situation.  It  may,  however,  be  effected  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — ^The  arm  being  supinated  and  resting  on  a  table,  an  in- 
cision is  to  be  made  two  inches  below  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
and  continued  downwards  for  three  inches  in  the  course  of  the  centre  of 
the  ulna  ;  the  fascia  being  laid  bare,  it  is  to  be  divided  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, and  an  intermuscular  space  between  the  flexor  sublimis  and  flexor 
profundus  will  be  exposed.  The  elbow  must  now  be  flexed,  which  will 
relax  these  muscles  and  permit  of  their  separation  to  a  sufficient  degree 
to  expose  the  artery,  around  which  the  ligature  is  to  be  applied.  The 
necessity  for  this  operation  must  be  very  rare,  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
depth  of  the  vessel,  it  is  but  little  subject  to  lesion ;  and  if  a  wound 
should  be  inflicted  in  it  below  this,  it  is  better  to  tie  the  vessel  at  the  point 
of  injury  than  to  attempt  the  difficult  operation  now  described. 

In  the  inferior  third  of  the  forearm  the  ulnar  artery  is  readily  exposed 
by  making  an  incbion  abouc  two  inches  and  a  half  long  on  the  radial 
mde  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris :  the  fascia  being  divided,  this  muscle  is 
exposed,  and  is  now  to  be  drawn  inwards  ;  the  deep  fascia  is  next  to  be 
laid  open,  when  the  artery  will  be  exposed,  lying  on  the  radial  side  of  the 
ulnar  nerve ;  from  this,  as  well  as  its  veins,  it  must  be  separated,.when 
the  nature  can  easily  be  passed  around  it. 

In  the  description  I  have  given  of  tying  the  radial  and  ulnar  arterieSi 
I  have  perhaps  hardly  sufficiently  explained  how  much  the  successful  per- 
formance of  these  operations  depends  upon  clearly  exposing  the  superfi- 
mal  and  deep  fasciae  of  the  forearm ;  for  instance,  immediately  under 
the  skin  the  superficial  fascia  is  found :  upon  cutting  through  this,  and 
by  the  separation  of  the  muscles  or  tendons,  without  the  aid  of  a  knife, 
the  deep  fascia  is  brought  into  view,  and  it  is  not  until  this  is  divided  that 
these  arteries  can  possibly  be  exposed  ;  and  if  this  deep  fascia  were  un- 
intentionally cut  through  at  the  first  incision,  the  distinctive  steps  of  the 
operation  would  be  lost,  and  the  operator  become  confused  by  the  ab- 
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sence  of  any  gaide,  and  could  not  be  certain  wheQier  it  were  ihe  deep- 
seated  or  superficial  muscles  which  were  exposed. 

Having  completed  the  surgery  relating  to  the  arteries  distributed  from 
the  commencement  of  the  aorta,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  connder&tion 
of  those  vessels  which  supply  the  lower  extremities,  and  are  derived  from 
the  termination  of  that  great  systemic  trunk. 

Circumstances  might  indeed  occur  which  would  warrant  the  repetitioo 
of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  boldj  and  most  scientific  attempt  to  save  the  life 
of  ^  person,  from  a  bleeding  which  threatened  to  be  fatal,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  ligature  to  the  aorta  itself;  and  in  a  case  where,  from  the  bunt- 
ing of  an  aneurism,  no  other  means  could  be  had  recourse  to,  I  shoold 
not  hesitate  to  follow  his  example  :  but  in  the  case  of  a  wound  of  the  iliac 
artery,  which,  having  been  temporarily  closed  by  a  coagulum,  afterwardi 
bled  afresh,  I  do  not  thiuk  the'  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  aorta  so 
likely  to  prove  efiectual,  as  the  collateral  branches  could  not  have  been 
in  the  same  manuer  prepared  to  convey  the  blood. 

The  followiug  is  an  account  of  the  case  in  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
tied  the  abdominal  aorta : — Charles  Hudson,  a  porter,  aged  tKirty^ight, 
was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  April  1817,  with  an  aneurism  of  die 
left  external  iliac  artery.     On  the  third  day  after  his  ^admission,  the  swell- 
ing suddenly  increased  to  double  its  former  size,  and  distinct  fluctuatioD 
could  be  felt  above  Poupart's  ligament.    The  tumour  now  filled  the  space 
between  the  thigh  and  the  reflexion  of  the  peritoneum,  so  that  any  attempt 
to  expose  the  iliac  artery  would  probably  have  led  at  once  to  a  &tel 
hsemorrhage.     Sir  Astley  Cooper  ordered  the  patient  to  be  bled,  to  be 
kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  pressure  to  be  applied  to  the  tumour.     A  doogh 
soon  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin,  but  the  patient  remained  for 
sixteen  days  without  bleeding.     On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  day, 
however,  a  profuse  hajmorrhage  occurred,  which  so  exhausted  him  that  he 
passed  his  faeces  involuntarily.     Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  immediately  sent 
for  ;  and  as  he  saw  that  a  return  of  the  bleeding  would  destroy  the  pa- 
tient, he  determined  upon  placing  a  ligature  around  the  aorta.     The  ope- 
ration was  performed  as  follows : — The  shoulders  of  the  patient  were  rwsed 
by  pillows,  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  an  in- 
cision was  made  three  inches  long,  half  of  which  was  above  and  half  be- 
low the  umbilicus,  but  curved  so  as  to  avoid  that  part :  the  linea  alba  was 
thus  exposed,  and  was  next  divided.     A  small  aperture  was  then  made 
into  the  peritoneum,  and  enlarged  by  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  to  nearly 
the  size  of  the  external  wound.     At  this  stage  of  the  operation  a  smjl 
convolution  of  intestine  projected,  but  it  was  easily  returned.     Sir  Astley 
then  passed  his  fore-finger  between  the  intestines  to  the  spine,  and  readily 
felt  the  aorta  beating  with  great  force.     By  means  of  his  finger-n^  Iw 
scratched  through  the  peritoneum  at  the  left  side  of  the  vessel,  and,  grar 
dually  insinuating  his  finger  between  it  and  the  spine,  penetrated  the  peri- 
toneum on  the  opposite  side  :  through  the  opening  thus  made  he  pissed 
the  aneurismal  needle,  armed  with  a  single  silk,  which  Mr.  Key,  who  was 
assisting  him,  drew  from  the  eye  of  the  needle  to  the  external  wound. 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  tightening  the  ligature  without  including  a 
portion  of  intestine  ;  but  this  was  ultimately  efiected :  and  for  the  &8t 
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time  the  aorta  of  a  living  man  was  enclosed  within  a  ligature.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  operation  the  patient  again  passed  his  faeces  involuntarilj. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  together,  and  maintained  in  appo- 
sition bjr  quill  suture  and  adhesive  plaister.  The  patient  was  put  to  bed ; 
his  pulse  was  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  forty.  Upon  touching  the  thigh 
the  man  thought  that  it  was  his  foot  that  was  pressed — showing  that  the 
sensibility  of  the  limb  had  become  imperfect.  The  patient  remained  com- 
fortable until  the  following  evening,  when  he  vomited,  and  his  faeces  again 
passed  from  him  involuntarily.  He  passed  a  restless  night,  and  vomited 
at  intervals :  his  pulse  was  104,  weak  and  small ;  his  countenance  was 
aimous  ;  he  complained  of  pain  in  his  head,  and  his  urine  kept  dribbling 
firom  him.  He  gradually^  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  died  forty 
hours  after  the  operation. 

Upon  a  post  mortem  examination,  no  sign  of  peritoneal  inflammation 
was  found,  but  adhesive  matter  had  glued  together  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  The  ligature  had  been  passed  around  the  aorta  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  above  its  bifurcation,  and  more  than  an  inch  below 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  duodenum :  neither  intestine  nor  omentum  had 
been  included  in  the  ligature.  On  laying  open  the  aorta,  a  clot  of  more 
than  an  inch  in,  length  was  found  to  have  sealed  the  artery  above  the  liga- 
ture, and  both  common  iliacs  were  also  closed  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  by 
ihe  continuation  of  a  clot  which  had  formed  in  the  aorta  below  the  point 
of  compression — a  condition  which  proved  that  the  aorta  itself  is  as  com- 

S stent  as  smaller  vessels  to  become  obliterated  by  the  application  of  a 
gature. 

The  aneurismal  sac  was  of  enormous  size,  and  reached  from  the  com- 
mon iliac  artery  to  Foupart's  ligament,  encroaching  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  thigh. 

This  case,  notwithstanding  its  unsuccessful  result,  seems  to  my  mind  to 
establish  the  propriety  of  a  repetition  of  the  operation  under  favourable 
inrcumstances.  I  attribute  the  death  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  patient  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  lost  on  the  first  giving  way  of  the  slough :  for  it  is  stated 
that  he  then  passed  his  faeces  involuntarily,  which  is  the  strongest  possible 
indication  of  prostrated  vital  power. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  in  a  note  in  his  second  volume  of  Surgical 
Lectures,  p.  72,  (edited  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,)  "  in  an  operation  which  I  lately 
performed,  of  tjing  the  external  iliac  artery  above  Poupart's  ligament,  I 
think  I  could  with  little  difficulty  have  reached  the  aorta  by  turning  up 
the  peritoneum  :  and  should  I  again  tliink  it  advisable  to  place  a  ligature 
on  the  aorta,  I  should  prefer  this  method  to  the  one  I  before  adopted."  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  Sir  Astley  Cooper  would  have  succeeded  in  his 
case,  unless  he  had  performed  the  opera^on  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  this  would  have  complicated  the  steps,  as  he  would  have  had  to 
cross  the  inferior  vena  cava  to  reach  the  aorta;  for,  had  he  made  his  sec- 
tion on  the  left  side,  not  only  would  the  aneurismal  sac  have  limited  his 
space,  but  there  would  have  been  great  danger  of  haemorrhage  as  soon  as 
he  had  divided  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  Moreover,  it  has  now  been 
sufficiently  proved  that  there  is  not  that  danger  in  opening  the  peritoneal 
cavity  in  health,  which  was  at  one  time  so  much  dreaded  by  surgeons :  I 
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sboiild,  therefore,  in  an  attenuated  patient,  proceed  in  the  manner  follow- 
ed by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  the  case  already  described. 

Operation  of  tying  the  common  iliac  artery. — The  common  iliac  arte- 
ries do  not  send  oflF  any  branches  of  importance  in  their  course  from  the 
space  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae  to  the  sacro-iliac  sjnir 
physes,  where  they  divide  into  the  internal  and  external  branches. 
These  arteries  are  but  little  subject  to  disease,  and  I  believe  there  are 
no  instances  on  record  in  which  a  ligature  has  been  passed  aroimd 
them,  except  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  of  some  more  distant  branch.  I 
have  never  myself  performed  this  operation,  but  once  saw  it  done  by  Mr. 
Guthrie. 

The  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  patient  is 
placed  on  a  table,  with  the  shoulders  slightly  rsdsed  and  supported  by 

!>illows,  and  the  thigh  on  the  diseased  side  elevated  for  the  purpose  of  ^^ 
axing  the  abdominal  muscles.  An  incision  is  made,  commencing  an  ipeh 
above  the  anterior  and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  contina* 
ed  downwards  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  keeping  it  parallel  to  the 
curve  of  the  ilium,  and  in  the  direction  of  Poupart's  ligament  TKs 
first  incision  is  only  intended  to  divide  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia :  the 
edges  of  the  wound  are  now  to  be  separated,  when  the  tendon  of  the  ex* 
temal  abdominal  oblique  muscle  will  be  seen,  and  must  be  divided,  fte 
opening  being  made  of  equal  size  with  the  external  incision,  and  as  modi 
of  the  oblique  muscle  itself  as  may  be  exposed,  is  also  to  be  cut  throngh. 
A  director  is  next  to  be  passed  beneath  the  free  edges  of  the  intemil  ob- 
lique and  transversalis  muscles,  great  care  being  taken  in  this  step  not  to 
puncture  the  fascia  transversalis  by  the  director,  the  muscles  are  to  be 
dividedi  by  which  means  the  fascia  transversalis,  or  internal  abdominal 
fascia,  will  be  completely  exposed :  this  fascia  is  now  to  be  cautiously 
opened  to  the  same  extent  as  the  first  incision,  when  by  passing  the  fin- 
gers into  the  wound,  the  peritoneum  can  be  readily  separated  from  the 
iliac  fossa.  These  steps  being  completed,  the  peritoneum  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  fascia  iliaca  by  insinuating  the  fingers  between  them  ;  and 
if  the  hand  be  now  directed  towards  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  the  divis- 
ion of  the  common  iliac  into  tho  internal  and  external  branches  may  be 
distinctly  felt ;  and  as  the  common  trunk  is  in  this  region  only  loosely 
connected  with  the  psoas  muscle,  the  aneurismal  needle,  conducted  by 
the  forefinger,  may  be  readily  passed  behind  it. 

The  most  difficult  step  in.this  operation  is  raising  the  peritoneal  bag  and 
its  contents,  to  obtain  sufficient  room  to  tie  tho  artery,  without  endanger- 
ing the  peritoneum.  This  is  best  efiected  by  an  assistant  standing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  patient  from  tho  operator,  and  drawing  the  viscera 
carefully  towards  himself,  by  placing  his  hand  beneath  the  bag  of  the 
peritoneum.  In  passing  the  ligature  in  this  operation,  great  care  most 
be  taken  that  the  ureter  be  not  included  within  it;  and  as  that  canal 
passes  in  front  of  the  iliac  vessels,  it  should  be  raised,  with  the  perito- 
neum, by  the  assistant.  Such  are  the  steps  of  the  operation  by  which 
(in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper)  the  aorta  might  be  more  easily 
reached  than  by  those  which  he  adopted  in  the  case  of  tying  that  vessel, 
as  already  described. 
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• 

Some  surgeons  have  recommended  another  mode  of  proceeding  in 
tying  the  common  iliac  artery — ^viz.  first  to  make  an  incision  through  the 
skin  of  the  abdomen  parallel  to  the  epigastric  artery.  This  incision  is 
to  commence  about  an  inch  above  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  be  continued  upwards  for  four  inches,  terminating  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  rectus  muscle,  so  as.  to  expose  the  tendon  of  the  external  ab- 
dominal oblique.  This  tendon  is  to  be  divided :  the  three  layers  of  ab« 
dominal  muscles  are  then  to  be  cautiously  cut  through,  and  an  opening 
made  in  the  fascia  trans versalis  by  the  finger-nul,  so  that  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  may  be  entered ;  the  peritoneum  is  then  to  be  detached 
from  the  iliac  fossa,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  described  above,  and 
the  vessel  secured. 

I  consider  this  last  operation  much  more  difficult  than  the  former,  be- 
cause the  operator  would  be  certain  to  divide  large  branches  from  the 
epigastric  artery,  the  bleeding  from  which  would  interfere  materially  with 
the  further  steps  of  the  operation ;  2ndly,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
tenuity  of  the  internal  abdominal  fstscia  towards  the  mesian  line,  compar- 
ed with  that  in  the  iliac  region  ;  and  Srdly,  because  in  the  proposed  ver« 
tical  incision  the  spermatic  vessels  would  be  much  more  likely  to  be 
wounded. 

Operation  of  tying  the  internal  iliae  artery. — ^Dr.  Stevens,  of  the 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  was  the  first  who  placed  a  ligature  around  the  in- 
ternal iliac  artery.  The  operation  proved  successful ;  and  perhaps,  from 
the  length  of  its  course  before  it  divides,  and  the  numerous  branches 
which  it  then  sends  off,  which  all  freely  anastomose  with  the  artery  on  the 
opposite  side,  there  is  scarcely  any  artery  in  the  body  which  swords  a 
greater  probability  of  a  successful  termination  to  the  operation  ;  but  still 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  reach,  owing  to 
the  depth  of  its  situation,  its  near  approach  to  the  mesian  line,  and  its 
close  proximity  to  its  corresponding  vein,  external  iliac  artery,  and  the 
ureter.  Had  I  to  tie  this  artery, — an  operation  I  have  never  perform- 
ed,— I  should  proceed  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  operation  of 
tying  the  common  iliac.  An  advantage  mav  perhap6*be  gained  as.  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  artery  can  be  reachea  after  the  incision  has  been 
made,  by  remembering  that  the  origin  of  the  internal  iliac  is  in  the  centre 
of  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  and  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium  to  the  umbilicus.  Even  in  the  dead  subject,  I  have  found  this  ope- 
ration very  difficult,  for  in  the  force  necessary  to  hold  the  mass  of  intes- 
tmes  back,  there  is  great  danger  of  wounding  the  peritoneum ;  and  if  a 
large  opening  be  made  through  that  membrane,  the  difficulties  in  the  fup- 
ther  course  of  the  operation  would  be  almost  insuperable.  ' 

Operation  of  tying  the  external  iliac  artery. — ^In  the  operation  of  ty- 
ing the  external  iliac  artery,  either  the  vertical,  or  oblique  lateral  incision 
may  be  employed  :  the  former  was  first  recommended  by  Mr.  Abeme- 
thy  ;  the  latter  is  generally  known  as  ^^  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  operation." 
For  the  reasons  already  given,  I  prefer  the  incision  made  in  the  course  of 
the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  to  that  made  vertical- 
ly  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  having  performed  this  ope- 
ration on  nine  occasions,  I  can  speak  confidently  of  tne  facilities  in  ue 
lateral  method. 
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« 

'In  the  first  case  in  which  I  tied  this  artery,  I  commenced  the  incisioa 
about  two  inches  on  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  and  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium,  and  continued  it  downwards  and  inwards,  terminat- 
ing in  the  space  between  the  internal  ring  and  the  spinous  process  of  die 
pubes. 

This  incision  followed,  therefore,  the  course  of  the  spermatic  chord  if- 
ter  it  issued  from  the  internal  ring,  and  merely  divided  the  skin  and  su- 
perficial fascia.     The  tendon  of  the  external  abdominal  oblique  muscle 
was  next  divided,  and  the  inguinal  canal  consequently  laid  open.    I  now 
laid  hold  of  the  chord,  and  turning  up  the  free  edges  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique and  transversalis  muscles,  exposed  the  spermatic  chord  at  its  point 
of  exit  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  orifice  being,  however,  con- 
cealed by  the  fascia  spermatica  interna.    This  fascia,  which  is,  indeed, 
only  an  extension  of  the  internal  abdominal  fascia,  was  cautiously  torn 
through  by  the  finger-nul,  and  the  opening  enlarged  by  a  bistoury,  intro- 
duced upon  a  director.    The  finger  was  now  directed  deeply  downwards 
and  inwards  towards  the  linea  ileo  pectinea,  where  the  artery  was  rea£h 
felt ;  and  the  spermatic  chord  being  drawn  and  held  upwards  and  inwanu 
by  an  assistant,  the  artery  was  easily  separated  from  its  vein  by  means 
of  the  finger-nail,  and  the  aneurismal  needle  with  a  ligature  passed  be- 
hind it,  being  directed  from  within  to  without.     In  three  or  four  of  my 
early  cases  I  met  with  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  when  I  had 
reached  the  peritoneum  through  the  internal  abdominal  fasda ;  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  prolongation  of  the  former  along  the  choitt,  these 
two  delicate  membranes  lie  in  such  close  contiguity  as  to  render  their 
separation    extremely  difficult.      In  this  mode  of  operating,  the  8pe^ 
matic   chord  also  tends   much  to  limit  the  space  required  in  securing 
the  artery :  I  have  therefore  latterly  adopted  a  modification  of  the  ope- 
ration,  and   instead  of  extending  the  first  incision  beyond  the  internal 
ring  in  the  course  of  the  inguinal  canal,  I  stopped  at  the  ring,  and  then 
cut  through  the  tendon  of  the  external  abdominal  oblique  muscle,  so  as 
to  expose  the  attachment  of  the  internal,  oblique,  and  transversalis  mttf 
cles,  to  Poupart's  ligament.    After  dividing  the  attachment  of  these  mus- 
cles, they  are  to  be  turned  up,  when  the  internal  abdominal  fascia,  which 
is  in  this  situation  strongly  developed,  will  be  brought  into  view,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  great  tenacity  offers  none  of  those  difficulties  wluch 
are  experienced,  when  the  opening  through  it  is  made  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  internal  abdominal  ring.     The  fascia  when  divided  is  here  so  per- 
fectly free  from  adhesion  to  the  peritoneum,  that  the  operator  possesses 
great  facility  in  elevating  the  peritoneum  and  enclosed  viscera  from  the 
iliac  fossa,  and  in  reaching  the  external  iliac  artery.    In  the  performance 
of  the  operation  last  described,  I  have  been  able  completely  to  expose 
the  artery  before   applying  the   ligature ;  while  in  the  method  I  first 
adopted,  I  never  dared  sufficiently  to  separate  the  peritoneum  from  its 
attachment   to  the  fascia,  to    enable  me  to   see    the   artery    whilst  I 
passed  the  ligature  around  it.      I  have  already  described  a   case  in 
which  I  secured  this  artery,  when  speaking  of  the  process  by  which  an 
artery  is  obliterated  by  a  ligature  ;  but  in  that  case  I  did  not  succeed,  as 
no  coagulum  formed,  and  upon  separation  of  the  ligature  fatal   h8^o^ 
rhage  ensued. 
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In  1827,  Feb.  20th,  I  performed  the  operation  of  secaring  the  femoral 
artery  for  popliteal  aneurism,  on  Richard  Robins,  an  agricultural  labour- 
er, set.  36.  There  was  nothing  particular  in  the  operation,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  be  going  on  favourably  until  the  sixth  day,  when  the  wound 
put  on  an  erysipelatous  inflammation:  this  was  treated  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  easily  subdued.  On  the  eleventh  day  after  the  opera- 
tion,  a  severe  haemorrhage  occurred,  but  was  restrained  by  pressure : 
it  recurred,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  when  I  was  sent  for,  and 
immediately  tied  the  external  iliac  artery.  All  haemorrhage  ceased, 
and  the  patient  appeared  to  be  going  on  remarkably  well,  until  the  8th  of 
March,  when  he  was  attacked  with  vomiting  and  symptoms  of  great  de- 
pression  ;  the  vomiting  continued  at  intervals  throughout  the  night :  the 
countenance  was  anxious ;  pulse  quick  and  feeble,  and  the  sickness  con- 
tinued in  the  most  distressing  manner,  unrelieved  by  any  remedies  that 
were  administered ;  and  on  the  seventh  day  after  the  application  of  the 
ligature  to  the  external  iliac  artery,  the  patient  died.  The  friends 
would  not  allow  the  body  to  be  examined.  But  the  death  of  this  patient 
appeared  to  result  rather  from  the  great  depression  caused  by  the  origi- 
nal loss  of  blood,  than  from  any  circumstance  attributable  t6  the  second 
operation. 

In  January,  1828,  a  poor  man  called  to  obtain  the  advice  of  Sir  Ast- 
'  ley  Cooper,  who  at  that  time  saw  a  great  number  of  patients  gratuitously. 
He  was  the  subject  of  an  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery,  opposite  to  the 
point  where  that  vessel  perforates  the  adductor  magnus.  Sir  Astiey 
placed  the  patient  under  my  care,  and  as  at  this  time  X  had  not  been  ap- 
pointed surgeon  to  (xuy's  Hospital,  I  placed  him  in  private  lodgings.  On 
examining  the  case,  I  found  the  artery  diseased  just  below  Foupart's  liga- 
ment, and  therefore  could  not,  as  1  intended,  apply  the  ligature  upon  the 
superficial  femoral  artery  ;  I  consequently  determined  upon  tying  the  ex- 
ternal iliac.  I  performed  the  operation  by  laying  open  the  inguinal  canal ; 
entering  the  abdomen  by  tearing  through  the  prolongation  of  the  internal 
abdominal  fascia  on  the  chord,  I  found  considerable  difficulty  in  raising 
the  peritoneum,  but  succeeded,  however,  in  placing  a  ligature  round  the 
artery.  On  the  twenty-first  day  the  ligature  came  away,  and  the  wound 
healed  favourably.  Sloughing  of  the  foot  ultimately  supervened  but  after 
removing  the  two  outer  metatarsal  bones  the  patient  perfectly  recovered. 

Hans  Jacobs,  set.  44,  a  Danish  sailor,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hos- 
pital  on  the  16th  of  July,  1831,  with  a  large  aneurism  a  littie  below  Fou- 
part's  ligament,  over  which  the  swelling  partly  extended.  The  lateral 
dimensions  of  the  tumour  exceeded  the  vertical :  it  was  more  solid  at  its 
outer  part  than  in  the  centre ;  the  pulsation  was  extremely  strong.  On 
the  19  th  I  placed  fl  ligature  around  the  external  iliac  artery,  and  in  this 
case  I  made  my  first  incision  so  as  to  cross  the  internal  ring ;.  in  securing 
the  artery  through  the  ring,  I  experienced  the  same  difficulty  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  raising  the  peritoneum.  The  temperature  of  the 
limb  was,  on  the  day  after  the  operation,  a  degree  and  a  half  higher  than 
that  of  the  opposite  leg.  On  the  21st  the  ligature  came  away,  and 
shortiy  after  the  patient  was  discharged  quite  well,  the  wound  healing  by 
granulation.  George  Sullivan,  aet.  34,  by  profession  a  flute-player,  of 
cachectic  appearance^  from  the  irregular  habits  of  living  almost  insepar- 
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able  from  his  occupation  as  a  ta?ern  musician.  He  described  that  aboot 
a  month  before  Ids  adnuscdon  into  the  hospital  (on  Augosfc  29, 1836),  b9 
accidentally  discovered  a  pulsating  tumour  about  the  centre  of  the  imddk 
third  of  the  right  thigh,  just  m  the  tract  of  the  femoral  artery.  Hft 
could  not  attribute  it  to  any  accident  or  violent  exertion.  The  tunou 
was  about  the  size  of  a  large  hen's  egg,  and  was  easily  emptied  by  pra* 
sure  upon  it,  or  upon  the  artery  above,  but  it  instantaneously  refilled  op* 
on  the  pressure  bemg  removed.  A  few  days  after  his  admisaon,  I M 
the  external  iliac  artery,  pursuing  the  same  course  in  the  operatioQ  sal 
have  described  in  the  other  cases.  On  the  day  foUowing  we  optn&m 
the  limb  was  a  degree  higher  in  temperature  than  that  on  the  healthj 
side,  and  the  patient  was  perfectiy  free  from  pain.  The  next  day  hi 
had  rather  a  sharp  attack  of  fever,  attended  by  vomiting,  and  eoaaitp 
able  pain  in  the  wound.  The  bowels  not  having  been  opened,  he  wu 
ordered  saline  draughts.  This  treatment  was  sufficient  to  re&ve  die 
febrile  symptoms,  and  no  further  untoward  circumstances  occurred.  Ob 
the  eighteenth  day  after  the  operation  the  ligature  came  away,  and  from 
that  moment  the  patient  rapidly  recovered,  and  was  discharged  on  OetD> 
her  11,  quite  well. 

In  1838, 1  witnessed  the  operation  of  tying  the  external  iliac  arterj 
by  my  late  colleague,  Mr.  Morgan :  the  operation  was  rendered  unoBii- 
any  difficult,  from  the  presence  of  hernia  on  both  sides.  The  man  «m 
the  subject  of  an  aneurismal  tumour  of  the  right  femoral  artery  at  iti 
division  into  the  superficial  and  deep  branches.  On  the  10th  of  October, 
Mr.  Morgan  tied  the  right  external  iliac,  making  an  incision  ext^idiiig 
from  an  inch  below  the  anterior  and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  On  dividing  the  tendoa  of 
the  external  abdominal  oblique  muscle,  the  right  inguinal  hernia  immedi- 
ately protruded,  rendering  the  operation  extremely  difficult :  it  was  ft 
difficulty,  however,  which  the  operator,  by  his  great  coolness  and  precis- 
ion, immediately  overcame,  and  the  patient  recovered  without  an  unto- 
ward symptom. 

John  Bryant,  set.  41,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  Feb.  14  1844,  with 
a  double  aneurism  of  the  right  femoral  artery,  the  sacs  being  about  two 
inches  distant  from  each  otiier,  and  about  four  inches  below  Poupart's 
ligament.  The  patient  was  short,  stout,  and  carried  an  appearance  of 
recklessness  in  his  countenance.  On  the  20th  of  February  I  tied  the 
external  iliac  artery.  From  the  stoutness  of  the  patient  I  met  with  niore 
than  usual  difficulty  in  exposing  the  vessel,  which  presented  a  diseased 
appearance,  it  being  larger  and  its  coats  thinner  than  natural, — ci^ating 
a  fear  in  my  mind,  when  I  tightened  the  ligature,  that  they  might  po» 
sibly  give  way,  from  the  constriction  ;  nothing  untotrard,  however  oem^ 
red.  The  next  day  the  patient  complained  of  general  abdominal  tende^ 
ness,  attended  by  nausea.  His  countenance  was  anxious,  and  pulse  small 
and  hard.  Calomel  and  opium  were  ordered,  and  a  light  poultice  over 
the  abdomen.  On  the  22nd  the  patient  had  in  no  respect  improved. 
The  abdomen  was  distended,. and  the  bowels  constipated :  indeed  the 
svmptoms  were  so  urgent  and  peculiar  that  a  suspicion  crossed  my  nund 
that  I  might  possibly  have  included  a  portion  of  intestine  within  the  liga- 
ture.   My  &aia  ]^tQVQd,ViO^^^^T)Xmfo\mdQd:  for  the  administration  of 
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half  an  otinee  of  oastor  oil  and  fifteen  drops  of  laodanum  produced  a 
eopions  healthy  motion.  On  the  18th  of  March,  twenty-dz  days  after 
llie  operation,  the  Hgatare  came  away  without  tiie  slightest  bleeding,  and 
flie  patient  remained  for  a  week  in  such  a  state  as  to  lead  to  the  hope  of 
rapid  convalescence.  On  the  29th  of  March,  however,  signs  of  gangrene 
ftjppeared  in  the  littie  toe,  and,  notwithstanding  medical  treatment,  con- 
luoed  to  progress  until  the  whole  foot  was  in  a  state  of  sphacelus.  On 
tiie  4th  of  April  the  gangrene  had  extended  above  the  ankle,  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  patient  being,  however,  but  littie  aflfected.  By 
Ae  12th,  more  than  half  the  leg  was  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  emitting  a 
most  offensive  effluvium,  and  lus  constitution  then  began  to  suffer  from 
the  local  affection.  Brandy,  bark,  ammonia,  and  animal  food,  were  order- 
ed, and  on  the  18tii  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  had  formed  about  two 
inehes  below  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  The  health  of  the  patient  was 
now  much  improved,  and  on  the  21st  I  considered  him  in  a  fit  condition 
to  bear  amputation  of  the  limb.  He  immediately  consented  to  it,  and 
after  the  operation  the  stump  readily  healed  by  granulation,  and  he  left 
the  hospital  qmte  well  on  the  18th  of  July. 

Henry  Stevens,  set.  51,  a  healthy-looking  man,  of  spare  habit,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital,  4th  August,  1845,  with  aneurism  of  the  right 
femoral  artery :  he  attributed  the  commencement  of  the  disease  to  stum- 
bling over  a  stone  when  carrying  a  heavy  load,  a  few  months  before. 
When  admitted  to  the  hospital,  the  tumour  was  raised  about  two  inches 
mbove  the  level  of  the  thigh,  was  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  occupied 
entirely  the  triangular  space  formed  by  the  sartorius,  obturator  muscles 
and  Poupart's  ligament :  the  latter  it  partly  overlapped.  The  pulsation 
mm  very  strong,  and  the  whizzing  sound  loud  upon  auscultation.  The 
arterial  system  generally,  as  well  as  the  lungs,  was  pronounced  healthy. 
Owing  to  the  patient  bemg  somewhat  out  of  health  when  admitted  into 
the  hospital,  he  was  not  operated  on  until  the  14th  inst.  In  this  case  I 
ehanged  my  plan  in  the  operation,  malting  the  incision  to  terminate  en- 
tirely on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  instead  of 
turning  up  the  free  edges  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  mus- 
cles, I  cut  through  their  attachments,  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  thus 
only  exposed  the  iliac  portion  of  the  internal  abdominal  fascia ;  on  the 
division  of  this  I  easily  separated  the  peritoneum  from  the  iliac  fosa,  and 
brought  the  artery  distinctiy  into  view :  scarcely  any  blood  was  lost  in 
the  operation.  The  patient  was  removed  to  bed,  and  the  limb,  slightiy 
flexed,  was  wholly  enveloped  in  flannel :  eight  hours  after  the  operation 
the  temperature  of  the  limb  had  risen  to  99^,  while  that  of  the  sound 
limb  was  97^ ;  on  the  following  day,  the  temperature  on  the  ride  of  the 
disease  had  increased  to  102°,  that  of  the  other  side  being  101. 

From  this  time  until  the  1st  of  September,  the  patient  did  not  present 
any  alarming  symptoms,  although  his  general  constitutional  powers  re- 
mained ummproved  ;  his  tongue  became  brown,  his  pulse  feeble,  and  ap- 
petite bad  ;  still  his  spirits  were  good,  and  he  seemea  confident  of  recov- 
ery ;  but  on  the  1st  of  September,  at  10  P.M.,  the  dresser  was  sent  for 
in  consequence  of  a  haemorrhage  from  the  wound ;  before  his  arrival  in 
the  ward,  the  bleeding  had,  however,  ceased,  not  more  than  about  four 
ounces  of  arterial  blood  having  been  lost.    The  next  da.^  \!bL<^  %^\Tw\Si  ^1 
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{he  patient  were  mach  depressed ;  pulse  96,  and  feeble,  and  a  sttuov 
dUscoarge  continued  the  wnole  day  from  the  wound ;  t&e  ligature  not 
seemed  to  protnide  fieurther  from  the  wouid,  as  if  it  were  separated  fron 
the  artery ;  but  owing  to  the  tendency  to  haemorrhage,  the  dresser  dired 
not  ascertun  the  &ct ;  on  the  8rd  of  September,  bleeding  again  oeeu' 
red ;  about  four  ounces  of  blood  were  lost,  but  the  bleeding  was  stopped 
by  pressure ;  m  two  hours,  however,  another  gush  of  blood  ooeoned, 
when  Mr.  Hilton  was  called  into  the  ward,  and  applied  a  toamiquet  oter 
the  artery,  and  thus  comdetely  commanded  the  bleeding.  The  hmoat- 
rhage  not  returning  on  the  6th,  the  tourniquet  was  removed ;  no  Uood 
followed ;  but  a  foetid,  grumous  discharge,  apparentiy  from  the  sac,  ooied 
from  the  wound.  A  sloughing  over  the  ilium,  which  seemed  to  hxn 
been  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  tourniquet,  now  commenced:  tte 
patient  gradually  became  weaker ;  his  appetite  continued  bad ;  liis  pake 
was  180.  The  grumous  discharge  increased,  the  sac  becoming  propor 
iionablv  softer,  and  on  the  16th,  matter  appeared'to  be  making  its  mj 
down  ^e  thigh ;  an  opening  was  made,  and  a  connderable  quantitj  of 
grumous  matter,  dmilar  to  that  discharged  from  the  wound,  was  evaei» 
ted ;  his  pulse  could  now  scarcely  be  counted,  from  its  feebleness  anl 
rapidity ;  his  face  was  bedewed  irith  perspiration.  At  11  p.m.,  on  the 
same  day,  arterial  haemorrhage  came  on,  and  at  12  o'clock  he  died. 

M^amnatian  twelve  haure  cfter  death. — ^The  parts  about  the  wmmd 
were  in  a  stato  of  gangrene.  The  external  iliac  artery  was  dinded  st 
the  point  where  the  ligature  had  been  applied,  and  the  two  ends  wen 
gangrenous.  Upon  making  a  section  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  arteij, 
a  firm  coagulum,  about  hfdf  an  inch  in  length,  was  found,  but  at  some 
distance  from  the  truncated  extremity,  the  interspace  being  filled  with 
the  same  kind  of  grumous  matter  ii?hich  had  been  discharged  from  the 
wound  during  life.  The  bleeding  had  evidently  taken  place  from  fte 
lower  extremity  of  the  artery,  in  which  no  coagulum  was  'found.  The 
femoral  artery  passed  through  the  center  of  the  diffused  aneurism,  and 
just  below,  where  the  profunda  was  given  off,  a  second  aneurism  was 
found. 

William  West,  set.  36,  was  admitted  into  Guy's,  20th  January,  1847. 
He  stated  that  about  three  months  before,  his  attention  was  first  attracted 
to  a  pulsating  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  situated  in  the 
left  gr(Hn,  just  below  Foupart's  ligament ;  he  could  not  trace  it  to  any 
cause,  never  having  received  either  a  blow  or  sprain ;  the  tumour  remun- 
ed  unchanged  in  form  or  size  until  two  days  previous  to  his  admission 
into  the  hospital,  when,  while  walking  briskly  along  the  pavement,  he 
slipped  off  the  kerb-stone,  falling  heavily  in  the  road ;  at  the  same  time 
he  most  distinctly  felt  the  tumour  give  way  :  the  thigh  immediately  b^ 
came  much  enlarged,  and  he  stated  that  he  distinctly  felt  ^'  something 
hot  running  down  the  inside  of  his  thigh."  He  was  carried  home,  and 
remained  in  bed  thirty-six  hours,  suffering  considerable  pain  from  the 
great  distention  of  the  integuments  of  the  thigh,  attended  by  a  sensation 
of  numbness  and  cold  in  the  leg.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  daj 
i^er  the  accident,  he  was  brought  to  the  hospital.  About  four  hours  af- 
ter his  admission,  I  saw  him.  On  examination,  I  found  the  left  thigh 
nearly  double  the  a\ze  o(  tVk!^  n^t^  b^vTi^  particularly  prominent  aboat 
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the  upper  third  of  its  anterior  surface  ;  but  the  whole  thigh  was  tense, 
the  extravasation  of  blood  extending  to  the  knee,  and  pulsation  being  ^ 
tinctly  evident  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  thigh.  I  felt  assured 
that  delay  was  inadmissible,  and  immediately  proposed  to  the  patient  the 
application  of  a  ligature  around  the  external  iliac  artery :  he  consented, 
arc  was  removed  at  once  to  the  operating  theatre.  The  stepeT  followed  In 
this  operation  were  the  same  as  those  in  that  last  desoribea4  the  artery 
hemg  very  easily  exposed.  The  ligature  came  away  on  the  twenty-third 
day,  and  the  patient  recovered  without  any  bad  symptom ';  the  only  point 
imrthy  of  notice  being  the  circumstance  that  the  temperature  of  the 
limb  operated  on  always  exceeded  (during  the  progress  of  the  cure) 
that  on  the  healthy  side  by  three  or  four  degrees. 

I  have  performed  this  operation  successfully  in  one  other  instance,  but 
cannot  find  the  details  of  the  case.  I  therefore  only  mention  it  here,  as 
it  appears  to  me  desirable  that  in  an  operation  so  important,  correct  sta- 
tistical accounts  should  be  preserved,  to  show  the  proportion  of  cures 
rat  of  the  whole  number  of  operations  performed.  I  believe,  that  al- 
Ibongh  from  its  situation  the  placing  of  a  ligature  around  the  iliac  artery 
ii  a  fermidable  operation,  a  favourable  result  can  be  more  confidently  an- 
ticipated than  in  the  case  of  any  other  artery  of  great  magnitude :  this 
arises  from  two  principal  circumstances — ^firstiy,  that  through  the  greater 
part  of  its  length — ^viz.  from  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  to  Foupari's  liga- 
ment— no  branch  of  any  importance  is  given  off  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  formation  of  the  clot ;  and  that,  secondly,  the  free  anastomosis  be- 
tween the  branches  of  the  internal  and  external  iliac  arteries  on  the  thigh 
is  8u£Scient  to  carry  on  the  circulation  to  the  lower  extremity. 


LECTURE    LXI. 

CONTINUATION    OF  THE   DISEASES   AND   INJURIES 

OF    THE    VASCULAB    SYSTEM. 

J^ng  the  femoral  artery —  Usually  required  for  popliteal  aneurism-^ 
Frequency  of  popliteal  aneurism — Cases  of  tying  femoral  artery — 
Difficulties  arising  from  unusu^al  distribution  of  ihe  vessel — Popliteal 
aneurism  does  not  necessarily  indicate  aneurismal  diathesis — Jrrogno' 
sis  favourable  in  tying  femoral  artery— Tying  popliteal  artery— Gen^ 
erally  inadmissible— Reasons  why— Tying  posterior  tibial  artery— 1^- 
ing  posterior  tibial  in  the  middle  of  the  leg — l^ng  anterior  tibial  ar- 
tery— Treatment  of  patients  before  and  after  operation— Separation 
qf  the  Ugature— Question  if  proper  to  apply  a  liaature  for  aneurism^ 
when  aneurismal  diathesis  is  evident — (fan  only  be  determined  by  the 
judgment  of  ihe  surgeonr-Conelusion. 

Operation  of  tying  the  femoral  artery.— ^TH^  operation  is  most  fre- 
qaaatly  requred  in  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery^  or  of  the  lower  per- 
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tion  of  the  femoral  artery  itself :  it  may,  however,  be  rendered  necessary 
by  wounds  of  the  femoral,  and  in  cases  of  secondary  bleeding  after  am- 
putation, when  the  haemorrhage  takes  place  so  long  after  the  operaticn 
as  to  render  it  inadvisable  to  lay  open  the  stump.  In  my  own  practice,  I 
have  tied  the  artery  under  each  of  these  different  circumstances. 

The  comparative  frequency  of  popliteal  aneurism  is  not  easily  explain- 
ed ;  it  has  been  attributed  to  peculiar  kinds  of  employment,  which  affect 
the  position  of  the  limbs,  or  require  the  constant  exercise  of  particnlar 
muscles :  thus  postillions  and  coachmen  have  been  said  to  be  most  sub- 
ject to  popliteal  aneurism.  My  dwn  experience  does  not,  however,  sup- 
port this  view  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  persons  who,  from  the 
nature  of  their  occupation,  are  obliged  to  carry  great  weights,  are  most 
susceptible  to  the  disease. 

In  reviewing  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  popliteal  artery,  it  will  be 
seen  that  through  the  greater  part  of  the  popliteal  space  it  derives  bat 
little  support  beyond  that  afforded  by  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  the  re- 
gion ;  and  that,  during  the  violent  motions  of  the  knee-joint,  the  vessel  is 
subject  to  great  tension  and  contortion.  This  vessel  also  sends  off  witUn 
the  popliteal  space  the  superior  and  inferior  pairs  of  articular  arteries, 
and  a  large  azygos  branch  which  supplies  the  interior  of  the  knee  joint. 
The  branching  off  of  these  vessels,  particularly  the  single  one  which 
springs  from  the  center  of  the  main  trunk,  must,  I  think,  weaken  the 
artery.  Another  circumstance  which  proves  to  me  that  the  frequency 
of  popliteal  aneurism  arises  fi;om  some  peculiar  physical  cause,  is  the 
fact,  that  many  persons  have  had  aneurisms  in  this  region  on  both  sides 
when  there  appeared  to  be  no  aneurismal  diathesis  ;  and  I  have  myself 
performed  the  operation  on  both  extremities  in  three  several  cases. 

On  Dec.  22nd,  1839,  G.  Wooding,  aet.  38,  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital,  with  aneurism  of  the  left  popliteal  artery :  his  occupation  en- 
tailed the  necessity  of  carrying  great  weights,  from  IJ  to  8  cwt.  Ten 
months  before  his  admission,  when  heavily  laden,  he  slipped  down  a  stair ; 
at  the  time  he  experienced  great  pain  in  the  knee  :  this,  however,  soon 
left  him,  but  afterwards  recurred,  and  for  three  months  previous  to  his 
coming  into  the  hospital  he  had  had  a  swelling  in  the  ham  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut.  This  was  a  great  impediment  to  his  walking,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  usual  employment  a  week  before  he  came  into  the 
hospital.  When  admitted,  he  seemed  to  be  id  good  health ;  stated  that 
he  bad  never  taken  mercury  ;  and  that,  although  -  he  took  porter  freely, 
he  was  not  a  drunkard.  The  left  popliteal  space  was  completely  occupied 
by  a  firm  tumour  ;'by  slight  pressure  of  the  artery  above  the  tumour,  the 
swelling  was  rendered  less  tense,  but  the  general  pulsation  became  more 
distinct. 

On  Dec.  26th,  I  applied  a  ligature  on  the  femoral  artery,  about  an 
inch  below  the  profunda  ;  the  sheath  was  much  redder  than  usual,  and 
thickened,  as  if  from  inflammatorv  action  :  two  nerves  accompanied  the 
artery.  I  passed  the  aneurismal  needle  under  the  artery,  without  the 
ligature,  which  I  threaded  through  the  needle  after  it  was  placed  beneath 
the  vessel.  I  then  brought  the  edges  of  the  wound  together.  On  the 
eighteenth  day  the  ligature  came  away,  and  the  patient  shortly  left  the 
hospital  quite  cured.    In  the  course  of  about  two  years  from  tne  date  of 
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ihe  first  operation,  the  man  appeared  at  the  hospital  urith  an  aneurismal 
tumour  in  the  opposite  ham.  In  the  left  ham,  where  the  operation  had 
been  previously  performed,  not  a  trace  of  aneurism  could  be  found  ;  but 
on  the  right  side  there  was  a  pulsating  tumour,  about  the  size  of  half  an 
orange.  On  March  2nd,  1841, 1  tied  the  right  femoral  artery  for  this 
second  aneurism.  On  passing  the  aneurismal  needle,  rather  a  brisk  ve- 
nous  hiemorrhage  occurred ;  but  on  tightening  the  ligature  it  immediately 
eeased :  and  this  I  have  several  times  found  to  be  the  case — 30  that  ve- 
nous hssmorrhage  never  now  causes  me  to  hesitate  m  securing  the  artery 
.at  once,  as  tlus,  I  have  found,  invariably  stops  it.  The  temperature  of 
.the  limb  upon  which  the  operation  was  performed  was  in  this  case  &^ 
above  that  in  which  the  artery  had  been  formerly  tied.  The  ligature 
eame  away  on  the  thirteenth  day,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  on  the 
4th  of  April,  quite  recovered.  He  has  ever  since  followed  his  original 
laborious  occupation,  and  has  within  a  week  paid  a  vbit,  in  perfect  health, 
.  to  the  »5ter  of  the  ward  in  which  he  was  placed  when  in  tiie  hospital. 

Thomas  Forster,  a  bricklayer,  sdt  28,  of  a  leuco-pblegmatic  tempera- 
ment, was  admitted,  19th  July,  1836,  with  popliteal  aneurism  on  the 
right  side.  I  tied  the  femoral  artery  on  the  second  day  after  his  admis* 
uon,  as  he  suffered  considerable  pain  in  the  limb.  The  ligature  came 
away  on  the  eleventh  day,  but  the  wound  suppurated,  and  was  a  long 
time  in  healing.  He,  however,  left  the  hospital,  perfectly  convalescent, 
seventeen  weeks  after  his  admission.  Four  years  afterward,  on  the  14th 
of  March,  1840,  Forster  was  again  admitted  for  popliteal  aneurism  in 
the  left  limb,  the  tumour  being  situated  lower  than  usual,  just  at  the 
division  of  the  artery  into  its  tibial  branches.  Venous  hsemorrhage  oc- 
curred in  passing  the  aneurismal  needle  in  this  case,  but  it  ceased  on  ty- 
ing the  artery.    The  patient  left  the  hospital  quite  well. 

My  third  case  of  popliteal  aneurism  on  both  sides  I  have  already  re- 
lated when  speaking  of  the  cure  of  aneurism  by  compression. 
•  To  place  a  ligature  round  the  femoral  artery,  the  patient  should  be 
placed  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  limb  to  be  operated  on  being  rotated 
outwards,  with  the  leg  slightly  flexed  over  a  pillow,  as  by  these  means  all 
the  muscles  of  the  extremity  are  relaxed,  while  the  pillow  affords  a  firm 
support,  which  relieves  the  patient  from  that  anxiety  which  all  persons 
feel  when  about  to  submit  to  an  operation,  lest  any  movement  ot  theirs 
should  mar  its  success,  or  expose  them  to  danger.  When  the  patient  is 
properly  placed,  an  incision  is  made,  commencing  about  two  inches  and  a 
oalf  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  extending  downwards  in  the  course 
of  the  sartorious  muscle  for  three  inches.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  distiDguish  this  muscle,  in  consequence  of  the  oedema  which  so 
frequently  accompanies  aneurism  in  consequence  of  the  interrupted  cir- 
culation. In  that  case,  the  situation  of  the  artery  may  be  ascertained  by 
placing  one  end  of  a  tape  in  the  centre  of  Foupart's  ligament,  and  the 
other  on  the  inner  side  of  the  patella ;  while  a  second  tape  is  to  have  its 
upner  extremity  placed  on  the  anterior  and  superior  process  of  the  ileum, 
ana  its  inferior  on  the  tubercle  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur — the 
spot  at  which  these  two  lines  cross  each  other  is  that  at  which  the  liga- 
ture is  to  be  applied  upon  the  artery :  by  commencing  the  incision,  there- 
fixrCi  an  inch  and  a  half  above  this  point,  and  carrying  it  an  inch  and  a 
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tion  of  the  femoral  artery  itself:  it  may,  however,  be  rendered  necessary 
by  woands  of  the  femoral,  and  in  cases  of  secondary  bleeding  after  am- 
putation, when  the  haemorrhage  takes  place  so  long  after  the  operation 
as  to  render  it  inadvisable  to  lay  open  the  stump.  In  my  own  practice,  I 
have  tied  the  artery  under  each  of  these  different  circumstances. 

The  comparative  frequency  of  popliteal  aneurism  is  not  easily  expir- 
ed ;  it  has  been  attributed  to  peculiar  kinds  of  employment,  which  affect 
the  position  of  the  limbs,  or  require  the  constant  exercise  of  particnlar 
muscles :  thus  postillions  and  coachmen  have  been  said  to  be  most  sub- 
ject to  popliteal  aneurism.  My  hwn  experience  does  not,  however,  sup- 
port this  view ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  persons  who,  from  the 
nature  of  their  occupation,  are  obliged  to  carry  great  weights,  are  most 
susceptible  to  the  disease. 

In  reviewing  the  anatomical  reladons  of  the  popliteal  artery,  it  will  be 
seen  that  through  the  greater  part  of  the  popliteal  space  it  derives  but 
little  support  beyond  that  afforded  by  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  the  re- 
gion ;  and  that,  during  the  violent  motions  of  the  knee-joint,  the  vessel  is 
subject  to  great  tension  and  contortion.  This  vessel  also  sends  off  withm 
the  poplited  space  the  superior  and  inferior  pairs  of  articular  arteries, 
and  a  large  azygos  branch  which  supplies  the  interior  of  the  knee  joint. 
The  branching  off  of  these  vessels,  particularly  the  single  one  which 
springs  from  the  center  of  the  main  trunk,  must,  I  think,  weaken  the 
artery.  Another  circumstance  which  proves  to  me  that  Uie  frequency 
of  popliteal  aneurism  arises  fi^m  some  peculiar  physical  cause,  is  the 
fact,  that  many  persons  have  had  aneurisms  in  this  region  on  boUi  sides 
when  there  appeared  to  be  no  aneurismal  diathesis  ;  and  I  have  myself 
performed  the  operation  on  both  extremities  in  three  several  cases. 

On  Dec.  22nd,  1839,  G.  Wooding,  aet.  38,  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital,  with  aneurism  of  the  left  popliteal  artery :  his  occupation  od- 
tailed  the  necessity  of  carrying  great  weights,  from  IJ  to  8  cwt.  Ten 
months  before  his  admission,  when  heavily  laden,  he  slipped  down  a  stair ; 
at  the  time  he  experienced  great  pain  in  the  knee  :  this,  however,  soon 
left  him,  but  afterwards  recurred,  and  for  three  months  previous  to  his 
coming  into  the  hospital  he  had  had  a  swelling  in  the  ham  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut.  This  was  a  great  impediment  to  his  walking,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  usual  employment  a  week  before  he  came  into  the 
hospital.  When  admitted,  he  seemed  to  be  id  good  health ;  stated  that 
he  had  never  taken  mercury ;  and  that,  although  -  he  took  porter  freely, 
he  was  not  a  drunkard.  The  left  popliteal  space  was  completely  occupied 
by  a  firm  tumour  ;'by  slight  pressure  of  the  artery  above  the  tumour,  the 
swelling  was  rendered  less  tense,  but  the  general  pulsation  became  more 
distinct. 

On  Dec.  26th,  I  applied  a  ligature  on  the  femoral  artery,  about  an 
inch  below  the  profunda  ;  the  sheath  was  much  redder  than  usual,  and 
thickened,  as  if  from  inflammatorv  action  :  two  nerves  accompanied  the 
artery.  I  passed  the  aneurismal  needle  under  the  artery,  without  the 
ligature,  which  I  threaded  through  the  needle  after  it  was  placed  beneath 
the  vessel.  I  then  brought  the  edges  of  the  wound  togetlier.  On  the 
eighteenth  day  the  ligature  came  away,  and  the  patient  shortly  left  the 
hospital  quite  cured.    In  the  course  of  about  two  years  from  the  date  of 
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age,  who  had  a  small  anetirismal  tnmotir  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 

Cpliteal  region ;  and  this  had  increased  so  much  in  size  for  the  few  days 
fore  I  saw  him  as  to  lead  him  to  s^ek  surgical  advice.  Upon  examina- 
tion of  the  limb,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  cicatrix  in  the  usual  situation 
for  tying  the  femoral  artery ;  and  upon  making  inquiries  on  the  subject, 
be  recounted  to  me  the  following  circumstances : — ^In  the  August  before, 
be  had  first  perceived  the  pulsating  swelling  which  now  existed  in  the 
bam,  and  had  discovered  it  by  accident  while  pulling  on  his  stocking,  but 
that  it  gave  him  no  pain  ;  he  instantly  consulted  Mr.  George  Grooves,  of 
Manchester,  who  explained  to  him  the  nature  of  his  case,  and  that  the 
only  means  of  relief  was  by  surgical  operation  ;  this  was  performed  early 
in  the  September  following,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Wison  and  another 
mecUcal  gentleman.  I  immediately  wrote  to » Mr.  Greeves  for  further 
information  on  the  subject,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  his  reply : 
— ^*  In  September  last  I  was  consulted  by  Signer  Marani,  whom  I  found 
labouring  under  popliteal  aneurism,  and  for  whom  I  tied  the  femoral  arte- 
ry in  the  usual  manner.  The  case  did  remarkably  well  as  far  as  referred 
to  the  separation  of  the  ligature  and  the  speedy  healing  of  the  wound  ; 
but  in  twelve  hours  after  the  operation,  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour  re- 
curred, although  at  the  moment  the  ligature  was  tightened,  the  pulsation 
entirely  ceased  in  the  sac,  which  became  flaccid,  and,  in  fact,  could 
scarcely  be  felt."  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  femoral  artery 
bad  been  most  properly  secured,  and  that  the  continuation  of  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  tumour  depended  upon  some  unusual  free  anastomosis,  or  an 
irregular  distribution  and  division  of  the  femoral  artery  itself;  and  the 
latter  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gusack,  whom  Signer  Marani  consulted  in 
Dabfin,  to  which  place  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  visit. 

From  this  account  I  was  induced  to  make  a  very  strict  examination  of 
the  limb,  and  in  the  course  of  the  cicatrix,  I  could  discover  the  pulsation 
of  a  vessel  apparently  about  half  the  size  of  a  healthy  femoral  artery  ; 
bat  pressure  on  this  vessel  did  not  command  the  pulsation  of  the  aneu* 
rism.  In  tiio  lower  tiiird  of  the  thigh,  just  where  the  femoral  artery 
perforates  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus  muscle,  the  pulsation  of 
the  artery  was  very  perceptible,  and  pressure  here  immediately  stopped 
the  pulsation  in  the  tumour.  I  did  not,  however,  keep  up  this  pressure 
fii£Sciently  long  to  ascertain  whether  by  delay  anastomosing  vessels  might 
not  have  supplied  the  tumour  with  blood ;  but  took  it  for  granted  from 
this  experiment,  that  a  ligature  applied  to  the  femoral  artery  while  within 
**  Hunter's  canal,"  would  lead  to  a  cure  of  the  aneurism.  I  explained 
my  views  of  the  case  to  my  patient  as  to  the  probable  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  the  failure  of  the  last  operation,  and  proposed  the  application 
of  a  second  ligature,  to  which  he  consented,  and  I  performed  the  opera- 
tion on  the  18th  March,  1837. 

I  placed  the  patient  in  the  same  position  as  for  tying  the  femoral  artery 
in  the  high  operation,  and  commenced  the  incision  in  about  the  middle  of 
the  inferior  third  of  the  thigh,  extending  it  upwards  so  as  to  encroach 
npon  the  middle  third,  taking  the  line  of  direction  toTvards  the  centre  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  parallel  with  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus 
muscle,  which  could  be  readily  felt,  and  even  seen  by  slight  abduction  of 
the  limb.      This  incision  exposed  the  fascia  lata,  some  care  bein^  teo^- 
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half  below,  we  arrive  immediately  at  the  point  we  desire  to  reach.  Such 
mechanical  rules,  however,  are  usually  unnecessary,  as  the  inner  edge 
of  the  sartorius  muscle  is  itself  sufficiently  evident  to  guide  yoo.  The 
first  incision  should  only  expose  the  fiEiscia  lata,  which  is  next  to  be  di-' 
Tided  to  the  same  extent  as  the  skin ;  and  in  each  of  these  steps  can 
must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  aaphena  major  vein,  which  may  be 
exposed  to  danger.  The  fascia  being  dividea,  the  inner  c^ge  of  thi 
sartorius  muscle  comes  into  view,  and  may  be  always  reeogiiisBd, 
by  the  direction  of  its  fibres  (firom  without  to  within).  Tbe  mi»- 
de  is  to  be  drawn  outwards  by  a  retractor,  and  the  sheath  of  the 
Ssmcnrad  vessels  will  be  presented  to  the  view.  This  is  to  be  pindied 
up  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  a  small  opening  cautiously  made  into  it; 
the  opening  is  to  be  afterwards  enlargea  inth  a  probe-pointed  bistomy, 
or  by  a  scalpel,  having  first  passed  a  director  into  it  to  secure  the  arterj 
from  danger ;  the  aneurismal  needle  is  next  to  be  passed  under  the  a^ 
tery,  directing  it  from  within  to  without,  and  using  tiie  instrument  in  iti 
passage,  to  separate  the  artery  from  the  vein  which  is  behind  it.  As  I 
have  before  said,  I  rarely  arm  the  needle  until  after  I  have  placed  it  ub- 
der  the  vessel^  as  it  passes  much  more  freely  when  unencumbered  wA 
the  silk. 

After  the  needle  is  passed,  the  ligature  must  be  tightened,  we  are  toU, 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  force  to  divide  the  inner  coats  of  the  artery: 
you  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  you  will  be  aware  of  the  giving 
way  of  these  coats  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  force  necessary 
to  be  applied  for  this  purpose  can  only  be  acquired  by  operating  upon  the 
dead  subject ;  but  even  this  will  not  afford  much  guide,  for  the  force  to 
be  exerted  must  often  be  modified  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient ;  as 
in  old  people,  in  whom  there  is  great  liability  to  ossific  deposits  in  the  a^ 
teries,  the  ligature  must  be  less  tightiy  applied  than  in  younger  patients. 
As  soon  as  the  ligature  is  effectually  tied,  the  pulsation  in  the  aneurismal 
tumour  will  cease,  and  the  tumour  itself  will  become  more  or  less  flaccid; 
but  this  does  not  always  occui",  as  there  may  be  some  unusual  division  of 
the  femoral  artery  above  where  the  ligature  has  been  applied,  so  that  the 
tumour  may  yet  be  supplied  with  blood,  and  its  pulsation  continue.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  abnormal  branch  must  be  sought  for,  and 
generally  it  will  be  easily  discovered,  in  consequence  of  the  inordinate 
action  produced  in  it,  by  the  application  of  the  ligature  upon  the  other 
branch ;  it  should  be  immediately  exposed,  and  secured,  as  otherwise  the 
first  ligature  will  probably  prove  ineffectual.  K  however,  the  pulsatioo 
of  the  tumour  be  very  much  diminished  by  the  first  ligature,  1  should 
be  disposed  to  try  the  effect  of  compression  before  I  secured  the  secood 
vessel. 

I  shall  now  relate  a  series  of  cases ;  many  of  them  had  a  fatal  termi- 
nation ;  but  I  have  selected  them  in  preference  to  those  ending  succese- 
fully,  inasmuch  as  they  show  the  points  of  difficulty  that  are  likely  to 
arise,  not  only  in  the  operation  itself,  but  likewise  in  the  subsequent  rf 
fects  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  influence  exercised  bj 
extraneous  circumstances  over  the  curative  process. 

In  February,  1887, 1  was  requested  by  Mr.  Balderson,  of  Polanl- 
street,  to  visit  an  Italian  gentleman^  Sigpor  Marani,  about  tinrty  yean  d 
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age,  who  had  a  small  anetirismal  tumour  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 

Eopliteal  region ;  and  this  had  increased  so  much  in  size  for  the  few  days 
efore  I  saw  him  as  to  lead  him  to  s^ek  surgical  advice.  Upon  examina- 
tion of  the  limb,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  cicatrix  in  the  usual  situation 
for  tying  the  femoral  artery ;  and  upon  making  inquiries  on  the  subject, 
he  recounted  to  me  the  following  circumstances : — ^In  the  August  before, 
he  had  first  perceived  the  pulsating  swelling  which  now  existed  in  the 
ham,  and  had  discovered  it  by  accident  while  pulling  on  his  stocking,  but 
that  it  gave  him  no  pain  ;  he  instantly  consulted  Mr.  George  Grooves,  of 
Manchester,  who  explained  to  him  the  nature  of  his  case,  and  that  the 
only  means  of  relief  was  by  surgical  operation  ;  this  was  performed  early 
in  the  September  following,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Wison  and  another 
medical  gentleman.  I  immediately  wrote  to » Mr.  Grooves  for  further 
information  on  the  subject,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  his  reply : 
— ^^  In  September  last  I  was  consulted  by  Signor  Marani,  whom  I  found 
labouring  under  popliteal  aneurism,  and  for  whom  I  tied  the  femoral  arte- 
ry in  the  usual  manner.  The  case  did  remarkably  well  as  far  as  referred 
to  the  separation  of  the  ligature  and  the  speedy  healing  of  the  wound  ; 
but  in  twelve  hours  after  the  operation,  the  prdsation  of  the  tumour  re- 
curred, although  at  the  moment  the  ligature  was  tightened,  the  pulsation 
entirely  ceased  in  the  sac,  which  became  flaccid,  and,  in  fact,  could 
scarcely  be  felt."  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  femoral  artery 
had  been  most  properly  secured,  and  that  the  continuation  of  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  tumour  depended  upon  some  unusual  free  anastomosis,  or  an 
irregular  distribution  and  division  of  the  femoral  artery  itself;  and  the 
latter  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cusack,  whom  Signor  Marani  consulted  in 
Dublin,  to  which  place  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  visit. 

From  this  account  I  was  induced  to  make  a  very  strict  examination  of 
the  limb,  and  in  the  course  of  the  cicatrix,  I  could  discover  the  pulsation 
of  a  vessel  apparentiy  about  half  the  size  of  a  healthy  femoral  artery  ; 
but  pressure  on  this  vessel  did  not  command  the  pulsation  of  the  aneu- 
rism. In  tho  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  just  where  the  femoral  artery 
perforates  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus  muscle,  the  pulsation  of 
the  artery  was  very  perceptible,  and  pressure  here  immediately  stopped 
the  pulsation  in  the  tumour.  I  did  not,  however,  keep  up  this  pressure 
suflSciently  long  to  ascertain  whether  by  delay  anastomosing  vessels  might 
not  have  supplied  the  tumour  with  blood ;  but  took  it  for  granted  from 
this  experiment,  that  a  ligature  applied  to  the  femoral  artery  while  within 
"  Hunter's  canal,"  would  lead  to  a  cure  of  the  aneurism.  I  explained 
my  views  of  the  case  to  my  patient  as  to  the  probable  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  the  failure  of  the  last  operation,  and  proposed  the  application 
of  a  second  ligature,  to  which  he  consented,  and  I  performed  the  opera- 
tion on  the  18th  March,  1837. 

I  placed  the  patient  in  the  same  position  as  for  tying  the  femoral  artery 
in  the  high  operation,  and  commenced  the  incision  in  about  the  middle  of 
the  inferior  third  of  the  thigh,  extending  it  upwards  so  as  to  encroach 
upon  the  middle  third,  taking  the  line  of  direction  towards  the  centre  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  parallel  with  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus 
muscle,  which  could  be  readily  felt,  and  even  seen  by  slight  abduction  of 
the  limb.      This  incision  exposed  the  fascia  lata,  some  care  being  requl- 
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ttte  to  avcnd  the  saphena  major  yein.  The  ftaoia  lata  was  iben  ^Tided, 
and  the  sartorios  musele  lud  bare ;  the  latter  was  drawn  downwards  e3^ 
aotly  in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  it  would  be  placed  in  the 
upper  operation.  The  aponenroris,  ezten^ng  £rom  the  tendon  of  flbe  air 
dactor  magnos  to  the  vaatos  intemas  mnacle,  coold  now  be  seen,  and, 
Ijing  npon  it,  the  saphena  nerve.  I  lud  open  this  fitfciat  when  I  eiqiect* 
ed  to  expose,  as  nsoal,  the  artery ;  bat  I  had  still  to  continae  mj  wee- 
lion  considerably  deeper,  so  as  to  separate  the  tendon  of  the  adductor 
mnscle  from  its  attachment  to  the  femor,  and  to  reach  the  popliteal  spaoe 
before  I  could  secure  the  vessel,  which  I  accomplished,  but  with  oonaide- 
rable  difficulty.  Immediately  after  the  ligature  was  applied  to  the  arte* 
xy,  the  pulsation  in  the  tumour  ceased,  but  in  a  few  mmutes  became  ai 
distinct  as  before  the  opevation.  I  examined  more  deeply  into  the  wound, 
but  as  no  other  artery  could  be  discovered,  notUng  further  could  be  done 
than  to  dress  the  wound.  I  found,  upon  farther  examination,  I  was  8131 
able  to  command  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour  by  pressure  above  the  wound, 
and  I  therefore  placed  the  limb  in  a  flexed  position  upon  a  fHllow,  and 
applied  a  firm  compress  on  the  aneurism ;  and,  notwithstanwig  the  se- 
Tcrit^  of  the  operation.  Signer  Marani  remarked  that  he  had  lost  the 
pabnil  sensation  in  ttie  limb  which  existed  prior  to  the  operation.  Con- 
siderable irritative  fever  followed  the  operation,  and  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arterial  system  generally  became  much  affected.  BleedBng, 
calomel,  opium,  and  saline  itiedicines,  were  had  recourse  to ;  and  to  my 
great  satisfaction,  not  only  were  the  severe  symptoms  overcome,  bat  on 
me  fiftii  day  after  the  operation  all  pulsation  in  the  aneurism  had  entirely 
ceased,  and  from  that  period  never  recurred. 

Before  the  patient's  recovery  was  complete,  however,  Mr.  Balderson 
and  myself  both  snspected  that  he  was  the  subject  of  aneurism  of  the  ab- 
dominal aorta,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  requested  to  visit  him  in  con- 
sultation with  us :  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  inordinate  action  do* 
pended  upon  the  natural  irritability  of  the  constitution,  pre3cribed  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  recommended  him  sea-air :  in  a  fortnight  ho 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  recovered,  and  returned  to  town,  as  he  said,  quite 
well ;  and  no  vestige  of  the  aneurism  could  be  felt.  Signer  Marani  soon 
left  London  for  Milan,  his  native  place  ;  and  three  years  after,  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  friend  of  his  living  in  London,  that  he  had  died  suddenly 
from  the  bursting  of  an  internal  aneurism. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  once  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  this,  in  which  he 
had  tied  the  femoral  artery  in  the  usual  situation  for  popliteal  aneurism. 
Nothing  particular  occurred  until  a  few  days  after  the  ligature  had  sepa- 
rated, when  an  abscess  formed  in  the  sac,  burst,  and  haemorrhage  repeat- 
edly occurred,  and  ultimately  destroyed  the  patient.  Upon  dissection,  it 
was  found  that  a  large  branch  had  been  given  off  by  the  femoral  artery 
above  where  the  ligature  had  been  applied,  and  had  again  united  with  the 
femorid  just  where  it  became  popliteal,  and  thus  the  obliteration  of  the 
sac  had  been  prevented.  Such  a  distribution  might  have  existed  in  the 
case  of  Signer  Marani ;  but  if  so,  a  further  variety  must  have  existed  in 
tiie  course  of  the  popliteal  artery  through  the  adductor  magnus,  unless 
Mr.  Greeves's  operation  had  obliterated  that  trunk,  and  the  vessel  which 
I  had  tied  been  the  abnormal  trunk:  but  even  under  this  suppoation, 
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tkere  remains  this  inexplicable  lEiot,  that  mj  ligature  did  not  permanently 
stop  the  pulsation  of  the  sac.  To  this  it  may,  perhaps,  be  answered,  that 
the  result  of  Mr.  Greeyes'  operation  would  be  to  haye  enlarged  all  the 
anastomosmg  branches,  which  for  the  time,'  until  obstructed  by  the  inflam- 
mation consequent  upon  the  second  operation,  had  conyeyed  the  blood  to 
the  sac.  The  following  supposition  of  the  unnatural  diyision  of  the  femo- 
ral artery  would  giye  a  solution  of  the  mystery  in  which  this  difficult  case 
is  involyed.  If  a  considerable  branch  were  giyen  off  by  one  of  the  per- 
forating yessels  of  the  profunda  artery,  and  had  taken  its  course  so  as  to 
enter  me  popliteal  artery  in  the  ham  immediately  aboye  the  sac,  the  ap- 
plication of  a  ligature  upon  the  femoral  artery  below  the  profunda  would 
not  preyent  the  flow- of  blood  into  the  aneurismal  tumour;  the  second  op- 
eration therefore  became  necessary.  Such  a  distribution,  accompamed 
also  by  the  obliteration  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery  resulting  £rom  the 
operation  of  Mr.  Oreeyes,  sufficientiy  accounts  for  the  circumstance  of 
my  not  finding  that  artery  in  the  usual  situation  perforating  in  the  adduc- 
tor magnus  muscle ;  while  the  pulsation  in  the  cicatrix  of  the  ori^nal 
wound  might  be  referable  either  to  the  enlargement  of  some  muscular 
branch,  or  from  a  high  diyision  of  the  anastomoticus  magnus.  This  ex* 
planation  will  also  accord  with  the  fact,  that  my  deeper  dissection  into  the 
popliteal  space  led  me  to  the  main  trunk  spuplying  the  sac,  while  the  pul- 
sation which  returned  for  a  time  showea  that  the  ligature  was  placed 
aboye,  and  so  near  the  abnormal  communicating  branch,  as  to  lead  secon^ 
darily  to  its  obliteration ;  and  not  until  then  could  the  pulsation  in  the 
tumour  cease. 

The  following  case  will  show  that  other  circumstances  besides  an  unu- 
sual division  of  the  yessel,  may  render  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneu- 
rism unsuccessful  :— 

September  6th,  1884,  Mr.  Green  proceeded  to  tie  the  femoral  artery 
in  the  usual  situation  for  popliteal  aneurism.  On  making  the  first  incision 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  sartorious  muscle,  he  exposed  the  sheath  of  the 
artery,  which  was  normally  distended,  and  upon  laying  it  open,  the  femo- 
ral yein  could  be  seen  completely  coyering  the  artery :  the  yein  was 
drawn  inwards,  Biii  the  artery  was  found  unusually  deep-seated,  and  di- 
viding into  two  trunks  of  equal  size,  as  if  this  were  a  low  divicuon  of  the 
femoral  into  the  superficial  and  profunda  branches.  Mr.  Green  therefore 
continued  bis  dissection  upwards,  to  expose  the  arterjr  above  this  division : 
in  the  progress  of  his  dissection  he  wounded  a  considerable  branch,  and 
then  at  once  decided  upon  placing  a  ligature  upon  the  main  trunk,  above 
and  below  the  wounded  branch,  and  divided  tiie  vessel  between  the  two 
ligatures. 

The  patient  went  on  well*  for  a  week,  when  symptoms  of  gangrene  ap- 

Eared  m  the  foot,  and  the  leg  was  subsequenUy  amputated  below  the 
tee.  The  result  in  this  operation  is  what  may  be  almost  expected  when 
a  ligature  is  placed  above  the  point  where  the  profunda  branch  springs 
firom  the  femoral.  It  does  not,  however,  invariably  occur,  in  consequence 
of  the  fireedom  of  the  anastomoses  between  the  internal  iliac  artery  and 
the  arteries  of  the  thigh« 

WilKam  Groves,  set.  66,  was  admitted  into  Lazarus  ward,  July  1840, 
with  a  large  aneurismal  tumour  in  the  left  popUteal  region :  he  was  by 
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trade  a  tanner,  and  his  employment  was  very  laborious,  he  was  obUged  to 
stoop  a  great  deal,  and  was  also  mach  exposed  to  wet.  The  pulsation  of 
the  tumoar  was  distinctly  evident  in  every  position  of  the  limb,  and  the 
patient  often  experienced  considerable  pain  in  the  swelling :  the  pain  wu 
always  relieved  by  pressure^  and  by  keeping  the  limb  in  the  flexed  poo- 
tion.  Compression  on  the  femoral  artery  readily  stopped  the  polsatioa 
in  the  sac,  the  contents  of  which  appeared  to  be  entirely  flaid.  The  man 
had  latterly  become  mach  emaciated ;  his  appetite  was,  howeYer,  pretty 
good,  but  his  rest  at  night  was  interrupted  by  sudden  startingg.  Auscol- 
-tation  gave  no  evidence  of  any  other  aneurism.  On  the  7th  of  July, 
five  days  after  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  I  tied  the  femoral  arteiy 
in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  and  he  seemed  *to  suffer  less  than  usual 
firom  the  operation :  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour  ceased  immediately  upoa 
the  application  of  the  ligature,  and  the  swelling  became  flaccid  ;  the  pa- 
tient was  put  to  bed  with  the  limb  enveloped  in  flannel.  There  was  Bonio 
numbness  of  t^e  limb,  the  temperature  of  which  was  higher  than  that  of 
the  sound  one.  A  slight  degree  of  pulsation  returned  in  the  aneurism, 
but  ceased  the  next  day  ;  and  for  three  or  four  days  after  the  operation 
the  patient  continued  to  go  on  well.  On  the  fifth  day  considerable  hard* 
ness  and  inflammation  were  found  extending  up  to  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  matter  was  discovered  in  the  direction  of  the  sartorius  muscle ;  a 
Ijrgo  poultice  was  applied  to  the  limb,  and  calomel-and-opium  given  at 
bed-time.  The  patient  remuned  without  much  change,  until  the  ITth 
inst.,  when  he  was  attacked  by  delirium  and  vomiting.  Effervescing 
draughts,  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  were 
ordered  ;  he  was  also  allowed  to  take  some  porter,  which  he  preferred  to 
wine  :  he  continued,  however,  to  get  worse,  and  died  on  the  18th  instant. 
He  presented  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  appearance  of  a  patient  affected 
with  cholera.  After  his  death,  I  learned  that  he  had  led  a  very  intem- 
perate life,  and  that  he  had  been  intoxicated  the  evenmg  before  his  ad- 
mission into  the  hospital. 

When  examined  after  death,  the  body  was  found  to  be  lean,  the  leg 
operated  on  livid,  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  fresh ;  the  cuticle  was 
sej^rating  from  the  arms.  The  right  pleura  was  partially  coated  by  a 
thin  fibrinous  layer ;  the  posterior  surface  of  the  right  lung  was  hepatized, 
easily  lacerable,  and  watery.  The  left  lung  was  confined  by  some  old 
adhesive  bands  in  several  places,  and  in  one  spot  at  its  posterior  part 
there  was  a  patch  of  a  greenish  colour,  as  if  altered  by  gangrene  ;  the 
heart  was  covered  with  opaque  spots,  and  was  quite  fiabby ;  the  aorta 
was  large  and  senile  ;  the  liver  was  also  pale,  fiabby,  and  easily  lacerable ; 
but  there  was  no  evident  disorganization  of  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

August  16, 1886. — James  Kidd,  aged  80,  was  admitted  into  Luke's 
ward  with  a  popliteal  aneurism  on  the  right  side :  on  the  day  after  Ins 
admission  the  femoral  artery  was  tied.  The  patient  went  on  well  for  a 
few  days,  when  gangrene  of  the  part  supervened ;  and  amputation  was 
found  necessary :  three  days  after,  secondary  haemorrhage  set  in,  and  the 

i)atient  died.    In  the  post-mortem  exammation  no  other  aneurism  was 
bund,  but  there  was  very  extensive  visceral  disease. 

Thomas  Harrison,  set.  57,  was  admitted,  into  Luke's  ward  under  the 
kte  Mr.  Morgan,  20th  July,  1842 :  the  patient  was  the  subject  cf  a  pop- 
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but  with  dae  care  the  difficalties  are  by  no  means  insuperable :  the  patient 
shoold  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  last  operation,  excepting 
t^t  the  foot  should  be  extended  instead  of  being  flexed.  An  in- 
cision is  then  to  be  made,  of  three  inches  in  length,  commencing  about  a 
hand's  breadth  below  the  head  of  the  tibia,  in  the  course  of  the  internal 
edge  of  that  bone,  penetrating  only  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  The 
^ial  origin  of  the  soleus  is  thus  exposed  :  and  in  making  this  incision 
great  care  is  necessary  not  to  get  behind  the  tibia ;  for  if  this  is  done  the 
oeep  fascia  may  be  at  once  cut  through,  and  the  guide  to  the  future 
steps  of  the  operation  entirely  lost.  The  soleus  is  next  to  be  separated 
completely  from  its  attachment  to  the  tibia  and  deep  fascia,  the  latter  be- 
ing thus  distinctly  brought  to  view.  Tl\is  is  the  most  important  step  of 
die  operation,  as  it  alone  can  afford  the  surgeon  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  situation  of  the  artery.  The  fascia  is  next  to  be  divided  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  external  incision,  when  the  deep-seated  muscles  between 
the  tibia  and  fibula  will  be  exposed.  The  foot  is  now  to  be  extended  to 
its  utmost,  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
80  that  the  fingers  of  the  operator  may  be  readily  admitted  into  the 
wound ;  and  at  about  an  inch  in  depth,  midway  between  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  the  arterr  will  be  found,  with  the  posterior  tibial  ner^e  lying  on  its 
fibular  side.  An  aneurismal  needle  is  then  to  be  passed  under  the  ar^ 
tery,  from  without  to  within  ;  and  its  venas  comites  being  separated  from 
it,  the  vessel  is  to  be  secured.  Mr.  Guthrie  has  recommended  anot'her 
mode  of  operating — viz.  that  of  placing  the  patient  in  the  prone  position, 
and  making  a  vertical  incision,  of  seven  inches  in  length,  through  the 
substance  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  thus  reaching  the  vessel.  I  have 
tried  this  operation  on  the  dead  body,  and  found  it  infinitely  more  diffi- 
enit  than  the  one  I  have  just  described ;  and  in  the  living  Subject  the 
£fficulty  must  be  still  greater,  on  account  of  the  violent  contractions  that 
would  occur  in  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  which  yould  powerfully  op- 
pose that  separation  of  the  fibres  necessary  to  the  due  exposure  of  the 
oeep  fascia,  which  I  hold  to  be  so  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  op- 
eration. 

The  only  time  I  ever  tied  the  posterior  tibial  artery  was  for  a  wound 
just  above  the  malleolus,  whence  there  was'great  hsemorrhage.  In  this 
case  I  enlarged  the  wound  and  tied  the  artery  both  above  and  below  the 
point  of  lesion.  I  acknowledge  that  I  found  much  greater  difficulty  in 
securing  the  vessel  than  I  had  anticipated,  and  attribute  this  difficulty  to 
having  cut  too  deeply  in  my  first  incision,  and  divided  the  deep  fascia, 
which  should  always  be  first  exposed,  that  the  precise  point  reached  should 
be  perfectly  comprehended. 

Operation  of  tying  the  anterior  tibial  artery. — ^This  vessel  may  be  tied 
in  any  part  of  its  course,  from  the  point  where  it  perforates  the  upper 
interosseal  hiatus  to  its  termination  in  the  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  and  its 
course  is  marked  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  a  point  placed  midway 
between  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  the  head  of  the  fibula,  to  the  in- 
terspace  between  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  and  the  toe  next 
to  it.  When  it  is  to  be  tied  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  an  incision  is 
to  be  made,  three  inches  in  length,  in  the  course  of  the  above-named  line, 
through  the  skin,  down  to  the  fascia^  when  an  opa(\uQ  ^\\\\A\\xi<^\S!A^\^^ 
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seen  and  felt,  marking  the  separation  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  ex- 
tensor longus  digitorum  muscles ;  the  fascia  is  nexS;  to  be  cat  throng^  to 
the  extent  of  the  cutaneous  incision,  and  the  muscles  separated  by  the  han- 
dle of  the  kpife,  when  the  anterior  tibial  artery  and  its  accompanying  nerve 
will  be  exposed,  the  ner?e  lying  usually  in  front :  the  foot  shonld  now  be 
flexed  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  the  artery  being  separated  from  the  vein  lai 
nerve,  tho  ligature  may  be  passed  around  it.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  ' 
tie  thb  vessel  in  the  remaining  portion  of  its  course,  the  only  further  con- 
sideration is  with  respect  to  its  anatomical  relations  to  the  muscles  placed 
between  the  tibia  ana  fibula  in  front :  for  example — ^in  the  upper  part  of 
the  leg  the  artery  is  placed  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  com- 
munis digitorum ;  while  below  it  lies  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the 
extensor  longus  polUcis. 

Should  this  artery  be  wounded  on  the  instep,  an  accident  which  sot 
unfrequently  happens  to  shipwrights  in  the  use  of  the  adze,  it  should  be 
secured  by  enlar^ng  the  |WOund  on  its  fibular  side,  in  the  coarse  of  the 
tendon  of  the  entensor  longus  poUicis  muscle. 

With  respect  to  the  wounds  of  the  plantar  arteries  in  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  is  the  same  as  that  followed  in  the 
woundsiof  the  palmar  arches  of  the  hand  ;  viz.,  compression  at  ihe  pomt 
of  injury,  as  well  as  upon  the  posterior  and  anterior  tibial  arteries. 
Should  compression  not  deck  the  bleeding,  the  posterior  tibial  artefj 
may  be  tied  with  greater  prospect  of  success  than  when  the  radial  or  ul- 
nar are  correspondingly  tied  for  injury  of  the  hand ;  for  the  anastomo* 
sis  between  the  tibial  arteries  is  not  by  any  means  so  free  as  that  between 
the  radial  and  ulnar ;  consequently  distal  hsemorrhage  is  much  less  likely 
to  occur. 

Preparatory  treatment  of  patients  in  aneurism  is  generally  precluded, 
the  surgeon  being  usually  called  upon  to  a&brd  relief  by  an  immediate 
operation ;  but  should  the  opportunity  present  itself,  great  advantage 
may  be  derived  from'  the  judicious  preparation  of  the  patient.  For  some 
time  before  the  operation  be  should  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  posidon, 
the  limb  being  placed  in  the  position  most  likely  to  facilitate  the  circula- 
tion through  the  collateral  branches,  so  that  they  may  become  enlarged 
to  fit  them  for  the  change  that  must  necessarily  take  place  from  (he  addi- 
tional amount  of  blood  ihey  receive  when  the  ligature  is  applied  to  the 
main  trunk.  The  state  of  the  bowels  should  also  be  closely  attended  to : 
and  with  respect  to  diet,  it  should  be  sufficiently  nutritious  to  maintain  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  patient,  and  not  so  stimulating  as  to  increase 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  The  treatment  after  the  O])eradon 
has  been  performed  is  generally  much  the  same  as  that  adopted  previously; 
subject,  however,  to  such  modifications  as  may  be  required  in  consequence 
of  Uie  symptoms  resulting  from  the  operation  itself.  .  More  or  less  irrita- 
tive fever  usually  supervenes,  which  must  bo  moderated  by  salines,  sa- 
dorifics  and  sedatives.  Abscesses  may  form  in  the  course  of  Ihe  wound, 
and  protracted  discharge  of  pus  may  so  debilitate  the  patient  as  wO  lead 
to  the  necessity  for  the  administration  of  tonics.  In  some  cases  tho 
aneuiismal  sac  may  slough,  producing  such  a  degree  of  constitutional  de- 
rangement as  to  render  it  a  most  important  question  whether  the  limb 
ought  not  to  be  amputated^  in  the  ho^  of  preserving  the  patient's  life : 
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and  tlu8  question  can  only  be  decided  by  a  jast  estimation  of  the  extent 
of  power,  as  to  its  competency  to  sustain  the  restorative  process.  If 
none  of  these  antoward  circumstances  occur,  the  only  treatment  required 
18  to  place  the  limb  in  an  easy  semiflexed  position,  supported  over  a  pil- 
low, and  wrapped  up  in  flannel  to  maintdn  the  natural  temperature : 
should,  however,  the  heat  of  the  limb  become  too  great,  the  flannel  ought 
to  be  removed.  Bottles  of  warm  water  should  never  be  applied  to  the 
foot  in  these  cases,  as  they  create  an  artificial  heat  beyond  what  the  less- 
ened powers  of  the  limb  is  capable  of  supporting,  while  flannel  merely 
presenreB  the  warmth  naturally  generated.  The  patient  cannot  be  con* 
fidered  out  of  danger  until  the  ligature  has  ^^ separated:"  this  occurs  at 
diflforent  periods,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  in  some  measure 
to  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  In  the  large  arteries  the  separation  of 
the  ligature  takes  place  in  from  fourteen  to  twenty-two  days  after  the  op- 
eration, but  sometimes  even  later  than  this,  particularly  if  any  structure 
has  been  included  with  the  artery,  in  applying  the  ligature.  Should  the 
separation  of  the  ligature  be  delayed  beyond  tiie  usual  time,  the  surgeon 
sboold  not  apply  force  to  draw  it  away,  as  it  appears  that  nature  rarely 
throws  it  off  until  the  artery  is  obliterated  by  the  adhesive  inflammation ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  secondary  hasmorrhage  most  frequently 
ocoors  upon  the  separation  of  the  ligature,  and  that  the  danger  from 
bleeding  is  lessened  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed  after  tiie 
operation.  Much  doubt  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  surgeon  as  to  the 
adraability  of  placing  a  ligature  around  an  artery  in  aneurism  where 
there  is  evidence  of  an  aneurismal  diathesis ;  in  that  case  it  may  still,  in 
my  opinion,  be  right  to  perform  the  operation,  even  if  it  were  only  finom 
the  hope  of  prolonging  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  afibrding  an  opportu* 
nity  of  adnunistering  ^such  remedies  as  are  known  to  promote  a  sponta- 
neous cure.  This  is  a  subject,  however,  that  must  be  left  entirely  to  the 
judgment  of  the  surgeon,  and  can  in  no  wise  be  provided  for  by  particular 
rules,  depending  as  it  does  upon  symptoms  that  vary  in  every  case  that 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  practitioner* 
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In  their  physical  stractnre  the  veins  resemble  very  cloeelj  the  arteiieB, 
be  ing  composed,  like  the  latter,  of  distinct  tunics  or  coats,  viYixch  receiie 
nonrishment  in  the  same  manner  as  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  from  the 
small  bloodvessels  of  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane,  the  vasa  vaso- 
rum.  If  these  small  bloodvessels  become  from  any  cause  incapable  o( 
performing  their  natural  office,  the  veins  must  undergo  deterioration,  and 
the  function  of  the  whole  venous  system  ultimately  suffer  seiioas  derange- 
ment. It  is  generally  said  that  the  external  coat  of  the  veins  is  li^de 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  disease,  which  are  usually  confined  to  the  innar 
or  lining  membrane ;  this  idea  seems,  however,  to  have  arisen  from  tk 
greater  apparent  importance  of  the  inner  coat,  rendering  any  abnonnal 
change  in  it  more  evident,  from  its  interfering  with  the  circulation  of  tk 
blood,  while  an  equal  amount  of  disease  b  the  outer  coat  is  not  so  fikdy 
to  excite  attention,  as  it  produces  less  urgent  constitutional  effects. 

When  a  vein  is  attacked  bv  subacute  inflammation,  there  may  be  at 
first  but  little  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  inconvenience  inll  not 
exceed  some  slight  local  pain  :  trivial  as  this  condition  may,  however,  ap- 
pear, it  should  not  be  neglected,  and  active  measures  on^t  to  be  adopt- 
ed to  subdue  tho  increased  action  of  the  vasa  vasorum  of  the  afEeoted 
vein :  with  this  object  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  poi* 
ture ;  purgatives,  and  such  other  medicines  as  promote  the  secretiooi 
generally,  should  be  administered,  and  the  limb  ought  at  the  same  time 
to  be  maintained  in  that  position  which  will  most  facilitate  the  return  of 
blood  to  the  heart.  If  inflammation  in  a  vein  be  allowed  to  go  on  m* 
checked  it  often  leads  to  the  effusion  of  ooagulable  lymph,  so  causing  ad- 
hesion of  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the  consequent  obliteration  of  its 
canal,  a  considerable  extent  of  which  may  thus  be  rendered  incapable  of 
carrying  on  the  circulation. 

The  secretion  of  pus  sometimes  follows  upon  inflammation  in  a  vein : 
the  matter  will  then  either  be  mixed  with  the  circulating  blood,  or  if  the 
vein  has  become  impervious  &om  the  adhesion  of  its  sides,  the  pus  wiD 
collect  and  form  abscesses  along  the  course  of  the  vessel. 

Inflammation  of  a  vein  frequently  produces  thickening  of  its  coats,  as 
well  as  the  obliteration  of  its  canal,  and  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hodgson  that 
in  some  instances  veins  have  been  found  resembling  arteries,  in  the 
thickness  of  their  coats,  and  in  remaining  uncoUapsed  when  cut  trans- 
versely. 

When  a  vein  has  been  rendered  impervious  by  the  adhesion  of  its  in- 
ternal coat,  the  blood  can  only  be  conveyed  to  the  heart  by  means  of 
collateral  circulation,  and  this  appears  to  be  carried  on  as  completely  in 
the  venous  as  in  the  arterial  system  ;  for  even  after  the  obliteration  of 
the  largest  veins  the  blood  has  continued  to  pass  by  anastomoang  brandies 
without  interfering  with  any  important  function. 

In  the  cases  of  obstructed  venous  circulation  that  come  under  the  care 
of  the  surgeon,  the  disease  is  generally  seated  in  tiie  lower  extrenuty, 
particularly  in  the  veins  of  the  left  leg :  this  condition  is  attributed  to 
the  pressure  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  upon  the  left  iliac  vein, 
retarding  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  cava ;  it  hence  arises  that  purgatives 
which  act  upon  the  large  intestines  afford  great  relief  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease.    In  some  cases  I  have  punctured  the  diseased  vein 
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before  the  Uood  has  become  coagolatedy  and  tbia  treatment  has  produced 
considerable  permanent  benefit  in  one  or  two  instances,  but  in  others  it 
appeared  to  hasten  the  obliteration  of  the  vein,  not  by  promoting  coagn- 
lation  of  the  blood,  but  by  giving  rise  to  adhesive  inflammation.  The 
cases  which  I  have  thus  treated  have  been  the  result  of  a  varicose  condi- 
tion of  the  vessel,  and  although  the  treatment  seemed  to  be  pi*oductive  of 
advantage,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  permanently  curing  the 
disease  ;  for  even  when  the  vein  first  affected  is  rendered  impervious  to 
flie  blood,  the  collateral  branches  become  rapidly  dbtended,  and  lall  into 
the  varicose  condidom 

In  the  examination  after  death  of  veins  obliterated  by  inflammation, 
the  internal  coat  is  found  much  thickened,  and  the  obliteration  pro- 
daoed  either  by  adhesion  of  its  surfaces,  or  by  the  foi*mation  of  a 
ekt  cf  blood,  wUch  becomes  adherent  to  the  intenial  coat :  the  largest 
▼eiiis  of  the  body  are  subject  to  this  disease,  and  instances  are  recorded 
of  the  obliteration  of  the  superior  and  inferior  cavse,  and  the  subclavian 
and  iliac  veins. 

The  obitniction  is  indicated  by  the  venous  congestion,  and  by  the  cede- 
ma  of  those  parts  of  the  body  which  should  return  their  blood  through 
these  obliterated  channels. 

Inflammation  of  the  veins  has  been  very  appropriately  termed  plUbitin : 
it  may  either  arise  spontaneously,  or  be  produced  by  external  violence. 
M.  C^veilhier  has  further  diviaed  it  into— phlebitis  of  the  superficial 
▼ein,  phlelntas  of  veins  embedded  in  the  substance  of  organs,  and  capilla- 
ry phttbitis ;  it  is  also  again  subdivided  into  adhesive  phlebitis,  where  co- 
agiuable  lymph  alone  is  formed,  and  suppuraiive  phlebitis,  where  matter 
is  generated, — and  the  mixing  of  the  latter  with  the  circulating  blood 
may  produce  the  most  violent  constitutional  symptoms,  causing  abscesses 
fee  mrm  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the  body,  and  generally  terminating  fatally. 
As  this  acute  Idnd  of  phlebitis  often  follows  abscess,  it  is  believed  by 
some  that  the  pus  is  absorbed  bv  the  veins ;  but  as  pus  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  fimnd  present  in  venous  blood  without  any  abscess  having  formed,  I  am 
Todoeed  to  believe  that  pus  is  more  frequentiy  secreted  by  the  vasa  vaso> 
mm  fx  cajnllaries  of  the  veins  themselves ;  this  view  is  not  indeed  inoon- 
BStent  wim  the  existence  of  abscess,  as  the  pus  may  lead  to  irritation  of 
tbe  capillaries  of  the  vein,  and  produce  that  condition  of  inflammation 
necessary  to  purulent  secretion ;  for  how  often  do  we  have  large  ab- 
scesses in  the  neighbourhood  of  veins  without  any  of  the  symptoms  of 
pUebitis  arising.  Whether  the  phlebitis  arise,  however,  from  wound, 
uom  direct  absorptioQ,  or  from  imbibition,  the  phenomena  are  similar  to 
those  that  occur  wli^n  other  tissues  of  the  body  are  attacked  by  disease  ; 
the  termination  of  tbe  attack  being  either  adhesive,  suppurative,  ulcera- 
tive, or  gangrenous. 

Phlebitis  frequentiy  results  from  inflammation  following  amputation, 
tike  application  of  a  hgature,  puncture,  cUvision  or  any  lesion  of  an  in- 
flamed surfiace,  in  which  the  vein  is  involved.  Sometimes  the  disease  is 
fimited  to  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  origmally  excited,  at  others  it  spreads 
through  all  the  veins  of  the  limb ;  but  the  danger  seems  to  bear  no  sort 
of  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  vessel  implicated. 

A  very  frequent  cause  ctf  phlebitis  is  found  in^  punctured  frtmnda 
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accidentally  inflicted  in  the  dissecting-room  ;  the  disease  is  then  supposed 
to  arise  from  the  absorption  of  a  specific  animal  poison.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  much  more  frequently  the  result  of  a  previous  constita- 
tional  deterioration  than  of  the  introduction  of  a  virus.  I  am  induced  to 
take  this  view  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  local  inflammation  and 
consequent  constitutional  aerangement  follow  the  injury,  while  after  the 
introduction  of  a  virus,  as  in  case  of  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  a  certain 
time,  termed  the  period  of  incubation,  always  elapses  before  the  acceaaoa 
of  inflammatory  symptoms. 

Mr.  Amott  has  stated  that  the  secondary  affection  in  phlebitis  geperd- 
ly  begins  from  two  to  ten  days  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury  which  ia 
the  cause  of  the  inflammation.  The  symptoms  are,  great  restlessnes 
and  anxiety,  prostration  of  strength,  and  depression  of  spirits,  sense  of 
weight  at  the  prsecordia,  frequent  moaning,  and  oppressed  and  hurried 
breathing.  The  pulse  is  ranid,  and  there  is  often  sickness  and  vomiting, 
with  severe  rigors.  There  is  much  irritability,  and  amdety  of  counte* 
nance,  with  a  quick  and  wild  look  and  manner ;  and  when  left  to  lumaelf 
the  patient  is  apt  to  mutter  incoherently,  but  becomes  clear  and  collected 
when  directly  addressed ;  the  features  are  shrunken,  and  the  sldn  be- 
comes yellow  and  sallow ;  effusion  of  pus  and  lymph  frequently  take  phee 
in  situations  distant  from  the  original  seat  of  injury ;  but  the  fatal  termi- 
nation of  the  attack  usually  happens  under  inflammation  of  the  chest 
Death  is,  at  all  events,  always  preceded  by  symptoms  of  extreme  ezhaof- 
tion.  rapid  pulse,  dry  brown  or  black  tongue,  teeth  and  lips  covered  with 
soraes,  and  low  delirium.  Phlebitis,  in  its  adhesive  form,  cannot  be  look* 
ed  upon  as  a  very  dangerous  disease ;  its  effects  seldom  reach  beyond 
the  affected  vein,  which  is  gradually  rendered  impervious  by  the  coagola- 
tion  of  the  blood ;  adhesive  phlebitis  may  indeed  exist  without  causing  anj 
inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  the  disease  is  at  this  stage  quite  within 
the  control  of  medicine.  If,  however,  phlebitis,  in  its  first  stage,  be  neg- 
lected, it  passes  into  that  termed  the  suppurative  stage.  According  to 
M.  Cruveilhier,  adhesive  phlebitis  is  generally  converted  into  suppuratiTC 
by  some  irritation  of  parts  already  in  a  state  of  inflammation :  the  first 
change  that  occurs  is  the  deposition  of  matter,  which  does  not  take  pUce 
between  the  vein  and  the  coagulum,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  clot;  and 
this  pus  ultimately  becomes  mingled  with  the  blood,  reacting  powerfnllj 
upon  that  fluid.  According  to  the  same  authority,  pus,  in  its  natonl 
state,  introduced  into  the  blood,  alters  its  consistency,  clogs  its  course, 
gives  it  a  tendency  to  coagulate,  impedes  its  circulation  in  the  capillary 
vessels,  and  causes  inflammation  to  be  set  up  in  numerous  points  in  the 
venous  coat.  Peculiar  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  seem  to  act  as  an 
exciting  cause  of  phlebitis,  giving  it  almost  the  character  of  an  epidenuc 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  at  the  Hospital  of  the  H6tel  Dieo,  in 
Paris,  in  1889,  where  almost  every  patient,  after  bleeding  in  the  arm, 
was  attacked  by  phlebitis.  This  disease  was  termed  by  M.  Yelpeau  in- 
ternal erysipelas ;  and  certainly  there  appears  to  have  been  a  great  anal- 
ogy between  them ;  for  at  the  period,  and  in  the  hospital  above  named, 
erysipelas  supervened  upon  almost  every  operation,  even  of  the  most  o^ 
dinary  kind. 

UiceraUon  of  veina.— Tip  ^ease  is  of  rare  occurrence,  as  the  i^ter- 
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before  the  blood  has  become  coagulatedy  and  this  treatment  has  prodaced 
considerable  permanent  benefit  in  one  or  two  instances,  but  in  others  it 
appeared  to  hasten  the  obliteration  of  the  vein,  not  by  promoting  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood,  bat  by  giving  rise  to  adhemve  inflammation.  The 
cases  which  I  have  thus  treated  ha?e  been  the  result  of  a  varicose  condi- 
tion of  the  vessel,  and  although  the  treatment  seemed  to  be  pi*oductive  of 
advantage,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  permanently  curing  the 
disease  ;  for  even  when  the  vein  first  affected  is  rendered  impervious  to 
the  blood,  the  collateral  branches  become  rapidly  distended,  and  £all  into 
die  varicose  condition. 

In  the  ezanunation  after  death  of  veins  obliterated  by  inflammation, 
the  internal  coat  is  found  much  thickened,  and  the  obliteration  pro- 
duced either  by  adhesion  of  its  surfaces,  or  by  the  formation  of  a 
clot  of  blood,  which  becomes  adherent  to  the  intenial  coat :  the  largest 
vems  of  the  body  are  subject  to  this  disease,  and  instances  ai'e  recorded 
of  the  obliteration  of  the  superior  and  inferior  cavse,  and  the  subclavian 
and  iliac  vdns. 

The  obstruction  is  indicated  by  the  venous  congestion,  and  >>y  the  oede- 
ma of  those  parts  of  the  body  which  should  return  their  blood  through 
these  obliterated  channels. 

Inflammation  of  the  veins  has  been  very  appropriately  termed  pltebitis  : 
it  may  either  arise  spontaneously,  or  be  produced  by  external  violence. 
M.  Cruveilhier  has  further  diviaed  it  into— phlebitis  of  the  superficial 
rein,  phlebitis  of  veins  embedded  in  the  substance  of  organs,  and  capilla- 
ry phlebiUs ;  it  is  also  again  subdivided  into  adhesive  phlebitis,  where  co- 
agdable  lymph  alone  is  formed,  and  suppuraiive  phlebitis,  where  matter 
is  generated, — and  the  mixing  of  the  latter  with  the  circuiatbg  blood 
may  produce  the  most  vident  constitutional  symptoms,  causing  abscesses 
to  form  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  generally  terminating  fatally. 
As  this  acute  kind  of  phlebitis  often  follows  absoess,  it  is  believed  by 
some  that  the  pus  is  abs(»rbed  bv  the  veins ;  but  as  pus  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  found  present  in  venous  blood  without  any  abscess  having  formed,  I  am 
induced  to  believe  that  pus  is  more  frequently  secreted  by  the  vasa  vaso> 
rum  or  capillaries  of  the  veins  themselves ;  this  view  is  not  indeed  inoon- 
mstent  wiUi  the  existence  of  abscess,  as  the  pus  may  lead  to  irritation  of 
the  capillaries  of  the  vein,  and  produce  that  condition  of  inflammation 
necessary  to  purulent  secretbn ;  for  bow  (^ten  da  we  have  large  ab- 
scesses in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  veins  without  any  of  the  symptoms  of 
f phlebitis  arising.  Whether  the  phlebitis  arise,  however,  from  woimd, 
rem  direct  absorption,  or  from  imbibition,  the  phenomena  are  similar  to 
those  that  occur  wh^n  otiier  tissues  of  tiie  body  are  attacked  by  disease  ; 
tiie  termination  of  die  attack  being  either  adhesive,  suppurative,  ulcera- 
tive, or  gangrenous. 

Phlebitis  frequend^  results  from  inflammation  following  amputation, 
the  application  of  a  hgature,  puncture,  cUvision  or  any  lenon  of  an  in- 
flamed surface,  in  which  the  vein  is  involved.  Sometimes  the  disease  is 
limited  to  the  vessel  in  which  it  b  orighuJly  exeited,  at  others  it  spreads 
through  all  the  veins  of  the  limb ;  but  the  danger  ae^ms  to  bear  no  sort 
of  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  vessel  implicated. 

A  ?ery  frequent  cause  oi  phlebitis  is  found  in4be  punctured  wtmnds 
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accidentally  inflicted  in  the  JUasecting-room ;  the  diaeaae  is  ihen  aappoaad 
to  ariae  from  the  absorption  of  a  specific  aiumal  poison.  I  belieye,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  much  more  freqaentir  the  result  of  a  prenoiiB  eonstita- 
tional  deterioration  than  of  the  introaaction  of  a  vims.  I  am  indaoad  to 
teke  this  view  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  local  inflammation  and 
consequent  constitutional  aerangement  follow  the  injury,  while  after  tiia 
introduction  of  a  virus,  as  in  case  of  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animaly  a  eertak 
time,  termed  the  period  of  incubation,  always  elapses  before  tho  Moesnon 
of  u^ammatory  symptoms. 

Mr.  Amott  has  stated  tiiat  the  secondary  affection  in  phlebitis  gepenl* 
Iv  be^ns  from  two  to  ten  days  after  the  ii^ction  of  the  injury  wluch  is 
Uie  cause  of  tiie  inflammation.  The  symptoms  are,  great  restleaBneai 
and  anxiety,  prostration  of  strength,  and  depresrion  of  spirita^  aonsa  of 
weight  at  the  pmcordia,  firequent  moaning,  and  oppressed  and  hnniad 
breathing.  The  pulse  is  rapd,  and  there  is  often  sickness  and  vonuting, 
with  severe  rigors.  There  is  much  irritability,  and  anxiety  of  ooonta- 
nance,  with  a  quick  and  wild  look  and  manner ;  and  when  left  to  lumsalf 
the  patient  is  apt  to  mutter  incoherentiy,  but  becomes  dear  and  eoUeotod 
when  directly  addressed ;  the  features  are  shrunken,  and  the  akin  be* 
comes  yellow  and  sallow ;  effioision  of  pus  and  lymph  firequentiy  take  place 
In  situations  distant  from  the  original  seat  61  mjury ;  but  tiie  fittal  lemd- 
nation  of  the  attack  usually  happens  under  inflammation  of  tho  cheat 
Death  is,  at  all  events,  always  preceded  by  symptoms  of  extreme  ozhans- 
tion.  rapid  pulse,  di^  brown  or  black  tongue,  tee&  and  lips  covered  with 
sordes,  and  low  delirium.  Phlebitis,  in  its  adhesive  form,  cannot  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  very  dangerous  disease ;  its  effects  seldom  reach  beyond 
the  affected  vein,  which  is  gradually  rendered  impervious  by  the  coagnla* 
tion  of  the  blood ;  adhesive  phlebitis  may  indeed  exist  without  causing  any 
inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  the  disease  is  at  this  stage  quite  within 
the  control  of  medicine.  IF,  however,  phlebitis,  in  its  first  stage,  be  neg- 
lected, it  passes  into  that  termed  the  suppurative  stage.  According  to 
M.  Gruveilhier,  adhesive  phlebitis  is  generally  converted  into  suppurative 
bv  some  irritation  of  parts  already  in  a  state  of  inflammation :  the  first 
change  that  occurs  is  the  deposition  of  matter,  which  does  not  take  pkee 
between  the  vein  and  the  coagulum,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  clot ;  and 
this  pus  ultimately  becomes  mingled  with  the  blood,  reacting  powerfully 
upon  that  fluid.  According  to  the  same  authority,  pus,  in  its  natural 
state,  introduced  into  the  blood,  alters  its  consistency,  clogs  its  course, 
gives  it  a  tendency  to  coagulate,  impedes  its  circulation  in  the  capillary 
vessels,  and  causes  inflammation  to  be  sot  up  in  numerous  points  in  the 
venous  coat.  Peculiar  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  seem  to  act  as  an 
exciting  cause  of  phlebitis,  giving  it  almost  the  character  of  an  epidemic. 
This  ajppears  to  have  been  the  case  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  in 
Paris,  in  1889,  where  almost  every  patient,  after  bleecUng  in  tho  arm, 
was  attacked  by  phlebitis.  This  disease  was  termed  by  M.  Yelpeaa  in- 
ternal erysipelas ;  and  certainly  there  appears  to  have  been  a  great  anal- 
ogy between  them ;  for  at  the  period,  and  in  the  hospital  above  named, 
erysipelas  supervened  upon  almost  every  operation,  even  of  the  moot  o^ 
cUnarykmd. 

Ulceratim  of  vms.'—Tl^  cUsease  is  of  rare  occurrence,  as  the  i9tQ^ 
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nal  coat  seems  mach  more  preiHsposed  to  undergo  the  adheanre  than  the 
ulcerative  process  ;  bat  in  a  protracted  varicose  condition,  producing  a 
subacute  inflammation  of  the  vein,  ulceration  sometimes  happens,  and  pro- 
fuse haemorrhage  is  the  result :  but  in  these  cases  &ere  may  still  be  a 
doubt  if  the  ulceration  does  not  extend  from  without  to  within,  not  taking 
its  commencement  in  the  interior  of  the  vein.  In  some  instances,  howev- 
er,  spots  of  ulceration  have  been  found  in  ihe  innde  of  veins,  and  proba* 
Uy  the  effumon  of  blood  subcutaneously  often  results  from  this  cause. 
Ulceration  of  a  vein  is  not,  however,  attended  by  great  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, nor  by  any  marked  premonitory  symptoms.  No  further  treat* 
ment  is  requi^te,  therefore,  beyond  keeping  th^  patient  recumbent :  the 
necesuty  for  this  is  indicated  by  the  sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the  diseas- 
ed vein  while  the  person  is  kept  erect ;  and  if  the  limb  were  not  kept 
nused,  suppurative  phlebitis  would  be  very  likely  to  follow. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  phlebitis,  there  is  considerable  diffi* 
Cttlty ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  high  degree  of  local  action  by  which  it  is 
characterized,  the  ccmstitutional  symptoms  so  rapidly  put  on  the  typhoid 
character,  that  depletion  of  any  kind  can  only  be  employed  with  the  ut- 
most caution :  promotmg  the  secretions,  therefore,  ana  at  the  same  tame 
allaymg  irritation,  is  all  that  can  be  safely  pursued.  Calomel,  antimony, 
and  opium,  combined,  seem  to  be  the  best  remedy,  particularly  when  suded 
bv  the  administration  of  liq.  ammon.  acetatis,  tinct.  of  hyoscy.  and  cam* 
phor  mixture.  The  affiscted  limb  should  be  kept  elevated,  to  fiicilitate 
the  return  of  blood  to  the  heart ;  poultices  and  fomentations  should  be  ap- 
plied over  the  whole  limb,  and  punctures  made  through  the  skin  wherever 
it  has  become  tense  from  effusion.  As  soon  as  the  local  irritation  has 
been  subdued  by  these  means,  bark  and  mineral  acids,  nutritious  food, 
and  porter,  may  be  employed,  and  may  be  safely  continued  so  long  as  the 
natural  secretions  are  duly  performed.  M.  Blandin  has  recommended  Qie 
early  application  of  leeches  between  the  original  pcnnt  of  inflammation  and 
the  first  set  of  absorbent  glands,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  pus :  I  should,  however,  fear  that  tiie  apphcation  of  leeches  would 
be  dangerous,  both  from  their  depressing  influence,  and  from  their  increas- 
ing the  local  tendency  to  inflammation ;  if  there  be  any  analogy  between 
phlebitis  and  etysipela^,  the  danger  must  be  rendered  still  greater :  no 
surgeon  should  venture  to  apply  leeches  where  there  exists  the  least  ten- 
dency to  the  erysipelatous  inflammation.  Earthy  deposits  are  not  very 
frequent  in  the  veins ;  they  occur  however  sometimes,  and  are  called  phle- 
bolites.  They  have  been  found  in  the  vena  cava  and  saphena  major  veins ; 
they  are  sometim3s  loose.  Mr.  Longstaff  met  with  three  calculi  loose  in 
the  veins  of  the  uterus.  Morbid  growths  are  occattonally  discovered  in 
the  mterior  of  the  veins :  they  occur  most  frequently,  I  believe,  when  ma- 
lignant  disease  exists  in  close  proximity  to  a  vein. 

VaricoBe  veins. — The  veins  are  liable  to  become  permanently  dilated 
either  in  limited  portions,  or  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  course 
— ^a  condition  which  is  generally  attended  by  an  accumulation  of  grumous 
blood,  and  sometimes  by  interruption  to  the  circulation.  This  state  of  a 
vein  b  termed  varix.  Varicose  veins  not  only  become  increased  in  their 
calibre,  but  they  are  also  considerably  elongated,  and  very  tortuous  in 
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:  m  flffint  vas  pbeed  behind  the  joint,  to  maintain  thp  vonndin 
of  quietode,  and  saline  medidnes,  with  nareotiea,  iraie 
For  a  few  weeks  the  patient  went  on  remaikably  weH ;  a 
«f  iallnDmalioo  was  then  observed  npon  the  inner  nde  of  the  Hd^: 
and  fotatations  were  ordered,  but  stiU  all  tho  symptomi  of  pU»> 
perrened,  and  the  patient  died.  I  once  removed  a  large  tnrnov 
M  dtt  popGteal  region  of  a  sargeon,  at  Haalemerey  and,  daring  the 
^  im  of  the  swelling,  wounded  the  saphena  major  yein,  wfaidi  xin 
Alt  substance  of  the  tumour :  I  applied  a  ligature  below  Hie 
;  in  this  ease  no  bad  symptoms  followed ;  but  still  I  believe  tUi 
to  be  dangerous,  and  I  should  now,  under  similar  drcmnBtaaees, 
Uj  iveanre,  reeumbent  posture,  and  compress,  as  the  means  of  Btopp^g 
tibt  itwam  hsMPonhage. 
in  c«ns  oi  varicose  veins,  where  the  distention  had  been  reiy  greit, 
^  ika  skin  had  threatened  ulceration  from  the  tension,  I  have  aometiiiM 
Ibe  vessel  and  abstracted  a  con^derable  quantity  of  blood ;  sad, 
it  has  in  such  cases  surprised  me  to  find  the  amoont  of  bkod 
may  be  withdrawn!  without  producing  any  constitational  effi)^ 
me  to  believe  that  in  aggravated  cases  of  this  disesae  the  blood 
within  the  varicose  veins  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  thrown  out  of 
te  general  mass  .of  the  circulating  blood,  and  retained  in  a  halfatagMaft 
alatewitUn  them« 

Ihe  opening  of  the  vein  is  frequently  followed  by  the  obfiteratiQD  of 
tiie  vessd,  and  in  some  cases  seems  to  afford  the  desired  relief;  bat  yet, 
at  I  have  before  said,  it  much  more  frequently  occurs  that  several  of  the 
eeUateral  branches  become  the  subject  of  a  similar  disease,  so  that  the 
malady  is  rather  increased  than  diminished. 

Should  an  exostosis,  or  tumour  of  any  kind^  be  the  cause  of  interrop- 
^m  of  the  current  of  the  blood  through  a  vein,  producing  a  varicose  coo- 
£lion,  nothing  but  tho  extirpation  of  the  tumour  will  remove  the  affectioa 
of  (he  veins, 
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«l«viiim(ii/  udmission  of  air  into  veins — Not  urifrequent  in  surgied-cp- 
itfitim^ — E^ect  of  admimon  of  air  into  a  vein — Remit  of  poitrtnor^ 
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j|jfrtieiit  in  such  localities  as  to  render  the  admission  of  air  prohaUe 
^  4  ilte  y  wounded. 

Jt^^iimtd  «diaiuum  of  air  into  veins. — This  accident  has  now  fre- 
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rices  again  make  their  appearance,  and  the  pam  and  oedema  retom  to  as 
ffreat  an  extent  as  before  the  bandages  were  applied.  K  nature  has  ob* 
literated  the  diseased  yein^bj  the  coagulation  of  its  blood,  and  by  the 
subsequent  adhesion  of  its  coats,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  surgeon  to 
do  but  to  support  by  gentle  bandaging  the  collateral  veins,  to  keep  the 
bowels  open,  to  recommend  the  patient  to  abstain  from  any  violent  exer- 
tion of  the  limb,  and  to  muntain  the  recumbent  posture  as  much  as  his 
usual  avocation  will  admit.  Laced  stockings  of  various  kinds  have  been 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  mmtaimng  the  proper  degree  of  pressure  in 
the  diseased  vein ;  but  of  late  years  an  elastic  stockiug  has  been  intro* 
duced  which  is  much  more  effectual,  not  only  from  the  facility  of  its  ap- 
plication, but  from  the  equable  pressure  that  it  exerts.  However  strictly 
such  a  plan  may  be  adhered  to,  it  rarely  proves  more  than  palliative,  for 
the  altered  structure  in  the  veins  seems  to  be  irremediable  ;  still,  howev- 
er, such  a  degree  of  comparative  comfort  may  be  secured  as  to  render  it 
quite  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  it  entails. 
When  the  blood  remains  fluid,  and  the  great  distention  of  the  veins  forms 
the  prominent  feature  of  the  disease,  with  alteration  of  the  nutrition  d 
the  limb,  and  when  purgiug,  pressure,  and  recumbent  posture  give  no  re* 
lief,  surgery  affords  to  some  extent  the  means  of  producing  that  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  diseased  vessels  which  nature  herself  at  other 
times  is  competent  to  effect.  For  this  purpose,  potassa  fusa,  mtrate  of 
silver,  ligatures,  incisions,  and  other  means,  have  been  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  to  obliteration  ;  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I 
nave  seen  but  little  benefit  obtained,  oven  where  the  coagulation  of  Uie 
blood  was  effected  by  the  treatment,  as  the  collateral  venous  branches  are 
very  liable  to  become  affected  by  the  same  dbease  :  indeed,  more  than 
this  is  to  be  feared,  as  the  inflammation  may  extend  itself  beyond  the  de- 
gree intended,  purulent  phlebitis  may  follow,  and  the  life  of  the  patient 
iM  a  sacrifice. 

Many  surgeons  repudiate  the  dread  of  applying  ligatures  to  veins,  and 
maintain  their  views  by  pointing  to  the  frequency  with  which  veins  are 
tied  after  amputations  without  any  bad  result.  The  answer  to  such  an 
argument  seems  to  me  to  be  easy.  After  amputation,  the  ligature  is 
applied  to  a  truncated  vein,  and  therefore  the  vessel  is  not  subject  to 
the  irritating  influence  of  a  refluent  current,  as  is  the  case  when  a 
ligature  is  applied  to  a  varicose  vessel ;  but  even  in  the  former  case, 
instances  are  known  of  phlebitis  following  the  application  of  the  ligature ; 
and  surgeons  rarely  have  recourse  to  ^ais  practice ;  nor,  indeed,  can  I 
believe  it  even  necessary ;  for  even  after  amputation,  if  the  venous  hse- 
morrhage  be  troublesome  after  the  artery  has  been  tied,  I  have  always 
found  the  removal  of  the  tourniquet,  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the 
stump,  and  the  gende  pressure  of  a  bandage,  sufficient  to  check  bleed- 
ing. The  following  case  exempfifies  the  danger  of  surreal  interfer- 
ence with  varicose  veins : — ^A  patient  was  admitted  into  Stephen's  ward 
with  a  large  variz  (containing  coagulated  blood)  of  the  saphena  major, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  left  knee :  as  the  tumour  was  firequentiy  chaf- 
ed in  working,  the  patient  was  anxious  to  have  it  removed ;  and  as  no 
pervious  vein  could  be  traced  either  to  or  from  it,  I  prepared  the  patient, 
and  extirpated  the  tumour.    Ko  venous  hemorrhage  resulted  fix>m  the 
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openlioa :  a  splini  was  pbeed  behmd  tliej(«it,  to  maintMn  ikp  vovodia 
a  perfi»ot  state  of  quietade,  and  saline  medidnos,  with  nareotiea,  wars 
prescobed.  Vm  a  few  weeks  Hie  {Mitient  went  on  remaikablj  iraB;  a 
blnshof  inflsmmatinn  was  then  obsemd  npon  the  inner  side  of  tin  AiAi 
leeches  and  fomentations  were  ordered,  but  stiU  aU  the  symptoma  of  (Ue* 
Utis  soperyened,  and  the  patient  cUed.  I  onoe  remo? ed  a  large  tomoar 
firom  the  popUtoal  re^n  of  a  snrgeon,  at  Haslemere,  and,  darbg  die 
eztirpatioii  of  the  swelling,  wounded  the  stphena  major  Teliiy  wUeh  xsn 
HoQUf^  the  substance  <«  the  tumour :  I  ap{died  a  figatore  befcw  the 
opening ;  in  this  case  no  bad  symptoms  Mowed ;  but  raD  I  befiere  Urn 
practice  to  be  dangerous,  and  I  mould  now,  under  nmilar  dremnataiieaB, 
tcy  pressure,  recumbent  posture,  and  oompras,  as  the  means  of  atopping 
ihe  Tonoos  hsdmonhage. 

In  cases  of  varicose  yeins,  where  the  disteniaon  had  been  rmj  grsat| 
and  the  skin  had  threatened  ulceration  from  the  tensicm,  I  haTO  sometinM 
opened  the  Tessel  and  sbstracted  a  oonaderable  quantatjr  of  Uood ;  and, 
indeed,  it  has  in  such  cases  surprised  me  to  find  die  amoont  of  Uood 
which  may  be  withdrawn  widiout  produemg  any  constitntioiial  efteti 
leading  me  to  believe  that  in  aggravated  cases  of  this  disease  the  blood 
oontuned  within  the  varicoee  veins  is,  to  a  certam  extent,  thrown  oat  of 
the  general  mass  .at  the  circulating  blood,  and  retsined  m  a  halCatagaaat 
state  within  then!. 

Ihe  opening  of  the  vein  is  frequently  followed  by  the  obfitonttioo  of 
the  vcssd,  and  in  some  cases  seems  to  affind  die  de8u*ed  relief;  bnt  yet, 
as  I  have  before  said,  it  much  more  frequently  occurs  that  several  of  the 
collateral  branches  become  the  subject  of  a  similar  disease,  so  that  the 
malady  is  rather  increased  than  diminished. 

Sh(nild  an  exostosis,  or  tumour  of  any  kind^  be  the  cause  of  interrupt 
don  of  the  current  of  the  blood  through  a  vein,  producing  a  varicoee  con- 
dition, nothing  but  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour  will  remove  the  affection 
of  the  veins* 
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r  rations  in  such  localities  as  to  render  the  admission  qf  air  probaUe 
a  vein  he  wounded^ 

Accidental  admission  of  air  into  veins. — This  acci^nt  has  now  fica- 
quently  fiEJlcn  under  the  observation  of  surgeons,  and  has,  in  consequeMe 
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she  loft  the  hospital  without  any  nnfavonrable  symptoms  remuning,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  drag^ng  of  the  left  leg. 

The  following  case  occurred  to  Dr.  Willis,  of  Barnes : — On  the  25th 
of  Maroh,  1848,  Dr.  Willis  performed  the  operation  of  putting  a  seton 
into  the  neck  of  a  man  suffering  from  chronic  laryngitis :  the  seton  nee- 
dle was  inserted  about  two  and  a  half  inches  above  the  superior  edge  of 
the  sternum :  at  the  moment  of  its  entrance,  Dr.  Willis  heard  a  peculiar 
hinng  sound,  so  that  he  thought  he  had  opened  a  subcutaneous  abscess 
eommonicating  with  the  windpipe ;  a  glance  at  the  face  of  the  patient 
told,  however,  of  a  more  serious  accident — the  sound  was  produced  by 
the  entrance  of  air  into  a  small  vein  that  had  been  punctured  in  the  ope- 
ration. The  man  was  deadly  pale  ;  he  fainted,  then  became  rigid  and 
eonvolsed.  Dr.  Willis  immediately  compressed  the  orifice,  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  more  air,  and  sent  off  to  Putney  for  Dr.  Cormack.  Upon 
eonsQltation  it  was  decided  on  to  try  the  effect  of  bleeding  from  the  arm ; 
the  pulse,  wUch  wiks  almust  imperceptlblo,  then  became  good,  and  the 
pofciouir  appeared  to  be  in  many  respects  relieved.  Mr.  Syme  was  now 
sent  for ;  ne  concurred  in  the  treatment  that  had  been  adopted,  and  sug- 
gested the  application  of  warm  fomentations  to  the  feet,  and  the  adminis- 
Intion  of  a  little  wine :  the  patient  did  not,  however,  rally  after  this 
time,  but  continued  in  the  same  state  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  died. 

After  death  the  body  was  examined :  it  was  found  that  the  jugular 
Teins  and  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck  were  uninjured ;  but  the  right 
auricle  and  pulmonary  artery  were  distended  with  frothy  blood,  and  the 
longs  were  emphysematous. 

A  young  lady  at  Camberwell,  about  19  years  of  age,  had  a  tumour  in 
the  neck ;  she  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  and 
ha  determined  upon  its  removal.  After  commencing  the  operation  he 
found  that  the  internal  jugular  vein  passed  directly  through  the  abnormal 
mass,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  the  latter  without  wound- 
ing the  vein.  He  therefore  placed  a  ligature  upon  the  vein,  above  and 
below  the  points  where  his  incisions  wqre  to  be  made  in  extirpating  the 
tumour.  In  separating  the  tumour  from  its  attachment  to  the  surround- 
ing structures,  a  small  opening  was  accidentally  made  in  the  vein,  unfor- 
tunately a  little  below  the  proximal  ligature  ;  a  loud  whizzing  sound  was 
immediately  heard ;  the  patient  became  suddenly  insensible,  her  face  was 
pallid,  and  there  were  present  all  the  symptoms  described  as  attendant 
upon  the  entrance  of  air  into  a  vein :  indeed,  in  this  case  the  symptoms 
at  the  time  were  so  urgent,  that  at  one  moment  it  was  thought  that  the 
patient  was  dead;  but  after  persevering  in  the  use  of  stimuli,  daslung 
cold  water  on  the  head  and  face,  application  of  ammonia  to  the  nostrils, 
and  its  administration  internally,  she  began  to  show  signs  of  returning 
animation,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  after  a  short  time  recovered 
without  suffering  from  any  of  the  distressing  and  protracted  symptoms 
generally  attendant  upon  this  accident.       \ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  effects  described  arose 
from  air  obtaining  ingress  to  the  vein,  but  the  quantity  was  only  suf- 
ficient to  cause  immediate  functional  disturbance,  and  not  to  produce 
that  prolonged   interference   with  the  circulation  which  ai^^^tik  V^  \^^ 
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the  cause  of  death  when  a  oonriderable  qnantitj  <^  air  gains  admiflnan 
to  a  vein. 

Mr.  Skey  once  had  a  case  in  which,  al&oagh  he  did  not  observe  at 
the  time  the  physical  indications  that  air  had  entered  the  vein^  tlief« 
could  be  but  httle  doubt  of  the  fact  from  the  symptome  that  accmed.  It 
happened  in  the  operation  for  wry  neck,  and  in  one  of  the  last  indnoos 
a  large  vein  was  opened  behind  the  clavicle,  probably  the  transYemb 
colli.  One  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  was  a  pectdiar  heat  of  dda 
and  unnsnally  rapid  pake ;  the  patient  died  four  or  five  days  after  the 
operation.  Although  this  cannot  be  quoted  as  an  unequivocal  case  of  air 
in  a  vein,  still  the  circumstances  favour  that  view  ;  and  it  would  i^ypeir 
that  although  the  air  did  not  enter  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  im* 
mediate  death,  it  was  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  pulmonary  ciredir 
tion,  a  secondary  disease,  and  to  cause  death  in  four  or  five  days. 

Experience  in  such  cases  has  proved  that  when  air  obtains  ^winAn 
into  a  vein,  the  severity  of  the  Bjmpioiira  depeoda  upon  the  qaantiiy  of 
air  admitted ;  this  is  of  course  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  heari  wk  ^ 
moment  the  puncture  is  made  in  the  vessel^  by  the  proximity  of  Ae 
wounded  vessel  to  the  heart,  by  its  siae,  the  chiMcter  of  the  woond,  aad 
by  the  condition  of  the  vessel  itself,  as  to  whether  it  be  permanently  ear 
nalized.  The  period  at  which  death  supervenes^  after  the  adnwwwn  of 
the  air,  depends  not  only  upon  the  quantity  of  ur  admitted  into  tiie  veiS) 
but  also  upon  the  size  and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  it  seems  to  oeeori 
as  would  indeed  U  priori  be  expected,  more  lapdly  when  the  sabject  has 
been  from  any  cause  previously  debilitated. 

As  to  what  really  constitutes  the  proximate  cause  of  death  when  air  is 
admitted  into  a  vein,  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists ;  it  is,  however,  a 
question  of  high  importance,  not  merely  with  regard  to  the  physiological 
inquiry,  but  in  relation  to  the  treatment  to  be  employed  in  case  of  this 
unfortunate  accident  occurring.  By  some  authors  it  has  been  supposed 
that  death  is  caused  by  overdistention  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart ; 
by  others,  that  it  arises  from  the  carbonic  acid,  formed  by  the  actioD 
of  the  air  upon  venous  blood,  exercising  a  deleterious  influence  as  it 
passes  into  circulation  ;  by  a  third  class,  that  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  air  the  blood  is  rendered  incapable  of  passing  into  the  capillaries  of 
the  lungs. 

It  appears  to  me  that  death  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  exeea- 
sive  distention  of  the  right  auricle  when  air  is  forcibly  injected  into  a 
vein,  or  when,  in  a  surgical  operation,  owing  to  a  combination  of  circom- 
stances,  a  large  quantity  of  air  suddenly  gains  admission  to  the  heart: 
the  right  auricle  would  then  be  incapable  of  contracting  upon  the  air, 
perhaps  from  that  fluid  not  furnishing  the  internal  stimulus  to  the  moBCii* 
lar  fibres  of  the  heart ;  immediate  death  would  then  be  inevitable,  as  the 
action  of  the  heart  itself  would  be  suddenly  and  completely  arrested. 
In  such  a  case  death  would  be  instantaneous  ;  but  when  tho  quantity  of 
air  admitted  into  the  vein  is  less,  it  becomes  mixed  with  the  blood,  and 
then  the  circulation  is  only  more  or  less  impeded — clogged,  as  it  were, 
with  the  presence  of  tho  foreign  matter.  As  death  does  not  here  supe^ 
vene  with  such  great  rapidity,  time  is  obtained  for  the  employment  of  re- 
medial treatment :  in  aome  cases,  as  I  have  already  shown,  this  niay  be 
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sufficient  to  restore  the  patient — in  others,  the  period  of  dissolution  is 
only  postponed.  ^  The  supposition  that  when  air  enters  a  vein,  death  is 
caased  bj  the  poisonous  influence  of  carbonic  acid  generated  within  the 
▼enons  canal  by  the  reaction  of  the  oxygen  of  the  wr  upon  the  carbon  of 
the  blood,  is,  I  think,  unsupported  by  any  e^dence  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  phenomena  symptomatic  of  such  an  accident ;  I  believe,  indeed,  that 
where  the  quantity  of  air  mixed  with  the  blood  is  not  sufficient  to  entire- 
ly Drevent  the^  contraction  of  the  auricle,  but  passes  into  the  circulation, 
and  the  blood  is  propelled  in  a  frothy  state  through  the  pulmonary  arte- 
ry to  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  the  admixture  of  air  with  the  blood 
seems  to  present  a  physical  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  into 
the  ea^Uaries — the  function  of  respiration  is  interrupted,  and  death 
ensaea  in  consequence  of  the  blood  not  undergoing  those  changes  neces- 
sary to  the  restoration  of  its  vital  properties.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  presence  of  air  in  a  fluid  materially  impedes  its  circulation  through 
capillary  tubes;  and  some  experiments  upon  this  subject  are  detailed 
in  an  intorestmg  paper  upon  the  ^^  Admission  of  Air  into  Veins,"  read 
by  Mr.  Erichsen  at  the  thirteenth  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Association. 

An  emphysematous  condition  of  the  lung  has  very  frequently  been 
found  as  a  result  of  the  admixtore  of  air  with  the  blood  in  the  pulmona- 
ry artery.  May  not  this  distention  of  the  lur-cells  of  the  lungs  be  pro- 
dneed  by  the  influx  of  the  air  in  the  act  of  inspiration  not  meeting  with 
redstanee  from  tiie  presence  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  so 
that  the  act  of  inspiration  itself  is  sufficient  to  produce  abnormal  disten* 
tion,  if  not  rupture,  of  the  auricle  7 

ijie  same  physical  cause  appears  to  destroy  life  when  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  is  interrupted  by  the  adfnis- 
doQ  of  a  small  quantity  of  air ;  as  when,  by  the  ineress  of  a  larger  quan- 
atjj  the  auricle  becomes  at  once  so  much  cUstended  as  to  be  incapable  of 
fimUIing  its  natural  function. 

The  rapid  occurrence  of  death  in  this  accident  is  not  easily  under- 
stood,  when  we  compare  it  with  death  by  common  asphyxia,  unless  we  at- 
tribute it  to  the  tetanic  contraction  of  the  muscles  causing  sudden  annihi- 
lation of  the  respiratory  power ;  for  in  tetanus  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet 
with  cases  of  instantaneous  death  accruing  from  the  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  glottis. 

The  experience  of  surgeons  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  cases  in 
wluch  air  has  unfortonately  obtained  ingress  to  a  vein,  is  not  yet  suffi- 
denily  extendve  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject  Compression  of 
the  tiborax,  and  the  abstraction  of  the  ur  from  the  veins  by  a  syringe,  are 
the  means  often  put  in  practice,  and  in  cases  where  the  symptoms  con- 
tiniie  urgent,  it  has  also  been  recommended  to  open  the  temporal  artery 
and  rig^t  external  iugular  vein,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distend- 
ed cavities  of  the  heart  on  that  dde.  But  when  idr  has  once  obtained 
entrance,  neither  compression  of  the  chest,  nor  any  attempt  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  veins  by  exhaustion,  can,  in  my  opinion,  prove  of  the  least 
advantage ;  indeed,  either  of  these  methods  of  treatment  may  in  itself 
hasten  the  death  of  the  patient.  Powerful  compression  of.  the  chest  can 
scarcely  fitil  to  produce  an  ill  effect  by  impeding  the  respiration,  which  is 
already  weakened,  thus  diminishing  even  the  small  quantity  of  blood 
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which  may  otherwise  obtain  its  i»roper  degree  of  oxidation  in  the  Itrngs. 
The  introduction  of  a  syringe  seems  to  me  both  useless  and  objectirai- 
ble :  useless,  because,  even  if  it  were  introduced,  I  do  not  believe  HaX 
the  air  could  be  withdrawn  by  its  agency  ;  and  objectionable  for  two  rea- 
sons— first,  if  the  wounded  vein  could  be  found  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  introduce  a  tube  without  allowing  a  further  quantity  of  w  to  rah 
in,  which  in  itself  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  immediate  death  ;  and  see- 
ondly^  the  introduction  of  any  foreign  body  into  a  vein  would  certainlj 
produce  phlebitis,  a  disease  almost  as  dangerous  as  tho  one  widi  wlu<a 
the  surgeon  already  has  to  cope.     Compression  of  the  chest  by  a  fiim 
bandage  before  the  operation,  is  a  precaution  that  I  think  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  prophylactically ;  for  if  a  vein  were  accidentally 
opened  at  the  moment  of  a  deep  inspiration,  the  entrance  of  the  air 
would  be  promoted,  owing  both  to  the  patent  condition  of  the  vessel  at 
the  time,  and  the  force  of  the  refluent  current  which  conveys  the  blood 
into  the  right  auricle.    Pressure  on  the  parietoa  of  the  chest  prevents 
deep  inspiration,  and  would  therefore,  if  it  did  not  entirely  prevent  the 
admission  of  mr,  certainly  Umit  the  quantity  that  could  be  introduced. 

Prevention  must  be  the  great  object  with  the  surgeon  in  reference  to 
this  accident,  and  the  operator  ought  to  exercise  extreme  caution  in  his 
dissections  in  all  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart ;  and  m  oases 
where,  from  the  nature  of  the  operation,  there  is  more,than  usual  danger 
of  woun^ng  a  vein,  an  assistant  should  compress  the  endangered  vem 
on  the  proximal  side  of  the  point  at  which  the  incisions  are  made  into  the 
integuments,  so  that,  should  it  be  wounded,  the  air  would  not  be  able  to 
enter  the  vessel,  which  may  be  ultimately  tied  so  as  to  remove  the  chance 
of  further  danger. 

I  do  not  perceive  that  much  advantage  can  be  derived  from  bleeding 
in  a  case  where  air  has  entered  a  vein  ;  for  if  this  be  done  with  the  d* 
ject  of  removing  the  air  from  the  auricle,  phlebotomy  must  be  performed 
on  a  vein  near  the  heart,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  diastcde  and 
systole  of  that  organ ;  there  would  then  be  danger  of  a  fresh  quanUtj 
of  air  gaining  admission,  and  so  the  danger  would  be  increased  rather 
than  diminished.  In  addition  to  this,  the  loss  of  blood  would  diminisb 
the  power  of  the  heart  to  propel  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  capil' 
laries,  and  so  maintain  the  very  condition  which  is  generally  looked  upon 
as  the  cau^e  of  death  in  this  accident.  The  latter  ot^ectioh  is  also  eqiall; 
applicable  to  arteriotomy ;  for  if  the  mixture  of  blood  and  air  cannot 
pass  through  the  lungs,  arterial  blood  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  the  opening  of  an  artery  could  be  oolj 
productive  of  mischief  by  depriving  tlie  brain  of  the  small  quantify  k 
arterial  blood  that  could,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  be  conveyed 
to  it.  If,  unfortunately,  air  should  gain  admission  to  a  vein  in  a  surgical 
operation,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  first  thing  to  be  d<mt  \a  to  cos- 
press  the  wounded  vein,  to  place  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  pontioii, 
dash  cold  water  in  his  face,  support  respiration  by  artificial  moans,  to  ap- 
ply warmth  and  stimuli,  such  as  sinapisms,  &c.*— to  the  surfiace  <^  the 
body,  hold  ammonia  to  the  nose,  and  give  it  internally  mixed  with  wine, 
if  the  patient  be  capable  of  swallowing.  If  the  quantity  of  air  be  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  distention  of  tiie  right  auricle,  I  believe  death  wiH 
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be  instantaaeoQS.  If  the  quantity  be  not  so  great,  the  heart  may  still  be 
capable  of  propelling  it  throng  the  pulmonic  capillaries,  the  effect  would 
then  be  less  rapid,  but  it  would  still  doubtless  be  fatal.  If  the  quantity 
of  air  admitted  be  still  less,  the  vital  power  may  be  sustained  until  the 
capillaries  have  sent  the  blood  through  the  lungs  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  under  which  circumstances  the  patient  may  recover. 
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LECTURE    LXIV. 

NEURALGIA. 

^Neuralgia — IHfficulty  in  tracing  iU  origin  and  character — Varioui  in 
form — SenBotary  function  of  the  nerves  affected — How  sometimes  symp- 
tomatic of  distant  disturbance — May  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body — 
Neuralgic  diathesis — Tic  doviowreux — Its  supposed  causes — Symp- 
toms— TreatmenU 

There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  diseases  in  which  the  medical  practitioner 
experiences  so  much  difficulty  in  tracing  the  evidences  of  a  morbid  con- 
dition to  some  definite  cause  as  in  those  belonging  to  the  nervous  system. 
E?en  when  death  follows  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  diseases  which 
ean  only  be  referred  to  the  nerves  for  their  seat ;  in  many  cases  no  al- 
teration of  structure,  no  appearance  of  any  kind  of  lesion,  can  be  dis- 
eevered,  sufficient  to  explain  in  the  slightest  degree  the  pathology  of  the 
aSeetion.  The  subject  of  nervous  disorders  is  rendered  still  more  diffi- 
eult  from  the  fact,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence itself,  nor  of  the  manner  in  i?hich  the  nerves  perform  their  func* 
tions  in  a  state  of  health,  as  the  structure  of  the  nerves,  unlike  that  of 
certain  otber  tissues,  does  not  in  any  way  inform  us  respecting  their  ac- 
tion. 

The  forms  of  nervous  disease  are  very  various,  and  the  symptoms  by 
wUeh  alone  they  are  often  recognizable  most  incongruous ;  sometimes 
■rmptoms  which  arise  merely  from  hysteria  or  some  other  nervous  affection, 
euniuate  so  closely  those  which  are  indicative  of  organic  disease  of  the 
gravest  character,  that  the  utmost  skill  and  sagacity  are  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  the  true  nature  of  the 
diaorder.  Although  the  list  of  these  nervous  affections  comprehends 
fliaiiy  which  differ  very  much  in  their  character,  those  that  come,  prop- 
eriy  apeaking,  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon  are  but  few.  Of  the  most 
tarriUe  of  tliMSse  nervous  disorders,  tetanus,  I  have  already  given  you  a  de- 
4ttled  account  in  a  former  lecture,  and  as  most  of  the  ouers,  as  chorea, 
tyateria,  paralysis  in  its  different  phases,  ei»lepsy,  &c.,  belong  ezcluuvely 
to  the  province  of  the  physician,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  the  disease  termed  neuralgia.  In  the  disorders  I  have  men- 
tioned i^ve,  it  must  be  remarked  tlukt  it  &  the  motory  function  of  the 
iienres  whicb  is  aflfootody  and  the  powexe  of  the  mind  lure  in  many  caaea 
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greatly  disturbed,  and  in  some  quite  destroyed.  The  fonetioa  of  sensa- 
tion is  also  more  or  less  modified,  but  it  is  generally  diminished,  soine- 
times  to  such  an  extent  that  complete  numbness  and  insensibility  to  pain 
are  produced.  In  the  peculiar  form  of  nervous  disorders  which  we  bate 
now  to  consider,  the  motory  function  is  unaffected,  neither  does  the  mind 
present  any  evidence  of  being  involved  in  the  disease  ;  an  eztraordioai; 
exaltation  of  the  function  of  sensation  is  the  great  feature  of  these  iSiaat- 
ders,  and  pain  is  their  prominent,  and  indeed  almost  only  symptom.  It 
is  extremely  diflScult  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  neuralgia ;  the  parts 
in  which  the  pain  is  seated  seldom  present  any  remarkable  appearaaee 
which  can  be  traced  to  the  disease,  and  the  examination  after  death  of 
the  nerves  which  seem  to  have  been  affected  points  out  but  in  few  cases 
any  organic  change  or  temporary  morbid  condition  to  which  the  pain  ooald 
be  ascribed.  Sometimes  the  origin  of  the  pain,  when  it  arises  idiopathic 
cally,  is  probably  in  the  portion  of  the  nerve  in  which  the  pain  itself  is 
felt ;  but  I  think  more  frequently  the  pain  is  merely  symptomatic  of  ini- 
tation  existing  at  a  distance,  and  exp6rienco  shows  us  that  in  certain 
visceral  disorders  it  is  common  for  the  pain,  which  is  one  of  their  peculiar 
symptoms,  to  be  referred  to  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  which  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  connected  with  the  part ;  in  stone  in  the  bladder,  for 
example,  a  characteristic  symptom  is  pain  and  irritation  at  the  extremity 
of  the  penis,  and  in  diseased  hip-joint  the  pain  is  most  frequently  (dX  on 
the  inside  of  the  knee  and  not  in  the  diseased  part  itself.  Cases  hate 
been  known  in  which  mechanical  lesion  of  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  has  been 
followed  by  such  severe  neuralgic  pains  in  its  filamentous  terminatacoi  as 
to  compel  the  sufferer  to  submit  to  amputation  of  the  limb.  Most  fre- 
quently perhaps  the  origin  of  these  nervous  disorders  is  more  deeply 
seated,  and,  in  all  probability,  they  proceed  from  organic  or  functional 
disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  chord.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  however  severe  the  pain  may  be  in  a  particular  locality,  there  is  set 
dom  any  indication  of  local  action,  seldom  any  appearance  of  inflamma- 
tion, or  at  least,  not  until  the  pain  has  continued  for  a  very  long  period : 
this  teaches  us,  I  think,  to  look  to  the  origin  or  trunk  of  the  nerve,  or  to 
seek  for  some  constitutional  cause  as  the  source  of  these  pains  ;  but  Uie 
most  patient  and  careful  investigation  of  all  the  circumstances,  symptoms, 
and  history  of  the  case  will  often  fail  to  furnish  a  clue  to  the  cause  of 
the  complaint,  and,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  examination  of  persons 
who  have  died  from  nervous  disease  generally  throws  no  further  light  upon 
the  nature  of  the  morbific  action  ;  pain  and  nothing  but  pain  seems  in 
most  cases  of  neuralgia  to  be  the  characteristic  symptom,  and  at  the  first 
view  would  often  seem  to  constitute  the  entire  complaint,  consequently  it 
usually  happens  that  the  surgeon  has  no  guide  to  any  deep  investigatioo 
of  the  case.  These  pains  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  they  gen- 
erally follow  in  track  of,  or,  at  least,  in  immediate  proximity  to,  some 
important  nerve.  The  most  common  form  of  neuralgia  is  that  which  oc- 
curs in  the  fascial  branches  t)f  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  which  is  term- 
ed tic  douloureux.  Pathologists  have  divided  the  causes  of  neuralgia 
into  constitutional  and  excitmg,  and  have  thought  that  any  general'  dis- 
ease or  even  tendency  to  a  diseased  condition  may  become  a  cause  of  nea- 
ralgia.    My  oim  expeileuce  of  this  comi^laint  leads  me  to  believe  thai 
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ihere  exists  in  some  individuals  a  pecaliar  state  of  the  oonstitation  wbicH 
ma^,  I  think  with  propriety,  be  regarded  as  a  neuralgic  diathesis ;  and 
which  is  something  more  than  what  is  usually  expressed  by  the  term  ner- 
Toin  temperament :  every  medical  practitioner  must  have  remarked  tha. 
hi^  degree  of  nervous  senritiveness  mamfested  by  some  patients  in  com- 
parison with  others ;  the  operative  surgeon  particularly  has  constant  op 
portiinities  of  observing  this  fact ;  the  difference  in  the  expresaon  of  pam 
lu  jpadents  undergoing  an  operation  is  remarkable,  some  appearing  to  ex- 

Cmence  but  slight  pain  even  in  severe  operations,  while  in  others  the 
BBt  incision  seems  to  be  productive  of  positive  agony.  Such  an  im- 
piresnble  state  of  the  nervous  system,  if  I  may  use  the  expression^  must 
necessarily  render  the  indiridual  particularly  accessible  to  attacks  of 
neond^c  pun  from  any  exciting  cause  ;•  hence  it  happens,  perhaps,  that 
writers  on  this  complaint  have  not  hesitated  to  attribute  it  to  almost  ev- 
eiy  disease  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable  ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  a  great 
mistake  to  attribute  neuralgia  to  any  other  disease  as  its  proximate  cause ; 
it  appears  to  mo  that  general  or  local  diseased  action  can  only  operate  as 
%  eanse  of  neuralgia  by  primarily  reducing  the  vital  power  of  the  patient^ 
and  oonsequentiy  prodacmg  that  depresnon  of  the  nervous  system  which 
venders  it  susceptible  to  any  abnormal  influence. 

The  causes  of  tic  douloureux,  like  those  of  nervous  disorders  general* 
\jf  are,  in  simoai  all  cases,  bey<md  our  reach,  and  although  some  patholo 
B^  have  stated,  that  they  have  been  able  to  detect  appearances  or  coo* 
mtions  of  the  nerve  sufiBcient  to  account  for  the  morbia  action,  I  believe 
tihat  such  appearances  and  indications  have  generally  had  no  other  east- 
enoe  than  that  which  they  derived  from  the  imftg^nationa  of  thoir  suppos^ 
£seoverers ;  the  great  majority  of  observers  have  in  most  instances  failed 
to  trace  out,  in  connexion  with  neuralgia,  any  organic  lesion  that  could 
explun,  or  in  any  way  account  for,  the  violent  symptoms  characteristic  of 
Uie  disease.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  tic  douloureux  depends 
upon  a  vitiated  state  of  the  digestive  system,  and  indeed  it  is  not  uncom* 
mon  to  find  patients  who  are  suffering  from  this  disorder  presenting  all 
the  symptoms  of  imperfect  digestion ;  at  all  events  tic  douloureux  seemst 
most  frequendy  to  take  its  origin  in  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  system 
•t  large,  and  not  to  exist  as  a  merely  local  disease :  many  cases  have 
been  observed  in  which  a  temporary  attack  of  the  pain  has  been  evidently 
induced  by  functional  disorder  of  the  stomach,  as  by  the  generation  and 
presence  of  an  undue  quantity  of  acid  in  that  organ ;  in  such  cases  th^ 
administration  of  a  dose  of  alkaline  medicine  was  sufficient  to  remove  the 
attack.  Abemethy  was  of  opinion  that  disordered  digestion  and  a  de- 
pressed state  of  the  nervous  system  were  to  be  found  in  most  cases  of  tic 
dookureux,  and  that  it  may  often  be  cured  by  treatment  directed  entirely 
to  the  improvement  of  the  organs  connected  with  the  digestive  and  ner- 
vous systems.  The  constitutional  causes  of  tic  douloureux  are  neverthe^ 
lees  very  obscure  ;  at  the  same  time  we  may,  as  a  general  principle,  con- 
nder  it  as  an  asthenic  disease.  Ordinarily  we  meet  with  it  in  feeble,  irri- 
tid>le,  and  depressed  constitutions,  in  which  there  are  strong  symptoms  of 
debility  and  want  of  nervous  energy ;  occasionally,  however,  it^  may  at- 
tack individuals  in  whom  there  is  a  tendency  to  plethora,  and  instances 
are  related  in  which  tic  douloureux  has  preceded  a  fit  of  aijjo^ex.^ «   'SSa 
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dooloareiuc  is,  however,  far  more  usual  in  broken  down  oonstitations,  in 
which  the  vital  power  is  diminished  either  in  oonsequenoe  of  excess,  ad- 
yancing  age,  or  natural  weakness.  Females  are  said  to  be  more  liable  to 
the  disease  than  males,  at  least  to  that  form  of  it  which  attacks  the  fisice 
and  head,  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  statistical  accounts  of 
the  disorder  indicate  a  different  epoch  in  the  ages  of  the  male  and  female 
at  which  thej  are  respectively  most  subject  to  its  attacks,  that  for  women 
between  20  and  30,  and  for  men  between  30  and  40  ;  while  children  are 
yery  rarely  attacked  by  it. 

Tic  douloureux  is  considered  by  some  authors  to  be  hereditary,  and  d 
priori^  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  allow  that  if  the  peculiar  diathesis  or 
temperament  most  suitable  for  the  development  of  gout  or  rheumatism 
can  be  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  that,  favourable  to  the 
attacks  of  neuralgia  may  in  like  manner  pass  from  parent  to  child  ;  it  is 
notorious  for  tic  douloureux  and  rheumatism  to  be  associated,  and  some 
have  supposed  that  neuralgia  is  nothing  more  than  rheumatism  of  a  nArve 
or  its  neurilemma,  and  in  the  latter  case,  that  the  effusion  causes  the  pain 
by  pressing  upon  the  nerve  itocir.  When  tic  douloureux  occurs  in  an  in- 
dividual of  a  rheumatic  temperament,  it  Is  said  to  alternate  with  the  rheu* 
matic  pain  in  the  fibrous  tissues.  It  is  not,  however,  of  the  cause  alone 
of  tic  douloureux  that  we  are  ignorant,  we  know  as  little  of  its  nature. 
Larrey  considered  it  to  be  chronic  inflammation  of  the  nerve ;  by  others^ 
as  I  have  just  remarked,  it  is  identified  with  rheumatism ;  but  these  are 
mere  speculations  which  have  little  or  no  real  foundation. 

In  a  constitution  predisposed  to  the  attacks  of  tic  douloureux  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  oircumstances  which  may  operate  as  exciting  causes  of  the 
disease  ;  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  or  to'  currents  of  cold  air  while  the 
body  is  bathed  in  perspiration ;  damp  clothes,  fatigue,  excitement,  and 
mental  anxiety ;  disease  of  the  antrum,  carious  teeth,  mechanical  lesion 
of  a  nerve  by  puncture ;  laceration  or  its  inclusion  in  a  ligature  ;  irrita- 
tion arising  from  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  viscera,  as  the  stomach  or 
intestinal  canal ;  the  presence  of  worms,  haemorrhoids,  or  any  mucous  ir- 
ritation, may  all  prove  the  means  of  bringing  on  an  attack  of  tic  doulou* 
reux,  but  the  question  arises  whether  the  effect  is  produced  by  an  imme- 
diate action,  or  by  reflexion,  as  it  were,  from  the  nervous  centre  from 
which  the  nerve  springs. 

Malaria  is  probably  another  frequent  cause  of  tiQ  douloureux,  particu- 
larly of  that  form  which  assumes  the  periodical  or  intermittent  character ; 
but,  after  all,  the  action  of  malaria  is  simply,  I  presume,  that  of  lowering 
the  constitution  generally,  and  thus,  if  there  be  originally  a  tendency  to 
neuralgia,  establishing  a  condition  favourable  to  its  development.  .  Among 
the  exciting  causes  of  tic  douloureux,  those  which  alone  come  directly  nn« 
der  the  investigation  of  the  surgeon,  and  which  alone  have  a  definite  char- 
acter, are  the  mechanical  or  organic  lesion  of  nerves,  which  in  many  in- 
stances have  been  known  to  be  productive  of  neuralgia :  these  lesions  may 
arise  spontaneously,  as  in  pressure  upon  a  nerve  by  tumours  formed  either 
in  its  own  substance  or  in  the  neighbouring  structures,  as  aneurism  or  ex- 
ostosis, or  from  thickening  of  bone,  in  which  are  situated  the  canals  through 
which  the  nerves  pass,  or  from  the  formation  of  bony  deposits,  as  in  the 
well-known  case  of  the  late  Dr.  Pemberton,  in  whom  there  was  thickening 
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of  the  whole  of  the  frontal  bonoi  and  a  deposit  of  spiculam  of  bone  near 
flie  crista  galli. 

Every  operative  surgeon  is  aware  of  the  tendency  which  exists  in  some 
mdi^duals,  for  the  truncated  extremities  of  the  nerves  after  amputation 
to  assume  a  bulbous  character ;  nerves  in  such  a  condition  are  often  the 
•cat  of  the  most  acute  neuralgic  pidn,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  sometimes  ne- 
oaaiaiy  to  amputate  a  further  portion  of  the  limb  to  relieve  the  patient. 
I  once  had  i^  remarkable  case  of  this  kind.  A  girl  who  had  been  former- 
ly onder  the  care  of  Mr.  Tyrrel,  came  into  Guy's  Hospital,  with  violent 
neoxal^c  pain  in  the  stump  of  an  arm  which  liad  been  amputated ;  the 
goA  had  some  time  before  fiedlen  down  and  injured  her  wrist  severely, 
to  much  so,  that  the  forearm  was  obliged  to  be  amputated ;  after  the  am- 
putation, the  truncated  extremities  put  on  the  bulbous  form,  and  became 
at  ihe  same  time  the  seat  of  acute  neuralgia ;  the  piun  was  so  insupporta- 

e,  that  the  forearm  was  amputated  a  second  time,  with  no  better  result, 
rever,  than  at  first ;  the  nerves  again  became  bulbous,  and  the  pain  as 
bid  as  before.  Mr.  Tyrrel  then  removed  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and 
Am  patient  left  St.  Tlwmas's  Hospital  in  the  belief  that  she  was  <|mte 
Mred ;  in  about  six  weeks  the  cicatrix  again  became  painful,  and  indicai- 
•d  a  return  to  the  former  condition.  At  this  time  the  girl  came  into  Guy's, 
ahe  aofired  dreadfully,  and  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  stump  at  the 
dioolder-jobt  I  accordmgly  performed  thia  operation,  and  with  perfect 
necess — the  neuralgia  was  completely  cured,  and  five  yean  have  passed 
■nee  the  operation  without  the  pun  having  in  the  sl^^test  degree  re* 
tuned. 

Mechamcal  bjury  to  a  nerve  may  operate  as  an  exciting  cause  of  tic 
dookrareux.  Br.  Denmark  describes  the  case  of  a  sailor  who  was  wound- 
ed in  the  arm  by  a  musket-ball ;  the  wound  healed,  but  the  arm  became 
ai^ted  with  excruciating  neural^a ;  the  pain  was  so  excessive  and  obsti- 
■ate,  that  at  length  the  limb  was  amputated,  when  it  was  discovered,  on 
enmination  of  the  nerve,  that  a  small  fragment  of  lead  had  been  detached 
tnm  the  bullet,  and  bad  become  imbedded  in  die  substance  of  the  nerve. 
I  lemember  having  read  of  another  case  in  which  a  violent  and  persistent 
tie  douloureux  was  cured,  after  twelve  or  fourteen  years'  continuance,  by 
cxtncting  a  small  piece  of  china  from  the  cheek.  In  tic  douloureux 
arinng  from  constitutional  causes,  it  is  a  curious  feature  that  the  paio  may 
leave  one  locality  and  appear  suddenly  in  another.  Cases  have  been 
kncmn  in  which  an  attack  of  neuralgia  is  said  to  have  alternated  with 
aberratioa  of  intellect. 

Altlvwigh  neuralgia  may  attack  any  part  of  the  body,  it  is  certttnly  b^ 
fiv  BMSt  commonly  seated  in  the  divisions  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  ^ne 
douloureux  may  accordingly,  with  propriety,  be  divided  into  frontal,  infhk 
criiital,  and  maxilla^  neura^f^ 

The  symptoms  of  tic  doukrareux  are  so  strongly  marked  and  charae- 
tsrisde,  that  the  diagnoM  is  always  easy ;  the  pain  is  described  as  bei^ 
mj  pecoEar  and  acute ;  it  appears  suddenly  in  a  uerve,  feDowmg  ice 
eouse  Eke  the  passage  of  a  burning  substance  drawn  along  the  fjart,  and 
fnceding  firom  towards  the  root  of  the  aerve  to  its  terminaU'.n.  Sooie 
the  pain  is  shooting,  and  sometimes  shooting  and  bamtng  at  i 
time:  is  is  MS  incrMeed  by  pressure,  but  is  soaeuoMt  area  lefi 
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also  created  considerable  psdn,  which  was  of  a  darting  character :  no 
fluctuation  could  be  detected,  nor  had  the  patient  suffered  from  rigor. 

The  woman  was  suffering  from  a  troublesome  cough,  and  therefore  the 
extirpation  was  delayed  until  the  25th  November,  on  which  day  the  op- 
eration was  performed.  The  patient  was  placed  on  the  table  in  the  re* 
cumbent  posture,  her  head  and  shoulders  being  somewhat  raised,  and  the 
arm  held  from  tho  side :  an  incision  about  six  inches  in  length  was  made 
through  the  skin  over  the  swelling,  in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle ;  the  arm  was 
then  abducted,  and  the  sternal  portion  of  the  pectoralis  muscle  being 
separated  from  its  clavicular,  the  tumour  was  completely  exposed :  I  next 
introduced  my  fingers  to  detach  it  from  its  connexions,  which  were  ex- 
tremely firm,  especially  to  the  costoclavicular  ligament,  from  which  I 
was  obliged  to  dissect  it :  the  operation  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  the 
patient  bore  it  extremely  well :  a  large  sponge  was  placed  in  the  wound, 
and  she  was  put  to  bed ;  about  two  hours  after,  the  operation  the  edges  of 
the  wound  were  brought  together,  and  retained  by  soap  plaister.  Oon- 
eiderable  irritative  fever  followed,  the  wound  put  on  a  sloughing  appear* 
ance,  typhoid  symptoms  supervened,  and  after  eight  days  of  suffering 
the  patient  died.  Upon  jexamination  of  the  tumour,  which  weighed  up- 
wards of  a  pound,  it  was  found  to  be  composed  in  part  of  lobes  of  fat  in- 
termixed with  sero-cysts,  some  of  which  contained  sanious  fluid,  and  oth* 
ers  medullary  matter,  presenting  all  the  appearance  of  malignant  disease. 
On  examination  of  the  body  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  the  wound 
and  the  whole  region  of  the  axilla  presented  an  extensive  sloughing  sur- 
face ;  the  left  axillary  vein  was  filled  with  a  solid  coagulum ;  the  lungs 
were  watery,  turgid,  and  easily  lacerable — ^fleshy  spots,  not  quite  devoid 
of  air,  were  seen  in  them,  of  a  slight  dull  red  colour,  and  having  rather 
a  malignant  appearance ;  the  Fallopian  tnbes  were  free,  but  dark  colour- 
ed ;  the  ovaria  pale  and  rugous ;  the  uterus  of  moderate  size,  end  firm, 
but  the  OS  and  cervix  felt  harder  than  natural,  and  one  part  of  the  neck 
was  so  hard  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  malignant  disease. 

These  cases  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  that  may 
arise  in  cases  of  steatomata :  the  first  and  second,  from  their  position  and 
physical  conditions,  the  third,  from  its  complication  with  a  malignant  dia- 
thesis ;  and  they  show  the  necessity  for  the  most  careful  investigation  be- 
fore forming  either  a  diagnosis  or  prognosis. 

Strumous  and  malignant  disease  of  the  absorbent  glands  may  also  be 
considered  with  tumours  of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  extirpation 
of  these  frequently  becomes  necessary.  The  following  case  affords  a 
strong  example  of  the  contamination  that  may  extend  from  one  part  to 
another  through  the  medium  of  the  absorbents,  which  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

Cornelius  Sullivan,  a  middle-aged  man,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hos- 
pital with  a  malignant  tumour  in  the  left  grom  :  some  years  before,  he 
met  with  a  severe  accident  to  his  left  foot ;  this  was  shortly  after  followed 
by  a  swelling  in  the  groin,  unattended,  however,  by  uneasiness,  until 
about  two  years  before  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  when  the  pain  be- 
came at  times  considerable.  The  tumour  was  irregular,  bulging,  firm  and 
elastic  to  the  touch  ;  the  skin  smooth  and  slightly  discoloured ;  two  large 
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ply  to}Mcal  remecUes  in  the  bope  of  remoring  the  pain ;  such  ft  mode  of 
proeeeding  wonki  be  irr&tional,  as  the  pain  is  only  a  symptom  of  an  ab- 
noTiaal  state  of  deeply-seated  organs,  and  can  only  be  expected  to  cease 
trhen  those  organs  are  restored  to  their  natural  condition.  Instead^ 
therefore,  of  paying  attention  to  the  pain  itself,  the  measures  of  the  siu> 
geon  shonld  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  digestive  system,  and  rhti* 
Mib,  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  ammonia,  with  gentian,  or  any  other 
tagetaUe  bitter,  are  indicated.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  also  frequently 
fimnd  serficeable,  and  in  one  case  of  severe  neuralgic  pain  of  the  third 
division  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  concomitant  with  pyrosis,  I  found  that 
^  oxide  of  bismum  removed  at  the  same  time  the  disease  of  the  stom- 
idl  and  the  consequent  neural^c  affection.  When  tic  douloureux  ao- 
poinpanies  rheumatism,  or  occurs  in  persons  of  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathe- 
ifa,  the  remedies  which  have  been  found  useful  in  those  diseases  ought  to 
be  employed,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  in  such  cases  colchicnm 
0tgam  guaiacum  would  produce  benefit.  When  the  disease  assumes 
Ike  intermittent  character,  as  is  not,  I  believe,  unfrequently  the  case, 
wbeD  it  is  the  consequence  of  miasmatic  influence,  quinine  and  arseme 
are  the  tonics  which,  beyond  question,  produce  the  best  effect.  Added 
to  this,  however,  such  general  treatment  may  be  adopted  as  would  be 
nioet  likely  to  restore  the  constitution  .when  reduced  in  the  peculiar  mani- 
Hef  which  is  attributable  to  the  action  of  malaria.  Tic  douloureux  being 
iNBt  frequently  met  with  in  individuals  in  whom  the  vital  power  is  at  a 
km  ebb,  the  nervous  system  generally  being  below  its  natural  standard, 
the  carbonate  of  iron  is  a  remedy  of  the  highest  value  ;  in  an  anaemiated 
Bttt»  of  the  system,  particularly,  the  carbonate  of  iron  is  useful  as  a 
Temedy  for  tic  douloureux,  as  it  increases  the  quantity  of  red  blood,  and 
aeems  to  operate  more  directly  upon  the  nervous  system  than  any  other 
tonic ;  at  the  same  time,  the  condition  of  the  digestive  system,  and  the 
atate  of  the  bowels,  must  be  attended  to,  or  the  iron  may  produce  more 
harm  than  good  ;  and  I  may  remark  here,  that  before  the  carbonate  of 
iron,  or  indeed  any  other  tonic,  is  prescribed,  the  tongue  should  be  per* 
fectly  clean  from  the  previous  use  of  purgative  remedies.  In  choosmg 
the  system  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  neuralgia,  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  patient's  constitution ;  if,  for  instance,  he  be 
of  full  plethoric  habit,  it  may  be  proper  to  begin  by  antiphlogistic  jneans 
before  the  more  specific  treatment  be  adopted  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
patient  be  asthenic,  it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt  general  measures  to  im- 
prove the  health,  such  as  change  of  air  and  tonics,  and  afterwards  the 
admmistration  of  remedies  to  any  particular  functional  disorder  whkh 

ij  be  present. 

When,  after  having  tried  all  such  remedies  as  suggest  themselves  as 
likely  to  remove  any  constitutional  cause  of  the  pain,  without  success,  it 
will  be  right  to  attempt  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  by  the  em- 
ployment of  local  means  of  treatment.  When  the  pain  has  remained  ob- 
atinately  defiant  of  every  remedy,  division  of  the  nerve  itself,  between  its 
origin  and  the  point  where  the  pain  is  felt,  has  been  recommended,  and  in 
aoa^e  cases  has  proved  sufficient  to  remove  the  disease.  I  had  a  case 
amae  years  ago,  which  Mr.  Dalrymple  saw  with  me,  in  which  I  divided  the 
aQpnH>rbital  branch  of  the  fifth  pur  of  nerves.    NL^  ^\a»i^%^^rak  u^s^niSsr 
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broker,  Uving  at  Brixton ;  he  suffered  fearfully  for  a  long  time,  and  eyery 
kind  of  remedy  and  plan  of  treatment  had  been  tried  unavailingly.   I 
consequently  determined  on  dividing  the  nerve,  and  in  this  case  ^th  pe^ 
feet  success,  as  the  pain  was  entirely  removed,  and  never  recurred.  I 
believe,  however,  that  there  are  but  few  cases  in  which  divi^on  of  &e 
nerve  will  prove  of  any  service  ;  excepting  when  the  nerve  has  been  in- 
jured, or  undergone  any  local  organic  change  which  would  account  i(x  its 
being  the  seat  of  acute  pain,  when  it  may  be  beneficial  to  cat  it  off  firam 
its  connexion  with  the  nervous  centres,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  pain  would  then  be  destroyed  ;  but  if  the  pain  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  ostensible  cause,  but  appears  to  arise  idiopathically  from  some  p^ 
culiar  state  of  the  nervous  system,  such  a  mode  of  treatment  can,  I 
think,  promise  but  little  hope  of  success.    Local  applications  will  some- 
times be  found  useful  in  allaying  the  pain  in  tic  douloureux ;  beUadoona, 
aconitine,  opium,  and  perhaps  some  other  narcotic  or  sedative  preparatiooi, 
will  produce  this  effect.    The  aconitine  seems,  howeyer^  to  act  £yr  most 
powerfully,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  has  entirely  and  peimanentlj 
removed  the  complaint ;  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  ointment,  one  grain  of 
the  aconitine  bemg  mixed  with  a  drachm  of  cerate. 

In  the  account  of  neuralgia  which  I  have  now  given,  I  have  abooit 
entirely  directed  your  attention  to  the  form  of  the  disorder  which  attacks 
the  nerves  of  the  face,  and  I  have'  done  so  advisedly,  considering  this  as 
the  best  type  of  the  disease ;  it  must  be  I'emembered,  however,  that  any 
sensitive  nerve  may  be  thus  morbidly  affected,  as,  for  instance,  the  donal 
nerves,  in  which  case  the  region  of  the  chest,  the  upper  extremity,  the 
mAmmse,  or  intercostal  muscles,  may  be  the  seat  of  neuralgic  pain. 
When  the  disorder  lies  in  the  abdomen,  pelvis,  or  lower  extremity,  it  is 
referred  to  the  lumbar  nerves,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  nerroos 
system,  no  portion  of  which  is  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  the  complaiot 
One  point  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  is  liable  to 
become  implicated  in  all  these  organic  lesions  of  nerves.  To  describe 
all  the  varieties  of  neuralgia  would  be  for  me  a  useless  task  ;  the  same 
features  distinguish  the  disease  in  all  its  phases ;  and  I  believe  that 
the  treatment  I  have  laid  down  is  equally  applicable  to  them  all,  with 
perhaps  some  slight  modification  arising  from  peculiar  constitutional  or 
local  circumstances. 


4   ^mt 
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of  mweular  «ysfem  generally  the  effect  of  eontanUnatian  from  other 
etruetwree — Case — Encysted  tumours^  ^eir  originr^VarieUes  of — 
Mode  of  removing — Cases: 

By  the  terin  tumour  is  meant  an  unnatural  growth  or  swelling ;  it  may 
therefore  be  applied  to  the  effusion  of  lymph,  the  formation  of  matter,  or 
to  an  unsymmetrical  enlargement  of  any  part  of  the  body,  whatever  the 
cause  of  that  enlargement  may  be.  Some  surgeons,  however,  have  at- 
tempted to  render  the  term  more  exact,  and  have  defined  a  tumour  as  a  cir- 
eomscribed  swelling  produced  by  disease,  and  differing  in  nature  and  con- 
nstence  from  the  structures  whence  it  arises.  But  this  definition  will 
only  apply  to  certain  kinds  of  tumours,  for  neither  steatomata  nor  exos- 
toses diflkr  from  the  tissues  from  which  they  take  their  origin,  and  con- 
8titate  rather  hypertrophy  of  those  structures  than  a  distinct  abnonkial 
growth.  A  tumour  may  be  more  correctly  defined  to  be  an  unnatural  en- 
laraement  or  morbid  growth  not  included  in  the  original  structure  of  the 
booy.  The  causes  of  such  adventitious  growths  are  extremely  diflScult 
to  discover,  and  may  be  either  local  or  constitutional.  John  Hunter  pro- 
mulgated the  opinion  that  blood  effused  from  external  injury  became  co- 
agulated, its  serum  absorbed,  and  the  remaining  fibrin  subsequently  or- 
ganised from  the  extension  into  it  of  surrounding  vessels.  But  when  ,we 
observe  how  frequently  effusions  of  blood  occur  without  the  formation  of 
abnormal  gro?rths,  such  a  doctrine  appears  to  be  scarcely  tenable,  par- 
ticularly as  tumours  often  present  at  their  very  commencement  as  much 
▼ariation  from  the  surrounding  natural  structures  as  after  they  have  be- 
come extensively  developed ;  and  even  when  traced  to  the  earliest  period 
of  their  growth  they  do  not  present  the  characters  of  organized  fibrin. 
It  seems  that  from  any  cause  which  induces  inflammation  in  a  structure, 
wlietber  that  cause  arise  from  disease  or  external  mjury,  such  a  devia- 
tion from  the  natural  nutrition  of  the  part  may  take  place  as  to  induce  a 
morbid  growth,  which,  although  it  may  be  similar  to  the  structure  from 
wUch  it  emanates,  still  generally  sufficiently  differs  from  it,  to  constitujbe 
disease  rather  than  mere  hypertrophy ;  tumours  should  therefore,  I  think, 
be  classified  according  to  the  tissues  whence  they  arise,  rather  than  ac- 
cording to  their  own  physical  conditions,  as  it  will  always  be  found  that 
the  effused  mass  constituting  the  tumour  resembles  more  or  less  the  struc- 
tures in  which  it  originates,  but  existing  under  an  altered  form. 

From  increased  local  action  an  effusion  of  blastema  takes  place  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  under  normal  circumstances  is  speedily  con- 
verted into  tissue  similar  to  that  in  which  it  is  deposited  ;  if,  however,  any 
force  be  in  operation  sufficient  to  alter  the  condidon  of  the  formative  cell 
or  exudation  globule,  the  capillary  vessels  which  are  to  supply  it,  or  the 
surrounding  tissue,  the  natural  growth  of  the  cell  would  probably  be 'in- 
terrupted and  an  abnormal  development  be  the  consequence.  When  the 
defect  exists  in  the  cell  itself,  the  latter  may  go  on  increasing  in  size  with- 
out being  converted  into  tissue,  maintaining  its  existence  as  an  isolated 
growth.  Under  these  circumstances  the  capillaries  which  supply  the  part 
may  secrete  serum,  converting  the  enlarged  cell  into  a  simple  sero-cyst,  or 
the  nuclei  of  the  original  cell  may  each  produce  a  separate  cell,  and  then 
a  serous  tumour,  composed  of  numerous  cysts,  is  fotm^d.*    Itk  wi\aa  \^^^- 
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liar  constitutions,  blood  corpnscles  may  be  thrown  oat  with  the  seram,  d  sani- 
ons  effusion  being  theh  produced  ;  in  more  Vigorous  constitutions  a  prepon* 
derance  of  albuminous  matter  may  give  to  the  fluid  contained  within  the  cyst 
greater  consistency,  modifying  the  physical  condition  of  the  swelling,  which 
is  then  made  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  character  of  a  solid  growth. 
The  conditions  I  have  recited  above  may  occur  in  any  tissue  or  m  any 
part  of  the  body ;  when  the  cvst  is  once  formed  its  presence  may  etiiQU* 
late  the  nutritive  vessels  in  which  it  is  placed,  so  that  hypertrophy  of  the 
part  is  produced,  and  the  tumour  will  then  be  composed  both  of  the  ongt^ 
nal  cystiform  morbid  growth  and  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  imbedded,  and 
which,  if  it  preponderate,  often  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  tumour^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  tissue  affected.  A  further 
change  may  still  take  place  in  the  tumour ;  the  cyst,  which  we  have 
hitherto  viewed  as  containing  only  a  fluid,  or  only  solid  matter  derived 
from  the  natural  fluids,  may  now  become  capable  of  throwing  out  growths 
from  its  mtemal  surface  ;  these  growths  are  various  in  character,  being 
even  sometimes  fungoid ;  the  solid  growth  thus  formed  from  the  inner 
waU*  of  the  cyst  may  go  on  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  c jst  itself  ia 
developed,  and  ultimately  filling  the  latter,  the  appearance  of  the  cyst  is 
lost,  the  whole  being  converted  into  a  solid  mass^  Cysts  are  likewise 
sometimes  formed  from  the  obliteration  of  the  excretory  canals  of  a  se- 
creting apparatus,  they  may  therefore  be  produced  alike  from  the  most 
simple  folUcle  and  from  the  most  complicated  gland  tissue.  Sir  AsUev 
Cooper  was  the  first  who  gave  any  account  of  the  pathology  of  the  smw 
subcutaneous  cysts  which  frequently  form  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  in  the  scalp  and  shoulders  ;  he  observed  that  with  a  magnify- 
ing glass  he  could  invariably  detect  a  small  opening  capable  of  receiving 
a  punctum  piobe,  and  that  by  pressure  the  contents  of  the  sac  could  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  opening  just  as  in  the  disease  termed  acne  punctata. 
Sir  Astley  attributed  the  formation  of  these  tumours  to  some  obstruction 
of  the  follicle  which  prevented  the  exudation  of  its  contents,  and  as  this 
went  on  accumuIatiDg  a  distention  and  increase  of  bulk  in  the  sac  were 
the  necessary  consequences  ;  this  he  believed  to  be  the  origin  of  all  en- 
cysted tumours,  even  in  the  breast  or  any  other  secreting  gland.  If  ex- 
eretory  ducts  become  obstructed  they  are  likewise  liable  to  distention  by 
being  filled  with  the  products  of  the  secreting  gland,  constituting  a  cysti- 
form tumour  after  the  manner  I  have  described  above.  The  interior  of 
these  cjstic  tumours  is  invariably  lined  with  epithelium  ;  this  forms  in- 
deed one  of  the  characteristics  of  these  tumours :  but  when  the  sac  is 
removed  from  the  body,  perhaps  the  only  means  of  knowing  from  what 
part  it  was  removed  is  by  examining  the  contents  of  the  cyst ;  this  may 
indicate  the  kind  of  organ  in  connexion  with  which  it  had  grown :  for 
example,  more  or  less  of  the  constituents  of  milk  would  perhaps  be  found 
in  a  cyst  from  the  breast,  or  of  bile  in  one  from  the  liver.  With  the  na- 
ture of  that  form  of  cystic  growth  which  I  have  spoken  of  under  the  view 
that  it  is  produced  from  the  abnormal  development  of  a  formative  cell 
into  a  cyst,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  seemed  to  be  unacquainted ;  and  we  can- 
not be  surprised  at  this,  when  we  consider  that  the  microscope  at  that 
period  had  scarcely  been  called  in  to  the  assistance  of  the  pathologist ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  physical  conditions  and  peculiarity  of  appearance 
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these  eyBtiform  hnnoors  present,  no  better  or  more  accurate  description 
has  been  given  than  that  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

Tomonrs,  after  they  have  acquired  a  certun  sixe,  frequently  induce  an 
irritation  in  the  surrounding  tissue,  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  kind 
of  cyst  QT  capsule,  more  or  less  distinct  These  must  not,  however,  be 
mistaken  for  the  true  cystiform  tumours  already  described,  as  in  this  case 
the  capsule  is  formed  only  of  the  condensed  surrounding  tissue,  and  con- 
Btitates  no  portion  of  the  disease,  being  indeed  apparently  a  means  adopt- 
ed by  nature  to  isolate  the  diseased  structure  from  the  neighbouring 
healthy  tissues. 

Bfr.  Abemethy  has  attempted  a  classification  of  tumours  according 
to  their  internal  structure  and  organization,  placing  them  under  the 
^  general  heads  of  sarcoma  and  cancer,  dividing  the  former  into  adi- 
pose, pancreatic,  mammary,  and  tuberculated,  and  the  latter  into  soir- 
rfaus  and  fungus  hgematodes,  or,  as  he  sometimes  termed  it,  medullary 
sarcoma. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  structure  of  tu- 
mours it  is  very  difficult,  nay  I  believe  impossible,  to  make  a  classification 
of  those  morbid  growths  which  would  not  be  subject  to  serious  objections. 
Dr.  Warren  of  Boston  has  adopted,  in  his  excellent  work  on  this  subject, 
a  classification  which  has  many  advantages,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
is  liable  to  be  cavilled  at  in  some  respects.  He  proposes  to  classify  tu- 
mours according  to  the  textures  or  tissues  from  which  they  spring :  as  I 
have  just  said,  it  does  not  meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  best  arrangement  hitherto  attempted.  It  may  be  sidd 
that  it  is  often  impossible  to  ascertain  in  what  tissue  a  tumour  really  com- 
mences, and  a  classification  of  tumours  according  to  this  plan  places  in 
one  group  tumours  of  any  kind  without  regard  to  their  character,  wheth- 
er they  are  malignant  or  non-malignant ;  in  addition  to  this,  many  tu- 
mours are  not  stricUy  confined,  as  to  their  origin  and  development,  to 
one  particular  tissue,  as,  for  instance,  encysted  tumours  and  fungoid 
growths,  which  may  both  of  them  occur  indiscriminately  in  any  of  the 
structures.  These  objections  are  quite  valid ;  but  although  it  is  general- 
ly easy  enough  to  find  weak  points  in  a  system,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find 
a  new  one  sufficiently  good  to  take  its  place.  The  great  question  here  is 
this :  does  this  arrangement  or  classification  facilitate  our  diagnosis  of 
tumours  ?  if  so,  it  is  beneficial ;  and  as  I  believe  such  to  be  the  case,  I 
have  determined  upon  adopting  it.  With  respect  to  the  diagnosis  of  tu- 
mours, it  may  be  said  that  their  physical  appearances-^uch,  for  instance, 
as  their  form,  colour,  and  consistency,  and  the  history  of  the  case,  with 
proper  consideration,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
— *will  do  more  for  the  surgeon  in  enabling  him  to  judge  of  the  nature  of 
the  swelling  than  any  cla^cation,  however  exact.  I  shall  follow  the 
arrangement  of  Dr.  Warren  on  another  point :  I  shall  begin  wich  the  tu* 
mours  of  the  surface.  I  have  already  described  a  variety  of  tumours  of 
JUffisrent  kinds  in  connexion  with  the  redons  of  the  body  in  which  they 
occur  most  frequently;  in  this  lecture  I  shall  confine  mvself  to  those 
morbid  growths  which  affect  no  particular  region  of  the  body. 

TSAmours  of  the  eutiele.'-— These  comprehend  corns,  warts,  and  those 
abgular  homy  growths  which  have  been  seen  in  some  indiriduals.    A 
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corn  (clavus)  is  an  indurated  substance  generally  fonned  in  conseqaeaee 
of  pressure  over  a  joint  of  the  foot,  between  the  toes  or  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands :  when  it  is  situated  between  the  toes,  where  it  is  kept  noigt 
by  the  perspiration,  it  is  soft,  and  is  then  known  as  a  '*  soft  com." 
Sometimes  these  corns  are  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  inflammatifln 
which  seems  to  exist  in  the  cutis  beneath  the  com  ;  they  are  then  Teiy 
pdnful,  and  cause  considerable  distress  to  iho  patient ;  a  poultice,  bttk- 
ing  the  foot  in  warm  water  and  keeping  it  at  rest,  will  generally  soon  r^ 
lieve  the  inflammation ;  to  cure  the  corns  the  foot  should  be  firequent^ 
ly  bathed  in  warm  soap*and  water,  all  pressure  should  be  reoimdy 
and  they  may  be  filed  down  or  carefully  picked  out.  Corns  are  more 
frequent  in  females  than  in  males,  and  probably  most  so  in  the  higher 
classes  of  society. 

The  common  cuticular  wart  is  an  inoffensive  excrescence  which  oce«s 
not  unfrequently  upon  the  hands  and  other  parts  of  the  body  in  ymg 
people ;  they  are  productive  of  but  slight  inconvenience  and  do  not  pifli 
mto  any  more  serious  form  of  disease :  they  often  disappear  spontanms- 
ly,  and  may  be  readily  removed  by  excision  from  their  cuticular  atttdh 
ment,  or  more  slowly  by  being  frequently  touched  with  nitric  add  or 
lunar  caustic.  There  is  a  species  of  wart  of  a  much  more  unportiBt 
character  tlian  this,  and  to  which  West  Indians  seem  to  be  partioiiladj 
liable — it  is  termed  sun-wart.  In  its  first  appearance  it  constitatesmm- 
ly  a  trifling  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  it  then  becomes  warty:  Ubt- 
cibly  removed,  a  slight  abrasion  of  the  skin  is  left,  whence  a  secretioo 
exudes  which  has  a  great  tendency  te  harden  and  form  a  scab.  If  dua 
be  again  removed,  the  sore  becomes  larger,  and  an  ulcer  is  establidbed ; 
but  if  the  eschar  be  allowed  to  remain,  it  defends  the  cutis  from  the  in- 
fluence of  external  agents,  and  by  the  assistance  of  alterative  remedies 
the  wound  cicatrizes  under  the  scab,  and  the  disease  is  consequently  re- 
moved ;  but  if  the  outer  crust  be  rubbed  off  before  the  cicatrization  is 
complete,  the  ulcer  soon  assumes  a  phagedsenic  character,  and  rapidly 
increases.  At  this  period  of  the  disease,  chloride  of  zinc  should  be  ap- 
plied, and  a  small  quantity  of  charpie  placed  over  the  ulcer :  this  sooa 
forms  a  hard  crust,  and  should  be  kept  on  the  surface  until  it  spontMM- 
ously  falls  off,  when  the  wound  beneath  will  generally  be  found  healed. 
A  good  preparation  for  producing  a  similar  curative  effect  is  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  potassa  fusa  made  into  a  paste  with  alcohol.  This  is  to  be  spread 
on  a  piece  of  lint,  and  laid  over  the  sore  I  the  whole  may  then  be  cov- 
ered with  the  preparation  termed  collodion,  and  left  until  it  spontaneooal; 
falls  off. 

As  I  have  remarked  in  a  former  lecture,  this  disease  is  very  similar  to 
chimney-sweepers'  cancer ;  its  virulence  seems  to  depend  upon  the  fri^ 
quent  irritation  arising  from  the  removal  of  the  scab,  just  as  in  ohinuiey- 
sweepers'  cancer  the  Qore  is  constantly  irritated  by  the  soot.  Somt 
times,  however,  in  strumous  diathesis,  or  in  persons  who  hare  beea 
many  years  exposed  to  a  tropical  climate,  the  functions  of  the  dun:  be* 
come  so  much  impaired  that  it  is  incapable  of  maintaloing  a  healtbr 
action,  and  the  ulceration  continues  until  a  large  portion  of  the  hce  i» 
eaten  away.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  this  is  to 
be  classed  with  maUgnnat  diseases,  as  it  i^  not  liable  to  be  propaflsl* 
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ed  bj  ihe  lymj^iicsy  bat  appears  always  to  remain  as  a  local  affiec- 
kkm  onlj. 

These  diseases  are  the  result  of  an  altered  condition  of  the  true  sldn : 
for  as  the  epidermis  is  merely  a  secretion  from  the  skin,  and  is  qoite  in- 
organized,  it  cannot  in  itself  engender  an  abnormal  condition,  or  give  rise 
to  morbid  growths. 

Twnwwr  in  the  cellular  membrane. — Steatomata  or  fatty  tnmonrs  are 
the  most  frequent  morbid  growths  that  occur  in  this  tissue  ;  they  acquire 
sometimes  a  considerable  size,  which  often  leads  to  the  necessity  for  their 
OKtirpation.  Some  persons  seem  particulariy  liable  to  the  formation  of 
tliese  tomouts :  this  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  depend  upon  some 
ooDBtitntional  tendency  rather  than  upon  any  accidental  local  cause,  as  I 
hftfe  sever  been  able  to  trace  the  formation  of  a  steatoma  to  external  in- 
jury.  The  formation  of  fat,  moreover,  always  seems  to  arise  from  a  kind 
of  degeneration  of  tissue,  and  on  that  account  must  be  regarded  m  do- 
pendmg  upon  an  altered  condition  of  the  constitutbn.  These  adipose 
tomours  are  very  slow  in  their  growth,  causing  little  or  no  p^,  even 
wlMn  they  have  acquired  a  very  considerable  size.  Their  physical  con- 
diiaon  is  recognisable  by  thrir  doughy  feel,  lobulated  form,  great  mobility, 
dose  proximity  to  the  skin,  and  from  the  skin  itself  retaining  its  nomud 
aMoarance.  If  the  tumour  be  pressed  so  as  to  tighten  the  skin,  its  lob« 
mated  form  becomes  quite  distinct,  and  the  freedom  from  pain  during 
this  manipulation  constitutes  a  further  diagnostic  mark.  In  some  patients 
sereral  of  these  fat^  tumours  are  found  simultaneously  existing  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  boay ;  I  had  lately  a  female  •patient  in  the  hospital  who 
had  eidit^  three  of  which  weighed  at  least  three  pounds  each  ;  one  of 
them  I  removed  from  the  upper  arm  in.  consequence  of  the  inconvenience 
it  caused  her. 

Steatomata  consists  of  masses  of  fat  enclosed  in  &t  cells,  and  gener- 
ally when  they  acquire  any  size  they  produce  a  thickening  of  the  sur- 
loniding  cellular  tissue,  which  forms  a  capsule  of  greater  or  less  density 
around  the  whole  swelling ;  tho  lobulated  form  probably  results  from  the 
detention  of  the  cells  of  the  adipose  membrane,  which  are  sometimes  so 
&tinotly  separated  as  to  give  to  the  tumour  when  removed  somewhat  the 
afipearance  ot  a  bunch  of  grapes.  If  the  fSit  be  soft  in  consistence,  it  is 
mere  £fiused,  and  its  lobvdated  appearance  much  less  distinct ;  I  have 
met.  with  steatomata,  the  contents  of  which  were  so  soft  as  to  give  almost 
the  sensation  of  fluctuation,  and  which  might  therefore  have  been  mis^ 
takeafor  abscess.  Wban.tfae  fat  is  deposited  immediately  beneath  the  skin 
and  aalj^ted  to  much  pressure,  the  lobes  are  much  smaller,  and  even 
aometimes  granular,  and  the  cysts  proportionally  thicker  and  stronger : 
sach  steatomata  are  more  firmly  fixed,  and  consequentiy  removed  witii 
mnch  more  difficulty  when  their  extirpation  is  had  recourse  to*  Some- 
timea  steatomata  assume  a  pendnlous  form,  adhering  by  a  narrow  neck, 
aa'iC  ft  fow  of  the  adipose  cells  only  were  subject  to  the  sbnormal  growth^ 
cC  fat)  the  tumour  extencUng  itself  outwards,  as  if  the  enclosing  oyst 
irane  capable  of  generatmg  fat  in  the  direction'  of  its  length  ratiier  thsn 
ita  breaath,  forming  a:  long  p^ididous  tumour  with  a  narrow  nedc.  In 
entirpnting  these  tumours,  care  must  be  taken  not  only  to  remove  the  ea* 
tmw  sweUmg,  bat  also  tQ>  exlraet:  the  quantity  of  &t  sriKsutanaQOBlj 
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situated.  It  is  not  unfrequent  to  find  rather  a  large  branch  of  an  artery 
runniDg  through  the  neck  of  such  a  tumour  into  the  cyst,  by  wUch  the 
fat,  in  fact,  becomes  generated  beyond  the  normal  influence  of  the  capil- 
laries of  the  original  adipose  membrane.  In  the  removal  of  steatomati 
of  this  form,  more  than  usual  haemorrhage  may  be  expected  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  cyst  is  nourished. 

In  removing  a  steatoma  a  free  incision  should  be  made -thnraghthe 
skin  to  expose  the  outer  capsule  of  the  tumour :  this  capsule  is  next  to  be 
cut  through,  when  generally  the  mass  of  fat  may  be  turned  as  readily 
out  of  its  cyst  as  a  kidney  may  be  drawn  from  its  capsule.  It  rarely 
happens  that  any  difficulty  occurs  in  checking  the  bleeding,  bnt  the  wooDd 
should  never  be  dressed  until  the  haemorrhage  has  perfectly  ceased:  the 
cavity  becomes  otherwise  filled  with  blood,  and  the  union  of  the  wound 
by  adhesion  will  certainly  be  prevented.  When  dressed,  the  edges  of 
the  wound  should  be  closely  adapted  and  retained  in  their  position  by  ooe 
or  two  sutures :  a  compress  of  lint  should  then  be  Idd  over  the  cavi^, 
and  slight  pressure  maintained  by  bandages.  It  is  not  always  that  theee 
tumours  are  so  readily  extirpated,  for  if  by  exposure  to  pressure  or  ex- 
temal  violence  they  have  been  subjected  to  inflammation,  they  may  ad« 
here  so  firmly  to  their  capsule  as  to  require  the  dissection  of  the  latter 
from  the  surrounding  cellular  connexions :  in  this  case  the  period  reqmred 
in  the  operation  would  be  much  protracted.  I  have  never  known  the  dis- 
ease return  after  its  extirpation,  nor  have  I  ever  vritnessed  what  is  d^ 
scribed  by  some  surgeons — viz.  that  the  stimulus  of  the  operation  leads 
to  the  formation  of  tibese  tuxQouj^  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  even  where 
there  had  been  no  previous  apparent  tendency  to  their  fonnati(Hi.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  know  of  any  surgical  operation  which  promises  a  more  fa- 
vourable result,  and  have  never  known  any  untoward  symptom  joccur  ex- 
cepting when  the  size  of  the  tumour  renders  so  large  an  incision  neces 
sary  that  a  comparative  degree  of  constitutional  irritation  must  naturally 
result.  Erysipelas,  also,  sometimes  supervenes,  in  this,  as  in  other  opera- 
tions. 

Steatomata  are  liable  to  undergo  certain  internal  changes  or  deteriora- 
tions, by  which  their  condition  becomes  much  modified  ;  like  normal  tis 
sues,  they  sometimes  inflame,  suppurate,  and  ultimately  slough.  And 
cases  have  also  been  known  in  which  calcareous  matter  was  deposited  in 
the  substance  of  steatomata.  If  subjected  to  pressure  from  being  placed 
beneath  a  fascia,  or  from  the  influence  of  muscles,  these  growths  also  be- 
come at  times  so  much  indurated  that  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  difficult 

Steatomata  from  their  position  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  tumonrs 
of  a  totally  different  character  and  class.  The  following  case  aflfords  an 
example  of  this  : — 

John  Baldwin,  aged  24,  was  admitted  May  25,  1841,  for  a  large  tn- 
moui*  in  the  gluteal  region.  He  stated  that  about  nine  or  ten  years  be- 
fore, he  first  discovered  the  existence  of  the  tumour,  which  had  even  then 
acquired  considerable  size ;  it  gave  him  no  pain,  but  continued  to  increase 
so  rapidly,  that  he  consulted  at  the  time  Dr.  Lubbock,  of  Norwich.  Up- 
on examining  the  swelling,  I  observed  an  elliptical  cicatrix,  which  the  pa* 
tient  explained  to  me  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Lubbock  in  an  attempt  to 
remove  the  tumour,  but  which  he  had  abandoned  from  the  fear  that  it 
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eommanicated  with  the  interior  of  the  peine.  After  strict  ezaminatioii 
I  determined  apon  its  removal,  and  consequently  extirpated  it  on  the  28th 
of  July.  The  operation  was  performed  in  the  following;  manner :— The 
patient  was  placed  in  the  jm>ne  poation,  and  an  incision  three  inches 
long  made  over  the  tumour.  The  several  layers  covering  the  swelling 
which  lay  beneath  the  gluteal  muscles  were  succesfflvely  divided,  and  the 
nature  of  the  swelling  became  at  once  apparont-^it  was  a  large  steatoma. 
It  penetrated  into  the  great  sciatic  notch,  and  had  a  firm  attachment  to 
tha  saoro-sciatic  ligaments  and  pelvic  fascia,  its  connection  with  the  latter 
aoeonnting  for  its  motion  in  coughing,  which  probably  led  Dr  Lubbock  to 
form  a  wrong  diagnosis.  The  tumour  weighed  upwards  Of  four  pounds, 
and  was  entirely  composed  of  fat  of  different  degrees  of  consistency,  ac-- 
eording  to  the  pressure  to  which  its  different  parts  had  been  subjected. 
The  patient  perfectly  recovered. 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  1850,  Mr.  Adams,  of  Cambridge,  sent  me 
a  child  of  lune  mon^  old,  who  was  bom  with  a  tumour  over  Sie  anterior 
and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  right  ilium,  and  extending  somewhat 
into  the  right  iliac  fossa ;  its  situation  gave  the  idea  that  it  might  be  con- 
nected with  the  caecum.  From  the  birth  of  the  child,  up  to  the  time  of 
my  aeemg  it,  the  tumour  increased  rapidly,  it  was  then  about  tho  sine  'of 
a  large  orange^  When  handled,  the  tumour  gave  a  sensation  which  re- 
sembled what  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  its  being  filled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  BAT  and  fluid ;  in  coughing,  it  received  so  strong  an  impulse  that 
I  suspected  a  malformation  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  and  the  pro- 
trusion of  intestine,  while  the  fluctuation  seemed  to  countenance  the  be* 
lief  that  it  might  be  chronic  abscess.  As  the  diagnostic  marks  in  tins 
case  were  so  doubtful,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  pass  an  exploring  needle 
into  the  tumour ;  upon  placing  the  contents  of  the  groove  under  the  ml- 
eroeoope,  I  at  once  discovered  that  the  tumour  was  a  mass  of  fat.  I  re- 
moyed  the  tumour  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  as  the  microscopic 
exanunation  had  showed  the  nature  of  the  morbid  growth,  I  was  enabled 
to  remove  it  in  ten  or  twelve  seconds ;  although,  without  this  knowledge, 
I  must  have  proceeded  by  an  exploring  operation,  which  would  have 
taken  as  many  minutes. 

The  following  is  a  case  in  which  a  steatomatous  tumour  was  complicated 
with  malignant  disease : — Elizabeth  Grore,  set.  41,  a  married  woman  of  uur 
healthy  aspect,  was  admitted  mto  Guy's  on  the  26th  October,  1847, 
with  a  tumour  situated  above  tho  left  mamma,  occupying  the  space  be- 
tween it,  the  axilla  and  the  clavicle.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  lost 
child  she  first  discovered  the  tumour ;  it  caused  her  at  the  time  but  little 
pain :  she  had,  however,  been  ordered  to  apply  leeches,  and  a  liniment 
bad  also  been  prescribed.  Upon  her  admission  into  the  hospital,  the  tur 
mour  extended  from  the  stemo  clavicular  articulation  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  clavicle^  encroaching  upon  that  bone,  having  apparently  a 
hxm  attachment  to  it,  the  swelling  also  extending  somewhat  into  the  ax- 
illa. The  feel  of  the  tumour  was  lobular,  especially  at  its  lower  party 
and  all  the  physical  signs  indicated  that  it  was  a  steatoma.  Upon  ab- 
ducting the  arm  the  tumour  was  subjected  to  great  compression  from  the 
tensioQ  of  the  pectoral  muscle  under  which  it  was  placed :  this  action 
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also  created  considerable  pain,  which  was  of  a  darting  character:  bo 
flactuation  could  be  detected,  nor  had  the  patient  suffered  from  rigor. 

The  woman  was  suffering  from  a  troublesome  cough,  and  therefore  Uie 
extirpation  was  delayed  until  the  25th  November,  on  which  day  the  op- 
eration was  performed.  The  patient  was  placed  on  the  table  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  her  head  and  shoulders  being  somewhat  raised,  and  die 
arm  held  from  tho  side :  an  incision  about  six  inches  in  length  was  made 
through  the  skin  over  the  swelling,  in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis,  lod 
in  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle ;  the  arm  wis 
then  abducted,  and  the  sternal  portion  of  the  pectoralis  muscle  being 
separated  from  its  clavicular,  the  tumour  was  completely  exposed :  I  next 
introduced  my  fingers  to  detach  it  from  its  connexions,  which  were  ex- 
tremely firm,  especially  to  the  costoclavicular  ligament,  from  which  I 
was  obliged  to  dissect  it :  the  operation  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  the 
patient  bore  it  extremely  well :  a  large  sponge  was  placed  in  the  wound, 
and  she  was  put  to  bed  ;  about  two  hours  after,  the  operation  the  edges  of 
the  wound  were  brought  together,  and  retained  by  soap  pliuster.  Goo- 
eiderable  irritative  fever  followed,  the  wound  put  on  a  sloughing  appear 
ance,  typhoid  symptoms  supervened,  and  after  eight  days  of  suffering 
the  patient  died.  Upon  jexamination  of  the  tumour,  which  weighed  up- 
wards of  a  pound,  it  was  found  to  be  composed  in  part  of  lobes  of  &t  in- 
termixed with  sero-cysts,  some  of  which  contained  sanious  fluid,  and  odn 
ers  medullary  matter,  presenting  all  the  appearance  of  malignant  disease. 
On  examination  of  the  body  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  the  wound 
and  the  whole  region  of  the  axilla  presented  an  extensive  sloughing  sur- 
face ;  the  left  axillary  vein  was  filled  with  a  solid  coagulum  ;  ttie  longs 
were  watery,  turgid,  and  easily  lacerable — ^fleshy  spots,  not  quite  devoid 
of  air,  were  seen  in  them,  of  a  slight  dull  red  colour,  and  having  rather 
a  malignant  appearance ;  the  Fallopian  tubes  were  free,  but  dark  coloiu*- 
ed  ;  the  ovaria  pale  and  rugous ;  the  uterus  of  moderate  size,  and  firm, 
but  the  OS  and  cervix  felt  harder  than  natural,  and  ono  part  of  the  neck 
was  so  hard  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  malignant  disease. 

These  cases  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  that  ma; 
arise  in  cases  of  steatomata :  the  first  and  second,  from  their  position  and 
physical  conditions,  the  third,  from  its  complication  with  a  malignant  dia- 
thesis ;  and  they  show  the  necessity  for  the  most  careful  investigation  be* 
fore  forming  either  a  diagnosis  or  prognosis. 

Strumous  and  malignant  disease  of  the  absorbent  glands  may  also  be 
considered  with  tumours  of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  extirpation 
of  these  frequently  becomes  necessary.  The  following  case  affords  a 
strong  example  of  the  contamination  that  may  extend  from  one  part  to 
another  through  the  medium  of  the  absorbents,  which  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

Cornelius  Sullivan,  a  middle-aged  man,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hos- 
pital with  a  malignant  tumour  in  the  left  groin  :  some  years  before,  he 
met  with  a  severe  accident  to  his  left  foot ;  this  was  shortly  after  followed 
by  a  swelling  in  the  groin,  unattended,  however,  by  uneasiness,  until 
about  two  years  before  his  admission  into  tho  hospital,  when  the  pain  be- 
came at  times  considerable.  The  tumour  was  irregular,  bulging,  firm  and 
elastic  to  the  touch  •,  tho  akin  amooth  and  all^htly  discoloured ;  two  large 
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there  exists  in  some  individoftls  a  peeoliar  state  of  the  eonstitation  whiohi 
may,  I  think  with  propriety,  be  regarded  as  a  neuralgic  diathesis ;  and 
which  is  something  more  than  what  is  usually  expressed  by  the  term  ner- 
vous temperament :  every  medical  practitioner  must  have  remarked  tha 
high  degree  of  nervous  sensitiveness  manifested  by  some  patients  in  com- 
parisoo  with  others ;  the  operative  surgeon  particularly  has  constant  op- 
portunities of  observing  this  fact ;  the  difference  in  the  expression  of  pam 
in  patients  undergoing  an  operation  is  remarkable,  some  appearing  to  ezr 
perience  but  slight  pain  even  in  severe  operations,  while  in  others  the 
least  incision  seems  to  be  productive  of  positive  agony.  Such  an  im- 
pressible state  of  the  nervous  system,  if  I  may  use  the  expresnon^  musti 
necessarily  render  the  indiridual  particularly  accessible  to  attacks  of 
neural^c  pain  from  any  exciting  cause ;-  hence  it  happens,  perhaps,  that 
writers  on  this  complaint  have  not  hesitated  to  attribute  it  to  almost  ev- 
ery  disease  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  a  great 
mistake  to  attribute  neuralgia  to  any  other  disease  as  its  proximate  cause ; 
it  appears  to  mo  that  general  or  local  diseased  action  can  only  operate  as 
a  cause  of  neuralgia  by  primarily  reducing  the  vital  power  of  the  patient^ 
and  consequenUy  producing  tiiai  depression  of  the  nervous  system  wluch 
renders  it  susceptible  to  any  abnormal  influence. 

The  causes  of  tic  douloureux,  like  those  of  nervous  disorders  general^ 
1^,  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  beyond  our  reach,  and  although  some  patholo 

S'sts  have  stated,  that  they  have  been  able  to  detect  appearances  or  con* 
tions  of  the  nerve  sufficient  to  account  for  the  morbid  action,  I  believe 
that  such  appearances  and  indications  have  generally  had  no  other  exist- 
ence than  that  which  they  derived  from  the  imaginations  of  th^r  sapposed 
discoverers ;  the  great  majority  of  observers  have  in  most  instances  fiedled 
to  trace  out,  in  connexion  with  neuralgia,  any  organic  lesion  that  could 
explain,  or  in  any  way  account  for,  the  violent  symptoms  characteristic  of 
the  disease.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  tic  douloureux  depends 
upon  a  vitiated  state  of  the  digestive  system,  and  indeed  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  patients  who  are  suffering  from  this  disorder  presenting  all 
the  symptoms  of  imperfect  digestion ;  at  all  events  tic  douloureux  seemst 
most  frequently  to  take  its  origin  in  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  system 
at  large,  and  not  to  exist  as  a  merely  local  disease :  many  cases  have 
been  observed  in  which  a  temporary  attack  of  the  pain  has  been  evidently 
induced  by  functions^  disorder  of  the  stomach,  as  by  the  generation  and 
presence  of  an  undue  quantity  of  acid  in  thst  organ ;  in  such  cases  th^ 
administration  of  a  dose  of  alkaline  medicine  was  sufficient  to  remove  the 
attack.  Abemethy  was  of  opinion  that  disordered  digestion  and  a  de- 
pressed state  of  the  nervous  system  were  to  be  found  in  most  cases  of  tic 
douloureux,  and  that  it  may  often  be  cured  by  treatment  directed  entirely 
to  the  improvement  of  the  organs  connected  with  the  digestive  and  ner- 
vous systems.  The  constitutional  causes  of  tic  douloureux  are  neverthc 
less  very  obscure  ;  at  the  same  time  we  may,  as  a  general  principle,  con- 
sider it  as  an  asthenic  disease.  Ordinarily  we  meet  with  it  in  feeble,  irri- 
table, and  depressed  constitutions,  in  which  there  are  strong  symptoms  of 
debility  and  want  of  nervous  energy ;  occasionally,  however,  it^  may  at- 
tack individuals  in  whom  there,  is  a  tendency  to  plethora,  and  instances 
are  related  in  which  tic  douloureux  has  preceded  a  fit  of  apoplexy.    Tie 
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from  the  portion  of  the  tumour  which  had  been  left  adherent  to  tKe 
sheath ;  the  bleeding  was,  however,  restrained  by  pressure  :  the  woa&d 
then  put  on  a  slonghmg  action,  and  about  ten  days  after  the  operation, 
the  patient  died  with  typ^d  symptoms.  The  point  of  peculiar  btenik 
in  this  case  is  the  lengtii  of  time  Uiat  had  elapsed  between  the  resionl 
of  the  first  tumour  and  the  appearance  of  the  second  in  the  groin.  Tbe 
second  tumour  bore  all  the  characters  of  carcinoma,  some  parts  beisg 
softer  than  others,  from  the  commencement  of  tbe  ulcerative  process.  No 
part  of  the  tumour  appeared  to  be  composed  of  a  glandular  stroctue, 
but  seemed  to  have  commenced  from  the  cellular  membrane  and  fibroM 
tissue  of  the  femoral  sheatii.  I  could  without  any  difficulty  midtiply  ex- 
amples of  the  occurrence  of  malignant  tumours  in  the  cellular  meffilme, 
both  as  a  primary  and  secondary  disease,  but  the  two  cases  quoted  seem 
to  me  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  fact  of  the  capillaries  of  the  ceUukr  dob- 
brane  being  capable  of  depositing  the  constituents  of  these  hbnonul 
growths  in  peculiar  diatiieses. 

Faithful  mbcutaneous  ^motir.-^This  most  distressing  form  of  tunoor 
is  considered  by  some  to  be  formed  in  connenon  with  nervous  filamealSi 
and  to  derive  its  excessively  painful  character  from  that  cireumstsiiee. 
This  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  correct.  The  tumour  appears  to  be 
simply  fibrous  or  fibre  cartilaginous,  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  capsule  or  cjtX. 
It  lies  beneath  the  integuments,  and  is  often  not  externally  viable ;  it  is 
usually  rounded  in  form,  and  seldom  exceeds  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  is 
said  to  occur  sometimes  in  tbe  track  of  a  nerve  or  within  its  dieath,  but 
it  must  be  distinguished  from  the  tumours  of  the  nerves  termed  nemo* 
mata,  and  which  are  formed  from  the  substance  of  the  nerve  itself.  These 
little  painful  tumours  are  most  common  in  the  legs,  but  they  are  fouDd 
likewise  in  other  parts,  as  in  the  upper  extremity,  the  breast,  or  face. 
This  disease  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men  ;  it  generally  hap- 
pens between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty,  that  is  when  the  individual  is 
advancing  in  life.  In  some  situations  this  disorder  may  be  mistaken  for 
neuralgia  ;  but  a  close  examination  of  the  part  will  lead  to  the  discoreir 
of  tbe  tumour,  which  is  often  adherent  to  tiie  skin,  but  generally  loose 
within  the  cellular  tissue.  When  exposed  by  dissection,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  somewhat  hard  white  tubercle  covered  by  a  fibrous  enyel- 
ope.  The  pain  in  this  disease  is  very  great,  but  varying ;  it  is  generallj 
sharp  and  lancinating.  When  the  tumour  is  of  long  standing,  the  akm 
over  it  may  inflame  and  ulcerate ;  and  the  ulcer  sometimes  puts  on  a 
malignant  character,  ultimately  proving  fatal.  Generally,  however,  this 
tumour  is  not  of  a  dai^gerous  character,  although  the  only  means  of  re^ 
moving  it  is  excision  of  the  part ;  this  is  quite  efifootual,  and  the  disease 
does  not  seem  liable  to  return. 

Tumours  in  the  muscular  system  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  iih 
deed  the  muscular  system  seems  particularly  free  from  disease  of  nxj 
kind,  for  even  the  abnormal  contractions  of  cramp  or  tetanus,  and  the 
involuntary  motion  of  the  muscles  in  chorea,  must  rather  be  consideitd 
as  the  result  of  disease  of  the  spinal  nerves  than  of  the  muscular  system 
itself.  It  is  true  that  malignant  disease,  whether  it  commence  in  booe, 
periosteum,  or  cellular  membrane,  may  secondarily  afiect  the  muscular 
BjBtem^  but  I  \kave  uq^^i  ^q^\x  ^fmbrj  ui'^^f^asi^  affection  of  this  tis- 
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of  the  whole  of  the  frontal  bonoi  and  a  deposit  of  spicolam  of  bone  near 
the  crista  galli. 

Every  operative  surgeon  is  aware  of  the  tendency  which  exists  in  some 
individuals,  for  the  truncated  extremities  of  the  nerves  after  amputation 
to  assume  a  bulbous  character ;  nerves  in  such  a  condition  are  often  the 
seat  of  the  most  acute  neuralgic  pun,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  sometimes  ne- 
cessary to  amputate  a  further  portion  of  the  limb  to  relieve  the  patient. 
I  once  had  tk  remarkable  case  of  this  kind.  A  ^rl  who  had  been  former- 
ly under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tyrrel,  came  into  Guy's  Hospital,  with  violent 
neuralgic  pain  in  the  stump  of  an  arm  which  had  been  amputated  ;  the 
girl  had  some  time  before  faUen  down  and  injured  her  wrist  severely, 
80  much  so,  that  the  forearm  was  obliged  to  be  amputated ;  after  the  am- 
putation, the  truncated  extremities  put  on  the  bulbous  form,  and  became 
at  the  same  time  the  seat  of  acute  neuralgia ;  the  pain  was  so  insupporta- 
Itde,  that  the  forearm  was  amputated  a  second  time,  with  no  better  result, 
however,  than  at  first ;  the  nerves  agsdn  became  bulbous,  and  the  pain  as 
bad  as  before.  Mr.  Tyrrel  then  removed  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and 
fbe  patient  left  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  the  belief  that  she  was  quite 
eured ;  in  about  six  weeks  the  cicatrix  again  became  painful,  and  indicat* 
ed  a  return  to  ihe  former  condition.  At  this  time  the  girl  came  into  Guy's, 
she  suffered  dreadfully,  and  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  stump  at  the 
shoulder-joint.  I  accordingly  performed  this  operation,  and  with  perfect 
success — the  neuralgia  was  completely  cured,  and  five  years  have  passed 
since  the  operation  without  the  pidn  having  in  the  slightest  degree  re- 
turned. 

Mechanical  injury  to  a  nerve  may  operate  as  an  exciting  cause  of  tic 
douloureux.  Dr.  Denmark  describes  the  case  of  a  sailor  who  was  wound- 
ed in  the  arm  by  a  musket-ball ;  the  wound  healed,  but  the  arm  became 
affected  with  excruciating  neuralgia ;  the  pain  was  so  excessive  and  obsti- 
nate, that  at  length  the  limb  was  amputated,  when  it  was  discovered,  on 
examination  of  the  nerve,  that  a  small  fragment  of  lead  had  been  detached 
firom  the  bullet,  and  had  become  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  nerve. 
I  remember  having  read  of  another  case  in  which  a  violent  and  persistent 
tic  douloureux  was  cured,  after  twelve  x)r  fourteen  years'  continuance,  by 
extracting  a  small  piece  oT  chioa  from  the  cheek.  In  tic  douloureux 
arising  from  constitutional  causes,  it  is  a  curious  feature  that  the  piun  may 
leave  one  locality  and  appear  suddenly  in  another.  Cases  have  been 
known  in  which  an  attack  of  neuralgia  is  said  to  have  alternated  with 
aberration  of  intellect. 

Although  neuralgia  may  attack  any  part  of  the  body,  it  is  certainly  by 
far  most  commonly  seated  in  the  divisions  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  Tic 
douloureux  may  accordingly,  with  propriety,  be  divided  into  frontal,  infra- 
orbital, and  maxillary  neuralgia. 

The  symptoms  of  tic  douloureux  are  so  strongly  marked  and  charac- 
teristic, that  the  diagnosis  is  always  easy ;  the  pain  is  described  as  being 
very  peculiar  and  acute ;  it  appears  suddenly  in  a  nerve,  following  its 
course  like  the  passage  of  a  burning  substance  drawn  along  the  part,  and 
preceding  from  towards  the  root  of  the  nerve  to  its  termination.  Some- 
times the  pain  is  shooting,  and  sometimes  shooting  and  burning  at  the 
same  time :  it  is  not  increased  by  pressure^  but  is  sometimes  even  relieved 
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broker,  fiyiDg  at  Brixton ;  he  suffered  fearfbDy  for  a  long  timOy  and  eyenr 
Und  of  remedy  and  plan  of  treatment  had  been  tried  nnavailinglv.  I 
consequently  determmed  on  dividing  the  nerve,  and  in  this  case  with  pe^ 
feet  success,  as  the  'pain  was  entirely  removed,  and  never  recurred.  I 
believe,  however,  that  there  are  but  few  cases  in  which  division  of  fhe 
nerve  will  prove  of  any  service ;  excepting  when  the  nerve  has  been  in- 
jured, or  undergone  any  local  orgamc  change  which  would  account  for  its 
being  tiie  seat  of  acute  pain,  when  it  may  be  beneficial  to  cat  it  off  fiom 
its  connexion  with  the  nervous  centres,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  pidn  would  then  be  destroyed  ;  but  if  the  pmn  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  ostensible  cause,  but  appears  to  arise  idiopatmcally  from  some  p^ 
ouliar  state  of  the  nervous  system,  such  a  mode  of  treatment  can,  I 
think,  promise  but  littie  hope  of  success.  Local  applications  will  some- 
times be  found  useful  in  allaymg  the  pun  in  tic  douloureux ;  belladonna 
aconitine,  opium,  and  perhaps  some  other  narcotic  or  sedative  preparationsi 
vrill  produce  this  effect.  The  acomtme  seems,  however^  to  act  Cur  most 
powerfully,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  has  entirely  imd  permanently 
removed  the  complaint ;  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  ointment,  one  grain  of 
the  aconitine  being  mixed  with  a  drachm  of  cerate. 

In  the  account  of  neuralgia  which  I  have  now  ^ven,  I  have  almost 
entirely  directed  your  attention  to  the  form  of  the  disorder  which  attacks' 
the  nerves  of  the  face,  and  I  have  done  so  advisedly,  considering  this  ss 
the  best  type  of  the  disease ;  it  must  be  ^remembered,  however,  that  any 
sensitive  nerve  may  be  thus  morbidly  affected,  as,  for  instance,  the  dorsd 
nerves,  in  which  case  the  region  of  the  chest,  the  upper  extremity,  the 
mammae,  or  intercostal  muscles,  may  be  the  seat  of  neuralgic  pun. 
When  the  disorder  lies  in  the  abdomen,  pelvis,  or  lower  extremity,  it  is 
referred  to  the  lumbar  nerves,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  nervous 
^stem,  no  portion  of  which  is  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  the  complabt 
One  point  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  is  liable  to 
become  implicated  in  all  these  organic  lesions  of  nerves.  To  describe 
all  the  varieties  of  neuralgia  would  be  for  me  a  useless  task  ;  the  same 
features  distinguish  the  disease  in  all  its  phases ;  and  I  believe  that 
the  treatment  I  have  laid  down  is  equally  applicable  to  them  all,  with 
perhaps  some  slight  modification  arising  from  peculiar  constitutional  or 
local  circumstances. 


<  ^•^ » 
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ceeded  in  completely  destroying  a  cyst  of  this  kind  by  the  injection  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  alum.  A  lady  in  Norfolk-street,  Park-lane,  sent 
fer  me  in  consequence  of  suffering  from  the  irritation  of  an  encysted 
tumour  on  the  forehead,  which  had  become  inflamed  from  being  injured 
in  combing  the  hsur.  I  ordered  at  first  a  cold  white-wash  poultice,  to 
fobdue  the  inflammation :  the  skin  ulcerated,  and  a  partial  discharge  of 
the  contents  of  the  tumour  resulted.  I  wished  to  extirpate  the  cyst,  but 
my  patient  would  not  submit  to  the  operation  ;  and  I  therefore  determined 
vpon  injecting  it  with  a  soluticn  of  alum.  In  four  or  five  days  the  cyst 
had  become  detached  from  its  cellular  connexions,  and  could  be  readily 
removed  by  a  pair  of  forceps.  I  supppose  that  the  alum  coagulated  the 
blood  in  its  nutrient  vessels,  and  had  thus  destroyed  its  vitality. 

I  should  not  recommend  this  treatment  in  preference  to  extirpation,  but 
in  cases  where  the  patient  is  determinedly  opposed  to  the  operation  I 
tiiink  it  may  be  adopted  with  great  advantage.  I  have  removed  pendu- 
lous tumours  from  the  skin  containing  the  same  kind  of  atheromatous 
matter  as  is  found  m  the  deep-seated  cyst,  and  believe  that  the  tumour  itt 
that  case  results  from  the  prolongation  of  the  cyst  externally.  I  am 
induced  to  believe  this  from  the  following  case: — On. removing  one  of 
tiiese  pendulous  tumours  from  the  thigh  of  a  gentleman,  and  having  cut 
through  the  neck  of  the  tumour,  a  considerable  quantity  of  atheroma- 
tons  matter  exuded  from  the  centre  of  the  wound,  snowing  that  a  portion 
of  the  sac  was  still  deeply  seated  in  the  cellular  tissue.  The  partial  ex- 
<naon  was,  however,  sufficient,  as  ten  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  there 
has  been  no  return  of  the  tumour. 

Simple  as  these  operations  are,  there  is  one  point  of  great  impor- 
tance to  be  considered — this  is,  the  subsequent  liability  to  erysipelas, 
especially  when  the  tumour  is  seated  in  the  scalp,  for  in  consequence 
of  the  freedom  of  the  motion  in  this  part,  from  tne  action  of  the  occi- 
pito-firontalis  muscle  the  frequent  interruption  t6  the  adhesive  process 
mduces  considerable  constitutional  disturbance,  and  therefore  every  means 
should  be  employed  to  prepare  the  patient  before  the  tumour  is  removed, 
and  after  its  removal  bandages  should  be  applied  to  prevent  the  motions 
of  the  occipito-frontalis.  L  lately  removed  an  encysted  tumour  from  the 
bead  of  a  gentleman,  and  applied  collodion  (solution  of  gun  cotton  in 
ether,  as  a  dressing)  :  this  formed  so  complete  a  covering,  and  on  drying 
eootracted  so  much,  that  the  wound  perfectly  united  by  adhesion  in  four 
days.  The  hardness  of  the  covering  provided  by  this  substance  affords 
this  great  advantage,  it  maintuns  the  condition  of  fixedness  so  conducive 
to  the  prevention  of  erysipelas,  as  well  as  to  the  healing  of  the  wound. 

The  contents  of  a  cyst  may  be  very  different  from  what  I  have  now 
described,  and  may  indeed  result  from  a  totally  different  cause.  In  the 
land  of  tumours  just  mentioned,  the  cyst  is  derived  from  a  normally 
formed  sac,  which  had  undergone  some  change  in  consequence  of  a 
morbid  action,  but  in  the  true  cystiform  growth,  tiie  disease  results,  as  I 
have  said  before,  from  an  unnatural  condition  of  the  blastema,  or  exuda- 
tion corpuscle,  which,  instead  of  being  converted  into  normal  tissue, 
maintains  its  cell  character,  sometimes  merely  increasing  in  size,  and 
sometimes  generating  new  growths,  generally  differing  more  or  less  firom 
the  structure  in  which  the  cyst  is  placed ;  the  maligjaant  cell  \a  wcCk»^\A^ 
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corn  (clavus)  is  an  indurated  substance  generally  formed  in  consequeiiee' 
of  pressure  over  a  joint  of  the  foot,  between  the  toes  or  in  the  palma  of 
the  hands :  -when  it  is  situated  between  the  toes,  where  it  is  kept  mdst 
by  the  perspiration,  it  is  soft,  and  is  then  known  as  a  ^^  soft  corn.'' 
Sometimes  these  corns  are  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  inflammation 
which  seems  ^to  exist  in  the  cutis  beneath  the  com  ;  they  arQ  then  yeiy 
painful,  and  cause  considerable  distress  to  the  patient ;  a  poultice,  bath- 
ing the  foot  in  warm  water  and  keeping  it  at  rest,  will  generally  soon  re* 
lieve  the  inflammation ;  to  cure  the  corns  the  foot  should  be  frequent- 
ly bathed  in  warm  soap-and  water,  all  pressure  should  be  remoYed, 
uid  they  may  be  filed  down  or  carefully  picked  out.  Coma  are  more 
frequent  in  females  than  in  males,  and  probably  most  so  in  ibe  bigger 
classes  of  society. 

The  common  cuticular  -wart  is  an  inofiensive  excrescence  wbicb  ocean 
not  nnfrequently  upon  the  hands  and  other  parts  of  the  body  in  yoong 
people ;  they  are  productive  of  but  slight  inconvenience  and  do  noi  pass 
mto  any  more  serious  form  of  disease :  they  often  disappear  spcmtaneoiB- 
ly,  and  may  be  readily  removed  by  excision  from  their  cuticular  attid^* 
ment,  or  more  slowly  by  being  frequently  touched  with  nitric  acid  or 
lunar  caustic.  There  is  a  species  of  wart  of  a  much  more  important 
character  than  this,  and  to  which  West  Indians  seem  to  be  particolaily 
liable — it  is  termed  sun- wart.  In  its  first  appearance  it  constitutes  mere- 
ly a  trifling  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  it  then  becomes  warty :  if  fo^ 
cibly  removed,  a  slight  abrasion  of  the  skin  is  left,  whence  a  secretioii 
exudes  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  harden  and  form  a  scab.  If  this 
be  again  removed,  the  sore  becomes  larger,  and  an  ulcer  is  established  ; 
but  if  the  eschar  be  allowed  to  remjdn,  it  defends  the  cutis  from  the  in- 
fluence of  external  agents,  and  by  the  assistance  of  alterative  remedies 
the  wound  cicatrizes  under  the  scab,  and  the  disease  is  consequently  re* 
moved  ;  but  if  the  outer  crust  be  rubbed  off"  before  the  cicatrization  is 
complete,  the  ulcer  soon  assumes  a  phagedaenic  character,  and  rapidly 
increases.  At  this  period  of  the  disease,  chloride  of  zinc  should  be  ap- 
plied, and  a  small  quantity  of  charpie  placed  over  the  ulcer :  this  soon 
forms  a  hard  crust,  and  should  be  kept  on  the  surface  until  it  spontane- 
ously falls  off",  when  the  wound  beneath  will  generally  be  found  healed. 
A  good  preparation  for  producing  a  similar  curative  effect  is  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  potassa  fusa  made  into  a  paste  with  alcohol.  This  is  to  be  spread 
on  a  piece  of  lint,  and  laid  over  the  sore  i  the  whole  may  then  be  cov- 
ered with  the  preparation  termed  collodion,  and  left  until  it  spontaneously 
falls  off, 

As  I  have  remarked  in  a  former  lecture,  this  disease  is  very  similar  to 
chimneysweepers'  cancer ;  its  virulence  seems  to  depend  upon  the  fire^ 
quent  irritation  arising  from  the  removal  of  the  scab,  just  as  in  chimney- 
sweepers' cancer  the  sore  is  constantly  irritated  by  the  soot.  Some* 
times,  however,  in  strumous  diathesis,  or  in  persons  who  have  beea 
many  years  exposed  to  a  tropical  climate,  the  functions  of  the  skin^^  In- 
come so  much  impaired  that  it  is  incapable  of  maintaining  a  healtby 
action,  and  the  ulceration  continues  until  a  large  portion  of  the  face  is 
eaten  away.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  is  to 
be  classed  with  malignaot  diseases,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  be  propafly*^ 
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formed  as  early  as  practicable — Reasons  for  its  delay — Different  meth* 
'  ode  of  amputating — Preliminary  considerations — Preparation  of  the 
imtruments^  ^c. 

DuBiNG  the  war  in  which  this  country  was  involved  for  so  many  years, 
an  ample  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
iSession,  both  in  the  army  and  navy,  to  investigate  practically  every  oir- 
cumstance  connected  with  such  injuries  to  limbs,  as  could  render  ampu- 
tation necessary  ;  and  many  of  them  have  added  much  to  the  jscience  of 
surgery,  by  communicating  the  results  of  the  experience  derived  from 
the  peculiar  situation  in  which  they  were  placed. 

The  peaceable  state  of  Europe  for  nearly  thirty  years  has,  however, 
not  only  removed  this  source  of  inquiry  and  improvement  upon  the  sub* 
jeet  of  local  injuries,  but  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  has  even 
tended  to  throw  into  oblivion  the  facts  which  had  been  accumulated. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  subject  has  lost 
neither  its  interest  nor  importance ;  for  the  rapid  extension  of  machinery 
lias  ^ven  rise,  of  late,  to  many  and  frightful  accidents,  in  which  the  injuries 
that  have  been  inflicted,  though  differing  in  their  causes,  are  similar  in 
nature  to  those  occurring  in  military  service. 

The  removal  of  limbs  by  amputation  seems  first  to  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  observing  the  process  by  which  nature  spontaneously  separates  a 
dead  from  a  living  part  in  the  human  body,  the  progressive  steps  of  which 
are  so  obvious  as  naturally  to  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  quickly  performing 
by  art  what  nature  can  only  effect  slowly,  thus  diminishing  the  period  of 
raffering  of  the  patient,  by  removing  the  source  of  protracted  constitu- 
tional irritation  inseparable  from  the  process  of  reparation. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  amputation,  the  incisions  were 
mftde  onlv  through  the  mortified  parts,  leaving  a  dead  portion  still  to  be 
separated  by  nature.  Galen,  in  cases  of  mortification  in  which  a  joint 
was  implicated,  recommended  amputation  through  the  articulation,  in 
preference  to  the  removal  of  the  limb  in  the  continuity  of  the  bone ;  but 
ne  advised  that  a  portion  of  the  gangrene  should  always  be  left,  to  be 
separated  by  the  efforts  of  nature,  or  destroyed  by  actual  cautery,  as 
,  circumstances  might  dictate.  This  method  was  adopted  by  the  surgeons 
of  his  period  with  but  very  littie  variety  in  treatment,  varymg  only  as  to 
the  quantity  of  the  dead  parts  which  were  to  be  left,  and  the  Kind  of  es- 
charotic  to  be  employed  in  asdsting  the  ultimate  separation* 
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sitaated.  It  is  not  anfreqaent  to  find  rather  k  large  branch  of  an  arteiy 
ranniDg  throagh  the  neok  of  such  a  tamoar  into  the  cyst,  by  wUeh  m 
fat,  in  fact,  becomes  generated  beyond  the  normal  inflnence  of  the  oapQ- 
laries  of  the  original  adipose  membrane.  In  the  removal  of  ateatomata 
of  this  form,  more  than  nsoal  hsemorrhage  may  be  expected  firom  the 
manner  in  which  the  cyst  is  nourished. 

In  removing  a  steatoma  a  free  incision  shonld  be  made  ^Anmgh  .the 
to  expose  the  enter  capsule  of  the  tumour :  this  capsule  is  next  to  be 
cut  through,  when  generally  the  mass  of  fat  may  be  turned  as  readily 
out  of  its  cyst  as  a  kidney  may  be  drawn  from  its  capsule.  Il  rarely 
happens  that  any  difSculty  occurs  in  checking  tlie  bleeding,  but  the  wound 
should  never  be  dressed  until  the  hasmorrhage  has  perfectly  ceased :  Ae 
cavitv  becomes  otherwise  filled  with  blood,  and  the  umon  of  the  wound 
by  adhesion  will  certainly  be  prevented.  When  dressed,  the  edges  of 
the  wound  should  be  closely  adapted  and  retained  in  their  position  by  one 
or  two  sutures :  a  compress  of  lint  should  then  be  laid  over  the  eaidty, 
and  slight  pressure  mamtained  by  bandages.  It  is  not  always  thai  these 
tumours  are  so  readily  extirpated,  for  if  by  exposure  to  pressure  or  ex- 
ternal violence  they  have  been  subjected  to  inflammation,  they  may  ad- 
here 80  firmly  to  their  capsule  as  to  require  the  dissection  of  the  Latter 
from  the  surrounding  cellular  connexions :  in  ttiis  case  the  period  reqmred 
in  the  operation  would  be  much  protracted.  I  have  never  known  the  &• 
ease  return  after  its  extirpation,  nor  have  I  ever  witnessed  what  is  de- 
scribed by  some  surgeons— viz.  that  the  sdmulus  of  the  operation  leads 
to  the  formation  of  these  tuxnours  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  even  where 
there  had  been  no  previous  apparent  tendency  to  their  formation.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  know  of  any  surgical  operation  which  promises  a  more  fii- 
vourablo  result,  and  have  never  known  any  untoward  symptom  x)ccur  ex- 
cepting when  the  size  of  the  tumour  renders  so  large  an  incision  neces- 
sary that  a  comparative  degree  of  constitutional  irritation  must  naturally 
result.  Erysipelas,  also,  sometimes  supervenes,  in  this,  as  in  other  opera- 
tions. 

Steatomata  are  liable  to  undergo  certain  internal  changes  or  deteriora- 
tions, by  which  their  condition  becomes  much  modified  ;  like  normal  tis- 
sues, they  sometimes  inflame,  suppurate,  and  ultimately  slough.  And 
cases  have  also  been  known  in  which  calcareous  matter  was  deposited  in 
the  substance  of  steatomata.  If  subjected  to  pressure  from  being  placed 
beneath  a  fascia,  or  from  the  influence  of  muscles,  these  growths  also  be- 
come at  times  so  much  indurated  that  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  difficult. 

Steatomata  from  their  position  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  tumours 
of  a  totally  different  character  and  class.  The  following  case  affords  an 
example  of  this  : — 

John  Baldwin,  aged  24,  was  admitted  May  25,  1841,  for  a  large  tu- 
moujf  m  the  gluteal  region.  He  stated  that  about  mne  or  ten  years  be- 
fore, he  first  discovered  the  existence  of  the  tumour,  which  had  even  then 
acquired  considerable  size ;  it  gave  him  no  pain,  but  continued  to  increase 
so  rapidly,  that  he  consulted  at  the  time  Dr.  Lubbock,  of  Norwich.  Up- 
on examining  the  swelling,  I  observed  an  elliptical  cicatrix,  which  the  pa- 
tient explained  to  me  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Lubbock  in  an  attempt  to 
remove  the  tumour,  but  wUch  he  had  abandoned  from  the  fear  that  it 
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application  of  each  medical  means  as  were  likely  to  assist  natare  in  the 
process  of  restoration  ;  and  much  ^mischief  arose  from  the  abuse  of  a 
pmoUce  which,  when  judiciously  employed,  must  be  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  in  surgery i,  Soon,  however,  surgeons  began 
to  rdect  upon  the  impropriety  of  the  frequent  mutilations  to  which  pa- 
tienta  were  submitted  ;  and  an  opposite  party  arose,  which  espoused  the 
practice  of  attempting  to  save  every  limb.  Le  Dran,  of  France,  and 
bromfield,  of  our  country,  published  on  this  subject,  and  both  condemned 
freauent  recourse  to  amputation  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  considered,  even 
at  tiie  present  day,  that,  in  their  laudable  attempts  to  check  the  needless 
aaorifice  of  limbs,  they  committed  an  equal  error,  too  frequently  leaving 
aevere  local  injuries  to  the  protracted  efforts  of  nature  ;  although  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  many  cases  of  restoration,  both  of  limb  and  health, 
are  recorded,  in  which  the  opposite  party  would  have  amputated. 

This  controversy  could  not  be  fairly  settled  by  these  opposite  parties 
daring  the  heat  of  their  contention,  but  yet  much  benefit  was  derived 
Aom  their  differences  of  opinion,  as  they  showed  that  their  respective  plans 
were  equally  applicable,  under  particular  circumstances ;  and  that,  in  the 
one  case,  it  was  as  right  to  attempt  to  save,  as,  in  the  other,  to  remove 
the  affected  limb.  Hence  arose  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  amputa- 
tion ;  and  the  greater  number  of  surgeons  recommended  a  middle  course 
to  be  pursued,  pointing  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  various  circumstances 
ivfaich  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  before  either  plan  could  be 
aa&lj  adopted ;  and  various  treatises,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France, 
were  written,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  rules  and  principles  by 
^bich  the  prratice  was  to  be  regiila^d. 

Amputation  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, arising  from  disease,  or  accidental  mutilation ;  and  whenever  the 
Cwer  of  medicine  is  insufficient  to  remove  the  disease  upon  which  the 
rtl  deterioration  is  dependent,  or  the  constitution  is  incapable  of  keep- 
ing ap  the  vital  action  in  case  of  severe  mechanical  injury,  the  operation 
of  amputating  the  part  must  always  be  resorted  to,  upon  the  principle 
tbat  it  is  just  to  sacrifice  a  part  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole. 

The  formidable  nature  of  the  operation  of  amputation,  the  great  pain 
and  danger  more  or  less  inseparable  from  it,  and  the  circumstance  of  its 
leaving  the  patient  mutilated  and  crippled  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
render  it  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  decision  of  the  surgeon 
ahould  he  formed  upon  the  strictest  investigation ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
•ofken  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  limb  ought  to  be  at  once  am- 
pfoteted,  from  fear  of  the  constitution  giving  way  under  the  continued  ir- 
ritation during  the  protraQted  period  necessary  for  the  cure,  or  whether 
•'Oertain  amoudt  of  risk  ought  to  be  incurred  in  the  hope  of  saving  the 
Ibtohyihe  surgeon  trusting  to  medical  treatment  to  support  the  constitu- 
ticHMJ  powers  under  the  severe  calls  made  upon  them  in  the  progress  of 
-reparation.  The  characfter  and  extent  of  the  disease  or  injury,  the  pe- 
^euWities  of  the  structures  imj^cated,  the  age,  sex,  and  condition  m  life 
of  the  patient,  the  temperament,  locality  of  his  abode,  the  soundness  or 
ameeuadiiess  of  his  internal  organs,  and  lus  idiosyncrasy,  must  all  be 
desely  considered ;  and  upon  this  investigation  the  practitioner  muat  de- 
cade -either  upon  the  propriety  of  at  once  removing  the  Umb,  or  upon 
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abo  created  conmderable  pab,  whicb  was  of  a  darting  character :  no 
fluotnation  could  be  detecUKl,  nor  had  the  patient  enffered  from  rigor. 

The  woman  was  suflforing  from  a  troublesome  cough,  and  therefore  the 
isztirpation  was  delayed  until  the  25th  November,  on  which  day  Ae  op- 
eration was  performed.  The  patient  was  placed  on  the  table  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  her  head  and  shoulders  being  somewhat  raised,  and  Ae 
arm  held  from  tbo  side :  an  incision  about  six  inches  in  length  was  made 
through  the  skin  over  the  swellmg,  in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle ;  the  arm  was 
then  abducted,  and  the  sternal  portion  of  the  pectoralis  moscle  bring 
separated  from  its  clavicular,  the  tumour  was  completely  exposed :  I  next 
introduced  my  fingers  to  detach  it  from  its  connexions,  which  were  ex* 
tremely  firm,  especially  to  the  costo-clavicular  ligament,  from  which  I 
was  obliged  to  dissect  it :  the  operation  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  honr ;  the 
patient  bore  it  extremely  well :  a  large  sponge  was  placed  in  the  wound, 
and  she  was  put  to  bed ;  about  two  hours  after,  the  operation  the  edges  of 
the  wound  were  brought  together,  and  retained  by  soap  plaister.  Goo- 
siderable  irritative  fever  followed,  the  wound  put  on  a  sloughing  appea^ 
ance,  typhoid  symptoms  supervened,  and  after  eight  days  of  suffering 
ttie  patient  died.  Uponjdxamination  of  the  tumour,  which  weighed  up- 
wards of  a  jpound,  it  was  found  to  be  composed  in  part  of  lobes  of  fiit  in- 
termixed with  sero-cysts,  some  of  which  contained  samous  flcdd,  and  oth- 
ers  medullary  matter,  presentmg  all  the  appearance  of  malignant  disease. 
On  examination  of  the  body  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  the  wound 
and  the  whole  region  of  the  axilla  presented  an  extensive  sloughing  sur- 
face ;  the  left  axillary  vein  was  filled  with  a  solid  coagulum  ;  the  longs 
were  watery,  turgid,  and  easily  lacerable — ^fleshy  spots,  not  quite  devoid 
of  air,  were  seen  in  them,  of  a  slight  dull  red  colour,  and  having  rather 
a  malignant  appearance ;  the  Fallopian  tubes  were  free,  but  dark  colour- 
ed ;  the  ovaria  pale  and  rugous ;  the  uterus  of  moderate  size,  end  firm, 
but  the  03  and  cervix  felt  harder  than  natural,  and  ono  part  of  the  neck 
was  so  hard  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  malignant  disease. 

These  cases  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  that  may 
arise  in  cases  of  steatomata :  the  first  and  second,  from  their  position  and 
physical  conditions,  the  third,  from  its  complication  with  a  malignant  dia- 
thesis ;  and  they  show  the  necessity  for  the  most  careful  investigation  be- 
fore forming  either  a  diagnosis  or  prognosis. 

Strumous  and  malignant  disease  of  the  absorbent  glands  may  also  be 
considered  with  tumours  of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  extirpation 
of  these  frequently  becomes  necessary.  The  following  case  affords  a 
strong  example  of  the  contamination  that  may  extend  from  one  part  to 
another  through  the  medium  of  the  absorbents,  which  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

Cornelius  Sullivan,  a  middle-aged  man,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hos- 
pital with  a  malignant  tumour  in  the  left  groin  :  some  years  before,  he 
met  with  a  severe  accident  to  his  left  foot ;  this  was  shortly  after  followed 
by  a  swelling  in  the  groin,  unattended,  however,  by  uneasiness,  until 
about  two  years  before  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  when  the  pain  be- 
came at  times  considerable.  The  tumour  was  irregular,  bulging,  firm  and 
elastic  to  the  touch  ;  the  skin  smooth  and  slightly  discoloured ;  two  large 
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ktioD.  In  tome  rare  cases  eyen  slight  local  mjnries  lead  to  tbe  neoesstty 
Mnpatation,  on  account  of  their  inducing  so  high  a  degree  of  morbid 
Htj  in  the  nerves  of  the  injured  limb,  as  to  leave  no  alternative 
ki  removal.  Secondary  amputation  is  sometimes  obliged  to  be  had 
to  in  consequence  of  the  trqncated  extremities  of  the  nerves  of 
8t«mp  becoming  affected  with  a  peculiar  morbid  enlargement,  attend- 
m4  with  such  acute  suffering  as  to  lead  to  the  necessity  either  of  their  ex- 
fcliHirition  or  of  a  portion  of  the  stump  being  removed.  I  have  seen  in 
jjSie  practice  of  others,  and  have  myself  adopted,  both  these  methods,  but 
^.K  firaer  the  latter,  not  only  because  the  removal  of  the  diseased  nerves 
.  if  much  more  painful  than  the  amputation  of  the  stump,  but  also  because 
Hm  fiyrmer  operation  is  frequently  unsuccessful  in  consequence  of  the 
dKieased  nerves  again  setting  up  the  same  morbid  action  after  tbe  sensi- 
•^e  bnlbous  extremity  has  been  removed.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  lieu- 
tepaot  in  the  navy,  whose  leg  had  been  amputated,  but  who  was  never 
Iree  firom  pain  after  the  operation.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  cut  down  upon 
die  sciatic  nerve,  and  removed  the  sensitive  tumour  that  had  formed;  but 
Am  operation  was  attended  with  great  diflSculty,  owing  to  the  excruciating 
9«B  U  caused  the  patient,  and  after  all  it  proved  useless,  for  in  a  few 
Uteb'the  pain  returned  as  violently  as  ever,  and  it  was  necessary  to  am- 
l^tfeie  the  stump  close  to  the  hip-joint :  this  operation  proved,  I  believe, 
MCOMsful  in  removing  the  nervous  pains.  It  is  not  always,  however,  that 
4h0  tecondary  amputation  is  productive  of  any  benefit.  In  my  lecture 
ft|Km  neuralgia  I  have  described  another  case  of  secondary  amputation 
lindered  necessary  by  neuralgic  pain  in  the  stump. 
.  In  cases  of  fracture  even  under  apparently  favourable  conditions,  the 
■orgeon's  efforts  are  not  always  crowned  with  success.  Unforeseen  cir- 
•nnstances  may  arise,  and  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  the  most 
jidkious  treatment,  and  the  application  of  the  best  mechanical  adjuncts, 
Mipntation  may  ultimately  become  unavoidable.  The  laceration  of  a 
Uoodvetsel  may  render  a  modification  of  treatment  necessary,  even  if  ampu- 
tation be  not  actually  demanded;  for  if  the  lesion  of  the  vessel  be  in  such  a 
Mtaation  that  the  trunk  can  be  tied  without  the  fear  of  stopping  the  cir- 
ealation  of  the  blood  through  the  limb,  a  ligature  should  be  applied  to 
Uie  wounded  artery ;  but  if  mortification  be  threatened,  such  a  procedure 
would  be  unwarrantable,  and  amputation  must  in  that  case  be  had  recourse 
to.  The  non-union  of  the  bone  after  fracture,  no  matter  whether  the  de- 
fisot  arise  from  constitutional  or  mechanical  causes,  greatly  complicates 
llie  treatment  of  the  injury  ;  and  it  becomes  very  important  for  the  sur- 
gaon  to  determine  whether  the  failure  in  the  ossific  union  depend  upon  a 
peculiar  constitutional  deterioration,  or  upon  the  physical  condition  of 
the  fracture  itself.  If  the  constitution  be  at  fault,  tbe  peculiar  functional 
derangement  must  be  sought  for,*and  if  discovered,  combatted  by  the 
UM  of  appropriate  remedies  :  if,  for  instance,  the  powers  of  the  assimi- 
lative organs  be  impaired,  they  must  be  improved  by  the  use  of  tonics 
and  alteratives :  at  tbe  same  time  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
fiactared  limb  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
lAotion  of  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  is  by  far  the  most  firequent  canse 
of  the  non-union  of  fracture. 
Tbe  ossific  union  is  sometimes  prevented  by  portions  of  muscle^  fsaeia^ 
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leaving  it  to  the  restorative  efforts  of  nature.  Not  that  it  is  an  euj  * 
task  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  power  of  the  constitutioa  to 
effect  reparation,  or  the  probability  of  the  health  failing  daring  a  lengb- 
ened  period  of  disease  and  suffermg :  for  so  closely  do  the  chances  beir 
between  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  advance^  and  that  of  the  coniti- 
tution  to  repel  its  attacks,  that  conflicting  medical  opinions  often  serve  to 
increase  the  difficulty,  and  that,  too,  at  a  moment  when  delay  may  pe^ 
mit  of  a  change  of  symptoms  which  would  entirely  preclude  the  poanbiE* 
ty  of  ever  after  resorting  to  the  operation ;  and  the  danger  occurring 
from  such  indecision  applies  equally  to  disease  and  accidental  injury* 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however  severe  the  local  injury  or  m 
lent  the  disease,  that  immediate  amputation  can  always  be  performed,  &r 
there  may  be  concomitant  circumstances  that  would  render  such  practice 
inadmissible.  For  instance,  in  case  of  severe  local  injury,  the  nenoos 
system  may  have  received  so  severe  a  shock  as  to  have  produced  tbi 
condition  termed  collapse,  or  in  disease,  the  vital  powers  may  have  be- 
come much  reduced.  In  the  first  instance  it  is  necessary  to  wiut  for  re- 
action, and  in  the  second  for  the  renovation  of  the  health,  before  the  pi- 
tient  can  be  subjected  to  the  'operation.  It  is,  however,  as  I  have  ttid 
before,  always  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  injury  wUdk 
would  render  immediate  amputation  necessary ;  for  an  accident  whieh  in 
a  robust  constitution  would  perhaps  be  cured  with  but  little  funetional 
disturbance,  may  in  a  person,  of  weak  powers  and  irritable  temperameDty 
produce  so  much  general  derangement  that  it  would  be  most  injudidoos 
to  attempt  to  save  the  limb  at  the  risk  of  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  oaj 
perhaps  be  laid  dovm  as  a  general  rule,  that  In  cases  of  fracture  attended 
with  comminution  of  bone,  laceration  of  soft  parts,  tearing  through  of 
bloodvessels  and  nerves,  and  the  laying  open  of  large  joints,  amputation 
should  immediately  be  had  recourse  to,  unless  there  be  some  concomitant 
circumstance  to  prevent  it.  Collapse  is  a  frequent  cause  of  delay  in  the 
performance  of  amputation  after  severe  accidents,  and  the  surgeon  shoold 
never  think  of  operating  until  after  reaction  has  taken  place.  It  is  true 
collapse  may  continue  through  several  hours,  and  indeed  stimuli  may  be  re- 
quired to  establish  the  reaction :  the  delay  caused  by  this  kind  of  prostration 
of  the  patient  is  not,  however,  so  dangerous  as  it  may  at  first  appear  to  be, 
for,  during  the  period  of  collapse  neither  constitutional  nor  local  irritation 
are  induced,  so  that  the  quiescent  state  of  the  patient  enables  the  surgeon  to 
w{dt  until  the  vital  powers  are  somewhat  restored,  and  the  operation  may 
then  be  performed  with  as  much  prospect  of  success  as  if,  under  difierent 
circumstances,  the  limb  had  been  removed  immediately  after  the  accident 
K,  however,  the  injury  be  unattended  with  collapse,  I  believe  the  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  has  been  determined 
on.  Amputation  may  become  necessary  in  case  of  distortion  arinng 
either  from  accident,  disease,  or  congenital  malformation ;  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  limb  bemg  unfitted  for  its  natural  functions,  but  from  its 
proving  an  impediment  to  the  performance  of  other  duties  essential  to 
the  common  occupations  of  life.  Under  such  circumstances  I  consider  a 
Burgeon  bound  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  sufferer,  to  renoove  an  incon- 
venience of  such  a  permanent  character;  unless,  indeed,  there  be  some- 
thing in  the  state  of  the  patient's  health  to  forbid  the  performance  of  ihe 
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ceeded  in  completely  destroyiDg  a  cyst  of  this  kind  by  the  injeciioD  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  alum.  A  lady  in  Norfolk-street,  Parclane,  sent 
for  me  in  consequence  of  suffering  from  the  irritation  of  an  encysted 
tumour  on  the  forehead,  which  had  become  inflamed  from  being  injured 
in  combing  the  hdr.  I  ordered  at  first  a  cold  white-wash  poultice,  to 
subdue  the  inflammation :  the  skin  ulcerated,  and  a  partial  discharge  of 
the  contents  of  the  tumour  resulted.  I  wished  to  extirpate  the  cyst,  but 
my  patient  would  not  submit  to  the  operation  ;  and  I  therefore  determined 
upon  injecting  it  with  a  solution  of  alum.  In  four  or  five  days  the  03rst 
had  become  detached  from  its  cellular  connexions,  and  could  be  readily 
removed  by  a  psdr  of  forceps.  I  supppose  that  the  alum  coagulated  tbe 
blood  in  its  nutrient  vessels,  and  had  thus  destroyed  its  vitality. 

I  should  not  recommend  this  treatment  in  preference  to  extirpation,  but 
in  cases  where  the  patient  is  determinedly  opposed  to  the  operation  I 
think  it  may  be  adopted  with  great  advantage.  I  have  removed  pendu- 
lous tumours  from  the  skin  containing  the  same  kind  of  atheromatous 
matter  as  is  found  in  the  deep-seated  cyst,  and  believe  that  the  tumour  id 
that  case  results  from  the  prolongation  of  the  cyst  externally.  I  am 
induced  to  believe  this  from  the  fbllowing  case : — On .  removing  one  of 
these  pendulous  tumours  from  the  thigh  of  a  gentieman,  and  having  out 
through  the  neck  of  the  tumour,  a  considerable  quantity  of  atheroma- 
tous matter  exuded  from  the  centre  of  the  wound,  showing  that  a  portion 
of  the  sac  was  still  deeply  seated  in  the  cellular  tissue.  The  partial  ex- 
cifflon  was,  however,  sufficient,  as  ten  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  there 
has  been  no  return  of  the  tumour. 

Simple  as  these  operations  are,  there  is  one  point  of  great  impor- 
tance to  be  considered — this  is,  the  subsequent  liability  to  erysipelas, 
especially  when  the  tumour  is  seated  in  the  scalp,  for  in  consequence 
of  the  freedom  of  the  motion  in  this  part,  from  the  action  of  the  occi- 
pito-frontalis  muscle  the  frequent  interruption  to  the  adhesive  process 
induces  considerable  constitutional  disturbance,  and  therefore  every  means 
should  be  employed  to  prepare  the  patient  before  the  tumour  is  removed, 
and  after  its  removal  bandages  should  be  applied  to  prevent  the  motions 
of  the  occipito-frontalis.  L  lately  removed  an  encysted  tumour  from  the 
head  of  a  gentleman,  and  applied  collodion  (solution  of  gun  cotton  in 
ether,  as  a  dressing)  :  this  formed  so  complete  a  covering,  and  on  drying 
contracted  so  much,  that  the  wound  perfectly  united  by  adhesion  in  four 
days.  The  hardness  of  the  covering  provided  by  this  substance  affords 
this  great  advantage,  it  maintdns  the  condition  of  fixedne9S  so  conducive 
to  the  prevention  of  erysipelas,  as  well  as  to  the  healing  of  the  wound. 

The  contents  of  a  cyst  may  be  very  different  from  what  I  have  now 
described,  and  may  indeed  result  from  a  totally  different  cause.  In  the 
kind  of  tumours  just  mentioned,  the  cyst  is  derived  from  a  normally 
formed  sac,  which  had  undergone  some  change  in  consequence  of  a 
morbid  action,  but  in  the  true  cystiform  growth,  the  disease  results,  as  I 
have  said  before,  from  an  unnatural  condition  of  the  blastema,  or  exuda- 
tion corpuscle,  which,  instead  of  being  converted  into  normal  tissue, 
maintains  its  cell  character,  sometimes  merely  increasing  in  size,  and 
sometimes  generating  new  growths,  generally  differing  more  or  less  from 
the  structure  in  which  the  cyst  is  placed ;  the  malignant  cell  b  somewhat 
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or  other  stmchires  getting  between  the  ragged  ends  of  the  hone,  ud 
preventing  their  perfect  coaptation  :  when  there  is  reason  to  beHoTe  tbi 
each  is  the  case,  and  all  the  usual  means  of  adapting  the  firactured  bone 
have  &iled,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  urgent  question  whether  the  substuwi 
entangled  between  the  extremities  of  the  fractured  bone  ought  to  be  re- 
moved by  cuting  down  to  the  injured  part ;  whether  the  ends  of  the  bom 
ought  to  be  brought  together  by  force,  with  a  view  of  producing  absorp- 
tion of  the  intervening  substance ;  or  whether  the  limb,  under  such  ci^ 
cumstances,  ought  to  be  amputated. 

The  first  indication,  viz. ,  that  of  cutting  down  upon  the  fracture,  should 
only  be  undertaken  under  very  favourable  circumstances ;  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  by  this  plan  a  simple  is  converted  into  a  compound  fine- 
ture  ;  and  even  if  the  removal  of  the  intervening  substance  be  eflfeciad, 
there  may  still  be  insuperable  difficulty  in  perfecting  the  cure  ;  the  pt* 
tient  may,  indeed,  be  reduced  to  a  much  worse  condition  than  at  first  I 
think  it  better  to  produce  extension  of  the  limb,  and  then  to  bring  tiie 
broken  ends  of  the  bone  in  as  close  adaptation  as  possible,  pressing  then 
towards  each  other,  so  as  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  struetore 
which  is  between  the  portions  of  bone  ;  I  believe  that  by  such  treatment 
I  have  ultimately  succeeded  in  producing  union  where  it  had  proved  ob- 
stinate for  some  time  under  the  employment  of  other  means.  Should  i 
large  nerve  be  entangled  with  other  stru^ctures  between  the  ends  of  Ae 
br^en  bone,  it  will  be  kno¥m  ot  once  by  the  pain  produced  in  preaoDg 
the  ends  of  the  bone  together :  in  that  case,  of  course  the  pressure  conM 
not  be  maintained,  and  some  other  mode  of  treatment  must  be  substituted ; 
indeed,  under  these  circumstances,  amputation  would  probably  be  eoih 
sidered  necessary. 

I  have  seen  instances  of  failure  in  the  union  of  a  fracture  in  patients 
in  which  there  could  not  be  traced  the  slightest  deviation  from  health  to 
indicate  the  employment  of  one  remedy  in  preference  to  another.  In 
such  cases  I  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  producing  the  consolidation  of 
the  bone  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  even  after  continued  pressure, 
seton,  and  other  violent  means,  had  totally  failed.  Should  mortification 
supervene  upon  severe  injury  to  a  limb,  it  ought  to  be  ascertained,  before 
amputation  be  performed,  whether  the  death  of  the  part  depend  upon 
constitutional  inability  to  establish  and  maintain  the  process  of  reparation, 
or  whether  it  depend  upon  a  want  of  power  in  the  limb  itself,  in  cons^ 
quence  of  the  extensive  destruction  of  the  parts,  an  effect  so  often  wit- 
nessed in  gunshot  wounds.  Another  question  also  arises  here,  as  to 
whether  the  mortified  part  should  be  amputated,  supposing  no  line  of  de- 
marcation to  be  yet  formed  between  the  living  and  the  dead  tissues.  In 
my  opinion,  if  there  be  reason  to  believe  that  the  loss  of  vitality  does  not 
depend  upon  an  idiopathical  defect,  amputation  ought  at  once  to  be  per- 
formed ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  depends  upon  a  defective  constitu- 
tion, the  removal  of  the  gangrenous  part  should  be  delayed  until  there  ii 
some  evidence  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  living  portion  of  the 
limb  to  throw  off  the  dead.  There  are  diffarent  opinions  on  this  point: 
some  surgeons  recommend  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  as 
soon  as  mortification  has  commenced.  I  cannot  agree  with  this  practice, 
and  believe  that,  under  a\ich  cltcumstances^  an  incision  should  never  be 
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LECTURE    LXVI. 

AMPUTATION. 

Importance  of  the  subject — Origin  of  amputation — Its  progress  among 
the  earlier  surgeons — Circumstances  under  which  amputation  may  be 
rendered  necessary — Difficulty'  of  determining  whether  amputation 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  performed — Reasons  for  deferring  amputa- . 
tion  in  accidental  injuries — Secondary  amputation —  When  necessary 
— Cases — Nbnrunion  of  fracture — Circumstances  preventing  union-^^ 
Treatment.  Tetanus — Case.  Primary  amputation  should  be  per- 
formed as  early  as  practicable — Reasons  for  its  delay — Different  meth- 
•  ods  of  amputating — Preliminary  considerations — Preparation  of  the 
instrumentSy  ^c. 

DuBiKG  the  war  in  which  this  country  was  involved  for  so  many  years, 
an  ample  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, both  in  the  army  and  navy,  to  investigate  practically  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  such  injuries  to  limbs,  as  could  render  ampu- 
tation necessary  ;  and  many  of  them  have  added  much  to  the  jBcience  of 
surgery,  by  communicating  the  results  of  the  experience  derived  from 
the  peculiar  situation  in  which  they  were  placed. 

The  peaceable  state  of  Europe  for  nearlv  thirty  years  has,  however, 
not  only  removed  this  source  of  inquiry  and  improvement  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  local  injuries,  but  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  has  even 
tended  to  throw  into  oblivion  the  &ct8  which  had  been  accumulated. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  subject  has  lost 
neither  its  interest  nor  importance ;  for  the  rapid  extension  of  machinery 
has  given  rise,  of  late,  to  many  and  frightful  accidents,  in  which  the  injuries 
that  have  been  inflicted,  though  differing  in  their  causes,  are  simUar  in 
nature  to  those  occurring  in  miUtary  service. 

The  removal  of  limbs  by  amputation  seems  first  to  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  observing  the  process  by  which  nature  spontaneously  separates  a 
dead  from  a  living  part  in  the  human  body,  the  progressive  steps  of  which 
are  so  obvious  as  naturally  to  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  quickly  performing 
by  art  what  nature  can  only  effect  slowly,  thus  diminishing  the  period  of 
suffering  of  the  patient,  by  removing  the  source  of  protracted  constitu- 
tional irritation  inseparable  from  the  process  of  reparation. 

At  an  early  penod  in  the  history  of  amputation,  the  incisions  were 
made  only  through  the  mortified  parts,  leaving  a  dead  portion  still  to  be 
separated  by  nature.  Galen,  in  cases  of  mortification  in  'which  a  joint 
was  implicated,  recommended  amputation  through  the  articulation,  in 

E reference  to  the  removal  of  the  limb  in  the  continmtv  of  the  bone ;  but 
e  advised  that  a  portion  of  the  gangrene  should  always  be  left,  to  be 
separated  by  the  efforts  of  nature,  or  destroyed  by  actual  cautery,  as 
,  circumstances  might  dictate.  This  method  was  adopted  by  the  surgeons 
of  his  period  with  but  very  littie  variety  in  treatment,  varying  only  as  to 
the  quantity  of  the  dead  parts  which  were  to  be  left,  and  the  Kind  of  es- 
charotic  to  be  employed  in  asssting  the  ultimate  separation. 
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This  practice,  in  the  infancy  of  operative  snrgerji  alihongh  fonowed 
to  a  great  extent,  was  not  universally  employed ;  for  the  Arabian  8a^ 
geons  deprecated  the  practice,  and  invariably  left  the  gangrenous  part  to 
be  separated  by  nature's  eflbrts  only.    Until  the  fourteenth  centory,  am- 
putations were  never  performed  through  living  tissues  ;  and  the  only  dif- 
ferences of  'practice,  in  cases  of  mortification,  were  in  the  means  employ- 
ed to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  gangrene.    At  this  period,  the  iureor 
tion  of  gunpowder  produced  a  new  epoch  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  ae- 
Tore  local  injuries,  and  surgeons  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  am- 
putation of  shattered  limbe  through  living  parts  \  hence  arose  the  inven- 
tion of  applying  a  ligature  upon  divided  arteries.    The  spontaneous  ob- 
literation of  the  bloodvessels  after  gunshot  wounds  probably  led  the  eaifi- 
er  surgeons  to  anticipate  the  permanent  obliteration  of  an  artery  from  the 
application  of  a  ligature.    Ambrose  Par£  seems  to  have  been  the  fint 
who  recommended  the  amputation  of  living  parts,  placing  confideiioe  in 
the  efficacy  of  a  ligature  to  check  the  bleeding.    This  mode  of  proced- 
ure, as  is  too  frequently  the  case  on  the  first  introduction  of  any  new 
discovery,  met  with  great  opposition,  and  every  obstacle  which  ignoranot 
and  envY  could  suggest  was  offered  to  its  employment.    Nothing,  howev- 
er, could  check  an  improvement  so  scientific  and  practically  useful,  and 
tiie  application  of  the  ligature  became  universal.    JBut  even  willi  this  ad- 
vantage, without  the  use  of  the  tourniquet,  amputation  must  still  have 
been  a  very  dangerous  and  tedious  operation,  as  the  vessels  must  have 
been  cut  through  before  the  ligatures  could  be  applied,  and  without  any 
means  being  employed  to  stop  the  bleeding  previous  to  their  application : 
each  vessel  must  therefore  have  required  to  be  tied  as  soon  as  divided. 
There  seems  to  have  been  but  little  improvement  in  the  method  of  ampu- 
tating between  this  period  and  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  some  rough  attempts  were  made  to  command  the  haemorrhage  by  a 
general  compression  around  the  limb,  made  before  the  amputation ;  but 
whether  this  was  done  with  the  view  of  benumbing  the  limb,  or  of  eheck- 
ing  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  not  very  clear.     Morell,  a  French 
surgeon,  seemed,  however,  to  take  a  hint  from  this  plan,  and  evidently 
employed  an  apparatus  for  the  express  purpose  of  stopping  the  flow  df 
blood  from  the  incisions  through  living  parts  ;  but  his  contrivance  was  so 
rough  and  complicated  as  to  render  it  scarcely  applicable  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  employed.     Petit,  at  once,  however^  saw  the  advantages 
which  might  be  derived  from  some  modification  of  this  instrument,  and 
he  may  be  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  tourniquet.    From  this  time  every 
instrument  essential  to  amputation  may  be  said  to  be  known ;  surgeons 
having  now  obtained  the  means  of  preventing  bleeding  during  the  opera- 
tion by  the  use  of  the  tourniquet,  and  after  it,  by  the  application  of  the 
ligature.    These  facilities  were,  however,  at  first  productive  of  harm. 
The  confidence  gained  by  surgeons  in  consequence  of  possessing  these 
powerful  accessories,  firequently  led  to  the  removal  of  limbs  in  eases 
where  it  was  not  warrantable  ;  and  many  a  patient  became  mutilated  in 
consequence  of  the  safety  which  the  newly  invented  mechanical  contriv* 
ances  afforded  in  the  operation  of  amputation.    The  surgeons  of  that  pe- 
riod, led  away  by  the  novelty,  and  too  eager  for  the  idat  of  &e  <^m- 
tion,  lost  sight  of  the  more  important  object  of  eavia^  the  limb  bj  4lie 
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tain  that  everything  he  can  "want  is  at  hand,  and  well  adapted  for  lus 
use  :  every  instrument  he  requires  should  be  examined  and  having  allotted 
to  each  assistant  the  peculiar  duty  he  is  to  perform,  the  patient  may  be 
placed  upon  the  table.  If  it  be  decided  that  the  operation  is  to  be  per- 
formed while  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  if  the 
dUsease  be  one  which  renders  his  removal  from  the  bed  to  the  table  very 
painful,  the  chloroform  should  be  administered  before  he  is  moved,  as  by 
this  precaution  more  pain  may  often  be  saved  than  would  be  inflicted  in 
the  operation  itself.  The  operator  now  determines  in  his  mind  on  the 
mode  by  which  he  intends  to  perform  the  operation,  choosing  that  which 
18  the  most  appropriate  to  the  case  :  the  part  of  the  limb  to  be  removed, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  disease,  the  condition  and  relative  position  of  the 
parts  to  be  saved  and  those  to  be  excised,  must  all  tend  to  modify  the 
direction  of  the  incisions  ;  ever  bearing  in  mind,  whatever  plan  may  be 
adopted,  that  the  great  object  must  be,  to  leave  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
soft  parts  to  completely  cover  the  truncated  bone,  so  as  to  form  what  is 
technically  termed  ^^  a  good  stump,"  one  in  which  the  parts  come  into 
such  easy  adaptation,  as  to  form  a  perfect  covering  to  the  bone,  without 
the  necessity  for  any  force  to  retain  them  in  their  position.  This  effected, 
all  the  structures  readily  become  firmly  united  by  one  defise  cellular  tis- 
sue, 80  as  to  form  a  cicatrix,  the  firmness  of  which  constitutes  a  cushion 
competent  to  support  the  pressure  to  which  it  must  be  subsequently  ex- 
posed. 
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CONTINUATION    OF   AMPUTATION.  * 

Arrangement  and  preparation  of  the  patient — Application  of  the  tour- 
ftiquet — Position  of  the  surgeon — and  assistants — Management  of  the 
knife;  of  the  saw — Circular  method  of  operating — Flap  method — 
Precautions  to  be  taken — Application  of  the  ligatures — Secondary 
hcemorrage — Irritative  fever-^Treatment  —  Erysipelas '^  Considera- 
tions respecting  diet. 

Amputation  of  a  limb  may  require  to  be  performed  either  through 
the  continuity  of  any  of  its  bones,  or  by  the  division  of  the  structures 
constituting  one  or  more  of  its  joints.  Of  late  years  some  surgeons  have 
recommended  amputation  of  the  leg  at  the  knee-joint,  and  the  removal 
of  the  foot  at  the  ankle ;  but  I  cannot  believe,  from  the  statistical  ac- 
count of  such  amputations,  that  it  should  be  chosen,  at  least  for  any  per- 
son who  would  -afterwards  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  mutilated  limb. 
Amputations  at  the  shoulder  and  hip  joints  are  not  unfrequently  required, 
the  necessity  arising  either  from  the  injury  or  the  disease  being  so  near 
to  the  articulations  that  the  surgeon  has  no  alternative  but  to  disarticulate 
the  limb.  Malignant  disease  of  a  member  may  also  lead  to  the  neces- 
sity for  this  operation^  as  there  is  consideiabto  d»Xi^<^t  ^i  ^^  ^^*^^ 
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leaving  it  to  the  restorative  efforts  of  nature.  Kot  that  it  is  an  easj  * 
task  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  power  of  the  constitatioQ  to 
effect  reparation,  or  the  probabilitv  of  the  healtii  fiuling  daring  a  leng^ 
ened  period  of  d^ase  and  sijiffenng :  for  so  closely  do  the  ohaneea  ^sr 
between  tiie  tendency  of  the  disease  to  advance,,  and  that  of  the  ooniti- 
tution  to  repel  its  attacks,  that  conflicting  medical  opinions  often  serve  to 
increase  the  difficulty,  and  that,  too,  at  a  moment  when  delay  may  pe^ 
mit  of  a  change  of  symptoms  which  would  entirely  preclude  the  poaribifi- 
ty  of  ever  after  resorting  to  the  operation ;  and  the  danger  oeenrriag 
firom  such  indecision  applies  equally  to  disease  and  accidental  injury. 

It  does  not  necessanly  follow,  however  severe  the  local  injury  or  vio- 
lent the  disease,  that  immediate  amputation  can  always  be  performed,  bt 
there  mav  be  concomitant  circumstances  that  would  render  saoh  praetioe 
inadmisnble.  For  instance,  in  case  of  severe  local  injury,  the  nervoai 
system  may  have  received  so  severe  a  shock  as  to  have  produced  that 
condition  termed  collapse,  or  in  disease,  the  vital  powers  may  have  be- 
eome  much  reduced.  In  the  first  instance  it  is  necessary  to  wut  for  re- 
action, and  in  the  second  for  the  renovation  of  the  health,  before  the  pa- 
tient can  be  subjected  to  the  'operation.  It  is,  however,  as  I  have  said 
before,  always  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  injury  which 
would  render  immediate  amputation  necessary ;  for  an  accident  which  in 
a  robust  constitution  would  perhaps  be  cured  with  but  little  functional 
disturbance,  may  in  a  persoa  of  weak  powers  and  irritable  temperamenti 
produce  so  much  general  derangement  that  it  would  be  most  injucUeions 
to  attempt  to  save  the  limb  at  the  risk  of  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  maj 
perhaps  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  cases  of  fracture  attended 
with  comminution  of  bone,  laceration  of  soft  parts,  tearing  through  of 
bloodvessels  and  nerves,  and  the  laying  open  of  large  joints,  amputation 
should  immediately  be  bad  recourse  to,  unless  there  be  some  concomitant 
circumstance  to  prevent  it.  Collapse  is  a  frequent  cause  of  delay  in  the 
performance  of  amputation  after  severe  accidents,  and  the  surgeon  should 
never  think  of  opei*ating  until  after  reaction  has  taken  place.  It  is  true 
collapse  may  continue  through  several  hours,  and  indeed  stimuli  may  be  re- 
qmred  to  establish  the  reaction :  the  delay  caused  by  this  kind  of  prostration 
of  the  patient  is  not,  however,  so  dangerous  as  it  may  at  first  appear  to  be, 
for,  during  the  period  of  collapse  neither  constitutional  nor  local  irritation 
are  induced,  so  that  the  quiescent  state  of  the  patient  enables  the  surgeon  to 
widt  until  the  vital  powers  are  somewhat  restored,  and  the  operation  may 
then  be  performed  with  as  much  prospect  of  success  as  if,  under  diflbrent 
circumstances,  the  limb  had  been  removed  immediately  after  the  accident. 
K,  however,  the  injury  be  unattended  with  collapse,  I  believe  the  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible  aftier  it  has  been  determined 
on.  Amputation  may  become  necessary  in  case  of  ^tortion  arising 
either  from  accident,  disease,  or  congenital  malformation;  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  limb  being  unfitted  for  its  natural  functions,  but  from  its 
proving  an  impediment  to  the  performance  of  other  duties  essential  to 
the  common  occupations  of  life.  Under  such  circumstances  I  conmder  a 
surgeon  bound  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  sufferer,  to  remove  aninocm- 
venience  of  such  a  permanent  character;  unless,  indeed,  there  be  some* 
thing  in  the  state  of  the  patient's  health  to  forbid  <be  performance  of  the 
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operation.  In  Bome  rare  cases  cTen  slight  local  injnries  lead  to  tbe  necessity 
for  amputation,  on  acoOunt  of  their  inducing  so  high  a  degree  of  morbid 
sensibility  in  the  nerves  <^  the  injured  limb,  as  to  leave  no  altematiye 
but  its  remoTal.  Secondary  amputation  is  sometimes  obliged  to  be  had 
recourse  to  in  consequence  of  the  truncated  extremities  of  the  nerves  of 
the  stump  becoming  affected  with  a  peculiar  morbid  enlargement,  attend- 
ed with  such  acute  sufiering  as  to  lead  to  the  necessity  eiSier  of  their  ex- 
tirpation or  of  a  portion  of  the  stump  being  removed.  I  have  seen  in 
the  practice  of  others,  and  have  myself  adopted,  both  these  methods,  but 
I  prefer  the  latter,  not  only  because  the  removal  of  the  diseased  nerves 
is  much  more  painful  than  the  amputation  of  the  stump,  but  also  because 
the  former  operation  is  frequently  unsuccessful  in  consequence  of  the 
diseased  nerves  again  setting  up  the  same  morbid  action  after  the  sensi- 
tive bulbous  extremity  has  been  removed.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy,  whose  leg  had  been  amputated,  but  who  was  never 
free  from  pain  after  the  operation.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  cut  down  upon 
the  sciatic  nerve,  and  removed  the  sensitive  tumour  that  had  formed;  but 
the  operation  was  attended  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  excruciating 
pain  it  caused  the  patient,  and  after  all  it  proved  useless,  for  in  a  few 
weeks  the  pain  returned  as  violently  as  ever,  and  it  was  necessary  to  am- 
putate the  stump  close  to  the  hip-joint :  this  operation  proved,  I  believe, 
successful  in  removing  the  nervous  pains.  It  is  not  always,  however,  that 
the  secondary  amputation  is  procluctive  of  any  benefit.  In  my  lecture 
upon  neuralgia  I  have  described  another  case  of  secondary  amputation 
rendered  necessary  by  neuralgic  pain  in  the  stump. 

In  cases  of  fracture  even  under  apparently  favourable  conditions,  the 
surgeon's  efforts  are  not  always  crowned  with  success.  Unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances may  arise,  and  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  the  most 
judicious  treatment,  and  the  application  of  the  best  mechanical  adjuncts, 
amputation  may  ultimately  become  unavoidable.  The  laceration  of  a 
bloodvessel  mayrender  a  modification  of  treatment  necessary,  even  if  ampu- 
tation be  not  actually  demanded;  for  if  the  lesion  of  the  vessel  be  in  such  a 
situation  that  the  trunk  can  be  tied  without  the  fear  of  stopping  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  the  limb,  a  ligature  should  be  applied  to 
the  wounded  artery;  but  if  mortification  be  threatened,  such  a  procedure 
would  be  unwarrantable,  and  amputation  must  in  that  case  be  had  recourse 
to.  The  non-union  of  the  bone  after  fracture,  no  matter  whether  the  de- 
fect arise  from  constitutional  or  mechanical  causes,  greatly  complicates 
the  treatment  of  the  injury  ;  and  it  becomes  very  important  for  the  sur- 
geon to  determine  whether  the  failure  in  the  ossific  union  depend  upon  a 
peculiar  constitutional  deterioration,  or  upon  the  physical  condition  of 
the  fracture  itself.  If  the  constitution  be  at  fault,  the  peculiar  functional 
derangement  must  be  sought  for, 'and  if  discovered,  combatted  by  the 
use  of  appropriate  remedies :  if,  for  instance,  the  powers  of  the  as^mi- 
lative  organs  be  impaired,  they  must  be  improved  by  the  use  of  tonics 
and  alteratives :  at  the  same  time  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
fractured  limb  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
motion  of  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  the  non-union  of  fracture. 

The  ossific  umon  is  sometimes  prevented  by  portions  of  muscle,  fSiseia, 
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wards  himself,  rising  at  the  same  time  to  the  erect  postare ;  and  allowmg 
the  handle  of  the  knife  to  tarn  between  his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  he 
completes  the  circular  incision  by  bringing  the  heel  of  the  knife  to  the 
spot  where  he  first  commenced  the  incision ;  with  a  little  practice  he 
will  be  enabled  to  complete  this  with  one  sweep  of  his  knife.  This  inei* 
rion  should  cut  through  the  skin,  cellular  membrane,  and  fascia,  to  tho 
same  depth  through  its  whole  course.  These  tissues  are  then  to  be  re- 
flected (as  the  cuff  of  a  coat  is  turned  back)  to  an  extent  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  limb  ;  to  effect  this,  some  few  touches  with  the  pomt 
of  the  knife  will  be  required  to  detach  the  fascia  from  the  subjacent  mus- 
cles. A  second  circular  incision  is  then  to  bo  made  in  the  same  mamier 
as  the  first  through  all  the  muscles  quite  down  to  the  bone,  the  inciaoa 
commencing  close  to  the  reflected  integument ;  in  consequence  of  die 
more  forcible  retraction  of  the  superficial  muscles,  the  deeper  ones,  which 
are  attached  to  the  bone,  will  require  another  circular  incision  or  incisioia 
completely  to  denude  the  bone  up  to  the  point  where  the  surgeon  intends 
to  saw  it  through ;  and  in  stout  muscular  patients,  it  is  often  advisable 
to  use  a  linen  retractor  to  expose  the  bone  at  the  proper  point  for  its  £• 
vision.  The  saw  is  now  to  be  used,  its  heel  being  placed  upon  the  bone 
close  to  the  cut  edge  of  the  deep  seated  muscles ;  by  a  gentle  backward 
and  forward  motion  of  the  hand  it  will  fix  itself  in  the  bone  in  sawing ; 
the  point  of  the  saw  is  to  be  directed  downwards,  and  by  a  yigoroos  and 
rapid  sawing  motion,  but  without  much  pressure,  the  bone  is  readily  sawn 
through  without  splintering,  unless  the  assistants  who  are  holding  the 
limb  perform  their  duty  awkwardly,  and  either  by  too  much  pressure  al 
the  distal  end  splinter  the  bone,  or  by  raising  it  "  lock"  the  saw.  The 
surgeon  may  obviate  the  diflSculty  arising  from  the  latter  occurrence,  by 
not  attempting  violently  to  release  the  instrument,  but  requesting  the  as- 
sistant to  depress  his  hands  slightly,  when  the^aw  will  be  immediately 
set  free.  Should  there,  however,  be  any  irregilarity  in  the  sawn  sur- 
face of  the  bone,  the  projecting  portions  should  bo  removed  by  the 
"  bone-nippers."  The  next  part  of  the  operation  consists  in  securing  the 
arteries,  and  the  future  well-being  of  the  patient  depends  much  upon  the 
manner  in  which  this  important  step  is  effected.  The  main  truncated 
artery  should  be  first  secured  ;  to  effect  which  it  should  be  seized  with  a 
pair  of  forceps  and  drawn  out  of  its  sheath,  so  as  to  expose  a  sufficient 
length  of  tho  vessel  for  the  ligature  to  be  applied  some  distance  above 
its  open  mouth,  to  preclude  the  liability  of  its  being  displaced  by  the 
force  of  the  heart's  impulse.  Should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  finding 
the  vessel,  in  consequence  of  its  great  retraction,  the  tourniquet  may  be 
slightly  loosened,  so  that  the  escape  of  blood  may  point  out  the  precise 
position  of  the  bleeding  vessel,  although  it  may  still  be  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  slit  up  the  sheath  before  the  artery  can  be  secured.  The  re- 
maining arteries  are  to  be  secured  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  when  all 
seem  to  have  been  placed  in  safety,  the  tourniquet  may  be  removed ; 
this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  as  its  pressure  frequently  keeps 
up  a  venous  bleeding  ;  and  should  any  arteries  which  had  hitherto  es- 
caped notice,  bleed  after  the  tourniquet  has  boen  removed,  a  ligature 
must  be  placed  around  them. 
The  surface  o{  the  &lvxm^  ^hoMld  ih^n  be  washed  with  cold  water,  tak- 
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ing  care,  however,  not  to  remo?e  the  sQall  portions  of  coagnia  too  assi- 
daonsly,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  thej  constitute  the  means  of  pre* 
Tenting  haemorrhage  from  many  Ismail  vessels,  which  would  bleed  again 
cUrectly  these  natural  plugs  were  removed,  and  lead  to  the  necessity  for 
ligatures,  which  would  otherwise  not  be  required.     The  edges  of  the  stump 
ma^  now  be  brought  together  and  maintained  in  adaptation  by  one  broad 
stnp  of  adhesive  plaister,  a  second  portion  being  put  around  the  limb 
pretty  firmly,  to  prevent  the  retraction  of  the  soft  parts  from  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  bone.     The  stump  should  not  be  permanently  dressed  for  four 
or  five  hours  after  the  operation,  and  then  with  all  the  tenderness  possible* 
This  second  dressing  of  the  stump  is  to  be  effected  by  removing  the  plaia* 
ter  which  had  been  put  on  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  sepa- 
rating  the  edges  of  the  soft  coverings  to   the  bone,  for  the  pnrjXMe 
of  ascertaining  if  there   be   any  vessels  still  bleeding;   if  so,  they 
most  be  secured:  the  edges  of  the  wound    are  to  be  again   broughl 
togotfaer,  and  maintained  in  coaptation  by  adhesive  plaister,  and  one 
or  two  sutures — an  assistant,  at   the  time  of  the  plaister  being  ap- 
plied, pressing  the  soft  parts  forward  over  the  extremity  of  the  bone, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  pressure  being  produced   by 
the  bone  upon  the  approximated  edges  of  the  integuments.     A  ban- 
dage being  then  bound  pretty  firmly  around  the  limb  from  the  proximal 
jmnt  to  the  stump,  while  at  the  same  tim«  the  assistant  is  drawing  the 
soft  parts  forwards,  will  usually  prevent  any  future  retiactiqp  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  consequent  projection  of  the  bone,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  form 
what  is  termed  a  *^  conical  stump."    All  our  precautions  ttiII  not  always 
prevent  this  untoward  occurrence  ;  and  the  fault  may  be  on  the  part  of 
the  operator,  from  not  having  left,  sufficient  covering  to  the  bone  ;  but  it 
more  frequently  results  from  the  natural  tendency  of  the  muscles  to  re* 
tract,  which  can  only  be  obviated  by  judicious  dressing.     On  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day  the  stump  should  be  again  dressed,  and  with  the  same  precan^ 
tions  as  before  :  the  strips  of  plaister  should  be  removed  with  the  grea^ 
est  gentleness,  not  all  at  once  ;  but,  commencing  from  one  extremity  of 
Hie  wound,  two  or  three  strips  may  be  removed,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
gently  sponged,  and  fresh  pieces  of  plaister  applied  before  the  other  strips 
mter  displaced ;  in  this  way  a  support  is  maintained  to  the  wound  durmg 
the  whole  period  of  the  dressing ;  care  must  also  be  taken  that  in  remov- 
ing tiie  phoster  we  do  not  interfere  with,  or  draw  upon,  the  ligatures,  as 
•By  interruption  to  the  natural  process  of  seating  the  arteries  might  in* 
dace  seconoMy  haemorrhage.    In  the  first  dressing,  the  end  of  the  liga- 
tures should  always  be  brought  out  of  the  wound  in  the  most  direct  line 
fitom  tbe  vessel  to  which  they  are  attached ;  for  if  they  be  all  bundled 
together  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  out  of  the  stump  at  one  an^ 
of  the  wound,  they  not  only  act  as  a  greater  source  of  irritation,  but  toi- 
nrse  so  much  of  the  wound  as  materially  to  interfere  with  its  heating. 
Tbe  stump,  under  favourable  circumstances,  heals  as  readily  as  other  in- 
cised wounds,  but  there  are  many  circumstanoes  which  may  interfere 
in&  and  retard  its  perfect  union ;  some  of  these  may  arise  from  physical, 
others  firom  constitutional  causes :  the  object  of  the  surgeon  must  there- 
fore be,  to  remove  these  sources  of  interruption  by  the  apnlication  of  ap- 
propriate remediesi  ^oh  constitute,  indeed^^  a  hig|her  ocaei:  of  vui^^^ 
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or  other  stmctares  getting  between  the  ragged  ends  of  the  bone,  tnd 
preventing  their  perfect  coaptation :  when  there  is  reason  to  befieve  tiial 
snch  is  the  ease,  and  all  the  nsoal  means  of  adapting  the  firactared  boM 
have  &iled,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  urgent  question  whether  the  sabslaiiee 
entangled  between  the  extremities  of  the  fractnred  bone  onght  to  be  re- 
moved by  eating  down  to  the  injared  part ;  whether  the  ends  of  the  boM 
oaght  to  be  brought  together  by  force,  with  a  view  of  produciDg  absorp- 
tion of  the  intervening  substance ;  or  whet&er  the  limb,  under  8U<A  cir- 
eumstances,  ought  to  be  amputated. 

The  first  indication,  vis.,  that  of  cutting  down  upon  the  fracture,  should 
only  bd  undertaken  under  very  &vourable  circumstances ;  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  by  this  phia  a  simple  is  converted  into  a  oompound  tno- 
tnre ;  and  even  if  the  removal  of  the  intervening  substance  be  eflbeted, 
there  may  still  be  insuperable  difficulty  in  perfecting  the  cure ;  the  pa- 
tient may,  indeed,  be  reduced  to  a  much  worse  conation  than  at  first  I 
thmk  it  better  to  produce  extension  of  the  limb,  and  then  to  bring  tiie 
broken  ends  of  the  bone  in  as  close  adaptation  as  possible,  pressing  then 
towards  each  other,  so  as  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  struetors 
which  is  between  the  portions  of  bone ;  I  believe  that  by  such  treatment 
I  have  ultimately  succeeded  in  producing  union  where  it  had  proved  ob> 
stinate  for  some  time  under  the  employment  of  other  means.  Should  a 
larffe  nerve  be  entangled  with  other  structures  between  the  ends  of  tiw 
breken  bone,  it  will  be  known  ot  once  by  the  pun  produced  in  presBBC 
the  ends  of  tiie  bone  together :  in  that  case,  of  course  the  pressure  eooM 
not  be  maintained,  and  some  other  mode  of  treatment  most  be  substituted ; 
indeed,  under  these  circumstances,  amputation  would  probably  be  con- 
sidered necessary. 

I  have  seen  instances  of  fcdlure  in  the  union  of  a  fracture  in  patients 
in  which  there  could  not  be  traced  the  slightest  deviation  from  health  to 
indicate  the  employment  of  one  remedy  in  preferenco  to  another.  In 
such  cases  I  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  producing  the  consolidation  of 
the  bone  under  the  iDfluence  of  mercury,  even  after  continued  pressure, 
seton,  and  other  violent  means,  had  totally  failed.  Should  mortification 
supervene  upon  severe  injury  to  a  limb,  it  ought  to  be  ascertained,  before 
amputation  be  performed,  whether  the  death  of  the  part  depend  upon 
constitutional  inability  to  establish  and  maintain  the  process  of  reparation, 
or  whether  it  depend  upon  a  want  of  power  in  the  limb  itself,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exteosive  destruction  of  the  parts,  an  effect  so  often  wit- 
nessed in  gunshot  wounds.  Another  question  also  arises  here,  as  to 
whether  the  mortified  part  should  be  amputated,  supposing  no  line  of  de- 
marcation to  be  yet  formed  between  the  living  and  the  deail  tissues.  In 
my  opinion,  if  there  be  reason  to  believe  that  the  loss  of  vitality  does  not 
depend  upon  an  idiopathical  defect,  amputation  ought  at  once  to  be  per- 
formed ;  but  if,  on  tiie  contrary,  it  depends  upon  a  defective  constitu- 
tion, the  removal  of  the  gangrenous  part  should  be  delayed  until  there  is 
some  evidence  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  living  portion  of  the 
limb  to  throw  off  the  dead.  There  are  different  opinions  on  this  point : 
some  surgeons  recommend  that  the  opndration  should  be  performed  as 
soon  as  mortification  has  commenced.  I  cannot  agree  with  this  practice, 
and  believe  that,  under  such  circumstances,  an  incision  should  never  be 
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I  have  of  late  moclified  this  operation,  as  I  consider  that,  in  adopting  the 
plan  described,  the  flaps  are  rendered  unnecessarily  bulky  and  heavy, 
and  that  the  vessels  are  very  liable  to  be  mounded  higher  up  than  where 
the  bone  is  sawn  through,  which  often  leads  to  considerable  diflSculty  in 
securing  them  ;  the  nerves  are  also  left  very  long,  and  are  rendered, 
therefore,  more  liable  to  future  interference.  To  obviate  this  liability,  it 
18  reeommendcd  to  subsequently  cut  off  these  strips  of  nerves  ;  but  the 
necessity  for  such  a  step,  I  am  of  opinion,  had  better  be  avoided ;  for,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  additional  pain  is  caused. 

In  performing  ttie  double-flap  operation,  I  have  been  lately  in  the  habit 
of  transfixing  the  hmb  superficially  with  a  long  knife,  leaving  a  large 
mass  of  muscle  still  covering  the  bone  ;  and  then,  having  the  flaps  well 
drawn  upwards,  have  completed  the  separation  of  the  musclQS  by  circular 
incinons,  cutting  through  the  vessels  and  nerves  in  the  second  use  of  the 
knife ;  by  this  mode  I  entirely  avoid  the  inconveniences  alluded  to  above. 
When  I  first  adopted  this  plan  I  had  once  or  twice  rather  a  deficiency  of 
ikin,  especially  when  operating  on  the  thigh:  this  arose  from  the  great 
weight  of  the  posterior  mass  of  the  muscle  drawing  the  integuments 
tightly  over  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  limb,  so  that  the  width  of  skin 
left  was  not  sufiScient  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  stump.  My  frriend,  Mr. 
Skey,  to  whom  I  was  speaking  of  this  operation,  told  me  at  once  of  an 
effectual  method  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  I  have  mentioned,  by  mere- 
ly having  the  under  surface  of  the  thigh  supported,  or  rather  pressed  up 
towards  the  femur,  by  an  assistant,  before  the  knife  was  passed  through ; 
by  which  ipode  the  lateral  dimensions  of  the  whole  thigh  are  increased, 
mi  a  proportionately  greater  quantity  of  skin  included  in  the  flaps. 
This  mode  of  operating  may  be  considered  as  including  both  flap  and 
drcular  operations. 

The  treatment  of  the  stump  immediately  after  the  amputation  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  I  have  already  described,  but  I  think  it  is  somewhat 
more  troublesome  to  manage,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  liability  to 
bleeding,  from  the  danger,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  of  some  of  the 
vessels  having  been  punctured  by  the  knife  above  where  the  ligatures 
have  been  applied.  In  the  partial  dressing  of  the  stump  immediately 
after  the  operation,  if  some  very  small  vessels  continue  to  bleed,  torsion 
may  be  tned  to  check  the  haemorrhage,  and  to  avoid  the  application 
of  too  many  ligatures ;  but  if  any  of  these   should   still  bleed  at  the 

Kriod  of  the  permanent  dressing,  torsion  must  no  longer  be  attempted, 
t  a  ligature  at  once  applied,  for  there  is  nothing  so  distressing  to  the 
patient,  or  which  causes  so  much  interruption  to  the  union  of  the  stump, 
as  the  necessity  for  removing  the  dressings  after  they  have  once  been  ap- 
plied ;  and  many  a  case,  I  am  certain,  has  tenxunated  unsuccessfully 
wholly  from  this  circumstance.  The  application  of  ice  to  a  stump  will  fre- 
quenUy  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  oozing  of  blood,  which  in  some  cases  proves 
very  obstinate.  Such  cases  of  bleeding  as  arise  from  want  of  due  pre- 
caution in  securing  the  vessels  are  not  ^'  secondary  hsemonrhages," 
the  common  acceptation  of  which  term  implies  bleeding  resulting  from 
some  constitutional  cause  rendering  the  arteries  incapable  of  being  oblit- 
erated from  the  apphcation  of  tiie  Ugature,  so  that  when  it  ulcerates  from 
the  vessel  hsemorrhage  supervenes.    The  danger  of  such  a  result  do- 
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peniB  tipon  the  period  at  wbioh  it  oeoan  after  tfaeampatation ;  if  it  1m 
only  two  or  three  days  after,  tiiere  is  reason  to  belieye  that  some  Tead 
haa  escaped  the  surgeon's  observation,  and  sabseqnentlj  bled  upon  (hi 
accession  of  the  action  necossar?  to  the  union  of  the  stamp ;  in  this  ease 
the  wonnd  mnst  be  re-opened,  the  clot  of  blood  tomed  oat,  and  the 
secured ;  bat  if  secondary  hsemorrhage  comes  on  the  third  week 
(he  operation,— at  the  period,  indeed,  when  the  ligature  aeparmtei  firasi 
the  main  tnink  of  the  Umb-*there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  ilie  ar 
tery,  from  some  deficiency  of  vital  power,  is  capable  of  becoming  oUti- 
rated  by  the  adheave  process.    In  such  a  case  I  should  trj  gende 


pression  on  the  main,  artery  of  the  limb,  apply  a  bladder  of  ioe  to  ths 
stump,  and  administer  a  dose  of  opium ;  and  snould  these  means  not  w» 
ceed  in  checking  the  bleeding,  I  should  place  a  ligature  on  the  arteiy  st 
the  upper  part  ^  the  limb,  and  not  attempt  to  find  the  bleeding  vesseHy 
laying  open  the  stump,  in  which  there  is  great  probabifity  of  fiulore,  asa 
a  certain  additional  source  of  constitutional  disturbance  to  the  patimt  I 
have  found  by  experience  that  secondary  hssmorrhage  after  amputaliaB 
is  most  dangerous  at  that  period  at  which  the  Ugature  should  natmrally  be 
separated  m>m  the  principal  artery,  and  that,  if  it  occur  subseqaently  Is 
that  period,  pressure  on  the  vessel  above  will  usually  be  aofficienl  to  re* 
strain  the  bleeding  without  the  necessity  for  the  appUoation  of  a  Hgstae. 
I  am  mcfined  to  believe  that  these  later  blee^gp  do  not  occur  firaa  tte 
large  vessels,  but  from  some  of  the  overcharged  collateral  bnusihes. 
Bleeding  is  not  the  only  circumstance  which  may  occur  to  retard  As 
healing  of  the  stump  after  toputation ;  various  constitudonal  deiaags* 
ments  may  interfere  with  this  jmcess.  A  few  hours  after  iht  opentioi 
more  or  less  irritative  fever  usually  supervenes,  in&cated  by  a  whiCb 
tongue,  hot  dry  skin,  anxious  countenance,  restlessness,  and  thirst.  This 
attack  is  not  to  be  combated  by  severe  antiphlogistic  remedies,  \m  by 
narcotics  and  sudorifics,  I  usually  order  the  following  medicines :— - 

R     Hydrarg.  Ghloridi,  gr.  iss. 
!^ulv«  Jacobi  veri.  gr.  iij. 
Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  ss.    M.  ft.  pil* 

Should  the  bowels  become  consUpated,  the  following  mixture :— 

n     Magnes.  sulphat  S^« 
Liq.  Ammon.  Acetat.  3j. 
Liq.  Antimon.  Potass  Tart  33  • 
Tr.  Hyoscyami,  5j« 
Aqufls  distallat.  3vtj.    M.. 
Oapt.  cochl.  larga,  ij ;  quaqua  4ta  hora,  donee  alvus  respondeiit 

If  riokaess  be  a  promment  symptom,  effervescing  saline  draughts  shodd 
be  prescribed ;  and  every  precaution  taken  at  the  same  time  to  place  tte 
stump  in  the  easiest  pomtion  to  the  patient ;  ice  or  poultices  may  likeirise  be 
^)ldied  SB  the  indications  Rotate.  The  removal  of  a  strip  of  plaister  fron 
a  stump  will  frequentiy  cause  all  febrile  symptoms  to  dLuippear ;  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  reUef  will  be  indicated  b;  pain,  and  a  sensation  of  fufaMSi 
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of  the  stumpi  resulting  from  eifosion  of  blood  or  serum.  It  does  not, 
however,  necessarily  follow  that  a  patient  should  be  the  subject  of  such  a 
febrile  atack ;  all  may  be  going  on  most  favourably  for  the  first  fortnight, 
and  the  stump  appear  to  be  nearly  healed  by  incision,  when  suddenly, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  a  discharge  may  be  found,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  which,  the  surgeon  will  decide  upon  the  treatment  required. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  better  test  of  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient than  the  nature  of  these  effusions,  which  may  consist  of  either  blood, 
pus,  or  a  plastic  effusion ;  under  this  condition  there  is  am])le  opportuni- 
ty for  the  surgeon  to  display  his  scientific  knowledge  ;  perhaps,  of  all 
the  late  improvements  in  the  science  of  medicine,  there  is  none  more  im- 
portant than  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  fluids,  by  means  of  the  mir> 
croscope.  Whether  alteratives,  stimuli,  or  tonics,  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered, may  almost  unerringly  be  determined  by  the  appearance  of  effu*. 
sions  from  a  wound,  although  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  are  not 
many  other  symptoms  by  which  the  condition  of  the  patient  may  be  re- 
oosnised. 

Even  at  a  later  period  than  this,  untoward  circumstances  may  arise, 
and  render  the  re-opening  of  a  stump  necessary,  even  after  it  seemed  to 
have  perfectly  healed  ;  such  an  occurrence  often  results  from  a  portion 
of  the  bone  exfoliating,  an  event  which  is  not  always  to  be  attributed  to 
any  fault  of  the  surgeon  in  sawing  through  the  bone,  as  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  bone  itself  may  have  led  to  its  ultimate  death.  A  ligature 
which  may  have  included  a  portion  of  muscle  or  tendon  may  also  for  a 
long  time  retard  the  cure  ;  and  such  continued  irritation  sometimes  leads 
to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  truncated  extremities  of  the  nerves,  which 
become  bulbous,  morbidly  sensitive,  and  often  productive  of  severe  neu- 
ralgia, and  consequent  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  amputated  limb. 
Nothing  in  the  form  of  medicine  seems  to  avail  in  these  cases ;  nor,  in- 
deed, does  secondary  amputation  always  succeed,  as  where  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional tendency  to  neuralgia,  the  disease  often  returns  after  seconiarr 
amputation  has  been  performed.  I  have  already  related  a  case  in  whicn 
three  amputations  were  unsuccessfullyperformed,  but  in  which  the  fourth, 
at  the  shoulder  joint,  proved  effectual. 

Erysipelas  is  also  a  frequent  cause,  not  only  of  retarding  the  healing 
of  a  stump,  but  too  often  even  of  the  death  of  the  patient,  so  that  no  sur- 
geon should  perform  an  amputation  in  either  public  or  private  practice 
while  there  is  any  epidemic  tendency  to  ersipelas,'  unless  the  urgency  of 
the  case  forbids  delay,  and  the  risk  of  waiting  would  be  greater  than 
that  from  the  erysipelas.  As  soon  as  the  irritative  fever  resulting  from 
amputation  has  passed  away,  I  am  quite  sure  generous  diet  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  securing  the  rapid  union  of  a  stump  ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  surgeon  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  nature's  process  of 
reparation,  by  over  meddling  with  the  wound.    . 
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COVTIirnATIOH   07    AMPUTATION. 

Annmtatum8  cf  the  upper  extremUy — AmjnUati&n  of  the  phalangm  ei 
weir  artieulatiane'^Ampuiatian  of  the  third  from  ihe  eeeomdjidmm* 
'-"Mode  of  making  the  ineimne-^DoMe  or  eingle  flm  operatink^ 
Amputadon  of  the  pheHanx  of  the  meitaearpal  artieidaiiot^'-'Remmi 
of  all  thefingere  at  their  artieidatume'^Ampittaiion  of  the  thmeh^ 
Amputation  of  little  finger — DiearUealation  of  the  fingere  from  (If 
oarpuOy  leaping  the  thumb — Amputation  of  the  hand  at  the  miet^ 

•  Amputation  of  the  foreamh^ Amputation  at  the  dhew^oint;  tmexpeH* 
eney  of'-^AmpxUation  m  the  continuity  of  ihe  humerue  ;  different  nuA' 
odi^Amputation  at  the  ehoulder-Joint ;  different  methode  —  AeeHei¥ 
tal  admission  of  air  into  a  vein  in  performing  this  operation. 

AMPUTATIONS  OV  THB  UPFBR  BXTBSMITr. 

SsYiSB  iojiuy  to  the  hand  often  renders  the  ampatalion  of  the  fin- 
gera  neeessarj,  with  portions,  or  the .  whole,  of  the  eorrespon&g 
carpal  bones.  To  perform  these  operations  dezterondyi  the 
most  be  well  aoqnainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  hand,  partieiilmilT  wilk 
the  exact  relatiye  porition  of  the  different  parts :  he  will  othenma  lad 
considerable  difficmty  in  accomplishing  the  ampntation  of  a  portbn  of  As 
hand,  or  indeed  of  any  other  part  he  may  be  desirons  of  remoTing. 

Amputation  of  the  phalanges  at  their  articulations. — ^These  artieola- 
tions  are  coyered  by  the  extensor  tendons  on  their  dorsal,  by  the  flexor 
tendons  on  their  palmar  surface,  and  by  the  lateral  ligaments  on  either 
side ;  all  these,  as  well  as  the  skio,  must  be  cut  through  before  the  in- 
jured or  diseased  phalanx  can  be  removed ;  which  may  be  effected  by  the 
circular  or  flap  mode  of  operating. 

Removal  of  the  third  or  extreme  phalanx  from  the  second, — ^The  fio- 
ger  to  be  operated  on  being  extended  in  the  prone  position,  while  all  the 
others  are  flexed  and  separated  from  it,  a  circular  incision  is  to  be  made 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  articulation,  through  all  the  soft  parts, 
directly  down  to  the  bone :  a  longitudinal  cut  is  then  made  on  either  side, 
commencing  from  the  first  incision,  and  passing  upwards  to  the  joint ;  bj 
this  procedure  a  dorsal  and  a  palmar  flap  may  be  dissected  back  ;  the 
joint  is  then  to  be  cut  through,  and  the  amputation  completed  ;  it  will  be 
found  that  the  flaps  completely  cover  the  anterior  surface  of  the  seoond 
phalanx,  and  are  to  be  retained  in  their  proper  position  by  plaisters. 

The  third  phalanx  may  be  removed  from  the  second  in  the  fbllowmg 
manner : — ^The  extreme  or  third  phalanx  being  semiflexed,  the  surgeon  in- 
troduces his  knife  immediately  above  the  projecting  head  of  the  bone  to 
be  removed,  and  thus  lays  open  the  joint,  when,  by  directing  the  edge  of 
the  knife  along  the  palmar  surface  of  the  phalanx,  he  may  cut  lus  way 
out,  80  as  to  form  a  single  flap  from  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  finger. 
This  is  a  much  quicker  o^jeration  than  the  former,  and  less  painful ;  I 
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therefore  nsnally  employ  it.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  the  flexor 
tendon  too  long  in  this  operation ;  and  should  it  not  contract  sufficiently, 
it  may  be  cut  off,  as  this  gives  no  additional  pun. 

This  operation  is  sometimes  modified  by  first  making  a  semi-lunar  dor- 
sal flap  before  the  joint  is  opened,  when  a  smaller  palmar  flap  isreqtured, 
and  b  then  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  last  operation. 

In  all  Uieso  operations  the  flaps  may  be  at  once  adjusted,  as  the  ar- 
•teries  do  not  require  ligature,  pressure  being  sufficient  to  check  the 
Ueeding. 

The  amputation  of  the  second  or  middle  from  the  first  phalanx  should 
never  be  had  recourse  to ;  for  as  the  proximal  bone  of  the  fingers  has 
no  flexor  tendon  inserted  into  it,  after  the  removal  of  the  other  pha- 
langes, it  remiuns  permanently  extended,  and  becomes  a  source  of  ex- 
toeme  inconvenience  :  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  nremeve  the  whole  of 
the  finger  from  the  metacarpus  than  to  leave  this  portion  of  it,  which 
will  assuredly  lead  to  the  necessity  for  a  second  operation. 

I  have  many  times  performed  these  operations :  generally  speaking, 
they  are  easily  accomplished ;  but  still  I  have  frequently  been  disap- 
pointed at  the  result,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  healing  the  wound,  and  the  tardiness  with  which  the  hand  is 
restored  to  its  functions.  Local  inflammation  often  arises  after  these  op- 
erations, leading  to  the  formation  of  abscesses,  or  exciting  irritation  in 
the  fibrous  tissues  along  the  forearm,  producing  adhesion  of  the  flexor 
tendoits  to  their  sheaths,  so  as  sometimes  permanentiy  to  interfere  with 
ihe  action  of  the  muscles.  The  thickness  of  the  cuticle  on  the  palmar 
flap  will  also  sometimes  prevent  the  healing  of  the  stump.  Ghreai  cau- 
tkm,  therefore,  should  be  observed  after  these  minor  operations,  and  the 
patient  be  kept  in  as  perfect  a  state  of  quietude  as  after  those  of  a  more 
important  character. 

Amputation  af  the  first  phalanx  at  itn  metaearpal  artietdation — The 
finger  to  be  amputated  being  firmly  extended  by  the  operator,  while  the 
rest  of  the  fingers  arc  flexed  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  (which  is  to  be 
held  by  an  as»stant),  the  surgeon  places  the  heel  of  a  long  narrow  scal- 
pel on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  draw- 
ing it  in  a  semicircular  direction  from  the  heel  to  the  point,  along  the 
mde  of  the  phalanx,  forms  the  lateral  flap,  taking  care  not  to  complete  it 
vntil  the  incision  terminates  on  the  palmar  aspect,  exactiy  opposite  the 
point  at  which  he  commenced  his  operation :  a  similar  lateral  mcision  is 
to  be  made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  finger,  and  the  two  flaps  being  re- 
fleeted,  the  structures  of  the  joint  are  to  be  divided,  and  the  finger  de- 
tached. 

Gkxne  surgeons  recommend  that  the  second  flap  should  be  made  by 
cutting  into  the  joint  directly  the  first  is  completed,  traversing  the  joint 
vitii  the  knife,  and  forming  the  second  flap  by  cuttbg  from  within  out- 
wards :  I  have  frequently  performed  both  operations,  but  prefer  the 
former. 

An  objection  is  sometimes  made  to  the  amputation  at  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulation,  in  consequence  of  the  great  width  of  the  head  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  causing  a  large  vacuity  between  the  other  fingers, 
especiaUy  irhen  tiie  ring  or  middle  fingers  have  been  temiQiH^\  %sfiA.%c^\3^ 
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the  strength  of  theiiand  being  much  diminished  from  the  remaixuBg  fin- 
gers losing  their  support.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  another  nrade 
of  proceeding  should  be  sustituted  for  that  of  disarticulation,  the  odj* 
difference  being,  that  the  incisions  are  commenced  posteriorly  to  the  joint; 
the  flaps  may  be  formed  in  the  manner  just  described.  If  preferred,  Hub 
operation  may  be  performed  by  transfixing  the  hand  with  the  knife  on  ei&a 
side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  posteriorly  to  the  joint,  and  then  cuttiDg  a 
way  out,  terminating  at  the  cleft  between  the  fingers ;  the  flaps  thai 
formed  are  to  be  held  aside,  and  the  metacarpal  bone  being  well  exposed 
behind  its  articular  head,  it  may  be  sawn  through  obliquely,  with  a  metar 
carpal  saw  ;  the  deformity  arising  from  the  projection  of  the  head  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  is  thus  obviated,  and  the  remaining  fingers  are  also  car 
pilble  of  being  approximated.  The  removal  of  the  head  of  the  metaca^ 
pal  bone  is  an  operation  I  should  never  adopt  for  a  labouring  perscm,  ai 
the  width  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  tber 
occupations ;  but  for  those  to  whom  the  unsightliness  is  more  important 
than  the  diminished  use  of  the  hand,  it  is  a  reasonable  operation. 

When  this  amputation  is  performed  for  the  removal  of  the  fore  or  fitlk 
finger,  the  radial  flap  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  ulnar  flap  in  the  latter 
should  be  made  the  larger,  so  as  completely  to  cover  the  extremity  <^the 
metacarpal  bone. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  remove  all  the  fingers  from  their  metacarpal 
articulations,  leaving  only  the  thumb,  the  following  mode  of  operatioa 
should  be  adopted : — The  affected  hand  being  proned  and  held  firndy  hj 
an  assistant,  who  at  the  same  time  draws  the  skin  of  the  metaoutpil 
region  forcibly  upwards,  the  surgeon  grasps  the  fingers  in  his  left  hand, 
and  commences  an  incision  on  the  cubital  side  (if  operating  on  the  right 
hand)  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  articulation  of  the  little  finger, jost 
opposite  to  the  fleshy  sulcus  which  marks  the  centre  of  the  motion  of  that 
joint :  this  incision  is  to  be  carried  firmly  across  the  dorsum  of  the  hand, 
half  an  inch  anterior  to  the  articulations,  dividing  the  skin  and  extensor 
tendons  in  its  course,  until  it  reaches  the  radial  side  of  the  metacarpal 
joint  of  the  forefinger :  the  flap  should  be  convex  towards  the  fingers, 
and  should  be  turned  back  to  expose  the  joints,  which  are  then  succes- 
sively to  be  laid  open,  and  the  heads  of  the  phalanges  disarticulated  from 
the  metacarpal  bones.  The  knife  is  to  be  passed  under  the  heads  of  the 
phalanges,  and  by  keeping  it  close  to  their  palmar  surfaces,  a  flap  is  eas- 
ily formed,  which  is  to  extend  as  far  as  the  line  which  marks  the  diviskm 
between  the  fingers  and  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

This  operation  may  be  varied  by  commencing  the  incision  on  the  pal- 
mar surface  of  the  hand,  dividing,  by  a  single  semicircular  cut,  all  the 
soft  parts  down  to  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones ;  the  hand  is  then 
to  be  proned,  and  a  second  incision,  commencing  at  the  termination  of 
the  first,  is  to  be  made  across  the  dorsal  surface  to  the  point  whence  the 
first  incision  was  commenced,  dividing  at  the  same  time  the  skin  and  ex* 
tensor  tendons  :  the  heads  of  the  phalanges  are  then  to  be  luxated,  and 
all  the  structures  connecting  them  being  divided,  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted. The  dorsal  incision  should  be  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  heads 
of  the  metacarpal  bones,  in  order  to  secure  a  suflicicnt  dorsal  flap  to 
cover  those  bones. 
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These  operations  are  equally  applicable  when  two  or  three  of  the 
fingers  only  are  to  be  removed. 

Amputation  of  the  thumb  from  the  carpus, — The  right  hand  being 
sopinated,  (if  the  lefu,  proned,)  and  the  thumb  abducted  from  the  fingers, 
the  surgeon  commences  his  incision  midway  between  the  thumb  and  the 
index  finger,  directing  the  edge  of  his  knife  boldly  backwards  and  out- 
wards, until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb, 
along  which  he  is  to  pass  it  (continuing  to  abduct  the  thumb  as  he  cuts) 
until  the  edge  is  checked  in  its  course  by  the  os  trapezium  ;  the  edge  of 
the  knife  is  then  to  be  directed  outwards,  the  joint  opened,  the  head  of 
the  bone  luxated,  and  a  &ap  formed  by  separating  the  muscles  from  the 
outer  aspect  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  as  far  as  its  attachment  with  the 
phalanx.  But  a^  the  outer  flap  thus  made  is  usually  vory  scanty,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  breadth  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb, 
I  prefer  the  following  operation : — 

The  hand  of  the  patient  being  firmly  held  between  pronation  and  sn« 
pination,  an  incision  is  made  commencing  from  the  projecting  tubercle  of 
the  03  trapezium,  which  may  be  readily  felt  on  the  radial  side  of  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  carpus,  just  at  the  root  of  the  thumb,  and  is  always 
safliciently  conspicuous  to  mark  its  position  ;  this  incision  is  to  be  con- 
tinued albng  the  ulnar  side  of  the  thumb,  as  far  as  the  metacarpo-pha- 
langeal  articulation  ;  a  second  incision  is  to  be  made  on  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  thumb,  commencing  just  at  the  junction  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  index  finger  with  the  os  trapezium,  and  being  continued  to 
join. the  termination  of  the  first  incision  at  the  outer  side  of  the  meta- 
carpo  phalangeal  joint:  this  fiap  being  reflected  and  held  back,  the 
thumb  is  to  be  abducted,  and  the  inner  flap  formed  by  cutting  downwards 
in  the  space  between  the  index  finger  and  the  thumb  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed for  the  first  incision  in  the  last  operation  :  the  joint  is  thus  com* 
pletely  exposed,  and  its  ligaments  being  cut  through,  the  thumb  may  be 
separated  from  the  hand. 

The  amputation  of  the  thumb,  however,  should  never  be  had  recourse 
to  unless  the  disease  or  injury  which  it  has  sustained  renders  such  a  step 
imperative ;  for  the  function  of  the  hand  as  a  prehensile  organ  is  so 
greatly  diminished  by  the  loss  of  the  thumb,  as  to  render  it  most  impor- 
tant to  save  it  if  possible. 

Amputation  of  the  little  finger  from  the  carpus. — ^A  very  similar  ope- 
ration to  that  last  described  may  be  performed  for  the  removal  of  thiS' 
finger,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  plan  adopted 
must  be  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  disease  or  accident  which  renders 
the  operation  necessary,  as  the  directions  in  which  the  flaps  are  made 
must  depend  on  the  implication  of  the  skin  with  the  affection  :  this  may 
indeed  be  said  in  all  amputations.  The  hand  being  supined,  an  incision 
is  to  be  commenced  in  the  cleft  between  the  lUtle  and  the  ring  finger^ 
and  continued  down  to  the  carpus.  It  will  require  some  little  force,  and 
at  the  same  time  abduction  of  the  little  finger,  to  permit  of  the  edge  of 
the  knife  passing  between  the  carpal  extremities  of  the  index  and  little 
fingers ;  but  having  reached  the  unciform  bone,  the  point  of  the  knife  is 
to  be  directed  above,  and  the  edge  being  turned  inwards,  the  joint  is 
opened :  the  second  flap  may  be  formed  by  traversing  Uva  v^^Oi^o^ab^k^Ti^ 
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Imowledge  than  that  displayed  in  ihe  amputation  itself.  These  eonnder- 
ations  apply  equa]ly  to  the  healing  of  every  Idnd  of  stump,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  mode  of  operation  adopted.  Bat  I  shall  speak  of  the  sur- 
real after-treatment  when  I  have  finished  the  description  of  the  flap  opfr* 
rations. 

The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  of  amputation  by  flaps  diflfen 
from  that  in  the  circular  operation,  iDasmuch  as  the  covering  of  the  bone 
is  formed  by  one  or  more  flaps  obtained  from  the  surrounding  soft  parts; 
and  this  kind  of  operation  may  in  certain  cases  be  most  judiciously  adopt- 
ed :  for  instance,  when,  either  from  accident  or  disease,  the  integuments 
and  muscles  have  been  so  implicated  as  to  preclude  the  posnbili^  of 
leaving  sufficient  covering  to  the  bone  by  the  circular  mode.  Such 
circumstances  would  often  lead  to  the  necesaty  of  removing  the  Emb 
higher  up,  and  even  of  sacrificing  a  joint,  were  not  the  flap  qiera- 
tion  had  recourse  to.  By  this  mode  the  covering  of  the  bone  may  be 
made  either  wholly  from  one  side,  from  both,  or  from  the  anterior  and 
posterior  aspects  of  the  limb,  as  occasion  may  require.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that,  from  the  employment  of  this  mode  under  such  conditions,  aomi 
surgeons  have  contemplated  the  idea  of  always  using  it  in  preferenoe  to 
the  circular  operation ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  &st  recommended  by 
a  Mr.  Lowdham,  a  surgeon  at  Oxford,  in  about  the  year  1679 : 1  bdieve, 
however,  he  only  adopted  it  in  the  minor  amputations,  such  as  fingers  and 
toes. 

In  performing  the  flap  operation,  the  limb  to  be  amputated  must  bo 
prepared  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  circular  operation.  The 
surgeon  stands  also  in  much  the  same  position,  and  on  the  same  dde  of 
the  patient,  and  maps  out  in  his  mind  the  best  mode  to  be  adopted  to  se- 
cure the  formation  of  a  good  stump ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  leave  an  am- 
ple covering  to  the  bone  by  making  either  one  or  two  flaps,  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  best  admit.  These  flaps,  or  the  single  flap,  may  be  made 
either  by  transfixing  the  soft  parts  by  a  double-edged  knife,  and  then  by 
cutting  from  within  outwards  ;  or  by  cutting  from  without  to  within,  by 
making  two  incisions,  dividing  the  soft  parts  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y 
reversed.  When  these  flap  operations  are  performed  in  the  continuity  rf 
a  bone,  they  are  generally  made  on  both  aspects  of  the  limb,  but  if  at  a 
joint,  one  flap  will  suffice  ;  for  the  disarticulation  of  the  head  of  the  dis- 
tal bone  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  cut  his  way  out  behind  the  joint  with- 
out transfixing  the  soil  parts. 

In  amputating  a  limb  by  the  double  flap  operation,  the  flaps  may  be 
made  from  either  side  of  the  limb,  or  from  its  anterior  and  posterior  as- 
pects, according  to  the  choice  of  the  surgeon ;  it  is  generally  directed 
that  the  larger  flap  should  include  the  principal  vessels  of  the  lunb :  and 
in  this  case  the  operator,  in  transfixing  the  soft  parts,  durects  his  knife  as 
close  to  the  bone  as  possible,  so  that  in  cutting  his  way  out,  he  denudes 
the  periosteum  completely  from  the  deep-seated  muscles  for  what  he  con- 
riders  a  sufficient  distance  for  the  size  of  the  flap  reqmred  ;  then,  by 
turning  the  edge  of  his  knife  slantingly,  he  cuts  his  way  out,  little  else 
than  the  division  of  a  few  fibres  still  attached  to  the  bone,  and  the  use  of 
the  saw,  being  required  to  complete  the  removal  of  the  limb.  In  the 
amputation  of  the  larger  limbs,  as  the  thigh,  leg,  or  even  the  upper'  arm 
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in  a  semihinar  form,  terminating  it  on  the  palmar  side  of  tfie  styloid  pro- 
cess of  Uie  radios,  the  conyezity  of  this  incision  being  towards  the  fin- 
gers, and  crossing  the  centre  of  the  digital  row  of  the  carpu  :  this  cota- 
neoos  flap  is  to  be  reflected. 

The  hand  being  snpinated,  a  amitar  incicdon  is  made  on  the  palmar 
side,  in  doing  which  great  care  is  required  to  prevent  a  button-hole  open- 
ing being  made  in  the  skin,  where  the  integument  is  so  closely  attached 
to  the  pisiform  bone ;  the  palmar  flap  being  reflected,  the  extensor  and 
flexor  tendons  are  to  be  cut  through  close  to  the  radius  and  idna,  and  the 
knife  carried  through  the  joint,  dividing  all  its  remaining  ligamentous  at- 
tachments. 

Some  surgeons  recommend  a  modification  of  this  operation,  laying 
open  the  joint  immediately  after  the  dorsal  flap  is  formed,  and  then  tra- 
rersing  the  joint,  form  the  anterior  flap,  by  flexing  the  joint,  and  cutting 
oat  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  I  prefer  the  first  operation,  as  by  the  se- 
cond the  tendons  are  left  much  longer,  and  less  manageable,  than  in  tiie 
other  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  circular  operation  has  also  been  adopted  by  some  surgeons  in  the 
fi>Uoinng  manner :  the  hand  being  firmly  held  between  pronation  and  su- 
pination, and  the  skin  forcibly  retracted,  a  circular  incision  is  made 
through  the  skm  an  inch  below  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and 
nina,  and  being  reflected,  the  operator  presses  down  the  patient's  hand, 
and  then  traverses  the  joint  from  its  radial  to  its  ulnar  aspect,  divid* 
ing  all  the  tendons  and  ligaments  which  connect  the  hand  with  the 
ftrearm« 

The  radial,  ulnar,  and  interosseous  arteries  all  require  to  be  secured 
after  these  operations,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought  to- 
getfier  by  a  smgle  suture  and  plaisters.  In  amputating  at  the  wrist  joint, 
earc  should  be  taken  not  to  remove  or  injure  the  interarticular  fibnhcarti- 
lage  placed  between  the  ulna  and  cuneuorm  bone,  for  as  this  cartUag^e 
attaches  the  radius  to  the  ulna,  the  strength  of  those  bones  is  much  di* 
mimshed  by  its  removal,  and  the  motions  of  the  radius  upon  the  ulnar 
may  likewise  be  permanently  destroyed :  its  removal  may  always  be 
avoided  by  directing  the  edge  of  the  knife  towards  the  carpus,  rather 
than  towards  the  bones  of  the  forearm. 

I  have  three  times  amputated  at  the  wrist  joint,  according  to  the  first 
mode  here  recommended.  In  one  of  these  cases,  after  a  gunshot  wound, 
in  consequence  of  the  laceration  of  the  skin  the  flaps  were  rather  scanty ; 
I  therefore  sawed  off  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  In 
the  other  cases  the  stumps  healed  equally  rapidly,  and  in  neither  of  them 
did  I  remove  the  articular  cartilages,  a  step  in  the  operation  which  I  con- 
nder  perfectly  unnecessary,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  impede  the  union 
of  the  stump. 

When  either  injury  or  disease  has  implicated  the  wrist  joint  itself,  as 
well  as  the  structures  of  the  hand,  if  amputation  be  required  it  must  be 
performed  through  the  forearm,  and  may  be  effected  either  by  the  flap 
or  by  the  circular  mode  of  operating.  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  myself 
a  xealous  advocate  for  the  circular  operation,  both  in  amputations  of 
tiie  forearm  and  the  leg,  and  have  found  in  my  own  practice  that  the 
wound  heals  much  more  readily  than  when  the  flap  o^ecatioa  b^a  V^^Rst^ 
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m  the  period  at  which  it  occnra  after  the  amputation  ;  if  it  be 
'iiv  i*fo  or  three  days  after,  there  is  reason  to  beliova  that  some  resael 
id  escaped  the  Burgeon'B  observation,  and  sabsequently  bied  upon  &e 
"eesion  of  the  action  necessary  to  the  union  of  the  stump ;  in  this  case 
wound  mu3t  be  re-opened,  the  clot  of  blood  turned  out,  and  the  vessel 
ietured;  but  if  secondary  htemorrhage  eoniC9  on  ihe  third   week   after 
'.he  opcmtion, — at  the  periad,  indeed,  when  the  ligature  separatea  from 
:he  main  trunk  of  the  limb — there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  ar- 
cery,  from  some  deficiency  of  vital   power,  is  capable  of  becoming  oblite- 
rated hy  the  adhesive  process.     In  such  a  case  I  should  try  gentle  com- 
"ession  on  the  main   artery  of  the  limb,  apply  a  bladder  of  ice  to  the 
limp,  and  administer  a  dose  of  opium  ;  and  should  these  means  not  soc- 
cued  in  checking  the  bleeding,  I  should  place  a  ligature  on  the  artery  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  Umb,  and  not  attempt  to  find  the  bleeding  vessel  by 
laying  open  the  atump,  in  which  there  is  great  probability  of  failure,  and 
a  certain  additional  source  of  constitutional  disturbance  to  the  [>atieat.    I 
have  found  by  experience  that  secondary  btemorrhage  after  ampntatioD 
is  moat  dangerous  at  that  period  at  which  the  ligature  should  naturally  be 
separated  from  the  principal  artery,  and  that,  if  it  occur  subsequently  to 
that  period,  pressure  on  the  vessel  above  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  re- 
strain the  bleeding  without  the  necessity  for  the  application  of  a  ligatiire. 
~  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  later  bleedings  do  not  occur  from  the 
I  vessels,  but  from  some  of  the  overcharged   collateral   branches, 
ding  is  not  the  only   circumstance   which   may  occur  to  retard  the 
Dealing  of  the  stump  after  amputation;  various   constitutional  derange- 
ments may  interfere  with  this  process.      A  few  hours  after  the  operstion 
more  or  less  irritadve  fever  usually   eopenrenes,   indicated  by  a  whitt 
tongue,  hot  dry  akin,  anxious  countenance,  reatlwsness,  and  thirst.     Tbii 
attack  is  not  to  be  combated  by  severe  antiphlogistie  remedies,  but  by 
MFCotics  and  audorifice,  I  usually  order  the  following  medicines  : — 

K  Hydrarg.  C^Ioridi,  gr.  is*, 
ftilv.  Jacobi  veri.  gr.  uj. 
Pulr.  Opii,  gr.  as.     M.  ft.  pil. 

Should  the  bowels  become  eonsdpated,  tbe  folkiwii^  mtzture : — 

R     Magnes.  salphat.  5yj- 
Ijiq.  Ammon.  Acetat.  Sj. 
Ijq.  Antimon.  Fotoae  Tart  3}- 
Tr.  Bjoecyami,  3j. 
.    Aqnte  distillat.  Svij.     H.. 
Oapt.  eooh).  larga,  ij ;  qutqua  4ta  hora,  doneo  alTua  reqionderiL 

If  riokaesa  be  a  promineat  symptom,  efierresemg  laline  draughts  sho^ 
be  prescribed  ;  ana  every  precsation  taken  at  the  same  time  to  place  tke 
stamp  in  tbe  easicstpoationtothe  patient;  ioe  or  ponltices  may  Ulwwiae  be 
applied  ae  the  indioatiiHtB  dictate.  The  removal  of  «  strip  of  [daiater  &«m 
a  stump  will  frequently  cause  all  febiile  symptoms  to  disappear ;  the  a»- 
cesraty  fi»  this  reUef  will  be  indii»t«d  by  pun,  and  a  BenatMn  «tf  fUbaa 
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through,  as  before  described.  The  arteries  are  next  to  be  secured,  which 
is  always  a  more  difficult  task  id  the  flap  than  in  the  circular  operation, 
in  consequence  of  the  liability  of  the  double  edged  knife  to  wound  the 
Tessels  above  the  point  of  their  division.  After  the  circular  amputation 
of  the  forearm,  I  have  several  times  been  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  wound  healed,  and  have  certainly  found  the  flap  operations 
compftratively  tardy  in  their  union ;  so  that,  as  I  have  before  observed,  I 
generally  adopt  the  circular  mode. 

Amputation  of  the  forearm  at  the  elhouhjoint. — I  have  never  myself 
perfixrmed  this  operation,  nor  can  I  perceive  any  reason  for  its  beins 
chosen.  M.  Dupuytren,  I  believe,  frequently  adopted  it ;  but  I  should 
]iaTe  thought  that  the  broad  articular  surfaces  of  the  humerus,  and  its. 
noiMurticular  projections,  would  have  offered  considerable  hindrance  to  the 
union  of  the  stump,  and  afforded  but  a  very  inconvenient  surface  for  the 
fiitore  adaptation  of  any  mechanical  apparatus.  In  performing  this  ope- 
ration, M.  Dupuytren  proceeded  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  forearm 
being  supined  and  slightly  flexed,  the  operator,  standing  on  the  inside  of 
the  arm,  grasps  between  his  thumb  and  fingers  the  fleshy  mass  situated 
in  front  of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  and  raising  it  from  the  joint, 
passes  a  double-edged  knife  immediately  across  the  bend  of  tlie  elbow, 
and  carries  it  downwards  along  the  forearm  for  three  or  four  inches,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  entangle  the  edge  of  the  knife  with  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  ulna.  TUs  flap  being  held  back,  he  makes  a  half-circular  incision 
on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  arm,  cutting  through  all  the  soft  parts,  thus 
connectmg  the  angles  of  the  base  of  the  anterior  flap :  the  capsular  and 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  joints  are  next  divided,  and  the  insertion  of  the 
triceps  muscle  being  detached  from  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna, 
the  forearm  is  removed.  Some  surgeons  recommend  sawing  off  the  ole- 
cnuM»i,  and  leaving  it  as  a  point  JCappui  for  the  triceps  muscle,  bat  it 
can  aff>rd  so  very  slight  a  resistance  to  the  contractions  of  that  muscle 
that  it  seems  to  me  useless  to  save  it. 

A  modification  of  this  operation,  has  been  proposed  by  some  French 
surgeons,  which  precludes  the  necessity  of  amputating  through  the  artic- 
ulation, in  sawing  through  the  humerus  immediately  above  the  condyles 
iofltead.  With  this  object  the  anterior  flap  is  made  by  introducing  the 
knife  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  condyles,  and  then  slightly  flexing  die 
ferearm,  the  knife  is  carried  down  about  two  inches,  and  the  integuments 
divided  by  catting  out.  The  upper  angles  of  this  wonnd  are  to  be  united 
hj  a  posterior  hadfcircular  incision,  which  is  to  cut* through  all  the  soft 
parts  <firectly  down  to  the  bone  and  above  the  olecranon  process :  the 
Imifii  is  to  be  carried  around  the  bene  completely  to  denude  it,  and  the 
saw  applied  immediately  above  the  condyles.  The  artery  is  then  to  be 
eecarea,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  adapted.  A  most,  excellent  stump 
ia  formed  by  this  method.  I  have  never  performed  this  operation  on  the 
living  body,  but  frequently  en  the  dead,  and  have  no  doubt  of  the  facility 
of  itB  execution ;  still,  as  I  can  see  no  advantage  to  be  gamed  by  the 
kn^^.of  the  humerus  saved,  and  am  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
a  higher  degree  of  constitutional  irritation  follows  amputation  through 
large  jomts  than  that  in  the  contmuity  ^  a  bone,  I  have  always  preferred 
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CONTINUATION    OP    AMPUTATION. 

Amputations  of  the  upper  extremity — Amputation  of  the  phalangtt  at 
their  articulatione — Amputation  of  the  third  from  the  second  phalanx- 
^Mode  of  making  the  incisions — DouUe  or  single  flap  operation — 
Amputation  of  the  phalanx  of  tht  metacarpal  articulation — Removal 
of  aUihe  fingers  at  their  articulations — Amputation  of  the  thumb — 
Amputation  of  little  finger — Diiartiealation  of  the  fingers  from  thd 
corpus,   leaving  the  thumb — Amputation  of  the  hand  at  the  lorist — 

.  Amputation  of  t/ie  forearm — Amputation  at  tie  eJhow-joint;  inexpedi- 
•wy  of — Amputation  in  the  continuity  of  the  humerus ;  different  meth- 
ods— Amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint ;  different  methods  —  Aeeiden- 
tat  admission  of  air  into  a  vein  in  performing  this  operation. 

IMPOTAIIONH   OF  TIIB  0PPBR   EXTREMITT. 

Severe  injury  to  the  hand  often  renders  the  amputation  of  the  En- 
gora  necessary,  with  portions,  or  the  whole,  of  the  corresponding  meta- 
cftrpal  bones.     To  perform  these  operations  dexternuslv,   the  sorgeon 

St  be  well  ticqnainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  band,  particularly  with 
exact  relative  position  of  the  different  parts  :  he  will  otherwise  find 
considerable  difficulty  in  accompliBhing  the  amputation  of  a  portion  of  the 
hand,  or  indeed  of  any  other  part  he  may  be  desirons  of  removing. 

Amputation  of  the  phalanges  at  their  orticiUationB, — These  artienla- 
tiona  are  covered  by  the  extensor  tendons  on  tlieir  dorsal,  by  the  flexor 
tendoDB  on  their  palmar  surface,  and  by  the  lateral  ligaments  on  either 
side ;  all  these,  as  well  as  the  skin,  must  be  oat  through  before  the  iif 
jared  or  diseased  phalanx  can  be  removed ;  which  may  be  effected  by  the 
circular  or  flap  mode  of  operating. 

Removal  of  the  third  or  extreme  phalanx  from  the  second. — ^The  fin- 
ger to  be  operated  on  being  extended  in  the  prone  position,  while  all  tiie 
odierB  are  flexed  and  separated  from  it,  a  circular  inciaion  is  to  be  made 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  articulation,  through  all  the  soft  parts, 
directly  down  to  the  bone :  a  longitudinal  cut  is  then  made  on  either  side, 
commencing  from  the  first  incision,  and  passing  upwards  to  the  joint ;  by 
this  procedure  &  dorsal  and  a  palmar  flap  may  be  dissected  back  ;  the 
joint  is  then  to  be  cut  through,  and  the  amputation  completed  ;  it  will  be 
found  that  the  flaps  completely  cover  the  anterior  surface  of  the  second 
phalanx,  and  are  to  be  retained  in  their  proper  position  by  plaisters. 

The  Uiird  phalanx  may  be  removed  from  the  second  in  the  fiilloviog 
manner : — The  extreme  or  third  phalanx  being  semiflexed,  the  surgeon  in- 
troduces his  knife  immediately  above  the  projecting- head  of  the  bona  to 
be  removed,  and  thus  lays  open  the  joint,  when,  by  directing  the  edge  of 
the  knife  along  the  palmar  surface  of  the  phalanx,  he  may  cut  his  way 
out,  80  as  to  form  a  single  flap  from  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  finger. 
This  is  a  mnch  quicker  operaUon  than  the  former,  and  less  punfol ;  I 
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qnet  the  straps  of  which  have  been  carried  over  the  acromion,  an  asost- 
ant  abducts  the  patient's  arm,  and  the  sargeon  standing  on  its  oater  side, 
ndses  the  deltoid  from  the  hamerus,  and  transfixes  it  about  its  center  in 
its  long  axis  with  a  double-edged  knife,  which  passes  close  to  the  bone, 
and  being  drawn  downwards  is  made  to  cut  its  way  out  just  at  the  inser- 
tion of  the  muscle.  This  flap  being  reflected,  the  knife  is  again  to  be 
introduced  in  a  similar  manner  behind  the  humerus,  and  a  flap  made  of 
the  triceps ;  the  bone  is  then  to  be  cleared  of  all  muscular  fibres,  and 
sawn  off  close  to  the  base  of  the  two  flaps,  which  will  be  about  an  inch 
fipom  its  neck.  The  artery  can  be  readily  secured  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  posterior  flap.  This  operation,  when  it  can  be  performed,  should  al- 
ways be  chosen  in  preference  to  the  amputation  at  the  articulation,  as 
the  natural  roundnesa  and  contour  of  the  shoulder  is  preserved,  and  the 
danger  and  inconveniences  concomitant  with  the  disarticulation  avoided. 

Amputation  at  the  uhoulder-joint. — The  ampiltation  of  the  arm  at  the 
shoulder-joint  may  be  easily  accomplished*  in  the  following  manner,  which 
I  believe  was  always  adopted  by  Baron  Larrey,  and  frequently  by  M. 
Dupuytren : — The  arm  being  raised  from  the  side,  and  the  subclavian  ar- 
tery compressed,  the  surgeon,  standing  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm  to 
be  amputated,  raises  the  deltoid  muscle  and  sofc  parts  which  cover  the 
outer  and  fore  part  of  the  humerus,  and  thrasting  a  sharp-pointed  double- 
edged  knife  through  them  close  to  the  bone,  immediately  below  the  acro- 
mion, cuts  downwards  and  outwards,  and  forms  the  outer  flap.  The  joint 
is  thus  exposed ;  and  is  easily  laid  open  by  cutting  through  the  capsular 
ligament  and  tendons  of  the  supra  spinatus  and  terres-minor  muscles ; 
when  by  bringing  the  elbow  inwards  and  backwards,  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus may  be  dislocated,  and  the  knife  being  carried  on  its  inner  side, 
the  internal  or  inferior  flap  may  be  formed,  and  the  arm  removed.  The 
artery  need  not  be  divided  in  this  operation  until  the  last  stroke  of  the 
knife  for  the  completion  of  the  internal  flap,  and  the  surgeon  may  com- 
press it  with  the  loft  hand  before  he  divides  it.  This  operation  I  consider 
the  easiest  of  the  many  which  have  been  proposed,  but  it  is  not  the  one  which 
I  have  myself  always  followed,  as  I  found  in  two  instances  in  which  I  employ- 
it  that  there  was  considerable  di£Sculty  in  healing  the  wound.  I  have 
therefore,  in  my  last  two  cases,  adopted  the  following  plan,  which  I  be- 
lieve was  first  recommended  by  Mr.  Lisfranc : — 

The  patient  being  seated  on  a  low  chair,  and  the  subclavian  artery 
compressed  upon  the  first  rib  above  the  clavicle,  the  surgeon  should  take 
his  stand  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm  to  be  amputated,  (if  it  be  the  left 
arm,  behind  the  patient :  the  arm  is  to  be  slightly  abducted,  and  rotated 
oatwards,  and  a  long  narrow  double-edged  and  pointed  knife  is  to  be  in- 
troduced immediately  below  the  projecting  extrenuty  of  the  acromion, 
and  directed  downwards  and  outwards  along  the  outer  and  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  humerus,  until  its  point  is  brought  out  at  the  axilla  just  in 
front  of  the  tendons  of  the  latissimusdorsi  and  teres-major  muscles.  The 
passage  of  the  knife  is  much  facilitated  by  the  soft  parts  being  grasped 
DV  the  surgeon,  and  raised  from  the  bone,  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of 
hi8  left  hand  marking  the  precise  points  where  the  knife  is  to  enter,  and 
make  its  exit.  The  outer  flap  is  completed  by  the  edge  of  the  knife  be- 
ing turned  downwards  and  outwards,  and  being  made  to  cut  its  way  out 
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tbe  strengtli  of  the  liend  being  much  diminished  from  the  remaintDg  Go- 
gera  losing  their  support.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  another  mode 
of  proceeding  should  be  suBtituled  for  that  of  disarticulatioD,  the  onJy" 
difference  being,  that  the  incisions  are  commenced  posteriorly  to  the  joint; 
the  flaps  maj  bo  formed  in  tho  manner  just  described.  If  preferred,  thii 
operation  may  he  performed  by  transfixing  the  hand  with  the  knife  on  either 
ado  of  the  metacarpal  hone  posteriori;  to  the  joint,  and  then  cutting  i 
way  out,  terminating  at  the  cleft  hetween  the  fingers ;  the  flaps  thu 
formed  are  to  be  held  aside,  and  the  metacarpal  hone  being  well  exposed 
behind  its  articular  head,  it  may  he  sawn  through  obliquely;  ivith  a  meta- 
carpal saw  ;  tbo  deformity  arising  from  tho  projection  of  the  head  of  tb« 
metacarpal  bone  is  thus  obviated,  and  the  remaining  fingers  are  also  ci- 
pflble  of  being  approximated.  The  removal  of  the  head  of  the  metaca^ 
pal  hone  is  an  operation  I  should  never  adopt  for  a  labouring  person,  u 
the  width  of  tho  palm  of  the  hand  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  their 
occupations;  but  for  those  to  whom  the  unsightline^s  is  more  important 
than  the  diminished  use  of  the  hand,  it  is  a  reasonable  operation. 

When  this  amputation  ia  performed  for  the  removal  of  the  fore  or  liltie 
finger,  the  radial  flap  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  ulnar  flap  in  the  latter 
should  he  made  the  larger,  so  as  completely  to  cover  the  eitrcmity  of  th« 
metacarpal  bono. 

"WLen  it  is  necessary  to  remove  all  the  fingers  from  their  metacarpd 
articulations,  leaving  only  ibe  thumb,  the  following  mode  of  operation 
ehould  be  adopted : — Tho  affected  band  being  proned  and  held  firmly  by 
an  assistant,  v,ha  at  the  same  time  draws  the  skin  of  the  mciacarpu 
region  forcibly  upwards,  the  surgeon  grasps  the  fingers  in  bU  left  hand, 
and  commences  an  incision  on  the  cubital  side  (if  operating  on  the  right 
hand)  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  articulation  of  the  little  finger,  just 
oppoaite  to  the  fleshy  sulcus  which  marks  the  centre  of  the  motion  of  that 
joint:  this  inciaion  ia  to  be  carried  firmly  across  the  dorsum  of  the  hand, 
lialf  an  inch  anterior  to  the  articulations,  dividing  the  skin  and  extensor 
tendons  in  its  course,  until  it  reaches  the  radial  side  of  the  metacarpal 
joint  of  the  forefinger :  the  flap  should  be  convex  towards  the  fingen, 
and  should  be  turned  back  to  expose  the  joints,  which  are  then  sncees- 
eively  to  be  laid  open,  and  the  heads  of  the  phalanges  disarticulated  from 
the  metacarpal  bones.  The  knife  is  to  be  passed  under  the  heads  of  the 
phalangea,  and  by  keeping  it  close  to  their  paknar  surfaces,  a  fiap  is  eas- 
ily formed,  which  ia  to  extend  as  far  as  the  line  which  marks  the  divinon 
between  the  fingers  and  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

This  operation  may  be  vaiied  by  commeooing  the  incision  on  the  pal- 
mar surface  of  the  hand,  dividing,  by  a  single  semicircular  cut,  all  tbe 
soft  parts  down  to  the  heads  of  tbe  metacarpal  bones;  the  hand  ia  tiieii 
to  be  proned,  and  a  second  incision,  commencing  at  the  termination  of 
tbe  first,  is  to  be  made  across  the  dorsal  surface  to  the  point  whence  th* 
first  incision  wss  commenced,  dividing  at  the  same  time  the  akin  and  ex- 
~  tensor  tendons :  the  beads  of  the  phalanges  are  then  to  be  luxated,  aad 
all  the  structures  connecting  them  being  divided,  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted. The  dorsal  incision  should  bo  bi3f  an  inch  in  front  of  the  heads 
of  the  metacarpal  hones,  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  dorsal  flap  to 
cover  those  bones. 
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joint — Step%  of  the  operation — Doubtful  advantages  of  thie  operation 
— Arbitraty  division  of  the  foot. 

AMPUTATIONS  09  THB  LOWBB  BXTRBMITT. 

Anqmtatians  of  the  foot — The  great  object  in  all  the  operations  on 
the  foot  is  to  remove  no  more  than  is  actually  necessary,  as  it  is  very  im* 
portant  not  to  diminish  the  base  of  support  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
ease  and  stability  of  locomotion.  In  the  operations  on  the  hand,  an 
organ  which  is  so  constantly  exposed  to  view,  the  surgeon's  skill  is  exer- 
cised to  produce  as  little  deformity  as  possible  ;  and  Uiis  is  even  some* 
times  carried  so  far  as  somewhat  to  sacrifice  a  certain  amount  of  utility, 
for  the  preservation  of  symmetry  and  goodly  appearance,  especially  when 
the  subject  of  the  operation  is  of  the  gentler  sex :  and  this  sacrifice  is 
perhaps  admissible  when  we  consider  that  one  hand  is  capable  of  assisting 
in  the  functions  of  the  other ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  reference  to  the 
foot,  one  can  in  no  wise  compensate  for  the  defect  of  its  fellow. 

When  the  second  or  extreme  phalanges  of  the  toes  are  either  so 
severely  fractured  or  seriously  diseased  as  to  require  their  immediate  le- 
moval,  it  is  usually  recommended  that  the  amputation  should  be  perform- 
ed at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation,  from  the  idea  that  a  remain- 
ing phalanx  is  more  inconvenient,  and  offers  a  greater  impediment  to  the 
fbture  use  of  the  foot,  than  if  they  were  all  removed  ;  at  the  same  time 
it  is  often  advisable  that  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  should  be  pre- 
served, to  maintain  the  natural  breadth  of  the  foot,  for  the  purpose  of 
support  to  the  body,  in  which  respect  this  operation  differs  from  the  cor- 
responding one  on  the  hand,  in  which  the  main  intention  is,  to  bring  the 
fingers  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 

This  rule  should  not  perhaps  be  invariably  adhered  to  with  respect  to 
the  foot,  more  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  we  find  the  extreme  or 
even  second  phalanx  permanently  contorted  and  flexed  under  the  foot. 
In  these  cases  it  is  better  I  believe  to  amputate  through  the  phalangeal 
joint,  as  the  remainmg  phalanx  still  affords  some  support  during  progres- 
sion and  standing,  and  being  never  required,  as  the  corresponding  bone 
in  the  finger,  to  be  submitted  to  flexion,  its  permanent  extension  offers  no 
inconvenience. 

Removal  of  either  the  second^  thirdj  or  fourth  toes  from  their  eorreS' 
ponding  metatarsal  bones. — ^If  amputated  separately,  the  amputation  is 
to  be  performed  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  removal  of  the 
fingers — viz.,  by  making  two  lateral  flaps,  and  then  cutting  through  the 
structures  of  the  joint.  If,  from  a  severer  injury,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  remove  the  three  middle  toes,  it  may  he  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner : — The  foot  being  well  supported,  the  surgeon  sitting  in  front, 
the  great  and  little  toes  are  to  be  abducted  from  those  to  be  removed, 
and  the  operator  grasping  them  in  his  left  hand,  makes  a  semicircular  in- 
cision, commencing  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
second  toe,  and  terminating  at  the  same  distance  in  front  of  the  joint  of 
the  fourth  too  (the  incision  will  cross  in  the  opposite  direction  if  it  be  the 
right  foot)  ;  this  incision  is  to  be  made  down  to  the  bones,  cutting  through 
the  extensor  tendons ;  and  the  flap  being  dissected  back^  tb^  ^^vodta  ^\^ 
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the  strength  of  the  hand  being  much  diminiBhed  from  the  remaining  fin- 
gers losing  their  support.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  another  mode 
of  proceeding  should  be  sustitntea  for  that  of  disarticulation,  the  only' 
difference  being,  that  the  incisions  are  commenced  posteriorly  to  the  joint ; 
the  flaps  may  be  formed  in  the  manner  just  described.  If  preferred,  this 
operation  may  be  performed  by  transfixing  tbe  band  with  the  knife  on  either 
ade  of  ibe  metacarpal  bone  posteriorly  to  the  joint,  and  then  cntdng  a 
way  out,  terminating  at  the  deft  between  the  fingers;  the  flaps  thus 
formed  are  to  be  held  aside,  and  the  metacarpal  bone  being  well  eiqposed 
behind  its  articular  head,  it  may  be  sawn  through  obliquely^  with  a  meta- 
carpal  saw  ;  the  deformity  arising  from  the  projection  of  tiie  head  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  is  thus  obviated,  and  the  renuuning  fingers  are  also  ca- 
pi[I)le  of  being  approximated.  The  removal  of  the  head  of  the  metacai^ 
pal  bone  is  an  operation  I  should  never  adopt  for  a  labouring  person,  as 
the  width  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  thrir 
occupations ;  but  for  those  to  whom  the  unsightliness  is  more  important 
than  the  diminished  use  of  the  hand,  it  is  a  reasonable  operation. 

When  this  amputation  is  performed  for  the  removal  of  the  fore  or  Utile 
finger,  tho  radial  flap  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  ulnar  flap  in  the  latter 
should  be  made  tho  larger,  so  as  completely  to  cover  the  extremity  of  the 
metacarpal  bone. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  remove  all  the  fingers  from  their  metacarpal 
articulations,  leaving  only  the  thumb,  the  following  mode  of  operation 
should  be  adopted : — The  affected  hand  being  proned  and  held  firmly  by 
an  assistant,  iN'ho  at  the  same  time  dra\?s  the  skin  of  the  metacarpal 
region  forcibly  upwards,  the  surgeon  grasps  the  fingers  in  his  left  hand, 
and  commences  an  incision  on  the  cubital  side  (if  operating  on  the  right 
hand)  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  articulation  of  the  little  finger,  just 
opposite  to  the  fleshy  sulcus  \?hich  marks  the  centre  of  the  motion  of  that 
joint :  this  incision  is  to  be  carried  firmly  across  the  dorsum  of  the  hand, 
half  an  inch  anterior  to  the  articulations,  dividing  the  skin  and  extensor 
tendons  in  its  course,  until  it  reaches  the  radial  side  of  the  metacarpal 
joint  of  the  forefinger :  the  flap  should  be  convex  towards  the  fingers, 
and  should  be  turned  back  to  expose  the  joints,  which  are  then  succes- 
sively to  be  laid  open,  and  the  heads  of  the  phalanges  disarticulated  from 
the  metacarpal  bones.  The  knife  is  to  be  passed  under  the  heads  of  the 
phalanges ;  and  by  keeping  it  close  to  their  palmar  surfaces,  a  flap  is  eas- 
ily formed,  which  is  to  extend  as  far  as  the  line  which  marks  the  division 
between  the  fingers  and  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

This  operation  may  be  varied  by  commencing  the  incision  on  the  pal- 
mar surface  of  the  hand,  dividing,  by  a  single  semicircular  cut,  all  the 
soft  parts  down  to  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones ;  the  hand  is  then 
to  be  proned,  and  a  second  incision,  commencing  at  the  termination  of 
the  first,  is  to  be  made  across  the  dorsal  surface  to  the  point  whence  the 
first  incision  was  commenced,  dividing  at  the  same  time  the  skin  and  ex- 
tensor tendons :  the  heads  of  the  phalanges  are  then  to  be  luxated,  and 
all  the  structures  connecting  them  being  divided,  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted. The  dorsal  incision  should  be  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  heads 
of  the  metacarpal  bones,  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  dorsal  flap  to 
cover  those  bones. 
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Diiich  as  possible  outwards  towards  the  second  toe,  and  the  knife  again 
entered  at  the  p<ttnt  where  it  was  first  introduced,  and  being  f<»rced  out 
it  the  sole  of  the  foot,  without  making  any  second  wound  through  the 
■kin  upon  either  the  dorsal  or  plantar  surface,  it  is  to  be  carried  forwards 
between  the  first  and  second  toes,  and  the  outer  flap  formed :  these  flaps 
being  held  back,  and  the  soft  parts  protected,  the  metatarsal  bone  is  to  be 
Iftim  through. 

This  operation  may  be  modified  by  cutting  from  without  to  within,  in- 
stead of  transfixing,  if  it  be  preferred  by  ^e  operator :  the  following 
plan  must,  in  that  case,  be  adopted. 

The  first  incision  is  to  be  made  in  the  inner  side  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
lx>  be  removed  (commencing  immediately  behind  the  point  where  the  bone 
ia  intended  to  be  sawn  through) :  it  is  to  be  continued  forwards  and  to- 
wards the  plantar  surface  of  the  great  toe,  so  as  to  cross  the  metatarsal 
joint,  and  terminate  on  its  plantar  surface  just  in  the  space  between  the 
great  avMl  second  toes  :  a  second  incision  is  commenced  at  the  same  point 
as  the  first,  and  made  to  pass  forwards  along  the  dorsum  of  the  toe^ 
slightly  inclining  outwards,  so  as  to  terminate  at  the  same  point  as  the 
other  mcision :  the  fiap^  thus  formed  are  then  to  be  retracted,  the  toe 
separated  from  the  surrounding  paifts,  and  the  bone  sawn  through ;  the 
vessels  are  then  to  be  secured,  the  soft  parts  brought  together,  and  the 
operation  is  completed :  either  of  these  operations  answers  equally  well 
for  the  amputation  through  the  metatarsal  bone  of  any  of  the  toes,  and 
the  kind  of  injury  which  would  lead  to  the  necessity  for  such  operatidn  is 
DSaally  severe — such  as  those  inflicted  in  railway  accidents,  gunshot 
wounos,  or  &om  heavy  weights  falling  upon  the  foot. 

Amputation  of  the  great  toe  at  ths  tanomttatanal  joint. — The  first 
object  is  to  discover  the  precise  situation  of  the  articulation  between  the 
internal  cuneiform  and  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  The  situation 
ef  the  joint  being  ascertained,  the  foot  is  to  be  firmly  secured,  resting 
rather  on  its  outer  edge,  and  an  incision  is  to  be  commenced  on  the  dor- 
Burn  of  the  internal  cuneiform  bone,  just  behind  its  articulation  with  the 
metatarsal  bone :  this  is  to  be  contmued  forwards  as  far  as  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe :  a  second  incision  is  then  to  be  made, 
commencing  from  the  under  and  inner  edge  of  the  internal  cuneiform 
bone,  terminating  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx ;  the 
terminations  of  these  incisions  are  to  be  united  by  a  cross  cut,  and  the 
whole  flap  dissected  back  to  its  base,  which  is  attached  to  the  internal  cu« 
ndform  bone.  The  edge  of  the  knife  is  then  to  be  placed  midway  on 
Ae  web  between  the  great  toe  and  second  toe,  and  carried  backwards 
dkse  to  the  first  metataml  bone,  as  far  as  its  articulation  with  the  cunei- 
ten  bone,  and  then  drawing  the  pint  of  the  knife  upwards,  so  as  ta 
onite  the  termination  of  the  second  incision  with  the  commencement  of 
Mie  first :  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  poUicis  is  next  to  be  out 
Ifaieagb,  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint  opened,  the  toe  forcibly  extended,  and 
Ibe  two  bones  separated :  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  is  then  to  be 
tnt  through,  ana  the  metatarsal  bone  liberated  from  its  further  attach- 
ments. In  making  the  second  or  outer  metatarsal  flap,  the  intermediate 
■oft  parts  AkOxM  be  drawn  outwards  as  much  as  possible,  to  secure  tibe 
igematktt.  of  a  sufficient  flap. 
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and  brining  the  knife  forward  in  cloee  appontioo  with  the  dnar  nda  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger,  as  fiur  as  its  phalai^geal  ex- 
trtmity. 

The  operation  may  also  be  performed  by  making  the  mner  flap  first ; 
bat  if  this  be  adopted,  the  joint  should  not  be  laid  open  firom  wraiin  to 
without,  as  the  knife  would  be  likely  to  pass  into  Uie  articulation  of  the 
cuneiform  with  the  unciform  bone,  and  would  probably  detach  the  fonner, 
or  at  any  rate  risk  the  laymg  open  of  the  wrist-joint.  I  belioTe  it  is, 
however,  a  better  plan  in  these  amputations  to  saw  off  the  carpal  ends  of 
the  metacarpus,  than  to  disartieukte  them ;  it  is  certainly  best  for  the 
fore,  middle,  and  little  fingers,  as  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  wrist-joint, 
and  flexor  carpi  radialis,  are  thus  preserved ;  and  even  after  amputation 
of  tiie  ring  fineer  much  support  b  ^ven  to  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
nuddle  and  litUe  fingers  by  the  preservatitm  of  its  carpal  extremity* 

In-  gunshot  wounds,  or  other  serious  accidents  produced  by  a  cnnhing 
force,  it  may  become  necessary  to  amputate  all  the  fingers  at  their  caipo- 
metacarpal  joints :  should  the  thumb  be  also  implicate  in  the  injury,  I 
believe  amputation  of  the  hand  at  the  wrist  jinnt  to  be  the  better  mode  of 
proceeding.  # 

AmpfUatian  of  thefinar  ntetaearpal  bona  at  Ikeir  artieulation  wUk 
He  carpus,  prtaennng  the  tAumft.— "To  perform  tMs  o^ratbn  the  fiidlow- 

a  are  the  steps  to  be  taken :  if  it  be  tne  right  hand,  it  should  be,  fibrmly 
d  in  the  position  of  supination,  and  an  incision  commenced  about  luJf 
an  inch  above' the  articulation  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  forefinger 
with  the  carpus,  and  carried  boldly  across  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  little  finger,  cutting  through  all  the  structures  which 
cover  the  metacarpal  bones :  this  flap  should  be  so  formed  as  to  present 
a  slight  convexity  towards  the  fingers ;  it  is  to  be  reflected  sufiiciently  to 
expose  the  carpo  metacarpal  joints.  A  second  incision,  similar  to  the 
first,  is  to  be  made  on  the  doreal  surface  of  the  hand,  and  the  flap  also 
reflected  to  expose  the  joints ;  these  being  successively  laid  open,  the 
hand  may  be  removed,  with  the  exception  of  the  thumb.  Should,  how- 
ever, the  proximal  extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones  prove  sound,  the 
articulation  may  be  left  entire,  and  the  bones  sawn  through,  by  which 
means  the  extensor  and  flexor  tendons  of  the  wrist-joint  may  be  preserved. 
Should  the  opportunity  offer  of  saving  a  finger  as  well  as  the  thumb,  the 
surgeon  should  always  avail  himself  of  it,  as  the  prehensile  power  of  a 
finger  and  thumb  may  be  adapted  to  most  useful  purposes,  and  is  &r 
superior  to  the  assistance  which  can  be  derived  from  the  most  complica* 
ted  apparatus.  Extreme  ingenuity  may  be  often  required  to  adapt  the 
mode  of  operating  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  hand  can  alone  enable  a  surgeon  to 
prosecute  his  intentions ;  but  with  this  knowledge  a  hand,  which  by  a 
less  skilful  operator  mighE  be  condemned  to  amputation,  may  be  rendered 
» most  useful  organ,  and  probably  permit  the  sufferer  to  follow,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  his  usual  avocations. 

Amputation  of  the  hand  at  the  wrist, — The  hand  being  firmly  held 
m  the  prone  position,  and  the  skin  forcibly  drawn  up  by  an  assistant,  the 
surgeon  commences  his  incision  a  littie  on  the  palmar  side  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna  of  the  right  hand,  and  continues  it  through  the  skin 
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in  a  semiltiDar  form,  terminating  it  on  the  palmar  side  of  tiie  styloid  pro- 
cess of  the  radios,  the  convezity  of  this  incision  being  towards  the  fin- 
gers, and  crossing  the  centre  of  the  digital  row  of  the  carpos  :  this  cuta- 
neous flap  is  to  be  reflected. 

The  hand  being  snpinated,  a  amilar  incinon  is  made  on  the  palmar 
side,  in  doing  which  great  care  is  required  to  preyent  a  button-hole  open- 
ing  being  made  in  the  skin,  where  the  integument  is  so  closely  attached 
to  the  pisiform  bone ;  the  palmar  flap  being  reflected,  the  extensor  and 
flexor  tendons  are  to  be  cut  through  close  to  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  the 
knife  carried  through  the  joint,  dividing  all  its  remaining  ligamentous  at- 
tachments. 

Some  surgeons  recommend  a  modification  of  this  operation,  laying 
open  the  joint  immediately  after  the  dorsal  flap  is  formed,  and  then  tra- 
versing the  joint,  form  the  anterior  flap,  by  flexing  the  joint,  and  cutting 
out  in  tho  palm  of  the  hand.  I  prefer  the  first  operation,  as  by  the  se- 
cond the  tendons  are  left  much  longer,  and  less  manageable,  than  in  Ae 
other  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  circular  operation  has  also  been  adopted  by  some  surgeons  in  the 
following  manner :  tiie  hand  being  firmly  held  between  pronation  and  su- 
pination, and  the  skin  forcibly  retracted,  a  circular  incision  is  made 
through  the  skin  an  inch  below  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and 
ulna,  and  being  reflected,  the  operator  presses  down  the  patient's  hand, 
and  then  traverses  the  joint  from  its  radial  to  its  ulnar  aspect,  divid* 
ing  all  the  tendons  and  ligaments  wbich  connect  the  hand  with  the 
forearm. 

The  radial,  ulnar,  and  interosseous  arteries  all  require  to  be  secured 
after  these  operations,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought  to- 
gether by  a  smgle  suture  and  plaisters.  In  amputating  at  the  wrist  joint, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  remove  or  injure  the  interarticular  fibro-carti- 
lage  placed  between  the  ulna  and  cuneuorm  bone,  for  as  this  cartilage 
attaches  the  radius  to  the  ulna,  the  strength  of  those  bones  is  much  di- 
minished by  its  removal,  and  the  motions  of  the  radius  upon  the  ulnar 
may  likewise  be  permanently  destroyed :  its  removal  may  always  be 
avoided  by  directing  the  edge  of  the  knife  towards  the  carpus,  rather 
than  towards  the  bones  of  the  forearm. 

I  have  three  times  amputated  at  the  wrist-joint,  according  to  the  first 
mode  here  recommended.  In  one  of  these  cases,  after  a  gunshot  wound, 
in  consequence  of  the  laceration  of  the  skin  the  flaps  were  rather  scanty ; 
I  therefore  sawed  off*  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  In 
the  other  cases  the  stumps  healed  ec^ually  rapidly,  and  in  neither  of  them 
did  I  remove  the  articular  cartilages,  a  step  in  the  operation  which  I  con- 
sider perfectly  unnecessary,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  impede  the  union 
of  the  stump. 

When  either  injury  or  disease  has  implicated  the  wrist  joint  itself,  as 
well  as  the  structures  of  the  hand,  if  amputation  be  required  it  must  be 
performed  through  the  forearm,  and  may  be  effected  either  by  the  flap 
or  by  the  circular  mode  of  operating.  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  myself 
a  zealous  advocate  for  the  circular  operation,  both  in  amputations  of 
tiie  forearm  and  the  leg,  and  have  found  in  my  own  practice  that  the 
wound  heals  much  more  readily  than  when  the  flap  operation  has  been 
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into  tie  articulations  of  the  middle  cuneiform  bone  Trith  the  other  two, 
which  jomts  are  in  so  direct  a  line  with  the  incisions  that  this  is  likely  to 
occnr :  but  it  may  always  be  obviated  by  not  allowing  the  longitudinal  in- 
cisions to  extend  further  back  than  the  imaginary  line  first  drawn  straigjit 
across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  from  the  tubercle  of  the  fifth  metatanal 
bone  to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  cuneiform  in  the  continuity  of  which 
line  the  second  tarso-metatarsal  articulation  is  placed  ;  vi  fact,  exactly 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  joint  between  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  and  the 
cuboid. 

Some  surgeons  recommend  that  the  plantar  flap  should  be  made  imme- 
diately after  the  dorsal  by  transfixing  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  cutting 
x>ut  and  then  disarticulating  the  joints ;  there  is,  however,  some  difficulty 
in  the  execution  of  this  plan,  in  consequence  of  the  arched  form  of  the 
plantar  regior. 

The  tourniquet  had  always  better  be  employed  in  these  operations. 

If  the  injury  to  the  foot  requiring  partial  amputation  be  sufficiently 
anterior  to  tibe  tarso-metatarsal  joints,  it  is  better  to  saw  through  the  me- 
tatarsal bones  than  to  divide  them  at  the  articulations,  for  the  obvioas 
reason  that  a  broader  base  of  support  is  left,  and  the  use  of  the  flexor 
and  extensor  muscles  of  the  ankle  joint  preserved ;  this  should  therefore 
always  bo  the  method  employed  when  practicable. 

Amputation  of  the  foot  through  the  tardus. — M.  Chopart  was  the 
first  surgeon  who  performed  this  operation  ;  I  have  myself  employed  it 
upon  two  or  three  occasions.  Following  the  directions  he  has  laid  down, 
I  found  it  easy  of  execution,  but  met  with  considerable  subsequent  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  stump  to  heal, — ^principally,  I  believe,  in  consequence 
of  the  hardness  of  the  cuticle  on  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  siill,  however,  it 
is  an  operation  which,  under  certain  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  foot, 
must  be  had  recourse  to. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  to  place  the 
patient  upon  a  high  chair,  the  operator  sitting  on  a  lower  seat  in  front; 
then,  grasping  the  sole  of  the  foot  with  his  left  hand,  he  feels  for  the  tu- 
bercle of  the  OS  naviculare  on  its  inner  side,  and  there  places  his  forefin- 
ger or  thumb,  (according  to  the  foot  he  is  operating  on  ;)  immediately 
at  the  opposite  point  on  the  outer  side  he  will  feel  the  articulation  be- 
tween the  OS  cuboides  and  the  calcis.  An  incision  of  a  semilunar  form  is 
then  to  be  made  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  commencing  at  one  of 
these  points,  and  continuing  it  to  the  other,  making  sufficient  pressure  on 
the  knife  to  secure  the  complete  division  of  the  soft  parts.  The  flap  be- 
ing reflected,  we  may  proceed  to  open  the  joints,  which  will  be  much  fa- 
cilitated by  pressing  the  metatarsus  downwards,  and  having  separated  the 
bones  from  each  other,  the  knife  may  be  passed  on  their  tinder  surface, 
between  them  and  the  sole  of  the  foot,  which  is  to  be  cut  away  from  the 
bones  by  drawing  the  knife  forwards  as  far  as  the  anterior  extremities  of 
the  metatarsal  bones.  This  will  be  found  to  leave  just  suflScient  flap  to 
cover  the  face  of  the  stump.  In  the  last  case  in  which  I  performed  this 
operation,  I  made  the  under  flap  by  transfixing  the  sole  of  the  foot  from  one 
aide  to  the  other  before  I  opened  the  joints,  and  I  found  this  to  be  easier 
of  execution  than  that  I  have  just  described,  as  proposed  by  M.  Chopart. 
The  dautar  and  axklenoi  tlbloi  axtAtlea  must  be  secured  in  this  operation, 
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Amputation  of  the  foot  at  the  arikle-Joint.^-The  tonmiqaei;  being  ap- 
plied, and  the  foot  securely  held  by  an  assistant,  with  thQ  heel  resting  on 
the  edge  of  a  table  of  convenient  height,  the  operation  is  commenced  by 
an  incision  being  made  beginning  immediately  below  the  center  of  one 
malleolus,  and  passing  in  a  semilunar  direction  across  the  dorsum  of  the 
{oot  to  a  corresponding  point  below  the  malleolus  on  the  opposite  side : 
the  curve  of  this  incision  is  towards  the  toes.  A  second  incision  is  now 
made  to  unite  the  extremities  of  the  first,  by  being  carried  across  the 
sole  of  the  foot  from  one  malleolus  to  the  other.  The  last  incision  di- 
▼ides  all  the  soH;  parts  down  to  the  bones  of  the  tarsus :  the  plantar  flap 
is  to  be  dissected  back  io  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  OS  calcis,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  not  to  wound  the  pos- 
terior tibiahartery.  The  anterior  or  dorsal  flap  is  also  to  be  turned  back, 
and  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  ankle-joint  exposed,  and  being  widely  open- 
ed, by  the  foot  being  depressed  as  much  as  possible  after  the  articulation 
is  cut  into,  the  anterior  part  of  the  tendo-Achillis  is  exposed,  and  it,  as 
well  as  any  other  structures,  still  keeping  the  foot  attached  to  the  leg, 
must  be  carefully  divided ;  the  malleoli  are  then  sawed  off,  and  the  ampu- 
tation is  completed.  After  the  foot  is  removed,  the  plantar  arteries  are 
to  be  secured,  and  the  flaps  being  brought  together  are  maintained  in  ap* 
position  by  means  of  the  interrupted  suture.  The  supposed  advantage 
in  this  operation  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  formatioq  of  tfie 
figure  of  the  stump  that  structure  is  employed  which  is  naturally  intended 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  body,  bemg  furnished  with  a  hard  cuticle, 
capable  of  bearing  pressure  ;  and  in  addition  to  this  point,  the  form  of 
the  stump  must  be  looked  upon  as  very  favourable,  as  it  is  easy  to  adopt 
an  artificial  foot  to  it,  so  that  but  little  deforouty  is  produced.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  healing  the  stump,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  thickness  of  the  cuticle  in  this  region,  and  this  forms  to  a  certain 
extent  an  objection  to  the  operation. 

In  examining  a  healthy  foot,  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  precise  position  of  the  various  joints  through  which  the  amputations 
I  have  described  are  to  be  executed ;  and  the  anatomist  can  have  nd  hes- 
itation in  performing  them.  But  when,  from  protracted  disease,  the  gen- 
eral conformation  of  the  foot  has  undergone  great  change  from  swelling 
and  effusion,  all  the  natural  indications  of  the  position  of  each  articula- 
tion are  lost,  and  considerable  difficulty  necessarily  arises  in  making  the 
first  incision  through  the  sofc  parts  to  correspond  with  the  precise  point 
for  laying  open  the  joint  intended  to  be  disarticulated,  and  I  have  there- 
fore arranged  the  following  arbitrary  division  of  the  foot,  to  facilitate 
the  steps  in  amputations  of  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones. 

1.  A  line  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the  great  toe  to  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  os  calcis  is  divided  nearly  into  equal  parts  by  a  point 
which  marks  the  articulation  of  the  internal  cuneiform  with  the  metatar- 
sal bone  of  the  great  toe. 

2.  A  line  drawn  from  the  tarso-metatarsal  articulation  to  the  extreme 
point  of  the  great  toe — that  is  to  say,  the  anterior  half  of  the  line 
described  above — ^is  divided  into  equal  parts  by  the  point  at  which  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  is  articulated  with  the  metatat^^  \^^^^ 
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8.  A  line  drawn  from  the  tarso-metatarsal  articolaHoa  to  the  centre  of 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  internal  malleolus  will  be  divided  into  equal 
parts  by  the  tubercle  of  the  os  naviculare^  immediatelj  behind  which  is 
the  junction  of  that  bone  with  the  astragsdus. 

4.  A  line  drawn  from  the  point  just  posterior  to  the  tabercle  of  the 
navicular  bone,  and  carried  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  will  mark  Ae 
division  between  the  os  naviculare  and  astragalus,  and  the  os  cuboides 
and  OS  calcis. 


*  ^mm    » 
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CONTINUATION    OF    AMPUTATION. 

Amputation  ff  iheUff — Different  methods  of  performing  tkU  operatim; 
the  circular  method — Preparation  and  position  of  the  patient — 8Uf$ 
(jf  the  operation — A^^nptUation  of  the  leg  by  forming  a  poeterior  flof 
— Amputation  immediately  below  th^  tuberosity  of  Uie  tibia — AmpAer 
tion  of  the  thigh  ;  different  methods;  circular  method — ArrangemeiU 
of  the  patient  and  position  qf  iterator — Steps  qf  the  operatin^^ 
^preatment  of  the  stump — Amputation  qf  the  thigh  by  the  flap  metiod 
— Plan  of  proQedurt — Precautions  to  be  observed — Amputation  at 
the  hip  joint — Important  character  of  the  operation — Desariplim  of 
the  operationr^^Modification  qf  the  operation — Gases. 

AMPUTATIONS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTBEMI^ — continued. 

One  of  the  chief  considerations  in  the  amputation  of  the  leg  relates  to 
the  choice  of  the  part  through  which  the  section  should  be  made ;  for 
although  the  limb  may  be  removed  in  any  part  of  its  length,  it  is  a  great 
object  to  leave  a  stump  of  the  most  convenient  length  ;  and  with  thb  view 
perhaps  the  amputation  through  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  is  the  best,  is 
it  enables  the  patient  to  rest  his  knee  on  an  artificial  leg  without  having 
the  deformity  of  a  long  projecting  stump,  which  at  the  same  time,  is  al- 
ways a  source  of  great  inconvenience.  The  amputation  at  the  upper 
third  of  the  leg  should,  in  my  opinion,  invariably  be  chosen  for  those  who 
will  be  afterwards  obliged  to  make  much  use  of  the  limb  ;  but  for  per- 
sons  in  a  higher  class  of  life,  especially  females,  where  there  may  be  anx- 
iety to  conceal  the  defect  by  an  artificial  limb,  the  longer  the  stump — or, 
in  other  words,  the  lower  the  amputation  is  performed — the  better,  as  the 
facility  in  the  adaptation  of  the  mechanical  apparatus  will  be  so  much  the 
greater. 

In  this  amputation,  as  in  most  others,  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to 
the  method  by  which  the  removal  of  the  limb  should  be  effected — wheth- 
er preference  should  be  given  to  the  circular  or  to  the  flap  operation :  I 
prefer  the  circular,  both  in  the  amputations  of  the  leg  and  forearm ;  bat 
there  may  be  circumstances  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  injury  or  dis- 
ease; wluch  pTeclude  the  ^s^bUity  of  leaving  a  sufficient  covering  to  the 
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bones  by  the  circular  method ;  in  such  a  case  the  flap  operation  may  still 
be  preferable.  I  shall  describe  the  steps  Tfhich  are  to  be  followed  in  the 
performance  of  both  these  operations. 

Amputation  of  the  leg  at  the  upper  third  hy  the  eiretdar  method. — For 
tbe  compression .  of  the  femoral'  artery  the  toumiqnet  is  usually  employ- 
ed, but  it  may  be  maintained  by  an  able  assistant.  There  are,  as  I  have 
before  said,  advantages  belonging  peculiarly  to  each  of  these  plans.  The 
application  of  the  tourniquet  affords  to  the  operator  a  sense  of  security 
which  no  substitute,  not  even  the  co-operation  of  a  very  experienced  as- 
sistant, can  afford ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  compression  of  the 
xniun  trunk  by  the  thumb  of  the  assistant  interferes  only  with  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  arteries,  and  thus  dinumshes,  in  great 
measure,  the  loss  of  venous  blood  which  occurs  when  the  tourniquet  is 
employed. 

In  amputating,  some  operators  make  it  a  rule  always  to  place  them- 
selves on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb  to  be  removed,  considering  that  the 
most  convenient  position ;  others  always  place  themselves  so  that  the  left 
hand  can  grasp  the  portion  of  the  limb  to  be  removed.    For  myself,  I 

refer  having  my  left  hand  always  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  limb,  that 
may  regulate  the  tension  of  the  skin  and  soft  parts  while  cutting  through 
Ihem ;  I  place  myself,  therefore,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  right,  and  inner 
side  of  the  left  Umb. 

In  amputating  the  leg,  the  point  at  which  the  bones  should  be  sawn 
through  is  about  three  inches  and  a  half  below  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia ; 
consequently  the  incisions  through  the  soft  parts  must  be  made  at  least 
two  inches  below  this,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  sufficient  covermg  to  the 
bones ;  and  this  is  effected  by  making  a  circular  incision  around  the  leg 
down  to  the  very  bones  on  the  fore  part  of  the  limb,  but  merely  through 
the  fascia  at  the  posterior  part.  The  skin  and  fascia  must  next  be'  dis- 
sected back,  and  everted  to  the  extent  of  a  couple  of  inches,  wbich  is, 
indeed,  exactly  the  point  where  the  bones  are  to  be  sawn  through :  the 
amputating  knife  then  being  placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  everted 
skin,  all  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  bones  are  to  be  cut  through  by  one 
drcular  incision ;  and  should  one  cut  not  suffice,  the  muscles  are  to  be 
completely  detached  from  the  bones  by  repeated  touches  of  the  knife,  so 
as  to  expose  the  bones  a  littie  above  the  level  of  the  everted  integuments. 
A  catlin,  or  the  amputating  knife  if  it  be  narrow  enough,  is  then  to  be 
inserted  between  the  tibia  and  the  fibula,  and  all  the  interosseal  tissues 
divided,  taking  care  that  the  knife  does  not  pass  above  the  level  where 
the  bones  are  to  be  sawn  through,  as  in  that  case  there  is  danger  of  the 
arteries  and  veins  being  wounded  above  the  face  of  the  stump,  which  adds 
much  to  the  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  ligatures.  The  bones  are 
now  to  be  sawn  through,  and  during  this  part  of  the  operation  the  assist- 
ant who  holds  the  limb  should  rotate  it  inwards  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
bring  the  fibula  to  a  level  with  the  tibia ;  the  two  bones  being  then  press- 
ed together,  by  the  firm  grasp  of  the  operator's  left  hand  above,  and  by 
the  assistant  below,  are  easily  sawn  through,  together,  or  the  fibula  may 
be  sawn  through  first :  in  that  case,  however,  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  both  are  divided  on  precisely  the  same  level,  which  may  be  secured 
by  makmg  at  first  a  gioove  in  the  two  bones  by  one  and  tiie  samA 
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action  of  ihe  saw.  The  anterior,  posterior  tibial,  and  fibular  aiieriei, 
are  to  be  secured,  and  frequently  some  muscular  branches  will  also  le- 
quire  ligatures. 

When  it  can  be  adopted,  I  prefer  the  circular  method  of  ampattdng 
the  leg ;  but  sometimes  we  may  not  have  the  choice  either  of  the  method 
or  the  part  at  which  amputation  can  be  performed,  owing  to  the  destroc- 
tion  of  the  soft  parts,  either  by  disease  or  accident,  rendering  the  remo?- 
al  of  the  limb  at  a  particular  point,  and  by  a  particular  mode  of  proce- 
dure, imperative. 

Amputation  of  the  leg  hy  forming  a  posterior  flap. — The  operator, 
standing  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  during  the  performance  of  the 
circular  operation,  and  the  limb  being  rotated  inwards,  places  bis  thumb 
and  forefinger  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  leg,  an  inch  below  the  point 
where  the  bones  are  to  be  sawn  through,  and  ascertains  by  the  toock 
precisely  the  position  of  the  posterior  edges  of  the-  two  bones :  he  then 
makes  an  incision  down  to  the  bones  across  the  fore  part  of  the  leg  fiom 
one  finger  to  the  other,  and,  without  taking  the  knife  from  the  limb, 
trai^fizes  the  calf  of  the  leg,  returning  the  point  of  the  knife  throo^ 
the  opening  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb  which  was  made  by  the  ooid- 
mencement  of  the  first  incidon :  the  posterior  flap  is  then  to  be  fonned 
by  cutting  downwards  along  the  course  of  the  bones  until  he  has  sepaiat- 
ed  sufficient  to  form  the  posterior  flap,  when  he  cuts  obliquely  outwards 
throiiigh  the  skin :  die  small  anterior  cutaneous  flap  is  now  to  be  dissected 
back,  and  i^  circular  incision  carried  around  the  bones,  to  separate  my 
remaining  muscular  fibres  which  may  be  attached  to  them :  the  catlia  be- 
ing then  introduced  between  the  bones,  with  the  precautions  described  in 
the  last  operation,  all  the  interosseous  tissues  are  to  be  divided  and  the 
bones  sawn  through.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  method  of  amputating 
the  leg  is  executed  excites  considerable  Sclat^  but  I  do  not  think  the 
stumps  heal  with  the  same  readiness  as  after  the  circular  operation ;  be- 
sides  this,  there  is  usually  more  difficulty  in  securing  the  arteries,  and  the 
nerves  are  liable  to  be  left  m  long  strips.  I  have  already  described,  in 
my  preliminary  remarks  on  amputation,  means  which  may  be  adopted  in 
this  flap  operation  to  avoid  these  accidents — viz.  the  adoption  of  a  coune 
betwecA  the  flap  and  circular  mode  of  operation. 

Two  lateral  flaps  are  sometimes  recommended  in  the  amputation  of  the 
leg,  but  I  think  tlpds  plan  should  never  be  had  recourse  to  unless  cinnuo- 
stances  forced  the  operator  to  seek  for  covering  to  the  bones  from  the 
lateral  aspects  of  the  Umb. 

AmpiUafion  qf  the  leg  immediatdy  below  the  tubero^y  of  ihe  tifna^'^ 
It  m^y  be  possible  that,  in  consequence  eithei^  of  accident  or  disease,  the 
surgeon  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  amputate  the  leg  immediate^ 
be}ow  the  tubercle ;  but  i;i  such  casesi,  if  there  be  uot  a  sufficient  quan? 
tity  of  sound  sp^  parts  to  form  a  stump  without  the  removal  of  the  fibqb 
bv  disarticulating  it  from  the  tibia,  this  operation,  I  unhesitatingly  say, 
8hoi44  never  be  had  recpvse  to ;  the  amputation  should^  in  such  cases, 
idways  he  performed  above  the  kQ,ee.  I  am  well  awaire  of  the  advauta* 
ges  deriya,ble  from  the  preservation,  of  the  knee-joint  \  but  in  the  veiy 
attempt  tp  do  so,  by  the  removal  of  the  fibula  for  the  purpose  of  I^essen* 
ing  4&e  quantity  oi^  boi^  surft^^e  to  l^js  co.vered  by  soft  parts,  th^ipe  i^  ep 
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auch  danger  either  of  opening  the  capenlar  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  or 
»f  producing  a  subsequent  inflammation  in  it  from  its  dose  proximity  to^ 
he  tibio-fibular  articulation,  that  I  repudiate  the  method  from  its  exces-' 
Ayq  danger  even  to  life  itself.  I  have  twice  performed  this  operation : 
>iice  in  a  case  of  fracture,  and  once  in  necrosis.  My  first  patient  rocoy« 
ired,  but  the  second  died  from  abscess  in  the  knee-joint,  although  at  the 
ime  of  the  operation  there  was  no  indication  of  the  synovial  capsule  of 
he  kneejomt  bemg  mjured. 

As  for  the  amputation  at  the  knee-ioint,  I  cannot  conceive  a  single  effi- 
rient  reason  for  its  performance:  no  benefit  is  derived  from  the  addition- 
il  length  of  the  stump  ;  die  condyles  of  the  femur  afford  but  an  ill-form* 
^  base  for  support ;  the  large  surface  of  articular  cartilage  must  retard 
the  healing  of  the  wound  ;  and  the  liability  to  subsequent  ulceration  in 
the  cartilages  of  the  patella  and  femur,  as  well  as  the  greater  severity  of 
the  operation,  in  consequence  of  laying  open  so  large  a  joint,  are  all  suf* 
Bcient  reasons  for  condemning  this  method  of  amputating.  The  only 
modification  of  this  operation  which  I  can  consider  admissible,  is  the  saw« 
ing  through  the  femur  immediate^  above  the  condyles :  but  I  have  yet 
U>  learn  the  advantage  gained  by  this  additional  length  of  stump,  ana  I 
consider  it  a  better  operation  to  amputate  at  the  junction  of  the  lower 

ih  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh. 

Amtmtalian  of  the  thigh. — ^Tnis  amputation  is  most  irequentiy  per- 
Ibnpaea  at  the  V>wer  third  of  the  thigh,  as  at  that  point  the  stump  is  left 
q{  the  most  convement  length  to  the  patient.  Notwithstanding  tiie  size 
of  the  femoral  artery  and  its  branches,  it  is  in  this  operation  that  the  com- 
[ireauicm  of  the  external  iliac  artery  on  the  pubea  by  the  hand  of  a  sldlful 
aasistant,  instead  of  the  employment  of  the  tourniquet,  is  more  especial- 
hr  preferable,  as  the  application  of  that  instrument  prevents  the  contrao* 
dan  of  the  skin  and  muscles  for  the  formation  of  a  suflSdont  covering  of 
aoft  parts  to  the  bone ;  on  this  accoumt,  pressure  by  the  hand  should  al- 
ways be  had  recourse  to  where  it  is  possible ;  and,  moreover,  if  it  be  of 
great  importance  that  hut  little  blood  should  be  lost,  the  latter  method  is 
preferable,  as  much  less  bleedmg  will  occur  when  the  pressure  is  made 
pj  the  hand  than  when  the  tourniquet  is  employed,  as  the  latter  method 
invariably  leads  to  profuse  venous  bleeding. 

Tht  amputation  of  the  thigh  may  be  performed  either  by  the  cir- 
cular or  flap  method :  in  a  large  full-sized  thigh  I  consider  the  circur 
Imr  method  preferable,  as  in  the  flap  operation  the  weight  of  the  flapa 
ia  fo  peat  that  they  bi^ve  a  tendency  to  drag  forcibly  upon  the  bone„  ao 
m  lo  keep  up  a  degree^  ^f  irritation,  and  to  interfere  with  the  umon  (4f 
t)u)  stmmu  The  choice  between  the  two  operatbns  ought  not  to  be  a 
mtter  Qi  mere  caprice ;  I  shall  therefore,  describe  the  mode  of  proceed-* 
iD^ii^each.  ^ 

Qireulm  ampuiation  at  ih9  hwer  third  qf  ih$  tUj^A.^^The  patient  be* 
IM  pl^^  on  a  table  of  convenient  height,  and  brought  dose  to  its  edge 
noth  bia  back  weU  supported,  the  artery  must  be  compressed^  either  hjr 
^  iM  of  an  asnstant  or  by  the  tourniquet^  and  the  extrenuty  about  to 
he  ainpntated  must  be  firmly  held  by  au  assistant,^  one  band  grav^^S  ^ 
Imee,  and  the  other  the  leg,  just  below  the  calf.     The  operator  sboujd 

])lece  himself  w  the  outer  «de  <^  tb^  rig^  bnd^  a^d  («i  tiie  iw^^  d^t^^ 
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the  left ;  the  sound  leg  should  he  held  down  out  of  the  way  of  the  siff- 
geon,  who,  grasping  the  thigh  with  his  left  hand  at  the  precise  poiiJt  at 
which  he  intends  to  saw  the  bone,  and  forcibly  retracting  the  skin,  passes 
his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  the  patient,  and  places  the  heel  of  the  am- 
putating knife  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  limb,  two  inches  below 
the  intended  point  of  section  of  the  bone  ;  then  by  one  sweep  of  the  knife 
he  must  carry  it  round  the  thigh  so  as  to  terminate  the  incision  with  its 
point  where  he  commenced  with  its  heel.  This  incision  should  cut  through 
the  skin  and  fascia,  which  are  to  be  dissected  two*  inches  back,  at  &e 
same  time  being  everted.  The  heel  of  the  knife  is  again  to  be  placed  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  muscles,  close  to  the  everted  integuments,  and 
these  muscles  are  all  to  be  divided  down  to  the  bone ;  but  however  com- 
pletely this  incision  may  be  made,  some  fibres  of  the  deep-seated  mosdes 
will  still  require  separation  from  the  femur :  this  being  effected,  the  moa* 
cles  will  contract  even  beyond  the  point  to  which  the  skin  is  everted. 
If  the  limb  be  very  large,  a  linen  retractor  my  be  employed  to  draw 
back  the  muscles  sufficiently  to  expose  the  point  at  which  the  bone  is  to 
be  sawn  through ;  but  if  the  limb  be  but  of  moderate  size,  the  hand  of 
an  assistant  will  be  sufficient  to  guard  the  soft  parts  from  the  teeth  of 
the  saw. 

The  femoral  artery  and  other  bleeding  vessels  are  to  be  secured  in  the 
usual  manner,  a  bandage  being  applied  around  the  thigh,  and  the  stomp 
only  partially  dressed,  leaving  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  parts  tmtfl 
three  or  four  hours  after  the  amputation,  after  which  all  danger  of  further 
haemorrhage  may  be  considered  as  past,  at  least  until  the  period  when 
"  secondary  bsemorrhage"  is  liable  to  occur.  By  the  term  secondary 
hsemorrhage,  as  I  explained  in  a  former  lecture,  is  meant  the  bleeding 
which  sometimes  results  from  constitutional  causes,  arising  either  from 
the  inability  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  patient  to  seal  up  the  arteries  by 
adhesive  matter,  or  to  resist  the  ulcerative  separation  of  the  ligatures 
from  the  vessels  before  the  latter  had  become  obliterated. 

Amputation  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  by  the  anterior  and  jmte- 
rior  flap  method. — The  patient  is  to  be  prepared  and  secured  as  in  the 
last  operation,  and  the  surgeon,  placing  himself  in  the  same  position  with 
relation  to  the  patient,  grasps  the  soft  parts  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thigh  with  his  left  hand,  and,  raising  them  from  the  bone,  transfixes  the 
limb  with  a  long  double-edged  knife,  keeping  close  to  the  bone  by  de- 
pressing the  handle  of  the  knife  as  he  crosses  the  femur  ;  and  then,  by 
elevating  the  handle  as  he  pushes  it  through  the  skin  on  the  opposite  side, 
he  secures  a  sufficiently  large  anterior  flap.  The  posterior  flap  is  then 
made  by  inserting  the  knife  at  the  point  at  which  it  was  first  introduced, 
and,  carrying  it  behind  the  femur,  it  is  brought  out  at  the  same  counter- 
opening,  by  depressing  the  handle  of  the  knife,  and  then  the  posterior 
fl!ap  is  completed  by  cutting  downwards  and  towards  the  surface,  as  in 
making  the  anterior  flap :  the  muscles  are  to  be  separated  from  the  femur 
by  a  circular  incision  at  the  point  at  which  it  is  to  be  sawn  through,  the 
flaps  being  held  back ;  the  saw  is  then  to  be  applied  to  the  bone,  and  the 
amputation  is  completed  ;  the  vessels  being  secured  and  the  stump  dress- 
ed as  in  the  other  operations. 

When  amputabtaoix  oi  \!bL<^  \hi^  \a  xe^d^ed  very  high  up,  so  high,  in- 
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deed,  as  to  approach  ihh  trochanter  minori  the  touniiqnet  should  nerer 
be  used,  but  the  femoral  artery  compressed  by  an  aaastaat  i^pon  the 
pubes,  as  the  toamiquet  preyento  the  necessary  retraction  of  the  mnscles, 
and  indeed^  if  used,  must  be  placed  so  high  up  as  to  be  nearly  inoon- 
petent  to  its  purpose.  The  flap  operation  is  also  in  this  case  preferable 
to  the  circular,  and  I  have  in  three  instances  employed  this  method,  as 
already  described  in  the  amputation  of  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh, 
forpiing  an  anterior  and  postorior  flap ;  merely  modifying  tf^e  operatioQ 
bj  making  the  flaps  much  les9  thicks  and  separating  the  greater  portJen 
of  the  muscles  from  the  femur  by  the  circular  inciibn.  hx  securing  the 
Teasels,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  profunda,  as  well  as  i^e  superfici^ 
femoral  artery,  is  tied,  as  the  vessels  are  cut  through  very  close  to  the 
pcrint  at  which  the  femoral  artery  usually  divides  into  its  superficial  and 
Oeep  branches ;  the  stump  should  not  be  dressed  immediately,  as  the  pa^ 
tient  is  very  likely  to  fdiat  from  the  severity  of  the  operation,  and  the 
bleeding  would  probably  not  occur  until  reaction  had  taken  place ;  this 
period  iBj  indeed,  the  most  proper  at  which  permanently  to  adapt  the  sur* 
&ces  of  the  wound.  This  operation  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  nearly  equal 
in  danger  to  the  patient,  to  the  amputation  at  the  hipjcnnt ;  it  is  usually 
had  recourse  to  in  consequence  of  severe  fracture  of  the  thigh,  and  I 
think  I  may  safely  say  should  never  be  employed  in  cases  of  malignant 
disease ;  for  as  it  is  admitted  to  be  as  dangerous  to  the  patient  as  the 
amputation  at  the  hip  joint,  the  latter  operation  diould,  I  believe,  alwaye 
t)e  preferred  in  such  cases,  as  it  diminishes  the  liability  to  the  return  of 
the  disease. 

Amputatian  of  the  lower  extremity  at  the  hip-joint — ^It  is  true  that 
tluB  is  an  appalling  operation ;  but  so  many  successful  cases  are  now  re-* 
corded  that  there  can  no  longer  remain  any  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  ito 
being  classed  in  the  category  of  admissible  operations.  In  patiente  at* 
tenuated  from  protracted  disease,  btft  still  free  from  orgamc  lesion  of  any 
Yital  organ,  the  result  of  this  operation  is  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  al* 
though,  when  resorted  to  in  consequence  of  severe  external  injury  in  a 
large  healthy  man,  the  prognosis  must  always  be  considered  as  unfavour- 
ible.  I  have  in  two  cases  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  per* 
Ibnning  this  operation,  but  in  both  instances  the  patients  faltered  at  the 
approach  of  the  orded.  I  merely  mention  this  to  show  that  I  had  duly 
considered  the  step  I  should  adopt ;  I  had,  indeed,  gone  through  on  the 
dead  body  the  various  modifications  of  this  operation  employed  by  differ- 
ent surgeons.  From  the  experience  thus  gained,  I  had  determined  upon 
following  the  directions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  but  with  some  slight 
variation  which  appeared  to  me  to  facilitate  the  operation.  Were  I  now 
about  to  perform  this  important  amputation,  the  following  is  the  plan  I 
should  certainly  adopt : 

The  patient  should  be  placed  upon  a  low  table,  wit!)  the  nates  brought 
close  to  its  «dge,  so  close,  indeed,  as  to  require  careful  support  to  prevent 
him  from  slipping  off.  An  assistant  is  to  compress  the  femoral  arterv 
npon  the  pubcs.  The  surgeon  places  himself  on  the  outside  of  the  ai* 
fected  limb,  and  commences  his  incision  a  little  below  the  centre  of  Pou* 
part's  ligament,  and  just  to  the  iliac  side  of  the  femoral  veiir,  continuing 
i(  downwards  along  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  in  a  semilunar  directiau^ 
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and  termiDating  it  at  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium :  this  incision  is  to  be 
carried  quite  down  to  the  bone,  forming  a  thick  semilunar  flap,  which 
has  its  convexity  downwards.  The  flap  is  to  be  dissected  upwards  from 
the  femur  as  high  as  the  summit  of  the  trochanter  major,  when  the  as- 
sistant is  to  adduct  the  limb,  and  the  operator  must  forcibly  direct  Iiis 
knife  inwards  and  slightly  upwards  until  he  brings  it  in  contact  with  the 
head  of  the  femur :  by  this  process  he  cuts  through  all  the  outward  rota- 
tors of  the  thigh,  and  lays  open  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint :  tke 
femur  is  then  to  be  turned  inwards,  so  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  mile 
to  project,  and  the  edge  of  the  knife  being  passed  between  it  and  die 
acetabulum,  the  ligamentum  teres,  and  the  inner  and  undivided  portion 
of  the  capsular  ligament  are  cut  through,  and  the  internal  flap  completed 
by  cutting  downwards  along  the  inner  side  of  tho  thigh,  so  as  to  forma 
flap  of  the  same  extent  as  the  external  one,  their  size  having  been  pre 
viously  determined  upon  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  limb.  The  blood- 
vessels are  then  to  be  secured,  the  ed^es  of  the  flaps  to  be  temporarOj 
brought  together  by  a  broad  strip  of  adhesive  plaister,  but  the  stmnp 
should  not  be  what  is  termed  dressed  for  three  or  four  hours  after  die 
operation  has  been  performed ;  not,  indeed,  until  the  bleeding  has  entirelj 
ceased. 

Although  many  different  modes  of  performing  the  amputation  of  ftc 
hip-joint  have  been  proposed  by  English  and  Continental  surgeons,  the 
metiiod  I  have  just  described  appears  to  me  preferable  to  any  other, 
both  with  reference  to  the  facility  it  affords  to  the  operator,  and  the  ex- 
actness with  which  the  parts  may  be  adapted  after  the  removal  of  the 
thigh.  Amputation  may  also  be  performed  at  the  hip  joint  by  making  an 
anterior  and  posterior  flap,  following  the  same  steps  as  in  amputating  (by 
that  method)  in  the  continuity  of  the  thighbone.  The  patient  being 
placed  on  the  table,  in  the  same  position  as  that  already  described,  and 
the  artery  compressed  on  the  pube's,  a  long  amputating  knife  is  to  be 
passed  horizontally  across  the  thigh,  its  point  being  made  to  enter  (sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  right  thigh)  about  an  inch  below  the  anterior  and  su- 
perior spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  being  pushed  close  to  the  head 
of  the  femur,  so  as  to  include  as  much  of  the  soft  parts  as  possible,  is  to 
make  its  exit  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  so  that  it  may  pierce  the 
gracilis  muscle  and  skin,  close  to  the  ramus  of  the  pubes ;  the  anterior 
flap  may  be  completed  by  cutting  downwards  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  thigh.  The  limb  is  now  to  be  forcibly  ad- 
ducted  and  depressed,  so  as  to  render  the  head  of  the  bone  prominent ; 
the  capsular  ligament  is  now  to  be  freely  divided,  and  the  joint  being 
thus  opened,  the  ligamentum  teres  is  to  be  cut  through  with  the  remainder 
of  the  capsular  ligament ;  the  knife  is  then  to  be  carried  behind  the 
head  of  the  femur,  and  by  cutting  downwards  and  backwards,  taking  care 
to  clear  the  trochanter  major,  the  posterior  flap  is  formed,  and  the  limb 
removed.  The  arteries  of  the  posterior  flap  should  first  be  secured,  as 
the  principal  bleeding  results  from  the  anastomosing  branches  of  the  inte^ 
nal  iliac  artery,  and  also  because  the  femoral  is  already  under  the  perfect 
command  of  the  assistant.  The  treatment  of  the  stump,  as  to  dressing, 
is  precisely  the. same  as  in  the  amputation  last  described.  Some  surgeons 
recommend  a  mod\&c«L\.\oii  o?  \A\\a  q^^t^^vqu^  maklu^  a  very  small  anterior 
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lap,  and  the  posterior  one  Bufficientlj  large  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
ipace' rendered  vacant  by  the  removarof  the  thigh.  I  do  not  myself 
perceive  the  advantage  of  this  plan,  which  has,  I  believe,  been  adopted 
Duly  on  the  supposition  that  after  the  femoral  artery  is  tied,  there  is  no 
longer  a  sufficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  anterior  flap  to  maintain  the 
ritality  of  the  stump. 

The  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  is  an  operation  attended  with  so  much 
Sanger,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  undertaken  without  the  most  careful 
consideration,  and  never,  I  think,  where  the  slightest  alternative  is  left 
to  the  surgeon  to  amputate  just  below  the  trochanter  mmor. 

In  concluding  my  lectures  upon  amputation,  I  am  desirous  of  making 
a  few  remarks  upon  some  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  subject, 
particularly  as  to  the  time  at  which  amputations  ought  to  be  performed, 
and  the  after  effects  of  such  operations.  The  period  at  which  an  ampu- 
tation is  performed  is  a  much  more  important  connderation  than  the 
method  employed  in  the  operation ;  in  the  former  the  judgment  and  acu- 
men of  the  surgeon  find  ample  field,  whereas  the  latter  is  a  matter  of 
mere  skill  of  hand,  and  forms  a  very  inferior  branch  of  our  science.  It 
cannot  fail  to  have  struck  the  minds  even  of  those  whose  hospital  prac- 
tice is  but  limited,  that  the  amount  of  mortality  after  primary  amputa- 
tions— that  is,  after  amputations  rendered  necessary  by  severe  injuries, 
fiir  exceeds  that  after  amputations  consequent  upon  disease.  This  must 
at  first  sight  appear  somewhat  remarkable  when  we  remember  that  in  the 
former  case  the  subjects  are  generally  strong  and  healthy,  and  in  the 
prime  of  life,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  reduced  and  weakened  by  dis- 
ease. The  statistics  of  amputation  show,  however,  that  the  proportion 
of  deatiis  from  the  consequences  of  what  is  called  primary  amputation  is 
much  greater  than  that  after  secondary  operation ;  at  the  same  time  I  do 
not  beUeve  that  sufficient  care  id  taken,  in  compiling  tables  of  the  com- 
parative mortality,  to  define  distinctly  the  difference  between  the  primary 
and  secondary  operations ;  when^  for  instance,  time  is  given  after  an  ac- 
cident for  the  constitution  to  become  affected  by  the  reaction  required  to 
produce  reparation,  I  should  consider  that  the  moment  is  passed  at 'which 
the  amputation  could  be  properly  termed  primary  ;  by  reaction  I  do  not 
mean  merely  that  re-establishment  of  the  circulation  which  constitutes 
recovery  from  collapse ;  but  the  supervention  of  a  febrile  action  conse- 
quent upon  the  injury. 

When  a  violent  mechanical  injury  is  inflicted  upon  the  human  body, 
erery  part  of  its  vital  system  sympathizes ;  the  heart,  the  stomach,  the 
fiver — all  are  implicated :  this  sympathy  is  no  doubt  produced  through 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  system  ;  it  is  that  which  receives  the  first 
Aock,  and  which  transmits  the  effect  to  the  different  organs  of  the  body 
•— fluch  a  shock  to  the  system  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  immediate  death ; 
but  it  usually  passes  away,  and  the  various  organs  are  restored  more  or 
1^88  completely  to  their  natural  state,  but  the  impress  of  the  morbid  in- 
fluence remidns,  the  restorative  power  of  the  system  at  large  being  as  it 
were  in  abeyance,  if  not  to  a  certun  extent  destroyed.  It  is  under 
these  circumstances  that  primary  amputations  so  often  prove  unsuccess- 
ful. When  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  sufficiendy  good  to  enable 
to  survioe  the  first  shocks  the  surgeon  may  awsdt  a  wcoi^xc^V^  ^-^Y^x- 
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ttmity  of  flmpntat'mg,  and  the  chances  of  the.reeovery  of  the  patient  tre 
yerj  much  increased.  When  we  reflect  upon  this  subject  it  will  I  think,  at 
once  appear  probable  that  the  greater  amount  of  mortality  in  primary  am* 
putations  arises  out  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  system  at  the  time  of  the 
operation ;  what  this  condition  is  does  not  clearly  appear ;  bnt  at  the  same 
time  we  can  easily  conceive  that  when  the  whole  of  the  Titid  powers  are  eo 
laolently  depressed  the  blood  itself  may  undergo  a  change  not  easHy  OTe^ 
come,  and  requiring  time  before  it  is  restored  to  its  normal  state.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  the  most  dangerous  period  in  performing  amputation  after 
mechanical  injury  is  that  which  is,  as  it  were,  intermediate  to  the  prima- 
17  and  secondary  effects  of  the  mischief ;  this  is  the  time  in  which  irrita- 
tive fever  is  kept  up  by  the  local  injury :  this  state  of  the  system  is  mdi- 
eated  by  a  quick  jmlse,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  other  fl&gns  of  constita- 
tionat  Asorder.  in  injury  to  the  lower  extremities  it  is  particularly  dan- 
gerous to  perform  the  operation  at  tiiis  period ;  the  attention  of  the  sun 
geon  ought  therefore  to  be  whdly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  eont 
stitutional  symptoms,  the  only  local  treatment  being  such  as  would  tend 
to  lesson  irritability.  As  the  *^  intermediate  ampiitation''  appears  to  be 
thus  dangerous,  it  is  evidently  better,  in  case  of  an  accideiit  which  rea- 
ders amputation  necessary,  to  amputate  at  once,  running  the  risk  of  tiie  dan- 
ger attendant  upon  primary  amputation,  or  to  wait  until  the  intermediats 
period  be  passed,  and  then  to  perform  the  secondary  operation.  That 
the  mere  operation  of  amputation  bears  no  kind  of  relation  in  its  dbcts 
upon  the  system  to  that  produced  in  accidents  by  machinery,  by  shot, 
crushmg  of  limbs  by  waggons,  &c.  is  well  known,  and  probably  these  ef- 
fects are  in  proportion  to  the  shock  produced  upon  the  nervous  centres. 
When  amputation  follows  as  the  consequence  of  disease  there  is  nothing 
but  the  effect  of  the  operation  itself  to  overcome  ;  moreover,  the  surgeon 
has  the  opportunity  of  preparing  his  patient  beforehand  and  of  deferring 
his  operation  until  he  perceives  that  the  most  favourable  moment  has  ar- 
rived. The  fact  is,  that  the  mortality  following  upon  operations  appears 
to  be  altogether  independent  of  the  operation  itself,  and  to  depend  upon 
the  effect  previously  produced  on  the  constitution.  These  considera- 
tions should  always  weigh  with  the  surgeon  in  determining  the  question 
of  amputation  ;  for  as  a  broad  principle,  it  may  be  taken,  that  amputations 
performed  for  disease,  if  executed  with  proper  skill,  and  with  precautions 
as  to  the  preparation  of  the  patient,  are  very  seldom  fatal ;  whereas  in  those 
which  are  requisite  in  consequence  of  severe  injury,  and  which  are  per- 
formed while  the  system  is  under  the  depressing  influence  generated  by 
the  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  the  result  is  always  to  be  looked  for  with 
9ome  misgiving,  experience  having  proved  that  in  such  instances  the  pro- 
portion of  &tal  oases  far  exceeds  those  in  which  disease  has  rendered  am- 
putation necessary. 
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DISTORTIONS   OF   JOINTS. 

Origin  of  tht  disorder  ;  qtustion  whether  local  or  constitutional ;  connex- 
ion vnth  nervous  system — Result  of  Debility — Treatment — Orthopedjf 
and  tenotomy — Effects  of  distortion  ;  considerations  which  ought  to  reg» 
ulate  the  treatment — Use  of  apparatus;  mandgement  of  apparatus — 
JPrecautions  required — Division  of  tendons — Description  o/openxtion 
— After'4reatment. 

• 

The  normal  form  of  the  various  stractares  of  ihe  human  body  can  only 
1>e  developed  during  the  foetal  period,  or  muntidned  after  birth,  by  means 
of  a  due  exercise  of  aU  its  functions ;  when  these  are  in  perfect  operation, 
man  appears  under  the  characteristic  form  and  size  which  experience  has 
taught  us  to  recognise  as  distinctive  of  his  kind.  K  either  before  or  after 
birth  any  interruption  occurs  to  those  natural  actions  by  which  the  nutri- 
tion and  growth  of  the  body  are  effected,  it  often  happens  that  deviations 
from  natural  form  are  the  consequence,  giving  rise,  if  they  occur  during 
foetal  life,  to  monstrous  and  anomalous  beings,  and  if  at  a  later  period,  to 
flialformed  limbs,  contractions  of  joints,  &c. '  Many  of  these  congemtal 
malformations  are  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  surgery,  bemg  produc- 
ed, as  thev  are,  by  an  arrest  of  nutrition,  and  the  consequent  absence  of 
portions  ot  organs,  or  even  of  entire  limbs. 

With  the  physiological  causes  of  such  deformities  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  concern  myself,  in  the  present  lecture  :  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
those  deformities  arising  from  contraction  of  joints,  congenital  or  otherwise, 
nhich  are  amenable  to  surgical  treatment. 

Contractions  of  joints,  and  other  abnormal  conditions  connected  with  the 
muscular  system,  are  not  confined  to  any  parti6ular  region. 

The  head,  the  trunk,  the  pelvis,  and  the  jmnts  of  the  superior  and  infe- 
rior extremities,  are  all  subject  to  the  deformities  arising  from  permanent 
muscular  contraction  ;  the  same  may  be  sidd  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes, 
as  in  strabismus.  The  effect  of  these  contractions  upon  limbs  is  such  as 
must  have  early  attracted  the  attention  of  surgeons,  and  it  is  probable, 
that  even  at  a  very  remote  period  in  the  history  of  our  science,  attempts 
were  made  to  remove  the  distortion  consequent  upon  this  condition. 
3ach  attempts  were,  however,  doubtiess  very  rude  in  their  character, 
and  consisted  in  all  likelihood  of  a  simple  appUcation  of  mechanical  force 
by  means  of  bandages  or  other  apparatus.  Hippocrates  has  described 
such  distortions,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  their  cure ;  and  some 
authors  have  contended,  upon  the  authority  of  a  passage  which  occurs  in 
his  works,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  operation  for  the  division  of 
the  tendo-Achilis  in  club-foot.  However  this  may  be,  the  treatment  of 
distortions  of  the  joints  upon  scientific  principles  is  an  invention  which  be- 
longs to  modem  surgery ;  as  the  operation  of  tenotomy  was  probably  first 
performed  in  tiie  latter  part  of  the  past  century,  an  authentic  account  be- 
ing extant  of  an  operation  of  this  kmd  performed  in  1784. 
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and  tenninafing  it  at  the  taberoeity  of  the  isohiam :  fiuB  ineision  is  to  be 
carried  quite  down  to  the  bone,  fonning  a  thick  semilunar  flap,  which 
has  its  convexity  downward}.  The  flap  is  to  be  dissected  upwards  firom 
the  femur  as  high  as  the  sumnut  of  the  trochanter  major,  when  the  as- 
ristant  is  to  adduct  the  limb,  and  the  operator  must  forcibly  direct  lus 
knife  inwards  and  slightly  upwards  until  he  brings  it  in  contact  with  the 
head  of  the  femur :  by  tiiis  process  he  cuts  through  all  the  outward  rota- 
tors of  the  thigh,  and  lays  open  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint :  the 
femur  is  then  to  be  turned  inwards,  so  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  made 
to  project,  and  the  edge  of  the  knife  being  passed  between  it  and  the 
acetabulum,  the  ligamentum  teres,  and  the  inner  and  undivided  portion 
of  the  capsular  ligament  are  cut  through,  and  the  internal  flap  completed 
by  cutting  downwards  along  the  inner^  ude  of  tho  thigh,  so  as  to  form  a 
flap  of  the  same  extent  as  the  external  one,  their  mxe  having  been  pre- 
viously detenmned  upon  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  limb.  The  blood- 
vessels  are  then  to  be  secured,  the  edsres  of  the  flaps  to  be  temporarily 
brought  together  by  a  broad  strip  of  adhemve  plaister,  but  the  stump 
should  not  be  what  is  termed  dressed  for  three  or  four  hours  after  the 
operation  has  been  performed ;  not,  indeed,  until  the  bleeding  has  entirely 
ceased. 

Although  many  Afferent  modes  of  performing  the  amputation  of  the 
lup-joint  have  been  proposed  by  English  and  Continental  surgeons,  the 
method  I  have  just  described  appears  to  me  preferable  to  any  other, 
both  with  reference  to  the  facility  it  afibrds  to  the  operator,  and  the  ex* 
actness  with  which  the  parts  may  be  adapted  after  the  removal  of  the 
thigh.  Amputation  may  also  be  performed  at  the  hip-joint  by  making  an 
anterior  and  posterior  flap,  following  the  same  steps  as  in  amputating  (by 
that  method)  in  the  continuity  of  the  thigh-bone.  The  patient  being 
placed  on  the  table,  in  the  same  position  as  that  already  described,  and 
the  artery  compressed  on  the  pubes,  a  long  amputating  knife  is  to  be 
passed  horizontally  across  the  thigh,  its  point  being  made  to  enter  (sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  right  thigh)  about  an  inch  below  the  anterior  and  su- 
perior spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  being  pushed  closo  to  the  head 
of  the  femur,  so  as  to  include  as  much  of  the  soft  parts  as  possible,  is  to 
make  its  exit  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  so  that  it  may  pierce  the 
gracilis  muscle  and  skin,  close  to  the  ramus  of  the  pubes ;  the  anterior 
flap  may  be  completed  by  cutting  downwards  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  thigh.  The  limb  is  now  to  be  forcibly  ad- 
ducted  and  depressed,  so  as  to  render  the  head  of  the  bone  prominent ; 
the  capsular  ligament  is  now  to  be  freely  divided,  and  the  joint  being 
thus  opened,  the  ligamentum  teres  is  to  be  cut  through  with  the  remainder 
of  the  capsular  ligament ;  the  knife  is  then  to  be  carried  behind  the 
head  of  the  femur,  and  by  cutting  downwards  and  backwards,  taking  care 
to  clear  the  trochanter  major,  the  posterior  flap  is  formed,  and  the  limb 
removed.  The  arteries  of  the  posterior  flap  should  first  be  secured,  as 
the  principal  bleeding  results  from  the  anastomosing  branches  of  the  inter- 
nal iliac  artery,  and  also  because  the  femoral  is  already  under  the  perfect 
command  of  the  assistant.  The  treatment  of  the  stump,  as  to  dressing, 
is  precisely  the. same  as  in  the  amputation  last  described.  Some  surgeons 
recommend  a  modification  of  this  operation,  making  a  very  small  anterior 
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man  who  was  seised  mHi  contraction  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  after  a  dis- 
ease of  the  spine  in  the  lumbar  region ;  another,  of  a  soldier  who  was 
struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  thigh,  the  popliteal  nerve  bemg  injured ;  com- 
plete Yarns  followed  this  accident,  although,  of  course,  the  padent  had 
reached  an  age  at  which  the  bones  are  completely  developed.  Although 
in  cases  of  club-foot  or  hand,  torticollis,  and  other  decided  distortions  in 
which  there  is  powerful  contraction  of  the  muscles,  the  primary  cause 
most,  I  think,  be  constitutional  disorder ;  in  spinal  curvature,  attended 
by  diseased  vertebrae,  the  cause  is  certunly  local ;  while  there  is,  again, 
another  class  of  deformity,  particulariy  of  the  s[Mne,  which  must  be  re- 
ferred to  mere  debility  of  the  muscles — a  debility  more  or  less  partial, 
bowever,  and  which  has  the  effect  of  destroying  the  equilibrium  or  antag- 
onism of  the  muscular  force,  the  spine  becoming  consequently  bent  to- 
wards the  side  of  the  preponderating  muscular  power,  like  a  bow.  Now, 
it  is  evident  that  the  treatment  of  these  deformities,  to  be  rational,  must 
be  regulated  entirely  by  the  confflderations  which  relate  to  their  cause,  as 
the  treatment  which  would  be  most  beneficial  m  one  class  of  cases  would 
be  likely  to  greatly  mcrease  the  miscluef  in  another ;  as  an  example  of 
this,  let  OS  take  curvature  of  the  spine.  If  this  deformity  arise  from 
mere  muscular  debility,  causing  want  of  antagonism  and  loss  of  equili- 
brium, the  most  effective  and  rational  treatment  would  be  judicious  ezer- 
eise  of  the  muscles  of  the  part — directed  particularly  to  those  which  were 
io  a  weakened  state ;  and  the  use  of  apparatus,  or  the  interdiction  of  e1^ 
ereise,  would  in  all  probability  tend  to  increase  the  disease  by  promoting 
the  debility.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defonmty  be  the  consequence 
efy  or  accompanied  by,  diseased  vertebrse,  perfect  rest  would  be  the 
proper  method  of  treatment,  and  exercise  would  operate 'teost  injuri* 
ously  by  increasing  tho  irritation  of  the  parts.  These  remarks  serve  to 
ahow  that  the  first  point  of  concnderation  for  the  surgeon  is  the  cause  of 
the  disorder. 

The  treatment  of  deformities  of  the  jmnts  arranges  itself  under  two 
beads — orthopedy  or  the  restoration  to  the  normal  form  by  means  of  ap- 
paratus only,  and  tenotomy  or  the  division  of  contracted  muscles  or  their 
tendons.  Before  I  enter  upon  the  subject  of  treatment  I  must,  howevor, 
say  a  few  words  respecting  the  effects  of  these  defomuties,  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  surgeon  should  give  proper  consideration  to  these,  par^ 
tionlarly  as  some  of  the  latter  are  rarely  if  ever  cured.  We  can  deirly 
imderstand  that  when  viscera  positively  essential  to  life  are  enclosed  with- 
in cavities  bounded  by  unyielding  parietes,  the  preservation  of  the  nor- 
mal form  and  capacity  of  such  cavities  must  be  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  functions  of  the  contained  organs.  A 
malformed  pelvis  in  the  female  may  interfere  with  the  proper  develop* 
ment  of  the  foetus  in  atero,'and  at  the  moment  of  parturition  endanger 
the  life  of  the  mother  as  well  as  that  of  the  child.  How  often  has  the 
physician  occasion  to  refer  chronic  disease  of  the  chest,  or  even  its  acute 
disorders,  to  cUstortion  of  the  spine  ?  Disease  of  the  heart,  and  phthisis, 
may  doubdess  almost  equally  often  be  traced  to  this  cause ;  and  indeed 
the  evil  effects  produced  upon  the  system  by  such  malformations  are  num- 
berless. At  the  same  time  the  effect  of  even  spinal  distortion  upon  the 
vital  functions  is  extremely  uncertain,  and  seems  to  be  usflM«\i^^4  Vs^  ^!^^ 
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constitution  of  the  patient.  This  is  evident,  because  in  some  instances 
the  organs  contained  in  the  cavities  affected  by  great  distortion  of  the 
spine,  continue  healthily  to  perform  their  natural  funcUons.  Distoriioiis 
may  exist  in  other  parts  of  we  body  as  well  as  the  spine,  without  any  in- 
terference with  the  vital  functions  ;  under  such  circumstances  the  surgeon 
is  of  course  only  called  upon  to  restore  the  normal  form  of  the  part, — an 
undertaking  which  it  seems  to  me  he  ought  to  enter  upon  with  cireom- 
spection,  from  the  fear  that  any  interference  on  his  part,  so  far  from 
producing  a  cure,  or  even  improvement,  may  be  a  source  of  eonflid- 
erable  mischief.  Severe  treatment  of  some  of  these  diffonmties  may 
be  attended  by  danger,  and  the  result  may  be  the  establishment  of  a 
condition  in  many  respects  worse  than  that  wluch  existed  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Referring  to  what  I  have  already  sidd  respecting  the  probability  of 
distortions  of  the  joints  arising  from  a  constitutional  cause,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  administration  of  internal  remedies  ought  often  to  precede  both 
the  use  of  apparatus  and  the  operation  of  dividing  the  tendons  of  (be 
contracted  muscles ;  for  where  can  be  the  advantage  of  attempting  to 
restore  the  parts  by  mechanical  force  to  their  proper  form,  while  the  ab- 
normal vital  influence  which  produced  the  deviation  is  still  posnbly  in  op- 
eration ?  The  first  rational  indication  is  to  examuie  into  the  state  of  m 
constitution  ;  and  if  there  be  any  traces  of  general  disturbance*  or  of 
the  lesion  of  any  system,  to  which  the  muscular  contractions  can  be  re- 
ferred, although  the  connexion  between  the  supposed  cause  anditseftet 
be  never  so  remote,  constitutional  treatment  should  be  employed.  Ap- 
plying mechanical  apparatus  to  cure  contraction  of  a  joint,  wlule  the 
cause  of  thlit  contraction  is  still  remaining  in  force,  is  very  like  tying  np 
the  limbs  of  a  patient  in  the  hope  of  curing  the  jactitations  of  chorea. 
It  may  be,  and  indeed  is  in  most  cases,  impossible  to  point  out  the  exi^ 
tence  of  a  constitutional  cause  of  these  permanent  contractions,  but  this 
may  likewise  be  said  of  tic  douloureux  and  other  disorders  always  refe^ 
red  to  the  nervous  system ;  yet  who  can  doubt  that  the  most  rational 
treatment  of  those  nervous  affections  is  constitutional,  even  although  their 
manifestations  be  entirely  local  ?  There  exists,  however,  one  pecaliar 
circumstance  in  distortion  arising  from  contraction  of  the  muscles :  viz., 
muscular  contraction  in  its  normal  development  is  a  vital  action  depend- 
ing upon  some  impression  communicated  through  the  medium  of  the  ne^ 
vous  system,  and  ceasing  as  soon  as  that  impression  itself  passes  away; 
but  when  the  contraction  has  become  permanent,  as  in  the  case  of  club-foot, 
for  example,  the  contractions  have  become  so  habitual  to  the  muscles  that 
even  after  the  cause  has  ceased,  the  effect,  that  is,  the  contraction,  r^ 
mains  permanent.  There  is  still  another  point  to  be  considered ;  the 
bones  and  ligaments  accommodate  themselves  to  the  abnormal  form  of  the 
joint,  and  are  reduced  to  a  condition  from  which  nothing  but  mechanical 
force  can  relieve  them,  or  rather,  enable  them  to  emancipate  themselves. 
Thus  we  see  that  constitutional  treatment  must  of  itself  be  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  the  restoration  of  these  difformities,  however  important  and  ne* 
cessary  it  may  be,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  use  of  apparatus,  or  to 
the  performance  of  a  surgical  operation  to  remove  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles.    By  (he  xx&e  oi  ^^^%x%\;qa  \  \ssi^\>  \i<^t  be  understood  to  confine 
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Origin  of  tht  disorder  ;  qutition  whether  local  or  constitutional ;  connex- 
ion with  nervous  system — Result  of  Debility — Treatment — Orthopedy 
and  tenotomy — Effects  of  distortion  ;  considerations  which  ought  to  reg* 
ulate  the  treatment — Use  of  apparatus;  mandgemewt  of  apparatus-^ 
Precautions  required — Division  of  tendons — Description  o/openxtion 
— After-treatment. 

Tee  normal  form  of  the  various  stractares  of  the  human  body  can  only 
be  developed  during  the  foetal  period,  or  maintained  after  birth,  by  means 
of  a  due  exercise  of  all  its  functions ;  when  these  are  in  perfect  operation, 
man  appears  under  the  characteristic  form  and  size  which  experience  has 
taught  us  to  recognise  as  distinctive  of  his  kind.  K  either  before  or  after 
birth  any  interruption  occurs  to  those  natural  actions  by  which  the  nutri- 
tion and  growth  of  the  body  are  effected,  it  often  happens  that  deviations 
from  natural  form  are  the  consequence,  giving  rise,  if  they  occur  during 
foetal  life,  to  monstrous  and  anomalous  bemgs,  and  iif  at  a  later  period,  to 
malformed  limbs,  contractions  of  joints,  kc. '  Many  of  these  congenital 
malformations  are  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  surgery,  bemg  produo- 
'  ed,  as  they  are,  by  an  arrest  of  nutrition,  and  the  consequent  absence  of 
portions  of  organs,  or  even  of  entire  limbs. 

With  the  physiological  causes  of  such  deformities  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  concern  myself,  in  the  present  lecture  :  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
those  deformities  arising  from  contraction  of  joints,  congenital  or  otherwise, 
which  are  amenable  to  surgical  treatment. 

Contractions  of  joints,  and  other  abnormal  conditions  connected  with  the 
muscular  system,  are  not  confined  to  any  parti6ular  region. 

The  head,  the  trunk,  the  pelvis,  and  the  joints  of  the  superior  and  infe- 
rior extremities,  are  all  subject  to  the  deformities  arbing  from  permanent 
muscular  contraction  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes, 
as  in  strabismus.  The  effect  of  these  contractions  upon  limbs  is  such  as 
must  have  early  attracted  the  attention  of  surgeons,  and  it  is  probable, 
that  even  at  a  very  remote  period  in  the  history  of  our  science,  attempts 
were  made  to  remove  the  distortion  consequent  upon  this  condition. 
3uch  attempts  were,  however,  doubtless  very  rude  in  their  character, 
and  consisted  in  all  likelihood  of  a  simple  application  of  mechanical  force 
by  means  of  bandages  or  other  apparatus.  Hippocrates  has  described 
such  distortions,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  their  cure ;  and  some 
authors  have  contended,  upon  the  authority  of  a  passage  which  occurs  in 
his  works,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  operation  for  the  division  of 
the  tendo-Achilis  in  clubfoot.  However  this  may  be,  the  treatment  of 
dbtortions  of  the  joints  upon  scientific  principles  is  an  invention  which  be- 
longp  to  modern  surgery ;  as  the  operation  of  tenotomy  was  probably  first 
performed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  past  eentnry,  an  aathentic  account  be- 
ing extant  of  an  operation  of  thia  had  jM^nij^JBt  179i« . 
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janct  to  tenotomy,  an  apparatus  being  necessary  to  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  the  part  in  its  proper  position  daring  the  cure. 

I  shall  now  describe  to  you  the  nature  of  the  operation  of  tenotomy  :— 
By  Tenotomy  I  mean  to  speak  of  the  division  of  muscles,  tendons,  cr 
other  fibrous  tissues  connected  mth  muscles.  This  operation  is  perhspB 
most  frequently  performed  upon  the  tendons  of  the  foot  for  the  core  of 
some  form  of  clubfoot.  Although  said  to  have  originated  in  Hdland in 
1685,  the  first  known  operation  of  this  kind  was  performed,  as  I  have 
already  said,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century ;  after  this,  many  surgeons, 
perceiving  the  value  of  the  treatment,  followed  it,  although  with  qim- 
tionable  success.  It  is  to  Strommeyer  that  we  owe  its  present  podtioD 
among  eistablished  surgical  operations.  The  efforts  of  the  other  surgeons 
who  had  attempted  the  operation  were  isolated,  but  Strommeyer,  in  1831, 
revived  this  treatment,  published  accounts  of  his  success  in  several  eases, 
und  became  ultimately  tho.means  of  placing  it  upon  a  firm  basis.  There 
were  many  reasons  why  in  earlier  days  of  surgery  the  progress  of  an  op- 
eration like  tenotomy  Would  be  retarded  ;  the  supposed  danger  of  woima- 
ing  a  tendon  ;  the  liability  to  inflammation  of  their  sheaths  when  tendons 
were  injared  were  much  exaggerated  sources  of  fear ;  it  was  also  believ- 
ed that  when  divided,  the  means  of  union  fixed  the  tendon  in  its  sheath 
and,  preventing  it  from  sliding,  destroyed  more  or  less  the  function  of  the 
part.  Whatever  may  be  the  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  contraetioo 
has  occurred,  the  principles  of  the  division  of  the  muscles  or  their  ten- 
dons to  remove  the  tension,  must  be  the  same.  In  many  cases  the  £vis- 
ion  of  ono  tendon  is  sufficient,  but  in  others  in  which  the  distortion  is 
more  complicated,  the  consecutive  division  of  several  of  the  tendons  of 
the  part  may  be  required.  Certain  principles  ought  always  to  guide  the 
surgeon  in  this  operation ;  in  the  first  place  the  integument  and  parts 
overlying  the  tendon  to  be  divided  ought  to  be  as  little  injured  as  posn- 
ble,  the  incision  or  rather  puncture,  by  which  the  tendon  is  reached  being 
as  small  as  is  compatible  with  the  introduction  and  application  of  the 
knife  to  the  tendon.  After  the  division  of  the  tendon,  the  part  (the  foot 
for  instance)  should  not  be  brought  forcibly  into  its  natural  position ;  the 
external  incision  should  be  first  allowed  to  heal  entirely,  and  then  the  ex- 
tending apparatus  applied,  and  the  extension  gradually  but  constantly 
maintained.  The  operation  of  the  apparatus  must  be  kept  up  until  the 
foot  is  completely  restored  to  its  normal  shape  and  position,  or  at  least  ss 
nearly  as  as  may  be,  and  even  after  this  is  effected,  and  the  cure  seems 
to  be  complete,  Uie  use  of  the  apparatus  must  be  continued  for  some  time 
to  prevent  any  return  of  the  contraction.  The  extension,  by  means  of 
the  apparatus,  must  be  carried  on  with  great  caution.  Siometimes  the 
difformity  is  easily  overcome  after  the  divison  of  the  tendon,  at  others  the 
resistance  continues  to  be  very  great,  requiring,  of  course,  more  cantion 
in  the  use  of  the  apparatus.  One  pcant  of  importance  I  may  mention 
here  to  which  I  aUuded  in  speaking  of  orthopedy ;  this  is,  to  be  very 
eareful  respecting  the  pressure  of  the  mstrument,  and  to  protect  the  parts 
from  unequal  tension  by  bandages  and  wadding,  otherwise  the  great  pain 
or  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  apparatus  upon  the  structures  will  not 
improbably  render  all  measures  abortive.  Before  I  go  through  the  difi^ 
ent  steps  of  the  oi^ia^^ow  o^  VAXi^VxyoKj  th^t^  are  a  few  points  of  comi- 
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oration  connected  with  the  operation  itself  which  demand  attention.  In 
performing  the  operation,  or  rather  in  forming  beforehand  his  plan  of  op- 
erating, the  surgeon  should  never  forget  the  object  of  tenotomy — viz., 
the  relief  of  distortion  bj  dividing  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  or  mus- 
cles which  are  in  a  state  of  tension.  Now  it  will  be  perceived  at  once 
that  this  distortion  of  a  limb  may  depend  upon  the  contraction  of  more 
than  one  muscle,  consequently  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  more  than 
one  tendon :  of  course  the  surgeon  must  be  guided  entirely  by  circum- 
etaoces ;  but  if  we  take  a  glance  at  the  ordinary  varieties  of  club-foot, 
my  meaning  will  be  rendered  clearer.  Firstly,  then,  in  the  distortion 
termed  pes  equinus,  in  which  the  heel  is  raised  and  the  patient  walks  en- 
tirely upon  the  toes  and  the  ball  of  the  foot,  it  is  the  muscles  of  the  calf 
of  the  leg  which  are  contracted,  and  therefore  the  division  of  the  tendo- 
Achillis  alone  may  be  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  release  the  foot ;  but  in 
the  lateral  distortions,  varus  and  valgus,  as  they  are  called,  according  as 
the  sole  of  the  foot  is  turned  outwards  or  inwards,  the  peronei,  tibi' 
alia  posticus,  and  flexor  muscles  of  the  toes  may  all  be  implicated 
as  well  as  those  of  the  calf;  therefore  the  division^  of  the  tendo- Achillis 
will  not  alone  be  sufficient  to  permit  of  the  foot  being  restored  to  its  nat- 
ural form,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  attempt  to  restore  the  part,  other 
tendons  become  tense  and  salient,  it  will  show  that  the  contraction,  de- 
pended upon  other  muscles  than  that  of  the  first  divided  tendon ;  and  con- 
aequentiy  the  tendon  which  maintains  the  contraction  ought  likewise  to  be 
divided,  and  so  on,  even  with  others,  if  necessity  requires  their  di^on 
to  set  the  limb  at  liberty.  This  kind  of  procedure  must  nevertheless  be 
conducted  with  due  consideration,  for  although,  after  the  division  of  the 
main  teodon,  the  part  be  not  capable  of  restoration  to  its  proper  potution, 
it  does  not  always  follow  that  the  surgeon  should  go  on  cutting  tendons 
nnadvisedly  until  the  contracted  limb  can  be  rendered  perfectiy  flexible ; 
it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  tissues  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
ooDtraction  independently  of  that  diseased  permanent  contraction  which 
constitutes  the  distortion.  When  therefore  the  tendon  or  tendons  in 
wludi  the  defect  primarily  ^exists  are  divided,  even  if  some  contraction 
still  remain,  it  should  be  left  to  the  extending  power  of  an  orthopedic  ap- 
paratus to  overcome  it ;  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  this  treatment  being 
successful  if  the  ultimate  contraction  depend,  as  I  have  said  above,  upon 
habit  and  not  upon  disease. 

There  is  another  point  which  should  be  borne  in  nund  hi  performing 
the  operation  of  tenotomy  on  any  part  of  the  body  ;  the  intention  of  this 
operation,  so  far  as  refers  to  the  operation  itself,  is  to  add  to  the  length 
of  flie  contracted  muscle  by  maintaining  it  in  such  a  position,  after  divis- 
ion, that  nature  will  fill  up  with  new  matter  the  space  formed  between  its 
incised  ends,  adding,  indeed,  to  the  original  length  of  the  tendon  suffi- 
<nent  to  enable  it  to  permit  of  the  natural  movements  of  the  part.  Now 
Uie  depoffition  of  new  matter  to  unite  the  divided  tendon  depends  upon 
tiie  reparative  power  of  the  part.  When,  for  example,  the  tendon  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  sneath  of  areolar  tissue,  llie  reparation  of  the  tendon  is 
most  easily  efiected ;  but  in  regions  in  which  the  tendon  is  only  surround- 
ed by  a  synovial  membrane  or  a  fibro-synovial  sheath,  the  reparation  is 
more  difficult,  and  the  operation  less  likely  to  succeed. 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tendo-Achillis,  npori  which^  indeed, 
the  operation  is  most  frequentlj  performed,  is  most  favourably  circom- 
stanced ;  whereas  in  the  tendons  of  the  palm  of  the  band,  which  are 
surrounded  bj  dense  fibro-sjnovial  sheaths,  which  are  bat  slightly  vasmi- 
lar,  considerable  difficulty  in  reparation  exists,  and  conseqaently  the  op- 
eration is  less  likely  to  succeed.    The  operation  of  dividing  a  tendon  is 
itself  very  simple  and  easy  of  execution ;  and  as  the  description  of  die 
division  of  one  is  a  description  of  all,  I  shall  give  that  asually  employed 
in  the  division  of  the  tondo-Achillis : — In  this  operation  the  patient  ii 
seated  in  a  chair,  or  upon  the  side  of  a  bed,  the  contracted  limb  being 
supported  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  a  second  assistant  holding  the 
foot ;  by  pressing  the  toes  and  foot  upwards,  he  is  able  to  bring  the  ten- 
don into  a  state  of  tension.    The  operator  should  first  trace  with  lus  fin- 
gers the  course  of  the  tendon,  and  having  thus  obtained  an  idea  of  its 
outline  he  passes  the  knife  into  the  skin  about  an  inch  above  the  anUe, 
with  its  side  towards  the  tendon,  and  presses  it  onwards  antil  its  point 
has  passed  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tendon ;  he  then  turns  the  kmfe, 
bringing  its  cutting  edge  towards  the  part  to  be  divided,  and  by  a  single 
effort  the  tendon  may  oe  cut  through  :  this  must  not  be  done  by  sawing 
with  the  knife,  but  by  pressing  it  against  the  tendon,  bringing  up  the  tendon 
at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  edge  of  the  kmfe,  by  flexing  the  ankle-joint. 
The*moment  the  knife  has  passed  quite  through  the  tendon,  a  sadden  snip 
is  heard,  and  tKe  resistance  to  the  knife  is  entirely  removed.     The  ends 
of  the  tendon  can  also  be  felt  moveable,  whereas  before,  the  whole  wii  in 
a  state  of  tension.     The  division  of  other  tendons,  as  I  have  already  said, 
is  precisely  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  tendo-Achillis*     In  Uie  op- 
eration, a  narrow  knife  should  be  employed,  so  that  the  external  wound 
may  be  as  small  as  possible  ;  the  immunity  from  inflammation  deponing 
probably  upon  the  rapid  adhesion  of  the  sides  of  a  small  wound.     I  have 
several  times  divided  the  tendo-Achillis  in  cases  of  club-foot,  but  have 
generally  deviated  from  the  mode  of  operating,  of  which  I  have  just 
given  a  description.     The  foot  being  held  firmly  by  assistants,  I  direct 
the  ankle-joint  to  be  extended  instead  of  flexed,  so  as  to  relax  the  tendo- 
Achillis,  and  then  taking  up  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  my  left 
hand  the  skin  behind  the  tendon,  I  make  a  small  puncture  with  a  lan- 
cet, and  into  the  opening  so  made  I  pass  a  thin  straight  probe-pointed 
bistoury  behind  the  tendon  along  its  whole  width  ;  and  then  directing  the 
cutdng  edge  of  the  knife  towards  the  tendon,  and  holding  the  knife  firmly, 
I  desire  the  assistants  quickly  to  flex  the  ankle-joint,  this  action  forces  the 
tendon  against  the  knife  and  cuts  it  through.    The  advantage  of  this 
mode  of  operating  is,  that  there  is  much  less  danger  of  wounding  the 
posterior  tibial  artery,  especially  in  children.    After  the  operation,  two 
or  three  strips  of  adhesive  plaister  and  a  bandage  are  the  only  drening 
requisite ;  the  limb  must  be  allowed  at  the  moment  to  remain  in  the  p(h 
aition  it  took  during  its  distortion :  in  this  way  the  external  wound  ou^t 
to  be  allowed  to  heal,  and  then  the  apparatus  to  produce  the  natural  ex- 
tension of  the  foot  must  be  ^applied.    It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
describe  such  an  apparatus  without  the  assistance  of  drawings,  but  it  can 
be  seen  at  every  instrument-maker's  sliop :  the  principle  is  that  of  grad- 
ually forcing  the  f(K>^  {torn  Ua  coutraQted  yosition  up  to,  or  indeed  some- 
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what  beyond,  the  normal  angle  with  the  leg.  The  precautions  to  he  ob- 
served in  the  application  of  the  apparatus  daring  the  progress  of  cure  I 
have  already  mentioned.  After  the  operation,  two  or  three  weeks  gen- 
erally pass  before  the  foot  can  be  brought  to  its  natural  position,  and  it  is 
better  in  all  cases  to  produce  this  effect  gradually,  eren  though  it  were 
possible  to  do  so,  as  it  is  in  some  cases,  immediately  after  the  operation. 
When  the  use  of  the  apparatus  is  abandoned,  the  cure  being  considered 
complete,  it  is  still  a  wise  precaution,  particularly  in  children,  to  place  a 
tiiin  splint  of  whalebone  or  steel  on  each  side,  to  support  the  part  until  the 
ankle-joint  has  acquired  the  habit  of  maintaining  itself  in  its  normal  po- 
sition. Exercise  is  necessary  to  give  the  tendon  Siat  firmness  upon  which 
the  proper  performance  of  its  duty  depends,  and  therefore  some  months 
are  generally  required  for  the  patient  to  overcome  the  limping  gait  wUch 
had  itself  become  a  habit  during  the  long  continued  distortion. 


<   ^a^   » 


LECTURE    LXXII. 

THE    VENEREAL    DISEASE. 

Definition  of — Dhnsion  into  two  classes — Chnonhoea — Nature  of  (he 
disease — Not  dependent  upon  specific  taint — Purulent  discharge  some* 
times  concomitant  with  syphilis-^Ricord?s  method  of  distinguishing 
hetufeen  the  mrultnt  and  non-virulent  discharge — Predisposition  to  go- 
norrhoeal  inflammation — Symptoms  of  gonorrhoea — Seat  of  the  in' 
flammation — Balanitis  and  urethritis — Tireatment — Phimosis-^Symp' 
toms —  The  operation  for  phimosis — Paraphimosis —  Chronic  gonorrhoea 
''^Injections — Gonorrhoeal  (n>hthalmia-^GonorrJuBal  rheumatism — 
Stricture — Inflammation  of  the  prostate  gland — Inflammation  of  the 
testicles — Condylomatous  and  warty  growths — Qleet — Q-onorrhoea  in 
women. 

Diseases  are  termed  venereal  which  are  produced  and  communicated 
by  sexual  intercourse.  These  diseases  differ,  however,  in  their  nature 
and  character,  and  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  arising  from  the  same 
cause.  Modem  surgeons  have  consequently  agreed  upon  their  division 
into  two  classes,  the  virulent  and  non>virulent.  Practically  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  distinguish  between  them,  as  the  whole  treatment 
depends  upon  the  distinction. 

it  is  said  that  the  non-virulent  form  of  venereal  disease  may  be  pro- 
duced by  intercourse  with  a  person  perfectly  clean  and  in  comparatively 
good  health  :  indeed,  the  application  of  any  irritating  matter,  or  the  ez* 
istence  of  any  condition  that  can  produce  irritation  of  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, no  matter  in  what  organ  it  may  be  situated,  may  give  rise  to  an 
increase  in  the  secretion  of  that  membrane,  and  the  secretion  would  at 
ihe  same  time  lose  its  normal  character.  We  see  a  good  example  of  this 
action  in  purulent  ophthalmia,  in  which  the  secretion  of  mucus  becomes 
vitiated,  and  charged  with  a  large  quantity  of  pus. 
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When  the  above  change  of  action  occurs  in  the  urethra,  it  is  termed 
gonorrhoea :  this  is,  howeyer,  an  improper  term,  gonorrhosa  sigoifyiiig 
discharge  of  semen,  whereas  this  disease  consists  of  a  discharge  of  poB 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra  in  the  male,  or  from  the  mu- 
cous coat  of  the  va^a,  the  surface  of  the  Ubia  and  other  external  fe- 
male genital  organs,  and  even  sometimes  from  th6  mucous  membrane  of 
the  uteras  itself.  Dr.  Swediaur,  an  authority  on  venereal  diseases,  at- 
tempted to  substitute  what  he  considered  to  be  a  more  expresnie  and 
correct  term  in  the  place  of  gonorrhoea — viz.  blennorrbagia ;  but  this  k 
equally  incorrect  with  the  former,  as  it  rignifies  a  flow  of  mucus,  and,  m 
I  have  already  said,  the  disease  consists  in  the  secretion  of  pus,  not  mir 
cus.  The  most  correct  name  hitherto  applied  to  this  affection  is,  I 
think,  pyorrhoea,  a  discharge  of  pus.  The  term  gonorrhoea  is,  however, 
still  so  generally  employed,  that  I  think  it  better  to  retain  it  in  the  pe- 
sent  lecture,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  that  may  perhaps  otoer- 
wise  arise  from  the  adoption  of  new  terms  as  yet  very  limited  in  their  use. 

Gonorrhooa  is,  then,  merely  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membnme 
of  the  urethra,  and  can  produce  no  specific  constitutional  effect :  it  may 
perhaps  occasion  ophthalmia  or  orchitis ;  but  the  first  can,  under  sodr 
circumstances,  only  be  produced  by  contact  of  the  matter  from  the  uretlna 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  or  eyelids ;  and  the  second  is  die 
result  of  extension  of  the  inflammation  along  the  vas  deferens.  If  co- 
paiba be  given,  an  eruption  on  the  skin  may  be  produced  by  its  aetioii, 
or  inflammation  of  the  joints  set  up ;  but  still  there  is  nothing  wUch  can, 
in  my  opinion,  be  traced  to  virulent  or  specific  action,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  specific  eruptions  arising. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  matter  discharged  from  the  urethra 
in  gonorrhoea  issued  from  ulcers  formed  in  the  passage :  such  an  idea 
probably  arose  from  the  opinion  that  pus  was  invariably  formed  only  as  a 
consequence  of  the  ulcerative  process.  This  question  has,  however,  long 
since  been  set  at  rest,  as  it  has  been  proved  that  a  secretion  of  pus  may 
take  place  without  the  formation  of  an  ulcer,  or  even  the  abrasion  of  the 
surface  of  the  tissue ;  ami  in  post  mortem  examinations  of  persons  who 
have  died  while  known  to  be  infected  with  gonorrhoea,  no  appearance  of 
ulceration  could  be  discovered  in  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  or  in  the 
neighbouring  parts  ;  but  often,  on  tho  contrary,  a  thickening  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  is  found  both  in  cases  of  chronic  ophthalmia  and  chronic 
gonorrhoea. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  non-virulent  character  of  true 
gonorohoea,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  that  a  purulent  discharge  from 
the  urethra  is  not  occasioned  by  the  action  of  a  virus  having  produced  a 
chancre  within  that  canal ;  and  in  such  a  case,  of  course  the  disease 
would  be  capable  of  going  on  to  secondary  symptoms  in  the  affected  pe^ 
son,  of  producing  a  chancre  in  another  individual.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  form  a  correct  diagnosis  under  these  circumstances.  Ricord  r^ 
commends  inoculation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  disease 
be  virulent  or  not,  and  with  this  object  he  inoculates  his  patient  on  the 
thigh  with  some  of  the  matter  from  the  urethra  :  if  it  produce  only 
slight  irritation,  and  the  puncture  then  heals  up  quickly,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently looked  upon  a.^  iio\i  \^^\ii%  t\i<^  xe^\iU  of  a  virulent  or  specific  ac- 
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tkm ;  but  if,  on  ihe  contrary,  it  produce  a  distinct  pustule  and  subsequent 

rific  sore,  it  would  Be  sufficient  proof  that  the  disease  is  of  a  rirulent 
acter.  The  history  alone  of  a  case  will  never  greatly  assist  the  sur- 
^on  in  his  diagnoms,  as  patients  are  seldom  able,  even  if  they  are  will- 
ing, to  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject. 

Some  individuals  seem  more  liable  than  others  to  attacks  of  gonorAcea : 
this  constitutional  disposition  is  called  a  catarrhal  diathesis  ;  and  in  con-^ 
stitutions  possessmg  this  tendency  strongly  developed,  all  the  symptoms 
of  gonorrhoea  may  present  themselves  without  any  sexual  intercourse 
having  taken  place.    The  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  subject  to 
inflammation  from  a  variety  of  causes  unconnected  widi  venereal  tiunt ; 
and,  therefore,  purulent  discharges  sometimes  commence  from  t&at  cani^ 
without  any  apparent  cause,  and  may  always  be  produced  by  the  injec- 
tion of  an  irritant,  su6h  as  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  dilute  liq.  ammonise, 
whilst  the  urethra  is  tn  a  state  of  excitement,  firom  erection,  or  any  mor- 
bid cause.    It  is  stated  by  Cullerier  and  Ratier  that  excessive  venereal 
excitement  may  produce  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea  even  in  individuals 
whose  organs  are  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.    This  is  an  important 
consideration  in  medical  jurisprudence  ;  for  it  has  often  been  asserted  as 
proof  of  rape,  that  the  subject  has  been  infected  with  gonorrhoea,  parti- 
cularly in  the  case  of  violation  of  female  children :  as  a  purulent  dis- 
charge may,  however,  be,  and  no  doubt  is  often,  produced  b^  causes 
wholly  independent  of  sexual  intercourse,  we  perceive  how  much  caution 
is  necessary  in  giving  a  positive  opinion  in  these  cases.    The  gonorrhoeal 
discharge  sometimes  appears  to  be  produced  sympathetically  with  affiec- 
tions  of  other  parts  of  the  body :  thus  it  is  said  to  have  come  on  simul- 
taneously with  the  cutting  of  a  tooth,  and  this  several  times  in  the  same 
individual ;  I  have  myself  known  a  case  wherein  a  severe  gonorrhoea  inva- 
riably accompanied  an  attack  of  gout  commencing  and  disappearing  with  it ; 
in  &e  last  case  it  is  probable  that  the  gonorrhoea  was  the  consequence  of 
the  irritating,  condition  of  the  urine  at  the  time.     Mechanical  irritation 
of  the  urethra  will  also  produce  an  effect  similar  to  that  I  have  described : 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  introduction  of  a  rough  or  ill-cleaned  bougie 
may  bo  followed  by  discharge  from  the  urethra,  having  all  the  characters 
of  that  in  gonorrhoea.    All  this  would  go  to  prove  that  true  gonorrhoeal 
discharge  is  not  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  virus  of  syphilis ;  and  as 
another  proof,  I  may  mention  that  gonorrhoea  can  be  communicated  to 
the  lower  animals,  whilst  they  are  inaccessible  to  the  influence  of  the 
virulent  form  of  venereal  disease. 

The  time  at  wluch  gonorrhoea  first  makes  its  appearance  after  sexual 
intercourse  differs  very  much  in  different  subjects  ;  it  is  said  to  vary  from 
a  few  hours  to  eight  or  ten  days,  and  in  some  instances  even  five  or  fax 
weeks  have  elapsed  between  the  time  of  connexion  and  the  apparent  com- 
mencement of  the  disease ;  it  usually  happens,  however,  that  symptoms 
come  on  in  from  six  to  ten  days,  and  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  the  symptoms  commence  between  the  third  and  seventh  days  after 
intercourse. 

One  of  the  first  mgns  of  gonorrhoea  is  generally  an  itching  sensation 
at  the  extremity  of  tSe  urethra,  the  irritation  often  extending  over  the 
end  of  the  penis ;  there  is  also  a  punftd  feeling  when  passing  the  water, 
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and  the  lips  of  the  urethra  begin  to  swell,  and  become  fuller  than  is  nat- 
nral ;  soon  after  these  symptoms  have  set  in,  the  discharge  commences,! 
drop  or  two  of  purulent  matter  being  noticed  ;  the  penis  is  altogether 
somewhat  swelled,  and  the  glans  red,  and  looking  as  if  half  excoriated ;  it 
is  very  sore  to  the  touch,, and  is  often  covered  by  a  secretion :  the  caoal 
of  the  urethra  seems  to  be  narrowed,  consequenUy  the  stream  of  urine  ii 
smaller  than  natural :  this  narrowing  of  the  urethra  is  probably  produced 
by  the  swelling  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  as  well  as  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra.  In  gonorrhoea,  blood  is  often  mixed  with  the 
urine,  and  there  is  ardor  urinse  attended  with  chordee,  or  at  least  a  ten- 
dency to  it :  the  latter  is  occasioned  by  the  deposition  of  lymph  in  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  preventing  that  part  from  expanding  to  its  normil  ex- 
tent, while  Sie  irritation  of  the  urethra  producing  frequent  erections,  the 
penis  is  brought  into  a  curved  form :  this  condition  is  accompanied  bj 
excessive  pain.  The  inflammation  continues  to  extend  from  the  foesa  na* 
vicularis  to  the  lacuna  magna,  and  afterwards  to  the  corpus  spon^osnm, 
and  sometimes  even  to  the  perineum  :  when  the  inflammation  has  thus 
extended  itself,  the  under  part  of  the  penis  is  very  sore  to  the  touch,  and 
this  soreness  is  felt  as  far  as  the  anus,  and  gives  great  pain  in  the  sitting 
posture.  The  ioflammation  may  still  go  on  increasing,  reaching  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  and  causing  spasmodic  stricture ;  thenoe 
to  the  prostate  gland,  giving  rise  to  great  difficulty  in  making  water,  and 
often  violent  and  painful  priapism ;  lastly,  it  may  extend  to  the  bladder, 
increasing  the  suffering  of  the  parent  by  giving  additional  pam,  and  a 
constant  and  pressing  desire  for  micturition. 

When  the  gonorrhoea  has  become  established,  the  natural  mucous  flind 
secreted  from  the  surface  of  the  urethra  is  changed  to  a  whitish  viscid 
matter,  becoming  gradually  thicker,  and  assuming  more  and  more  the 
character  of  ordinary  pus ;  if  the  inflammation  be  very  severe  this  secreted 
matter  becomes  greenish  in  colour,  from  its  admixture  with  blood,  and 
shreds  of  lymph  are  sometimes  expelled  from  the  urethra  with  the  urine. 
It  has  been  well  remarked  by  writers  on  this  subject,  that  these  changes 
depend  upon  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  action,  and  not  upon  auj 
specific  poisonous  properties  in  the  fluid  itself  ;  and  any  other  irritation, 
no  matter  what  may  be  its  source,  equal  to  that  existing  in  cases  of  go- 
norrhoea, will  give  rise  to  similar  appearances  and  symptoms. 

In  gonorrhoea  I  believe  the  discharge  seldom  arises  from  a  large  ex- 
tent of  the  surface  of  the  urethra,  the  portion  of  the  membrane  which 
has  become  pyogenic  not  usually  reaching  more  than  about  two  inches 
from  the  orifice.  When  the  inflammation  acquires  great  intensity,  a  dis- 
charge of  blood  sometimes  takes  place  from  the  urethra :  this  is  generally 
merely  sufficient  to  tinge  the  urine,  but  it  may  increase  to  a  complete  hs- 
morrbage.  There  are  usually  many  symptoms  present  in  a  severe  at- 
tack of  gonorrhoea,  which  arise  from  sympathy  of  other  parts  ^ith  the 
urethra :  for  instance,  pain  and  uneasiness  are  frequently  experienced 
throughout  the  region  of  the  bladder,  the  testicles  often  become  extra- ' 
ordinarily  sensitive,  and  sometimes  require  the  use  of  a  suspensory  ban- 
dage ;  the  glands  of  the  groin  are  also  occasionally  sympathetically  in- 
volved, and  become  enlarged,  and  suppurate.  When  the  bladder  is  in- 
cluded in  the  exlenaiou  oC  Inflammation^  the  condition  of  the  patient  is 
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much  .more  distressing ;  owing  to  the  irritation  of  that  organ  it  cannot 
bear  ijie  ordinary  amount  of  distention  from  the  urine,  consequently  the 
patient  cannot  retain  his^  water,  and  is  obliged  to  pass  it  the  moment  the 
desire  is  felt :  this  is  accompanied  by  violent  pain  both  in  the  bladder 
Mkd  in  the  extremity  of  the  penis.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  retain  the 
water,  the  pain  becomes  almost  unbearable  ;  and  even  after  the  bladder 
18  emptied  there  remains  some  pain,  which  lasts  for  a  considerable  time. 

in  a  case  which  I  have  lately  had  under  my  care,  I  have  witnessed  a 
very  unusual  termination  to  gonorrhoea.  A  gentleman,  a«;ed  24,  came 
to  me  with  extravasation  of  urine,  and  fistulous  opening  in  the  perineum. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  this  arose  from  strictuie,  I  introduced  a  cath- 
eter, and  found  no  difficulty  in  passing  No.  8  into  the  bladder.  I  felt, 
indeed,  not  the  least  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  the  catheter.  Upon 
examining  more  closely  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  learned  that 
the  patient  had  had  gonorihoea  for  nearly  ten  months,  although  the  symp- 
toms were  never  very  severe.  About  three  months  before  he  applied  to 
me,  and  without  any  ostensible  cause,  a  swelling  formed  in  the  perineum, 
attended  with  some  slight  constitutional  disturbanoe.  A  surgeon  who  was 
consulted  ordered  poultices  and  fomentations,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
laid  open  the  swelling,  and  evacuated  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus ; 
from  that  period  the  urine  passed  through  the  faotitious  opening.  Soon 
after  I  saw  him  I  made  a  deep  incision  into  the  perineum,  filled  up  the 
cavity  with  lint,  and  kept  an  elastic-gum  catheter  in  the  bladder  for 
about  ten  days ;  the  wound  in  the  perineum  granulated,  and  for  the  last 
week  he  has  ceased  to  pass  urine  otherwise  than  by  the  urethra.  The 
gonorrhoea!  discharge  still  remains,  however,  uncured.  Although  extra- 
vasation of  urine  is  the  frequent  result  of  stricture,  ulceration  of  the 
urethra  from  mere  gonorrhoea  is  very  rare.  The  diagnosis  of  such  cases 
is  of  great  importance  ;  it  may  be  formed  by  a  chemical  examination  of 
the  evacuated  matter ;  for  although  it  may  be  thought  that  the  pressure 
of  urine  would  be  at  once  evident,  still  as  the  urine  keeps  oozing,  and 
not  passing  cither  in  a  stream,  or  even  guttatim,  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
its  presence  without  the  employment  of  the  following  chemical  test : — 
The  best  method  of  examination  is  to  evaporate  the  discharge  from  the 
perineal  abscess  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  then  add  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid  ;  if  urine  be  present,  flattened  crystals  of  the  nitrate  of  urea 
will  be  easily  detected ;  if  they  be  not  formed,  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  urethra  is  not  ulcerated. 

Gonorrhoea  occurs  under  two  different  forms,  and  is  divided  by  sur- 
geons into  Urethritis,  or  internal  gonorrhoea,  and  Balanitis,  or  external 
gonorrhoea.  The  external,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  spurious  gon- 
orrhoea, affects  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glans  and  prepuce,  without 
extending  into  the  urethra ;  it  is  often  accompanied  by  apthous  sores,  and 
the  skin  of  the  whole  of  the  penis  becomes  inflamed ;  it  ofcen  occasions 
phimosis,  or  paraphimosis,  and  sometimes  goes  on  even  to  nlceration  of 
"die  prepuce. 

TREATMENT  OR  INTERNAL  60N0RRH<EA. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  a  gonorrhoea,  it  is  impoanble  to  distin- 
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goifih  between  that  produced  by  sexual  iDterconne  and  that  having  U!j 
oUier  origin ;  and  Wnateyer  may  be  the  opinion  enterUuned  as  to  tlii 
ideptitj  of  this  affection  with  q^philis,  one  thbg  is  certain,  it  is  a  iiatm 
of  a  highly  inflammatory  nature :  this  would  seem  to  regulate,  Jn  greit 
measure,  the  system  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  for  its  cure.  The  uMiBf 
of  treatment  are  of  two  kinds,  internal  remedies  and  topical  appUcatioiii: 
in  the  acute  stage,  antiphlog^tic  measures  must  be  adopted ;  and  m  tb 
army,  where  we  had  a  tolerable  amount  of  practice  in  tins  way,  we  used 
to  cure  almost  all  our  cases  in  ten  or  twelye  days.  The  system  we  il- 
wavs  adopted  was  to  put  the  patient  to  bed,  and  give  tartar  emetic,  sa  u 
to  .keep  him  in  a  constant  state  of  nausea;  the  discbarge,  wluch  m 
thick  and  pus-like,  then  became  thin,  and  the  chordee  and  priapn^ 
which  are  so  distressing  to  the  patient,  ceased  ahnost  immediately ;  n 
some  case^  leeches  were  applied  to  the  perineum ;  occasionally  blood  m 
taken  from  the  arm,  and  haying  subdued  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  n 
gaye  the  balsam  of  copidba  as  an  internal  remedy.  In  private  prae&i 
we  cannot,  however,  get  patients  to  submit  to  quite  such  stringent  mst 
sures  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  you  should  always  be  active  m  voir 
andphlo^stic  treatment.  After  pvin^  purgatives  and  nauseating  im 
of  tartarized  antimony  to  subdue  the  inflammation,  I  have  foond  the  Ur 
lowing  mixture  very  efScacious : 

R     Balsam  Copiaba,  Sss. 

Pulv.  Gubebse,  Jss. 

I^q.  Potass.  5J88. 

Mucilag.  Gum.  Acacias,  Sss. 

Aquae  destillatse,  Svijss.    M. 
§j.  bis  in  die  sumenda. 

This  mixture  should  never  be  taken  upon  an  emi)ty  stomach:  about 
eleven  and  three  o'clock  are,  I  think,  the  best  times ;  the  mixture  akoe 
will  remove  all  the  violent  symptoms,  and  stop  the  discbarge,  but  unlen 
previous  lowering  treatment  has  been  adopted,  the  discbarge  will  return; 
if,  however,  purgatives  and  tartar  emetic  have  been  given  beforehand, 
the  above  mixture  will  generally  eflfect  the  cure.  In  my  own  practice,  if 
the  symptoms  be  very  urgent,  I  often  order  the  mixture  ot  once,  whkk 
rarely  fails  to  alleviate  the  distressing  8ympton\s ;  I  then  employ  anti- 
phlog^tic  treatment,  and  afterwards  recur  to  the  mixture  to  complete  thi 
cure. 

In  external  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  is  often  unable  to  dravr  back  tk 
prepuce,  owing  to  its  becoming  swelled  and  thickened ;  in  that  case,  tte 
discharge  collects  between  it  and  the  glans,  and  is  somewhat  difficult  t» 
reach  :  when  in  this  condition,  however,  the  prepuce  need  not  genenllf 
be  divided,  as  any  topical  application  may  be  injected  behind  it :  thi 
black  wash  is  the  best  preparation  for  this  purpose,  but  Ricord  has  strong 
recommended  the  use  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  six  grains  of  tlN 
nitrate  being  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water :  under  these  circumstancei 
I  always  employ  at  the  same  time  the  liquor  plumbi  diacetatis  lotion  to 
cover  the  whole  of  the  penis,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  local  infla» 
mation.  Ricord  states  that  contact  between  the  two  inflamed  muoM 
sur&ces  tends  to  1sl««^  x):^  \Dflaxai&aAxQn.\  he  therefore  proposes  to  caI^ 
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ftillj  introdace  a  piece  of  linen  between  them  ;  I  have  found  this  plan  to 
be  very  effectaal,  bat  prefer  a  piece  of  muslin  to  the  lint,  as  the  latter 
freqaentlj  causes  ^reat  irritation,  from  the  chloride  of  lime  with  which 
it  is  bleached.  When  the  skin  becomes  much  inflamed,  and  the  inflam- 
mation  extends  downwards  to  the  root  of  the  penis,  the  skin  sometimes 
separates  from  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  deep  and  extensive  sloughing 
is  the  result. 

Let  me  here  again  remark,  that  gonorrhoea  is  not  a  specific  disease  : 
mercury  is  therefore  not  required  ;  antiphlogistic  remedies  must  be  had 
recourse  to,  and  antimony  is,  I  think,  the  best.  For  -the  purpose  of  de- 
pletion, I  bleed  if  necessary  from  the  arm,  in  preference  to  applying 
leeches  locally ;  for  if  by  chance  the  gonorrhoea  be  complicated  with  a 
.chancre  in  the  urethra,  the  leecH-bites  may  every  one  become  syphilitic 
ulcere.  Now,  as  it  is  almost  always  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether 
there  be  a  chancre  or  not,  when  you  have  a  patient  with  a  prepuce  inca- 
pable of  being  drawn  back,  it  is  safer  to  cup  in  the  perineum,  or  bleed  in 
die  arm,,  than  to  apply  leeches  to  the  part ;  as  in  the  latter  case  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  great  number  of  chancres  may  be  the  result  of  the  attempted 
curative  measures.  Ricord  states,  however,  that  neither  the  number, 
size,  or  seat  of  the  chancres  makes  any  difference  to  the  ultimate  cure, 
unless  they  be  phagedaenic ;  but  in  this  opinion  I  think  he  will  find  ver^ 
few  supporters.  In  the  treatment  of  the  external  gonorrhoea,  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  penis  is  maintained  is  very  important :  it  should  be  sup- 
ported against  the  abdomen,  so  that  the  distribution  of  arterial  blood  may 
Ba  chookady  And  iko  rehim  of  ihfit  vftnous  blood  facilitated;  the  inflam- 
mation should  then  be  subdued  by  antiphlogistic  treatment  and  perfect 
rest.  With  this  object  a  lotion  of  the  liquor  plumbi  diacetatis  and  spirit. 
▼ini  should  be  applied  ;  and  if  the  prepuce  be  constricted,  it  ought  to  be 
injected  with  black  wash,  a  piece  of  linen  being  laid  between  the  prepuce 
and  the  glans,  as  I  have  mentioned  before.  Should  the  inflammation  go 
on  unsubdued,  phimosis  may  be  the  result :  if  such  should  be  the  case, 
I  strongly  recommend,  as  a  principle,  to  avoid  dividing  it,  if  possible, 
as  the  operation  is  likely  to  lead  to  considerable  deformity,  and  by  poppy- 
head  fomentations,  rest,  and  general  antiphlogistic  treatment,  it  may  usu- 
ally be  removed  without  much  diflSculty.  Sometimes,  however,  the  op- 
eration is  unavoidable,  and  it  becomes  necessary,  not  on  account  of  any 
alteration  in  the  skin  itself,  but  owing  to  the  swelling  and  thickening  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  occupying  so  much  more  space  than  it  nat- 
urally ought  to  do,  prevents  the  skin  from  being  drawn  back  over  the 
^ans.  K  it  then  be  found  that  tho  discharge  continues  obstinately,  and 
that  there  are  sores  beneath  the  prepuce,  it  must  be  divided,  and  if  small 
warty  excrescences  be  perceived,  the  prepuce  ought  to  be  freely  laid 
open.  In  such  a  case  Ricord  would  inoculate  the  patient  with  some  of 
the  matter,  and  if  a  chancre  were  the  result,  he  would  proceed  at  once 
to  administer  mercury,  upon  the  conviction  that  the  disease  was  specific 
in  character. 

The  operation  for  phimosis  is  easy  of  execution,  but,  like  all  other 
operations,  it  may  be  well  or  ill  done :  if  the  skin  be  much  drawn  for- 
wards before  the  director  is  introduced,  it  will  bo  divided  too  extensively 
in  proportion  to  the  mucous  membrane ;  the  direct^t  %\\<^^Vi  iVi^x^l^^^ 
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)iluoed  before  ihs  skm  is  drawn  forward,  and  should  be  passed 

(0  the  corOD3  glandis,  so  that  both  skin  and  mucous  membnoe 

ed  to  an  equal  extent.     This  is  the  ordioary  operation  for 

.  experience  has  eLowb  ma  that  it  is  better  to  divide  the  pre- 

.ji  >if>  under  surface,  by  the  side  of  tho  frieaam,  as  the  incision  in 

«  lation  causes  much  less  dcforraitjr  and  gives  equal  freedom  to  llio 

&  tion. 

re  is  a  species  of  phimosis  which  is  not  the  result  of  disease,  but 

..1  proceeds  from  congenital  maiformadon  of  the  parts :  in  such  oases 

."V  prepuce   should  be  circumcised.     This   operation  is  performed  by 

drawing  forwards  the  skin  of  the  prepuce,  and  with  one  sweep  of  the 

jxcifiing  its  extreme  portion ;  by  this  incision,  the  skin  only  will 

y  be  cut  through,   leaving  the  m    :ous   membrane  uniojured :  the 

may  then  be  split  open  to  tho  con    a  glandls,  after  having  been  slit 

preputial  edge  nith  a  pair  of  scissors.     In  this  form  of  phimosis  il 

suujcc.mes  happens  that  the  aperture  I      through  the  prepuce  is  30  small 

that  a.  knitting  needle  can  scarcely  be  1      oduced  into  it :  in  consequence 

ol         condition,  there  may  exist  great     Ificulty  and  pain  in  passing  the 

w.  There  are  a  great   number  of  small  follicles  about  the  corona 

i.v.,j,  and  the  secretion  from  these,  if  confined,  rapidly  undergoes  de- 

iposition.     In  phimosis  this  is  likely  to  happen  ;  indeed,  from  the  dif- 

.Itv  in  keeping  [he  part  clean,  it  is  almost  0,  certain  consequence,  and 

rioua  diseases  may  be  set  up  in  the  part.     Sir  Astley  Cooper  eajs 

■.V  "  never  saw  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  penis  in  which  this  condition 

ol  the  prepuce  had  not  congcnitaily  been  j-rcsent,"  sit^d  therefore  in  all 

cases  he  rccommeniied  circumcision. 

There  is  a  condition  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  I  have  describ- 
ed;  it  is  termed  paraphimosU  ;  in  this  the  prepuce  is  constricted  behind 
the  glans,  and  cannot  be  drawn  forward.  This  disease  is,  I  believe,  itnct- 
ly  speaking,  never  congenital ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  never  more  tlian  a 
congenital  tendency  to  paraphimosis  arising  from  extreme  tightness  of  the 
prepuce.  It  is  a  condition  not  uncommon  in  children.  The  prepuce  gets 
accidentally  drawn  hack,  and  cannot  be  returned :  violent  inflammatiof 
sets  in,  and  paraphimosis  is  the  result.  I  was  once  called  in  to  see  a 
cbilif  who  had  put  a  brass  ring  on  his  penis :  a  surgeon  had  been  sent 
for  before,  but  owing  to  the  swelling  he  had  not  detected  the  ring. 
When  I  first  saw  the  patient  I  was  much  alarmed  at  the  excessive  d»> 
gree  of  inflammation  and  turgescence  present,  which  had  indeed  riaea  to 
a  height  that  threatened  sloughing  of  the  glans :  the  constriction  of  the 
part  was  so  great  that  I  at  once  suspected  it  to  be  caused  hy  some  me- 
chanical force,  and  afioT  closely  examining  the  part,  I  detected  the  ring. 
With  considerable  difficulty  I  cut  through  it  with  a  pair  of  nippers,  awl 
in  a  short  time,  under  proper  aniiphlo^tic  treatment,  the  child  perfeotlj 
recovered. 

Balanitis,  or  external  gonorrhoea,  may  produce  paraphimosis :  in  that 
case  the  inflammation  and  uneasiness  are  at  first  but  trifling,  and  they  in- 
crease slowly ;  after  a  time,  however,  the  inBammatioa  becomes  more 
aoute,  and  the  swelling  and  pain  very  severe.  The  first  thing  to  be  dog* 
in  a  case  of  paraphimosis  is  to  endeavour  to  relieve  the  coDstrielioa  by 
returning  the  glans  within  tb*  prepuce :  this  may  often  be  e&cted  bj 
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taking  the  penis  between  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  both  hands,  and 
then  pressing  npon  the  glans  with  the  thumb,  draw  forward  the  prepnce 
with  the  fingers  at  the  same  moment.  This  cannot,  however,  always  be 
effected :  in  such  cases  ice  ought  to  be  applied,  or  perhaps  blood  taken  if 
the  patient  be  in  a  condition  to  bear  it :  if  the  symptoms  be  so  urgent  as 
to  render  it  unadvisabic  to  await  the  operation  of  the  above  means,  the 
strictured  prepuce  must  be  at  once  divided.  I  tteually  make  an  incision 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  cutting  carefully  down  to  the  corpus  caver- 
nosum ;  but  Ricord  has  proposed  a  new  operation :  he  tells  us  that  the 
parts  should  be  divided  on  both  sides,  and  this  for  two  reasons :  there  is 

•  not  the  same  liability  to  haemorrhage  as  when  the  incision  is  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  dorsum,  and  at  the  same  time  the  constriction  is  more  ef- 
fectually relieved.  This  must  be  evident,  for  it  is  caused  by  a  deposition 
of  adhesive  matter  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  by  divicUng  it 
on  both  sides  you  necessarily  produce  greater  relaxation  by  cutting  into 
two  parts  of  the  adventitious  matter  instead  of  one.  The  operation  for 
]>araphimosis  does  not  lead  to  so  much  deformity  as  is  produced  by  slit- 

'ting  open  a  phimosis. 

Li  the  treatment  of  either  urethritis  or  external  gonorrhoea,  Ricord 
recommends  that  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disorder  we  should  employ  what 
be  calls  ^^  abortive  treatment."  He  tells  us  that  if  corrosive  sublimate 
or  nitrate  of  silver  be  applied  to  the  infiamed  surface,  the  disease  will  he 
stopped  at  once  ;  but  it  appears  to  jfie  that  these  remarks  can  only  apply 
to  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been  produced  by  the  action  of  a  spe- 
dfic  virus.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  application  of  chemical  or 
even  mechanical  irritants  to  the  urethra  will  produce  gonorrhoeal  dis* 
charge  ;  we  should  therefore  be  led  to  expect  that  the  use  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  or  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Ricord, 
would  be  likelv  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  instead  of  in 
any  way  checking  or  removing  thpm  :  unless,  indeed,  the  infiammatory 
symptoms  be  first  subdued  by  strict  antiphlogistic  means. 

When  the  inflammation  reaches  the  lacuna  magna  it  sometimes  pro- 
duces abscesses  in  that  part :  these  I  have  even  known  to  burst  outwards, 
producing  what  may  properly  enough  be  termed  a  hypospadius,  although 

^that  term  is  generally  employed  to  signify  a  congenital  malformation : 
when  the  abscesses  burst  in  this  manner,  the  opening  heals  up  with  very 
great  difficulty. 

In  gonorrhoea  Uiere  are  five  principal  points  in  which  the  inflammation 
seems  to  develop  itself  as  the  disease  progresses.  These  are,  the  fossa 
navicularis,  lacuna  magna,  bulb  of  the  urethra,  membraneous  portion  of 
the  urethra,  and  about  the  prostate  gl^nd.  The  inflammation  which  at- 
tacks these  different  regioQS  is  generally  acute  under  all  the  conditions  of 
gonorrhoea,  but  it  sometimes  passes  into  the  chronic  state.  By  means  of 
the  treatment  I  have  already  described, — viz.,  by  bleeding,  the  use  of 
antimony,  the  recumbent  posture,  and  afterwards  the  mixture  I  have 
mentioned  in  an  early  part  of  this  lecture, — ^I  believe  that  most  cases  of 
gonorrhoea  may  be  cured  in  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight :  in  some  cases, 
however,  the  aisease  will,  in  spite  of  treatment,  take  a  chronic  form,  and 
it  will  then  be  found  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the  disease  has  become 
chronic,  mjections  of  various  kinds  are  recommended,  but  it  seema  in  mA 
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that  these  fail  quite  as  often  as  thej.isucceed  in  prodacing  a  core :  in* 
deed,  the  action  of  injections  in  gonorrhoea  is  a  subject  involved  in  obscu- 
rity, and  always  attended  with  more  or  less  uncertainty. 

Sedative  hijections  will,  however,  probably  be  of  more  service  when 
the  inflammation  is  considerable,  as  they  relieve  the  pain  almost  immedi- 
ately. Liquor  Plumbi  Diacetatis,  nixx. ;  and  water,  §jss.,  is  a  very 
good  sedative  injection.  When  thrown  into  the  urethra  it  should  be  kept 
in  for  some  time  by  compressing  the  end  of  the  penis.  When  the  in- 
flammation is  ver^  severe,  emollient  injections  may  also  be  i:^eful,  as  they 
impart  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  urethra  a  protective  coatmg  against 
the  irritative  efiect  of  the  urine.  Irritating  injections  must  not  be  em> 
ployed  where  there  is  much  inflammation,  particularly  when  there  is  any 
constitutional  tendency  to  irritability,  nor  when  the  inflammation  baa  ez* 
tended  to  the  testicles  or  bladder,  which  is  known  by  the  tenderness  of 
the  parts,  and  a  constant  inclination  to  pass  the  urine :  they  should  also 
be  avoided  when  there  is  a  probability  that  the  perineum  will  become  im- 
plicated. Injections,  however,  often  produce  a  good  efiect  in  constito- 
;tions  that  are  not  very  irritable,  and  where  the  disease  appears  ua-- 
Aer  a  mild  form.  A  grain  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  eight  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  is  a  good  injection  of  this  kind  :  its  strength  may  be 
somewhat  increased  as  the  treatment  goes  on,  if  it  should  not  be  found 
effectual. 

Gonorrhoea  does  not  always  confine  its  morbid  influence  to  the  urethra 
and  neighbouring  organs ;  various  complications  of  the  disease  some- 
times occur — such,  for  instance,  as  gonorrhocal  ophthalmia ;  this  is  not, 
however,  a  common  affection,  and  it  even  appears  doubtful  whether  it  be 
the  consequence  of  a  metastasis  from  the  urethra :  it  certainly  generally 
happens  that  during  the  discharge  from  the  conjunctiva  that  from  the  ure- 
thra is  checked,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  effect  may  here  be  pro- 
duced by  the  remedies  applied  to  cure  the  ocular  disease,  and  not  from 
any  metastatic  action  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  ophthalmic  go- 
norrhoea is  only  produced  by  direct  contact  of  some  of  the  matter  fTX)m 
the  urethra  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  concurring  probably 
with  a  catarrhal  diathesis.  This  form  of  gonorrhoi^a  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  disease,  excepting  that  the  treatment 
must  be  more  active,  and  if  granulations  spring  np  they  must  be  imme- 
diately removed  by  nitrate  of  silver.  I  remember  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper 
used  to  employ  a  lotion  which  he  considered  very  efiicacious  in  this  dis- 
ease :  it  was  prepared  by  adding  alum  to  milk,  which  was  consequently 
separated  into  whey  and  a  curdled  mass,  the  former  was  employed  as  a 
wash  for  the  eyes. 

Rheumatism  is  another  not  unfrequent  result  of  gonorrhoea  ;  but  it  has 
been  stated  that  it  only  occurs  in  cases  in  which  balsam  of  copaiba  had 
been  administered.  The  copaiba  seems  to  establish  a  tendency  to  in- 
flammation of  the  synovial  membranes ;  and  those  who  advocate  the  use 
of  cubebs  in  preference  to  copaiba  employ  this  as  an  argument  in  &voar 
of  the  former.  I  must  acknowledge  that  in  all  the  cases  of  gonorrheal 
rheumatism  I  have  seen,  copaiba  had  been  given  in  an  eariy  stage  of  the 
i^iginal  disease ;  and,  if  it  continue  to  be  employed,  it  greatly  aggri^ 
vates  the  rheumatic  symptoms.     Such  cases  are  not|  however,  sufficieiit- 
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ly  common  to  enable  one  to  acquire  mnch  experience  upon  the  subject. 
Gonorrboeal  rheumatism  is  yerj  difficult  to  cure,  generally  the  subjects 
eannot  bear  depletion,  and  colchicum  does  not  seem  to  exercise  any  in- 
flnence  over  the  disorder.  Calomel  and  opium  oughc  to  be  given,  and 
iodide  of  potassium  and  liquor  potassae  are  also  of  considerable  service. 
Indeed,  any  of  the  remedies  which  give  tone  to  the  stomach  will  be  found 
useful  in  thes^  cases,  as  they  are  always,  I  believe,  marked  by  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs  and  bowels. 

Stricture  of  the  urethra  is  a  common  sequel  to  gonorrhoea ;  but  it  is 
not  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  that  stricture  is  produced.  In  the 
commencement  of  gonorrhoea  you  will  rarely  meet  with  more  than. spas- 
modic  d^soria ;  permanent  stricture  is  only  the  result  of  the  chronic  in- 
flammation. When  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  becomes  inflamed,  and 
this  inflammation  lasts  for  a  long  time,  the  capillaries  take  on  a  morbid 
action,  secreting  an  adventitious  matter,  which  encroaching  upon  the  lin- 
ing of  the  urethra,  causes  a  narrowing  of  the  canal,  stricture  being  con- 
sequently produced.  Some  believe  that  stricture  is  the  efiect  of  usmg 
injections,,  but  I  do  not  myself  hold  this  opinion.  I  think  it  rather  arises 
from  the  morbid  action  being  allowed  to  continue  unchecked  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  and  that  the  chronic  inflammation  brings  about  the  change 
in  capillary  action  I  have  described  above.  After  the  inflammation  has 
taken  on  the  chronic  form,  the  urethra  sometimes  becomes  so  much  altered 
in  structure  that  the  mucous  membrane  ulcerates,  the  urine  extravasates 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  an  abscess  is  the  result ;  this  ultimately 
bursts,  and  if  in  the  penis,  leads  to  what  I  have  alieady  mentioned — a 
hypospadius  or  fistulous  opening,  very  difficult  to  heal.  The  best  oKMle 
of  treatment  is  to  draw  off  the  water  with  a  catheter  for  some  time,  and 
afterwards,  when  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  a  plastic  operation  may 
be  performed.  This  is  sometimes  successful,  but  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
The  inflammation  in  gonorrhoea  sometimes  extends  itself  to  the  prostate 
gland,  producing  pain  in  the  perineum,  and  other  urgent  Sj^mptoms. 
This  condition  requires  to  be  treated  with  active  remedies ;  for  if  the  in- 
flammation be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  part,  there  is  danger  of  its  be- 
coQung  chronic ;  this  is  very  difficult  to  remove,  and  may,  indeed,  lead 
to  Abscess,  and  lengtiiened  suffering.  There  is  no  form  of  disease  re- 
sulting from  gonorrhoea  more  distressing  to  the  patient  or  more  difficult 
to  remove  than  chrome  inflammation  of  the  prostate  gland.  It  is  indi* 
cated  by  ^fficulty  in  micturition,  deep-seated  pain  in  perineo,  mtolerance 
of  the  sitting  posture,  and  obstruction  to  the  act  of  defecation.  Cupinng 
in  the  perineum,  or  leeches,  calomel  and  opium,  narcotic  suppositories, 
and  frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath,  are  the  means  to  be  employed ;  dur^ 
ing  the  treatment  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  portion* 
In  a  late  stage  of  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  the  testicles  may  become  in- 
▼ohred  in  the  disorder ;  when  this  happens,  orchitis,  or  inflammation  of 
^  testicles,  is  the  consequence.  This  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  me- 
tastasis of  inflammation ;  and  this  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  discharge  from  the  urethra  ceases  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  in  the 
testicle  commences.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  is  mere  extension 
of  inflammation,  arising  from  direct  continuity  of  structure ;  and  it  gen* 
Mslly  faan^ons,  when  the  inflammation  has  previously  reached  the  pros* 
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tate  gland,  it  then  extends  along  the  vas  deferens  to  tiie  tesciele,  gene- 
rally  attacking  the  epididymis  first.  When  the  inflammation  has  readied 
the  testicle  the  latter  becomes  swollen/  and  very  punfol ;  and  there  ii 
hardening  which  is  generally  confined  to  the  epididymis,  often  eztenffing 
to  the  testicle,  and  even  to  the  spermatic  cord.  It  is  sud  that  in  tUi 
affection  tiie  pun  is  doll  and  obtuse,  and  rather  resembles  that  ezpeii- 
enced  when  tne  testicle  is  sqneesed.  The  discharge  from  the  nrrain 
stops  when  the  infiammation  in  the  testicles  sets  in.  The  latter  cooditioQ 
must  be  relieved  immediately ;  prompt  treatment  most  therefon  be 
adopted.  Blood  shonld  be  taken  oy  capping  from  the  loins,  and  leechei 
afterwards  applied  to  the  serotnm,  or  a  few  veins  may  be  opened  on  id 
sor&ce.  The  followmg  lotion  may  then  be  employed,  the  part  bring  kept 
constantly  wetted  by  it : 

R    Ammon.  HydrocUor.  Sj*  toSjss. 

Liquor.  Ammon.  Acet  Sj- 

Spurit.  Yini  rectif.,  Aquss  Distil.,  aa  3j.     M. 
Ft.  lotio  seepe  applicanda. 

In  the  treatment  of  orchitxB  arimng  from  gonorrhoea  I  have  always  pntL 
calomel  and  opium,  although  it  is  generally  said  that  mercury  oaj^  aot 
to  be  employed.  I  have,  however,  found  that  if  the  infiammation  be  sob- 
dued  by  any  other  remedy,  it  is  lii^le  to  return,  which  is  not  so  ofkea  Ike 
case  when  calomel  and  opium  have  been  pven.  It  may  be  thoodit  Ikst 
/opium  alone  would  produce  the  same  eflbct.  I  have  myself  triraiti  and 
found  it  unsuccessful.  Not  that  I  give  the  mercury  as  a  speeifio  sufr 
dote  to  any  virus ;  I  only  use  it  as  an  effectual  means  of  preventiog  re* 
currence  of  the  inflammation.  Should  the  discharge  from  the  uietlira 
not  return  after  the  above  treatment  has  been  employed  for  the  relief 
of  the  orchitis,  hot  fomentations  should  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  its  recurrence ;  and  upon  the  reappearance  of  the  discharge 
all  symptoms  of  the  infiammation  of  the  testicle  usually  disappear. 

In  long-standing  cases  of  gonorrhoea  you  will  sometimes  observe  cod- 
dylomatous  growths  about  the  scrotum,  perineum,  and  verge  of  the  anoB: 
these  can  generally  be  cured  by  an  application  of  the  yellow  wash ;  they 
often  follow  also  upon  a  gonorrhoea,  in  cases  where  the  disease  Gommeneei 
externally — ^that  is  to  say,  in  balanitis.  In  the  first  instance  they  ire 
formed  in  points  where  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  abradea,  (be 
warty  granulations  springing  up  firom  these  points.  Whenever  tbeie 
warts  are  present  with  phimosis,  the  prepuce  must  be  lidd  open  immedi- 
ately :  this  is  always  necessary.  Sometimes  these  warts  are  very  tf- 
cult  to  cure.  When  they  have  narrow  penduncular  necks,  a  ligatoif 
may  be  used  to  remove  them ;  in  other  cases,  caustic  or  saviue  powder 
may  also  be  employed  as  an  escharotio.  Sometimes,  however,  neifter 
caustic  nor  savme  powder  will  remove  them ;  they  must  then  be  ezdsed, 
and  caustic  applied  to  the  surface  whence  they  are  removed. 

Gleet. — ^Perhaps  the  most  troublesome  of  all  the  consequences  of  goa- 
orrhosa  is  gleet :  this  is  the  discharge  which  so  frequently  follows  upon 
gonorrhoea,  and  often  continues  even  for  years.  Gleet  consists  in  a  lim- 
pid discharge  &om  th«  nxetbra,  different  firom  that  in  gonorrhoea :  it  ap 
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pears  to  be,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  an  excessive  secretion  of  mucns. 
Bicbrd  states  that  the  fluid  in  gleet  cannot  produce  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  in  another  individual.  I  do  not  myself  quite  enter 
into  his  view,  as  I  believe  that  any  discharge  of  this  kind  may  produce 
gonorrhoeal  inflammation  in  constitutions  where  there  exists  what  has 
been  spoken  of  as  the  catarrhal  tendency  or  diathesis ;  and  although 
Bieord  states  that  a  man  may  safely  marry  while  suffering  from  a  gjieet^ 
I  do  not  think  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  justifiable. 

Oleet  is  a  very  ehronio  disease,  and  extremely  difficult  to  cure,  I 
thiiik  it  depends  upon  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ure- 
tbra,  and  an  altered  action  of  its  capillaries,  and  on  passmg  a  bougie  I 
have  often  felt  a  slight  elevation  at  the  bulb  in  these  case?. 

I  have  succeeded  in  curing  gleet  by  passing  a  catheter  besmeared  with 
an  ointment  composed  of  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrat.  5J9  &^  ^^S*  cetacei,  Sij  • 
it  must,  however,  be  looked  upon  as  a  disease  very  obstinate  and  difficcdt 
to  remove,  and  sometimes  continues  for  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the 
patient,  particularly  in  persons  of  gouty  diathesis. 

Gonorrhoea  is  a  disease  to  which  women  are  equally  liable  with  men, 
bat  in  the  former  it  is  less  distressing  and  painful,  and  it  is  also  not  so 
likely  to  lead  to  concomitant  affections.  There  is  generally  some  difl^ 
culty  in  ascertaining  with  certainty  the  existence  of  this  disease  in  the 
femae,  from  the  liability  to  a  discharge  from  the  vagina  similar  to  that 
in  gOBorrbosa.  It  might  be  supposed  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  ia 
distinguishing  the  discharge  in  leucorrhoea  from  that  in  gonorrhoea  ;  bitf^ 

in  fldditinn  ta  th«  diffiaulty  i\k€^  alwAy#  ^Mieio  «»  <lio»iugwoUlng  pa9  ^Stxna 

IBIICQB,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  leucorrhoea  the  fluid  often  pats  oa 
a  po^tike  character.  The  examination  of  the  affected  organs  does  not 
fivmsh  the  information  we  are  seeking ;  it  is  stated  by  John  Hunter, 
who  bad  examined,  in  more  than  one  instance,  women  who  confessed  to 
the  disease,  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  appearances  ol  these  and 
ibe  organs  in  women  perfectly  sound.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three 
points  by  which  the  disorder  may  generally  be  recogmsed  with  tolerablof 
certainty:  first,  the  woman  can  produce  a  similar  attack  on  men  having 
intercoorse  with  her ;  and,  secondly,  leucorrhoea  is  attended  with  symp- 
toms that  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  in  gonorrhoea.  With  the 
latter  disease  women  are  seldom  incapacitated  from  following  their  usual 
OGCopations,  and  it  does  not  produce  the  great  debility  encountered  in 
leooorrhoea,  in  which  there  is  also  pain  in  the  back,  lassitude,  headaches, 
and  painful  menstruation.  In  women,  gonorrhoea  seems  principally  to 
attadc  the  vagina,  but  at  the  same  time  it  produces  a  great  soreness  of 
the  inside  of  the  labia  and  neighbouring  parts,  and  thus  produces  diffi- 
eolty  in  walking,  and  pain  when  sitting ;  the  bladder,  and  even  the  kid- 
nies,  may  become  involved  in  the  disease,  and  the  glands  of  the  part 
tfften  swell,  and  occasionally  small  abscesses  form  in  them,  and  burst 
into  the  vagina.  The  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  female  is  in  almost 
every  respect  the  same  as  in  man,  but  it  is  generally  cared  more  easily. 
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SYPHILIS. 

ViruUnt  m/phUis :  origin  of  the  di$ea$e — Fbnt  loeal^  ieeomes  eomtSU- 
tional — may  he  propagated  hy  inoeulatian^^Poieon  of  a  epedfe  ur 
ture — J^nd  of  sore  dq^nds  on  peetdiarity  of  patient*9  tfoiutthrfm, 
and  ihe  tiseue  affeeted — Early  eymptom — Progrees  of  sore — CKoi- 
eres  in  women — Treatment  of  syphJtie  ;  hy  eauuticy  hy  mereury — An- 
cautione  under  mercurial  treatment. 

In  my  laat  lectore  I  finished  the  subiect  of  non-viralent  Teneretl  &- 
ease,  that  is,  gonorrhoda ;  I  stated  at  that  time  that  gonorrluBa  may  be 
prodaced  by  any  irritating  agent  acting  npon  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urethra,  but  that  it  could  never  giro  rise  to  secondary  or  tertiaiy 
symptoms ;  it  runs  through  the  regular  course  of  inflammation  in  m 
mucous  membranes,  and  does  not  require  for  its  cure  the  emi^oyment  of 
any  remedy  which,  like  mercury,  is  supposed  to  exercise  a  specifie  ac- 
tion. 

Syphilis,  or  virulent  venereal  disease,  differs  from  gonorrhoea  in  many 
mportant  respects :  it  is  not,  like  gonorrhoea,  a  disorder  of  a  peeofiar 
tissue,  and,  although  appearing  lo(^Iy  in  the  first  instance,  is  soon  ab- 

mirbml    iutu    tlio   wtisUiuticm,   prodaoin^   irkafc   ato    ioroaod   Boogaiaiy, 

and  tertiary  s^ptoms.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  virulent  mm 
of  venereal  disease  first  made  its  appearance  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  century :  that  it  was  brought  over  from  the  New  World  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christopher  Columbus,  in  the  year  1493  ;  some  writers  state, 
however,  that  the  disease  was  well  known,  and  prevailed  among  the  an- 
cient Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  among  their  descendants  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  mention  is  made  by  ancient  medical  writers,  of  a  disease,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  agree  with  those  of  virulent  syphilis.  It  is  true  they  de- 
scribe a  disease  of  the  organs  of  generation  which  resembles  gonorrhcBa, 
but  never  one  that  produced  constitutional  effects  of  any  kind,  much  less 
the  violent  and  marked  symptoms  of  syphilis.  The  period  of  the  origmof 
syphilis  is  now,  however,  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture  and  speculation  i  and 
is  moreover,  but  of  little  moment.  One  thing,  however,  seems  certain,  that 
this  disease  originated  solely  in  the  human  race,  and  that  no  other  animal 
is  capable  of  becoming  influenced  by  the  action  of  its  peculiar  morbid 
poison.  A  great  number  of  experiments  were  undertaken  by  M.  Rioord, 
forf  the  purpose  of  establishing  this  fact.  He  inoculated  in  diflerent 
ways  do^,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  and  even  birds,  but  always  with  a  similar 
negative  result,  although  the  purulent  matter  used  in  the  experiments  in* 
variably  produced  syphilitic  symptoms  when  tried  upon  the  human  sub- 
ject. The  result  of  these  experiments  led  therefore  to  the  condo- 
sion,  ^^that  the  inoculable  poison  of  syphilis  can  act  only  upon  the 
human  subject,  and  that  the  disease  cannot  be  communicated  to  the 
lower  animals." 
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All  experience  of  Yenereal  disease  seems  to  prove  that  syphilis  is  pro- 
duced by  a  specific  poison,  which,  if  it  be  made  to  communicate  with 
the  blood  in  any  part  of  the  human  body,  produces  the  disease,  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  gives  rise  to  nothing  more  than  a  local  action,  but 
which  subsequently  affects  the  constitution.  According  to  the  opinion  of 
John  Hunter,  this  specific  poison  produces  a  peculiar  irritation  in  the  sys- 
tem, more  or  less  modified  ^^  by  the  aptness  of  the  living  principle  of  the 
individual  to  be  irritated  by  such  a  cause  ;"  the  part  so  affected  taking 
on  a  specific  action,  elaborating  virus  in  its  turn,  which  can  propagate  the 
disease  to  other  individuals  by  inoculation.  It  must  be  borAO  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  constitution  of.  the  person  affected 
by  this  virus  must  very  materially  modify  its  effects,  in  some  instances, 
perhaps,  resisting  the  infection  altogether,  and  in  all  having  an  influence 
over  tiie  manner  in  which  the  disease  manifests  itself.  No  matter,  how- 
ever, what  may  be  the  modifications  of  the  disease  produced  by  peculiar- 
ity of  constitution,  a  syphilitic  sore  can  only  be  produced  by  the  virus 
from  an  open  sore,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  an  axiom  that  a  chan- 
cre is  the  only  source  whence  another  chancre  can  originate.  Hunter 
thought  that  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  could  be  produced  from  the  same  poi- 
son, but  there  are  few  surgeons,  I  believe,  who  entertain  that  opinion  at 
the  present  day ;  many  experiments  have  been  tried  with  the  view  of  de- 
ciding this  point,  and  all  fend  to  prove  Hunter's  opinion  to  be  incorrect* 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Hernandez  inoculated  with  gonotrhoeal  matter 
persons  already  infected  with  gonorrhoea.  I  have  myself  repeated  this 
experiment,  and  have,  moreover,  placed  lint  dipped  in  the  gonorrhoeal . 
discharge,  beneath  the  prepuce  ;  in  the  latter  case,  nothing  more  than 
balanitis,  without  ulceration,  was  the  consequence,  and  when  inoculation 
was  tried,  it  produced  simply  a  pustule,  which  soon  healed  in  the  usual 
way. 

It  certainly  sometimes  happens  that  secondary  symptoms  follow  gonor- 
rhoea, a  circumstance  sufficient  to  raise  a  doubt  respecting  the  question 
of  virulence  of  gonorrhoea ;  in  my  opinion,  M.  Bicord  has,  however,  quite 
explained  the  nature  of  this  anomaly  :  he  states  that  chancre  within  the 
urethra  invariably  accompanies  such  a  condition :  but  the  difficulty  may 
still  be  said  to  remain,  that  one  poison  is  producing  both  a  virulent  and  a 
non-virulent  disease  ;  this  is,  however,  not  difficult  of  explanation,  for  a 
chancre  may  produce  gonorrhoea  by  exciting  mere  irritation  in  the  urethra, 
whereas  gonorrhoea  could  never  produce  chancre,  which  is  the  local  man- 
ifestation of  specific  diseased  action. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  in  the  same  individual  the  chancres  vary 
considerably  in  their  aspect ;  this  fact  creates  the  important  question, 
does  there  exist  a  plurality  of  poisons  ?  or  can  the  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sores  be  only  accounted  for  by  referring  it  to  the  effect 
of  constitutional  peculiarity,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  tissue  in  which  the 
sore  is  situated  ?  It  has  been  considered  that  climate  has  a  great  ten- 
dency to  modify  syphilitic  disease,  but  I  believe  that  climate  has  no  in- 
fluence over  syphilis  beyond  that  which  arises  from  its  alterative  effect 
upon  the  constitution  generally ;  change  of  climate  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pected to  aggravate  or  relieve  syphilitic  symptoms,  accordmg-as  it  pro- 
*dace8  a  deterioration,  or  improvement  of  the  constitution.    The  effect  of 
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elimate  upon  syphilis  ^ras  cotieed  by  many  anrgeons  during  tbe 
kr  war,  when  it  was  obsenred  that  our  soldiers  had  syphilis  in  a  Ht^ 
airgravated  form,  compared  with  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  infect- 
ed ;  my  own  experience  in  Bpain  and  Portugal  at  the  perioid  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  leads  me  to  attribute  the  increased  violence  of  the  disease  to  tbe 
deteriorating  influence  of  a  hot  climate,  and  the  manner  of  UringiDi 
country  where  wine  and  spirits  are  so  abundant  and  cheap,  and  not  to 
any  modification  of  the  disease  itself.  In  proof  that  sjphilb  is  greafly 
under  the  influence  of  extraneous  circumstances,  I  maj  state  the  fact 
that  the  virus  from  the  mildest  kind  of  chancre  may  produce  in  anotkr 
individual  the  most  violent  form  of  syphilis,  and  vice  versa.  This  ii  i 
circumstance  which  to  tny  mind  tends  very  mateiially  to  overthrow  fte 
doctrine  of  tiie  existenco  of  more  than  one  specific  poison,  each  prodoong 
its  particular  kind  of  sore.  If  there  were  more  than  one  syphilitic  Tina, 
each  producing  a  sore  peculiar^o  itself,  then  the  virus  from  these  sores 
ought  to  reproduce  each  the  special  kind  of  sore  whence  it  was  takes, 
and  no  other ;  such  is,  however,  abundantly  proved  not  to  be  the  ease. 

Hunter  seems  to  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  syphilis  could  oolj 
have  arisen  originally  from  sexual  intercourse,  for  as  the  primary  diseaBe 
is  always  found  on  the  organs  of  generation,  unless  the  chancre  be  fae^ 
tiously  formed  by  inoculation,  the  origin  of  i\\e  disease  most  be  a  disease 
of  the  genitals^  for  the  secondary  form  of  this  disorder,  even  if  it  be  id- 
eerative,  is  not  inoculable.  It  might  certainly  happen  that  a  coomaa 
sore  might  be  converted  into  a  chancre  by  inoculation  with  the  riros  oft 
syphilitic  ulcer ;  and  Ricord  mentions  that  in  Paris  primary  diancres  are 
frequently  seen  on  the  lips,  anus,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Children  are  not  unfrequently  affected  with  primary  symptoms  immedi- 
ately from  the  time  of  their  lirth.  This  can  only  arise  when  the  mother 
is  the  subject  of  chancre,  the  child  being  inoculated  with  the  virus  bj 
contact  with  the  sore  during  the  time  of  parturition ;  the  primary  is  not, 
however,  the  usual  congenital  form  of  syphilis :  if  the  mother  be  aflecteo 
with  any  of  the  varieties  of  secondary  symptoms  during  the  period  of 
pregnancy,  the  ofikpring  may  be  similarly  affected  at  birth  ;  this  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  secondary  symptoms  can  be  transferred  from  one 
individual  to  another,  unless,  as  some  persons  have  supposed,  a  simil&r 
result  can  be  produced  upon  a  child  imbibing  the  milk  of  a  contaminated 
wet  nurse  ;  but  at  most,  this  is,  I  think,  a  doubtful  point. 

The  nature  of  the  morbid  action  which  produces  syphilis  is  quite  tm* 
known.  This  is  likewise  true,  so  far  as  regards  the  virus  itself,  which, 
like  the  morbific  principle  of  other  inoculable  diseases,  is  beyond  reach  of 
our  observation.  Neither  the  science  of  chemistry  nor  the  microscope 
have  hitherto  given  us  any  assistance ;  Dr.  Donn^  thought  that  the  origin 
of  the  disease  could  be  traced  to  the  presence  of  animalcute  (vibriones), 
as  he  discovered  them  in  abundance  in  the  virulent  matter  of  a  chancre. 
These  animals  are  found,  however,  in  almost  every  one  of  the  secretions, 
healthy  or  morbid,  under  certain  conditions,  and  their  presence  is  to 
discharge  from  chancre  is,  I  think,  totally  unconnected  with  the  specific 
nature  of  the  virus.  From  the  sum  of  all  the  observations  made  upon 
this  disea&e  in  its  different  phases,  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  mat 
the  primary  diaeaa^  Va  Vix^m^bV^  «ii  ^s^^  ^cer^  tho  chancre  wfaidi 


•eoetae  %  ymm  competent  to  propagate  the  diaeaee  to  another  ind'mdaal. 
Uide«  thia  primary  disease  be  removed  from  the  system  by  proper  medi* 
oil  treatssent,  it  excites  varioin  constitatiooal  symptoms,  termed  seooiid- 
iij  symptoms,  or  I^es  yenerea. 

The  usual  appearances  of  cbaaere  are  characteristic,  bat  at  the  same 
Com  it  must  be  observed  that  the  principal  physical  marks  of  the  disease 
art  seldom  all  present  in  the  same  clunore,  at  the  same  time,  for  al- 
tiiimgh  the  sore  is  always  roecific,  it  is,  as  I  have  stated  before,  subject 
ta  oonriderable  phycncal  modification?,  owing  to  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  patient  The  immediate  effect  of  the  virus  also  depends,  in  some 
degree,  upon  the  depth  to  which  it  is  introduced  into  the  tissues.  Bicord 
states,  in  proof  of  this,  that  although  when  the  disease  is  communicated 
ia  the  usual  manner,  that  is,  W  contact,  only  a  pustule  is  produced,  when 
lfa»  virus  is  applied  to  a  denuded  texture  an  ulcer  is  estabUshed  at  once, 
and  if  the  abrasion  be  deeper,  extending  into  the  celluhur  tissue,  an  ab- 
seeas  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  inl^uction  of  the  virus.  A  know- 
MIge  of  these  circumstances  shows  the  surgeon  the  necessity  of  inquiring 
into  Ihe  condition  of  his  patient  at  the  time  he  became  infected,  as  this 
wiU  perhaps  explain  the  reason  why  the  disease  made  its  appearance 
eitter  with  unusual  rapidity,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  was  slow  m  its  pro* 
mss  after  the  sexual  intercourse ;  it  must  likewise  be  remembered,  in 
judging  of' a  chancre  by  its  physical  characters,  that  its  appearance  cbes 
not  depend  entirely  upon  the  specific  disease,  but  in  some  degree  upon 
the  common  inflammation  arising  from  the  local  irritation  produced  by  the 
presence  of  the  chancre  in  the  surrounding  tissues. 

A  longer  or  shorter  time  always  elapses  after  mfection  before  the  virus 
teems  to  have  acquired  sufficient  pofrer  in  the  system  to  produce  its.  spe* 
cifto  manifestations;  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  cnancre  appears 
fimk  ten  to  fifteen  days  after  infection  ;  its  first  form  is  that  of  an  itch- 
ing jnmple  rising  from  some  part  of  the  penis ;  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
Mo  the  pimple  becomes  a  pustule,  the  summit  of  which  ulcerates  and 
hegam  to  discbarge  matter ;  the  rapidity  with  whidi  the  inflammation 
runs  into  ulceration,  and  suppuration  is  a  strong  diagnostic  mark  oC  ^- 
philis.  Sometimes  the  matter  hardens  and  forms  an  incrustation  or  scab 
on  the  pustule ;  when  this  is  rubbed  off,  it  leaves  an  ulcer  exposed,  which 
has  ft  tendency  to  deepen,  rather  than  to  extend  itself  laterally ;  the 
edges  of  the  ulcer  are  elevated  and  hard,  its  surface  is  covered  with  a 
yeUowish  grey  secretion,  which  emits  a  peculiar  foetid  odour,  and  the  base 
of  the  sore  is  of  a  scirrhous  hardness,  as  if  it  were  formed  of  cartilage ; 
aa  areola  of  inflammation  also  surrounds  the  sore,  but  this  is  probably  at 
§mt  only  common  inflammation,  which  beeomes  spedBc  from  coatamip 
aation  with  the  virus  of  Ac  sore  as  the  disease  extends  itsdf. 

The  usual  form  of  a  chancre  is  drcuhur,  but  this  depends  upon  the  nt> 
statkm  of  the  sore,  and  the  flrmnees  of  the  attachment  of  me  maeous 
membrane  to  the  subjacent  tissues ;  thus  a  chancre  extendmg  fiK)m  the 
^ana  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  prepuce,  exhibits  great  irregularity 
of  fonn  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  attachment  of  the  muceus  mem^ 
braiie  to  the  interior  of  the  prepuce  and  the  surface  of  the  j^ians.  An- 
ottor  cause  of  the  irregularity  of  fonn  in  chancres  arises  firom  the  man- 
ner m  wluch  the  ulceration  extends  itself  from  one  sore  to  uMiuc^vailit 
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ing  them'  in  one  irregular  ulcer.  The  depth  of  a  chanere  is  greater 
when  it  is  on  the  prepuce  than  when  it  is  on  the  glans  ;  the  stractwe  d 
the  latter  seems  to  have  a  great  power  to  modify  the  appearance  of  die 
sore:  preventing,  perhaps,  from  its  high  degree  of  vitality,  the  progroi 
of  the  ulceration  in  depth,  it  consequently  extends  itaelf  laten&ly,  pio- 
ducing  a  sore  of  considerable  superficial  extent.  A  chancre  mich  as  I 
have  described,  with  the  peculiarly  hard  base,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
true  Hunterian  chancre ;  it  is  but  seldom,  however,  as  I  have  alieidy 
stated,  that  we  have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  all  these  appearaneei 
in  the  same  chancre,  and,  indeed,  the  character  of  the  sore  is  somedmes 
so  far  modified  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  be  syphilitie  oc 
not.  The  chancre  is  sometimes  characterised  by  a  remarkable  senatife- 
ness  of  its  surface,  and  its  tendency  to  bleed ;  such  a  chancre  is  tensed 
an  irritable  chancre ;  it  requires  peculiar  treatment,  which  I  shall  ban 
to  describe  at  a  future  time. 

The  irritable  state  of  the  chancre  often  runs  on  to  a  phagedenic  ftnn, 
in  which  the  sore  extends  with  great  rapidity,  involving  the  sorroimdiBg 
tissues  in  a  devouring  ulceration,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hoin 
only,  a  sore  may  increase  to  doable  its  size.  If  the  inflammatioii  goes  ea 
to  an  excessive  degree,  a  syphilitic  sore,  like  one  arising  from  any  odier 
cause,  may  take  on  a  gangrenous  action ;  according  to  lUcord,  when  in 
that  state  the  sore  no  longer  secretes  a  virus.  Still  the  patient  must  be 
subjected  to  the  usual  treatment,  to  prevent  the  liability  to  seeondaiy 
symptoms.  These  varieUes  of  chancre  depend,  accord^g  to  the  opimoa 
of  Carmichael  anil  some  others,  upon  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  vine 
which  caused  them ;  but  I  believe,  with  John  Hunter,  that  there  is  only 
one  ^ecific  syphilitic  virus,  and  that  the  conditions  of  the  sore  depend 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  individual  infected  and  the  tissue  which  first 
received  the  inoculation.  A  proof  that  morbid  poisons  are  much  modi- 
fied in  their  manifestations  by  the  constitution  in  which  they  take  root 
may,  I  think,  be  found  in  the  great  variety  of  appearances  and  character 
assumed  by  the  pustule  produced  in  smiJl-pox  and  vaccination  ;  yet  in 
these  cases  care  is  taken  that  both  the  person  inoculated  and  the  (m 
from  whom  the  matter  is  obtained  should  be  in  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tion ;  some  have  believed  that  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  depend  upoQ 
the  intensity  of  the  virulence  of  the  poison  as  well  as  upon  the  peculiarity 
of  constitution  in  the  recipient ;  and  Mr.  Wellbank  went  so  far  as  to  be- 
lieve that  in  syphilis  the  nature  of  the  secondary  symptoms  was  in  re- 
lation to  the  intensity  of  the  original  poison. 

In  addition  to  the  difierent  forms  of  chancre  there  are  other  sores 
which  appear  upon  the  penis  and  other  parts  of  the  genitals,  and  which 
either  arise  idiopatbically  or  are  produced  by  sexual  intercourse  ;  these 
may  difier  from  chancres,  being,  perhaps,  aphthous  sores,  like  those  wluch 
appear  on  the  cheeks  and  tongue,  or  otherwise  red  nused  sores,  hanag 
more  the  appearance  of  deposition  than  of  ulceration,  or  mere  excoria- 
tions, attended  sometimes  with  induration ;  sometimes,  again,  herpetic 
vesicles  extend  into  each  other  so  as  to  produce  a  continuous  denuded  8m> 
face.  It  is  impossible,  from  the  appearance  alone  of  any  of  these  sores, 
to  say  that  they  are  or  are  not  virulent.  Q  he  presence  of  the  indications 
which  mark  wl^at  1  Y\a.^^  ^^^^^^rb^d^  ^  vVi^  Huivterian  chancre,  is  certwly 
sufficient  evidence  oi  \^^  Yirv)\ft\i^^  ^1  ^^  ^^t^^x  \  Voi^  "^as^  ^^ss^ta  oi 
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these  oharaoten  must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  considered  as  a  proof  of 
its  being  innoiions.  I  have  more  than  once  known  secondary  symptoms 
follow  the  healing  of  a  sore  which  was  cared  without  the  employment  of 
meroury ;  tins  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  that  the  healing  of  a  sore 
withont  mercnry  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  disease  not  being  syphi- 
litio. 

We  see  that  it  is  not  from  the  physical  conditions  of  a  sore  that  we 
eaii  distinguish  whether  it  be  virulent  or  non-virulent,  and,  as  Ricord  has 
well  observed,  the  only  positive  means  of  gaining  this  knowledge  is  the 
inocalation  of  the  patient  himself  with  some  of  the  discharge  from  the 
sospeeted  sore.  In  my  own  practice  I  think  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  induration  approaching  to  cartilaginous  hardj^ess  at  the  base  of 
the  sore  is  almost  always  an  indication  of  its  virulent  nature,  and  that, 
generally  speaking,  if  mercury  be  not  adopted  in  such  cases,  secondary 
symptoms  will  supervene.  The  abundant  testimony  that  syphilis  can  be 
cored  without  mercury  must  make  a  strong  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
every  surgeon,  and  there  are  few,  I  presume,  who  would  venture  to  con- 
tend that  the  circumstance  of  a  sore  being  cured  inthout  mercury  is  con- 
clusive evidence  of  its  not  having  been  syphilitic.  It  has  been  asserted 
by  some  medical  men  of  suflScient  ability  to  give  them  authority  upon 
the  subject,  that  syphilis  may  even  undergo  spontaneous  cure ;  now  this 
oonld  only  happen  in  consequence  of  the  constitution  becoming  naturally 
improved  or  elevated,  so  that  it  is  enabled  to  throw  off  the  disease ;  tf 
this  be  really  the  case,  we  can  readily  believe  that  any  alterative  medi- 
emt  strong  enough  to  produce  the  necessary  change  in  the  constitution, 
would  at  tihe  same  time  excite  that  general  curative  action  by  which  the 
disease  may  be  subdued,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  cure 
arises  spontaneously ;  hence  comes  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
operation  of  mercury  in  syphilis,  whether  it  act  upon  the  disease  prima> 
nly  as  a  specific,  or  secondarily  as  a  constitutional  alterative  ?  The  sur- 
geon should  ever  on  such  points  as  this  keep  himself  free  from  prejudice ; 
in  the  present  instance  it  would  be  folly,  on  the  one  hand,  to  assert  that 
mercuiy  is  infallible  in  every  form  of  syphilis ;  on  the  other,  to  sweep- 
ingly  condemn  its  use.  Other  remedies  besides  mercury  may  have  power 
over  this  disorder.  At  least  we  should  always  keep  our  nunds  open  to 
this  conviction  ;  it  leads  to  more  scientific  and  general  views  of  the  sub- 
ject. At  any  rate,  John  Hunter's  idea  that  syphilitic  disease  never  weare 
itself  out  in  the  constitution  must  be  viewed  with  great  caution.  Mr. 
Rose  has  published  an  account  of  lus  treatment  of  syphilis  in  the  soldiers 
of  the  Gkuurds  during  a  period  of  a  year  and  three-quarters  without  mer- 
eury,  the  symptoms  being  both  primary  and  secondary :  his  plan  consist- 
ed m  simple  dressing,  confining  his  patients  to  bed,  and  giving  occamonal 
porgatives :  in  one-tibird  of  the  cases  secondary  symptoms  followed  the 
healing  of  the  chancre,  but  they  were  considered  milder  than  when  mer* 
onry  had  been  adminsnered  to  cure  the  primary  disease.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remark,  that  in  no  instance  did  caries  of  bone  follow  the  treatment 
of  these  numerous  cases.  Sir  James  McQrigor  and  Sir  William  Frank- 
lin agned  an  official  circular,  in  wluch  were  pven  the  results  of  the  army 
practice  during  two  years ;  1940  cases  were  treated  and  cured  without 
oiereury ;  the  chancres  were  cured  in  twenty-one  days  when  there  was 
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so  Imboy  bat  irith  Imbo  ihey  required  fbrtj-five  days ;  2827  eaaet  ven 
cured  with  mercnry,  the  efaancres  healing  in  thirty  three  days  mdioit 
bubo,  bot  requiring  fifty  if  it  were  present 

This  statement  is  somewhat  at  yarianee  with  the  resalts  obtvnai 
by  Mr.  Rose  and  others,  as  it  is  always  admitted  that  when  mereoiy 
is  employed,  if  no  other  advantage  be  guned,  the  disorder  is  eared 
more  rapidly  than  under  other  treatment.  I  oonfeas  I  am  also  io^ 
prised  to  find  it  stated  m  the  report  above  mentioned,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  2827  ohancres  were  Hunterian,  a  form  <^  sore  whidi  I  eoa- 
mder  very  rare. 

The  results  quoted  from  authorities  eertamly  show  that,  under  mo£ff- 
bg  circumstanoes  of  constitution,  structure  imected,  or  even  perhaps  of 
the  virus  itself,  syphilis  may  be  cured  without  mercury ;  this  does  noif 
however,  prove  that  mercury  is  not  an  excellent  remedy,  when  adnisii- 
tered  with  judgment,  with  respect  to  quantity  and  manner  of  exhtbitki; 
it  is  no  longer  considered  necessary  that  ptyaliam  should  be  excited  to  a 
Solent  degree,  and  that  the  benefit  derived  from  the  medicine  was  in  pie* 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  saliva  secreted ;  those  were  the  days  in  whidb 
diseased  bones  and  permanently  undermined  constitutions  were  a  coo* 
mon  sequence  to  mercurial  treatment,  and  it  was  from  this  kind  of 
abuse  rather  than  the  use  of  mercui^  that  it  fell  into  ^scredit.  Those, 
especially  the  arm^  surgeons,  who  profess  to  treat  syphilis  witfiout 
eury,  give  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium,  arsenic,  nitric  acid,  and  rem 
of  that  class,  which  seem  to  have  the  most  powerful  influence  over  the 
constitution,  and  which  must  be  considered  to  act  as  alteratives.  It  may 
be  true  that  mercury  acts  in  this  manner  and  not  as  a  specific  antidote  to 
the  poison ;  perhaps  this  is  the  most  rational  view ;  granting  such  to  be 
the  case,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  always  found  mercury  a  most  mit 
and  effectual  medicine. 

The  non  mercurial  remedies  seem  to  have  the  effect  of  stifling  the  die- 
ease,  as  it  were,  for  a  time,  but  they  do  not  eradicate  it ;  and  as  so<m  as 
the  treatment  is  discontinued  the  symptoms  make  their  appearance  agun ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  the  mercury  seems  to  be  sofr 
ciently  strong  to  destroy  entirely  the  seeds  of  the  complaint.  After  all, 
the  question  whether  or  not  mercury  acts  as  a  specific  is  but  a  profideei 
one,  and  practically  it  comes  to  this  simple  points— Is  mercury  a  more  tt- 
fective  remedy  against  syphilis  than  other  alteratives  ?  -  If  this  be  tke 
case,  and  if  at  the  same  time  there  be  no  circumstances  to  contrajii- 
dicate  the  use  of  mercury,  it  is  clear  that  it  ought  to  be  employed  ;  the 
experience  of  thirty  years  has  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  &at  it  is  su- 
perior to  other  remedies,  and  in  my  own  practice  I  always  rely  upon  it 
accordingly. 

In  the  treatment  of  common  chancre,  my  practice  is  first  to  ascertaia 
the  period  at  which  the  sore  appeared  after  sexual  intercourse ;  secondly, 
to  gain  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  patient's  constitution  ;  and, 
lasUy,  to  examine  the  sore  itself,  so  as  to  learn  its  physical  peculiarities. 
If  I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  sore  within  five  days  after  the 
time  of  infection,  I,  according  to  the  plan  of  M.  Ricord,  destroy  its  sor 
face  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  for  I  believe,  with  him,  that  it  is  not 
until  after  five  dvja  \bA.^  \hA  conatitudon  begins  to  receive  the  impresskm 
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oi  the  disease,  or  that,  perhaps,  the  sore  itself  before  that  time  has  not 
arrived  at  the  state  in  which  it  can  secrete  a  vims ;  the  disease  is  there- 
fore at  that  early  period  entirely  local,  and  may  be  completely  destroyed 
by  the*action  of  the  powerful  escharottc  I  have  named.    John  Hunter 
was  in  the  habit  of  excising  the  sore  when  in  its  first  stage,  but  I  thiok 
the  acid  is  more  certain  in  its  operation,  as  in  maldng  the  incisions  it  is 
posrible  that  the  virus,  should  it  have  been  generated,  may  become  mixed 
wiA  the  blood.    I  have  in  many  cases  thus  destroyed  recent  sores  with 
Bttric  acid,  and  have  never  known  secondary  symptoms  follow.    IS  more 
than  five  days  have  passed  before  the  chancre  is  brought  under  my  treat> 
ment,  and  I  find  neither  constitutional  nor  local  circumstances  to  forbid 
the  use  of  mercury,  I  employ  at  once  that  remedy.    Perhaps  I  ought  to 
mention  here  the  circumstances  which  would  govern  my  judgment  in  ad- 
ministering  mercury.    If  the  patient  were  extremely  debilitated,  I  should 
prescribe  vegetable  bitters  with  mineral  acids,  together  with  small  doses 
of  the  hydrarg.  c.  creta  and  Dovers*s  powder  at  bed-time,  so  as  to  im.- 
prove  the  state  of  the  constitution  before  I  gave  the  mercury  in  an  effi- 
cient form ;  or  if,  from  general  symptoms  and  the  appearance  of  the 
tongue,  I  had  reason  to  conclude  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  primss 
inss  was  in  an  irritable  state,  I  should  order  a  drachm  of  blue  ointment 
to  be  rubbed  into  the  thighs  night  and  morning,  instead  of  giving  the 
mercury  internally.    I  should  at  the  same  time  abstain  from  applying 
any  drescdng  to  the  sore  beyond  a  piece  of  linen  rag,  dipped  in  warm  wa- 
ter ;  for  as  the  surface  of  the  sore  presents  peculiar  and  characteristic 
ayjdiilitic  indications,  such  as  being  covered  with  a  greyish  yellow  mat- 
ter, and  with  a  tendency  to  ulcerate  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  tissues^ 
it  is  my  object  to  watch  the  sore  umnfluenced  bv  any  other  agent  than 
the  constitutional  effect  of  the  mercury  itself;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  black  wash  or  nitrate  of  silver  be  applied,  these  specific  appearances 
are  immediately  lost,  and  we  are  deprived  of  a  valuable  guide  whereby 
we  may  judge  of  the  constitutional  effects  produced  by  the  mercury. 
While  under  the  influence  of  the  mercury,  the  patient  should  avoid  all 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  should  keep,  as  mucfi  as  he  can,  in 
the  recumbent  posture.    It  is  very  difficult  to  get  patients  to  subnut 
to  tiiis  strict   discipline,   some  parts  of  which  are  certainly   irksome 
and  disagreeable.     When  the  blue  ointment  is  used,  the  patient  ought 
to  constantly  wear  the  same  drawers,  that  they  may  become  impreg- 
nated with  the  ointment,  as  the  object  is  to  keep  up  the  influence  of 
the  mercury  as  continuously   as  possible.     As  this  is  an  unpleasant 
and  not  very  cleanly  process,  I  prefer  ^ving  the  mercury  internally, 
imless  there  be  reasons  against  it.    In  administering  the  mercury  in  the 
form  of  pills,  I  ^ve  five  grams  of  blue  pill,  with  a  qtiarter  of  a  gnnn 
of  opium,  at  bed-time,  and  five  gridns  of  blue  pill,  without  opium*  in  the 
morning ;  if,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  it  be  perceived  that  the 
opium  constipates  the  bowels,  the  patient  should  only  oe  allowed  to  take 
blue  pill  at  bed-tame  as  well  as  in  the  morning ;  while  if  he  be  purged, 
he  should  have  opum  with  the  blue  pill  both  morning  and  night ;  thus 
by  proper  attention  the  bowels  may  without  difficdty*  be  kept  quite 
regular.     I  also  avoid,  under  these  circumstancesi  as  well  as  when 
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{he  mercury  is  used  as  an  external  applieation,  any  loeal  treatment  tf 
the  sore ;  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated. 

At  this  point  there  arises  a  question  of  some  ipiportance  :  How  leag 
is  the  exhibition  of  the  mercury  to  be  continued  ?  I  believe  th^  only 
guide  as  to  this  part  of  the  treatment  is  to  be  found  in  the  oonditiflo  « 
the  sore  itself.  While  any  induration  remuns  aboat  the  base  of  ths 
chancre  I  continue  to  give  mercury,  no  matter  what  change  may  hate 
taken  place  in  the  surface  of  the  sore.  I  only  give  the  mercury,  howev- 
er, in  small  doses,  so  as  to  avoid  any  cumulative  effect  which  may  pe^ 
haps  be  the  consequence  of  over-dosing.  If  the  hardness  of  the  sore  be 
BOt  removed  by  Uie  internal  use  of  mercury,  a  small  quantity  of  lihe 
ointment  may  be  applied  to  the  sore  itself,  or  even  to  the  deatrix, 
should  the  sore  be  healed  and  the  hardness  still  remain.  Under  sodi 
teeatment,  with  the  proper  precautions  as  to  diet,  rest,  and  avoidasee  of 
cold,  as  I  have  describea  before,  I  have  rarely  met  wiUi  diflfeol^  m  ear 
ingprimaiy  chancre. 

In  the  irritable  chancre  the  chief  peculiarity  is  the  eenntiTeneas  el  tte 
surface  and  the  disposition  to  hasmorrhage.  These  are,  however,  mer^ 
ly  circumstances  superadded  to  the  common  chancre,  produced  by  coo- 
stitutional  peculiarities :  the  first  object  is,  therefore,  to  remove  those 
characters  which  are  not  specific  to  the  disease,  and  this  must  be  dooo  bj 
constitutional  remedies,  the  ulcer  being  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  oqb- 
mon  chancre.  The  first  indication  is  therefore  to  seek  the  canoe  of  the 
irritability ;  this  will  be  often  found  to  depend  merely  upon  a  cQnoBpatei 
state  of  the  bowels,  aggravated  perhaps  by  a  nervous  tcmperaoNOI : 
slight  purgatives,  combined  with  soothing  medicines,  are  required  in  sook 
a  case ;  if  these  be  not  sufficient  to  remove  the  irritability,  local  applica- 
tions must  be  tried ;  three  grains  of  opium,  well  rubbed  down  with  half 
an  ounce  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  lime 
water,  make  an  excellent  topical  application ;  the  penis  must  likewise  be 
well  fomented  with  a  decoction  of  poppy-heads ;  the  patient  should  also 
be  kept  strictly^  in  a  recumbent  posture.  Such  treatment  seldom  fiub  to 
overcome  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  case,  leaving  the  Aut- 
ere  to  be  cured  by  the  ordinary  mercurial  course.  It  will,  however,  be 
found  that  a  patient  whose  diathesis  leads  to  this  condition  of  soroi  r^ 
quires  to  be  treated  generally  with  much  more  oare  than  one  whose  ten- 
peraBoent  ha^  a  less  irritable  tendency. 

The  phagedcenic  chancre  bears  very  considerable  reeemblaace  to  tbe 
irritable,  both  in  its  physical  and  constitutional  characters ;  the  duef  &- 
tinotion  is,  perhaps,  that  the  irritable  chancre  depend  most  upon  eoosli- 
tutional,  and  the  phagedsenio  upon  local  irritability ;  there  mar,  however, 
be  something  like  a  combination  of  the  characters  of  both.  In  the  tieat- 
ment  of  phagedwnio  chancre,  we  must  first  ascer^dn  the  slate  of  dM 
bowels ;  if  con6ti|>ation  be  coacomitant  with  phegedeena,  gentle  pvp- 
tives  must  be  admintetered  with  sedatives  ;  shoidd  tiiese  not  prove  efi^ 
tual,  concentrated  nitric  acid  should  be  applied  to  tbe  sore  ;  this  geoenl- 
ly  stops  the  ulceration  and  establishes  a  healthy  action,  afl»  which  tte 
sore  soon  heals.  If  the  swrgeoa  who  orders  mtric  acid  had  only  seen  tbe 
sere  for  the  first  tme,  alter  the  ^lagedisaio  ideerataon  had  set  in,  be 
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wmdd  find  some  cBfficuIty  in  determining  Mrhether  it  had  originated  in 
j^TphUifl,  and  consequently  whether  mercury  ought  to  be  administered.  In 
aoeh  cases,  I  judge  of  the  syphilitic  character  of  the  sore  by  the  hard- 
ness of  the  cicatrix ;  if  the  peculiar  induration  which  I  regard  as  a  sign 
of  syphilis  be  present,  I  give  small  alterative  doses  of  the  bichloride  of 
siereury  with  bark,  warning  the  patient  that  secondary  eruptions  are  not 
wnSkely  to  show  themselves.  I  adopt  this  plan  of  treatment,  in  prefer* 
•nee  to  givbg  mercury  in  a  stronger  form,  when  the  constitution  is  evi- 
dentlj^in  a  depressed  state.  M.  Rioord  believes  that  a  phagedaenic  sore 
does  not  secrete  virus ;  even  if  this  be  true  however,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that*  the  poison  may  have  been  secreted  and  absorbed  before  the 
wtat  became  phagedenic 

I  btely  attended  a  case  of  this  kind  with  Mr.  Parrot,  jun.,  of  Clap- 
ham,  who  had  carried  the  use  of  sedatives  and  tonics  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, paying  due  attention  at  the  same  time  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
without  being  able,  however,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease.  One 
appHeation  of  nitric  acid  by  the  point  of  a  glass  rod  proved  suflScient  to 
emck  the  ulceration ;  and  under  the  subsequent  exhibition  of  mercury, 
tba  patient  perfectly  and  permanently  recovered. 

Ib  the  gangrmouB  form  of  ckancrt  the  same  reasoning  which  I  have 
a]qpSed  to  tiie  irritable  and  phagedasnic  sore  relates  in  equal  degree ;  it 
depends,  as  they  do,  upon  peculiar  local  and  constitutional  circumstances 
independent  of  the  syphilitic  taint,  and  indicating  a  general  asthenic  state 
of  tne  constitution ;  hence,  therefore,  after  the  bowels  have  been  opened, 
s^ulatbg  poultices  should  be  applied  to  the  sore,  the  patient  being  kept 
in  the  recumbent  posture ;  ammonift,  wine  and  bark,  or  serpentary,  are 
generally  indicated  as  internal  remedies,  although  in  some  few  cases  I 
hare  seen  gangrenous  chancre  in  constitutions  in  which  stimuli  could  not 
be  employed,  and  where  indeed  it  was  necessary  to  depend  on  sudorifics 
asdopates. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  my  subject  I  may  perhaps  make  a  few  re* 
marks  upon  the  influence  of  situation  on  chancre  ;  it  will  be  finmd  that 
the  appearance  of  the  sore  depends  very  much  u{X)n  the  character  of  the 
tinrae  m  which  it  is  placed ;  for  instance,  on  the  glans  penis  it  has  usually 
a  tendency  to  spreaa  superficially  rather  than  to  excavate  die  part,  and 
the  hardness  of  the  base  of  the  sore  is  less  marked  and  circumscribed 
than  when  it  occurs  in  other  situations.  A  chancre  b  the  meatus  of  the 
nrettea  is  often  yeiy  difficult  to  heal,  which  seems  to  depend  m  some 
measure  npen  tiie  irritation  caused  by  tiie  urine  flowing  oyer  it.  In  some 
enaee  I  have  firand  it  veiy  useful  to  divide  sHghtly  the  mar^n  of  the  on* 
fiee  of  l&e  vretiira ;  this  not  only  asosts  in  heaHng  the  sore,  butprevents 
\%  ftott  qnreading  to  the  whole  circumference  of  we  meatus.  Cnancrea, 
tvben  tttuated  on  the  external  surface  of  the  prepuce,  have  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  the  pustular  form  and  to  scab  over,  probably  trom  the  inflo- 
eiioe  ef  the  external  air  and  the  non-confii\ement  of  the  secretion.  Under 
t^  prepnce  and  around  tfie  corona  glandis  the  ulcer  is  comparatively 
SBpttfidal,  and  has  a  dSsposition  to  spread  lateraHy;  the  sore  is  abb 
eontinuaSy  covered  witii  moisture,  and  rarely  puts  on  the  chamotera  of 
the  teoe  Mnnterian  chancre.    Th6  chanore  of  the  firsenmn  la  ret^  peen- 
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Bar,  and  almost  invariably  destroys  th^  part.  It  is  a  conieatcd  pobt 
whether  the  fwenum  ought  to  be  divided  or  not ;  for  my  own  part  I  dunk 
it  right  to  do  so,  as  it  seems  to  check  the  disease  by  promoting  the  hctir 
ing  of  the  sore.  In  the  same  individual  chancres  may  be  ooindieat  m 
all  the  situations  I  have  mentioned ;  the  general  opinion  is,  that  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease  depends  upon  the  number  of  chancres,  and  this  is  ia 
some  degree  my  own  opinion,  although  Bicord  believes  that  the  number 
of  sores  neither  increases  the  liability  to  secondary  symptoms,  nor  leidi 
to  their  aggravation  should  they  follow  the  primary  disease. 
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LECTURE    LXXIV. 

CONTINUATION    OP    SYPHILIS. 

Buboy  may  be  the  eoneequence  either  of  ganorrhcea^  or  viruUni  vetmed 
disease — Characters  of  bubo  ;  its  seat — Non-viruUnt  bubo;  Us  tmr 
deney  to  suppurate — Treatment  of  non-mruUnt  bubo — Virulent  htbo^ 
Use  of  mercury  ;  opening  a  bubo — Secondary  symptoms — IndUeiimis 
of;  treatment — Chronic  sore  throat — Cutaneous  eruption9''^SgphBitk 
iritis — Syphilitic  disease  of  the  bones, 

HuKTBR,  believing  that  gonorrhoea  was  a  sypUlitic  disease,  must  Wds- 
wise  have  thought  that  the  swellings  in  the  groin,  buboes  as  th^  ire 
termed,  were  similar  in  character  when  caused  either  by  gonorrhoea  gr  by 
chancre,  although  it  must  be  observed  that  he  does  not  mention  any  ease 
of  secondary  symptoms  following  bubo,  caused  by  gonorrhoea  alone.  It 
may,  however,  happen,  that  secondary  symptoms  may  supervene  upon 
what  is  supposed  to  be  gonorrhoea,  but  in  such  a  case  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  chancre  is  present  in  the  urethra,  and  hidden  from  view. 
Under  these  circumstances,  gonorrhoea  and  chancre  may  be  present  it 
the  same  time,  and  then  of  course  a  bubo,  which  is  apparently  the  result 
of  gonorrhoea  only,  may  be  virulent,  and .  followed  by  secondary  symp- 
toms. Upon  this  subject  I  agree  entirely  with  Ricord  in  believing  that 
secondary  constitutional  symptoms  can  never  make  their  appearance  with- 
out chancre  having  been  originally  present.  Another  difiSculty  may  tt 
the  same  time  arise  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  a  bubo :  for  ezam]^, 
a  patient  may  have  a  chancre,  the  mere  irritation  from  which  may  be  stf 
ficient  to  produce  a  bubo,  although  the  virus  of  the  chancre  may  not 
have  become  absorbed ;  swelling  of  the  glands  would  in  that  case  arise 
only  from  common  irritation,  and  would  be  identical  in  its  character  widi 
a  gonorrhoeal  bubo.  Of  course,  such  a  bubo  is  non-virulent,  and  if  a  pa- 
tient were  inoculated  with  the  matter,  no  specific  sore  would  follow. 

It  is  obviously  very  important  to  form  a  just  diagnosis  between  bobo 
arising  from  the  true  syphilitic  or  virulent  action,  and  that  which  is  the 
result  of  irritation  only,  as  in  gonorrhoea  ;  for  whereas  the  gononhceal 
bubo  requires  nothing  beyond  the  treatment  of  common  abscess,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  means  of  allaying  the  irritation  arising  from  the  gpoot- 
rhcea  itaeU ,  m  \!li^  fsj^l£i\\iQ  b^bo  voa  same  treatment  must  be  emplojed 
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m  is  indieated  in  a  sjphiliiio  chancre— which  indeed  a  viralent  bubo  moet 
bt  ecmaidered  to  be  as  soon  as  it  hM  pat  on  the  nlcCraUve  action. 

A  Tirnlent  bubo  is  marked  bj  the  same  characteristic  hardness  ta  a 
ehanore,  and  the  presence  of  tms  induration  would  always  of  itself  raise 
fhe  question  of  the  virolence  or  non-yirolence  of  the  swelling.  Bicord 
lays  there  is  as  much  diflknlty  in  forming  a  diagnosis  between  the  stj^ 
ilia  and  gonorrhoea!  bubo  as  between  the  syphiUtio  and  noiHiyphiKtie 
aese ;  and  he  remarks,  farther,  that  the  only  sare  diaffnostic  distinction 
between  tiiem  is  inocalation  witji  the  pas,  although  he  admits  at  the  same 
time,  that  there  are  indications  by  which  a  pretty  acenrate  opinion  may 
be  arrived  at.  For  instance,  gonorrhosal  or  sympatiietic  baboes,  as  thej 
mre  often  called,  usoally  affect  several  glands,  and  more  or  less  constito* 
Ikmal  derangement  accompanies  them.  We  mast  attend  closely  to  the 
dbaraoter  of  this  constitational  disturbance,  as  a  tendency  to  struma  ma^ 
ilaelf  be  the  principal  idiopathic  cause  of  the  formation  of  bubo,  and  if 
this  were  the  case,  the  treatment  of  the  latter  would  be  regulated  ao> 
eorfingly.  Syphilitic  bubo  is  generally  seated  in  one  gland  only ;  or 
ahoold  more  than  one  be  affected,  Bicord  belieres  that  only  one  is  viru- 
lent, and  that  the  others  are  merely  the  result  of  the  irritation  of  the 
ehanore.  The  poisonous  taint  is  found  to  be  confined  to  the  gland  near- 
ait  to  tiie  chancre,  and  it  is  from  this  that  tiie  matter  is  to  be  taken  foa 
iaociilation,  if  it  be  determined  to  try  that  experiment  as  a  means  of  diag> 
nont.  It  is  a  carious  circumstance  that  the  poison  does  not  extend  firom 
one  gland  to  another,  and  shows  that  a  gland  possesses  a  remarkable 
power  of  retuning  the  poison  of  syphilis — ^a  power  which  it  certainly  does 
not  possess  in  malignant  disease :  for  then  it  is  common  for  the  lumbar 
j^aMS  to  become  affected  by  extension  of  the  disease  from  those  of  the 
lagninal  region. 

The  non-virulent  bubo  has  a  tendency  to  suppurate  at  a  very  early 
atage,  while  the  virulent  bubo  passes  very  sbwly  into  a  state  of  suppara- 
tioii ;  and  its  sluggbhness  and  permanent  hardness  may  be  taken  as  a 
further  proof  that  it  originated  in  a  virus.  When  once  the  syplulitae 
babo  has  suppurated, it  soon  goes  on  to  ulceration;  this  ch«ige  ia 
attended  by  acute  paio,  and  the  ulcerated  sur&ce  puts  on  all  the  phy- 
rical  appearanees  of  a  chancre,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  matter 
firom  such  an  ulcer  is  iooculable. 

The  common  gonorrhosal  bubo  must  be  treated  as  a  phlegmonous  swell* 
iog  in  any  part  of  the  body,  that  is,  either  by  repellents  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  matter,  or  by  fomentations  and  poultices  to  promote  it.  By 
repellent  remedies,  I  mean  those  which  tend  to  prevent  the  secretion  of 
poi,  as  leeches  and  evaporating  lotions ;  by  the  employmont  of  these  we 
nay  succeed  in  suppressing  suppuration,  but  still  there  may  remain  a 
permanently  hardened  state  of  the  bubo,  which  may  excite  suspicions  of 
tti  virulence,  of  its  having  perhaps  originated  from  a  chancre  within  the 
urethra.  Such  an  indurated  buoo  may,  however,  be  produced  by  a  scroS* 
nlous  tendency  in  the  constitution  ;  if  so,  the  hardness  will  yield  to  the 
adubition  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  such  a  svstem  of  diet 
aa  usually  improves  a  strumous  constitution ;  if  the  haraness  depend, 
however,  upon  the  action  of  a  specific  pcnson,  a  course  of  mercury  is,  I 
tldnk,  tiie  only  safe  treatment.    In  my  own  practice,  when  a  bubo  puts 
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<m  fhe  signB  of  a  virulent  ori^n,  I  be^^n  at  once  with  the  caatioos  ad- 
ministration of  mercury,  sometimes  osmg  iodide  of  potassiam  combmed 
with  it.  I  refrun  from  applying  an;^  local  remedy  to  the  surface  of  the 
nicer ;  I  ezpluned  my  reason  for  this,  when  speaking  of  the  treatment 
of  chancre :  if  the  mercury  prodpce  the  desired  effect,  the  nicer  becomes 
covered  by  soft,  red  granulations ;.  the  edges  have  no  longer  a  tendency 
to  be  everted  and  the  base  of  the'  swelling  undergoes  a  eeneral  softening* 
The  mercury  should  be  continued  perseveringly  until  all  induration  has  dis- 
appeared, in  the  same  manner  indeed  as  the  mercury  is  g^ven  in  the 
treatment  of  a  primary  chancre,  or  secondary  symptoms  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  make  their  appearance  at  a  later  period.  In  opening  a  bubo,  the 
same  precautions  must  be  taken  and  the  same  means  employed  as  in 
opening  common  abscess.  The  opening  should  not  be  made  until  the 
most  suitable  period  has  arrived  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  until  the  suppurative 
process  is  quite  completed ;  this  may  generally  be  known  by  the  fluctua- 
tion, and  by  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  from  a  vivid  to  a  dull 
brownish  red ;  also  by  the  pidn  losing  its  acute  character,  and  beconung 
dull  and  throbbing ;  tiie  rigor  which  marked  the  progress  of  suppuration 
will  likewise  have  entirely  ceased.  The  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  termed 
a  phimosis-knife,  is  the  best  instrument  for  opening  a  bubo,  as  it  makes  a 
sufficiently  large  puncture  to  permit  of  the  ready  evacuation  of  the  pus 
without  pressure.  In  chronic  non-virulent  bubo,  when  the  suppuration 
goes  on  slowly,  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  inake  three  or  four  small 
punctures,  allowing  the  matter  to  exude  very  gradually,  and  after- 
wards applying  gentle  pressure ;  this  method  affords  the  advantage 
of  an  effectual  evacuation  of  the  matter,  without  leaving  a  large 
scar.  After  the  matter  has  been  let  out  of  the  bubo,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  skin  ulcerates ;  this  ulceration  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  virulent  action,  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake  for  a 
specific  ulceration  what  only  depends  upon  the  destruction  of  the  subja- 
cent areolar  tissue.  Of  course  we  must,  in  such  a  case,  judge  as  well 
as  we  can  by  collateral  circumstances,  that  is,  whether  there  be  other 
signs  of  the  existence  of  syphilis.  However  careful  and  prompt  we 
may  be  in  the  treatment  of  primary  syphilis,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
although  the  chancres  heal,  secondary  constitutional  symptoms  manifest 
themselves  after  [the  lapse  of  a  certain  period.  My  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  shows  me  that  the  occurrence  of  secondary 
symptoms  is  to  be  traced  to  the  «discontinuance  of  mercury  before  the  in- 
duration of  the  sore  had  been  overcome,  or  to  some  constitutional  peculi- 
arity which'interfered  with  the  usual  operation  of  the  mercury.  We  may 
suspect  the  cause  of  our  failure  to  be  constitutional  when  the  virulent 
nicer  remains  unchanged  in  appearance  after  mercury  has  been  given  for 
the  usual  period.  If  the  mercury  also  fail  to  produce  ptyalism,  I  stop 
the  use  of  it  internally,  and  cause  the  patient  to  rub  in  the  mercurial 
ointment ;  this  must  be  continued  until  the  induration  of  the  sore  is  com- 
pletely removed.  If  these  means  all  prove  insufficient  to  eradicate  the  ' 
virus  from  the  constitution,  there  can  be  littie  doubt  but  that  secondary 
symptoms  will  sooner  or  later  make  their  appearance ;  these  are  usually 
the  sequence  of  primary  chancre,  consisting,  indeed,  of  the  constitutionau 
developement  of  the  disease.    Secondary  symptoms  may,  however,  be 
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hereditarily  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  secondary  symptoms  can  be  propagated  from  one  individual  to  an- 
other— at  least  such  is  generally  thoagbt  to  be  the  case — ^bat  at  the  same 
time,  I  think  that  a  person  affected  with  secondary  symptoms  oaght  not 
to  marry ;  the  risk  wodd  render  the  step  an  unjustifiable  one. 

Secandartf  ij/mptarMj  when  they  follow  the  uncured  primary  affection, 
in  consequence  of  the  admixture  of  the  virus  with  the  blood,  do  not,  as 
Hunter  has  siud,  seem  to  produce  a  general  constitutional  effect,  for  dur- 
ing the  influence  of  the  poison  every  vital  function  seems  to  be  perfectly 
Krformed :  but  owing  to  the  susceptibility  of  certain  parts  to  be  affected 
J  the  venereal  poison,  a  tram  of  local*  symptoms  present  themselves : 
thus,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  tonsnls,  the  sldn,  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  the  Iris,  seem  to  be  succesdvely  a& 
£»eted.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  second  order  of  parts  liable  to 
be  consecutively  affected — as  the  periosteum  and  fibrous  tissues  gener- 
aO^,  even  the  bones  themselves,— -but  I  am  inclmed  to  believe  that  such 
aroctions  depend  upon  the  action  of  mercury  in  peculiar  constitutions, 
especially  m  those  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis.  Under  ordinary 
droomstances  the  parts  which  seem  especially  prone  to  be  affected  by  this 
form  of  syphilitic  disease  are  mucous  membranes  and  skin ;  and,  as  far 
aa  I  have  seen,  the  sore  throat  generally  precedes  the  cutaneous  emp- 
tioDS. '  From  about  six  weeks  to  two  months,  and  even  sometimes  longer, 
after  the  primary  symptoms  appear  to  have  been  cured,  the  patient  gen- 
erally begins  to  complain  of  an  uneasy  sensation  in  swallowing,  attended 
with  more  or  less  dryness  about  the  fauces.  Upon  examination  an  ery- 
thematous blush  will  be  seen  extending  over  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  soft  palate  and  tonsils,  but  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  inflammation  concomitant  with  simple  ^re  uroat ;  unless,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  sud  that  the  mucous  membrane  has  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  bdng  raised  from  its  subjacent  tissues,  and  that  it  is  less  vivid  in  col- 
oor  than  in  common  inflammation,  and  this  is  unattended  by  enlargement 
of  the  tonsils  themselves. 

When  I  see  these  symptoms,  I  at  once  examine  the  cicatrix  of  the  pri* 
piary  sore,  and  also  the  chest  and  abdomen,  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any 
Tcnereal  blotches.  If  I  learn  from  the  history  given  by  the  patient,  that 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  mercurial  course  had  been  judiciously 
attended  to,  I  prescribe  the  following  mixture :— - 

R     lodini,  gr.  ss. 

Potass.  lodid.  58B- 

Papav.  S^rup,  Sss. 

Inf.  Gentian,  co.  Sviiij.    M. 
Capiat  cochl.  larga,  ij.  bis  quotid. 

Where  I  have  any  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  patient's  account  of 
Lis  case,  I  prescribie,  in  addition  to  the  aI)ove  mixture,  throe  grains  of 
Plummer's  pill  at  bed-time. 

If  the  part  has  begun  to  ulcerate — and  this  usually  commences  on  one 
of  the  tcmsils,  or  in  l£e  velum  palati  or  uvula, — ^I  first  prescribe  the  mix- 
tore  as  above,  and  if  the  sores  then  heal,  and  the  patient  be  of  delicate 
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aonttitatioQ,  I  ^T6  bim  bark,  with  mtro-moriatic  aeM,  to  impivfe  lug 

f  moral  oottdition ;  toA  sboald  ffae  symptoms  of  aoro  throat  again  rotoni, 
Older  DoBoyan'a  9olatioii|  as  Mows : 

R     Sol.  lodid.  Hydrarg.  et  Arsoaica,  ilT. 
Sarsso  Ext.  grs.  z. 
•  Barssd  Doeoct.  co.  Sjss.    M. 

Ft.  hanstus  bis  qaotid.  samondos. 

* 

lUs  remedy  I  have  found  of  the  sreatest  use,  and  in  thesa  oasw  it 
tst  sm^asses,  in  my  opinion,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  whieh  seems  to  sua* 
pend  the  diseased  aetion  for  the  time  rather  than  to  remoye  it  firam  tfie 
sjfstem. 

The  erythematous  syphiBtic  condition  of  the  throat,  which  I  haye  just 
described^  sometimes  passes  into  a  chrome  form,  and  then  seems  espeetaBy 
to  attack  the  mucous  membrane  coyering  the  middle  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx :  the  true  erythematous  blush  can  scarcely  be  recognised,  Urt 
the  membrane  puts  on  a  streaky  whito  appearance,  and  the  patient  com- 
^ains  more  of  an  uneasy  dryness  of  the  throat  than  of  ]^ain  in  swallow-* 
Bg :  if  this  condition  lie  not  remoyed,  cutaneous  eruptions  are  almesl 
sure  to  follow.  I  giye,  tfierefore,  Donayan's  solution  in  these  casee,  and 
not  unfremently  paint  (with  a  camethair  brush}  the  affected  muoooa 
aaifece  with  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  riWer. 

I  haye  sometimes  known  patients  thus  affected  become  quito  deaf  with* 
out  any  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  which  leads  me  to  belieye  that  the 
inflammation  sometimes  extends  along  the  Eustachian  tube.  In  some 
few  cases  I  haye  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  cure  ulcerations  of  the 
throat  resulting  from  secondary  symptoms  ;  and  in  these,  the  remedies  I 
haye  described  seem  almost  inefficient.  This  occurs  more  especially  when 
ulceration  extends  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  probably  the 
ffifficulty  arises  from  the  continuous  motion  of  that  organ,  which  intorrupts 
nature's  efforts  at  reparation.  I  haye  found  the  fumes  of  the  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  inhaled  by  means  of  an  appropriate  apparatus,  yery  eflectiye 
in  these  cases ;  and  I  believe,  should  this  not  have  the  deeired  effect, 
nothing  is  left  to  be  done  but  to  perform  the  operation  of  tracheotomy, 
with  the  object  of  placing  the  inflamed  and.  ulcerated  mucous  membmiie 
in  a  condition  in  which  it  can  remsdn  in  a  perfect  stato  of  rest ;  as  vsAtm 
the  ulceration  is  checked,  the  death  of  the  patient  must  inevitably  take 
pUice. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  haye  neyer  myself  performed  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy  with  this  view,  but  I  once  advised  its  adoption  in  the  case  of 
a  gentleman  at  Woolwich :  he  would  not,  however,  consent  to  its  being 
performed,  and  died  six  weeks  after,  from  tiie  continued  progress  of  the 
disease. 

In  tdceratioii^  of  the  tonsils  it  is  often  difficult  to  judge,  b^  the  physi- 
cal een^tiens  of  tiie  sere,  whether  it  arise  from  sypmlitie  taint  er  ethet* 
wise ;  in  the  absence  of  general  venereal  symptoms,  particularly  if  tluM 
were  any  indications  of  strusM,  I  shodd  ^ye  die  iodide  of  iron  or  iodide 
cf  pc^bassium  and  boric,  and  order  also  nutritious  diet ;  the  patient  Aould 
BkdmBOf  if  posi^ei  haye  the  benefit  of  se^^air,  and  use^  a  simple  garg^ 
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for  ihe  ulceration  in  the  throat ;  if,  however,  any  doubtful  cutaneous 
eruptions  were  found  accompanying  the  ulceration  of  the  tonsils,  and  the 
bistory  of  the  case  connected  the  local  disorder  with  syplulis,  gentie  doses 
of  mercury  should  be  prescribed,  such  as  the  hydrarg.  c.  creta,  with 
Dover's  powder  and  bark,  if  tonics  were  mdicated  by  the  patient's  state 
of  constitution. 

Venereal  eutaneotis  ervptions. — ^In  this  form  of  ^^  secondary  symp- 
toms" a  doubt  always  arises  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the  eruption  can 
be  attributed  to  the  immediate  action  of  syphilis,  or  whether  it  may  not 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  constitutional  tendency,  only  developed  by 
the  action  of  the  syphilitic  poison,  and  the  appearance  of  the  eruption 
being  also  modified  by  the  same  agency. 

Garmichsel  thought  that  this  kind  of  eruption  depended  upon  the  pecu- 
liar poison  of  the  virus.  Thus  he  imagined  that  the  elevated  chancre 
without  induration  produced  the^  pustular  eruption,  phagedsenic  sores  the 
tubercular ;  and  common  chancre  the  scaly  eruptions.  I  have  never, 
however,  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  that  the  different  conditions  of 
sere  are  followed  by  any  particular  kind  of  eruption,  but  believe  that  the 
eonatitntional  diflferences  which  lead  to  the  variety  which  we  witness  in 
scree  themselves  lead  equally  to  the  development  of  the  various  kinds  of 
eruptions. 

Perhaps  tho  most  common  form  of  cutaneous  eruption  in  syphilis  is  the 
papillary,  as  lichen,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  idiopathic  dis^ 
ease  by  tiie  dirty  copper-brown  colour  of  the  skin,  and  the  peculiarly  su- 
perficial appearance  of  the  stain,  which  gives  the  idea  that  it  may  be 
easily  removed  by  washing.  It  is  also  much  less  irritating  than  the  or^- 
nary  disease.  The  papular  is  the  form  which  the  disease  usually  as- 
8iimes  in  children.  This  eruption  will  sometunes  pass  into  the  pustular 
IbnOy  which  renders  its  classification  difficult ;  but  still  the  specific  colour 
sufficiently  stamps  it  as  a  venereal  eruption. 

In  this  form  of  eruption,  Plummer's  pill  and  large  doses  of  sarsaparilla 
are  the  remedies  which  I  generally  employ :  sometime^,  however,  I  give 
flmall  doses  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  with  the  sarsaparilla,  in  the 
idaee  of  the  Plummer's  pill.  Slight  antiphlogistic  means  ought,  however, 
to  be  used  before  we  commence  with  these  remedies. 

I  think  I  have  found  the  scaly  eruptions  appear  next  in  order  in  pomt 
of  frequency  to  the  papular  just  described,  and  have  sometimes  seen 
ptyriams  in  the  first  eru])tion  of  venereal  disease ;  but  the  character  of 
the  disease  is  then  likewise  marked  by  its  peculiar  copper  colour :  it 
sometimes  commences  as  a  smooth  elevation  or  as  a  dirty  blotch  before  it 
passes  into  its  scaly  condition. 

Lepra  and  psoriasis  are  also  common  forms  of  secondary  scaly  erup- 
tionSy  modified,  however,  in  appearance  by  the  venereal  poison. 

These  squamous  diseases  I  invariably  treat  with  mercury,  but  have 
lately  employed  the  mercury  in  combination  with  iodine  and  arsenic,  un- 
der the  form  of  Donovan's  solution. 

The  tubercular  form  of  the  venereal  disease  comes  next  in^  order,  and 
usually  presents  itself  as  acne,  constituting  a  distinct,  hard,  inflamed  tu- 
bercle, having  a  tendency  to  slowly  suppurate.  The  tubercles  appear  es- 
pecially on  the  foreheadi  fietcei  neck,  and  dioulderS|  but  rarely  attack  thA, 
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lower  parts  of  the  trunk.  Their  specific  charactmstio  is^  as  in  the  otlier 
kinds  of  eruption,  indicated  by  a  peculiar  duaky  colour :  the  Tcaeifil 
taint  is,  however,  sometimes  very  difficult  to  ^stingoish,  when  the  6rap> 
tion  appears  in  those  whose  constitutions  have  been  broken  down  by  baid 
drinking ;  and  the  diagnosis  is  important,  as  mercury  is  the  appropoate 
remedy  when  the  disease  is  influenced  by  the  venereal  poison,  but  qmfcs  in- 
appropriate when  the  disease  appears  as  a  conseqnence  of  disripalioiu 
Lastly,  here  are  two  other  forms  of  venereal  cutanegus  disease,  but  theio 
have  generally  been  considered  as  tertiary  in  character,  althongh  I  ooofos 
that  I  do  not  distinctly  understand  what  is  meant  by  ^'  tertiary  symptoms  f 
but  if  it  be  true  that  these  eruptions  be  neither  capable  of  being  pn^ 
gated  by  inoculation  nor  hereditarily,  they  deserve  a  distinct  place  m  thi 
category  of  venereal  disease :  the  eruptions  to  which  I  allude  are  impe- 
digo  and  ecthyma  of  the  pustula,  and  rupia  of  the  vesicular  order.  Thm 
diseases  are  not  to  be  treated  by  mercury,  but  by  iodine  and  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  when  the  vital  powers  of  the  patient  are  greatly  dimin- 
ished, bark  and  the  mineral  acids  are  indicated ;  but  generally  chugs 
of  air,  especially  that  of  the  searside,  seems  to  prove  the  most  effectttl 
remedy  :  at  the  same  time  iodide  of  potassium  ought  agsdn  to  be  fpm 
when  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  sufficiently  restored^ 

Ulcers  upon  the  tongue  sometimes  form  under  the  action  of  secondaiy 
syphilis,  and  are  often  not  only  difficult  to  cure,  but  likewise  to  diagnose. 
In  one  or  two  cases  I  have  seen  a  most  unhealthy  kind  of  ulcer  ibflof 
venereal  symptoms,  and  put  on  the  characters  of  a  malignant  sore  eies 
to  the  hardness  and  eversion  of  the  edges,  and  lancinating  pain.  If  tk 
patient  were  youthful,  and,  above  all,  if  there  were  present  any  symp- 
toms which  could  be  referred  to  syphilis,  T  should  be  led  to  give  mercury 
to  gentle  ptyalism,  more  especially  if  there  were  no  constitutional  appcM^ 
ance  of  a  tendency  to  malignant  disease.  In  some  cases  I  have  found 
the  mercury  produce  a  very  good  effect,  and  where  such  a  disease  does 
not  yield  to  the  ordinary  treatment  I  think  mercury  ought  always  to  be 
tried  before  the  disease  were  removed  by  operation,  for  I  think  it  wili 
generally  be  found  that  the  extirpation  of  a  malignant  ulcer  from  the 
tongue  only  hastens  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that,  among  other  tissues,  the  iris  is  subject 
to  be  affected  by  secondary  syphilis.  Iritis  from  this  cause  differs  in  do 
marked  respect  from  that  which  arises  idiopathically,  but  the  disease  is 
probably  more  severe,  and  the  symptoms  are  more  rapidly  developed. 
Syphilitic  can  only  be  distinguished  from  idiopathic  iritis  by  the  genertl 
history  of  the  case,  and  by  the  presence  of  other  circumstances  ind 
symptoms  that  indicate  the  existence  of  a  specific  taint  in  the  constitu- 
tion ;  the  appearance  and  local  circumstances  of  these  varieties  of  iritis 
are  exactly  similar,  but  the  common  iritis  produces  no  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. Slight  pain  and  redness,  sometimes  extending  to  the  forehead, 
temple,  and  cheek,  are  usually  the  first  symptoms  of  iritis,  and  there  is 
often  a  great  intolerance  to  light,  and  an  abundant  flow,  of  tears,  but  tUs 
is  not  an  invariable  symptom  ;  dimness  of  vision  is  another  sign  of  this 
disease,  and  as  it  advances  the  dimness  of  sight  increases  until  oven  pe^ 
caption  of  light  is  lost.  The  iris  loses  its  bi^iancy,  and  acquires  a  doll 
appearance  \  V\a  ^m\\f^Vs  Hs^  ^&&^  \sk^^4^  qa  that  the  pupil  does  not 
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eontract  and  dilate  with  its  normal  facility  or  regularity.  The  principal 
diagnostic  mark  of  iritis,  is,  however,  a  zone  of  vessels  around  the  mar- 
pn  of  the  iris.  These  vessels  are  so  numerous,  that  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance, unless  minutely  examined,  of  a  red  band,  but  upon  closer  ext 
andnation,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  closely  compacted  straight  ves- 
sels, converging  to  the  centre  from  the  orbital  margin  of  the  eye ;  the 
colonr  of  this  zone  differs  in  depth  according  to'tbe  stage  of  the  disease, 
sometimes  the  red  zone  does  not  immediately  surround  the  iris,  but  is 
separated  from  it  by  a  grey  lino,  which  in  some  cases  embraces  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  iris,  while  in  others  it  is  but  partial.  As  the  dis- 
ease gains  power,  the  appearance  of  the  iris  is  more  changed,  the  pupil 
becomes  irregular  in  form,  adhering  partially  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 
The  aqueous  membrane  gets  more  or  less  opaque,  and  fibrinous  tubercles 
are  formed  on  the  iris,  generally  near  the  pupil ;  these  tubercles  are  at 
first  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  but  become  darker,  or  more  orange  tinted  ; 
usually  a  kind  of  general  deposition  of  fibrin  takes  place  before  the  for- 
mation of  distinct  tubercles,  and  if  the  eye  were  originally  grey  or  blue 
this  fibrin  alters  the  colour  to  a  greenish  hue.  In  severe  cases  it  often 
happens  that  the  tubercles  suppurate  and  discharge  the  pus  into  the  an- 
terior chamber,  constituting  the  condition  termed  onyx.  Mercury  is 
here,  as  in  the  other  manifestations  of  syphilis,  the  only  remedy  to  be  re- 
lied on,  and  in  an  early  stage  of  the  complaint  will  generally  stop  its 
progress  readily.  Mercury  not  only  subdues  the  inflammation ;  but  like- 
irise  causes  the  absorption  of  the  fibrinous  matter  so  frequently  deposited 
upon  the  iris  in  this  disease.  The  mercury  is  best  given  in  combination 
irith  opium,  to  prevent  its  action  on  the  bowels :  the  secretions  should, 
however,  be  kept  up,  and  the  diet  ought  to  be  moderate.  Extract  of 
belladonna  should  be  rubbed  into  the  eyebrow,  to  cause  dilatation  of  the 
pniul  and  prevent  adhesion  between  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  and 
the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  l^ens.  If  the  iritis  be  acute  the  mercury 
should  be  increased  in  quantity,  as  the  object  is  to  produce  the  mercurial 
influence  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  upon  that  the  arrest  of  inflammation 
depends  entirely.  I  generally  give  a  grain  and  a  half  of  calomel  and  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium  e^ery  six  hours  until  tenderness  of  the  gums 
is  produced,  and  if  there  be  great  intolerance  to  light,  excessive  effusion 
of  tears,  and  deep  seated  pain  in  the  globe  of  the  eye  itself,  I  apply  a 
few  leeches  on  the  temple  and  a  blister  behind  the  ear  on  the  affected 
side.  There  is  no  syphilitic  disease  in  which  mercury  seems  to  act  so 
specifically  and  rapidly  as  in  iritis. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  bones  which  are  said  to  result  as  a  secondary 
effect  of  syphilis,  I  can  only  remark  that  I  have  for  years  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  itself,  as  I  have  never  known  the  bones  to  become 
diseased  unless  mercury  had  been  exhibited  ;  and  I  can  hardly  bring  for- 
ward a  better  proof  of  this  than  the  fact,  that  in  former  times,  when  such 
enormous  quantities  of  mercury  were  given  for  the  cure  of  syphilitic  dis- 
ease, the  affections  of  the  bones  were  almost  as  common  as  syphilis  it- 
self; while  now,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  employment  of  mercury  has 
been  so  judiciously  modified,  disease  of  the  osseous  system  are  but  of 
rare  occurrence. 
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appearance  of  .    94 

simple  .    05 

treatment  of  .    96 

course  of  bullet  in  .  ib 
size  of  opening  in  .  99 
compound  .     95 

hemorrhage  in  .  102 
treatment  m  ib 

Gymnastic  exercises  in  distortions     .  725 

H. 

Hsmatocele  ....  593 

of  the  spermatic  chord  .  536 

Hemorrhage,  means  of  arresting      .  599 

use  of  ligature  in        .  602 

secondary        .  .  646 

in  aoaputation  691 

Hemorrhoids  .  •  429 

external  .  430 

treatment  of  •  431 

removal  of,  by  ligature  431 

Hand,  fractnres  of  the  bones  of  the  .  233 

Hare-lip        ....  329 

double  .  .  .     ib 

Head,  gunshot  wounds  of  the  .  102 

Heat  in  inflammation  .  4'7 

action  of,  upon  animal  tissues  .  110 

Hectic  fever  ....  127 

symptoms  of  .  128 

treatment  of  .     ib 

use  of  opiates  in  .  129 

Hernia  ...  .  385 

cranial  .     ib 

thoracic  .  '•  386 

abdominal  •  387 

table  of  .  .  .     ib 

coverincs  of  a  .  •  388 

inguinal  .  .  .     ib 

oblique  .  *  400 

direct  .  ib 

operation  for  .  '  401 

femoral  •  388 
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Hernia,  femoral  operation  for 

410 

niac  artery,  internal,  operatkm  of  tpagfiSS 

nmbilical        .            .413, 

,  388 

eztemaly 

.  ib 

operation  for 

.     ib 

Infiammalion  . 

.  40 

ventral                       ... 

388 

causes  of 

.  41 

obtorator 

389 

effect  of  idiosyBerasy  ia     ib 

ischiatic 

ib 

temperament  in    ib 

perineal 

ib 

diathesis  in 

.  ib 

▼aginal  and  pudendal  . 

.     ib 

phenomena  of    . 

.   43 

diaphragmatic 

.  383 

secondary  effeets  of 

.   44 

contents  of  a  • 

390 

pain  in 

.    ib 

of  the  urinary  bladder 

390 

nervous  inflaenos  in 

.   46 

causes  of                    . 

391 

heat  in    . 

.   47 

reducible 

393 

redness  in 

.    ib 

treatment  of 

.  393 

eoloor  in 

.    ib 

irreducible 

395 

swelling  in 

.   49 

strangulated    . 

397 

effusions  in 

.    ib 

treatment  of 

898 

alterations  of  tissue  in 

.   49 

operation  for 

401 

chronic  . 

.  m 

congenital 

403 

in  bone  . 

.175 

scrotal       .     • 

405 

Intestines,  protrusion  of 

.966 

internal 

423 

wounds  of  the 

.  370 

cerebri           • 

203 

Iritis,  syphilitic 

.758 

Hip-joint,  disease  of . 

268 

Irritation 

•   51 

symptoms  of 

.  269 

treatment  of 

.   57 

treatment  of 

.     ib 

Irritative  fever 

.   54 

spontaneous  dislo- 

symptoms of    • 

.    55 

cation  in 

.  871 

treatment  of 

.   59 

dislocations  of 

.  296 

phlebotomy  in . 

,   «I 

amputation  at  the    . 

717 

in  gangrenous  ulcer 

.  141 

Humerus,  fractures  of  the     . 

889 

dislocations  of  the 

-  283 

J 

Hydrocarbons 

86 

Hydiocele      .           ... 

.  518 

Jaw,  upper  fractures  of  the 

.207 

yatieties  of 

519 

lower 

.208 

treatment  of 

.  520 

dislocation  of  the    . 

.277 

excision  in 

.  522 

Jaws,  diseases  of  the 

.34S 

seton  in      . 

ib 

osteo-sarcoroa  of  the 

.  lb 

operation  of  tapping  in 

,  525 

Joint,  disease  of  hip 

.268 

injection  of  a 

527 

Joints,  classification  of 

.  249 

congenital  . 

530 

composition  of 

.  350 

encysted 

.  531 

diseases  of,  articular  cartilage 

of  the  spermatic  chord 

.  532 

in  the 

.  255 

in  the  female 

.  537 

synovial  membrane  in 

.  257 

Hydrophobia  , 

•     72 

treatment  of 

.    tb 

in  the  dog 

•     73 

loose  cartilages  in 

.261 

in  man . 

•     74 

diseases  of  bursee  mucose 

.  963 

symptoms  of 

.     ib 

ligament  in 

.266 

preventive  treat- 

distortioBS of  the 

.    ib 

ment  in 

.     75 

origin  of  . 

.287 

treatment  of 

•    77 

treatment  of 

.36i 

inefficacy  of  rem- 

apparatus to  he  used  in 

.  271 

edies    • 

80 

Jugular  vein,  dilatation  of  the  . 

.355 

Hydropthalmia            , 

171 

Hypogastrium,  wounds  in  the 

370 

K. 

I. 

Kidney,  calculus  in  the 

.463 

, 

Kidnies,  rupture  of  the 

.  373 

Iliac  artery,  common  operation  of  ty- 

Knee-joint, dislocations  of  the  . 

.  303 

ing  the 

622 

amputation  at  the  . 

.  715 
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Lachrymal  tumour  and  fistula  .  .  337 

Laryneo-pharyneeal  region      .  •  349 

Leg,  fractures  of  the               .  .  346 

amputation  of  the             .  •  718 

by  different  methoda  713 

Ligament,  diseases  of  •  6M 

Ligatures,  use  of  in  hsroonhage  .  362 

dififorent  kinds  of      .  .     ih 

effect  of                    .  .  605 

application  of  .  605 

separation  of  .641 

Lip,  hare  .  380 

operation  for  .     ib 

cancer  of  the                     •  .  330 

Lips,  diseases  of  the                  .  .  339 

aphthous  sores  on  the       .  .  333 

Lithontriptics     .                       .  .  471 

Lithotomy,  operation  of  .  478 

steps  of  the  .  480 

lisemorrhage  in        .  .  483 

after-treatment  in    .  .487 

Lithotrity,  operation  of             .  .  473 

Liver,  abscess  of  the                .  .  383 

Long  bones,  fractures  of  .319 

Lower  extremity,  fractures  of  .  .  235 

Lumbar  abscess    .  .  380 

Lupus  .  .181  330 

Lymph                  .                    .  .     39 

coagulable  .                    .  .     35 

Lymphatic  system                    .  .    39 

lesions  of  the '  .39 

glands .                   •  .    40 


M. 


Malaria,  a  cause  of  neuralgia  .  .  658 

Malignant  diseases  of  the  testicle  .  509 

'Mamma,  irritable  .  .  550 

hypertrophy  of  the    .  .561 

atrophy  of  the            .  .  553 

carcinomatous  tubercle  of  the  558 

extirpation  of  the        .  .  575 

Mastoidal  region  .                    .  .  323 

Medullary  sarcoma                    .  .  186 

of  the  breast  .  568 

Mercury,  use  of,  in  syphilis      .  .  747 

Mesian  raphe,  malformations  in  tffa.  353 

Merooele  .  391 

MoUities  ossium     .                    .  •  173 

Mortification          .  .  148 

gangrenous  stage  in  .     ib 

sphacelus               .  .     ib 

causes  of                .  .     ib 

of  the  skin  .  149 

of  mucous  membranes  •     ib 

of  serous  membranes  •  150 

limitation  in           .  .     ib 

hsmorrhage  in       •  •    ib 
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Mohification  process  of  .  150 

line  of  demaication  in    .  151 

effect  of  debility  in  .        .  158 

gangrene  senilis     .        .    ib 

physical  causes  of.        .    ib 

effects  of  poisons  in  causing  ib 

dry  gangrene  .        .  155 

treatment  of  .        .156 

amputation  in         .        .    ib 

Mouth,  region  of  the  .338 

Muscular  system,  tumours  of.the        .  678 

N. 

Nevus  .  .  58S 

congenital    .  .        .     ib 

treatment  of  .        .  584 

use  of  ligature  in  .        .  585 

Neck,  region  of  the  .  .  345 

anterior  region  of  the     .        .347 

posterior  .  358 

Necrosis  .  -        .  181 

Necrotic  pus  .  .  183 

Nerves,  diseases  of  *  .        .  655 

difficulty  of  explanation  ib 
Nerves,  mechanical  lesions  of,  a  cause 

of  neuralgia  .        .  656 

bulbous,  after  amputation     .  659 
Neuralgia  of  the  breast  .  550 

difficulty  in  tracing  the  ori- 
gin of  the  disease  :         .  655 
affects  only  the  sensatory 

function  of  the  nerves    .  656 
seat  of  the  pain  in    ,         .    ib 
arises  probably  from  disor- 
der of  the  nervous  centres  .    ib 
pain  the  great  characteristic 

of      .  .        .  657 

roost  common  in  fifth  pair 

of  nerves  .        .  659 

effects  of  temperamentin  .  657 
produced  by  indigestion  .  ib 
most  common  in  females  •  658 
sometimes  hereditary  ,  ib 
associated  with  rheumatism  ib 
nature  of,  unknown  ib 

exciting  causes  of  .  .  ib 
malaria  a  cause  of  •  •  ib 
symptoms  of  .  569 

want  of  local  indication  in  660 
nature  of  the  pain  in        .  660 
distinguished  from  rheum- 
atism •  .  660 

toothache  ib 

treatment  of  .  661 

division  of  nerves  in        .  668 

seat  of  •  .         .     ib 

Neuralgic  diathesis  .  •         .  050 

Nipple,  fissures  of  the  .  547 

Nose,  polypi  in  the  .  .  ^      . 
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."396 
.  388 


Oeeipital  xegion      •  •  334 

fraetmeein  the         •  3S5 

Olecranon  prooeaByfiractnxes  of  the  .  S33 

0|^ibdmia,  gononhceal  •  738 

Orbital  region         .  <  •  337 

OidiitiB,  acnte  .  601 

chronie     .  •  503 

ayphilitie  .         ...  508 

Ortheopedy  ,793 

apparatus  employed  in .  7S5 

Otaeheooele  .  400 

strangulated  .  400 

operation  for.  401 

Ob  ooocygis,  fracture  of  tne  .  •  918 

Ossa  innoijunata,  fracture  of  the       .  917 

Osteo-sarooma  •  185 

of  the  lower  jaw        .  349 

Oraria,  lemoTal  of  the  •  384 

Ozalate-of-lime  calenlos  .  407 

Oisna  •  896 


P. 

Fain  in  ioflanunation 

indiflferenoe  to    . 

in  disease  of  bone 

in  wounds 

in  neuralgia 
Palate,  deficiency  of  the 


44 

'.  45 
.  46 
.  71 
.  660 
.  331 


Paralysis,  in  fracture  of  the  spine     .  210 
Paraphimosis  .  736 

Parotid  duct,  wound  of  the    .  .  385 

Patella,  fracture  of  the  .  243 

dislocations  of  the    .  .  304 

Pelvis,  fracture  of  the  .  .216 

Perineum,  fistulous  openings  in  the  .  453 
abscess  in  the  .  453 

Phalanges  of  the  fingers,  amputation 

of  .  .694 

toes  .  705 

Pharyngeal  region      ,  .  346 

Pharynx,  ulcers  on  the      ,   .  .  347 

Phimosis         .  .  .  735 

Phlebitis         .  .  .57,  643 

cause  of     .  •     ib 

following  amputation  .  643 

from  wounds  m  the  dissect- 

Yig  room ,  .  643 

symptonlsof  .  .  644 

internal  erysipelas  .  .     ib 

treatment  of  .  645 

Phlebotomy,  in  irritative  fever  .    61 

efifects  of,  in  animals      •     ib 

Phosphate-of-lime  calculus  .  496 


.431 
.    ft 


43,614 


Fin 

Pboephate  of  magnesia  nod  ammaua«496 

Piles  '^ 

external ,  •  • 

internal . 

removal  of,  by  ligfttnrs  • 
Plantar  arteries,  woonds  of  the 
Plastie  surgery 
Poisoned  wounds       • 
Poison,  animal 
Posterior  tibial  artery,  opomtion  of  ty- 
ing behind  the  malleolus  intenas  •  (98 
operatioii  of  tying  in  tfas 
middle  of  the  wg 
Popliteal  anenrism 

potdisAetiP 
tying  fcmonl  i^ 
tory  lor 
artery ,  opeiation  of  tyisg 
Polypi  in  the  ear 


6S7 


xemovnl  of ' 

reotnm  •  » 

Ponltioes,  prepsrmtion  of        . 

Prurigo 

Prostate  gland,  disessee  of  the 

enlergemeot  of  the 
abseosinthe 
calooUin  the  . 
malignant  diseam  tf 

the  . 
inflammaiioa  of,  la 
gonorrhcea . 
Punctured  wounds 
Pus,  eflTect  of,  on  blood 
source  of 
character  of 
specific  gravity  of 
size  of  globules  . 
character  of,  in  abscess  . 
action  of,  on  bone 
in  granulation 
necrotic    . 
in  phlebitis 
Pylorus,  scirrhus  of  the 
Pyogenic  membrane    . 
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4fl 

4sr 


455 

69,643 
89,544 
.117 
.  ft 
.  118 
.    ft 

.1» 
.  IS] 
.133 
181 
.  117 
.378 
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Rachitft         .            .             .  .  173 
Radial  artery,  operation  of  tying  the  518 

Radius,  fractures  of  the  .  SSi 

Ranula                                     .  .  3|| 

Rectum,  irritable  ulcer  ef  the  .  119 

diseases  of  the  .  497 

fissure  of  the  .  .433 

treatment  of  .  ib 

fistula  in  the    ,  .433 

operation  for  .  434 

lacerations  of  tho  .438 

stricture  of  the  .49 
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Reetam,  stricture  of  the,  treatment  of  439 

polypi  in  the           .  .  440 

Region,  caWarian                  .  .  317 

temporal                  •  .  320 

of  the  ear    .            .  .  331 

mastoidal     .            .  .  383 

occipital       .            .  .  384 

of  the  face  .            .  .  336 

mouth           .  .  838 

cheek            .  .  335 

orbital          .            .  .337 

of  the  neck  .            .  .  345 

pharyngeal  .            .  .  346 

supra-hyoideal         .  .  348 

lai^ngo  pharynf^  .  .  349 

8opra-cIa?icular  .  356 

thoracic        .            .  .  359 

of  the  abdomen  .  363 

Regions,  surgery  of  the  .317 

Resolution    .  .63 

Retention  of  urine                .  .  453 

Rheumatism,  with  tic  dolourenx  .  658 

caused  by  gonorrhoea  .  738 

I,  fracture  of  the            .  .313 

48,  119 


Rigor 


S. 


Sacrum,  fracture  of  the  .  318 

Sealds  .107 

Scalp,  wounds  of  the  .318 

encysted  tumours  in  the         .  330 
emphysema  in  the?    .  .  330 

Seapula,  fractures  of  the  .  337 

Scirrhous  tubercle  in  bone    .  .191 

Seirrhus  sf  the  pylorus         .  .  378 

rectum         .  .  439 

SemOunar  cartilages,  displacement  of 

the  ...  .  309 

Sequestrum  ....  181 
Shock  upon  nervous  centres  in  ampu- 
tation       ....  730 
Shoulder-joint,  amputation  at  the       .  703 
Sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  disease 

ofthe        .  .  .  .383 

Skull,  base  of  the    .  .333 

firmetores  of  the    .  334 

Sores,  classification  of  .136 

granulating    .  .  .  135 

aphthous  .333 

Sounding  for  stone  in  the  bladder     .  467 

Spina  bifida  ....  363 

Spine,  fractures  of  the  .  309 

malformations  of  the  .  353 

distortion  of  the        .  .  173 

treatment  of     ib 
Spleen,  enlargement  of  the  .  .  379 

Sprain  ....  366 

Spermatic  chord,  diseases  of  the     .  545 
Steatoma  .663 
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Steatoma,  structure  of  .  .■  664 

removal  of  .  .     ib 

Sternum,  absorption  of  the  .  .  360 

caries  of  the  .  .     ib 

fractures  of  the    .  ib 

Stomach,  rupture  of  the       .  .  376 

Stone  .  .  .463 

in  the  kidney  .  .  463 

urethra  .  .     ib 

bladder  .  .  465 

lithotrity         .  473 

lithotomy        .  480 

in  the  female  .  489 

removed  by  di- 

laution       .  490 

Stricture  of  the  urethra  .  443 

from  gonorrhoea  739 

rectum         •  .  439 

Stumps,  dressing  of  .68 

StypUcs        .  .  '599 

Subclavian  vein,  wounds  of  the        .  357 

artery,  operation  of  tying 

above  the  clavicle        .611 

below  the  clavicle  .  613 

Supra-orbital  nerve,  division  of         .  337 

Suppuration  .  .  .117 

in  mucous  membranes  .  115 

symptoms  of  .119 

rigor  in  .  .  .     ib 

in  cellolar  membrane    .  131 

in  bone  ,  .  .  131 

Sopra-hyoideal  region  .  .  348 

Synarthrodial  joints  .  .  350 

Synovial  membrane,  diseases  of        .  357 

suppuration  in  .  358 
ulceration  of  ib 

injuries  to         .  359 
SyphUis        .  .  .  .743 

an  inoculable  disease  .     ib 

produced  by  a  specific  poison  743 
appearance  of  chancres  va- 
ries in     .  .  .     ib 
efiects  of  climate  in  .  744 
congenital   primary   symp- 
toms                  .     '       .     ib 
secondary  ib 
nature  of  the  virus  in  ib 
characters  of  the  chancre  .  746 
aphthous  sores  in    .            .  746 
use  of  mercury  in  .            .  747 
non-mercurial  treatment     .  748 
treatment  of  chancre               ib 
irritable  chancre  in             •  750 
phagedenic  chancre  in        .     ib 
gangrenous  chancre  in        .  751 
bubo  in       .            .           .  763 
secondary  symptoms  in      .  756 
tiMues  affiMted  by    ib 
treatment  of    ib 
cutaneont  emptimiB  in  *    •  767 
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after-trHalment  in 
e,  dUeases  of  the 
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atrophy  of  iho 
irritable 
eyphiliiic  orchi 
medullnry 
sdrrhna  of  the 
Eero-cjsiifonn  i 


of  the 
of  the 


a  different  forms 


symptonn  of 


causes  of  death  in 
palhologj'  of 

in  lower  nnimsis 

inefBcacy  of  treatment  in 
Thigh,  anipntttiion  of  [he      . 
Thoracic  duct,  depositions  in  iho 

lesions  of  the 
Thoracic  TFRion 
Thorajt,  gunshot  wounds  of  the 

classification  of  injuries  to 

?hroat,  sore  in  sypHiis 
ibis,  fractnTesof  the 
dislocation  of  Iho 
'^ial  ai\ery,  posterior  operation 
tyinf . 

anternft-  operation 
lying  . 
Tic  doloureux 

most  cotntnon  in  ! 

ifcatmem  of  . 

division  of  nerves  i 
Toei-nail,  ingrowing  of  the    . 
Ties,  ampoiatiw*  of'thc 


ulce 


n  the 


syphilis       .  7i8 

cancer  of  the  .  .  334 

Tonsils,  enlargement  of  iho  ■  TJ6 

abseesa  of  ihe         .  .     ih 

Torsion  of  arteries  in  hemorrhage    .  599 

Tourniquet,  application  of  the  .  6S6 

Trachea,  foreign  bodies  in  the  .  353 

Tracheotomy  .  .     35S,  756 

Trephine,  use  of  the  .  .  aoi 

TrochanLer  major,  fracture  of  tha      .  23S 

Tumours,  arig;in  and  dBTelopment  of .  Cti3 

cIssaiGcBiion  of       .  .     ib 

of  the  cuiicia         .  .  G6S 

cellular  membr&ne  .  667 

painful  subeataneons  .  GT2 

in  the  moGculnr  system      .      ih 

Tumours,  muscular  melanotic  .  6T3 

encysted  it> 

.075 


treatment  of 
by  gakuni 


progrcfflive  absorptioi 
Qi9JunctiTB  absorpiioD 
of  bone      . 
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Umbilical  region,  tumours  in  the       .  381 

Umbilicus,  urinary  discharge  from  the  379 

Urate-of-ammonia  calculus    .  .  496 

Uretet,  stone  in  the  .  .  463 

Urethra,  confo'rmation  of  the  .  441 

stricture  of  the        .  .  442 

spasmodic    .  443 

permanent    .  444 

treatment  of  445 

division  of    .  449 

obstractions  in  the  .451 

calculi  in  the  .  .     ib 

Uric-acid  calculus      .  .  .  495 

Urine,  retention  of    .  .  .  453 

Urinary  calculi,  constituents  of         .  495 

V. 


Varicocele     . 
Varicose  aneurism     . 
Variz,  aneurismal 

treatment  of 
Vasa  arteriarum 

Vascular  system,  diseases  of  the 
Vas  deferens,  irritable  state  of  the 
Veins 

pathology  of    . 

inflammation  of  38 

function  of 

nutrition  of 

organization  of 

physical  structure  of    . 

secretion  of  pus  in 

thickening  of  their  coats 

ulceration  of    . 

Tahcose 

cause  of 
hypertrophy  of 
▼aricose,  most  frequent  in  the 
lo\»er  extremities     . 
characteristics  of 
spontaneous  cure  of 
ulceration  of    * 
treatment  of    . 
application  of  ligatures  to 
opening 
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617 

614 

616 

37 

577 

499 

641 

38 

143 

578 

642 

ib 

ib 

ib 

642 

644 

645 

ib 

646 

ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
647 
648 
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Veins,  accidental  admission  of  air  into     ib 

effects  of     ib 
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ALLEN   (J.   M.)|   M.D., 
ProflBMor  of  Anatomy  in  Che  PenniylTUiU  MedioJ  College,  fte. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  or,  The  Student's  Guide  in  the  Dissecting. 

ROOM.    With  266  illiutratiooB.    In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  yolume,  of  over  600  pages,  lea- 
tlier.    $2  25. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  work,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  present  a  complete  and  thorough 
eourse  of  dissections  in  a  clearer  and  more  available  form  for  practical  use,  than  has  as  yet  been 
•eoomplished.  The  chapters  follow  e«ch  other  in  the  order  in  which  dissections  are  usually  con- 
dueled  in  this  country,  and  as  each  region  is  talwn  up,  every  detail  regarding  it  is  fully  described 
and  iUustrated,  so  that  the  student  is  not  interrupted  in  lus  labors,  by  the  necessity  of  rewrring  from 
one  portion  of  the  volume  to  another. 


However  yalnable  may  be  the  <<  Dissector's 
Oaides'*  which  we,  of  late,  have  had  occasion  to 
uoUee,  we  feel  confident  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Allen 
ia  superior  to  an^  of  them.  We  believe  with  the 
author,  that  none  it  so  folly  illostrated  as  this,  and 
the  arrangemeitt  of  the  work  is  each  at  to  fucilitate 
the  labors  of  the  etndent  in  acqniring  a  thoroach 
pimetical  knowledge  of  Anatomy.  We  most  cordi- 
ally recommend  it  to  their  attention. — Iff  «i«ni  Lan- 
cet. 

We  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  moet  nsefnl  works 
upon  the  tabject  ever  written.  It  it  handsomely 
illustrated,  well  printed,  and  will  be  found  of  oon- 
venieat  size  for  um  in  tne  dissecting-room. — M9d. 
XxmmHur. 


From  Trpf^  J.  8.  Daeif,  Univtrtitf  of  Tm. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  work  that  attains  so 
fiiUy  the  object  which  it  proposes. 

From  C,  P.  Fa$uur,  M.  D.,  Dfmeujtrater,  Uui- 
wrsitf  of  Michigan. 

I  have  examined  the  work  briefljr,  but  even  this 
examination  hat  convinced  me  that  it  it  an  excellent 
gaide  for  the  Dissector.  Its  illastrations  are  beau- 
tiful, and  more  than  I  have  seen  in  a  work  of  this 
kind.  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending 
it  to  my  classes  as  tk€  Uxt-book  qf  tk*  ditttetimg- 
room. 


ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM 
OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  contaiDing  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  MidwiferY, 

Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  John  Nkill,  M.  D., 
and  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D.  New  and  enlarged  edition,  one  thick  volume  royal  l2mo.  of  over 
1000  pages,  with  374  illustrations.    S3  00.    QT  See  Nkill,  p.  24. 


ABEL  (F.  A.),   F.  C.S.   AND   C.    L.   BLOXAM. 

HANDBOOS^  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Practioal,  and  Technical;  with  a 

Recommendatory  Preface  by  Dr.  ~ 
pages,  with  illustrations.    $3  25. 


Recommendatory  Preface  by  Dr.  Hofmamm .    In  one  large  octavo  volum*,  extra  doth,  of  682 

$3  -" 


A8HWELL  (SAMUEL),  M.  D., 
Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  to  Oay's  Hospital,  London. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Third  American,  from  the  Third 
and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  S28  pages.    $3  00. 


The  moet  nsefnl  practical  work  on  the  subject  in 
the  Enclidi  language.  —  Bofteift  Jtf«d.  and  Snrg. 
Jmufnm. 


The  most  able,  and  certainly  the  moat  standard 
and  practical,  work  on  female  uiseases  that  we  have 
yet  womk.-^McdicO'C kimrgital  lUviiW. 


ARNOTT  (NEILL),  M.  D. 
ELEMENTS    OP   PHYSICS;    or  Natural  PhUosophy,  General  and 

Written  for  universal  use,  in  plain  or  non-technical  language.  A  new  edition,  by  Isaac  HatUi 
M.  D.  Complete  in  one  ocUvo  volume,  leather,  of  484  pages,  with  about  two  huadred  illiutra- 
tions.    92  50. 

BUDD  (QEORQE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College,  London. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.      Third  American,  from  the  third  and 

enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  four  beami- 
fuUy  colored  plates,  and  munerous  wood-cuts.    pp.  500.    $3  00. 

Has  fairly  established  for  itself  a  place  amon|[  the 
classical  medical  literature  of  Eikland.— ^rtltji 
mmd  Foreign  MedieO'Ckir.  Roviow^  July,  1697. 

Dr.  Bndd's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  is 
BOW  a  standard  work  in  Medical  literature,  and  dar- 
ing the  intervals  which  have  elapsed  between  the 
■neeessive  editions,  the  author  has  incorporsted  into 
the  text  the  most  striking  novelties  which  have  cha- 
racterized the  recent  progress  of  hepatic  physiology 
and  pathology ;  so  that  although  the  sixe  of  the  book 


is  not  perceptibly  changed,  the  history  of  liver  dis- 
eases is  made  more  complete,  and  is  kept  upon  a  level 
with  the  progress  of  modem  science.  It  is  the  best 
work  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  ia  any  langiwge^— . 
London  Mid.  Timos  and  Oomim,  June  877fflff7. 

This  work,  now  the  standard  book  of  refereaea  on 
the  diseases  of  which  it  treats,  has  been  carefully 
revised,  and  many  new  illustrations  of  the  views  of 
the  learned  aathor  added  ia  the  present  edition.* 
Dublin  Qnarurlt  Journal,  Aug.  1667. 


BT  TBI  BAMS  AVTHOK. 


ON  THE  ORGANIC  DISEASES  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  OF 

THE  8TOBCACH.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $1  50. 

Prom  the  high  position  oceai^ed  by  Dr.  Badd  as  l  style,  thesubjeetsare  well  arranged^  and  Um  ^yt«A!l^- 
a  teacher,  a  writer,  and  a  praetitioner,  it  is  almost  I  cal  ptecepUftMAk  oA  A\acioaNa  «wl\xtitMH(nX^^ 


meedJem  to  Btnte  ttmt  the  present  book  may  be  eon-  \  the  ehaTaeiai  of  %  >kvM>.Mu\«Mh  va^^fMi 
mUiedwittgrmfdtmuttge.  It  is  written  in  an  easy  \  aleian.— Lendea  Ms&.TUnaa  «aA  Q«mu« 


BLANOHARD  ft  LEA'S  MEDICAXj 


BUCKNILL  (J.  C),  M.  D., 

Medical  Saperintandent  of  the  Devon  Coanty  Lanatie  Aaylimi ;  mad 

DANIEL  H.  TUKE,  M.  D., 

Vifliting  Medical  Officer  to  the  York  Retreat. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE;   containing  tbe  Histoy, 

Nosology,  Description,  Statistics,  Disflrnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatmeot  of  INSANITY.   \i'^ 
a  Plate.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  536  pages.    S3  00.    (Just  Issu^d^  1856.) 

The  inorease  ot  mental  disease  in  its  varioas  forms,  an^  the  difllealt  qiie«tioas  to  vhieh  it  ii 
eonstantly  giving  rise,  render  the  subject  one  of  daily  enhanced  interest,  requirii^  on  the  put  ot 
the  physician  a  constantly  greater  familiarity  with  this,  the  most  perplexing  branch  of  his  |»roC» 
sion.  At  the  ^ame  time  there  has  been  for  some  years  no  work  accessible  in  this  country,  preMi* 
ing  the  results  of  recent  investigations  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis  of  Insanity,  and  tbegrailf 
improved  methods  of  treatment  which  have  done  so  much  in  alleviating  the  ooodition  or  reMoraf 
the  health  of  the  insane.  To  fill  this  vacancy  the  publishers  pret^nt  this  volame*  assured  tki 
the  distinguished  reputation  and  experience  of  the  authors  will  entitle  it  at  once  to  the  eooAdma 
of  both  student  and  practitioner.  Its  scope  may  be  gathered  from  the  declaration  of  the  antkn 
that  « their  aim  has  oeen  to  supply  a  text  book  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  the*acqai»itioa  ot 
such  knowledge,  sufficiently  elementary  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student,  and  sufciaaly 
modern  in  its  views  and  explicit  in  its  teaching  to  suffice  for  the  demands  of  tlie  practitiooer." 


BENNETT  (J.    HUGHES),   M.  D.,   F.  R.  8.  E., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  ice. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  PULMONARY  TUBERCU. 

LOSIS,  and  on  the  Local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal  and  Laryngeal  Diseases  frequently  mtstafai 
for  or  associated  with,  Phthisis.    One  vol.  8vo.,extra  cloth,  with  wood-cuts.    pp.  XJd.    $1  35. 


BENNETT  (HENRY),  M.  D. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  its  connection  with  Uterine  Disease.  To  w\an 
is  added,  a  Review  of  the  present  staK?  of  Uterine  Pathology.  Fifth  Aoaerican,  from  the  thirc 
English  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  about  dOO  pages,  extra  cloth.  S2  00.    {N9w  Riadf.) 

The  ill  health  of  the  author  having  prevented  the  promised  revision  of  this  work,  the  pieMti 
editicm  is  a  reprint  of  the  fast,  without  alteration.  As  the  volume  has  been  for  sdme  time  oat  (/ 
print,  gentlemen  desiring  copies  can  now  procure  them. 


BIRD  (QOLDINQ),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  4kc. 

URINARY     DEPOSITS:     THEIR     DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,   AND 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.  Edited  by  Edmtjnd  Lloyd  Birkett,  M.  D.  A  new 
American,  from  the  fifth  and  enlarged  London  edition.  Witheij^hty  illustrations  on  wood.  Inooe 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  about  400  pages,  extra  cloth.     $2  00.     {Now  Ready ^  June,  IS-jP.) 

The  death  of  Dr.  Bird  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  entrust  the  revision  of  the  present  edil'co  w 
other  hands,  and  in  his  performance  of  the  duty  ihu^  devolving  on  him.  Dr.  Birkett  has  fcdulou^ly 
endeavored  to  carry  out  the  author's  plan  by  introducing  such  new  matter  and  mtxlificatioo*  d 
the  text  as  the  progress  of  fcienoe  has  called  for.  Notwilhstanding  the  utmost  care  to  keep  tbe 
work  within  a  reasonable  compass,  the$^e  additions  have  resulted  in  a  considerable  enlarcvmret 
It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  it  will  be  found  fully  up  to  the  present  condition  of  the  subject,  and  iba: 
the  reputation  of  the  volume  as  a  clear,  complete,  and  compendious  manual,  will  be  fully  maiatiinfiJ. 


It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  say  anything 
of  the  merits  of  this  well-known  Treatise,  which  so 
admirably  brings  into  practical  application  the  re- 
sults of  those  microscopical  and  chemical  researches 
r^arding  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  nri- 


aary  secretion,  which  have  contributed  so  macb  to 
the  increase  of  our  diagnostic  powers,  and  to  ur 
extension  and  satisfactory  employmeot  of  oar  tliMt- 
peutic  resources.— r4<  British  and  Foreign  Mtditt- 
CkiruTgieai  Revitv. 


BOWMAN  (JOHN  E.),  M.O. 
PRA.CTICAL  HANDBOOK   OF   MEDICAL   CHEMISTRY.     Second  Amfr 

rican,  from  the  third  and  revised  English  Edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12ino.,  extra  cloth, 
with  numerous  illustrations,    pp.  288.    $1  25. 

B7  THE  SAME  AI7TH0R. 

INTRODUCTION    TO    PRACTICAL   CHEMISTRY,   INCLUDING   ANA- 

LYSIS.    Second  American,  from  the  second  and  revised  London  edition.    With  numeroiM illus- 
trations.   In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,    pp.  350.    $1  25. 


BEALE  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  IN  RE- 
LATION TO  MIND  AND  BODY.  A  Series  of 
Letters  from  an  old  Practitioner  to  a  Patient.  In 
one  vulnme,  royal  l*2mo.,  extra  cloth,  pp.  296. 
80  cents. 

BUSHNAN'S  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  AND 
VEGETABLE  LIFE  •,  a  Po^kxiVaT  Treatise  on  the 


BUCKLER  ON  THE  ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY, 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  FIBRO-BRONCHI- 
TIS  AND   RHEUMATIC    PNEUMONIA,     li 

on«8vo.  volume,  extra  cloth,     pp.  150.    SI  85- 

BLOOD    AND    URINE  (MANUALS  ON).    BY 

JOHN    WILLIAM    GRIFFITH,    G.    OWEN 

, ^ REESE,  AND   ALFRED   RCARKWICK.     Ose 

Fanctioni  and  Phenomena  of  OTti%xi\«i  \A\*.   \ti\    ^'^^^'^J^  "'^^'^^tilrv^XSj  J*"<*»   «**™  «*«'*»>  ^^ 
one  handaome  royal  Vimo.  voYume,  ftxV\si  <i\o\.^A    V>»w»-  ^v^w.  ^vjr. 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS 


BARCLAY  (A.  W.)    M.  D., 

AaiiiUnt  Phyrieian  to  St.  Oeorge'a  Hoapital,  4ee. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS;  being  an  Analysis  of  the  Signs 

and  Symptoms  ofDisease.    In  one  aeat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  424  pagea.  $2  00.    {Lately 
issued,) 

or  worka  exclaiively  devoted  to  thii  importaat ;  deficiency,  ia  the  object  of  Dr.  Barelay'a  Mannal. 
bnmeh,  our  profeMion  hai  at  eoramund,  compara-  |  The  taik  of  composing  luoh  a  work  ia  neither  an 
lively,  but  few,  and,  therefore,  in  the  poblication  of  ■  easy  nor  a  light  one ;  but  Dr.  Barclay  baa  performed 
the  present  work,  Messrs.  Blanchard  &  Lea  have  it  in  a  manner  which  meets  our  most  unqualified 
eonferred  a  great  favor  upon  us.  Dr.  Barclay^  from  \  approbation.  lie  is  no  mere  theorist;  he  knows  his 
liaving  occupied,  for  a  long  period,  the  position  (»f  work  thoroughly,  and  in  attempting  to  perform  it. 
Medical  Registrar  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  pos-    hns not  exceeded  lua  powers. — BritUk  Med.  Journal , 


aeaaed  advantages  for  correct  observation  and  reli- 


Dec.  5,  1857. 


able  conclusions,  as  to  the  significanceof  symptoms,        we  venture  to  predict  that  the  work  will  be  de- 
whleh  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few,  either  in  ;  .ervedly  p<»pular;  and  soon  become,  like  Watson's 
hia  own  or  any  other  country.    He  has  carefully  :  Practice,  an  indiipensable  necessity  to  the  practi- 
•Vatematised  the  results  of  his  objiervation  of  over  i  tioner.— iV.  A.  Med.  Journal,  April,  1858. 
twelve  thousand  patients,  and  by  his  diligence  and  ■      «     .      ^.      . ,  t.    t>    \  r     ^t. 

Judicious  classification,  the  profession  has  been  I  An  inestimable  work  of  reference  for  the  yonM 
presented  with  the  most  convenient  and  reliable  ,  e[*'^'*5L«"  "**  ttudent.— iVwAvW/s  Med.  JoummT, 
work  on  the  subject  of  Diagnosis  that  it  has  been  |  "^^y*  ^^^^• 

mir  good  fortune  ever  to  examine;  we  can,  there-  :  We  hope  the  volume  will  have  an  extensive  eir- 
fore,  say  of  iJr.  Barclay's  work,  that,  from  his  sys-  •  culation,  not  among  students  of  medicine  only,  bat 
tematic  manner  of  arrangement,  his  work  is  one  of  .  practitioners  also.  They  will  never  regret  a  faith- 
the  best  works  **  for  reference"  in  the  daily  emer-  ful  study  of  its  pages.— CtiMtiuiatiLaacei,  Mar.  >56. 
gencics  of  the  practitioner,  with  which  we  are  ac-  I  j^k^,  Mamual  of  Medical  Diagnesie  is  one  of  the 
quainted ;  but,  at  the  lame  time,  we  would  recoin-  „„,j  «sientific,  useful,  and  instructive  works  of  its 
mend  our  readers,  especially  the  younger  ones,  to  ^ind  that  we  have  ever  read,  and  Dr.  Barclay  has 
read  thoronghlyandstudydiligentlythef«Ao/e  work,  done  good  service  to  medical  science  in  collecting, 
and  the  «•  emergencies"  will  not  occur  so  oTten.-  ,  arranging,  and  analyzing  the  signs  and  symptoTS^ 
8—tkem  Mid.  and  Surg.  Jo.rn.,  March,  1858.  ^  ^f  so "nuTny  diseases. -AT.  /.  Med.  aeid  Surg.  Re- 

To  give  this  information,  to  supply  this  admitted  ;  porUr,  March,  1856. 


BARLOW  (QEORQE  H.),  M.  D. 

Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  4ee. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE     With  Additions  by  D. 

F.  CoiffDiB,  M.  D.,  author  of'*  A  Practical  Treatise  on  DiseatieH  of  Children,"  dEc.    In  oo«  hand- 
aome  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  over  600  pages.    $2  75. 

We  reeommead  Dr.  Barlow's  Manual  in  the  warm- 
eat  manner  as  a  most  valuable  vade-mecnm.  We 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  consult  it,  and  have 
found  it  clear,  concise,  practical,  and  sound.  It  is 
eminently  a  practical  work,  c<mtainii^  all  that  is 
eaaeatial,  and  avoidina  useless  theoretical  discus- 
aion.  The  work  supplies  what  hat  been  for  some  j 
time  wanting^  a  manual  of  practice  based  upon  mo- 
dem discoveries  in  pathology  and  rational  views  of 


treatment  of  disease.    It  is  especially  intended  for 
tlie  aae  of  itndents  and  junior  practitioners,  but  it 


will  be  found  hardly  leas  nae^il  to  the  ext»erieneed 
physician.  The  American  editor  has  added  to  the 
work  three  chapters— on  Cholera  Infantum,  Yellow 
Fever,  and  Cerebro-spinal  Mening[itia.  These  addi- 
tions, the  two  first  of^  which  are  indispensable  to  a 
work  on  practice  destined  for  the  profession  in  this 
country,  are  executed  with  great  judgment  and  fi- 
delitjr,  by  Dr.  Condie,  wh^  has  also  succeeded  hap- 
pily in  imitating  the  conciseness  and  clearness  of 
style  which  are  such  agreeable  eharacteristica  of 
the  original  book. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  JoumeU. 


BARTLETT  (ELI8HA),  M.  D. 

THE  HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  FEVERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A  new  and  revised  edition.  By  Alonzo  Clark,  M.  D.,  Prof, 
of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  in  the  N.  Y.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Sec.  In 
one  octavo  volume,  of  six  hundred  pages,  extra  cloth.    Price  $3  00. 

It  ia  the  best  work  on  fevers  which  has  eraaaated  i  logy.  Hia  annotatioaa  add  ranch  to  the  interest  of 
from  the  American  presS;  and  the  present  editor  has  !  the  work,  and  have  brought  it  well  up  to  the  condi- 
earefully  availed  himself  of  all  information  exist-  :  tion  of  the  science  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day 
ing  upon  the  subject  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  so  i  in  regard  to  this  class  of  diseases. — Southern  Med. 
that  tnc  doctrines  advanced  are  brought  down  to  the  i  and  Surg.  Journal,  Mar.  1857. 
latost  <!«t«>  the  progress  of  this  department  of  n  i,  ^  ^o^jj  of  great  practical  value  and  interest, 
Madieal  Science— Loadcm  Med.  Txnut  atkd Qazetu,  oonuining  much  that  is  new  relative  to  the  severaf 
Alay  t,  1857.  diseases  of  which  it  treats,  and^  with  the  additloaa 

*^  —"-*'-'*-  ^' •^  -    of  the  editor,  is  fully  up  to  the  times.    Thedistinet- 


This  excellent  monograph  on  febrile  disease,  has 
stood  deservedly  high  since  its  first  publication.    It 


ive  features  of  the  different  forms  of  fever  are  plainly 


will  be  seen  that  it  has  now  reached  its  fourth  edi-    and  forcibly  portrayed,  and  the  lines  of  demarcation 

carefully  and  accurately  drawn,  and  to  the  Ameri- 


tioB  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  A.  Clark,  a  gen- 
tleman who.  from  the  nature  of  his  studies  and  pur- 
suits, is  well  calculated  to  appreciate  and  discuss 
the  many  intricate  and  difficult  questions  in  patho- 


ean  practitioner  is  a  more  valuable  and  safe  guide 
than  any  work  on  fever  extant.— OAts  Med.  emd 
Surg  Journal,  May,  1857. 


BROWN   (ISAAC   BAKER), 

Burgeon- Accoucheur  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  k.t. 


ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  ADMITTINO  OF  SURGICAL  TREAT- 

MENT.    With  handsome  illustrations.    One  vol.  8vo.,  extra  oloth,  pp.  276.    $L  60. 

Mr.  Brown  has  earned  for  himself  a  high  repnta- 
tUm  in  the  operative  treatment  of  sundry  diseases 


and  ment  the  careful  attention  of  every  sargeiai- 
accoucheur. — Aeeociation  Journal, 


aad  injuries  to  which  females  are  neealiarly  sabjeet. 

We  ean  truly  say  of  his  work  that  it  is  an  important 

additloa  to  obatatrieal  literature.    The  operative  I.       .  .  »  «,.^..%.  i     r  »      -it  j,mmr»\mm 

iw^oetaand  eootrivaneep  which  Mr.  Brown  da-  \'«TiSi^''^::SSSil'?2l^*^^  asAV««»-V 

ai^lbea,  axkibit  mueb  praecieal  safaeity  aad  akJU,  \  —!>«*»*«*  QuarUvXi  1  euvm^l . 


We  have  no  hesitatioa  in  teeo«wvfaAVa%>aB\3kV»<as>. 
to  V.ve  eniefnX  aXXenWon  ol  a2i\  «ax%«RnA  -"w^v^ 


G  BL&NCHARO  Je  LEA'S  MEDICAL. 

CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Ac, 

Eiunlnct  In  PhT>l(doiy  mhI  CompanEIn  Anatomj  U  tka  UniTcnitr  a<'  LemdoB. 

PEINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  ftpplinfiou  tg 


._ ,  undred iilufllratioua.    EdJied, vnhtiib' 

tions,  bv  FiAnciB  Gdrkit  Smith,  M.  D.,  Frofeaaor  of  the  InililuMB  of  Medicine  in  llie  Pou;^ 

VBniBMedicBl  College,  JEC.    Inane  very  large  and  beBuitfuloclBVo  Toliiaie,of  alioatDUwkMM 

large  psgeii  huidsomely  printed  and  etrongl]r  bound  in  leather,  with  railed  banda.    M  2S. 

In  lbs  preparalion  of  Ibis  new  edition,  the  author  tat  spared  no  labor  ta  render  it,  a>  !■  iiiiiiii. 

•  complele  and  lucid  eipopilioo  of  the  moM  •draaced  coadilion  of  iu  impoiunt  mtjML   ni 

amount  of  the  additioos  required  to  effect  Ihii  objed  iborougtily,  joiocd  to  Uie  fomwr  laip  IB  il 

iIm  volume,  presenting  objecliuoJt  iriBing  from  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  irork,  ha  bat  MtiiMiI 

ihose  portions  not  bearing  directly  upon  Hdmin  PstsiouiaT,  denigning  to  moorpotau  IkMi  ■ 

hit  tbrthcaming  Trealiie  on  GiniKAL  FaTiioLoai.    As  a  full  and  accutue  test-book  sa  ikaftF' 

riology  of  Man,  the  work  in  its  present  condiiioa  iberefore  preseolB  even  greater  daiB*  qa 

the  student  and  physician  than  those  which  have  heretofore  won  tor  it  the  rery  Wide  aaJdMis- 

gui^bed  favor  which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed.     The  additions  of  Prof.  Smith  irill  be  fonnd  la  i^j 

whatever  may  have  been  wanting  to  ibe  American  (ludenl,  while  the  inlroductJOD  of  aaiyitw 

ill ustral ions,  and  the  most  careful  mechanical  execution,  render  the  Totume  oos  c^  the  men  > 

For  Dpwsrdi  of  tKirtesn  years  Dr.  Csrpcnlsr'al     TaeDlnglie  thlssreatworkwontdbenjalsw 

nl]y,bathiiithiscoiintryand  England, as  the  most!  the  author  baa  reraodelled  a  large  poitiot  of  ik 

taoBrlaa^iga.  ThisdisIiBcltoaitDwemU thu  high  I  lereit.'emHeially  in  the  fara  of  iUastrstioB.  Tt 
•ItalDianiis  snd  aawcaried  Indaslrr  of  iu  seeom- '  mar  eonfidenUy  r«ommend  it  ■■  thenoslimlR 

eUhedaulhot,    TtaspRH*tedillDn(wliieii,likeUie  .  work  oa  Humu    Pbysioiogr  '- 
sl  AnurleaaonSgWaspreparedby  the  author  him.    smkitn  Slid,  out  Surg.  Jottrt 
•elOiis  theresnilof  sDch  eilcBsiveiavision.lhslii 

hardIysay,iBaoneludingthlshricfnnlice,lhal  whits 


1  smply  repay  the  practi 
tUm  Mil.  aad  Sarj.  Jnuntal. 


km  paaa  with  ths  rapidly  growLnj  tci 
■loTogy.    Notblat  asad  be  said  in  iti  p 


■t-  J'^rw 
langusge.— Jn.  JUuI.  Jaiinaai. 

The  most  cemnlatB  work  bow 
gaage — K.  O.  Mtd.  RtgitUr. 


analvasabjael 

A  ennmlata  eyelopadla  of 
-N.  y.ltii.  nmas. 

The  prDfeasioD  of  thia  eoi 
if  Luropa,  hava  auioasly  ai 


. iweditiaaafOsiiaM^ 

■hyiiologT.    His  rormar  adiiHas  bit  to 
ri  bBenalmoBt  the  oaly  uat-boukian)- 


n  Phy«. 


iiolugy  in  all  osr  medii»l  ai 

lion  am'<Bf  Iho  profession  bi 


BUDScesiary  for  Da  to  speak  a 

inani,  would  Justify.     -KTm^ 

uuuuttiuicuiiofitasppeuance  will  afoid  Ike ti 

The  grrstest,  lh<  most  reiiabla,  and  the  bnl  book  ,  jitcaiura  lo  a.eiy  student  of  Physml.jgy,  whi 

DB  the  subject  wtaicb  we  know  at  ia  the  Englisb  I  perusal  will  bf  of  infinite    Bervice  ?o  sdn 

langaage,— SuHkoicDpi.  j  physiologicalscienee — Okio  Itta.mm^Smrt.J 


PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.     New  AmericM,  ftom 

the  Fourth  snd  Revised  London  edition.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  srtt 

three  hundred  beautiful  illUBlrations.     pp.  758.     Eilra  doih,  <4  80 ;  leather,  raised  bonds,  K  » 

The  delay  which  baa  eiisled  in  the  appearance  of  this  work  has  been  caused  by  the  very  IbonHft 

revision  and  remodelling  which  it  has  undergone  ai  the  band*  of  the  author,  and  the  large  nnmbsr 

of  new  illustrations  which  have  been  prepared  for  it.     It  will,  therefore,  be  found  aimostaDcv 

_     .....  ,...,  ...,_..       ..  ^  deparlmanl  of  Ihe  subject,  rendering  it  a  leliaUe  teW^ixi* 


This  book  shmld  not  opiyba  read  but  thonnghly  :  on  bud,  we  believe,  eoald  have  broaght  tosBssc- 
atndied  by  every  mtmbat  of  the  piofMSion.    N"ne  |  "ssfnl  an  issue  ss  Dr,  Carpenter,     ft  reqalTBlW 

•specially  to  the  younger  elasa  woold  we  cocd-allv    ihn  laboii  gf  ottna'eaMhle*of™kiM 'a^gsBBrJI 
eoRimend  It  aabesl  filled  of  any  work  ID  the  Engliih    ciiilesl.and  unprojodiced  view  of  IhoiiS  latmsS 

jneGcniioA  o?  those  truths  which  ire  daily bein;  de-     hit  disno>s?|  so  ss  to  (ami  aii  harmommm  wkolt 
reloped  inphysiology.— StsdJestCsBiUfJlsr.  We  feel  thai  thiiabmtni^tMn  rini-ih.  r_ri.. .  -^ 

WiUuiglprelendlBg  toil,  ills  an  eaeyelnpadiaof    ["^Parfscl  idea  of  1 
IkesBbJaet,  BoenrataaBdcDDIpleUlaall  respeelt-    id(«of  u  unity,  oi 
a  ttattarnl  teleelioa  oT  the  sdvaneed  stale  al  which    notarial  baa  been 
tka  Bclanea  hsi  now  arrived ^£ at Jia  Ouarliri*,  f"'"™i^'" 
Jtamalt/Midiuil  SeiMet.  |  "}\^J^'™ 

A  truly  tnagnificBntwotl— VttVUsWa^MltftV'j.h-j- 
rtologleal  ituily.— RoakiKc'-  " • 


nuwork  stMidswVlktmVVUlBWoW.   U\»  om\  ^to-tto 
Ibtr  MM  t>  BarapewniVahavaBabLiUksB-i  b  Va  ti<iB\\ka^i%> 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Ezaniner  in  Phyiiolo^  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  UniTeriity  of  Losdon. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.     With  an  Appendix  con- 

tainiog  the  Applications  of  the  Microscope  to  Clinical  Medicine,  Are.  By  F.  G.  iSmith,  M.  D. 
lUuBtrated  by  four  hundred  and  thirty-lour  heautif  ul  engravingti  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  verj 
handMine  octavo  volume,  of  724  pages,  extra  cloth,  S4  00 ;  leather,  $4  50. 

X>r.  Carpenter's  position  as  a  inicro«>copii*t  and  physiologist,  and  hi»*  great  experience  as  a  teacher, 
eminently  qualify  him  to  produce  what  has  long  oeen  wanted — a  good  text-book  on  the  practical 
oae  of  the  microscope.  In  the  prenent  volume  his  object  ha$  lieen,  as  stated  in  his  Preface,  «  to 
combine,  within  a  moderate  compass,  that  information  with  regard  to  the  use  of  his  <  tools,'  which 
is  moat  essential  to  the  working  microbconisst,  with  such  an  account  of  the  objects  best  fitted  for 
hia  itody,  as  might  qualify  him  to  comprehend  what  he  observes,  and  might  thus  prepare  him  to 
benefit  science,  whilst  expanding  and  refreshinp;  his  own  mind  "  That  he  nas  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing thi»,  no  one  acquainteu  with  his  previous  labors  can  doubt. 

The  great  importance  of  the  microi*cope  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  the  nwnber  of  microsco- 
piats  who  are  also  physicians,  have  induced  the  American  publishers,  with  the  author's  approval,  to 
add  an  Appendix,  carefully  prepared  by  Prote^6or  Smith,  on  the  applications  of  the  instrument  to 
clinical  medicine,  together  with  an  account  of  American  Microscopes,  their  modifications  and 
acxseasories.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  one  hundred  wood-cuts,  and,  it  ia 
hcped,  will  adapt  the  volume  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  American  student. 

Every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  which  is  confidently  pre- 
aented  as  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  choicest  productions  of  the  London  press. 

The  mode  in  which  the  author  has  executed  his  intentions  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
condensed  synopsis  of  the 

CONTENTS. 

IXTSODUCTION — History  of  the  Microscope.  Chap.  I.  Optical  Principles  of  the  Microscope. 
Chap.  II.  Construction  of  the  Microscope.  Chap.  III.  Accessory  Apparatus.  Chap.  IV. 
Management  of  the  Microscope  Chap.  V.  Preparation,  Moijnting,  and  Collection  of  Objects. 
Chap.  VI.  Microscopic  Forms  of  Vegetable  Life — Protophyres.  Chap.  VII.  Higher  Cryptoga- 
mia.  Chap.  VIII.  Phanerogamic  Plants.  Chap.  IX.  MicroscopicFormtof  Animal  Life — Pro« 
tozoa — Animalcules.  Chap.  X.  Foraminifera,  Polycystina,  and  bponges.  Chap.  XI.  Zoophytes. 
Chap.  XII.  £chinodermnfa.  Chap.  XIII.  Polyzoa  and  Compound  Tunicata.  Chap.  XlV. 
Molluscous  Animals  Generally.  Chap.  XV.  Annulosa.  Chap.  aVI.  Crustacea.  Chap.  XVII. 
Iniects  and  Arachnida.  Chap.  XVIII.  Vertebruted  Animals.  Chap.  XIX.  Applications  of  the 
Microscope  to  Geology.  Chap.  XX.  Inorganic  or  Mineral  Kingdom — Polarization.  Appendix. 
Microscope  aa  a  means  of  Diagnosis — Injections — ^Microscopes  of  American  Manufacture. 

Those  who  are  aeqaainted  with  Dr.  Carpenter's  i  medimil  work,  the  additions  by  Prof.  Smith  |^ive  it 


rtrerions  writings  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phyiio-  a  positive  claim  upon  the  profession,  for  which  we 
ocy,  will  fnlly  understand  how  vast  a  store  of  know-  doubt  not  he  will  receive  their  sincere  thanks.  In- 
ledge  he  is  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  so  eomprehen-  j  deed,  we  know  not  where  the  student  of  medicine 
•ive  a  sabjeet  as  the  revelations  of  the  microscope ;  j  will  find  sneh  a  complete  and  satisfactory  colleeticm 
and  even  those  who  have  no  previous  acquaintance  '  of  microscopic  facts  bearing  npon  physiology  and 
"with  the  construction  or  uses  of  tliii  instrument, ;  practical  medicine  as  is  contained  in  Prof.  Smith's 
-will  find  abundance  of  information  conveyed  in  clear  I  appendix;  and  this  of  itself,  it  seems  to  us,  is  fully 
and  simple  language. — Med.  THmei  and  Gacetfe.  I  worth  the  cost  of  the  volume. — LouisvilU  Medical 
Although  originally  not  intended  as  a  strictly  |  ^««*««^i  Nov.  1856. 

BT  THl  8AVS  ATTTHOR. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL ANATOMY.  Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revised  London  edition.  With 
one  himdred  and  ninety  illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,    pp.  566. 

In  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  its  title  was  altered  from  that  of  the  London  volume, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  word  "  Elements"  for  that  of  "  Manual,"  and  with  the  author's  sanction 
the  title  of  <*  Elements"  is  still  retained  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise. 


To  say  that  it  is  the  beat  maanal  of  Physiology 
BOW  before  the  public,  would  not  do  luflficient  justice 
to  theaathor.— Bit/fa<o  Mstfieai  Jsumoi. 

in  Us  former  works  it  would  seen  that  he  had 
•xhansted  the  snbjeetof  Physiology.  In  the  present, 
he  givea  the  essence,  as  it  were,  ofthe  whole. — N.  Y. 
jMmntml  9/  MtdUimt . 


Those  who  have  oecasion  for  an  elementary  trea- 
tise on  Physiology,  cannot  do  better  than  to  possess 
themselves  ofthe  manual  of  Dr.  Carpenter. — Mtdieal 
Examiner. 

The  best  and  most  complete  expose  of  modem 
Physiology,  in  one  volume,  extant  ia  the  Engliali 
langoage. — St.  LouU  Medieal  J^mmal, 


BT  the  SAMl  AtTTHOR.    {Prwporin^.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY,   INCLUDING  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY  AND  HISTOLOGY.    With  a  General  Sketch  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Kingdom.    In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations. 

The  snbiect  of  general  physiology  having  been  omitted  in  the  last  editions  ot  the  author's  «Com« 
pftrative  Physiology"  and  *<  Human  Ph3rsiology,"  he  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  volume  whieh 
ahall  present  it  more  thoroughly  and  fully  than  has  yet  been  attempted,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
aa  nn  mtrodnction  to  his  other  works. 

BT  THfe  8AIU  AT7TH0E. 

A  FBIZE  E88AT  ON  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOTAC  lAlQJQasa  TSk  ^SSJsilSS. 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Proface  by  B.  ¥ .  Cotoi*,  1A..\^m  %iA  «x^JsMas2tfs»  ^ 
geientJMe  wordm.    In  oae  neat  IStmo,  Tolume,  ezxrik  c\ol^.   y^.  V1%.    ^  oenxak. 


8 


BLANGHARD  ft  LEA'8  MKDICAIi 


CONDIE  (D.  F.),  M.  D.,  Ate. 
A  PRACTICAL  TKEATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  KWi 

edition,  revieed  and  augmented.    In  one  larg^e  volume,  8vo.,  leatlier,  of  over  750  pages.  t3  25. 
{Now  Readyy  1699.) 

In  presenting  a  new  and  revised  edition  ot  this  favorite  work,  the  publiahera  have  oalf  toMiie 
that  tne  author  has  endeavored  to  render  it  in  every  respect  "  a  complete  and  faithful  expasaiflB  of 
the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  maladies  incident  to  the  earlier  stages  of  existenee-a  M 
and  exact  account  of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood."  To  accomplish  this  he  has  edbjcdej 
the  whole  work  to  a  careful  and  thorough  revision,  rewriting  a  considerable  portion,  aad  idfisg 
several  new  chapters.  In  this  manner  it  is  hoped  that  any  deficiencies  which  may  have  previoorif 
existed  have  been  supplied,  that  the  recent  labors  of  practitioners  and  observers  have  beea  ik> 
rough]y  incorporated,  and  that  in  every  point  the  work  will  be  found  to  maintain  the  h igh  repotitiai 
14  baf*  enjoyea  as  a  complete  and  thoroughly  practical  took  of  reference  in  infantile  affectioM* 

A  few  notices  of  previous  editions  are  subjoined. 

We  pronovnced  the  first  edition  to  be  te  tat 


Dr.  Condie's  scholarship,  acnmeO;  industry,  and 
practical  Bcnse  are  manifested  in  this,  as  ia  all  his 
aaraeroui  contribntioni  to  science. — Dr.  Holnus*» 
Report  to  tko  AffuricMi  Mtdieal  Attoeiatiom. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  in  oar  Judgment.  Dr.  Coadie^s 
Treatise  is  the  one  from  the  perasal  of  which  the 
practitioner  in  thii  country  will  rise  with  the  great* 
eit  8atisfaction.~ir«t«ni  Jouruai  of  Modicino  amd 
Surgery. 

One  of  the  best  works  upon  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
drea  in  the  Eaglish  language. — Wosteru  Lameot. 

We  feel  assured  from  actual  experience  that  no 
physician's  library  can  be  complete  without  a  copy 
of  this  work.— i\r.  y.  Journal  o/Medieino. 

A  veritable  pBdiatrio  encyclopedia,  and  an  hoaoi 
to  American  medical  literature. — Ohio  M§dieal  amd 
Surgical  Journal, 

We  feel  persuaded  that  the  Ameriein  medical  pro> 
fession  will  soon  r^ard  it  not  only  as  a  very  good, 
but  as  the  vsav  bsst  *<  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  Children." — American  Medical  Journal. 

In  the  department  of  infantile  therapeutics,  the 
work  of  Dr.  Condie  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
which  has  been  published  in  the  English  language. 
— The  Stethoscope, 


work  on  the  diseases  of  children  in  the  Esclii 
language,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  He 
published,  we  still  regard  it  in  Uat  light.-llMKii 
Examiner. 

The  value  of  works  by  native  anthers  oa  tkefo 
eases  which  the  physician  is  ealled  apoa  toeaakai, 
will  be  appreciated  by  all ;  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Ccb> 
die  has  gamed  for  i  taelf  the  charaeter  of  a  tekpatt 
for  students,  and  a  oaefal  work  for  eoassltatios  bjr 
those  engaged  in  praetiea.— i\r.  Y.  Med.  Tima. 

This  ii  the  fourth  edition  of  this  deservedly  pop- 
lar treatise.  During  the  interval  since  the  last  f<i- 
tion,  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  reriea 
by  the  author;  and  all  new  observauoos  is  tte 
pathology  and  therapeatiea  of  ehtldrea  have  tea 
ineiuded  in  the  present  volnme.  As  we  mid  bcfm, 
we  do  not  know  of  a  better  book  on  diseases cfdil- 
dren,  and  to  a  large  part  of  its  reeonuBeodsriwiae 
yield  an  unhesitating  ooneurrenee. — B^fal^  Md. 
Journal. 

Perhaps  the  most  fall  and  complete  work  BMrk^ 
fore  the  profession  of  the  United  States ;  iBdeei,ve 
may  say  in  the  Engliah  language.  It  is  vasd^iip 
rior  to  most  of  its  predeceaaora. — 2Vaaj|fMMilH. 
Journal, 


CHRI8TI80N  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  8.  E..  dkc. 
A  DISPENSATORY;  or.  Commentary  on  the  PharmacopoBias  of  Great  BritiiD 

and  the  United  States ;  comprising  the  Natural  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  A^ 
tion»,  Uses,  and  Doses  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Second  edition,  revised  sad  in- 
proved,  with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New  Remedies.  With  copionsi  A<)dh 
tions,  and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  large  wood-engravings.  By  R.  Eolesfxld  Grijtith,  M.  D. 
in  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  raised  bands,  of  over  1000  pages.  1356. 

• 

COOPER  (BRANSBY  B.),  F.  R.  8. 

LECTURES  ON  THE   PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE    OF    SURGEBY. 

in  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  750  pages.    $3  00. 


COOPER  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRAC- 
TURES OF  THE  JOINTS— Edited  by  Branbbt 
B.  Cooper,  F.  R.  S.,  &,c.  With  additional  Ob- 
servations by  Prof.  J.  C.  Warken .  A  new  Ame- 
rican edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume, 
extra  cloth,  of  about  600  pages,  with  numerous 
illustrations  on  wood.    S3  25. 

COOPER  ON  THE  ANATOArV^  AND  DISRASES 
OF  THE  BREAST,  with  twenty-five  Miscellane- 
ous and  Surgical  Papers.  One  large  volume,  im- 
perial 8vn.,  extra  cloth,  with  2Si  figures,  on  38 
plates.    8*2  50. 

OOOPER  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  TESTIS,  AND  ON  THE 
THYMUS  GLAND.  One  vol.  imperial  8vo.,  ex- 
tra cloth,  with  177  figures  on  29  plates.    $2  00. 


COPLAND  ON  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE.  A\D 
TREATMENT  OF  PALSY  AND  APOPLEX\ 
In  one  volume,  royal  la^mo.,  extra  cloth.  ^.3tf 
80  cents. 

CLYMER  ON  FEVERS:  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS. 
PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT  la  «e 
octavo  volume,  leather,  of  000  pages.    SI  50. 

COLOMBAT  DEL'IBERB  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  FEMALES,  and  on  the  apeeial  H;pe*«  ^ 
their  Sex.  Translated,  with  maay  Notes  sad  Ai- 
ditlons,  by  C.  D.  Msias,  M.  D.  Second  efiiioa. 
revised  and  improved.  In  one  large  volnBe,or 
tavo,  leather,  with  nnmeroua  wood-eats,  pp- ^ 
•3  50. 


CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennaylvanui. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA 

AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  University  oi  Pennsylvania.    Second  and  revised  edi- 
tion.   In  one  very  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ot  208  pages.    $]   SO. 


.^ 


AND  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M,  R.  I.  A. 

ON  THE  THEORY'  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MIDWIFERY.     Edited,  with 

Notes  and  Additions,  by  D.  Fbarcis  CoNon,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  "Practical  Treatise  on  tbe 
Diseases  of  ChildreD,"  &o.  With  139  illustratiooB.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume, 
leather,    pp.610.    $3  00. 


To  bestow  praise  on  a  book  that  has  received  sneh 
rked  approbation  would  be  ■uperflaoas.  We  need 
only  say,  therefore,  that  if  th^  fint  edition  was 
tkcnijfht  worthy  of  a  favorable  reception  by  the 
medieal  pnblie,  we  can  confidently  ainrm  that  this 
will  be  found  much  more  so.  The  lecturer,  the 
praetitioaer,  and  the  student,  may  all  have  recourse 
to  its  pai^es,  and  derive  from  their  perusal  much  in- 
terest and  instruction  in  every  thinrrelatins  to  theo> 
fetieal  and  practical  midwifery .~l>«5<«ii  QnarUrlf 

A  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  such  as  we  can 
•onfidently  recommend  to  the  study  of  every  obste- 
trie  praetitioaer.— LsmIsm  iMLicol  Oatittu. 

This  is  certainly  the  moat  perfect  system  extant. 
It  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  purprfSes  of  a  text- 
book, and  that  which  he  whose  necessities  confine 
kim  to  one  book,  should  select  in  preference  to  all 
•then.— H5sMtA«n»  Mtdieal  oiul  Surgical  Joumai. 

The  most  popular  work  on  midwifery  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press.— CiUiWcsf  on  Jtfed.  JounuU . 

Were  we  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  having  but 
#■«  work  on  midwifery,  and  ptrmitted  to  cAoom, 
we  would  unhesitatingly  take  Churchill. — Wuttru 
M»d.  QMd  Surg.  Journal. 

It  is  imposiible  to  conceive  a  more  useful  and 
elennt  manual  than  Dr.  ChurchilPi  Practice  of 
If  idwifery.— Protfinctoi  Medical  JourtuU. 


the 


Certainly,  in  our  opinion,  the  very  best  work  on 
e  subject  which  exists. — 2v.  Y.  Annalist. 


No  work  holds  a  higher  position,  or  is  more  de- 
serving of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tyro, 
the  advanced  studenti  or  the  praetitioner. — Mcdicml 
Bxamuur, 

Previous  editions,  under  the  editorial  inpervision 
of  Prof  R.  M.  Huston,  have  been  received  with 
marked  favor,  and  they  deserved  it;  but  this,  re- 
printed from  a  very  late  Dublin  edition,  carerally 
revi  Ad  and  brought  up  by  the  author  to  the  present 
time,  does  present  an  unusually  accurate  and  able 
expoaition  of  every  important  particular  embraced 
in  the  department  of  midwifery.  •  •  Thecleameas, 
directness,  and  precision  of  its  teachings,  together 
with  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research  which 
its  text  exhibits,  have  served  to  place  it  alruidy  in 
the  foremost  ranx  of  works  in  this  department  or  re- 
medial seience. — N,  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joumai. 

In  our  opinion,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  if  not  the 
very  best  text-book  and  epitome  of  obstetric  science 
which  we  at  present  possess  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.—JfonlAiyJstinuiJ  of  Medical  Scionce. 

The  clearness  and  precision  of  style  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  the  greatamountof  statistical  research 
whi  -h  it  contains,  have  served  to  place  it  in  the  first 
rank  of  works  in  this  departmentof  medical  science. 
-N.  Y.  Joumai  of  Medicine. 

Few  treatises  will  be  found  better  adapted  as  a 
text-book  for  the  student,  or  as  a  manual  for  the 
frequent  consultation  of  tne  young  praetitioner. — 
American  Mediral  Journal, 


BT  THB  8AMB  AUTHOR.    {Lately  TuUisksd.) 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    Second  American 

£dition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  V.  Kxajino,  M.  D.    Id 
one  large  and  handsome  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  700  pages.    $3  00,  or  in  leather,  $3  25. 

In  preparing  this  work  a  second  time  for  the  American  profeHtiion,  the  author  has  spared  no 
labor  in  giving  it  a  very  thorough  revision,  introducing  several  new  chapters,  and  rewriting  others, 
while  ever)'  portion  of  the  volume  has  been  subjected  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  The  efforts  of  the 
American  editor  have  been  directed  to  supplying  such  information  relative  to  matters  peculiar 
to  this  country  as  might  have  escaped  the  attention  oi  the  author,  and  the  whole  may,  there- 
fore, be  safely  pronounced  one  of  the  mo^t  complete  works  on  the  subject  accessible  to  the  Ame- 
riemn  Profession.  By  an  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  page,  these  very  extensive  additions  have 
been  accommodated  without  unduly  increasing  the  size  of  the  work. 

This  wiirk  contains  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  !  eontribntion  for  the  illustration  of  its  topics.  Tbe 
Bsatter.  which  is  so  well  arisnged  and  so  curtly  '  material  thus  derived  hasbeen  used  with  cnnsummate 
^irorded  that  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  an  ency-  I  skill,  and  the  result  has  been  a  work  creditable  alike 
elopsdia  of  information  upon  the  subject  of  which  •  to  the  author  and  his  country. — N.  A.  Medico-Chir. 
it  treats.    It  is  certainly  also  a  monument  of  Dr.    Review j  May,  1858. 


Churchiirs  uotiring  industry,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
not  a  single  work  upon  the  diseases  of  children  with 


After  this  meagre,  and  we  know,  very  imperfect 
notice  of  Dr.  ChurchilPs  work,  we  shall  ctmclude 


which  we  are  acquain  ed  that  is  not  fully  referred  by  ^yj^^  jhat  it  is  one  that  cannot  fail  from  its  co- 
to  and  quoted  from  in  its  pages,  and  ■oarcely  a  con-  i  pUsnew,  extensive  research,  and  general  accuracy, 
tributionot  the  least  iinporUnce  to  any  Bntish  or  !  &,  exalt  still  hiaher  the  reputatioJof  the  author  in 
Foreign  Medical  Journal,  ^.r  some  years  pas^whlc^^  .  thisconntry.  The  American  reader  will  he  Particn- 
is  not  duly  noticed .-Loiid<w»  Lancet,  Feb.  «0, 1858.  ,  ,,r,y  pi^^  to  find  that  Dr.  Churchill  has  done  full 

Availinchimself  of  every  fresh  source  of  informs-  <  justicethroughonthisworktn  thevarionsAmericHn 
tioUf  Dr.  Churchill  endeavored,  with  his  accustomed  authors  on  this  subject.  The  names  of  Dewees, 
industry  and  perseverance,  to  bring  his  work  up  to  ■  Eberle,  Condie,  and  SAtewart,  occur  on  nearly  every 
the  present  stute  of  medical  knowledge  in  all  the  page,  and  these  authors  are  c(»nstantly  referred  toby 
subjects  of  which  it  treats;  and  m  this  endeavor  he  ',  the  author  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  with 
has,  we  feel  tHmnd  to  say,  been  eminently  success-  the  most  liberal  courtesy. — The  Medical  Szemtiner, 
fnl.    Besides  the  addition  of  more  thnn  one  hundred  .     ___  ,.  w    j.  *>_   *^l       lh 

and  thirty  pages  of  matter,  we  observe  that  some  '.  We  recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  Churchill  most 
entirely  n^w  and  important  chapters  are  introduced,  !  cordially,  bj»th  to  students  and  practitioners,  as  a 
viz:  on  paraly  .is,  syphilis,  phthisis,  sclerema,  &c.  valuableandreli«bleguideinthetr«»tinentof  Ihedis- 
Ac.  As  the  work  now  stands,  It  is,  we  believe,  the  ,  easesof  children.— iim.Jotim.o/lAs  Med.  Seunces. 
most  comprrhcnsive  in  the  English  Inn^unge  upon  .  We  know  of  no  work  on  this  department  of  Prao- 
the  diseases  incident  to  early  life. — Di^ltn  QuartiTtjf  '  tical  Medicine  which  presents  so  candid  and  unpre- 
Joumaly  Feb.  1658.  j  judiced  a  statement  or  posting  up  of  our  actual 

It  brings  before  the  reader  an  amount  of  informa-  knowledge  as  this.— AT.  Y.  Joumai  of  Medicine. 
tfon  not  cornnrised  in  any  similar  production  in  the  !  Its  claims  to  merit  both  as  a  scientific  and  praeti- 
langnsge.  The  amount  of  labor  consumrd  upon  its  '  cal  work,  are  of  the  highest  order.  Whilst  we 
production  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  would  not  elevate  it  above  every  other  treatise  <m 
haen  similarly  occupied,  every  work  of  note  pub-  the  same  subject,  we  certainly  believe  that  very  few 
lished  wittiin  the  last  twentv-nve  years  in  the  dif-  '  are  equal  to  it,  and  none  superior.— SsitlAsni  Med. 
ferent  languages  of  Europe  having  been  laid  uader  :  and  SurgiceU  JoumeU, 

BT  THl  BA.m  MrniOB..  ,^ 

E88AY8  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AST>  OTWK^\SSS^^^S«^^^- 

CULIAK  TO  WOMEN.    Selected  from  the  WTUmg»olBt\\\*VkKu\VLW*vw»\o^v%\»\\»^^ 
the  Eighteenth  Century.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  exXra  cVoxYi,  oV  aSoo^X  A5ft  v*^|?*-   ^*  ^* 


10  BLANCHARD   ft   L£A*B   MEDXGAIj 

CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),    M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,    &c. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  including  those  of  Premaney  and  Child- 
bed. A  new  American  edition,  revised  by  tfaie  Author.  With  Notes  and  Aaditions,  by  D  Fk^- 
CIS  CoNDiE,  M.  D.,  author  ol  **  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Disea^ses  of  Children."  With  nume- 
rous ill  nitrations.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  768  pages.   S3  00. 

This  edition  of  Dr.  Churchill's  very  popular  treatiHe  may  almot»t  be  termed  a  new  work,  »o 
thoroughly  has  he  revined  it  in  every  portion.  It  will  be  found  greatly  enlarged,  and  thoroughly 
brought  up  to  the  mo:<«t  recent  condition  ot  the  subject,  while  the  viery  handhome  series  of  il]u»tn- 
tions  introduced,  representing  such  pathological  conditions  as  can  De  accurately  portrayed,  jveseBl 
a  novel  feature,  and  afford  valuable  assistance  to  the  young  practitioner.  Such  additions  as  ap- 
peared desirable  for  the  American  student  have  been  made  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Condie,  while  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  mechanical  execution  keeps  pace  with  the  advance  in  all  other  respects 
which  the  volume  has  undei^one,  while  the  price  has  been  kept  at  the  former  very  moderate  rate. 

It  comprisei,  anqnestionabl^,  one  of  the  niAt  ex-  rally  received  both  as  a  text-book  and  maDaal  of 
act  and  compreheniive  expositions  of  the  present  practice.  The  present  edition  haa  nBdergnac  tke 
state  of  medical  knowledge  in  respfct  to  the  diienses  most  elaborate  revision,  and  additions  of  an  tiaport- 
of  women  that  has  yet  heen  published. — Am.Joum.  ■  ant  character  have  been  made,  to  render  it  a  ecm- 
Med.  Sciences,  July,  1857.  plete  exponent  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowl^e 

We  hail  with  much  pleasure  the  volume  before  ;  of  these  discuses.— iV.  y.Jonm.o/Afed.,  Sept.  lap. 


penenceu  and  able  pen  oi  ur.  li.  r  L.onaic.-i>o»<A-    o^iy  thorough  treatise  we  know  of  on  the  nibject; 
tTH  Mfd.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Oct.  li-o7.  and  it  may  be  commended  to  practitioners  and  in- 

This  work  is  the  m(»st  reliable  wliioh  we  possess    dents  aa  a  masterpiece  in  ita  particular  departmesl. 
fm  this  subject;  and  is  deservedly  popular  with  tbe    — Ti«  Wtsttrn  Journal  ^f  M^dieitueuul  Surgfrg. 
ItTofebBum.^CnarlestonMtd.Jovrnal,  July,  1857.     ,      As  a  comprehensive   manual  for  atadents,  or  a 

Dr.  Churchill's  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Womeri  '  work  of  reference  for  practitioners,  it  surpaaaetUT 
is.  perhaps,  the  m(»st  popular  of  his  works  with  the  other  that  has  ever  issued  on  the  same  subject  fraa 
profession  in  this  country,    it  has  been  very  gene-  ;  the  British  press. — Dublim  Quart.  Jourual. 


DICKSON  (8.    H.),    M.  D., 
Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Collie,  Philadelphia. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE;  a  Compendious  View  of  PatholoCT  and  Then- 

Eeutics,  or  the  History  and  Treatment  of  Diseases.    SSecond  edition,  revised,     lii  one  large  aoc 
audsome  octavo  volume,  of  750  pages,  leather.    ^  75.    {Ju^i  Issued.) 

The  steady  demand  which  basso  soon  exhausted  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  sufnciently  show« 
that  the  author  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  a  volume  of  this  character  was  needed— sd 

eleinonfary  mrfmial  of  prarlico,  which  should  pre>ent  the  leading  principles  of  medicine  with  tb*" 
piarlical  res;uit>,  in  a  cc)n(leii>e<l  and  |M.M'spicuous  manner.  Di>tMU' umbo  red  of  unriece>sary  »ie;i.. 
atui  t'rniiless  ^|)eculalions,  it  emlxulies  what  is  most  reqni>itc  llir  the  student  to  learn,  and  at  ibc 
s>anie  time  what  tlit*  active  practitioner  wants  when  oblijjrod,  m  the  daily  calls  of  his  profe^ion,  v.i 
rel're>h  his  memory  on  special  points.  The  clear  and  attractive  style  of  the  author  renders  liw: 
whole  ea^y  of  comprehension,  while  his  long  experience  tiivcs  to  his  teaching^M  an  uulhority  ever}- 
wlicrc  acknowledged.  Few  physicians,  indeed,  have  had  wider  t>pportunities  for  ol>M.»rvution  aiiu 
cxjK'.icnce,  and  few.  perhaps,  have  n^ed  them  to  better  pn^I^o^c  As  the  result  t>f  a  l<»nir  hie  de- 
voted to  study  and  practice,  the  present  edition,  revist-d  and  brouirht  up  to  the  date  of  puhlicatinD. 
will  doubtless  maintain  the  reputation  already  ac(iuired  as  a  conden-jcd  and  e(»nvtMiieiJt  ^UiiencuL 
text-l>ook  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.     A  few  notices  of  the  tirst  edition  are  apj-»ende(l. 

Tiiis  book  is  eminently  what  it  prt)ff8i'e8  to  be;  a  i  Not  prnfesBing  to  b«aci»mpleteand  eoinprehensivf 
dlflin^uiKhcd  mf^rit  in  theHC  days.  Designed  for  ,  treatise,  it  will  not  be  found  full  m  detail,  nor  Lie-: 
*>  Tc.ichers  and  Students  of  MtMlicme,"  ViUi\  Hdmira-  :  with  iliscuRSions  of  theories  and  opinions,  but  cm- 
biy  siiiteii  t(»thrir  wants,  wefhiiik  itwill  bereccived,  bracing  ail  that  is  esKcntial  in  theory  and  praciic?. 
on  Its  own  nirritK,  with  a  hearty  welcome. — Boston  it  is  admirably  adaptetl  to  the  wants  of  the  Aincrioa- 
Mtd.  and  Sur^.  Journal.  ,  student.     Avoiding  uU  that  is  uueertaiu.  ii  prrnrcu 

'         .       ,,  ^  .,  ,  .•  u    1       •.        :  more  clearly  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  whicti . I 

Indued  by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers  e8tabli».h«Ml  and  verified  by  experience.  The  varir^i 
of  our  country,  as  wi-U  as  by  one  who  has  long  held  „n^,  extensive  reading  of  the  author  is  conspirunu.lv 
a  hi«h  position  amon^  teachers  and  practitioners  of  ,  apparent,  ami  all  the  recent  improvements  and  di*- 
me.l.rme,  this  work  is  entitled  to  patronnKC  am  i  poveries  in  therapeutics  and  path(d..^'y  are  chrum- 
caretul  study.  The  learned  author  has  endeavored  c\f,4  in  its  pnget.-Charleston  Med  Journal. 
to  rond«*nse  m  this  volume  mowt  of  the  practical  i      .      ,     ^  ,  ^.  .   ,. 

matter  contained  in  his  former  productions,  so  as  to  '  J"  ^\*-'  V"^  P"-*^^  "^  "'*  ^^.^'^^  ^Y  ^"N*'^'^  ^'^  F*""*" 
adapt  it  to  the  usf  of  those  who  have  not  time  to  I  »"«'  pth-'^Ky  is  presented  in  outline,  pivmjf  .i  bfRC- 
devoteto  moreextensiveworks.— 5o«/Ae!r»Af«d.a»rf  ^I'"'  picture  of  Its  dislinffuishing  features,  asU 
Surg.  Journal.  throughout  the  succeedm^j  chapters  we  find  that  he 

has  kept  scrupulously  within  the  bounds  of  sound 

Prof.  Dicksfm's  work  supplies,  to  a  great  extent,]  reasoning  and  legitimate  deduction.  Dr.  Dick»<>E 
a  desideratiim  l<»ng  telt  in  American  medicine. — A',  merits  a  pl.icc  in  the  first  rank  of  American  writers 
O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  ',  — Western  Lanctt. 


DRUITT   (ROBERT),   M.  R.  C.  S.,   Slc. 

THE  PRTNCIPLKS  AND  PRx\CTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY.     Edittni 

by  F.  W.  JSaroe.nt,  M.  D.,  author  ol  "  Minor  Surgery,"  Arc.  Illustrated  with  one  hundred  and 
uin'My-three  wood-engravings.  In  one  very  hand^omely  printed  octavo  voltune,  leather,  of  fiTc 
laitre  pases,     S3  00. 

Dr.  Draitt's  researches  into  the  literature  of  his  the  style,  though  clenrand  interestini*,  is  an  precise, 
subject  have  bc.-n  n«>l  only  extensive,  but  well  di-  that  tlie  book  contains  more  infortnaiinn  condensed 
rectciJ ;  the  most  disconlant  authors  are  fairly  and  into  a  lew  words  than  any  other  sureieal  vi'ork  with 
impartially  (]uot«>d,  and,  wiiile  due  credit  is  given  which  we  are  acquainted. — London  Mtdtcal  TifK*s 
to  each,  their  respective  iiicntH  are  weif^hed  with  .  iknd  Gazttte. 

an  uiiprejndicod  hun^.  TUe  Rvam  oj  wUcat  is  pre-  ^^.„  ^^^k,  in  our  opini.m.  equals  it  in  presentint 
•erved.and  the  chatf  \b  unmet v\Uv\\v  ^XutV^vV  v>«.  ^^  x^vm-.V  x^W^Ue.  sIirKicni  matter  in  so  sraa  '  i 
The  arruugemeut  ib  t\n\\\ft  and  v^\\o«ov\vvc«\,  ^t^«\    ^wwvvvwl.— Sx.Tu^ux^  wLtfli.aiuS.  Sur^icai  Jomrmai. 


AND  8CIENTIFI0   PUBLIGATIONS.  11 

DALTON,  JR.  (J.  C),  M.  D. 

ProfMior  of  Physioloffy  in  the  College  of  Phyaiciam,  New  York. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  desigoed  for  the  use  of  Students 

and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  With  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one 
Tery  beautiful  octavo  volume,  of  over  600  pages,  extra  cloth,,$4  00 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $4  25. 
{Just  Issued.) 

Thia  ayatem  of  Physiology,  both  from  the  ex-  its  author ;  to  his  talents,  his  Industry,  his  training : 

ocilonro  of  the  arrangement  stndionsly  observed  to  the  institntion  with  which  he  is  eonnected,  and 

tkRMghont  every  page,  and  the  clear,  lucid,  and  in-  to  American  science. — Bo»to%  Med.  and  Surgical 

■tnietive  manner  in  which  each  subject  is  treated.  Journal,  Feb.  34, 1850. 

promises  to  form  one  of  the  most  generally  received  .      .       ,    .                           «,s„{„«i  u^^v 

elaaa-books  in  the  EnrlUh  Isnguase.    It  is,  m  fact,  -^  ""^  book  and  a  firjt  rate  one  j  an  original  book, 

VS^t  admirable  epitSme  of  alTthI  really  iiiportant  "^  ^"hl.lTwf  ^^TSJoid*"^  ^^  ilSi'iltfrff^m  o*!?; 
tfiieoveries  that  have  always  been  received  as  ineon-  "Jj^'fJ*  J5.  "*  P/??!?  IVnV^S^r^n  Tn^^l 
teatable  truths,  as  well  as  of  those  which  have  been    IZVJ^i! ^nnH^.llw  f^l^u  ?«,  nSv.^5^i!SS  A 

isSi.  fr«Tii^ssrss:i^';'sTs%^i^^^^^^^       sL^rh?s"s"u'cc^;^^^ 

and  composition,  and  this,  We  conceive,  will  be  quite  ^^^IJ^f^*  wectu.-Na$kinlle  Mtdteal  Journal, 

■mfieient  to  awaken  a  general  interest  in  a  work  "*'*^"»  ^««'' 

which  is  immeasurably  superior  in  its  details  to  the  Throughout  the  entire  work,  the  definitions  are 
majority  of  those  of  the  same  class  to  which  it  be-  dear  and  precise,  the  arrangement  admirable,  the 
loBga.  In  Its  purity  of  style  and  elegance  of  com-  argument  briefly  and  well  stated,  and  the  style 
poaitioa  it  may  safely  take  ita  place  with  the  very  nervous,  simple,  and  concise.  Section  third,  treat- 
beat  of  our  English  classics:  while  in  accuracy  of  ing  of  Reproduction,  is  a  monoaraph  of  unap- 
deaeription  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  be  surpass-  proached  excellence,  upon  this  subject,  in  the  Eng- 
ed.  In  every  line  is  beautifully  shadowed  forth  the  li>b  tongue.  For  precision,  elegance  and  force  of 
emanations  of  the  polished  scholar,  whose  reflec-  >tyle,  exhaustive  method  and  extent  of  treatment, 
Uona  are  clothed  in  a  garb  as  interesthig  as  they  are  falness  of  illustration  and  weight  of  personal  re- 
Impressive;  with  the  one  predominant  feeling  ap-  search,  we  know  of  no  American  contribution  to 
pearing  to  pervade  the  whole— an  anxious  desire  to  medical  science  whieh  surpasses  it,  and  the  day  is 
please  and  at  the  same  time  to  instruct.— DaMt'a  f^r  distant  when  ita  claims  to  the  respectful  atten- 
QuatUrly  Joum.  of  Mtd.  Seitncet,  Nov.  1850.  tion  of  even  the  best  informed  scholars  will  not  be 

cheerfully  conceded  by  all  acqaalnted  with  its  range 

The  work  before  us,  however,in  our  humble  jndg-  and  depth. — Charltiton  Med.  Journal,  May,  1850. 

ment,  is  preciselv  what  it  purporta  to  be,  and  wHl  ^  ^^^  elementary  work  on  Human  Physiology 

!1SSS'  ■?/?.'!SI^?%?"''**'**  ^'^T^^^l**  *'  If  ♦?*  lifting  up  ita  voice  in  the  presence  of  late  and  sturdy 

^'i.:.*\L^Jf\l^A^Jt'''^fi'^^l  *"**  ***"  editiSis  of  Kirke»s,  CarpenUr»s,  Todd  and  Bow- 

iSi     W^av?r?ri2?l?nSf?L**?^^^  "»*"'•'  ^  '^r  ""''^^'^^  ^^  l[)urgIison»s  and  Draper's, 

■?^";    ^Z^V "^'^f^iiy  '~i  ^^"^  **°^^'  •"**  '^  should  have  somethiSg superiSr  in  the  mattes  or  the 

?LJ?  "f.*it  ''*""  !t  more  than  cursory  perusd.  „^^^,  ^f  its  utterance  In  order  to  win  for  itaelf 

l^kmg  back  upon  the  work  we  have  just  finished,  deserved  attention  and  a  name.    That  matter  and 

we  must  say  a  word  concerning  the  excellence  of  Us  j^at  manner,  after  a  candid  perusal,  we  think  dis- 

"ilSf  ^*"?";.  ^®  «i«Pf  J^mont  "  •«  dependent  upon  tinguish  this  work,  and  we  aVe  proui  to  welcome  it 

goodiilustrations,  and  those  which  keep  pace  with  ^^f  „^„i    f^^  its  naUvity's  s4ke,  but  for  iu  own 

^J^^^i^9^^^'^^i^S^l^*^^^^o(phyBioiogj  intrinsic  iceUence.     Us  langunge  we  find  to  be 

The  wood-cuta  in  the  work  before  ifc  are  the  beat  ^^^     jjrect,  unambitious,  and  fnllinff  with  a  just 

Z^^.^  •^•''-  T**'  f"??  ^A^^  5"**2'*i*f'^i2^ !?  conciseness  on  hypothcticil  or  unsettled  questions, 
illaatrate  precisely  what  is  desired— Sn^oio  Med.  ^^d  yet  with  sufficient  fulness  on  those  living  topics 
J0umai,  Marca,  WS9.  already  understood,  or  the  path  to  whose  solution 
A  book  of  genuine  merit  like  this  deserves  hearty  is  definitely  marked  out.  It  does  not  speak  exhaust- 
praise  before  subjecting  it  to  anv  minute  criticism,  i^ely  upon  every  subject  that  it  notices,  but  it  does 
we  are  not  prepared  to  find  any  fault  with  its  design  sp«ui  sug^gestively,  experimentally,  and  to  their 
antilwehavehadmore  time  to  appreciate  its  merits  main  utilities.  Into  the  subject  or  Reproduction 
aa  a  manual  for  daily  consultation,  and  to  weigh  our  author  plunges  with  a  kind  of  loving  spirit. 
ita  statements  and  conclusions  more  deliberatelv.  Throughout  this  interesting  and  obscure  department 
its  excellences  we  are  aure  of;  ita  defecta  we  have  he  ia  a  clear  and  admirable  teacher,  aometimea  a 
yet  to  diaeover.    it  ia  a  work  highly  honorable  to  brilliant  leader. — Am.  Med.  Montidtf,  May,  1650. 

DUNQLI80N,  FORBES,  TWEEDIE,   AND  CONOLLY. 
THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising  Treatises  on 

the  Nature  and  Treatment  orD)!«eai«es,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics,  Diseases  of  Women 
•nd  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  &c.     in  four  large  8uper-royal  octavo  volumes,  of 
3254  double-columned  pages,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound,  with  raised  bands.    $12  00. 
*«*  This  work  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatises,  contributed  by 

sixty-eight  diatinguished  physicians,  rendering  it  a  complete  library  of  reference  for  the  country 

pnu!titioner. 

The  most  complete  work  on  Practical  Medicine  |  titioner.  This  estimate  of  it  has  not  been  fonAed 
extant;  or,  at  feast,  in  our  language.— Sa^olo  .  from  a  hasty  examination,  but  after  an  intimate  ac- 
Medical  mnd  Surgiw  Journal,  '  Quaintance  derived  from  frequent  consultation  of  it 

»-.•  .«r..^»,«.  i»  I.  .kr.^.  .11  «.:--  *«  .»«*»  »*•«  I  nuring  the  past  nine  or  ten  years.  The  editors  are 
^i!2i.I  '^^S?f^vi  rJL^7  ^  P"*^*  ^  *^^  ^  i  practftioners  of  established  reputation,  and  the  list 
tltioaer .—  w«<f«m  iMncet,  ,  ^^  contributors  embraces  nuiny  of  the  mo»t  eminent 

One  of  the  moat  valuable  medical  publications  of  professors  and  teachers  of  L«ondon,  Edinburgh,  Dub- 
the  day— as  a  work  of  reference  it  is  invaluable.—  lin,  and  Glasgow.  It  is,  indeed,  the  great  merit  of 
Western  Journal  oj  Medicine  and  Surgery.  |  this  work  that  the  principal  articles  have  been  fur- 

It  has  been  to  us,  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a  wished  by  practitioners  who  have  not  only  devoted 
work  for  ready  and  frequent  reference,  one  in  which  I  especial  attention  to  the  diseases  ab<int  which  they 
modem  English  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  most  h*ve  written,  but  have  also  enjoyed  opportunities 
advantageous  light.— Afedicai  Examiner.  \  for  an  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  them, 

I  and  whose  reputation  carries  the  assurance  of  their 

We  rejoice  that  this  work  is  to  be  placed  within  I  competency  justly  to  appreciate  the  opinions  of 

the  reach  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  it  being    others,  while  it  stamps  their  own  doctrines  with 

■nqnesUonably  one  of  very  great  value  to  the  prae- 1  high  and  just  authority.— AmsncaaAfedicai  Joum, 

DBWEES*S  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF  I     AND  W^1>\CK'L  'TELlE.KrCYKe^'^  ^"^   ^^VS^- 
MIDWiFERY.    ///nstrated  by  oecaaional  caaea  \     ll¥^N.    TVie\aaX«A\\\otL.  \TLV'«L<bN<iVw»A^<»>»?»vi^ 
and  many  engravinga.    Twelfth  editiim,  with  the  \     extra  cVolVv,  &\^  va%ta.    %i  ^ 
aatbor't  latt  improvemeata  and  correctiona.    In  \  riFvwy'f^^o.  TTtv  kt\^V.  0>x  •^^'^*  \s\%'«»^^ 
Oi,eoct«vovoiume,extracioth,of60«page..  S3».  \  %^?^^^fKU^|:^T«^  ^^TtT^^ 
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DUNQLI80N    (ROBLEY),    M.  D.. 
Profeaaor  of  InstiUtea  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferion  Medical  College,  Philaddphin. 

NXrW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 
MEDICAL  LEXICON;  a  Diotionaiy  of  Medical  Soienoe,  containing  a  oomk 

Explanation  of  the  various  Subjects  and  Terms  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Patholofry.  Hrpae. 
Therapeutics.  Pharmacology^  Pharmacy,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurispnidenoe.  DemiAry, 
^c.  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral  Waters ;  Formulie  for  Officinal,  Empirical,  aod  iHeietie 
PreparationK,  &c.  With  French  and  other  Synonymes.  Fiftkknth  rdttio^,  revi»«d  udfcry 
greatlv  enlarged.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  992  fioable-colnmiicdpiici, 
in  small  type ;  strongly  boun^  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.    Price  S4  00. 

fi^peeial  care  has  been  devoted  in  the  preparation  of  this  edition  to  render  it  in  every  rwyet 
worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable  favor  which  it  ha^  hitherto  enjoyed.  I'he  nfd 
sale  of  Fifteen  large  editions,  and  the  constantly  increasing  demand,  show  that  it  is  reganMbr 
the  profeK»>ii)n  as  the  standard  authority.    Stimulated  by  this  fact,  the  author  has  endeavored  ii  the 

Crei^nt  revision  to  introduce  whatever  might  be  necessary  "to  make  it  a  stati&factory  and dnirt- 
le — if  rot  indispensable — lexicon,  in  which  the  student  may  search  without  di>appointBCBl  for 
ever)Merm  that  has  Iteen  legitimated  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  science."  To  accoBip(ii>^  ikii, 
large  additions  have  been  found  reipiisite,  and  the  extent  of  the  author's  labors  may  be  estiBilei 
from  the  fact  that  about  Six  Thousand  subjects  and  terms  have  been  introduced  Ihroughonl,  m- 
dering  the  whole  number  of  definitions  about  Sixty  Thoitsand,  to  accommodate  which,  the  bqb- 
ber  of  pages  has  been  increased  by  nearly  a  hundred,  DOtwitbsfandiiiflr  an  enlargement  iotJie»ix 
of  the  patre.  The  medical  press,  both  in  tliis  country'  and  in  England,  nas  pronounced  the  work  is- 
di>pensable  to  all  medical  students  and  practitioners,  and  the  present  improved  edition  will  bo(lo« 
that  enviable  repuiaii«)n.  • 

The  publisherik  have  endeavored  to  render  the  mechanical  execution  ^worthy  of  a  volume  clmek 
universal  use  in  daily  reference.  The  greatest  care  has  been  exercised  to  obtain  the  typocrapkict! 
accuracy  so  necessary  in  a  work  ot  the  kind.  By  the  small  but  exceeding^ly  clear  type  emploivc 
an  immense  amount  ot  matter  is  condensed  in  its  thousand  ample  pages,  while  the  binding  will  be 
found  strong  and  durable.  With  all  these  improvements  and  enlargementa,  the  price  haft  bea  kept 
at  the  former  very  moderate  rate,  placmg  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

This  work,  the  appearance  of  the  fifteenth  edition  I  telli  ns  ia  his  prefaee  that  he  has  added  aboat  u 
of  which,  it  has  beeome  uur  duty  and  pleasore  to  I  thousand  terms  and  aubjecta  to  this  editioa,  wtieft. 
announce,  is  perhaps  the  roost  stupendous  monument  '  before,  whs  considered  uaiveraaUTws  Ibe  bestvvk 

of  labitr  and  erudition  in  medical  literature.    One    ~'  *'--  ' — '  ' * "  "■        *    ' ' 

would  hardly  suppose  after  constant  use  nf  the  pre- 
eedini(  editions,  where  we  have  never  failed  to  find 
a  sufficiently  full  explanation  of  ever)  medical  term, 
that  in  this  edition  ^*  about  sir  thousand  subjects 
and  terms  hnve  been  ad/ied^^^  wilh  a  careful  revision 


of  the  kind  in  aay  langaace. — StllimmM^g  J$urmti, 
March,  1668. 

He  has  razed  his  girantie  atrnetnre  to  the  fbodt- 
tions,  and  remodelled  and  reconstructed  the  catht 
pile.  No  less  thsn  star  tkousafui  addiTif>o«l  nbjeeti 
nnd  terms  are  iltustrHTe<l  and  nnnlyzrd  in  tfai»  8«v 


and  correction  of  the  entire  work      It  is  only  neces-     edition,   sweUfng  the   grnud    aesrV^ate  to  bri.v«: 
sary  t«.  onmmnc«  the  advent  of  thm  editnm  to  make  :  ,ix,v  thouw»n<l !     Thwa  is  plncwf  before  the  ^M>^ 
It  occupy  the  place  of  the  precechnj^one  on  the  tahlc     pi„„-„  complete  and  thoroueh   exp.  neni  -f  mHin. 
of  every  medical  man,  as  it  iBWirhoutiloiibt  the  best     terminolnify,  without  rival  or  p^.s«jl»ilirvf.f  r.-nlrr 
and  most  comprehensive  wmk  of  the  kind  which  has    ^,\a>hvilU  Joum.  of  M^d.  and  Surg.,  jac.  1^3r. 
ever  appeared.— Sv/fo/o  M«!d.Joitrn.,  Jan.  1858.  ...  ,,  .  ...  .    .  l 

"  -^  '  I      It  18  universally  Hcknow^ledired,  we  l»el)eT<-,tfc»i 

The  work  is  a  monument  of  patient  research,  '  this  work  is  incomparably  the  bent  and  mi»«t  o^tt- 
skilful  judgment,  nnd  vast  physical  labor,  that  will  '  picte  AUnlical  Lexicon  in  the  Ku^li^h  laDeuM^ 
perpetuate  the  name  of  the  author  more  effectually  The  amount  of  labor  which  tlicdisnnpuishedia'bi'r 
than  any  powible  device  of  stone  or  metal.  Dr.  has  bestowed  upon  it  ig  truly  wnntferfiil.  toe  St 
DunglJBon  dcBcrves  the  thanks  ntit  only  (»f  the  Aine-  learning  and  research  di8ntuye«l  in  it«  prep^nku -i 
rican  profeenn.n,  but  of  the  whole  medical  world. —  |  are  equiilly  remurkahle.  Coiiuiteiit  and  ct»!rMnf;.«^- 
Nvrih  Am.  Mi'dico-Chir.  Ravifw,  Jan.  l-rot^.  .  tion  are  unnecessary,  ns  no  t»ne  at  the  pr»-«*-B:  »J»" 

A  Medical  Dictionary  better  adapted  forthe  wants  !  !!''"'*"/''"  P^rchasin^  any  other  MclirallVwotdrr 
of  the  proftKsion  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  ,  yyi}}  "'ia.-6l.  Louts  Mtd.  and  burg.  J*»r».,  Ju 
acquainted,  and  of  a  character  which  places  it  far  ,  *'^*-' 

above  comparison  and  competition. — Am.  Joum.l  It  is  the  foundation  stone  of  a  jf<Kid  med-.csl  litn- 
M^d.  Seiftiresy  Jan.  1^58.  I  ry,  and  Kiiould  always  be  included  in  ihc  fir*f  liit'i 

We  need  only  say,  that  the  addition  of  6.000  new  '  b'»ok8  purchased  by  the  meOical  studrnt.-J«.*i 
terms,  wilh  their  accompanying  definitions,  may  be     '"'"•''''y?  •»""•  >^^  • 

said  to  constitute  a  new  work,  by  itself.  We  have  A  very  perfect  work  of  the  kind,  undoubtedly  t^ 
exammed  the  Dictionary  attentively,  and  are  most  .  most  perfect  in  the  Knglish  language. — Mti.  •^i 
happy  to  pronounce  it  unrivalled  of  its  kind.    The  '  Surg.  Rtporter,  Jan.  1S58. 

erudition  displaye  I,  and  the  extraordinary  industry  ],  j,  now  emphatically  the  Medical  DictioMry  (4 
which  must  have  been  demanded,  in  its  preparation     the  Knglish  language,  and  for  it  there  is  ao  sabsu- 

and  perfection,  redound  to  the  lusting  credit  of  its  ,  tQte. y.  H.  AUd.  Joum.    Jan.  lS5h 

author,  and  have  furnished  us  with  a  volume  ia<ii.<-        ,.*.  ',  *  *    ".   *. 

pensabU  at  the  present  day.  to  all  who  would  find        V.'f  •»*-"r^'''>  "''cessary  to  remnrk  that  any  m«i^ 
themselves  au  ntreau  with  the  highest  standards  of    <^n'  '''"■nf>  wanting  a  copy  c.f  Duneli8..n-s  Lexif-t 
medical  information.— So.^ron  Medical  and  Surgical    """"^  '»*'  i-npertect.— ria.  Lancet,  Jan.  f^. 
Journal,  Dec.  31 J  1^57.  We  have  ever  C(m8idered  it  thehes*  authoritrp^N 

Good  lexicons  and  encyclopedic  work,  generally,    ''»''*'^'  "'".'  ^''^  present  edition  we  may  MiV.y  I'o  '" 
arc  the  most  labor-saving  contrivances  which  lite-     "'»  *^H!i-i  '°  "'^  world.— Pentmular  AJed.  Jpmm^, 


rary  men  enjoy ;  nnd  the  labor  which  is  required  to  i  •'"""  *'^^*^* 
produce  them  in  the  perfect  manner  of  this  example        '"' 
18  something  appalling  to  contemplate.    The  author 


The  most  complete  authority  on  the  subject  to  k 
found  iu  any  language. —  Va.  Mtd.  Journal,  Feb.  '5e 


BY  TUB  SAME  AUTHOR. 


rapeuiics.    Third  EdiV\oii.    \u\vfoWt^ wAsi^oNo\>\vafc*,Vfc^vWx,Q\.\^^«^  V^^^^   V^^^. 
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DUNQLI80N   (ROBLEY),    M.  D., 

ProfetaoT  of  Inatitntet  of  Medicine  la  the  JefTenon  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  Eighth  edition.  Thoroughly  revised  and  exten- 
sively modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  illuM  rat  ions.  In  two  large  and 
luundsomely  printed  octavo  volumeit,  leather,  of  about  1500  pages.    $7  00. 

In  revising  this  work  for  its  eighth  appearance,  the  author  haw  spared  no  labor  to  render  it  worthy 
a  continuance  of  the  very  great  lavor  which  has  been  extended  to  it  by  the  profession.  The  whole 
oootents  have  been  rearranged,  and  to  a  great  extent  remodelled ;  the  investigations  which  of  late 
jeam  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  important,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  incorporated, 
and  the  work  in  every  respect  has  been  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  prei^ent  state  of  the  subject. 
Tbe  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  render  it  a  conci.«e  but  comprehensive  treatise,  containing  the 
whole  body  of  physiological  science,  to  which  the  student  and  man  of  science  can  at  all  times  refer 
with  the  certamty  of  finding  whatever  they  are  in  search  of,  fully  preiH?nted  in  all  its  aspects;  and 
on  no  former  edition  has  the  author  bcbtowed  more  labor  to  secure  this  result. 

We  believe  that  it  can  truly  be  said,  no  more  com-  i  The  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  £agliih  lan- 
plete  repertory  of  tacts  npon  the  subject  treated, '.  gnage. — SilHman*a  Jonmal. 

wi  any  where  be  foand.  The  author  has,  moreoycr,  i  xhe  present  edition  the  author  has  made  a  perfect 
that  enviable  tact  at  description  and  that  facility  mirror  of  the  science  as  it  is  at  the  present  honr. 
and  ease  of  ezpretiion  which  render  him  peculiarly  ^s  a  work  npon  physiology  pn.per,  the  •cience  of 
aeeeptable  to  the  casual,  or  the  studious  reader.  |  the  functions  performed  by  the  body,  the  itudent  will 
This  facQlly.  so  requisite  in  setting  forth  many  .  Ond  it  all  he  wiahes.-^wArt//.  Joam.  o/  Med. 
graver  and  less  attractive  subjects,  lends  additional  !  g^p^  |g5Q  "^ 

eharms  to  one  always  fascinating. — Boakm  Med.       «,.\u    u  j  j         ^    ^    •    ui 

tmd  Surg  Journal  Sept.  1856.  That  he  has  succeeded,  most  admirably  succeeded 

*  in  hispnrpoae,  is  apparent  from  the  appearance  of 

The  moat  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of ,  an  eighth  edition.  It  is  now  the  great  encyclopaedia 
Physiology  in  the  English  language. — Amer.  Med  on  the  subject,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  phy* 
Journal.  \  sician^s  library.— ITeiMm  Lauuty  Sept.  1666. 

BT  THX  8A1R  AlTTHOR.     {A  fiew  edition,) 

GENERAL   THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MEDIC  A;  adapted  for  a 

Medical  Text-book.  With  Indexes  of  Remedies  and  of  Diseases  and  their  Aemedies.  Sixth 
Edition,  revi^d  and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  illustrations.  In  two  large 
and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols.,  leather,  of  about  1100  pages.    $6  00. 

In  announcing  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Dnngliaon's  The  work  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  bonght 
Oeaeral  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medics,  we  have  and  read  by  the  majority  of  medical  students:  its 
no  words  of  commendation  to  bestow  upon  a  work  size,  arrangement,  and  reliability  recommend  it  tf» 
whose  meriti  have  been  heretofore  so  often  and  to  all;  no  one,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  study  it 
J oatly  extolled.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  without  profit,  and  there  are  few  to  whom  it  will 
that  the  present  is -a  mere  reprmt  of  the  previous  not  be  in  aome  measure  useful  as  a  work  of  refrr- 
editinn:  tbe  character  of  the  author  for  laborious  |  ence.  The  yonn^  practitioner,  more  especially,  will 
researcn,  judicious  analysis,  and  clearness  of  ex-  find  the  copious  indexes  appended  to  this  edition  of 
pression.  is  fully  sustained  bv  the  numerous  addi-  j  great  assistance  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
tions  he  iihs  made  to  the  work,  and  tne  careful  re-  '  suitable  formuliB. — Ckarleston  Med.  Joum.  emd  Re- 
Tlaion  to  which  he  has  subjected  the  whole. — N.  A.  I  «ieis,  Jan.  1858. 
MUdif-Ckir.  EUvUwj  Jan.  1836.  1 

BT  THX  8AMB  AUTHOR.    {A  fuw  Edition.) 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULA  FOR  THEIR  PREPARATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION.  Seventh  edition,  with  extensive  Additions.  In  one  very  large  octavo 
Yolnme,  leather,  of  770  pages.    $3  75. 

Another  edition  of  the  <*  New  Remedies"  having  been  called  for,  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
add  everything  of  moment  that  has  appeared  since  tbe  publication  of  tbe  last  edition. 

The  articles  treated  of  in  the  former  editions  will  be  found  to  have  undergone  considerable  ex- 
pansion in  this,  in  order  that  the  author  might  be  enabled  to  introduce,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
results  of  the  subsequent  experience  of  others,  as  well  as  of  his  own  observation  and  reflection  ; 
mnd  to  make  the  work  still  more  doherving  of  the  extended  circulation  with  which  the  preceding 
editions  have  been  favored  by  the  profession.  By  an  enlargement  of  the  page,  the  numerous  addi- 
tions  have  been  incorporated  without  greatly  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume. — Preface. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  author's  works.-^  The  great  learning  of  the  author,  and  his  remark- 
Southern  Medical  and  SurgieeU  Journal.  able  industry  in  pushing  his  researches  into  every 

This  elaborate  and  useful  volume  should  be  s<»urce  whence  information  is  derivable,have  enabled 
foaad  in  every  medical  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re-  »»im  to  throw  together  an  extensive  maw  of  facta 
ferenee,  for  physicians,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  and  statements,  accompanied  by  full  reference  to 
other  Work  in  existenci,  and  the  double  index  for  authont  es;  which  last  feature  renders  the  work 
diseases  and  for  remedies,  will  be  found  greatly  to  practicallv  valuable  to  investigators  who  desire  ta 
anhanee iU  valne.— iVew  l^or*  Med.  Gazette.  \  e""»»ne  theorigmal  papers.— !%•  AwurxeanJoummi 

I  f^f  Pharmacy. 


ELLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.D. 
THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY :  being  a  Collection  of  PrescriptionB,  derived 

from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Enrope. 
Together  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.    To  which  is  adaed 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endermic  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform.     The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.    TeaiK ed\.t\otL^ 
revised  and  much  extended  by  Kobkrt  P.  TuostAft,  M..  "b,,  Pxofe^^ot  oV  l^.%x«t^».  \^fc^v».>^^i^ 
Philadelphia  College  ofPhairmacy.    In  one  neat  ociavo  ^oVxtme^  ci,Vt%  Ao>3dl^>A*36^\w^"«»-  ^f^  ^^* 
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ERICH8EN  (JOHN), 

ProfenoT  of  Sargery  in  Univeriity  Collego,  Lomloa,  &e. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY;  being  a  Treatise  on  Snoicu 

Iif  JTTRTK8,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  New  and  improvH  American,  from  the  i^econd  «lui«! 
and  carefully  reviMd  London  edition.  Illustrated  with  over  four  hundred  engraving*  on-vwd. 
In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  one  thousand  closely  printed  page#,  lotkr, 
raif>ed  bands.    $4  50.    (Just  Issued.) 

T^e  very  distin(ruii*hed  favor  with  which  this  work  has  been  received  on  both  side^of  the  AC&i- 
tic  has  stimulated  the  author  to  render  it  even  more  worthy  of  the  position  which  it  ba.<  son^rdy 
attained  as  a  standard  authority.  Every  portion  has  been  carefully  revised,  numerous  addit^can 
have  been  made,  and  the  most  watchful  care  has  been  exercised  to  render  it  a  complete  ciponeM 
of  the  most  advanced  condition  of  surgical  science.  In  this  manner  the  work  has  been  enlarjredbr 
about  a  hundred  pages,  while  the  series  of  engravings  has  been  increased  by  more  than  a  hagdrfi 
rendering  it  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  illustrated  volumes  before  the  profession.  The  addiliowor 
the  author  having  rendered  unnecesMir>'  most  of  the  notes  of  the  former  American  editor,  bat  lin!e 
has  been  added  in  this  country;  some  few  notes  and  occasional  illustrations  have,  however,  beea 
mtroduced  to  elucidate  American  modes  of  practice. 

It  is,  in  oar  humble  judgment,  decidedly  tha  best  step  of  the  operation,  and  not  deaertinr  h=in  oaiilik 

book  of  the  kind  in  the  Knfflttth  language.    Strange  final  isRue  of  the  ease  la  decided. — Sttkefctpt. 

that  just  such  books  arc  notortener  produced  by  pub-  Embracing,  as  will  be  perceived,  tbe  whole  nrri- 

lic_  leachfr?  of  suryery  »n  this  country  and  Great  cal  domain,  and  each  division  of  il*clf  almoft  w» 


Britain.  Indeed,  it  i«  a  matter  of  great  antoiiishment. 
but  no  Ie^9  true  than  a«ionishing,  that  of  the  many 
work  son  surgery  republished  in  this  country  within 
the  lant  fifteen  or  twenty  years  as  text-books  for 
medical  student!*,  thi«  in  the  oiilv  one  that  even  ap- 
proximates to  the  fulfilment  of  the  peculiar  wants  of 
yoangmen  just  entering  upon  the  study  of  this  branch 
of  the  profession. —  Western  Jour. of  Med.  and  Surgery. 

Its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  very  copious 
well>arranRed  index.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  modern  surgery.  To 
one  entering  his  novitiate  of  practice,  we  regard  it 
the  most  serviceable  guide  which  he  can  consalt.    He 


plete  and  perfect,  each  chapter  fall  and  explicit,  ewk 
subject  Akithfully  exhibited,  we  can  only  ftxprtvou 
estimate  of  it  in  the  aggregate.  We  eoniiider  iiu 
excellent  contribution  to  surgery,  as  prohaUT  tbe 
best  single  volume  now  extant  on  the  fabjcfLiad 
with  great  pleasure  we  add  it  to  oar  lext-bMks.- 
ffathviBe  Journal  qf  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Prof.  Erichsen^s  work,  for  its  size,  ha§  not  bsra 
surpassed;  his  nine  hundred  and  fight  pagef,  pr^ 
fu«ely  illustrated,  are  rich  in  physiological.  paik»«' 
gical,  and  operative  suggestions,  doctnnes,  devili, 
and  processes ;  and  will  prove  a  reliable  iesMir* 
for  information,  both  to  physician  and  surgeoB,ialb« 


will  find  a  fulness  of  detailleadinghim  through  every  '  hour  of  peril.— i^T.  O.  Med.  and  Surg,  JmimuL 

FOWNE8  (QEORQE).  PH.  D.,  ite. 
A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretical  and 

From  the  seventh  revised  and  corrected  London  edition.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety-ftrea 
illustrations.  Edited  by  Robert  Bridges,  M.  D.  In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  ^ 
pages.    In  leather,  SI  65 ;  extra  cloth,  $1  50.    {Just  Issued.) 

The  death  of  the  author  having  placed  the  editorial  care  of  this  work  in  the  practised  haiMliiff 
Drf».  Bence  Jonej*  nnd  A.  W.  IIolTman,  everythinsr  has  Injen  done  in  its  revision  which  exf«r.eact 
could  suggest  to  keep  it  on  a  level  with  the  rapid  odvauce  of  chemical  science.  The  addiua? 
requisite  to  thi«  purpose  have  Be(re8>ifated  an  euiargement  of  the  page,  notwithstnndin?  wLii'aiie 
work  has  l)cen  increased  by  about  fifty  pajres.  At  the  same  time  every  care  has  U?rn  uj^tI  '•. 
maintain  its  (listinctive  character  as  a  condensed  manual  for  the  student,  divested  of  ail  iinnt-iv^-iirf 
detail  or  men'  theoretical  speculation.  The  additions  have,  of  course,  been  mainly  in  ihe  depart- 
ment of  Organic  Chemistry,  which  has  made  such  rapid  pnigress  within  the  last"  low  year*,  bul 
vet  equal  attention  has  been  l)estowed  on  the  other  branches  of  the  subject — Chemical  Priysic«a:>^- 
Inorjraiiic  Chemistry — to  present  all  invest iprtit ions  and  discoveries  of  imporinnce,  nnd  to' keep  "Jr 
the  reputation  of  the  volume  as  a  complete  manual  of  llie  whole  science,  adniiral>ly  adapttvl  fi-ri> 
learner.  IW  the  use  of  a  small  but  cxcecdinjrly  clear  type  the  matter  of  a  larg-e  ixMavo  is  ooiuprc^-oi 
within  the  convenient  and  portable  limits  of  a  moderate  sized  duodecimo,  and  at  the  verv  lowpr.oe 
atlLxed,  it  is  offered  as  one  oC  the  cheapest  volume^  before  the  profession. 

A  few  notices  of  former  editions  are  ap[>ended. 


The  work  of  Dr.  Fownea  has  Jonjf  been  befo'f 
the  public,  and  its  merits  have  heen  fully  appret-:* 
ated  as  the  best  text-book  on  chemistry  nov  la 
existence.  Wc  do  not,  of  ctiurse,  place  it  in  a  ruk 
superior  to  the  works  of  Brande,  Graham.  Torafr, 
Gregory,  or  Gmelin,  but  we  »ay  that,  as  a  wi»;i 
for  students,  it  is  preferable  to  any  of  them.— L«s- 
don  Journal  of  Medicine. 

A  work  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  ftadeol 
It  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  chief  doctriscs 
and  facts  of  modern  chemistry.  The  size  of  the  work, 
and  still  more  the  condensed  yet  perspicuoas  style 
in  which  it  is  written,  absolve  it  fn>m  theebtrpet 
dogmatical  or  general.'— FirgtaiaMe(i. ant/ Sar^ica/ !  very  properly  urged  against  mogt  iiKinanls  rerm^l 
Journal.  {  populur. — Edinburgh  Journal  of  Mediral  Scitnc*. 


We  know  of  no  better  tcxt-book,  especially  in  the 
difficult  department  of  organic  chemistry,  upon 
which  it  is  particularly  full  and  satisfactory.  We 
would  recommend  it  to  preceptors  as  a  capital 
*'  office  book"  for  their  students  who  are  beginners 
in  Chemistry.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  ex- 
cellent wo(Hl-cuts,  and  altogether  admirably  ''got 
up." — iV.  J.  Medical  Reporter. 

A  standard  mnnuol,  which  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  embodying  much  knowledirein  a  small 
■pace.  The  author  hasnchieved  the  difficult  task  of 
eondensation  with  masterly  tact.  His  book  is  con- 
cise without  being  dry,  and  brief  without  being  too 


FISKE  FUND  PRIZE  ESSAY9  —THE  EF- 
FECTS .OF  CLI.MATE  ON  TUBERCULOUS 
DISEASE.  By  Euwin  Lke,  M.  R.  C.  S  ,  London, 
and  THE  IXF'LC'ENCE  oF  PREGNANCY  ON 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TUBERCLES     By 


Edward  Warrkx,  M.  D,  of  Eden  ton,  N.  C.  To- 
gether in  one  neat  8\ro.  vcdiime,  fxtr«cl«nh.  ?I  W. 
FRICK  ON  RENALAFFECTIONS;  tlieirDi%g- 
nosis  and  Pathology.  With  illustmtions.  Use 
volume,  royal  l*2mo.,  extra  cloth.    75  cents. 


F^ROU^^OM  ^WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S., 

A  SYSTEM  O'F  PIlkCTlOKL^'VX^Qt'SI^wi.   ^q>\^^  l^m^Tv^\^^\:t^Ta."^^ 

and  enlars^Jd  London  eA\Xk.u.    \^  ^]^^^^^^,?;^^'^|^'^^'^^^  ^^^^^^  o^v^^^^^-Wv^.^v  ^Wv-wi. 
pa-e^.,  wit h  393  handsome  \Uu^ut^.uoT.^A^^^V^t.    ^-2^  ^. 
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FLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.  D., 

Ptnrioerof  (hs  ThMry  and  Pnotimof  Hedlcluli  the  Unlnrailr  af  LmliTllle,  Ae. 

PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  AFPECT- 
iNG  THK  RESPIRATORY  OKOANS.     la  ose  Urge  uid  bmadMme  ociava  Tolume,  eitn 
dMh,  636  page*.    »3  DO. 
Wcti!firdil.iopi>iDllwtharuni«eiiieiitiindDf|     A  womornrlElnilaburvrntioaorthgtiigliMtiiaarit 


nnJl  phcBomsni.— SvfuJg  Uii.  Jen: 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  . 

TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.      lo  one  neU  oclavo  volume,  of  aboul 
SOO  pages,  exira  clolb.     tJ  73. 

from  tit  ABlior'*  Prtfatt. 

"  Id  the  |)ivparBlioa  of  thi*  volume,  the  aim  LaH  been  )o  meet  the  wanlr  of  Ifae  medical  rludaul 
■□d  pracliltoner  bv  Ihe  producliun  of  a  work  devoiod  eK'iiwively  lo  difea^en  of  itc  heart,  and 
Inalmg  ronci^ly  iiul  comprehensively  ur  Ihere  dinrape^  wiili  reriTenro  lo  Ibeir  diagnosi',  patho- 
logy, anil  ircalinenl,  Suvba  worli,ir>iUJnractarily  exei^iiled,  it  i a  believed,  can  bardly  Tail  to  prove 
■cceplable,  in  view  of  llie  importance  of  this  clatm  ol'  diwase*.  the  progresn  maae  in  their  invcBli- 
gatiun  during  the  la^t  Tew  yearn,  aud  tbe  alwcnce  of  any  eitendeil  leit-book,  published  in  tbi« 
counlry,  having  the  eame  eciipo  aad  objects,  etaou  the  appesnuice  or  Dr.  Hope's  Ireatice,  twenty 

Wk  dr>ni>'  kniw  thai  Dr.  Flint  hii  wrilten  mj- 

Ulbulion'toinMical'litemiirSiinuiiV  opininn,*ur- 
paMu  all  the  ntJicn.  The  work  ii  moat  cnnptehca- 
■l*e  in  llaKopr,  a*d  auaiKHwd  In  tha  vlcwalt  eaun- 

ttiataa.    Tlie  deKTiptiona  are  elear  aad  methodical ; , ,„ 

... _.., ,..^  1^  Cm,  ,„j  „,  attullna  of  nar  bmhreo  to  tha 

'---- '--  — ■-'  iraln-hUTnttwrhetieiilleeledaa , 

IneiiuB.    Nu  nwdinl  llbiaiy  will  hi 


ibiai/will  hara- 


.iraptieilyawl  (iBenlty,  t&at  wiu 
oat  then)  tliey  wcinld  oaiiy  cnnvielion.    The  ily 

ia  admit.Wy  clfar,  ilireol,  and  ftee  from  dlynei 
With  Dr.  Waliha'a  (icelleat  Irealiia  before  u>,  u 
have  no  hnlMtion  in  aaylng  thai  Pi.  FJial'i  bunk 

_BB(l«a  an.  and  Strf.  Jtnrmml,  tiet.  IS,  IWt. 

QRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  8., 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  including  the  Applioa- 

lionaof  the  Science  in  the  Arts.  New  and  much  enlurged  edition,  by  Henrt  WimaudROBUT 
Beidses,  M.  D.  Complete  in  one  laige  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  600  very  large 
page*,  with  two  bundred  and  tbirty-iwowood-euts,  extra  clolb,     (4  00. 

J*>  Part  II,,  completing  tbe  work  from  p.  431  lo  end,  wilh  Index,  Title  Halter,  &c.,  may  be 
separate,  cloth  backs  and  paper  >ide».    Price  S2  SO. 
Ftimt  Fro/,  E.  N.  HtTf/nnf,  Harvard  CttUgi.      |  alTurd  to  be  wlthaat  Ihia  edition  n(  Prof.  Graham'i 
It  hai.  In  it!  farliir  ind  !<»  petfeeifdiiioni,  been    l^lenaats.— Sill  ■■nu' J  Jennwl,  March,  IBse. 
funilinr  to  nw,  ud  the  Mralleafle  of  its  plan  and      fy,„  p,,^  Weltui  Qiiii,  S.  Y.  Prii  AtiUmw. 
h/.el"g"™n''my'iS™i™iiSS"  "    '"    '"■''"'"'"■       The  work  i.  an  admirable  mein  iH  r«p«taja»d 


QRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  ttc. 
.  A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methodB  of  Preparing  uid  Ad- 

minislering  Odlcinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  FbysicianB  and  Pharmaceu. 
(IMS.  SgcoKD  EntTioH,  thoroughly  reviEvd,  wilh  numerous  additions,  by  Kobest  P.  Tuomai, 
M.  a,  Profe«Bor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharinacy.  In  one  lar^  anti 
huidsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  650  pages,  double  columns,  O  00;  or  in  sheep,  tS  25. 
IlwatawDikrequlrtDg  niDch  perseverance,  and       li  is  one  ofLhemoMnsef^l  books  a  en  un  try  oraeU- 

when  published  wHi  looked  anon  ■■  by  for  ihe  bear  :iDiirrcBn  pombly  have  la  bis  poHetslba.— Jfnlical 

workoriLs  kind  thai  had  issued  from  the  AnK-riiraij  I  C'ttsnied. 

press,    ProfThomai  hai  crrlainly  "loiproied,"  a- |     The  amounlofnseful, everyday  maiwr.for  a  prae- 

Sd   "  "it    d  '°  nbe  "olifideufVof  Phnrma- '  ''°'"'  P'""'''""'  "  f"?  "mnense.— flojlm  Utd. 

«a!X Ind  p^Z'i^tl^.jZrnTJpkannaty'  ,  '  Thfs"eXlL™^r.  Oriffllh'.  work  ha.  been  ^atly 
Wearehsppy  u,  announM  a  new  and  unproved  ,  |,„p„,^i,y  the  revision  and  ample  ad.liiion- of  Dr. 

•diiion  of  ihis.  one  of  ihe  most  vaiu^le  and  usrful    ThomaB,  and  is  new,  we  believe,  one  of  ihe  most 

worka  thnt  have  e manaled  from  an  Ammiran  pon.    complete  works  of  its  kind  in  any  language.    The 

i/dShn«fX«li"'r«!'°ioo'e7s"f iTdllilTe^"  nddiiions  amount  lo  about  .evenly  pa|es7and  no 

better  adapted  lolhrir  pur^ses  Ihan  Ihe  d.epens.10.  I  ;:„f'i,;j,^,y},,'^^^ 

ries.— Sourtfrn  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Jeurftal.  nie4iea\»aiMl',Ki4  »i\wmv.<w  «i,wi.w»,    ».  -ww^i. 

7Sm;«  Bwor*  of  *ij  hundred  and  Bflyone  pagci '.  nt  ftukini  ttV^Brt\nB,»'w,a»?ew»*i\»^'-'™^'^"^*^ 

•mftracinjralJoniheialueei  of  preparing  and  tif-'  '  --.  -i---- -~ 

uis(enn#a)ed;ciHes  thai  can  he  desired  by  Ihe  fi 
eima  aad  pfcannaceatut—  VuMrn  Lantil. 
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QR088  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.  D., 
Profeaaor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Pkilsdelphtay  Jbe. 

Now  Beady,  Angiut,  1859. 
A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY :  Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic,  and  Optm- 

live.  Illu>lrato(l  by  Nine  Hundred  and  Thirty^six  Engravings.  In  two  l«r^  and  heamifuJr 
printed  octavo  volumes,  of  nearly  twenty-four  hundred  pagci»;  strongly  bound  io  leather,  vrii 
raised  bunds.    Frice  $12. 

From  tub  Author^s  Preface. 

"  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a  systematic  and  corapreheneire  treati!!«  on  the  «rieaoe  tad 
practice  of  surgery^  considert^d  in  the  broadest  sense;  one  that  yhall  serve  the  pract it ii<Kr«»& 
faithful  and  available  guide  in  his  dailv  routine  of  duty.  It  ha^  been  too  much  the  cui^tum  of  Oii^ 
em  writer:*  on  this  department  of  the  dealing  art  to  omit  certain  tr>pics  altogether,  and  to  «^[i:k'c  il 
others  at  undue  length,  evidently  assuming  that  their  reader:^  could  readily  f^upply  the  de6cit4cb* 
from  other  sources,  or  that  what  has  lieen  thus  hlighted  is  of  no  particular  practicu  I  va!ue.  .Myaiai 
ha»  been  to  enibruce  the  whole  domain  of  surgery,  and  to  allot  to  every  :«iibject  flat  Icirilimate  cl&.ni 
to  notice  in  the  great  family  of  external  diseases  and  accident**.  How^  far  thin  object  haj*  been  socon- 
plishcd,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine.  It  may  cafely  be  affirmed,  however,  that  there  i«Dolo(4r. 
properly  appertaining  to  surgery,  that  will  not  be  found  to  be  discu9««d,  to  a  g^reater  or  less  extr^. 
m  lhes4*  volumes.  If  a  larger  space  than  is  customary  has  been  devoted  to  llie  con>iiierBtk4i  <,' 
inflammation  and  its  results,  or  the  great  principles  of  surgery,  it  is  because  of  the  cooviciuc. 
grounded  upon  long  and  close  observation,  that  there  are  no  subjects  i^o  little  understood  lyr  *tk 
general  practitioner.  Special  attention  has  also  been  bestowed  upon  the  discrimination  of  di.««a90: 
and  an  elaborate  chapter  has  been  introduced  on  general  diagnosis." 

That  these  intentions  have  been  carried  out  in  the  fullest  and  most  elaborate  manner  issufficireM 
shown  by  the  great  extent  of  the  work,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  autfaf»r  h&»  beta 
concentrating  on  the  task  his  studies  and  his  experience,  guided  by  the  knowledge  which  tvtcir 
years  of  lecturing  on  surgical  topics  have  given  him  of  the  wants  of  the  profession. 

At  present,  however,  our  object  is  not  to  refiew 


Of  Dr.  Gross's  treatise  on  Sargery  we  ean  say 
no  more  than  that  it  is  the  most  elaborate  and  com- 

Elete  work  on  this  branch  of  the  Ij eating  art  which 
SB  ^ver  been  published  in  any  country.  A  sys- 
tematic work,  It  admits  of  no  analytical  review; 
but,  did  our  space  permit,  we  should  gladly  give 
some  extracts  irom  it,  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
of  the  c'assieal  style  of  the  author,  and  the  exhaust- 
ing way  in  which  each  subject  is  treated. — Dublin 
Quarttrtjf  Journal  of  Med.  Science  j  Nov.  1859. 

The  work  is  so  superior  to  its  predecessors  in 
matter  and  extent,  as  well  as  in  illustrations  and 
style  of  publication,  that  we  can  honestly  recom 


the  work  (this  we  pnrpoae  duing  herearter),  bv 
simply  to  announce  it*  appearunee,  that  n  tke 
meantime  our  readers  may  procnre  and  exaouse  m, 
for  themselves.  Bat  even  thta  much  we  eaas-3t  c^ 
without  expressing  the  opfoion  that,  in  ponisirfoTU 
these  two  volumes,  Dr.  Gross  haa  reared  for  kta- 
self  a  lasting  monument  to  his  akill  assnr]^. 
and  to  his  industry  and  learning  as  an  anthor— 5i 
Louis  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal ,  Nov.  I^j9. 


With  pleasure  we  record  the  eorapfetioo  nfilu 
lonff-anticipated  work.     The  repotatioa  wbirt  tse 

-  J  -^  -  .u  I  *-  1  r  *u  I.-  ^  .  u  *  1  author  has  for  many  yeara  auatained,  both  ait nr- 
mrnd  It  as  the  best  work  of  the  kind  to  be  taken  j  and  as  a  writer;  had  prepared  ur"«|!^. 

home  by  the  young  praciitioner.-^m.  Med.Joum.,  I  treatine  of  great  excclle-uce  and  originiiily;  \Zw' 
Jan.  ISjOU.  I  confpBS  we  were  by  no  inennd  prepared  t'jr  the  t-  ri 

The  treatise  of  Prof.  fJrogii  ia  not,  therefore,  a  I  which  is  before  us— the  moat  coinplrre  trwtisf  3-»r 
mere  text-book  for  undergraduatei,  but  a  systema-  '  siiTgery  ever  published,  either  iu  this  'tr  feny --/it: 
tic  record  of  more  than  thirty  years'  experience,  country,  and  we  might,  perhaoa,  nafelv  mt.  ifcf 
reading:,  nnd  rertecfion  by  a  man  of  observation,  I  most  orignml.  There  ia  no  aubject  helotf.-ts V'" 
aound  judgment,  and  lare  practical  tact, and  as  such  pcrly  to  aurgery  which  hiia  not  received  frilit  rfef 
deaervea  to  take  rank  with  the  renowne<l  produc-  uuthoia  due  ahare  of  attention.  Dr.  4irMig  baiKr* 
tiona  of  a  aimilar  character,  by  Vjdal  and  Koyer.  of  i  plie.l  a  want  in  aiirgicnl  li^erHture  whi^-h  fcai  Ii« 
Franc*',  or  Uiobp  of  Cheliua,  tiiaaiiia,  and  Langen-  been  felt  by  practitionera;  he  has  furnia^ed  ttwi'.' 
beck,  of  (iermany.  Hence,  we  do  not  heaitate  to  I  a  conipIet'>  practical  trentiitr  upon  aur^erv  .a*;;jts 
expreaa  tlie  opinion  that  it  will  apeedily  take  the,  dcpartmr'nta  As  ATieriCina.  w^e  arr*  pnioJ  if'^" 
same  eleviiled  poaition  in  rcTnrd  to  aurgery  that  has  uc)iievpni«nt ;  aa  aur^eona,  \ve  are  mofct  s.arti'l'' 
been  given  by  common  c«msrntto  themaattrly  work  i  thankful  to  him  f<»r  his  extraord  n.iry  Ial>>v%  ':z  (•:' 
of  Pereira  in  .Miteria  .Medi  ni,  or  to  ToOd  and  How-  t»e»iair  — \  Y  Monthly  Revittc  and  Barfala  }lU 
man  in  Thyaiology. — jN'.  O.  M€ J.  and  Surg.  Journal,  I  Journal  Oct.  1S5(.>.  "^ 

Jan.  IbtiO.  I 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Third  edition,  thoroughlj 

revi>ed  and  greatly  improved.     In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  ab«»ut  t.irec 

hundred  and  lifly  iKjaulifn!  illustrations,  of  which  a  large  nunil^er  are  from   original  drawmgi 

Price  in  extra  cloth,  54  TO;  leather,  raised  bands,  S5  '25.     {Lately  PuhN\- /ted.) 

The  very  rapid  advances  in  the  Science  of  Pathological  Anatomy  during  the  last  few  years  ha« 

rendered  essential  a  thorough  modification  of  this  work,  with  u  view  of  making  it  a  oorrrcl  exp:- 

nent  of  the  present  stale  of  the  subje«'t.     The  very  cnrc/nl  manner  iu  which   this  ta-.k  ha.*  Krt?s 

executed,  and  the  amount  of  alteration  which  it  has  iindt?rgone,  have  enabled  the  authc>r  to  iwvlbu! 

"  with  the  many  clmnges  and  improvements  now  inirodui-ed,  the  work  may  be  regarded  almttsl  s.* 

a  new  treatise,"  while  the  elforts  of  the  authi»r  have  been  seconded  a«*  regards  the  merhao-i-ii 

execution  of  the  volume,  rendering  it  one  of  the  hand"<ome.''t  prtxluction."*  o(  the  American  pre**, 

\Vc  moat  sincerely  congratulate  the  author  on  the  ,  We  have  been  favoratdy  impressetl  with  th**  en,*-- 
succeaaful  manner  in  which  he  haaaccompliahed  hia  ,  ral  manner  in  which  Dr.  Gros*  h:ia executed  hi*  toj* 
proposed  object.  His  book  ia  moat  admirublv  cal-  o(  alfordinf;  a  eomprehenitive  digest  *»f  tJic  prea^ar 
eulated  to  fill  up  a  blank  which  haa  hmg  been  felt  to  state  of  the  literature  of  Pathological  Anatomy. lac 
exiat  in  this  doparfment  »»f  me<lical  literature,  and  i  have  much  pleasure  iu  recoimnrndiui^  hii>  wi>rk  u* 
as  anch  must  ttecoiue  very  widely  circulated  amongst    our  readers,  as  we  believe  one  well  ileiwrvicr  "^ 

all  clasaea  of   llie   profession.— Da6/i»  (^Martcr/y  |  diliirent  jienisal  nnd  careful  Btud>. Alontrt^l  Mti 

Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  Nov.  V'bEn .  n  CKT<m..^'9>«iV^,  Vi&T. 


AH1>  BGIENTIPIC  PU1IL1UAT10N8.  i'' 

QR0B8  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.  D., 

Pmfcuor  or  Snriery  in  tli«  Jcttttum  Hedlsil  Ooll^a  ot  PhllKdalphla,  Ac. 

A   PRACTICAL    TREATISE  ON   THE   DISEASES,    INJURIES,  AND 
MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  UBINART  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  OLANO,  AND 

THE  URETHRA.  Second  Edilion,  reviled  and  mtich  enlarged,  wilb  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  illuntralioDK.  In  one  Itrge  and  very  handsome  ooUro  Tolnme,  of  over  oiiie  hundred  pagei. 
In  leather,  raiMd  bands,  tS  2S ;  eiir*  clolh,  S4  7S. 

PhilmnpliiniJ  in  ill  deii[B,  nieltaadlcal  In  Ici  ac- 1  tgiet  with  b«,  thai  then  ji  no  work  tn  the  Eof llah 
It  nuyintrnlli  bsoul  to  lunacirHlyanrthiar  to  l  be  iIiHinal.— Ar.  Y.  Jnrnai  ifUiiiiimt. 
be  deaired  en  •»  iinportul  a  ,.hj«l.-B..(«  M^.       AtoI.bi.  replete  with  l.alhi  >Bd  principlea  gf  the 
m»dS„t  /«r«J.  I  «n,o,i„|oeinU..ia«.ti«Uonoftli»eJiio««,- 


GRAY  (HENRY),  F.  R.  S., 
Leetorn  on  Anitomr  (t  81.  Gcorie'i  Hnipital,  LondoB. 

ANAT05IY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL.      The  Drawings  by  H    V. 

C*BT«»,  M,D.,lale  Demonslrf-    -  ' ""  "  ■    ■■       ■-..... 

by  the  Author  and  Or.  Cart 
pagce.  wiih  30.1  laige  and  elaborate  engravings  oi 
mued  bonde,  S7  00.    (iVe»  AAu/y.) 
The  author  has  endeavored  in  ihit  work  to  cover  «  more  extended  range  or  pubjecls  than  ii 
-       -       in  Ilie  ordinary  lexl-booki-,  by  uiTingnol  only  the  detail*  necensary  for  the  »■    ■     -    ' 


lomyal  Si.  (ieorge'a  Hoopilalj  Ihe  Umseciione  iuintly 
0  nagnificcnl  iiDperiel  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  800 
rings  on  wood.     Price  in  extra  cloth,  9S  25;  leallier 


alao  the  application  of  Ihofe  detail!  in  ibi   . 

a  guide  tiir  Ihe  learner,  and  an  admirable  work  of  nk 


if  medicine  and  surgery,  Ihui  rendering  it  both 
r  rererence  for  the  active  practitioner.      The 

„.  ,  my  of  them  being  Ihe  niao  of  naiure,  nearly  all 

iginal,  and  having  the  name'  ot'lhe  variou<  parianrinled  on  Ihe  botty  of  the  cul.  In  place  offigurwi 
rererence  with  de«cripIionB  at  the  foot.  They  thus  furm  a  compiele  and  upleodl  J  serien,  whicli 
will  gteally  asfial  the  Mudent  i.i  obtaining  a  clear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  alw  perve  to  refrerh 
the  memory  of  those  who  may  find  in  the  eiijfeneiw  ot  praciiceiheneceapily  of  recalling  the  detail* 
ofthe  diiwcting  room  ;  while  combining,  a*  it  doex,  a  complete  Attan  of  Anatomy,  with  a  liiorough 
ireatise  on  sysiematio,  descriptive,  and  applied  Anaipmy,  the  worlr  wiil  be  found  of  espcntial  u»e 
lo  all  phy»ician«  who  receive  students  in  their  offi™",  relieving  both  preceptor  and  pupil  of  much 
labor  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  alhotoiigh  medical  education. 

The  work  bcforf  ua  \m  cine  entitled  la  the  higheil  I  lo  eiiit  in  this  ennntry.  Mr.  Gray  wcilri  Ihronita- 
praiH.  nod  we  aFCOKlmcly  welcome  it  ai  a  vain.  '  oat  with  baih  brucliei'irhiisubjFvI  in  view.  Uia 
able  addilinn  to  medienr  flKiratiire.  tnlcrmedialii  i  deiaription  a(  nch  particuEir  part  ii  rolliiwrd  bv  a 
In  falnei*  o(  deuil  between  tbe  treitiiei  of  8  lar  notice  of  iti  relatluai  la  He  parli  wiih  which  it  ia 
pay  asd  of  Wilion,  in  pAaracterialio  meril  lira  in  conneclnl,  and  Ihii,  ton,  uAiciciitlf  ample  for  alt 
■he  number  and  eipFlJenee  of  the  engravings  it    Ihe  pDrpeiei  of  the  Dperalire  mrjieoB.     After  de- 

larger  tBan  ordinary  ilia,  and  adnirBl>iy  eieeated.  i  iialenient  of  Ihe  fiaetarea  to  wkleh  the  hnnea  uf 
Tbe  varinai  parts  are  alaii  leiiered  arm  the  plan  I  the  eitremitle*  are  nnal  liable,  bigelher  with  the 

adopted  in  Baldeq'a  Oi1eolog)r-    It  wimld  be  niffi-  j  amaa—  —- '  -■■ — *- '  -■-  ■■"-' '-•-^ 

oalt  to  over-eatimate  Iha  advimtacea  olTerf  d  by  thii  '  the  f: 
node  Df  uleiarial  illDa'ralinn.     Bnnes,  ligamrata,  ;  The  i 

nuiieIei,blnadTeeaela,  and  aeiveaaie  eaeh  In  mm  i  caial..    _.   , , —  __ „ 

Beared,  and  marked  wilb  Iheir  apprnpriate  namea;  '  every  impertaU  vewel,  with  direaliuaa  for  iteliga- 
thB*eiiBbiiiu|lhealgdeattoeimprebeDd,alai|laBce,'  tloa,  bul  at  Ihe  rad  of  Ihe  deeeiiplinn  of  each  arte- 
what  would  oiueiwlae  ofleD  be  ignoied.  u>  at  aay  i  rial  Irank  we  have  a  naeral  ianiaary  nf  tba  irregu. 
rale,  acquired  iialy  by  pndonged  and  irkanme  ap-  I  laiitie*  wbleh  may  Dcenr  in  ill  origia,  cuurie,  and 
pliealion.     In  panclaii'in,  we  heartily  commend  the  ]  termination.— JIT.  A.  Mtd.  Ckir.  R,r:ua,  Mar.  Id9>. 

in  Ihia  view,  w,  regard  lb,  work  af  Mr.  Gn.,  a.  I  J^'r^T  T'il^/^ri'lXtl.^'itVir.'.'.^rKJf^i 
'^'!i!iLf,"''l7'  i"  '?^*T"S  "'  "•  pmf"-i"B,  I  „f  „ft'„„ee  far  Ihe  praetilliuer,  deiaanlliag  a  place 
ud  eqteeially  of  the  itBdenI,  Ihan  any  rnlise  ™  .  ,„  „,„  the  most  liniled  JihraryW  the  phiilelan  or 
■utomy  yalpubliehed  in  thiieiiBBlry.  Ii  iideatined,    „„,«,,  .pd  a  wort  of  B«e»sltr  foi  the  Mai    '  ' 

mlM!lieve,tn.Hpcr.ede  ill  o^er«,biijhaaamaBBalU,{'BliiiraiBd  what  he  ha.  learned  by  the  alM 
of  dle>ecti<ras,  and  a  ilandsnl  ol  reference  to  the    i(„jf,  f,„„  ,[„  ^oiik  of  Dalars.— »•  HhMIb 
.-•Meat  of  geaerel  or  reUliw  aaalomy .  -  jy.   Y.    ,„/, /...raaf  (/Meil.  5c».m..  Nov.  1B38. 
■'"™_'J''^'  """'  _'"■         ■  InourJudKmeat.lhemodeofilJBitiiitiiinndnpled 

oo  Am"  my''«ta™'""u'°  JMI  tlTe  °"ne  lharh«    '"  ""  P"'"'  ""'■""'  "'"""  '""  ""■""  ™"r  •''- 


iMMlB^BOf 


tinaat  of  merilciM.aml  ihe  aurgieni  devi 
■II  a  »WFr,  clearer,  and  more  radianl  ligl 
BjKm     enlreacieaaa 


a,  are  an  well  exeraied,  Ihal  the  mnal 

■nperielal  ehnrrer  eaaeotlhil  in  perceive  tha  poai- 
tlraa,  reiailrina.  anil  iHatiaetive  hatarea  of  Ihe  vaii> 
oaiparta,  and  In  lake  In  nnrc  of  anaUimy  al  a  glaaee. 


ly  long  hnura  of  dlllgeBI  atudy  over  t> 


ihat  ti.  thnie  limply  driious  of  ■' cramming"  it 
will  be  aa  HBd<tubted  pntaeBd.  Tbe  peculiar  value 
of  Mr.  Oray'amodetifilluilratinB  lisuwhere  nure 
IB!  rkedly  evident  Iban  In  the  ehaplcr  ob  oiteulogri 
nad  eapeeially  in  thoae  pnriiaaa  whieb  treat  of  the 
biaei  of  tha  licad  and  of  Ihsir  devehipment.  The 
itody  i<(  Ihete  paria  It  Urn*  Bade  nna  nf  cnnpatative 
eaee,  irnoinf  poulivepleaaiirej  and  those  bagbaara 
of  Ihe  student,  the  lempnml  and  aphannld  bngti,  ate 

■■  -jr.-'.""-n ^""-"~".".i."""ji        .1"     •homof  half  Ihelr  letrora.    U \«. w cm ciKvK^^nk, 

...       emdile  treailae.  w.  P™?"'  "' '"•  ^'•**A'«    an  admiiaUeaniewRBVeXaiaa.v.Vin.ia.W'&.fifj.ftHBX, 

FoTibi»  Italy  tdmiialtle  work  the  profeialoo  la  \  Ua  nleVoiia\  c\ia™E\o»  ttnnnM.  *  ^"'X.'^J^'^^lS 
edrbicd  in  <*B  d/.[JDgBiahed  author  of  •■  Gray  on  wh\th  we  \wve  «.\.wSi  ««ii\.to\1  .LWataft..— W- 
iaBpleta."    Tba  racuicy  it  dlle  ha*  been  lasg  felt  \  Jotini.  Utd.  Sal.,  l'a.\t  ,1SSt . 
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BLANCHAKD   ft   LEA'S   MEDIGAli 


GIBSON'S  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OP 
SL'RUERY.  Eighth  edition,  improved  and  al- 
tered. With  thirty>foar  plates.  In  two  handsome 
octavo  volnmcB,  contain ini?  about  1,000  pages, 
leather,  raised  bandt.    SO  60. 

OARDNER'S  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY,  for  the 
use  of  Students  and  the  Profession.  In  one  royal 
l^hno.  vitl.,  cloth,  pp.  306,  with  wood-cuts.    91. 

GLUGE'S  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HIS- 
TOLOGY.     Translated,  'with  Notes  and  Addi- 


tions, by  JossPH  Lkidt,  M.  D.  In  one  toIbow, 
very  large  imperial  qaarto,  extra  cloth,  tnnSSO 
copper* plate  figures,  plain  and  colored,  S&W. 

HUGHES'  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PliC- 
1ICE  OP  AUSCULTATION  AND  OTHER 
MODES  OP  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  IX  DIS- 
EASES OP  THE  LUNGS  AND  HEART.  St- 
cond  edition  1  Tol.  royal  Mmo.,  sx.  cloth,  p^. 
904.    flOO. 


HAMILTON  (FRANK  H.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery,  in  Buffalo  Medicsi  College,  Sec. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS,  h 

one  largrc  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  750  pages,  witli  nearly   300  illustratioQfi.  $1'^ 
{Now  Keenly,  January,  1860.) 

There  are  few  subjects  of  more  immediate  importance  to  the  general  practitiooer  than  tb«e 
which  this  volume  so  fully  and  ably  elucidates.  Every  phy^ician  is  liable  at  any  moment  loban 
his  skill  put  to  the  test  by  obscure  and  doubtful  cases,  on  the  event  of  vrhich  may  perhaps  depead 
the  future  usefulness  of  the  patient  and  the  reputation  of-the  sur]^on ;  the  frequency  of  thi»  dui^ 
of  injuries  and  the  number  of  trials  for  mal-practice  thence  arisfing,  rendering  a  familiarity  Wiife 
their  diagnosis  and  a  knowledge  of  the  best  plan;*  of  treatment  one  of  the  noost  valuable  acqaifAioB 
that  the  ju^eneral  practitioner  can  have.  Isotwithslanding  this,  the  language  as  vet  contauf  lo 
complete  work  treating  the  whole  tubject  in  a  thorough  manner,  fK>  that  Dr.  Hamilton's  woik  etc 
hardly  fail  to  ba  hailed  by  the  profes>ion  as  an  important  addition  to  medical  literature.  OacTaiu- 
able  feature  of  his  labors  will  be  found  in  the  thoroughness  with  ivhich  he  has  de^crilied  and  cob- 
pared  all  the  various  plans  of  treatment  that  have  l)eeu  suggested  or  employed,  and  the  can  Til) 
which  he  presents  the  numerous  improvements  and  inventions  made  by  American  surgeouB 
simplifying  and  perfecting  the  apparatus  made  use  of.  Much  of  this  matter  has  hilhcrtD  lai: 
buried  in  Journals  and  Transactions,  inaccessible  to  active  practitioners,  and  when  thus  diliiai^ 
sought  out,  brought  together,  and  contracted,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  productive  of  a  marked  adrucei 
the  treatment  of  the»e  accidents.  Dr.  Hamilton  has  been  known  for  many  years  by  his  m«K^ 
on  these  topics ;  bis  papers  on  various  points  connected  with  them  are  everywhere  cited  aswn^ 
rity,  and  the  present  volume,  combining  the  expericmre  of  long  and  extensive  practice  v^ithwkk 
reading  and  careful  reflection,  must  prove  a  standard  o{  reference  alike  for  student  and  practiiioatf. 


HOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.),  M.  D. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  TIE 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  A  new  American  edition.  Revised,  with  numerous  Additkat, 
by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  -D.,  editor  of  the  •*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences."  In  oceiup 
royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,  of  over  500  double  columned  pages.     $1  50. 

To  both  practitioner  and  student,  we  recommend  ;  We  know  of  no  dictionary  better  arracffJ  «• 
this  dictionary  tiuhrini;  convenient  in  size,  accurate  ;  adapted.  It  is  not  encumbered  with  llieol»5«-.tittera 
in  definiiitm,  and  sufficiently  full  and  complete  for  of  a  l>y<;oue  age,  but  it  contains  uil  that  arte  vj 
ordinary  consultation.— ("Aar/i-sro*  Med.  Joum.  I  use  ;  eml)racing  every  department  of  nJ^■.:lc»:*^«K 

Hoblyn  has  always  been  a  favorite  dictionary,  and    ^"^*'»  ^"  ^''^  v**'"y  '"^^"^  dale— \Vc sir m  L.i»»:. 
in  its  present  enlarged  and  improved  form  will  give  |      Hoblyn's  Dictionary  hua  lonij  born  afsV'T.ifT't 
greater  satisfaction  than  ever.   The  American  editor,    us.     It  is  the  best  b<K»k  of  definitions  w  Imvf.a** 
Dr.  Hays,  lias  made  many  very  valuable  additions,  ought  always   to   be   upon    the    student's  tt^.e- 
— N.J.  Mfd.  Heporter.  I  Southern  Med.  and  :Surg.  Journal. 


HOr.LAND'S  MF.DICAT.  NOTKS  AND  RK- 
FLECTIONS.  From  the  third  London  edition. 
In  ore  liandsome  octuvo  volume,  extra  cloth.  $3. 

HORNER'S  SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND   HIS- 


TOLOGY. Eighth  edirinn.  Extecsivly  reriwi 
and  iiioditied.  in  two  lari^r  octavo  yclamM. ri- 
tra  cl«»ih,  of  more  than  lUOU  jmges,  witu  vxei  >'- 
iilustrutiuus.     80  OU. 


HABERSHON  (S.  O.),  M.  D., 

Assistant  Physician  to  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutica  at  Guy'i  Hospital.  &e> 

PATHOLOGICAL   AND    PRACTICAL  0H8KHVATIONS  ON  D1SKaSL> 

OF  THE  ALIMKNTAHY  CANAL,  OESOPHAGUS,  STOMACH,  CAECUM,  AND  INTES- 
TINES. With  illusirutions  on  wood.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  312  pj^e#,exiri 
cloth.     SI  75.     {Now  Keat/y.) 

JONES  (C.    HANDFIELD),  F.  R.  S.,  8c  EDWARD   H.  SIEVEKINQ,  M.D. 

Assistant  Physicians  and  Lecturers  in  St.  Mary's  Hospttnl,  London. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.     First  American  Edition 

Revi>t>d.  With  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  handsoine  wood  engravings.  In  one  large  ate 
I>eautifiil  octavo  volume  ol" nearly  750  pages,  leather.     S3  75. 

As  a  conciRc  text-b<»ok,  containing,  in  a  condeuHcd  |  In  offerincr  the  above  titled  w-i>rk  to  thr  puNic,  t-J 
form,  a  Cfunplete  outline  of  what  is  known  in  the  authors  have  not  attempt eiJ  lo  intrude  new  v;p"iri  ■« 
domain  of  Patliologiral  Anatf)my,it  is  perhaps  the  their  professional  brethren,  but  simply  t»  lav  iiT:ori 
best  work  in  the  KneliHli  lanpuusre.  Its  great  merit  |  them,  what  haf  long  been  wanted,  an  outline  uf  '•« 
consists  in  its  complrteness  antllbrevity,  and  in  this  present  condition  of  pathologicul  anatomy.  It  i-'-i 
respect  it  supplies  a  ^teaV  Oif%\dtTaU\\w  vu  oar  lite-  ,  they  have  been  completely  sucocssful.  Thewi.'f<ii 
rat u re.  HerctnfoTe  the  aXuAtruV  ol  \>w\.\vvAv\^^  vjtjw^  vmv*.  vA  Wvt:  \itc%\  c^vrnvvilations  which  we  have  ertf 
Obliffcd  to  Kl«'an  from  a  rtcivV  tvauvX^ex  ol  motvov^\v\v%*  ^tx^^TA— CVa^rUwoTs.  lil«.A,v<.«\'i^>Krt*JL<v*/£  Ketitie. 
•nd  t  he  field  wa»  Bo  exVensWe  \.\vvv\.\>\^Xle'W  <ixx\UN^\.tt^       \N  t>yx^«^  ^^^vnviv.nxx  x*viv\^x%  ^xAv^et  ^^v^^*v^v>iv«5«*^ 

It  with  any  decree  of  »^^c^m.  '^^J^^'^^^  ^,,  xVt\^^AvvimvA«TxN\«^%v»\.  v>^>Jcvv^S^  ,^^!.x^ts«wi 
of  reference,  Uieicfote,  u  v»  «^  '^  „!:a  -vowX^^j^  vbl  a^^-'^'^^^^^  v^wiwx^  >2oL^>«c%x>iL\i(^w^.  ^-^  <».'&«> 
•indent  of  patholoff \ca\  aivaVnav ,  a^<^  ij^ttt  \  xassMA  ol  o\i\»:flvva%XVv^  vsA^xTD»^^5«i..— -S-viSi** 

every  phy sicvaii'  a  Vibiat^ .— WesUT*  i.»^      • 
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JONES  (T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.  8., 

ProfeMOT  of  Ophthalmic  Mediciae  and  Surgery  ia  UniTenity  College,  London,  4ee. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OPHTHALMIC   MEDICINE 

AND  SURGERy.  With  one  hundred  and  ten  illustrations.  Second  American  ih>m  the  second 
and  revised  London  edition,  with  additions  by  Edwabd  Hartshornb,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Wills' 
Hospital,  &c.    In  one  Isrge,  handsome  royal  12mo.  Tolnme,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.    $1  50. 

The  work  lastains,  in  erery  point,  the  already  high 
reputation  of  the  aathor  as  an  ophthalmie  aargeon 
aa  well  ai  a  phytiologiit  and  pathologiat.  We 
entertain  little  doubt  that  this  book  will  become 


what  iU  aathor  hoped  it  might  become,  a  manaal 


for  daily  reference  and  oontnlUtion  by  the  ttudent 
and  the  general  practitioner.  The  work  ia  marked 
by  that  correetneaa,  eleameaa.  and  preeiaion  of  atyle 
which  diatina;aiah  all  the  productiona  of  the  learned 
aathor. — BriHMk  and  For.  JUcd.  lUvuw. 


KIRKE8  (WILLIAM  8ENHOU8E),  M.  D., 

Demonatrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  &e. 

A   MANUAL  OF   PHTSIOLOGT.     A  new  Ameriean,  from  the  third  uid 

improved  London  edition.    With  two  hundred  illustrations.    In  one  large  and  handsome  royal 
12mo.  volume,  leather,    pp.  586.    $2  00.    {Lat«fy  PuUUhed.) 

Tfaia  ia  a  new  and  very  mach  iraproved  edition  of 
Dr.  Kirkea'  well-known  Handbook  of  Phyaiolory. 
Originally  constracted  on  the  baaia  of  the  aldmiraole 
treatiae  of  Mailer,  it  haa  in  aacceaaive  editiona  de 


veloped  itaelf  into  an  almoat  original  work,  though 
■o  change  haa  been  made  in  the  plan  or  arrangement. 
It  combinea  eonciaeneaa  with  completeneaa,  and  ia, 
therefore,  admirably  adapted  for  conaaltation  by  the 
boay  practitioner. — Dublin  QuarUrlf  Journal. 

Ita  excellence  ia  in  ita  compactneaa,  ita  eleameaa, 
and  ita  carefully  cited  aathoritiea.  It  ia  the  moat 
eonvenieat  of tezt-booka.  Theae  rentlemen,  Meaara. 
Kirkeaand  Paget,  have  really  an  immenae  talent  for 
silence,  which  ianot  ao  common  or  ao  cheap  aaprat- 
iiiff  people  fancy.  They  have  the  rift  of  telling  na 
what  we  want  to  know,  without  thinking  it  neeea- 
•ary  to  tell  ua  all  they  know.— Sesfeti  Mod.  omd 
Surg.  Journal, 


One  of  the  very  beat  handbooka  of  Physiology  we 
posaeaa— preaenting  }nst  such  an  ontline  of  the  xvi- 
ence,  eomprlaing  an  account  of  ita  leading  facta  and 

Senerall^  admitted  principlea,  aa  the  atudent  requires 
urinr  hia  attendance  upon  a  courae  of  lectures,  or 
for  reference  whilat  preparing  for  examination.— 
Am.  Modital  Journal. 

«We  need  only  aav,  that,  without  enterii^  into  dis- 
eusaiona  of  unaettled  queationa,  it  eontaina  all  the 
recent  improvementa  in  thia  department  o(  medical 
Vience.  For  the  atudent  beginning  thia  atudy,  and 
the  practitioner  who  haa  but  i#iaure  to  refreah  hia 
memory,  thia  book  ia  invaluable,  aa  it  eontaina  all 
that  it  la  important  to  know,  without  apecial  detaila, 
which  are  read  with  intereat  only  by  thoae  who 
would  make  a  apeeialty,  or  deaire  to  poaaeaaa  criti- 
cal knowledge  of  the  labject.— CiUirlesfo*  iUdicml 
Journal. 


KNAPP'S  TECHNOLOGY:  or, Chemiatry  applied 
to  the  Arta  and  to  Manufacturea.  Edited,  with 
anmeroua  Notea  and  Additiona,  by  Dr.  RoNALDa 
and  Dr.  RicBAanaoii.  With  Notea  and  Addi- 
tiona, by  Prof.  W.  R.  JoHivaoiv.  In  two  hand- 
Bome  octavo  volumea,  with  about  600  wood<en- 
gravinga.    96  00. 


LAYCOCK»8  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCI- 
PLES AND  METHODS  OF  MEDICAL  OB- 
8ERVATION  AND  RESEARCH.  For  the  Uae 
of  Advanced  Stndenta  and  Junior  Practitionera. 
In  one  very  neat  royal  13mo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 
Price  tl. 


LUDLOW  (J.  L.),  M.  D. 
A  MANUAL  OF   EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery, 

Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics.  To 
which  i&  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Dei^igned  for  Students  of  Medicme  throughout  the  United 
States.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  three 
hundred  and  iteventy  illustrations.  In  one  lar^  and  handscime  royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,  of 
over  800  closely  printed  pages.     (Lately  Published*)    $2  50. 

The  great  popularity  of  this  volume,  and  the  numerous  demands  for  it  during  the  two  years  m  which 
it  has  been  out  of  print,  have  induced  the  author  in  its  revision  to  spare  no  pains  to  render  it  a 
correct  and  accurate  digest  of  the  mo9X  recent  condition  of  all  the  branches  of  medical  science.  In 
many  re^pecis  it  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  rather  as  a  new  book  than  a  new  edition,  an  entire 
section  on  Physiology  having  been  adt^^,  as  also  one  go.  Organic  Chemistry,  and  many  portions 
having  been  rewritten.  A  very  complete  series  of  illustrations  has  been  introduced,  and  erery 
care  has  been  taken  in  the  mechanical  execution  to  render  it  a  convenient  and  satisfactory  book  for 
study  or  reference. 

Tne  arrangement  of  the  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  especially  suited 
for  the  office  examination  of  students  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 


We  know  of  no  better  companion  for  the  atudent 
during  thr  houra  apent  in  the  lecture  room,  or  to  re- 
freah, at  a  glance,  hia  memory  of  the  variona  topiea 


crammed  into  hia  head  by  the  varioua  profeaaora  to 
whom  he  ia  compelled  to  listen. — Wisum  Loiical, 
May,  1857. 


LAWRENCE  (W.),  F.  R.  8.,  &c. 

A  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OP   THE   EYE.    A   new  edition,  edited, 

with  numerous  additions,  and  243  illustrations,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Will's  Hospi- 
tal, &c.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  950  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather 
with  raiDed  bands.    $5  00. 


Thifl  admirable  treatiae— the  aafeatruide  and  moat 
eomprehenaive  woric  of  reference,  wnieh  ia  within 
the  reach  of  the  profeaaion. — Sutkoieopo. 

lu  ample  extent  haa  enabled  both  author  and 


editor  to  do  jnatice  to  all  the  detaila  of  thia  aubject, 
and  eondenae  in  thia  aingle  volume  the  preaent  atate 
ofoui  knowledge  of  the  whole  aeience  in  thia  depart- 
ment, whereby  ita  practical  value  cannot  be  excel- 
led.—iV.  r.  Mod.  Oam. 


LALLEMAND  AND  WILSON. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTO^l'S.,  k^Xi 

TREATMENT  OF  SPEKMATORRHCEA.    By  M. 'LkiiU^iiJLWJ.   TtwAX^Vt^  ^^  «i^^>«i^,^L 

Hjhtry  J  McDovGALL.    Third  American  edilioa.    To  ^Vi\c\iVsk  %dAKA VS^  ^^^^"^^SL 

OF  THE  VESICULjE  SEMJNALES;  aud  tmiil  xmdcvktisi  o^qict*%.    ^NnN^  '^''^wyj^ 
enoe  to  the  Morbid  SecretioDs  of  the  Prostatic  and  V3t©\Yit«\  WVuco^i*  ^«i^^^\  ^l*^»>fcaA>k 
WjLsoy,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  abonl  400  pp. ,  «lXh^  <i\o>>a..  %*>.  ^  •  V^^*      ^ 
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LA  ROCHE  (R.),  M.  D.,  &e. 
TELLOW  FEVER,  considered  in  its  Historical,  Pathological,  Edological,  asd 

Therapeutical  Ilelations.  Including  a  Sketch  of  the  Disease  a»  it  has  occurred  in  Phi!a^^it 
from  10^  to  1854,  with  an  examination  of  the  connectionb  between  it  and  the  fevers  knowi  nfer 
the  eiQnie  name  in  other  parts  of  temperate  as  well  an  in  tropical  regions.  In  two  laife  lid 
hand:*ome  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  1500  pagei»,  extra  cloth.    $7  00. 

ardaoai  reiearch  and  earefal  study,  and  tb«  rcalt 
iBBUchaiwill  reflect  the  highest  honor  spaa  uc 


From  Professor  8.  H.  Dieknon.  Ckarltston,  S.  C, 

September  18, 1B55. 
A  monument  of  intflligent  and  well  applied  re- 
iearch, almost  without  example.  It  is,  indeed,  in 
itself,  a  large  library,  and  is  destined  to  constitute 
the  special  resort  as  a  book  of  reference,  in  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  to  all. future  time. 

We  have  not  time  at  present,  engaged  as  we  are, 

by  da^  and  by  night,  in  the  work  of  combating  this 

very  disease,  now  prevailing  in  out  city,  to  do  more 

than  give  this  cursory  notice  of  what  we  consider 

as  unaoubtedly  the  most  able  and  erudite  medical 

pnblicatiim  our  country  has  yet  produced.    But  in  '  the  awful  scourge  ivhich  they  so  elaborately  d^ieaa 

'  The  style  is  BO  soft  and  s<»  pure  as  to  refresh  nd  li 
vigorate  the  mind  while  a&sorhinc  the  'kooyhti  e( 
the  gifted  author,  ivhile  the  publi^ers  have  ■s^ 
eeeded  in  bringing  the  externals  intoa  mnftfrlidtov 
harmt>ny  with  the  inspiration  that  dweUi  witkis. 
Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  book  ive  have  oftcsdrtaaed 
of,  but  dreamed  not  that  it  w^ould  ever  oMtt  osr 
waking  eye asa  tangible  reality. — Na^kvilUJMntl 


author  and  our  country. — Southern  Mtd.  sii45«rf. 
Journal. 

The  genius  and  scholarship  of  this  great  pkynetat 
could  not  have  been  better  employed  than  ii  tke 
erection  of  this  toiivering  monument  to  his  uwi  ftae, 
and  to  the  fflory  of  the  medical  literature  of  bii  cmt 
country.  It  is  destined  to  remain  the  i[eat  isik*- 
rity  upon  the  subject  of  Yellow  Fever.  ^%e  stBd«M 
and  pnysician  will  find  in  these  volnroci  a  rt»ami 
of  the  sum  total  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world  ipoi 


view  of  the  startlini;  fact,  that  this,  the  most  malig- 
nant and  unmanageable  disease  of  modern  times, 
has  for  several  years  been  prevailing  in  our  country 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before;  that  it  is  no 
longer  conGned  to  either  large  or  small  cities,  but 

Eenetrates  country  villages,  plantations,  and  farm- 
onses;  that  it  is  treated  with  scarcely  better  suc- 
cess now  than  thirty  or  forty  years  ago ;  that  there 


is  vast  mischief  done  by  ignorant  pretenders  to  knoM^*  j  of  Medicitu. 


led^e  in  regard  to  the  disease,  and  in  view  of  the  pro 
bability  that  a  majority  of  southern  physicians  will 
be  called  upon  to  treat  the  disease,  we  trust  that  thi/ 
able  and  comprehensive  treatise  will  be  very  gene- 
rally read  in  the  south. — Memphis  Med.  Recorder. 

This  is  decidedly  the  great  American  medical  work 
of  the  day — a  full,  complete,  and  systematic  treatise, 
■nequalled  by  any  other  upon  the  all-important  sub- 
ject of  Yellow  Fever.  The  laborious,  indefatigable, 
and  learned  author  has  devoted  to  it  many  years  of 


We  deem  it  fortunate  that  the  splendid  work  «f 
Dr.  La  Roche  should  have  been  isaaedfptmchepmi 
at  this  particular  time.  The  w«nt  of  a  reliabie  di- 
gest of  all  that  is  known  in  relation  tn  this  fngbtfil 
malady  has  Ions  been  fel  t — a.  lArant  very  saiicftetin^ 
met  in  the  work  before  ua.  We  deem  it  bat  fiua 
praise  to  say  that  Dr.  Lia  Rcehe  has  saeecedei  ii 
presenting  the  profession  yrith  an  able  and  eom^ 
monograph,  one  which  v^ill  find  its  way  iato  eroj 
well  ordered  library. —  Fa.  Sutkoseop*. 

BT  THB  8AMB  AUTHOR. 

PNEUMONIA ;  its  Supposed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etiological,  with  Ai- 

tumnal  Fever;*,  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Morbid  Ageacy  of  Malaria.  Ii«k 
handHome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.    %3  00.  ' 

LEHMANN   (C.  G.) 
PHYSTOLOGICAL    CTTEMISTKY.      Translated  from  the    .second   edition  bj 

George  E.  Day,  M.  1).,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  edited  hy  R.  E.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Cheni^^ 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  U^niversiiy  of  Pennsylvania,  wiih  illustration**  selected iVic 
Fmike's  Atlas  of  Physiolojrical  Chemistry,  and  an  Apfjeiulix  of  plate.**.  Ct»mpleie  in  twu  lisa 
and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  containing  1200 pages,  with  uearly  two  hundred  JIls- 
trations.     $6  00. 

Thissrreat  work,  universally  acknowledged  as  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  exp(»"';ii'n^' 
the  principles  and  details  of  Zoochemistry,  ui  its  pa*'>agc  through  the  pre**}*,  has  received  ir  s 
Professor  Rt»gcrs  such  care  a?  was  neces^a^y  to  proent  it  in  a  correct  and  reliable  torra.  The  wuf* 
i»,  therefore,  presented  a«  in  every  way  worthy  the  nltcution  of  all  whi>  desire  to  be  fbUiii.usii 
the  modern  ^a(•l^  and  doctrines  of  PhysioU>gical  IScieuce. 

The  niofit  important  routribution  as  yet  made  to    it  treats. — Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  McJkk^ 
Physiologiciil  Clicmistry. — Am.  Journal  Mtd.  Sci-  i  Scunrt. 
enees,  Jan.  VS56.  Already  well  known  nnd  nppri^ciated  by  Tue  r-i«- 

The  prfs<»nt  volumes  belonp  to  the  Bmall  cIusb  of    tific  world,  Protesaor    Ijehr)ianii''8   great  Wtck  rf- 
medical  literature  which  ciunpriseB  elaborate  workw    quires  no  laudatory  seatf ncfg,  na,  undT  a  tfu  f>r- 
of  the  liiffhesf  orderof  merit. — Montreal  Med.  Ckron-    it  in  in >w  present etl  to  us.     The  little  »p;icf  Ht'nf 
iele,  Jan.  Ibod.  Ci>inmand  would  ill  suffice  to  set  forth  eveniFSK- 

The  work  of  Lehmann  stjinds  unrivalled  as  the    portion  of  its  exccllencea.—B u5*o»  Mtd.ondSurf 
most  comprelieuhive  book  of  reference  and  inforiim-    ''oumal^  Dec.  ISw. 
tion  extant  on  every  branch  of  tiie  subject  on  which  I 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.      {Lntfily  P lUil t xh ed .) 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.      Translated  from  the  German. 

with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  Cheston  Morris,  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  «>n  Vitt 
Force,  hy  Professor  Samttel  Jackson,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvuiiiu.  With  'a?- 
trations  on  wood.     In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  336  pages.     S2  'ii5. 

FroiT,  Prof.  Jacicfton\%  Introductory  Es.fay, 
In  adopting  the  handbook  of  Dr.  Lehmann  as  a  manual  of  Organic  rhcmistry  f»ir  the  useo!  li* 
students  of  the  LTniversity,  and  in  recommending  his  original  work  of  Physiological  <-.'hex'*tit 
for  their  more  mature  *tudies,  the  high  value  of  his  researches,  nnd  the  g^real  weigtit  of  hi>  auifi*^ 
nty  in  that  important  department  of  medical  science  are  fully  recognized. 

MAVNR'tf    D1^VV.NS\T0^\'     K^\i    TWV.^k-    MA.LGAIG.VE'»  OPKRATIVE  SURGERY.  !»»«i 

the  entire  lisU  of  Mxvictva  ^U*\\ctjl,  >n\VVv  «:n^>n  ^    ^^'^'=^^  ^y;.;^V''>;L^'^v^'''^''^^^^^'^^^^*^^^^ 


Though  the  work  has  received  only  five  pngei  of 
enlargement,  its  chaptera  thronghnnt  wear  the  im- 
prenofcnrefiil  revision.  Expunging  and  rewriting, 
remodelling  its  sentences,  with  occasional  new  ma- 
terial, all  evince  a  lively  desire  that  it  shall  deserve 
to  be  regarded  as  improved  in  mannet  as  well  as 
fnatter.  In  the  matter^  every  stroke  of  the  pen  has 
increased  the  value  of  the  book,  both  in  expangings 
•ad  additions  — Wesum  Laneetf  Jan.  1857. 
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MEIQS  (CHARLES  D.),  M.  O., 
Profeaaor  of  Obstetriea,  &e.  in  the  Jefferson  Medienl  College,  PkiUdelphU. 

OBSTETRICS:  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  AET.    Third  edition,  revifled 

and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  illi]i*tnition».  In  one  beautifblly  printed  octavo 
▼olame,  leather,  ot  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  large  pages.    $3  75. 

The  rapid  demand  for  another  edition  of  this  work  is  a  sufficient  expression  of  the  fayorable 
▼erdict  or  the  profession.  In  thus  preparing  it  a  third  time  for  the  press,  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  render  it  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  favor  which  it  has  received.  To  hccomplish  this  he 
has  thoroughly  revir*ed  it  in  every  part.  Some  portions  have  been  rewritten,  others  added,  new 
illustrations  have  been  in  many  instances  substituted  for  such  as  were  not  deemed  satisfactory, 
while,  by  an  alteration  in  the  typographical  arran^ment,  the  sixe  of  the  work  has  not  been  increased, 
and  the  price  remains  unaitereo.  In  its  present  improved  form,  it  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  work 
will  continue  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American  profession  as  a  sound,  practical,  and  extended 
System  of  Midwifbkt. 

The  beat  American  work  on  Midwifery  that  is 
accessible  to  the  student  and  practitioner — N.  W. 
Mtd.  mnd  Surg.  Journal ^  Jan.  1857. 

This  is  a  standard  work  by  a  great  American  Ob-. 
stetricinn.  It  is  the  third  and  last  edition,  and,  in 
the  langaage  of  the  preface,  the  aathor  has  '^oroaght 
the  subject  up  to  the  latest  dates  of  real  improve- 
ment in  our  art  and  Science.'' — IfiukvUU  Joum,  ^f 
Mtd.  and  Surg.^  May,  1857. 

BT  THK  8AMX  AITTHOR.    (Just  Issued.) 

WOMAN :  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.    A  Series  of  Lee 

tures  to  his  Class.    Fourth  and  Improved  edition.    In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo 
volume,  leather,  of  over  700  pages.    $3  60. 

The  gratifying  appreciation  of  his  labors,  as  evinced  by  the  exhaustion  of  three  large  impressibna 
of  this  work  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  author,  who  has  endeavored  in  every  wav  to  render  it 
'Worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  another 
revision  has  been  improved,  and  the  work  is  now  presented  as  in  every  way  superior  to  its  pre- 
decea'«ors,  additions  and  alterations  having  been  made  whenever  the  advance  of  science  has  ren- 
dered them  desirable.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  will  aliK)  be  found  to  have  under- 
gone a  f(imiiar  improvement,  and  the  volume,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  in  all  respects  worthy  to 
maintain  its  position  as  the  standard  American  text-book  on  the  Diseases  of  Females. 

A  few  notices  of  the  previous  editions  are  appended. 

In  other  respects,  in  our  estimation,  too  much  can*  Full  of  important  matter,  conveyed  in  a  ready  and 

not  be  s^id  in  praise  of  this  work.    It  abounds  with  agreeable  m&nner.^ St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 

beautiful  passntres,  and  for  coneiseneaa,  for  origin-  «.        .           i^  u     j  *                i             j 

ality,  and  for  all  that  is  commendable  in  a  work  on  ,  There  is  an  off-hand  fervor,  a  flow,  and  a  warm- 

the  diseases  of  females,  it  is  not  excelled,  and  pro-  heartwiness  infecting  the  efr)rt  of  Dr.  Meigs,  which 

btbly  not  equalled  in  the  English  language.    On  the  i?  entirely  captivating,  and  which  absolutely  hnr- 

whoie,  we  know  of  no  worit  on  the  diseases  of  wo-  H*"  the  reader  through  from  becinning  to  end.    Be- 

men  which  we  can  so  cordially  commend  to  the  ■»<*«■»  kne  book  teems  with  solid  instruction,  and 

■indent  i.nd  practitioner  as  the  one  before  us.-OA«o  ''  ■»»<>w"  ^h«  ^^K^^ft^l  evidence  of  ability,  via., 

Msd.  and  Surg.  Journal.  «»»«  clearness  with  which  the  information  is  pre- 

*wu    V  J      i.  .u    w     i_ .          ..1-      *   ..     .'  sented.    We  know  of  no  better  test  of  ime's  under- 

The  body  of  the  book  is  worthy  of  attentive  con-  .tanding  a  subject  than  the  evidence  of  the  power 

•ideralion,  and  is  evidently  the  prorluction  of  a  of  lucidly  explaining  it.    The  most  elemenUry.aa 

clever,  thoughtful,  and  sagacious  physician.    Dr.  ^^^  „  ^^^  obscurest  subjects,  under  the  pencil  of 

Mcigs*s  letters  on  the  diseases  of  the  external  or-  p^of.  ^leigs.  are  isolated  and  made  to  stand  ontia 

gans,  contain  many  interesting  and  rare  cases,  and  g^^^^  ^,^,^^  jg^^f  a,  to  produce  distinct  impressions 

many  instructive  observations.    We  take  our  leave    „p„n  t,,^  ^inj  ^^  memory  of  the  reader Tko 

of  Dr.  Meigs,  with  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents  and  c\arUston  Mid.  Journal. 

OTigin^Uiy.— The  British  and  Foretgn  Medteo-Cht'  _,           m*iv          i        jj           jj*ui 

rurgical  Revieto  Professor  Meigs  has  enlarged  and  amended  this 

■E.           u     .      ■         I  *        -^v          .•     I  ■     ^    .  great  work,  for  sach  it  unquestionably  is,  having 

*5  ^'Vcry  chapter  IS  replete  with  practical  instruc-  «  ,^  j^e  ordeal  of  criticism  at  home  and  abroiir, 

tion,  and  bears  the  nupress  of  i)eing  the  composition  gut  been  improved  thereby ;  for  in  this  new  edition 

of  an  acute  and  experienced  mind.    There  is  a  terse-  jj,^  ^^th^r  £as  introdue^  real  improvements,  and 

ness,  and  at  the  same  time  an  accuracy  in  his  de-  increased  the  value  and  utility  cif  the  book  ira- 

•cnptiono(  symptoms,  and  in  the  rules  for  diagmisis,  measurably.    It  preMnts  so  niany  novel,  bright, 

which  cann(.t  fail  to  recommend  the  yoUme  to  the  .^d  sparkling  thoughts;  such  an  exuberance  of  Sew 

attention  of  the  rcader.-ila«*iiig'«  Abstract.  ideas  ot  almost  every  pag«,  that  we  confess  owr- 

It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  practical  knowledge,  selves  to  have  become  enamored  with   the  book 

by  one  who  has  accurately  observed  and  retained  and  its  author ;  and  cannot  withhold  ourcongratn- 

the  experience  of  many  years,  and  who  tells  the  re-  lations  from  our  Philadelphia  confreres,  that  sueh  a 

■nit  in  a  free,  familiar,  and  pleasant  manner. — Dub-  teacher  is  in  their  service. — N.  Y.  Med.  Oeusette. 
lin  Quarterlf  Journal. 

BT  THB  8AMK  AUTHOR. 

ON    THE    NATURE,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OP    CHILDBED 

FEVER.    In  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Students  of  his  Class.    In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  o(  365  pages.    $2  50. 


The  instructive  and  interestinr  author  of  this 
work,  whose  previous  labors  in  the  department  of 
medicine  which  he  so  sedulously  cultivates,  have 
placed  his  countrjymen  under  deep  and  abiding  obli- 

fations,  again  challenges  their  admiration  m  the 
resh  and  vigorous,  attractive  and  racy  pages  before 


us.  It  is  a  delectable  book.  •  •  *  This  treatise 
upon  child-bed  fevers  will  have  an  extensive  sale, 
being  destined,  as  it  deserves,  to  find  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  practitioner  who  scorns  to  lag  in  the 
nsLT^-^Naskvule  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 


BT  THB  8AMB  AtTTHOK ;  WITH  OOLORBD  FLATB8. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHROMIC  I^lS^lsSSa  «^  TSS.^s:^^S8^ 

OP  THE  UTERUS.    With  numeroiiB  plaleB,  drawn  and  osAot^d  tiom  naXxKWi  'xa.^iafe^ai^^wx 
Mtyie  oi  art.    In  one  liaiidsome  octavo  volume,  exlta  c\o\^.    %i  ^* 
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BLANGHARD  ft  LBA*S   MEDICAL 


MAGLISE  (JOSEPH),   8URQE0N. 
SUROICAL  ANATOMY.    Forming  one  yolomei  'very  large  imperial  quarto. 

With  sixty-eight  large  and  splendid  Plates,  drawn  in  the  best  style  and  beautifully  colored.  Con- 
taining one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures,  many  of  them  the  siae  of  life.  Tosetlier  with  co]noii8 
and  explanatory  letter-press.  Strongly  and  liandsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  being  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  executed  Surgical  works  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.   $11  00. 

^^^  The  size  of  this  work  preyents  its  transmission  through  the  post-office  as  a  whole,  but  those 
who  deeire  to  have  "copies  forwarded  by  mail,  can  receive  them  in  five  p«u>ts,  done  up  in  stout 
wrappers.    Price  $9  00. 


One  of  the  greatest  artiitie  trinmphs  of  the  age 
in  Bargieal  Anat<Mny. — Britith  Anurietm  Mtdieal 
Jetimai. 

Too  maeh  eannot  be  said  in  its  praise;  indeed, 
we  have  not  lanraage  to  do  it  justice. — Ohio  Medi- 
uU  and  SurgieaJ  Journal, 

The  most  admirable  rargieal  atlas  we  have  seen. 
To  the  practitioner  deprived  of  demanitrative  dis- 
sections npon  the  human  subject,  it  is  an  invaluable 
eompanion.— i\r.  /.  Mtdical  BtporUr, 

The  most  accurately  engraved  and  beautifully 
colored  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  an  American 
book — one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  surgical  works 
ever  published.— Jiv/a^o  Medical  Journal. 

It  is  very  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  so  well 
illustrated,  and  so  useful  a  work,  is  offered  at  so 
moderate  a  priot.— Charleston  Medical  Journal. 

Its  plates  can  boast  a  superiority  which  places 
them  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  competition. — Jtfedt- 
uU  Bxaminer, 


A  work  which  has  no  parallel  in  point  of  aeea- 
racy  and  cheapness  in  the  jBnglish  language^— i^.  7. 
Journal  e/ Medicine. 

Country  practitioners  will  £nd  these  plates  of  im- 
mense value. — N.  Y.  Medical  Qeueetu. 

We  are  extremely  ^ratited  to  announee  to  the 
profession  the  completion  of  this  truly  magnificent 
work,  which,  as  a  whole,  certainly  stands  anri- 
vallea,  both  for  accuvaoy  of  drawing,  beaaty  of 
colori^^  and  all  the  recuisite  explanations  of  the 
subject  in  hand. — The  Now  Orleaeu  MUdical  and 
Surgiceil  Journal. 

This  is  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  Surgical  Ana- 
tomy that  has  come  under  our  observation.  We 
know  of  no  other  work  that  would  justifv  a  stu- 
dent, in  any  degree,  for  neglect  of  actual  dissec- 
tion. In  those  sudaen  emergencies  that  so  oftoi 
arise,  and  which  require  the  instantaneous  command 
of  minute  anatomical  knowIed|[e,  a  work  of  this  kind 
keeps  the  details  of  the  dissecting-room  perpetually 
fresh  in  the  memory. — The  Western  Journal  of  Modi' 
cine  and  Surgery. 


MILLER  (HENRY),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  University  of  Lonisville. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS,  &c. ;  including  the  Treat- 

ment  of  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Cervix  and  Body  of  the  Uterus  considered  as  a  frequent 
cause  of  Abortion.  With  about  one  hundred  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  handsome  oc- 
tavo volume,  of  over  600  pages.    {Lately  Published.)    $3  75. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Miller  as  an  obstetrician  is  too  widely  spread  to  require  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  be  sjpeeially  called  to  a  volume  containing  the  experience  of  his  long  and  extensive 
practice.  The  very  favorable  reception  accorded  to  his  *'  Treatise  on  Human  Parturition,"  issued 
some  years  since,  is  an  earnest  that  the  present  work  will  fulfil  the  author's  intention  of  providing 
within  a  moderate  compass  a  complete  and  trustworthy  text-book  for  the  student,  and  book  of  re- 
ference for  the  practitioner. 

We  congratulate  the  author  that  the  task  is  done,  i  tion  to  which  its  merits  juitly  entitle  it.  The  styla 
We  congratulate  him  that  he  has  given  to  the  medi-  '  ii  such  that  the  descriptions  are  clear,  and  each  sub- 
cal  public  a  work  which  will  secure  for  him  a  high  I  ject  is  discusBed  and  elut^idated  with  due  regard  to 
and  permanent  position  among  the  standard  autho-  \  its  practical  bearings,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  it 
ritieg  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  obstetrics,  acceptable  and  valuable  to  both  students  and  prac- 
Conj^ratulations  are  not  less  one  to  the  medical  pro-  titioners.  We  cannot,  however,  close  this  brief 
fession  of  this  country,  on  the  acquisition  of  a  trea-  notice  without  congratulating  the  author  and  tha 
tise  embodying  the  results  of  the  studies,  reflections,  j  profession  on  the  production  of  such  an  excellent 
and  experience  of  Prof.  Miller.  Few  men,  if  any,  |  treatise.  The  author  is  a  western  man  of  whom  we 
in  this  country,  are  more  competent  than  he  to  write  :  feel  proud,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  book 
on  this  department  of  medicine.  Engaged  for  thirty-  '  will  find  manyreadersand  warm  admirers  wherever 
five  years  in  an  extended  practice  of  obstetrics,  for  obstetrics  is  taught  and  studied  as  a  science  and  an 
many  years  a  teacher  of  this  branch  of  instruction    art. — The  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer^V  eh.  l^Sd. 


in  one  of  the  largest  of  our  institutions,  a  diligent 
stndentas  well  ana  careful  observer,  an  original  and 
independent  thinker,  wedded  to  no  hobbies,  ever 
ready  to  consider  without  prejudice  new  views,  and 
to  adopt  innovations  if  they  are  really  improvements, 
and  withal  a  clear,  agreeable  writer,  a  practical 
treatise  from  his  pen  could  not  fail  to  possess  great 
value.— fu^a/o  Med  Journal^  Mar.  1856. 

In  fact,  this  volume  must  take  its  place  among  the 
standard  systematic  treatises  on  obstetrics ;  a  posi- 


A  most  respectable  and  valuable  addition  to  our 
home  medical  literature,  and  one  reflecting  credit 
alike  on  the  author  and  the  institution  to  wnich  ha 
is  attached.  The  student  will  find  in  this  work  a 
most  useful  guide  to  his  studies;  the  country  prac- 
titioner, rusty  in  his  reading,  can  obtain  from  its 
pages  a  fair  resume  of  the  modern  literature  of  tha 
science;  and  we  hope  to  see  this  American  produc- 
tion generally  consulted  by  the  profession.— Fa. 
Med.  Journal^  Feb.  1858. 


MACKENZIE  (W.),    M.  D., 
Surgeon  Ocalist  in  Scotland  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  Ac.  &e. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   DISEASES   AND  INJURIES  OF  THE 

EYE.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Anatomical  Introduction  explanatory  of  a  Horizontal  Section  ot 
the  Human  Eyeball,  by  Thomas  Wharton  Jonbs,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  Fourth  Revised  and  En- 
larged London  Edition.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  Addinell  Hbwson,  M.  1).,  Surgeon  to 
WilU  Hospital,  &c.  &;c.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  voliune,  leather,  raised  bands,  with 
plates  and  numerous  wood-cuts.    $5  25. 


The  treatise  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  indisputably  holds 

the  first  place,  and  forms,  in  respect  of  learning  and 

research,  an  encyclopaedia  unequalled  in  extent  by 

juay  other  work  of  the  Kind,  either  English  or  foreign. 

'~'J)ixon  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

Few  modern 


able  manner  in  which  the  author's  stores  of  learning 
and  experience  were  rendered  available  for  general 
use,  at  once  procured  for  the  first  edition,  as  well  on 
the  continent  as  in  this  country,  that  hi^h  position 
as  a  standard  work  which  each  successive  edition 


books  on  any  department  of  med'\clne\^^»^^;*^^^^^  ^^^^^l^^*!  x^'^'*'  consider  it  tha 

-^r^ryery/iave  met  with.sa'ch?^^^^ 

or  have  procared  for  their  authors  a  like  amount.  otV*^^^^^^^^^^.^^^  ^,,^^  ^^x^v\^\.t^  >«^^>l  Na. 

Muropean  ceiebnty .    The  immense  research  wYwch  \ *?"  Vtv«Vv%\v  \«Lii«a%».*  >^vwv  Wt  ^\%^«i%  ^V^Sisifc «|^. 
ti  diBplayed,  the  thorough  acquainUnce  wil\i  t^«\"^V*A*Time»a\AG 
^Joct,  practically  as  well  aa  theoreticaUy  ,and  the^  — *^**  •  ^^"^^ 
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MILLER  (JAMES),  F.  R.  S.  E., 
ProfMBor  of  SttTf  ery  in  the  Uaivenitj  of  EdiBlmrgh,  dee, 

PRINCIPLES  OP  SURGERY.    Pourth  American,  from  the  third  and  revised 

Edinburgh  edition.    In  one  large  and  yery  beautiful  Yolume,  leather,  of  700  pages,  with  two 
hundred  and  forty  illustrations  on  wood.    93  75. 


The  work  of  Mr.  Miller  ii  too  well  and  too  favor- 
ably kuQwn  among  ui,  as  one  of  oar  beet  text-books, 
to  render  any  farther  notice  of  it  neeeisary  than  the 
announcemrnt  of  a  new  edition,  the  fourth  in  onr 
country,  a  proof  of  its  extensive  eircalation  amonjif 
as.  As  a  concise  and  reliable  exposition  of  the  sci- 
ence of  modem  surgery,  it  stands  deservedly  high— 
we  know  not  its  superior.— Bexfom  M9d.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 


The  work  takes  rank  with  Wat80n*i  Practioe  of 
Physic  j  it  certainly  does  not  fall  behind  that  gr^it 
work  in  soundness  of  principle  or  depth  of  reason- 
ing and  research.  No  physician  who  values  his  re- 
putation, or  seeks  the  interests  of  his  elients,  caa 
acouit  himself  before  his  God  and  the  world  without 
maicing  himself  familiar  with  the  sound  and  philo- 
sophical views  developed  in  the*  foregoing  book.— 
N9vr  Orleatu  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal, 


BT  THS  SAMS  AUTHOR.     (Just  IttUsd,) 

THE  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERT.  Ponrth  American  frtmi  the  last  Edin- 
burgh edition.  Revised  by  the  American  editor.  Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
engravings  on  wood.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  leatiier,  of  nearly  700  pages.    %3  75. 


No  eaeomiam  of  ours  could  add  to  the  popularity 
of  Miller's  Surgery.  Its  reputation  in  this  country 
is  unsurpassed  by  thatof  any  other  work,  and,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  author's  Prineiple$  of 
Surgtrffy  constitutes  a'  whole,  without  reference  to 
to  which  no  conscientious  surgeon  would  be  willing 
practice  his  hTt.—SoutJum  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

It  is  seldom  that  two  volumes  have  ever  made  so 
arofound  an  impression  in  so  short  a  time  as 'the 
"  Principles"  and  the  "  Practice"  of  Surgery  by 
Mr.  Miller — or  so  richly  merited  the  reputation  they 
have  acquired.  The  author  is  an  emmently  sensi- 
ble, practicol.  and  well-informed  man,  who  knows 
exactly  what  he  is  tiilking  about  and  exactly  how  to 
Ulk  ii.'^Kentueky  Mtdieal  Recorder. 

By  the  almost  ananimoas  voice  of  the  profession, 


his  works,  both  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
surgery  have  been  assigned  thehighest  rank.  If  we 
were  limited  to  but  one  work  on  surgery,  that  one 
should  be  Miller's,  as  we  regard  it  as  superior  to  all 
others. — St.  Louis  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  author  has  in  this  and  his  "  Principles,**  pre- 
sented to  the  profession  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
reliable  systems  of  Surgery  extant.  His  style  of 
writing  is  original,  impressive,  and  engaging,  ener- 
getic, concise,  and  lucid.  Few  have  the  faculty  of 
condensing  so  much  in  small  space,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  persistently  holding  the  attention.  Whether 
as  a  text-book  for  students  or  a  book  of  reference 
for  practitioners,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended.—So«tA«rii  Journal  ^f  Mtd.  and  PAyiieaJ 
Scuncts. 


MORLAND  (W.  W.),  M.  D. 

Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  ftc. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS;  a  Compendium  of  their  Diagnosis, 

Pathology,  and  Treatment.    With  iiliiiitrations.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of 
about  6(Jb  pages,  extra  cloth.     (Just  Isstted.)    $3  50. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  we  can  recommend  Dr.  Mor-  yet  ma  succinct,  narrational  style,  such  as  to  render 

land's  coinpendiuin  as  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the  work  one  of  areat  interest,  and  one  which  will 

the  library  of  every  medical  or  surgical  praoti-  prove  in  the  highest  degree  useful  to  the  general 

tioner. — Brit. and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rtv.y  April,  1859.  practitioner.  To  the  members  of  the  profession  in  the 

Every  medical  practitioner  whose  attention  has  <^"°Jnr  it  will  be  peculinrlv  valuable,  on  account 

been  lo  any  extent  attracted  towards  the  class  of  "^  the  characteristics  which  we  have  mentioned, 

diseases  to  which  this  treatise  relates,  must  have  and  the  one  bro«d  aim  of  practical  utility  which  is 

often  and  norely  experienced  the  want  of  some  full,  J«PV°  v»'^?"^  ^JlJ?**  shines  out  upon  every  page, 

yet  concise  r  -crnt  compendium  to  which  he  could  together  with  the  skill  which  it  evinced  in  the  com- 

fefer.    This  desideratuAi  has  been  supplied  by  Dr.  h>n«tion  of  this  grand  requisite  with  the  utmost 

Morland,  and  it  has  been  ably  done,    lie  has  placed  brevity  which  a  just  trwtment  of  the  subJecU  would 

before  us  a  full,  judicious,  and   reliable  digest.  »**°»*t.—iV.  y./oun*.  o/M«dic»a«,  Nov.  1868. 
Each  subject  is  treated  with  sufficient  minuteness, 


MONTGOMERY  (W.  F.),   M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  &c., 

Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  dec. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

With  some  (Kher  Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  From  the  second  and  enlarged 
English  edition,  with  two  exquisite  colored  platesj  and  numerous  wood-cuts.  In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  nearly  600  pages.    (Lately  PiMished.)    $3  75. 

A  book  unusually  rich  in  practical  suggestions. —  has  been  weighed  and  reweighed  through  years  of 

Am.  Journal  Mtd.  SeUnctSf  Jan.  1857.  preparation ;  that  this  is  of  all  others  the  book  of 

These  several  subjects  so  interesting  in  them-  Obstetric  Law,  on  each  of  its  several  t<)picsj  on  all 

•elves,  and  so  important,  every  one  of  them,  to  the  Po»nf»  connected  with  pregnancy,  to  be  everywhere 

most  Alicate  andpreciois  of  iocial  relations,  con-  reived  as  a  manual  of  special  jurisprudence,  at 

trolling  often  the  honor  and  domestic  peace  of  a  f «««  announcing  fact,  affording  argument,  establish- 

familyT  the  legitimacy  of  offspring,  or  the  life  of  its  *°K  precedent,  and  governing  alike  the  juryman,  ad- 

parent  are  all  treated  with  an  elegance  of  diction,  r*S*^\S"?  ^^'^F'a  .i^  *"  ""^i  ""^'^.^^  *".?*'  ^'V^Jt 

fulness  (>f  illustrations,  acutenessand  justice  of  rea-  L*™*i^*^Jl«\°A^*ll!?r^^^^^^ 

■oning, unparalleled  in  <  -  «—    «       «      —      _     .              ...  .  ..«..^.  .« 

m«ticine.    The  reader 

fresh,  and  vigorous,  a 

style;  and  one  forgets 

every  page,  that  it,  and  every  line,  and  every  word 


MOHR  (FRANCIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THEOPHILUS). 
PRACTICAL   PHARMACY.    Gomprisinff  the  Arran^meiits^  A^^axo^tt^.^  veA 

Manipuiationti  of  the  Phannaeentical  Shop  ind  LiS>OT«Xorf .   '&dL\\»^^^<m>^«iXecA\n%  K^^&o^«s^^% 
by  Prof.  William  Prootbr,  of  the  Philadelphia  CoWe^e  ol  ^Y«Ktma!c^.   Vcw  w»  W.^'^gc^ 
printed  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  570  pagea,  -wilh  ovet  Wi  «a%PKTtti3i^  ao.^Q«^«   ^s*»  ^"^  ^ 
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NEILL  (JOHN),  M.D., 
Bargeon  to  thePeantylTuiia  Hoqiital,&o .;  uid 

FRANCIS  QURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Profeiior  of  Inttitutes  of  Medicine  in  the  PenngylvMiia  Medieal  College. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM   OP  THE   VARIOUS    BRANCHES 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Students.  A  new  edition,  mwA 
and  improved.  In  one  very  lar^  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12m o.  volume,  of  alxHit  one 
thousand  pages,  with  374  wood-cuts.    Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bandi.    |^  00. 

The  very  flattering  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  this  work,  and  the  hi^h  estimate  plied 
■pon  it  by  the  profession,  as  evinced  by  the  constant  and  increasing  demand  which  hat  rapidly  a* 
hausted  two  large  editions,  have  stimulated  the  authors  to  render  the  volume  in  its  preiwat  remas 
more  worthy  oi  the  success  which  has  attended  it.  It  has  accordingly  been  thoroughly  exaoiaed, 
and  such  errors  as  had  on  former  occasions  escaped  observation  have  been  corrected,  and  whUemr 
additions  were  necessary  to  maintain  it  on  a  level  with  the  advance  of  science  have  been  introdaoei 
The  extended  series  of  illustrations  has  been  still  further  increased  and  much  improved,  while,  bf 
a  slight  enlargement  of  the  page,  these  various  additions  have  been  incorporated  without  increiaiag 
the  bulk  of  the  volume. 

The  work  is,  therefore,  again  presented  as  eminently  worthy  of  the  favor  with  'which  it  has  hftherts 
been  received.  As  a  book  for  aaily  reference  by  the  student  requiring  a  g^ide  to  his  mors  eUuraie 
text-books,  as  a  manual  for  preceptors  desiring  to  stimulate  their  students  by  frequent  and  accomi 
examination,  or  as  a  source  from  which  the  practitioners  of  older  date  may  easily  and  cheafdy  aoqaoe 
a  knowledge  of  the  changes  and  improvement  in  professional  science,  its  reputation  is  penBanady 
established. 

The  best  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  the  student!  is  heavy,  and  revie^r  nnrr—nrfnrn 

acquainted. — Mtd,  Exatniiur.  exf^mination,  a  eompend  is  not  only  valaable,  btt 

Having  made  free  nie  of  this  volume  in  onr  ex-  !^  >■  alnM>st  a  *«•«  ?««  nan.    The  one  before  uk, 

aminatiuns  of  pupils,  we  can  speak  from  experi-  m  most  of  the  dmaiona,  the  most  onexecptiaBsUe 

eneein  recommending  it  as  an  admirable  eompend  o«  all  books  of  the  kind  that  wo  know  of.    Tbe 

for  students,  and  as  especially  useful  to  preceptors  newest  and  Boundest  doctrines  and  the  Utest  i» 

Who  examine  their  pupils.    It  will  save  the  teacher  provements  snd  discoveries  arc  explicitly,  thni|l 

mnch  labor  by  enabling  him  readily  to  recall  all  oi  concisely,  laid  before  the  student.    There  isadsii 

the  points  upon  which  his  pupils  should  be  ex-  to  whom  we  very  sincerely  commend  thia  eheajbodk 

amined.    A  work  of  this  sort  should  be  in  the  hands  *■  ^"'^  its  weight  in  8ilver--that  elaaa  ta  thepi^ 

of  every  one  who  takes  pupils  into  his  office  with  a  «**f«  ^  medicine  of  more  than  ten  years'  BtaBiisr, 

view  of  examining  them;  and  this  is  unquestionably  ™  ^•^^  ?<>*  studied  medicine  since.    Tbey  wffl 

the  best  of  its  class— IVojwf/vawta  Mtd.  Journal.  perhaps  find  ontfrom  itthat  the  science  is  not  ezsctty 

now  what  it  was  when  they  left  it  off.— Iks  SSiis- 

In  the  rapid  course  of  lectures,  where  work  for  <epp« 


NEILL  (JOHN),    M.  D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  ice. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  NERVES.     With  handsome  plates.     1  vol.,  cloth.  $1  25. 

NELIQAN  (J.    MOORE),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  See. 

(A  splendid  work.    J  test  Issued.) 

ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.     In  one  beautiful  quarto  volume,  eitra 

cloth,  with  splendid  colored  plates,  presenting  nearly  one  hundred  elaborate  represent atioa<«  ai 
disiea.se.    $4  50. 

Thi!»  beaulifnl  volume  is  intended  as  a  complete  and  accurate  representation  of  all  the  varieue* 
of  Diseases  oi  the  Skin.  While  it  can  be  consulted  in  conjunction  with  any  work  on  Practice,  it  ba5 
especial  reference  to  the  author's  '»  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  so  favorably  received  bytt» 
profession  some  yours  since.  The  publishers  feel  justified  in  saying  that  few  more  beaulituily  eie* 
cuted  plates  have  ever  been  presented  to  the  profession  of  this  country. 

A  eompend  which  will  very  much  aid  the  practi-  ■  long  existent  desideratum  much  felt  by  the  Itrreft 
tionerin  this  difficult  branch  of  diacnosis.  Taken  !  cIhbb  of  our  profcBsion.  It  presents,  in  quarto  liz^ 
with  the  beautiful  plates  of  the  Atlu»,  which  are  16  plates,  each  containini?  from  3  to  6  jhtrurei, a»i 
remarkable  for  their  accuracy  and  beauty  of  color-  forming  in  all  a  total  of  90  distiu'^t  represeativjnat 
ing,  it  constitutes  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  of  the  different  species  of  akin  affections,  <toep«1 
library  of  a  practical  man.— ftt/Ta/o  Af«d. /owrMa/,  together  in  genera  or  families.  The  illnstntic*i 
Sept.  1856.  have  been  taken  from  nature,  and   have  •  een  w^M 

Nothing  is  often  more  difficult  than  the  diagnosis  with  such  fidelity  that  they  present  a  striking  picts" 
of  disease  of  the  skin;  and  hitherto,  the  only  works  ^  "f  '"^»  '°  which  the  reduced  scaie  aptiy  serrei  te 
containing  illustrations  have  been  at  rather  incon-  |  ^i^**  *'.''  ^°^V  d'atl^  the  remarknl>le  pecaliarili«i 
vcnient  prices— prices,  indeed,  that  prevented  gene-  ■  «f  «ach  individual  variety.  And  while  thus  Uiedii 
ral  use.  The  work  before  us  will  supply  a  want  i  '"®  '■  rendered  more  definable,  there  is  yet  no  lo« 
lone  felt,  and  minister  to  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  '  ^}  proi^rtion  incurred  by  the  necesaarr  conc«tr»- 
with  the  nature  and  treatment  of  a  very  frequent  \}'^^-  *'"<^"  figure  is  highly  colored,  and  so  trBlhfn. 
and  troublesome  form  of  disease.— OAio  Med.  and^  has  the  artist  been  that  the  mostfastid  oos  obserrrr 

could  not  justly  take  exception  to  the  rorrectaess  «' 
the  execution  of  the  pictures  under  his  scmtiay  — 
Montreal  Med.  ChronicU. 


Surg.  Journaly  July,  1856. 
Neligan's  Atlas  of  Cutaneous  Diseases  supplies  a 


BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OF  THE    SKIN.    Second 

American  ediUoiv.    luouexie«LVTO^%\Vimo.No\\nsi«i^ciXt^<i\QVV<A  ^a4^a^e».     SI  00. 

The  two  \o\Mme»  m\\\>^  «fcTi\.\i^  tsl^^  a\iT^ftfc\^\»  ^"l  ¥\\)^  X>v^;Xiaw%. 


Th\~  s^k'^k  j.^'o«r*^%"^"--"---\  -^^-^^^^ 
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t 

PARRI8H   (EDWARD), 

Leetarer  on  Praetieal  Phannaey  uid  Materia  Medica  in  the  PeimeylTaiiia  Aeademy  of  Medieine,  Jbe. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY.    Designed  as  a  Text- 

ik>ok  lor  the  Student,  and  as  aGkiide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaoeutist.  With  many  For- 
muls  and  Prescriptions.  Second  edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  In  one  handoome 
octavo  volume  of  720  pages,  with  several  hundred  Xllustrationt,  extra  cloth.  93  50.  {Now 
Ready.) 

Dnnng  the  short  time  in  which  this  work  has  been  before  the  profession,  it  has  been  received 
with  very  great  favor,  and  in  assuming  the  position  of  a  standard  authority,  it  has  filled  a  vacancy 
which  had  lieen  severely  felt.  Stimulated  oy  this  encouragement,  the  author,  in  availing  himself 
of  the  opportunity  of  revision,  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  confidence  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  his  a»f(idu(>us  labors  have  made  it  rather  a  new  book  than  a  new  edition,  many 
portions  having  l;een  rewritten,  and  much  new  and  important  matter  added.  These  alterations  and 
improvements  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  rapid  progress  madeby  pharmaiteutical  science 
during  the  [aH  few  years,  and  by  tbe  additional  experience  obtained  in  the  practical  use  of  the 
volume  as  a  text-book  and  work  of  reference.  To  accommodate  these  improvements,  the  size  of 
tbe  page  has  been  materially  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  pages  considerably  increased,  presenting 
ia  all  nearly  onf-hai/more  matter  than  the  last  edition.  The  work  is  thereK>re  now  presented  as  a 
complete  exponent  of  the  subject  in  its  most  advanced  condition.  From  the  most  oruinary  matters 
in  the  dispensing  office,  to  the  most  complicated  details  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  it  is  hoped  that 
everything  renui^^ite  to  the  practismg  physician,  and  to  the  apothecary,  will  be  found  fully  and 
clearly  &et  forth,  and  that  the  new  matter  alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the  very  moderate  cost  of 
tbe  work  to  those  who  have  been  consulting  the  previous  edition. 


That  Edward  Parriih,  in  writing  a  book  upon 
jtnetical  Pharmacy  loroe  few  years  ago— one  emi- 
nent! 7  original  and  unique— did  the  medical  and 
phammcea Ileal  profesaiuns  a  great  and  valuable  aer- 
vice,  no  one,  we  think,  who  haa  had  acceaa  to  ita 
pa^ea  will  deny ;  doubly  welcome,  then,  ia  thia  new 
edition,  containing  the  added  reiulta  of  hia  recent 
and  rich  experience  sa  an  obaerver,  teacher,  and 
praeticil  operator  in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory. 
The  excellent  plan  of  the  firat  ia  more  thoroughly, 
and  in  detail,  carried  out  in  thia  editions— P«iit»5a<af 
Mtd.  Journal t  Jan.  18C0. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  the  aubject  which  would 
be  more  indiapenaable  to  the  pbyaician  or  atudent 
deairing  infurmation  on  the  aubjecc  of  which  it  treata. 
With  Grif&th'a  "  xMedicil  Formulary*'  and  thia,  the 
practialng  physician  would  be  auppfied  with  nearly 
or  quite  ail  the  moat  useful  infer  nation  on  the  aub- 
jret. — Charleston  Med.  Journal  and  RevieWf  Jan. 
IWO. 

Thia  edition,  now  much  enlarged,  ia  one  of  the 
moat  uaeful  worka  of  the  paat  year. — N.  O.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  Jan.  1860. 

The. whole  treatiae  ia  eminently  practical;  a  d 


there  ia  no  production  of  the  kind  in  the  Endiah 
langua|[e  ao  well  adapted  to  the  wanta  of  tlie  phar- 
maceutiat  and  drntsttlnt.  To  nhyaieiana,  alao,  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  highly  valuable,  eapecially  to  those 
who  are  obliged  to  prepare  and  compound  many,  of 
their  own  medicinea.— iV.  Am.  Med.  Chir.  Rtview, 
Jan.  1660. 

Of  conrae,  all  apothecaHea  who  have  not  already 
a  copy  of  the  firat  edition  will  procure  one  of  this; 
it  ia,  therefore,  to  phyaiciana  reaiding  in  the  country 
and  in  aroall  towna,  who  cannot  avail  themaelvea  of 
the  akill  of  an  educated  pharmaeeutiat,  that  we 
•would  eap'cially  commend  thia  work.  In  it  they 
will  find  all  that  they  deaire  to  know,  and  ahonld 
know,  but  very  little  of  which  they  do  really  Know 
in  reference  to  thia  important  collateral  branch  of 
their  profeaaion;  for  it  ia  a  well  eatabliahed  faet, 
that,  in  the  education  of  phyaiciana.  while  the  aci- 
ence  of  medicine  ia  generally  well  taught,  very 
little  attention  ia  paid  to  the  art  of  preparing  them 
for  uae,  and  we  know  not  how  this  defect  can  be  ao 
well  remedied  aa  by  procuring  and  conaulting  Dr. 
Parriah'a  excellent  work.— £•<.  Lout's  Med.  Journal. 
Jan.  1860. 


PEA8LEE  (E.  R.),  M.  D., 
Profeaaor  of  Physiology  and  Oeneral  Pathology  in  the  New  York  Medical  College. 

HUMAN  HISTOLOGY,  in  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology; 

for  the  use  of  Medical  Students.    With  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  illustrations.    In  one  hand- 
some octavo  volume,  of  over  600  pages.    {Lately  Published.)    ^  75. 

It  embracea  a  library  upon  the  topica  diacuaaed  ceive  this  contribnti'm  to  physiological   science, 

within  itself,  and  is  juat  what  the  teacher  and  learner  *'  Not  with  vain  thaaka,  but  with  acceptance  bona- 

need.    Another  advantage,  by  no  meana  to  be  over-  teoas.**     We  have  already  paid  it  the  praetieal 

looked,  everything  of  real  value  in  the  wide  range  compliment  of  making  abundant  uae  of  it  ia  the 

which  it  embracea,  ia  with  great  akill  compreaaed  pre|Kiration  of  onr  lectnrea,  and  also  of  reeommend- 

into  an  octavo  volume  of  but  little  more  than  aix  ing  ita  further  peraaal  most  cordially  to  our  alumni; 

hundred  pagea.    We  have  not  only  the  whole  aub-  a  recommendation  which  we  now  extend  to  onr 

ject  of  Hiatology,  intereating  in  itaelf,  ably  and  fully  readers. — MempkU  Med.  Recorder^  Jon.  1858. 

diacuaaed,  but  what  ia  of  infinitely  greater  interest  yf^  would  recommend  it  to  the  medical  student 

to  the  atudent,  bec^ae  of  greater  practical  value,  and  praetitioaer,  as  containing  a  summary  of  all  that 

are  ita  relationa  to  Anatomy,  Phyaiology,  and  Pa-  j,  known  of  the  important  subjects  which  it  treaU : 


liahingand  illuatrating  each  other,  are  interwoven  student  and  practitioner— maater  this  book  and  yon 

into  a  harmoniona  whole.    We  commend  the  work  \xivw  all  that  is  known  of  the  great  fundamental 

to  students  and  phyaiciana  generally.  —  iVa«A«ill«  principles  of  medicine,  and  we  have  no  heaiuUoa 

Jotini.  of  Med.  and  Surgery y  Dec.  1857.  Jn  aaymg  that  it  ia  an  honor  to  the  American  medi- 

It  far  aurpaaaea  our  expectation.    We  never  eon-  cal  profeaaion  that  one  of  ita  membera  ahould  have 

ceived  thepoaaibility  ofcompreasingsomachvaln-  prodneed  it. — 8t,  Louis  Midland  Surg.  Jourmalf 

able  information  into  ao  compact  a  form.    We  will  Mareh,  1858. 
not  consume  apace  with  commendations.    We  re- 

PEREIRA  (JONATHAN),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  AND  L.  S. 

THE   ELEMENTS    OF   MATERIA    MEDIOA   AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

Third  American  edition,  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  author;  incli|dinyr  Notices  of  most  of  the 
Medicinal  Substamses  in  ate  in  the  civilised  world,  and  forming  aa  Encyclo^Advv  ^^  ^^K^Kcsk 
Medica.    Edited,  with  Additiooi,  by  Joani  Ca««oii,  'Ml.  I>.,  ?tolew«i  cA  \h3a>»m. ^^^^^l?^  ^'"'^ 
Pharmacy  in  the  Univenity  of  Pennsyhrania.    la  iwo  vw^  Wxsft  ocXiVto  "qoVwafc^  ^^.^^^^^^!•^^^ 
ca  amaiitype,  with  about  600  iliustratioikft  (A  %Vx»  eaA -wooA^  ttoowi^l  Vj»J^^  "a^^**^^^^^ 
raised  banda.    $9  00, 

0*0  Vol.  II.  will  ao  longer  be  eold  eeparmte. 
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PIRRIE  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S.  E., 

PrufcMar  of  Snrg ery  in  the  Uniyenlty  of  Aberdeen. 

THE   PRINCIPI^S  AND  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY.     Edited  by  Joa 

NsiLL,  M.  D.,  Profe(t«or  of  Surgery  in  the  Penna.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  to  the  Penn»^iniM 

Hospital,  dec.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  ot  780  pages,  with  316  illuBtntigu. 

S3  75. 

We  know  of  no  other  sni^ieal  work  of  a  reaion-  <  rately  disenaied  the  principles  of  inTfery,  ni  t 
able  size,  wherein  there  is  to  mnch  theory  and  prac- '  mfe  and  effectnal  practice  predicated  apoattca. 
tice,  or  where  iDbJectB  are  more  loundly  or  clearly  ;  Perhapi  no  work  npon  thia  aubject  heretnfdre  umH 
taught. — Tk*  Sutkoseope.  I  ii  lo  full  upon  the  acieqee  of  the  art  of  warpsj^ 

Prof.  Pirrie,  in  the  work  before  ai,  ha>  elabo- 1  Ntkirilh  Joumai  of  M»dici»€  mmd  Surgtrj. 

PARKER  (LANQSTON), 

Bnrgeon  to  the  Qneen's  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  Pffl. 

MARY  AND  SECONDARY;  comprising  the  Treatment  of  Constitutional  and  Confirmed  Sjrpki- 
lis,  by  a  Mde  and  successfbl  methoa.  With  numerous  Cases,  Formulae,  and  Clinical  Obmn- 
tions.  From  the  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  London  edition.  In  oae  neat  octavo  votat 
extra  cloth,  of  316  pages.    $1  75. 

RICORD  (P  )     M    D 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE".    By  John  Hitnter,  F.RS. 

With  copious  Additions,  by  Ph.  Ricord,  M.  D.  Translated  and  Edited,  w^ith  Notes,  by  Fuuas 
J.  BuMSTRAD,  M.  D  ,  Lecturer  on  Venereal  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surf^eons.rCew  Yort 
Second  edition,  revised,  containing  a  riaumi  of  Ricord's  Recent  Lectures  o?i  Cha:>icu.  Ii 
one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  550  pages,  with  eight  plates.    S3  25.   {NowRni^ 

In  revising  this  work,  the  editor  has  endeavored  to  introduce  whatever  matter  of  interest  the  re- 
cent investigations  of  syphilographers  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  priacinl 
source  from  which  thin  has  been  derived  is  the  volume  of  "Lectures  on  Chancre,**  pubii>bt^aRV 
months  since  by  M.  Ricord,  which  affords  a  large  amount  of  new  and  instructive  maierial  on  mny 
controverted  points.  In  the  previous  edition,  M.  Ricord's  additiona  amounted  to  nearly  one-tbifd 
of  the  whole,  and  with  the  matter  now  introduced,  the  work  may  be  considered  topretent  hisviem 
and  experience  more  thoroughly  and  completely  than  any  other.  The  value  of  the  original  iretii<c 
of  Mr.  Hunter  is  too  well  known  to  require  praise.  Perhaps  no  medical  "work  in  the  Engii^  !»• 
guage  ban  po  thoroughly  stood  the  test  of  time,  or  has  so  completely  aseumed  the  positioa  oft 
classic,  and  a  volume  like  the  present,  containing  the  united  labors  oi'  the  highest  authorities  oaw 
difficult  and  important  a  subject,  becomes  indispensable  to  all  who  desire  to  keep  themselTes  oo  i 
level  with  the  progress  of  medical  science. 

Every  one  will  recornixe  the  attractiveness  and  i  secretaries,  toroetimea  aceredited  and  sonetiBefBP'.- 
value  which  this  work  aerive^  from  thus  presenting  In  tht>  note!' to  Hunter,  the  nia#ter  ^ub»t:iuie«!:ji- 
the  opinions  of  these  two  masters  side  by  side.  Buu  <  selfforhis  interpreters,  and  gives  hij"orjg.[:aliiKnie9'.« 
it  must  be  admitted,  what  has  made  the  fortune  of.  to  the  world  in  a  lucid  ojid  perfectly  iutrilie>l>leoia- 
the  book,  is  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  "most  com-  \  ner.     In  conclu!>ion  we  can  say  thai  ih  «  ■*  inc«&* 

fleie  embodiment  of  the  veritable  doctrines  of  the  ^  testably  the  best  treatise  on  syphilis  with  which  »f 
lApital  du  Midi/' which  has  ever  been  made  public.  !  are  acquainted,  and,  as  we  do  not  often  emplG^JK 
The  doctrinal  ideas  of  M.  Ricord,  idras  which,  if  not  ,  phrase,  we  may  be  excused  for  expres^in?  ihr  ir^pe 
univer.><ally  adopted, are  incontesiably  dominant,  have  \  that  it  may  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  piiy- 
hereloforeonlybeen  interpreted  by  moreorlessfikilful  jsician. —  Virginia  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

RICORD'S  LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS.   Translated  by  W.  P.  Lattimore,  M.D. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  270  pages,  extra  cloth.     $2  00. 

ROKITANSKY  (CARL),    M.  D., 

Curator  of  the  Imperial  Pathological  Mugeum,  and  Professor  at  the  Univeraity  of  Vienna,  kc. 

A   MANUAL   OF  PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY.     Four   volumes,  octavo, 

bound  in  two,  extra  cloth,  of  about  1200  pages.  Translated  by  W.  E.  Swainb,  Edward  Siivi- 
KiNO,  C.  H.  MooRE,  and  G.  E.  Dat.     fo  50 

The  prafession  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  re-  so  charged  his  text  with  valuable  trnths,  that  ut 

pntation  of  Rokitantkj's  work  to  need  our  assur-  attempt  of  a  reviewer  to  epitomize  is  at  ooee  ,'>araL- 

ance  that  this  ii  one  ofthe  most  profound,  thorough,  lyzed,  and  must  end  in  a  failur^ — Wtturn  I^mat- 

and  valuable  hooka  ever  issued  from  the  medical  ^s  thii  ii  the  highest  soureo  of  knowledce  bdob 

press.    It  IS  5««fen^fw,  and  has  no  standard  of  com-  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treaU,  no  rol 

parison.    It  is  only  necessary  to  announce  that  it  is  .tudent  can  afford  to  be  without  it.     The  Amsricss 

issued  in  a  form  as  cheap  as  is  compatible  with  its  publishers  have  entitled  themaelvea  to  the  thsaktof 

size  and   preservation,  and   its  sale  follows  as  a  the  profession  of  their  country,  for  this  timeout  ss^ 

matter  of  course.    No  library  cm  be  called  com-  beautiful  tditioa. -^Naskviiuiaumal  of  Mtiiemi. 

plete  without  it.—Bvffalo  Med.  Journal.  .vi.*^               ^       ^             «v« 

"^  As  a  book  of  reference,  therefore,  this  work  noft 

An  attempt  to  give  our  readers  any  adequate  idea  P'ove  of  inestimable  value,  and  we  eanaot  toe  kit nly 

of  the  vast  amount  of  instruction  accumulated  in  recommend  it  to  the  profeauoB.~CA«r/««M«  Mtd. 

these  volumes,  would  be  feeble  and  hopeless.    The  Journal  and  Revxeto. 

effort  of  the  distinguished  author  to  concentrate  This  book  is  a  necessity  to  every  praetitir«er.— 

in  a  small  space  his  great  fund  of  knowledge,  has  Am.  Med.  Monthly. 

RIQBY   (EDWARD),   M.  D., 

^n\OT  ?Vi^«\c\au  lo  tK«  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  &e. 

Second  AmeticanEdilion.    Otve>ro\\im«^<>cx%No,«xXt%.<^c\\v,*aa.'^»^eA,    ^fJt^f^. 

B'«  tHi.  *KTa^  KXTtuo^.    vJ^aAel>|  PubU»KAA^  

^i?on™  S?^^^^^  ^^^^ 
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RAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.).  M.D. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

SURGERY,  in  reference  to  the  Prooess  ot  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  by  the  Author.  With  Additions  by  W.  V.  Kkatino,  M.  D.  In  one  large  and  handsome 
imperial  octavo  volume,  of  650  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands;  with  sixty- 
four  beautiful  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood-cuts  in  the  text,  containing  in  all  nearly  two  hundred 
large  and  beautiful  figures.  %5  00. 

Ffam  Pff.  H^dgt,  tf  tk§  UnUnrtUf  tf  Pa. 

To  the  Amerlean  pablie,  it  is  most  valuable,  from  its  intrinsie  undoubted  ezeelleBce,  and  as  being 
the  best  authorized  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  Its  circulation  will,  I  trust,  be  extensive  throughoat 
our  country. 


The  publishers  have  shown  their  appreciation  of 
the  merits  of  this  work  sad  secured  Its  success  by 
the  truly  elegant  style  in  which  they  have  brought 
it  out,  exeelling  themselves  in  its  prodnctimi.  espe- 
cially in  its  plates.  It  is  dedicatee  to  Prof.  Meigs, 
and  nas  the  emphatic  endorsement  of  Prof.  Hodre, 
as  the  best  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  We 
iCBOw  of  no  text-book  which  deserves  in  all  req>ects 
to  be  mure  highly  recommended  to  students,  and  we 
aould  wish  to  see  it  in  the  handsof  every  practitioner, 
for  they  will  find  it  invaluable  for  reiereaee.— MmI. 
Oaxetu. 

We  welcome  Ramsbotham's  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery  tu  our  li- 
brary, and  confidently  recommend  it  to  our  readers, 
with  the  assurance  that  it  will  not  disappoint  their 
most  sanguine  expectations. — Wtsum  Lamctt. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the 
utility  of  this  work.   It  is  already  apprecwted  in  our 


country  for  the  value  of  the  matter,  the  clearness  of 
its  style,  and  the  fulness  of  its  illustrations.  To  the 
physician's  library  it  is  indispensable,  while  to  the 
stndent  as  a  text-book,  from  which  to  extract  the 
material  for  laying  the  foundation  of  an  education  on 
obstetrical  science,  it  has  no  superior.— OAto  Mid. 
mUl  Surg,  J^nmml. 

We  will  only  add  that  the  student  will  learn  from 
it  all  he  need  to  know,  and  the  practitioner  will  find 
it«  as  a  book  of  reference,  sarpassed  by  none  other «— 
SUtkoseopt. 

The  character  and  merits  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham's 
work  are  so  well  known  and  thoroughly  established, 
that  comment  is  unnecessary  and  praise  snperfluoua. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous  and  accurate, 
are  executed  in  tne  highest  style  of  art.  We  cannot 
too  highly  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers. — 8t, 
LpuU  Med.  amd  Surg.  Journal. 


ROYLE'S   MATERIA   MEDICA   AND   THERAPEUTICS:   iDcludiDg  the 

Preparations  of  the  Pharmacopceias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  of  the  United  States. 
With  many  new  medicines.  Edited  by  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.  With  ninety-eight  illustrationa. 
In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  700  pages.    S3  00. 

STILLE  (ALFRED),   M.  D. 
THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA ;  a  Systematic  Treatise  on  the 

History,  Description,  Action,  and  Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents.  In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo 
volumes,  of  over  1700  pages.    {Now  Esadyt  January,  1860.)    $8  00. 

The  object  which  the  author  has  kept  in  view  in  the  preparation  ot  this  work  has  been  to  present 
to  the  profest>ion  a  complete  and  systematic  treatise  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  practising  physician. 
He  hat  therefore  endeavored  to  avoid  encumbering  his  text  with  details  interesting  only  to  #ie 
naturalist  or  the  dealer,  and  has  sought  to  give  in  the  history  and  description  of  drugs  such  i'aforma- 
tion  only  as  would  be  required  by  the  intelligent  practitioner.  The  space  thus  gained  he  has  en- 
deavored to  fill  with  a  complete  account  of  the  physiological  and  therapeutic  properties  of  all  the 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  their  uses  in  all  the  vaneties  of  disease,  their  pharmacopoeia  I  pre- 
parations, and  the  mode  in  which  they  may  be  most  successfully  employed.  The  subject  of  Gene- 
ral Therapeutics  will  be  found  more  fully  developed  than  is  customary  in  works  of  tl\^  nature; 
but  while  general  principles  will  be  carefully  enunciated  and  developed,  mere  theoretical  speeula- 
tions  will  be  avoided.  The  labor  of  many  years  devoted  to  the  work  has  enabled  the  author  to 
accumulate  and  record  the  results  ot  the  experience  of  the  highest  authorities  in  all  countries,  and 
his  watchful  care  in  incorporating  the  latest  observations  and  researches  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
whole  will  be  found  fully  brought  up  to  the  day,  with  all  that  may  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  confi- 
dence. 

The  work  is  therefore  presented  as  a  practical  companion  for  the  active  physician  wh#taiay  de- 
sire to  keep  himself  on  a  level  with  the  advance  of  his  profession,  as  well  as  a  text-book  ibr  tlie 
student  entering  upon  his  medical  education.  The  long  delay  which  has  occurred  in  its  appearance 
has  been  caused  by  the  determination  of  the  author  to  spare  no  pains  in  rendering  it  complete  on 
every  point :  it  is  now,  however,  proceeding  rapidly  through  the  prew,  and  may  be  expected  for 
publication  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

SMITH   (HENRY    H.),  M.  D., 
Profeaaor  of  Bargery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  &e. 

MINOR  SUROERY;  or,  Hints  on  the  Every-day  Duties  of  the  Sorgeon.    Illas- 

trated  by  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  illustrations.  Third  and  enlaived  edition.  In  one  hand- 
some royal  12mo.  volume,    pp.  456.    In  leather,  $2  25;  extra  doth,  $2  00. 

BT  TBI  BAMI  AUTHOE,  AHD 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.D., 
Late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illustratiye  of  the  Stractore  of  the  Human  Body. 
In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  extra  cloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  beantinil 
figures.    $3  00. 

late  the  stadent  apon  the  eompletioB  of  this  AUaa, 
aa  it  is  the  moat  eoaveaiaatwork  of  the  kind  that 


Th 


leaa  figares  are  well  aeleeted.  and  praasnt  a 
aomplate  and  aeearate  representation  of  that  woe- 


derfnl  fabrie,  the  haman  body.  The  plan  of  this 
Atlas,  whieh  renders  it  so  peenliarly  eonvenient 
for  the  stadent,  and  its  saperb  artistieal  ezoeatloe, 
have  beee  already  pointed  oat.    We  mnst  eoogratn- 


has  vet  appeared :  and  we  mnst  add.  the  very  bean- 
tiAil  manner  in  whieh  it  is  "  got  np"  is  so  creditable 
to  the  eoantry  aa  to  be  fiatwrihg  to  oar  natioaal 
pride.— ilnMfiseii  Mttdicmi  Jmmai, 
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8HARPEY  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  JONES  QUAIN.   M.  D.,  AND 

RICHARD  QUAIN,  F.  R.  8.,  Mlg. 
HUMAN  ANATOMY.     Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joskph  Ludt, 

M.  D.,  Prnfesiior  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univer»ity  of  Pennsylrania.  Complete  in  two  large oeuro 
volume9,  leal  her,  of  about  t  hi  rteen  hundred  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  over  live  kuM 
engravings  on  wood.    $6  00. 

SARQENT  (F.  WJ,  M.  D. 

ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OF  MINOR  SURGERY. 

Second  etfiiion,  enlarged.  One  hand^^ome  royal  12mo.  vol.,  of  nearly  400  paged,  with  1S2  wood> 
cuts.    Extra  cloth,  $1  40;  leather,  $1  50. 


Sargent' B  Minor  Surgery  hai  always  been  popular, 
and  deaervedly  so.  It  fumithes  that  knowledge  of  the 
most  frequently  requisite  performances  of  surgical 
art  whicn  cannot  be  entirely  understood  by  attend- 
ing clinical  lectures.  The  art  of  bandaging,  which 
is  regularly  taught  in  Europe,  is  very  frequently 
overlooked  by  teachers  in  this  country ;  the  student 
and  junior  practitioner,  therefore,  may  often  require 
that  knowledge  which  this  little  volume  so  tersely 
and  happily  supplies. — Charleston  Med.  Joum.  and 
Review f  March,  1856. 


A  work  that  has  been  ao  long  and  favorablTkiovi 
to  the  profession  as  Dr.  Sargenfs  Minor  ^vnterj, 
needs  no eomraendation  from  us.  We  woald  raiut, 
however,  in  this  connection,  that  minor  sar|[crriet- 
dom  gets  that  attention  in  our  achools  that  lU  ia* 
portance  deaervea.  Oar  larger  workiarealtomy 
defective  in  their  teaching  on  these  wmill  pnetiol 
points.  This  little  book  will  supply  the  void  wtek 
all  must  feel  who  have  not  atadied  its  pages.— fui' 
em  Lancet f  March,  1856. 


SMITH  (W.  TYLER),  M.  D., 
•  Physician  Accoucheur  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital ,  ft e . 

ON   PARTURITION,   AND  THE   PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE  OF 

OBSTETRICS.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  400  pages.     81  25. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMLNT 

OF  LEUCORRHCEA.    With  numerous  illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volone, 
extra  cloth,  of  about  250  pages.    $1  SO. 


80LLY0N  THE  HUMAN  BRAIN;  its  Structure. 
Physiology,  and  DiseaaeB.  From  the  Second  ana 
much  enlatged  London  edition.  In  one  octave 
volume,  extra  cloth,  of  600  pages,  with  1:20  wood* 
euU.    9f2  00. 


SIMON'S  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY,  as  («Bd1^ 

ive  to  the  Establiahment  of  Rational  Pri^'iptei 
for  ths  prevention  and  Care  of  Diaeaae.  la  cm 
neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  ilS  tetet^ 
SI  35. 


TODD  (ROBERT  BENTLEY),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Physiolc^n^  in  King's  College,  London;  and 

WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  F.  R.  S., 

t  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  King's  College,  Loudon. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN.   With 

about  three  hundred  large  and  beautiful  illustrations  on  wood.     Complete  in  one  large  octavo 
volume,  of  900  pages,  leather.     Price  $4  50. 


Gentlemen  who  have  received  portions  of  this  work,  as  published  in  the  "  Medical  Net? 
AND  LiBiURY,"  can  now  complete  their  copies,  if  immediate  application  be  made.  It  will  be  for- 
nished  as  follows,  free  by  mail,  in  paper  covers,  with  cloth  backs. 

Parts  I.,  II.,  III.  (pp.  25  to  552),  52  50. 

Part  IV.  (pp.  553  lo  end,  with  Title,  Preface,  Contents,  &c.),  S2  00. 

Or,  Part  IV.,  Section  II.  (pp.  725  to  end,  with  Title,  Preface,  Contents,  &c.),  $1  25. 

A  magnificent  contribution  to  British  medicine.  Its  completion  has  been  thus  lonjr  delayed,  that  ihe 

and  thcAgiericun  physician  who  shall  fail  to  peruse  authors  might  secure  accuracy  by  personal  obsftri- 

it,  wi^  Imve  failed  to  read  one  of  the  most  inslruc-  tion. — St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  55epl  '57 

tive  rooks  of  the  nineteenth  century. — N.  O.  Med  ^            .         .                              '                 ' 

and  Surg.  Journal^  Sept.  1857.  V"^  notice,  though  it  conveys  but  a  very  fe<M« 

It  is  more  e(mci«e  than  Carpenter's  Principles,  and    Inu^S^^a^nclt^V^^^^  *°**,  »"P;^^« 

more  minlern  than  the  access*ible  edition  of  SlQlier's  gLnd.^^r  liZT/  «nrf  ^^fi  .h-'*' h'  J'^"'**^-    '"; 

v..  ^       ••     j.,1  x.  •  e  x.   4.       en         ..     •  ^  sccnus  ouf  iimiis  J  and,  witti  the  mduletncc  t-t  »'ur 

Elements;  its  details  are  brief,  but  sufficieU;  its  readers,  and  the  hope  tl  at  they  will  peru.eVhf  H^^t 

dc«:npuons  vivid ;  its  illustrations  exact  and  copi-  f„^  themselves,  as  we  feel  wJ  can  wfth  confid«ci 

ZVrUuLAVrLZiV^^^^^^  recommend  it.  We  leave  it  in  the.r  ^mnds  .°r  t?eai 

Charleston  Med.  Journal,  July,  1857.  j^  j^^ge  of  its  merit8.-TA«  yortkurestem  Mtd  ami 

We  know  of  nt  work  on  the  subject  of  physiology  Surg.  Journal,  Oct.  1857. 
so  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  medical  student. 


TODD  (R.  B.),  M.  D.,   F.  R.  S.,  «tc. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OP  THE   URINARY 

ORGANS  AND  ON  DROPSIES.    In  one  octavo  volume,  284  pages.    $1  50. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     {Now  Ready.) 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  ACUTE  DISEASES.      In  one  oeai 

octavo  volume,  of  320  pages,  extra  cloth.     $1  75. 

The  practical  nature  of  Dr.  Todd's  writings  is  well  known,  and  the  present  volume  cannot  fa.: 
to  prove  of  much  value  to  the  practitioner,  containing  as  it  does  his  views  of  treatment  re.<pecl!nf 
Rheumatic  Fever,  Contw\3i.d  V^itvi^v  Kcxit^  l^vv.KiR.t&kTioN8,  Pt.bmia,  Erysipelas  or  the 
Fauces,  Pneumonia,  and  \\»  comv\ackt\o^^,wv^  oWiex  \vcvv5xVa.w\wiNSYi^\%.  \vV\\!6A.<v^i*»at  octavt\ 
to  match  its  companion  voVume,  receivW^j  v^^^^*^^^^  ^^ ""  Q.\\\vvi.vi\\At\>w^ik  wv\i\v«»A*5a.  vi\>is>fc\^\^ 
ary  Organs  and  ou  Dropfe\e*.'* 
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TAYLOR  (ALFRED  8.),  M.  O.,  F.  R.  8., 

Lecturer  on  Medical  JariipmdeBce  and  Cliemiatry  in  Gny's  Hoipital. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.    Fourth  American  Edition.    With  Notes  and 

Referenees  to  A  merican  Decisions,  by  Edward  Hartbhornk,  M.  D.  In  one  large  octavo  voiome, 
leather,  of  over  seven  hundred  pages.    S3  00. 


We  know  of  no  work  on  Medical  JnrispmdeDce 
which  contains  in  the  same  space  anything  like  the 
same  amount  of  valuable  matter. — iV.  Y.  Joummi  of 
Medicine . 

No  work  upon  the  subject  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  students  either  of  law  or  medicine  which 
will  engine  them  more  closely  or  profitably;  and 
Bone  coum  be  offered  to  the  busy  practititmer  of 
either  ealliDg,  for  the  purpoae  of  casual  or  hasty 
reference,  that  would  be  mure  hkeljr  tonflurd  the  aid 
dasired.    We  therefore  recommend  it  as  the  best  and 


safest  manual  for  daily  use.— iimsrieoa  Journal  t(f 
Utdieal  Sciences. 

It  is  not  excess  of  praise  to  say  that  the  volume 
before  us  is  the  very  best  treatise  extant  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  detractingfrom  the  merits  of  the 
excellent  works  of  Beck,  llyan,  Traill,  Guy,  and 
others;  but  in  interest  and  value  we  think  it  must 
be  conceded  that  Taylor  is  superior  to  nny thing  that 
has  preceded  it.—N.  W.  Medical  and  Surg.  Journal. 


BT  THK  lAMK  AUTHOR.    {Neuf  Edition,  mno  ready,) 

ON  POISONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

MEDICINE.    Second  American,  from  a  second  and  revised  London  edition.     In  one  large 
octavo  volume,  ol  755  pages,  Teather.    $3  50. 

The  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of  this  work,  has  wrcHight  so 
g^at  a  change  in  the  subject,  as  to  require  a  very  ihorougb  revision  to  adapt  the  volume  to  the 
present  wants  of  the  profession.  The  rapid  advance  of  Chemistry  has  introduced  into  n:«e  many 
new  substances  whicn  may  bedome  fatal  through  accident,  carelessness,  or  design — while  at  the 
aame  time  it  has  likewise  designated  new  and  more  exact  modesof  counieractingor  detecting  those 
previously  treated  of.  Mr.  Taylor's  position  as  the  leading  medical  jurist  of  England,  has  during 
this  period  conferred  on  him  extraordinary  advantages  in  acquiring  experience  in  all  that  relates  to 
this  department,  nearly  all  ca^es  of  moment  being  referred  to  him  for  examination,  as  an  expert 
whose  testimony  is  generally  accepted  as  tinal.  The  results  of  his  labors,  therefore,  as  gathered 
together  in  this  volume,  carefully  weighed  and  siAed,  and  presented  in  the  clear  and  intelligible 
atyle  for  which  he  is  noted,  may  be  received  as  an  acknowledged  authority,  and  as  a  guide  to  bt 
followed  with  implicit  con&lence. 

TANNER  (T.   H.),   M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  &c. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

To  which  is  added  The  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American   Medical  Association.     Second 
American  Edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  small  r2mo.,  extra  cloth,  87|  cents. 

The  work  is  an  honor  to  its  writer^  and  muit  ob-  tioners,  it  has  only  to  be  seen,  to  win  far  itself  a 
tain  a  aride  circulation  by  its  intrinsic  merit  alone,  place  upon  the  shelves  of  every  medical  library. 
Baited  alike  to  the  wants  of  students  and  praeti-    — Bottom  Med  and  Surg.  Journal. 


TOYNBEE  (JOSEPH),  F.  R.  8., 
Aural  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF   THE   EAR;   their  Diag- 

no!tis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment.  Illustraled  with  numerous  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume.     {Jtutt  Ready.) 

Mr.  Toynbee's  name  is  too  widely  known  as  the  highest  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with 
Aural  Surgery  and  Medicine,  to  require  special  attention  to  be  called  to  anything  wnich  he  may 
communicate  to  the  proteshion  on  the  subject.  In  the  present  work  he  has  embodied  the  results 
of  long  and  careful  experience,  derived  from  a  practice  for  many  years  devoted  to  this  department. 
It  therefore  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  complete  ana  trust  worthy  guide  on  all  matters  connected  with 
this  obscure  and  little  known  class  of  diseases,  which  so  frequently  embarrass  the  general  prao- 
titioner. 

The  volume  will  be  found  thoroughly  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  original  wood-engrav- 
ings, illustrating  the  pathology  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  inMtruments,  operations,  &c.,  and  in  every 
respect  will  be  one  of  the  handsomest  specimens  of  mechanical  execution  issued  from  the  Ameri- 
can press. 

WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.),    M.  D.,    F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College,  London,  dee. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  MEDICINE.     Ad  Elementaiy  View  of  the  Causes,  Nature, 

Treatment,  Diagnosis,  and  Prognosis  of  Disease;  with  brief  remarks  on  Hygienics,  or  the  pre- 
servation of  health.  A  new  American,  from  the  t  tiird  and  revised  London  edition,  in  one  octavo 
volume,  leather,  of  about  500  pages.     $3  50.     {Ju^t  Issued.) 


We  find  that  the  deeply-interesting  matter  and 
atyle  of  this  book  have  so  tar  fascinated  us,  that  we 
have  unconsciously  hung  upon  its  pages,  not  too 
long,  indeed,  for  oar  own  profit,  but  longer  than  re* 
viewerg  can  be  permitted  to  indulge.  We  leave  the 
further  analysis  to  the  student  and  practitioner.  Our 
Judgment  or  the  work  has  already  been  aufllciently 
expressed.  It  is  a  judgment  of  almost  anoaalified 
praiae.    The  work  is  not  of  a  controveraial,  bat  of 


raeommend  it  for  a  text-book,  guide,  and  constant 
companion  to  every  practitioner  and  every  student 
who  wishes  to  extricate  himself  from  the  well- worn 
ruts  of  empiricism,  and  to  base  hii  practice  of  medi- 
cine upon  principles. — London  Lancet. 

A  text-book  to  which  no  other  in  our  lan^uaf^a  ia 
comparable .— <»  MitUsxen^  ia%d\t.«\  S  «ii,<rKAX .  ^ 

No  woi^  Yk%a  «7«  afeVvvitA.  «t  uBMBNa^-w^* 


a  didactic  character;  oad  as  such  we  hail  it,  and  \  deserved  Tev^XaXvou. — Y a.  Ittd.  •»*»■*'«' 
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New  and  muoh  enlarged  edition— (Now  Ready.) 
WATSON  (THOMAS),  M.  D.,  fte. 

Late  Phyaician  to  the  Middleaex  Hoapital,  Ae. 

LECTURES    ON   THE   PRINCIPLES    AND   PRACTICE   OF   PHYSIC. 

Delivered  at  King*i«  College,  London.  A  ocw  American,  from  the  last  revised  and  enUrgcd 
English  edition,  with  Additions,  by  D.  Francis  Comdib,  M.  D.,  author  of  "A  Practic-«l  Tmtiw 
on  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  &c.  With  one  hundred  and  eighty.five  illuHtration»  <»  wood,  h 
one  very  large  and  hand>ome  volume,  imperial  octavo,  of  over  1200  clo«ely  priuted  pagei  in 
■  small  type ;  the  whole  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.    Price  S4  2o. 

The  publishers  feel  that  they  are  rendering  a  service  to  the  American  profession  in  presentiof  u 
so  very  moderate  a  price  thiA  vaat  body  of  sound  practical  information.  Whether  ai«  aguide  fr< 
the  i»tudent  entering  on  a  course  of  instruction,  or  as  a  book  of  reference  for  daily  coasuitaiioo  br 
the  practitioner,  *<  watson^s  Practice"  has  long  been  regarded  as  second  to  none;  the  ^oundnen 
and  fulneiis  of  its  teachings,  the  breadth  and  liberality  of  its  views,  and  the  easy  and  dowing  ftyle 
ill  which  it  \*  written  having  won  for  it  the  position  of  a  g^eneral  favorite.  That  this  high  repiita* 
tion  might  be  fully  maintained,  the  author  has  subjected  it  to  a  thorough  revision ;  every  p(>nioa 
has  been  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  researches  in  patholog}',  and  the  resuJtit  :>( 
modern  investigations  in  l)oth  theoretical  and  practical  subjects  have  been  carefully  weighed  tod 
embodied  throughout  its  pages.  The  watchful  scrutiny  of  the  editor  has  likewise  lutroduonl 
whatever  possesses  immediate  importance  to  the  American  physician  in  relation  to  di9<ease»  inci- 
dent to  our  climate  which  are  little  known  in  England,  as  well  as  those  points  in  which  experieoce 
here  has  led  to  diflerent  modes  of  practice ;  and  he  has  also  added  largcl}'  to  the  •^e^ies  of  illustra- 
tions, believing  that  in  this  manner  valuable  assistance  may  l)e  conveyed  to  the  student  in  elucxSai- 
ing  the  text.  The  work  will,  therefore,  be  found  thoroughly  on  a  level  with  the  mo^t  advaao«d 
state  of  medical  science  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  additions  which  the  work  has  received  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  an  es* 
largcmeut  in  the  size  of  the  page,  more  than  two  hundred  additional  pages  have  been  nere<^!>«ry 
to  accommodate  the  two  larre  volumes  of  the  London  edition  (which  sells  at  ten  dollar!>),  w;:bj) 
the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  and  in  its  present  form  it  contains  the  matter  of  at  le&<t  ihrtt 
ordinary  octavos.  Believina  it  to  be  a  work  which  should  lie  on  the  table  of  every  phy^iciaA,  ud 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  student,  the  publishers  have  put  it  at  a  price  within  the  reach  ol'all.  makini 
it  one  of  the  cheapest  l>o<>ks  as  yet  presented  to  the  American  profession,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution  renders  it  an  exceedingly  attractive  volume. 

It  would  appear  almost  superfluous  to  adduce  commendatory  notices  of  a  work  which  ha«  m 
long  been  established  in  the  position  of  a  standard  authority  as  <<  Watson*s  Practice."  A  few  ex- 
tracts are,  however,  subjoined  from  reviews  of  the  new  and  improved  edition. 

The  foarth  wlition  now  appears,  so  carefullv  re-  :  The  lecturer»8  skill,  hia  wisdom,  hia  leam.itt,are 
vised,  as  tn  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  a  hook  equalled  by  the  ease  of  his  graceful  diciioo,  hii  eli>- 
already  acknowledged,  wherever  the  English  Ian-  '  quence,  and  the  far  higher  qualities  ui  caudi»r.  'if 
guafre  is  read,  to  he  beyond  all  coinpRrisoii  the  best  ciinrtesy,  of  niodeacy,  and  of  genefous  apprtruti-o 
■^■teniatic  work  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  of  merit  in  others.  May  he  lf»ng  remain  t>  inn-;..t 
Physic  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  lirerature.  \\n,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  frltirmuB  nuijtd  nf  Int  Cf- 
Every  lecture  contains  proof  of  the  extreme  anxiety  clinini^  ytrars,  the  ht)n'»rH,  Ihe  coniiiw-ij^'e  .ii:'!  !.ive 
<M"  the  author  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancing  know-  gained  during  his  useful  hie. — A'.  A.  Mt-i -iK.r. 
ledge  of  the  day,  and  to  bring  the  reBults  of  the  lUvitWy  July,  ISW. 
labors,  not  only  <il' physicians,  hut  of  chemists  and  ,      ,,,  »       ,  ■     n  j  i. 

histologigts,  before  his  readers,  wherever  they  can  i  ^>ntson'8  unrivalled,  perhaps  iirujpproachiL  c 
be  turned  to  umMuI  acrcunt.  And  this  is  done  with  '^l^f^''^.  Praciicf— the  copious  ji.liiiii  -iis  n.a.:r  v. 
such  a  cordiul  appreciation  of  the  merit  due  to  the  which  (the  fourth  edition)  havf  given  it  m11  \\.t  t- 
industrious  i>b8crver,  such  a  generous  desire  to  en-  1  vdty  and  much  of  the  interest  .»i  a  new  t/«...k.- 
eourage  younger  and  rising  men,  and  such  a  candid  .  Charleston  Med.  Journal^  Ju'y>  l'^*?. 
acknowledgment  of  his  own  obligations  to  them,  Lecturers,  practitioners,  and  students  of  mediciEe 
that  one  scarcely  knowB  whether  to  admire  most  the  I  ^^n  equally  hail  the  reappearance  of  tiir  work  ..i 
pure,  simple,  loreible  Knglish— the  vast  atiiount  of ,  Dr.  Watson  in  theform  of  a  new— a  fourth-eJiti-n 
useful  practical  iniormut ion  condensed  into  the  Uye  merelv  do  justice  to  our  own  feelings,  and.  we 
Lectures-or  the  manly,  kind-hearted,  unassuming  I  are  sure,  of  the  whole  profession,  if  we  thank  r.im 
•haracicrof  the  l^ecturer  shilling  through  his  work.  I  for  having,  in  the  trouble  and  turmoii  of  a  Urge 
^London  Med.  Ttmes  and  Gazette,  Oct.  31,  It-S?.     I  practice,  made  leisure  to  supply  the  hjuius  c*u«i^ 

Thus  these  adminihle  volumes  come  before  the  I  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  puliliahcr-s  Bt<>i*k  >•(  in? 
profession  in  their  fourth  edition,  abounding  in  those  |  third  edition,  which  has  been  aeverely  felt  fi>r  iix 
distinguished  attributes  of  moderation,  judgment, !  last  three  years.     For  Dr.  Watson  has  nL>t  merrly 

caused  the  lectures  to  be  reprinted,  but  scattm^ 
through  the  whole  work  we  And  additions  or  altera- 


erudite  cultivati(m.  clearness,  and  eUvquence,  with 
which  they  were  from  the  first  invested,  but  yet 
richer  than  before  in  the  results  of  more  prolonged 
observation,  and   in   the  able  appreciatitm  of  the 


tions  which  prove  that  the  author  has  jn  every  w^it 
sought  to  bring  up  his  teaching  to  the  level  of  iim 

latest  advances  in  pathoUigv  and  medicine  by  one    most  recent  acquisitions  in  science. — Bris.and  Ftr. 

of  the  most  profmind  nittdieal  thinkers  of  the  day .^  i  Medico-Chir.  Review^  Jan.  le^. 

London  Lancet,  Nov.  14,  l»i>7.  | 


WILSON  (ERASMUS),    M.  D.,  F.  A.  S. 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Lond<m. 

THE    DISSECTOR'S  MANUAL;  or,  Practical  and  Suracal  Anatomy.     Third 

American,  from  the  last  revised  and  enlarged  En^lieh  edition.  Modified  ond  rrar ranged,  by 
William  Hitnt,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anotomy  m  the  University  of  Penney  I  vunia.  In  one 
large  and  hand>oine  royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,  of  582  pages,  with  154  illustration&.    (2  00. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON    CONSTITXlTlO^AAi   iv.^I>   KliREDITARY    SYPHILIS,   AND   ON 

SYPHILITIC  EHUrTlO^^.   \u  oive %m«X\ oc\woNo\>\m^^«xXt%.*i\ovV\*fet»i\^^^^^  ^^<vvt«d. with 
four  exquisite  colored  p\a\e*,pT«*eiiVui%mot^vViwi\\i\t\^N%x>feVvfc*^Vvj^>si\^^^^ 
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New  and  much  enlarged  edition~(Vow  Ready.) 
WILSON   (ERASMUS)    Fa  R«  Sa 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General'  and  Special.     A  new  and  re- 

viMd  American,  from  the  last  and  enlarged  Enfflii^h  Edition.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Gobrecht,  M.  D., 
ProrestK)r  of  Anatomy  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  College,  &c.  Illustrated  with  three  hundred 
and  ninety-fieven  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  lai^e  and  exquisitely  printed  octavo  volume,  ol 
over  600  large  pages;  leather.    $3  25. 

The  publishers  trunt  that  the  well  earned  reputation  so  long  enjoyed  by  This  work  will  be  more 
than  maintained  by  the  present  edition.  Besides  a  very  thorough  revision  ny  the  author,  it  has  been 
most  carefully  examined  by  the  editor,  and  the  eflbrts  of  both  have  been  directed  to  introduoing 
everything  which  increased  experience  in  its  um  has  suggested  as  desirable  to  render  it  a  complete 
text-Dook  for  thone  seeking  to  obtain  or  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  Human  Anatomy.  The 
amount  of  additions  which  it  has  thus  received  may  be  estimated  from  the  iact  that  the  present 
edition  contains  over  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  last,  rendering  a  smaller  type  and  an  enlarged 
page  requisite  to  keep  the  volume  within  a  convenient  size.  The  author  has  not  only  thus  added 
largely  to  the  work,  but  be  has  also  made  alterations  throughout,  wherever  there  appeared  the 
opportunity  of  improvm^  the  arrangement  or  style,  so  as  to  present  every  fact  in  its  most  appro- 
priate manner,  and  to  render  the  whole  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  possible.  The  editor  has 
exercised  the  utmost  caution  to  obtain  entire  accuracy  in  the  text,  and  has  largely  increased  the 
number  of  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifU'  more  in  this  edition  than 
in  the  last,  thus  bringing  di«tinclly  before  the  eye  of  the  student  everything  of  interest  or  importance. 

The  publishers  have  felt  that  neither  care  nor  expense  should  he  spared  to  render  the  external 
finish  of  the  volume  worthy  of  the  universal  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received  by  the  American 
profession,  and  they  have  endeavored  consequently  to  produce  in  its  mechanical  execution  an  im- 
provement corresponding  with  that  which  the  text  has  enjoyed,  it  will  therefore  be  found  one  of 
the  handsomest  specimens  of  typography  as  yet  produced  in  this  country,  and  in  all  respects  suited 
to  the  office  table  of  the  practitioner,  notwithfctanding  the  exceedingly  low  price  at  which  it  has 
been  placed. 

It  may  be  recommended  to  the  ttadent  as  no  less 
distingaiihed  by  its  accuracy  and  clearness  of  de- 
scription than  by  its  typographical  elMance.  The 
wood-cuts  are  exquiaite. — Brit,  and  For.  Medical 
Meview. 

An  elegant  edition  of  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
aecnrate  aystemi  of  anatomical  science  which  haa 
been  issued  from  the  press.  The  illustrations  are 
really  beautiful.  In  its  atyle  the  work  is  extremely 
eonciae  and  intelligible.  No  one  can  possibly  take 
ap  this  volume  without  being  struck  with  the  great 


beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution,  and  the  elear- 
aess  of  the  descriptions  which  it  contains  is  equally 
evident.  Let  students,  b^  all  means  examine  tjie 
claims  of  this  work  on  their  notice,  before  they  pur- 
chase a  text-b<K>k  of  the  vitally  important  science 
which  this  volume  so  fully  and  easily  unfolds.— 
Lancet. 

We  regsrd  it  as  the  best  system  now  extant  for 
students. — Western  Lancet. 

It  therefore  receives  our  highest  commendation.— 
Southem  Med.  and  Surg.  JoumtU. 

BT  THE  SAMS  AUTHOE.  (Ju3t  IsSUed.) 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.    Fourth  and  enlareed  American,  from  the  last 

and  improved  London  edition.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  6oO  pages,  extra  cloth,  $2  75. 

a  place  in  thisvolaroe.  which,  without  a  doubt,  will, 
for  a  very  long  period,  be  acknowledged  as  the  chief 
standard  work  on  dermatology.  The  principles  &[ 
an  enlightened  and  rational  therapeia  are  introduced 
on  every  appropriate  occasion.  The  general  prac- 
titioner and  surgeon  who,  peradventure,  may  have 
for  years  regarded  outaneons  maladies  as  scarcely 
worthy  their  attention,  because,  forsooth,  they  are 
not  fatal  in  their  tendency ;  or  who,  if  they  have 
attempted  their  care,  have  followed  the  blind  guid- 
ance of  empiricism,  will  almost  assuredly  be  roused 
to  a  new  and  beooming  interest  in  this  department 
of  practice,  through  the  inspiring  agency  of  this 
book.— ilm.  J9ur.  Med.  Seiemce,  Oct.  1657. 


The  writings  of  Wilson,  upon  diseases  of  the  skin , 
are  by  far  the  most  scientific  and  practical  that 
have  ever  been  presented  to  the  medical  world  on 
this  snbject.  The  present  edition  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  all  its  predecesaors.  To  dwell  upon  all  the 
great  merita  and  hish  claims  of  the  work  before  us, 
seriatinif  would  indeed  be  an  agreeable  service;  it 
would  be  a  mental  homage  which  we  could  freely 
offer,  bnt  we  should  thus  occupy  an  undue  amount 
of  space  in  this  Journal.  We  will,  however,  look 
at  some  of  the  more  salient  points  with  whifsh  it 
abounds,  and  wh ich  make  i i incompura  tiiy  superior  in 
excellence  to  all  other  treatises  on  the  subject  of  der- 
matology.   Mo  mere  speculative  views  are  allowed 


ALSO,  MOW  EEADT, 

A  SERIES  OF  PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  WILSON  ON  DISEASES  OF 

THE  SKIN ;  consistinv  of  nineteen  beautifully  executed  plates,  of  which  twelve  are  exquisitely 
colored,  presenting  the  Normal  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  the  Skin,  and  containing  accurate  re- 
presentations of  about  one  hundred  varieties  of  disease,  most  of  them  the  size  of  nature.  Price 
in  cloth  $4  25. 

In  beauty  of  drawing  and  accuracy  and  finish  of  coloring  these  plates  will  be  found  equal  to 
anything  of  the  kind  as  yet  issued  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  best  specimens  of  colored  lithographic 
illnstrations  that  have  ever  been  published  in  this 
conntry.  The  representations  of  diseases  of  the 
akin,  even  to  the  most  minate  shade  of  coloring,  are 


We  have  already  expressed  our  high  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  treatise  on  Diaeases  of  the  Skin. 
The  plates  are  comprised  in  a  separate  volmne, 
which  we  coansel  all  those  who  possess  the  text  to 
purchase.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  color  print- 
ing, and  the  representations  of  the  various  forms  of 
skin  disease  are  as  faithful  aa  is  possible  in  plates 
of  the  Mixe.—Botton  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal j  April 
8}  i86t). 


remarkably  accurate,  givina  the  student  or  practi 
tioner  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  disease  he  is  studv- 
ing.  We  know  of  no  work  so  well  adapted  to  tne 
wants  of  the  general  practitioner  as  Wilson's,  with 
the  accompanying  platea.  —  Med.  and  Surg.  Re- 
psrtetf  May,  IbSb, 

BT  THK  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

HEALTHT  SKIN;  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair^tlL««  l^rawsnv- 

tion  and  Management.    Second  American,  from  the  fouTlh.'LoYi^oii  e^VXVoa.    0^^^&usx^«^cv»»^'k 
royml  12mo.y  extn  chtb,  of  about  300  pages,  with  numeiouA  VLVuttXta^^ouk.   %\  ^\  "^^^^ 
75  cents. 
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WEST  (CHARLES),   M.  D., 

Aceonchenr  to  and  Lectnrer  on  Midwifery  at  St.  Bartholomew'*  Hnq>ital|  Physician  to  the  Hotpitalfot 

Sick  Children,  &o. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.     Now  complete  in  cdc  hand- 

Boine  uotavo  vulume,  extra  ciolh,  of  about  JMK)  pageH ;  price  §2  50. 

Also,  for  sale  separate,  Part  II,  being  pp.  309  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  matieij 

&c.,  8vo.,  cloth,  price  SI. 


Ai  a  wri'.er,  Dr.  West  gtnnds,  in  oar  opinion,  se- 
cond only  to  Watson,  the^'  Macaulay  of  Medicine;" 
he  possesses  that  happy  faculty  of  clothing  instruct 
lion  in  eavy  ffarmeDts;  ctmibining  pleasnie  with 
profit,  he  leads  his  pupils,  in  spite  of  the  ancient 
proverb,  along  a  royal  roau  to  learning.  His  work 
IS  one  which  will  not  satisfy  the  extreme  on  either 
side,  but  it  is  one  that  will  plesse  the  great  ma- 
jority who  lire  seeking  truth,  and  one  that  will  con- 
vince the  student  that  he  has  committed  himself  to 
a  candid,  safe,  and  valuable  guide.  We  anticipate 
with  pleasure  ihe  appearance  of  the  second  part  of 
the  work,  which,  II  It  equals  this  part,  will  com- 
plete one  of  our  very  best  volumes  a(Km  diseases  of 
females. — N.  A.  Med.-Ckirurg.  RevteWf  July,  1658. 

We  must  now  conclude  this  hastily  written  sketch 
with  the  confident  assurance  to  our  readers  that  the 
work  will  well  repay  perusal.    The  conscientious, 


painstaking,  practical  physician  isapparf-ntooi^Ttrj 
[)age. — N.i.  Journal  of  Medicine ,  .March.  1^3d. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  of  the  kind  §n  o<iroplf;i 
ani  yet  so  compact. — Chicago  Mtd.  JourHol,  Jui- 
ary,  IbSti. 

A  fairer,  more  honest,  more  earnest,  and  innrr  r^ 
liable  investigator  of  the  mAtiy  diseubei  i.:'  vioxsz 
and  children  is  not  to  he  fouiul  in  any  c>'aii*.r.-.- 
Soutkem  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal^  Junuury  l^^. 

We  gladly  recommend  his  Lectures  as  in  tiicbiri- 
est  degree  instructive  to  all  who  are  iuiereiied  u 
obstetric  practice. — London  Lancet. 

We  have  to  say  of  it,  briefly  and  decidedlr,  tbac 
it  is  the  best  Wi)rK  on  the  Mut>ject  in  ai:y  Un^i«cf; 
and  that  it  stamps  Dr.  West  ua  the  fac'iU  ynn^^ii 
of  British  obstetric  authors. — Kdmt.  M^d.  Jium. 


BT  THK  SAMX  AUTHOR.    {Now  Ready.) 

LECTURES   ON   THE   DISEASES   OF  INFANCY  AND   CHILDHO0I». 

Third  American,  from  the  fourth  enlarged  and  improved  London  edition.     In  one  hauds^aw 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  »ix  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

The  continued  fuvor  with  which  this  work  has  been  received  has  stnnulnted  the  curl^or  lu  reo- 
der  it  iu  every  respect  more  complete  and  more  worthy  the  conlldence  of  ibe  ] »rt •!'(;» i(»n.  '..'v-o- 
taihing  nearly  two  hundred  puget*  more  than  the  la^t  American  edition,  with  >evera!  niidit.vru. 
Lecturer  and  a  careful  revision  and  enlargement  of  tho^e  formerly  comprised  in  it,  it  omi  naro.T 
fail  to  maintain  its  reputation  a8  a  clei^r  and  judicious  text-book  for  the  student,  and  u  ^arV  and 
reliableguide  fur  the  practitioner.  The  tact  eitated  by  the  author  that  these  Lectures  >  now  c-tir^tdr 
the  result>  of  IHK)  observations  and  '288  post-mortem  examinations  made  uinoii^  Ufurl\-  Mj"') 
children,  who,  during  the  pttbt  twenty- years,  have  come  under  my  care,"  is  >ui]M-ient  to  >li'ow  ihtir 
high  practical  value  us  the  result  of  an  amount  of  experience  which  lew  phy>iL*iiui>  niji  y. 

The  three  former  editions  of  the  work  now  before  iliseascs  it  ornils  f<»  notice  aliopt  ili»  r.  Bur  ::i..9f 
us  have  placed  tli«  author  in  the  loreinost  rank  cf  who  know  anything  or"  t'lc  pie-hMH  I'tn-.^  .\.-'\  ■ 
those  physicians  who  have  devoted  special  attentiuu  '  ptedrntrics  will  readily  Hcinut  :h:(t  it  \v>iu.<:  {ic-l(:x: 
to  the  diseases  of  early  life.  We  attempt  no  ana-  |  to  inipusHihle  to  elTt^ct  ini>rf*,  or  t-tffci  it  hr^t'r  r.  i:,i: 
1>  sis  of  this  edition,  but  may  refer  the  reader  to  s(mie  the  uccoucher  of  St.  liurtholonicw's  ha>  <iiL;-:i:d 
of  the  chapters  to  which  the  largest  additions  have  ,  single  volume.  The  lecture  (XVi.)  iijiuii  Di> -ri-tri 
been  made — those  on  Diphtheria,  Disorders  of  the  I  of  the  Mind  in  chilareu  is  an  ailinirar>.e  ^p'  <Mi.rr  ; 
Mind,  and  Idiocy,  for  instance — as  a  proof  that  the  i  the  value  o(  the  luter  iufiTination  (••iiu'r>»'^l  it  ;r* 
work  is  really  u  new  edition;  not  a  mere  roprint.     Lectures  of  Dr.    Charles   West. — Lonicn  L-m.-,.. 


In  its  pretent  shapR  it  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  in  the  every-day  practice  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  profession. — Med.  Times  and  Oazetttj 
l«ondon,  Dtc.  lU,  lKjl>. 

All  things  considfred,  this  book  of  Dr.  West  is 


Oct.  22,  1869. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  ctiiti  in.  *'■ -u* 
eleven  years  ago,  the  experience  of  the  fiut.'n-r  f.u 
doubled;  so  that,  whereas  the  lectures  :iT  lirut  w^.r-: 
founded  on  six  hundred  observations.  ni:il  ^>u^;  h.c- 


by  far  the  best  treatise  in  our  language  upon  such  {  dred  and  eigtiiy  disbcctions  rnadr  among  u« -arly  u-.r- 
modificatKins  <»f  morbid  action  and  diseise  as  are  .  teen  thousand  children,  they  n«)w  eniiu-.i)  there.siil'i 
wilntssed  when  we  have  to  deal  with  infancy  and  I  of  qine  hundred  observati<>n.s,  ami  two  iiuiulrrJ  .^r.^ 
childhood.  It  u  true  that  it  conlines  itself  to  such  eighty-efght  post- inorteiu  exainiiiatKUiij  iii..lr  ait.  -uz 
disorders  as  come  wi  hin  the  province  of  the  phy-  I  nearly  thirty  thousand  children,  wJi'.>,  durit^  i;.r 
atr(a»,  and  even  with  leimcct  to  these  it  is  unequal  .  past  twecty  years,  have  been  under  hi»  care- 
ss regards  minutemss  of  consideration,  and  some  |  British  Med.  Journal^  Oct.  1,  l^o'J. 

BT  THE  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  ULCER- 

ATION  OF  THE  US  IJTERL    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.     $1  00. 


WHITEHEAD  ON  THE  CAUSAE?  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF    ABORTION    AND  STERILITY. 


Second  American  Edition.    In  one  volume,  oois* 
vo,  extra  doth,  pp.  306.    fl    75. 


WHAT  TO  OBSERVE 
AT    THE    BEDSIDE    AND    AFTER   DEATH,   IN    MEDICAL    CASES. 

Published  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Observation.  A  iit^w  Ainerioac, 
from  the  second  and  revised  LondoL  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  volume,  royal  l:2mo.,  extra 
cloth.    $1  00. 

To  the  tJbscrver  who  pTcfcxi  accumc^  V>  Vii\x)is^«ta\  Oiit  ol  >^«^^«ix  ^^%  \b j^  I^'^^jji.  v^vt^ww'sw.t  w« 
■«^pr«ji«on  to  carelelsne%»,lVv%  V\UVt  V>o>l  \a\Ti-W%.^^«^«  wea..-P%w«a^a'.  j^^^vw^  ^j  i^^^ns.v^. 
^^••bl© ^N  ,11,  J  ouma I  o/  Medieiws .  \ 
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Tn  avoid  tine,  this  book  should  be  returned  <>. 
or  before  tlie  date  last  siamjied  below. 
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